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CASSEl.L'S ILLXTSTRATED 

history of INDIA. 

INTMOD UCTION. 



We pTO))Ose in these pages to “.Tite the history of ^ 
that vast empire which is boumled by the snowy^ 
Himalayas, the Indus, and the sea ; which conlainf ^ 
.1 population of more than 150,000,000 souls, and 
covers a mighty tract—cstimateil at 1,500,000 
square miles—extending from the evdopean gates 
and sombre passes which shut in Hindostun on 
the north, to the sandy Cape of Comorin on the 
sooth—i,8So miles distant—the wondrous acqui- 
sitkm of an originally smaU company of merchants, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, and who went forth 
to seeV it) as has been felicitously said, with the 
sword in one hand and a ledger in the other. 

Erom the origin of that infant corporation, we 
purpose to trace the storj- of our gradual acquisitions 
and eon<iuests, down through the time hen Madras 
becahie a presidency, in tlie reign of Charles II., 
to the days when Clive, the fust and greatest of 
our warriors in the East, laid the solid four.dations 
of our present supremacy there, and rent, by his 
sWd, the power of France; theme to the days 
when, under Warren Hastings, Sir Eyre Coole 
defeated Hyder; when Cornwallis swept Myswe 
aftd dictated terms to the ferocious Tii>poo in hiSi 
o«^j)roud stronghold of Seringapatam; whe?^j 
Wellesley won Assaye; and to the yim 
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more rcf cni year.s, when, in succession, 
.^.ilhousie, and Canning annexed and 
(Ulud under our sway four extensive king- 
-thc Pimjaul) and Pegu, Oude and Nagpore, 
.ill ihcir cities and fortresses; and down to 
iiorrons of the Mutiii)', when llic pious and 
.icrou' Havelock, Neill, Campbell, and Outram— 
“(he Hayjrd of India,” as lie wa-. luiiiied by the 
lioji-lioarted # oncpieror of Scinde—so iciribly 
avenged tfie destriKlion of our ])eo]»le, and wln-n, 
eventually, the title of the (Jueeii of the iJritish 
Isies. 1* Kmpress of India, was prorUimed in the 
Palace of Delhi by the heroic Wilson and his 
soldicj;, aJlcr the two V'^st dcsceiulants of the (ireat 
Mogul had ]ierlslied under Hodsoii’s liaiid in the 
'Tomb of liooiuainii. 

Nor shall \\« lorgct, in the course of our history, 
lliose tithci bta\e men, who in remote and perilous 
times have ir.iveisi‘d Hinclostan, did whose ‘‘king¬ 
dom was not (»( the sword” -the tourageous niis- 
sionarws of many lands and cueds; for there St. 
'! homas die Apostle, who is said to have perished 
at Meliapore, and M. i'rancis Xa\icr, “the Ajiostlc 
of the Indies,” led the miu of those jireachcrs 
whd^ in later yeais, c'jine ironi Ihitaiii, Holland, 
and Dduuark, facing jienl and toil, and in many 
instances < niel martvrdoiiL 

.\part Ironi the political ]irogress of the East 
India (’oin]iany,^l]ie moral and material advance- 
mem of India (*.0 signally shown when Lord 
Dalhousie introdiu ed chea]) postage, lailwavs, anil 
the lelegiapli) sliall all be liacecl, togellier wUii 
th.il (onnueice winch evei} year assumes ^asler 
proportions, and is capable of .ilmost indefinite 
evtension , for now' llu' luh natural jutuluclions of 
Hindoslan are being more hilly develciped. under 
the appliances of Western cuilisalioft ; and thus, 
while wool comes Irom -Xfgli.inistan, and 2.|,000,000 
acTCS of land are already under cotton cullivatum, 
and 1.000.000 aiics under mdigo, the silver 
blossoms ami tencUi leaves of the tc':i]ilant aie 
beginning to < over the slopes ol the Himala)as and 
the lull districts of the North-Westeiu Piovinc.es; 
rice IS being guwn in the south, and thousands of 
logs of te.ik are now furnislu'd yearly by the forests 
ul 'ri-nassiTun. of Maitaban, and Malabar 

All llie vast lue'ans there for actimuilating 
weakh aie being moie and inoie developed I'V the 
introoliu lion e>f lliose lailwavs, M'tue c'flhc* biulges 
and viadui'is of which aie tlie uiost uugiuiiient m 
llie world; and wlieii tlie ten grcvii i onkMn]'lated 
lines arc finallv eoinpK te. v\e ‘■l.all hav e a gmiid total 
of 5.<S5o miles. 'I’lu 11, indeed, will the mineral 
•vcalih of India, mines of coal, i e^]iper, and iion, 
•nbago and lead, gold, silver, and precious 


stones, be more fully developed;^ and Europc ai| ^ 
enterprise rewarded. , 

In these pages we also propose to refer occa¬ 
sionally, in their jilace, to the past historic al events 
of India, without wearying the reader b)i imicii 
of barbarous dynastic rtreord; and also to tlic • 
wonderful vegelalile jlVoducUons of that teeming*^ 
laud, and the* marvels of its native archiiecture, the 
remains of its inosijues and tombs, and roek-benvn 
Icmpl’cs, from the vast fabrics of the I’atans, whc’ 
as Ihshoji Heber says, built like giants hv 
finished their work like jewellers, to the in¬ 
elegant and luxurious red-and-whitc marble j).’ 
of the Moguls, and other princes. 

Our vital interests m India are great be 
doubt, .IS it aflords—and for ages, let us, ^ 
contuiue to do so—the most am])le ur^uf'lor u 
e.xertioii, lionest enterjirise, and hardy valour, wh. 

W'hcn combined, make a charac.ter so essemially 
liritish. 

\Vc do not, as )et, possess the whole of India, 
as two other nations still retain some |*laccs of 
but small value- the Frencli at Pondu.heiTv and 
Caric*al on the cast c’oast, at Mahe 011 the south 
^ we'st, and al Cliandcrnagore on the Hooghlcv, .ibove 
CalcutU ; the Portuguese al Coa. on die west 
and al Diu. on the* north, bc-tweeii tlie (iulls c>f 
Cambay and Cutch ; while the I,ooshais, and tlfN, 
ijhotanese on the southern slopes of the Jlimalaya 
range, are fast coming uncle-r our swny. 

A sulijecl so attractive and of sue )i iin])orHnce* 
as India, has caused the ])rodurtion of seveial 
w'cwks, by distinguished soldiers and Matesinen, 
many of whom bore important ji.irts m llu‘ events 
they describe. Yet, with .ill this intciest in our * 
Indian possessions, which in extent are e'cjualtouil 
Kiiiope without Rus.sia,we have muc'h to learn yet, 
by a general and comprehensivelh'stoiy. 

hacry schoolboy knows wbcwnuj,•■isoncd Mon- 
le/uma, and strangled Atahualpa. ’ '•ays Mac'aulav, 
ill Ills Kssay on l.oid ('live ; “ but v\c doubt whether 
OIK in ten, even among Kiiglisli genlleinen of 
lughly-cultivaied minds, can tell who won the 
batUc of Buxar, who ]icrpetrated the in-’s irre of 
Patna, whether Siirajah l)o\vlah niled in Oude of 
in 'rravaiicore, or wlietlaer TIolkar was a Ilin^lob 
or a .Mussulman. Hie peojile of India, when ac 
subdued them, were ten times as luiincrous as the 
Americans whom the Spaniards vanejuished, and 
v\ere at the same time ipute as higlily civilised :iv 
I the Spaniards. They had reared cities laiger .ind 
! finer than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings 
I 11101 e beautiful and costly tlian the Cathedral ot 
.Seville. I’hcy could show bankers ric'hcr than*the 
richest finns of Barcelona or Cadi/.; viccio>s * 
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whose splendqjir far surpassed that of Ferdinand j history, would he (uriuus to know iio\v/<nwe 
Catholic, myriads of cavalry, and trains of i of his countiynieii, seijaratcd fiom tj'/:ir hoii 
artillery, which would have astonished the Great | an immense oetan, suhjup.itcd, in the* couif 
taiptain ; so it might be expected that every | a few V'-ais one ol the greatest em])ires 
FnglUjJmun who takes any interest in any iiart of i wuild." 



CHAPTER I. 

A BRIEF CI.ANCE AT ANCIENT INDIA AND THE FORMATION OP IHF f.A'T INDIA tOMPANY. 

I LoN^before the invasion of India by Alexander ; slionld h;ive prompted him to a'-sembk-his ;,oldiers 

* Greeks had travelled there m search ■ and ]iropose that they should .neb march 

■ *^‘Tp|l||^ge . for there, more than two thousand ’ tmvards that (juarter where wealtli iltninnion. arn.' 
■k^jjawt^luildred years ago, says Voltaire, “the cele- ; fame awaited them." 

*>4*ed Pilpay wrote his Moral Fables, that have But aftei the erection of tweUe stiijjcndoL;-. 
sih(.c been translated into almost all languages, altars on the hank of the rivei. Ik loimd hiniselt 
All subjects whaleser have been treated by way of b> the pressure of cireiimstaiu t(oii.pdlMl 
fable or allegory by the Orientals, and particularly ■ issue orders foi retiring back to PerMa. Cuiki tin- 
the* Indians ” Hence it is that Pytliagoias, who a numerous fleet ol galleys, built of pnu-s, firs, anil 
studied among them, and I’achimerus, a Greek of cedars, he descended to the mouth of the ludus, 
the tlnrlceiUh century, expressed themselves in the where his army and fleet parted cijmpanv. He 
spirit of Indian jiarablcs. marched with the trof^w by land, while Nkarchus, 

India, on this side of the Ganges, ha<l long been ' who wrote an account of the vovagr, sailed with’ 
subject to the Persians, and-Alexander, tile avenger the galleys through an ocean till then unknown, 
of Greece and the conqueror of Darius, led his He went by the Persian Gulf and tlu: Euphrates, 
army into tliat jiait of India which had been tribu- while Alexander was traveising the deserts of 
tary to his enemy. Though his soldiers were Gedrosia, now called iJclooilnstan. • 
averse to penetrate into a region so remote an<l liy this exjiedition of the adventurous Greeks, k 
unknown, Alexander had read in the ancient fables sudden light was thrown upon tlie vast nations of 
of Maceilonia lluL liacclius and Hercules, each a tlic Plast. lliough the accounts given by Neanhus 
son of Jujiiter, as he believed himself to be, had of all he saw—tiic serpents, the banian-tree, the 

* marched as far, so he determined not to be outdone j birds that spoke like men (unless lie meant the 
by them, and thus the year rc. 327 .saw’ his legion.s parrots) -were greatly exaggerated. 

entering India by what is now cMlcd the C.indahar Alexander left behind some of lus haniicst Mare- 
route, the comnv'sn track of the amienl caravans dom.ms to keep juiJiscssion of the coiKjuored country 
from Northepi Ivdia to Agra and Isjiahan. I ji- on tlie banks of the Indus, but his death which 
countering incredible difficulties, and surmounting hajipcned shortly after his retreat, hastmed the 
innumerable dangers, he marched across “ the Dmd downfall of the Persian powei in Hindostan, though 
of the Five Waters,” now named the Piiipaub, to it was not quite annihilated, .‘^elcurus. the holder 
the banks of the Hydaspes (a tributary of the of Upper Asia, on the death of his warlike master, 
lndus\ the Hyphasis. “No coiintr)," says marrlied into those countries which had been sub- 
Rj^ertson in his “Historical Disquisitions,*’ “lie diied, partly to establish his own authonlyand jiartly 
i jd hitherto visited, was so pojmlous and well to'cuib the King of Maghada, with whom eventually 
cultivated, or abounded in so many valuable jui)- he concluded an amicable treaty by giving him his 
duclions of nature and of art, as that part of India ' daughter in marriage on receiving fifty elephants; 
llirough which he led his army; but when he was ' and from this time till nearly tivo hundred years 
,informed in every place, and probably with exagge- ; after, wc hear no more of Indian affairs. With all 
rated description, how much the Indus was inferior | the exaggerations of early wiitcrs, if, says Kljihin* 
to the Ganges, and how far all that he had hitherto ; stone in his history, “ wo iliscaRl the fables derived" 
beheld, w.ns surpassed in tlie happy regions through i from Grecian inylholoj-,y, and lliosc that arc con- 
which that great river flows, it i.s not wonderful tliat j trary fo the course of luiure, we shall find more 
his eagerness to view and take possession of them 1 reason to admire the accuracy of these early writers, 
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wonder at tlie mistakes into which they 
n a c^ixntry so new and different from their 
nnd whcie they had everything to learn by 
-of interpreters, generally through the medium 
jre languages than one.’* 

otrabo and others refer to the Indian sects of 

philosophers, and the peculiar lives led by the 

Brahmin.>. together wiUi the feats of those half- 

rra/cd ast ^cs called “fakirs;” of the self-immola- 
^ • * * 
iMj i ’• lined the “ suttee,’* and those magnificent and 

wonderful fairs, festivals, and gatherings for religious 
jjurposes, which successive foreign conquests, and 
the mingling of foreign blood, have all left to-day un¬ 
changed, as when the tnunpets of the Macedonians 
proclaimed the fall oV Porus. 

During those dark ages that followed the decline 
anil fall of the Roman Empire, the Oriental trade 
with Europe, small though it was, became greatly 
diminished, but some of the productions of the 
East had become necessary for, and consecrated to, 
the services of the Church. “ Even in our remote 
islandof Creat Britain,and inthepoorsemi-barbarous 
Saxon period, the venerable Bede had collected in 
his bleak northern monastery at Jarrow some of the 
spices and scented woods of the Fast. At the 
dawn of our civilisation under Alfred the Great, 
Isnglish missionaries arc said to have found their 
way to the coast of Malabar.” 

'I'herc, in the sixth century, a merchant of Syria 
settled with his family and left his religion, which 
was Neslorian, and as these Eastern sectaries 
multiplied, they called themselves Christians of 
St. Thomas. 

Vasco do Gama’s discovery of the way to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope in 1498, where, accord¬ 
ing to Cainocns, he saw the Spirit of the Mountain 
anti the Storm, led to a great commercial revolu¬ 
tion ; the Eastern trade, which hitherto had its em¬ 
poriums at (ronstantino])lc, Vepire, and Amalfi, and 
W'hithtT goods were*conveyed from India, Persi.i, 
and Asia Minoi, or by the way of the Red Sea, w'as 
turned into the Deccan and a new channel. Hence 
the most Vvduable jiart of duit important trade was 
placed in the hands of the Poitiigucsc merchants 
and conquerors, who, by holding the Straits of 
Malacca, secured the comuicrce of ilie Indian 
Archipelago, and inono])oliscd it for all Fairope 
during (he sixteenth centur>\ till on the English, 
Dutch, and French beginning to i'md their way 
round the dreaded “Cape of Storms,” and to np- 
]jcar on the shores of India, the Portuguese lost 
their influence as rapidly as they won it. 

Jn 1588, the year of the Armada, one of llie 
bravest navigators iT the Elizabcihau age, Cajitain 
Thomas Cavendish, returned after a two years' 


exploration of the Molucca Isles, ^here he 
been kindly treated by the natives, who assured 
him that they were quite as willing to trade with the 
English as with the*Portuguese. He and others 
applied for a small s<iuadron for India, b«t the 
hlnglish Government did not think the subject de¬ 
serving of consideration. 

The first genuine ^English cxjiedition to India 
partook more of thd warlike and piratical than the 
commercial element, and was rather a species of 
cruise against the Portuguese. 

It w'as fitted out in 1591, under Captains George 
Raymond and James Lancaster, and consi&ti^ of 
tliree large ships, the PemlopCy Merchaui-KoyclX and 
Edward-Bonaventurc, which sailed from PJgni 
on the lotli of April.Storms and tempt",ilour, 
wreck and other disasters, attended this 
which never saw India, and after more than 
years of perilous wandering in unknown seas, Lan¬ 
caster, almost the sole survivor, landed at Rye on 
the 20th of May, 1694, a ruined man. 

As another example of the danger and uncertainly 
of voyaging by unexplored seas and shores in those 
days, when navigation was in its infancy, and super¬ 
stition invested unknown lands with more than 
material yierils, we may mention the expedition of 
Captain AVood, who saileil from London for the 
East Indies in 1591 with three vessels, the 
Bcar^s-’ivhrlp^ and Bcfijamin. He was bearer of ii 
letter from (^ueen Elizabeth vaguely adtircssed to 
the Kmjieror of China. Every species of dl^:lsteJ 
attended his little squadron, which, insle.id of 
finding the East Indies, was driven to the >N'est, 
where the last survivor was heard of at Puerto 
Rico, in i6oi. 

It was not until the great Sir IVancis Drake 
captured five large Portuguese caravels, laden with 
the rich products of India, to certain 

mercliants of'Turkey and the Levant,%ind brought 
from Bengal, Agra, J.ahore, Vegu and Malacca—and 
undoubted intelligence of the wealth oftlie country 
had begun to flow in through other ihanncls— 
that any anxiety vva^ manifested by the I'.nglisli 
to participate in the riches of the East; and oi^he 
departure of the first Dutch exiieditioii m iSgi, 
under Cornelius Hootman, their national i)Fide aiij 
rivalry were thoroughly roused. 

In one of those five caravels taken at the Azores, 
named the »SV. Philipp there were found many 
]iapcis and documcnls, from which the English \ 
fully learned the vast value of Indian mcrchandibc, 
and also the method of trading in the ICastem 
world, t 

Accordingly a company was suggested for tlfal 
* Caiudcu and Hakluyt. *)* Cuindcn. 
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^)urposc, in September, 1599, the petitioners being 
Sir J ohn Hart, Sir J olin Spenctr, knights of London; 
Sir Edward Mitchellson, William Candish, Esej., 
Paul Banning, Robert Lee, Leonard Holiday, John 
Watts, John More, Edward Holmden, Robert 
Hainpson, Thomas Smith, and Thomas Cambell, 
citizens and aldermen of London; and upwards of 
two hundred more, being tlipsc ** of suche persons 
as have written with there owne handcs, to venter in 
the protended voiage to the F«aste Tndias (the whic he 
it maie please the Lorde to prosper), and the sornes 
they will adventure : xxij Septumber, 1599." 

iijjch was the origin of that wonderful commercial 
body^of merchants, who in time to come were to 
c British colours to the slopes of the Hima- 




hamlet with a churcli, having a square Jtowej 
double aisjes, on a bare green eminepCe, noi 
of which Uy an old dock built by Plenty VIII^ 
its inhabitants were chiefly fishermen; but 
easily imagine the excitement with whicl 
gathered crowds on shore, and in craft on"^^ 
river, must have watched the deiyarturc of Lancaster 
and his shipmates, when, on that eventful 15th 
of May, i6or, these four little vessels dropped 
down the Thames on their voyage to Hhat distant 
land of which the people had scarcely the least idea, 
but which they regarded with something of awe 
and myster)’. “ It is curious, *' says Macaulay, “ to 
consider how little the two countries, destined to 
„ ^ J be one day so closely connected, were then known 

^Jurmah, Ava, Java, and through the gates | to each other. The most enlightened Englishmeft 

looked on India with ignorant admiration. The 
most enlightened natives of India were scarcely 
aware that England existed. Our ancestors had a 
dim notion of endless bazaars, swarming with 
buyers and sellers, and blazing with clotli of gold, 
with variegated silks, and with precious stones : of 
treasuries where diamonds were piled in heaps, and 
sequins in mountains, of jialarcs compared with 
which Whitehall and Hampton Court were hovels, 
and of armies ten. times a.s numerous as tliat which 
they had seen assembled at Tilbury to repel the 
Armada.** 

With such visions in their mind, and full of high 
hopes and aspirations, after a brief detention at 
Torbay, I.ancaster’.s crews saw the wBite cliffs fade 
into the sea, and the 20th of June found them two 
degrees north of the line. 

The first place they visited was the island of 
Sumatra, where they met a welcome reception. In 
the Malacca Straits, Lancaster captured a large 
Portuguese vessel h.aving on board calico and 
sj>ircs suffiricni td load all his ships, and on being 
thus smldcnly enriclied, he bore away for Bantam, 
in Java, where he left some agents—the first 
founders of the t’ompany's f.ictorics, and sailing 
from thence for I'.ngland, came safely to .anchor iu 
the Downs in September, 1603 James of Scotland 
had been crowned King of Great Britain three 
months before. 

’ As three generations passed away before events 
seemed to indicate that the East India Company 
would ever become a great military and j:ommer- 
cial power in Asia, a brief glance at its history will 
bring us to the reign of Ch.arles II. 

In 1609, the Orapany obtained a renewal of 
its charter for an undefined ju’riod, .subject to its 
dissolution by goveriimont on a three years’ notice ; 
but befiFc 1612, when a firman of the Mogul em¬ 
peror confirmed the Company in certain privileges 


sum subscribed amounted to ^^30,133 
65. 8 d., and a rommittee of fifteen was deputed to 
manage it. They were formed into “ a body cor¬ 
porate and politic ’’ by the title of “ the (lovcrnor 
and Company of Merchants of J..ondon, trading into 
the East Indies.” 

On the i6lh of October, the queen having signi¬ 
fied her approbation of their views, the comnnUee 
began to eveit themselves to procure .armed vcs.sels 
for the expedition, when suddenly—Sjiain having be¬ 
come (leshoiis of peace—the whole affair was nearly 
crudied by the queen’s approval being withdrawn, 
as she feared the voyage might give umbrage to 
Sp.iiii. Jvventually, on the 31st of December, a 
Royal Ch:irter of I’rivilcges was given to the com- 
jiany of merchant adventurers, but conditionally 
for fifteen years only.* 

'riiomas Smith, alderman of the city of London, 
was named the first governor, with twenty-four 
members as a committee ; and the space over 
which they were XTupowertid to trade was of mighty 
extent, as included Asia, Africa, and even 
America, with all cities and ports therein, an(l 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope to tlie Straits of 
Magellan. 

'I’hc spring of 1601 saw the expedition in readi¬ 
ness. at.Woolwich, under tlic comm.and of Captain 
Rmes I^ancaster, the unfortimate survivor of that 
squadron which left Plymouth in 1591. 

Jt consisted of only four vessels; the Dragon, 
of f)oo tons ; the Hector^ of 300 tons ; the Swan, of 
the .same tonnage ; and the Guest, a victualling 
, ship of 130 ions. They had on board in all 550 
men, well furnished with arms, ammunition, and 
food, and had with them money and goods to the 
value of ;^2o,ooo as a trading stock. 

* The Woolwich of that day was little more than a 

• It is given at great length by Purclias at page 139, vol. i. 
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isles of the Indian Ocean, and on the con- 
^ { of Hitxlobtan, their ships had each made 
nnd voyages to the East, realising enormous 
•Artfi/ 

t 

ore gj-eat things have had a smaller beginning 
that stupendous anomaly, the British Empire 
m India,” says a historian. “ It was in the course 
of lui.', in the reign of James, that the agents of 
the C ' "pany timidly established their first little 
far lory at "Surat. ... At this period the 


of the Comiiany for three years, h(| found all his, 
diplomacy baffled b/ the intrigues of the Portu¬ 
guese he obtained some new privileges, however, 
and some petty territbrial grants. 

The Dutch, whose power in the Indian Seas far 
exceeded ours, were quite as jealous, and in their 
resolution to secure the lucrative trade in the Spice 
Islands, perpetrated a detestable outrage at Am* 
boyna, a fertile isle^ in the Molucca group, where 
we had a little factory at Cambello, occupied by 
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nominal sovereigns of the wliole of India, and the 
real masters and tyrants of a good pan of it, were 
the Muliaminedaniscd Mogul'I'anars, apeople widely 
different in origin, manners, laws, and leligion from 
the Hindoos, the aboriginal, or ancient inhabitants 
of the country.” 

At the solicitation of the Company, yet in its 
infancy,. King James sent as ambassador to Delhi 
Sir 'I'homas Roe, in 1615. Landing at Surat with 
eighty English men-at-arms in their full panoply of 
steel, with trumpeters, banners, and considerable 
pomp, he marched across the country to Ajmere, 
where, on the 23rd of December, the Mogul em¬ 
peror received him with unwonted ceremony; but 
though he remained as ambassador in the interests 


eigliteert defenceless Englishmen. These were 
invited, in a most friendly manner, one evening in 
1622, to visit the governor ot a Dutch castle which 
was garrisoned by 200 soldiers. He puddejjly 
closed the gates, accused them of a design to sur¬ 
prise his petty fortress, put them to the most 
dreadful tortures, and finally cut off the heads of 
ten. 

A Portuguese and nine Japanese were de¬ 
capitated as accomplices of the E^nglish, and this 
massacre was, according to the Abbe Raynal, 
neither resented nor punished until the time of 
Cromwell; so our tr^e in the Spice Isles was 
abandoned, and the affairs of the Company begun 
to decline, though in 1623, on the 4th of February, 
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er royal grant was made to them at West- 
iislcr.* . ' 

this crisis, through the favour in which a 
«*o^oughlon stood with the Shah Jehan, they 
oij authorised to make a new settlement on the 
'•'Hooghlcy, and the ground on which Fort St. George 
and Madras now stand was obtained from a native 
priiK c. 'I'hereon Mr. Francis Day instantly erected 
j^and soon around it there si>rang the 
u to whicli the natives always resorted as the 
best place for trading; and therein they placed the 
money they acquired, to protect it from their native 
lords and princes. 

During the great Civil War and the suspension 
pf all trade, the Fast India Company sank into 
comparative obscurity; hut in 165.;, Cromwell re¬ 
confirmed its jjnvilegos, and to their i)eculiarity 
must be ascribe<l the growtli of its political power 
in Hindostan. Upon })aymcnt of a very incon¬ 
siderable sum, they obtained from the native 
government of Bengal an unlimifed right of trading 
tliroughout that province, without the payment of 
any duty. 

On llie 3r<l of April, iGfii, tlicy obtained a new 
charter from Charles II., giving iheni authority to 
f^eacc or vnir with any jnlnre or peojde “not 
])cing Christians;'’ and seven years subsequently, 
the isle of Bombay, which had been (eded by 
Portugal, as part of the marriage portion of the 


Ct688. 

Princess Katharine, was granted t(^ the Comp^n^ 
“ in free and commoit soccage, as of the manor of 
East Greenwich, at an annual rent of j^io in gold 
on the 30th of Sepftember in each year." Soon 
after, the king granted the Company the isle^of St. 
Helena, as a resting-place. In 1687, the Company, 
lured by the defensible nature of Bombay, trans¬ 
ferred (says Bruce in lys “Annals of the East India 
Company") the pfesidency over all their settle¬ 
ments thence, from Surat; and from tliat time the 
city, with its magnificent port, began to spread and 
increase steadily. 

The Company did not get possession of^he 
“ island of Bombaim," as Mr. Pepys calls i^^ith- 
out some trouble, as the Portuguese, accrnffli^lo 
Dr. Fryar, refused to surrender it, until 
ships of war, under James lx*y, Kar^ ft Mm^ 
borough (wlio was killed in battle with the DfltdjP 
in J6O5), appeared before it, and “landed 50b 
stout men, commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, 
who was appointed generalissimo for the Kin^ of 
England on the Indian coast.” 

Our Indian trade was liable to frequent intcr- 
niyitions by the fierce wars among the natives, 
fermented in many instances liy the Dutch and 
Portuguese ; and these insane strifes, by weakening 
the Mogul empire, encouraged tlie English to le- 
linquish the merely standing on their defence, and 
to become aggressive. 


CHAPTER IT. 

rOUNDATTON OF CALCUTTA AND FAI.T. OF TUK MOOUT. EMPIRE.—ANC.RTA THE PIRATE, ETC. 


In this spirit, in the year i6tS6, fi Captain Nichol¬ 
son, with ten armed \essol# of from twelve to 
seventy gnus each.’having on board only six com¬ 
panies of infantry, 1,000 strong, jirocccded up llic 
Ganges, with orders to levy W'ar against the Mogul 
emjieror, the descendant ot the mighty Tamerlane, 
the Nabob of Bengal! 

This force was ridiculously small to be employed 
for either warlike or political purposes; but the 
totally undisciplined state of the Bengalese was 
fully cObsidered. Nicholson’s orders were to seize 
upon Chittagong, which had been the great empo¬ 
rium in the time of Ackbar, and w\as now’ held by 
the Rajah of Arracan. ^'he interior is moun¬ 
tainous and still covered with jungle; but between 
the ranges are wcll-cultivalcd valleys, covered with 
olive, mango, orange and j/lantain trees. 

• Rymer's Foedera.” 


On being joined by the Company’s fleet, Nichol¬ 
son found hiiu-.eif at the head of nineteen sail; but 
he managed matters so badly that he was beaten off 
by the cannon-of CliiUagong; on w'hich the nabob, 
inflamed with fur}’, deslroyi'd the English factories 
at Patna and Cossimba/ar. I'pon this, the Com¬ 
pany sent out a large shi]) called the Defimey ^ith 
a frigate, under Cai)tain Heath, who had no bctlcr 
success than his predecessor. lie arrived in 
Bengal in October, 1G88, and came to anclior in 
Balasorc Roads. I'he members of our factory 
there had been seized and imprisoned. Captain 
Heath opened a negociation foi tlieii release with# 
the native governor, but was too impatient to 
await the result of it. He landed at the head of 
160 soldiers, captured a thirty-gun battery, and 
plundered the town; but tlie result of these pro¬ 
ceedings was, that the English prisoners were carried 





CALCUTTA FOUNDED. 


mt.o the interior, where they perished in hopeless 
captivity. 

From Balasore, Heath now sailed to Chittagong, 
and after some fruitless negociations there, he 
wenUlo Arracan, and finally arrived at Madras in 
March, 1689, with fifteen ships, on board of which 
was all that now remained to the Company of their 
once flourishing factories in Bengal. The irritated 
nabob vowed to expel the Paiglish everywhere 
from his dominions. Our factory at Surat was 
seized; the island of Bombay was environed by 
an. Indian fleet; the factories at Masulipatam and 
ViJifgapatam were captured, and in the latter many 
of till* Company’s servants were put to cruel and 
lmgerit‘r deaths ; but, according to the histories of 
M^U-ji^^thers, the treasury of the nabob began to 
\^hk low, and he and his ministers believing that, 
'^Vrom their recent failures, the Company could never 
become sufficiently strong* to be formidable, became 
open to friendly negociatioris. 

Surat was restored with all that had been taken; 
but during our contests with the natives, our power¬ 
ful enemies, the French, had won a footing in India, 
and established themselves at Pondicherry, on the 
Coroniandol coast, where they obtained a slip of| 
land, five miles in length, from the King of Beja- j 
P'orc, and at once proceeded to fortify it, while 
sedulously cultivating the fficndsliip of such native 
lirinces as were inimical to the English, who now saw 
the stern necessity for obtaining, by gold or steel, 
.in extension of territory to render them independent 
of all native princes. 

‘‘The truth is.’’says Sir john Malcolm, “that 
Irom the day on which the Company’s troops 
marched one mile from their factories, the increase 
of (heir territories and their armies became a prin- 
(i]»le of self-preservation ; and at tlic end of every 
one of those nurn’erous contests in which they weie 
involved by the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of 
their neighbours, or the rapacity or ambition of 
their servants, they were forced to adopt measures 
for improving their strength, which soon apjieared 
to be the only mode by which they could avert the 
occuiTcnce of similar danger.” 

While Pondicherry was growing in strength, so 
far were the Company from being able to attempt 
its destruction, that they were unable to hold the 
sea against a French squadron of four ships, armed 
with twenty, forty, sixty, and sixty-six guns respec- 
•tively, which hovered on the western coast of 
India, and captured one of their large ships within 
forty miles of Bombay. About this time Tegna- 
patara, a town and port not far from Pondicherry, 
wa!^ acquired by purchase from a native prince, and 
thereon the Company built a stronghold called Fort 


St. David. “ It is rather curious,” says 
“ that while the French, with whom ’we wej^H 
war, allowed the Company quietly to {oxi\(yWKk 
selves in their immediate vicinity, the DuloTjljH 
allies, manifested the utmost jealousy, and refS^ 
to recognise the right which the Company claimed, 
in virtue of their purchase, to levy harbour dues and 
customs.” 

About nine years later, more important acquisi¬ 
tions were made by the Company. Aurungzebe, 
the Mogul emperor, had made his son Assim 
Ooshaun, Viceroy of Bengal, and as the latter 
aspired to dethrone his father, as Aurungzebe had 
dethroned his, money was requisite for the scheme. 
Thus, for a good round sum he sold to the Kaot 
India Company the zemindarships of Govindpore, 
Chiitanutty, and Calcutta. The word zontfidar, 
according to Grant's “Inquiry into the Nature of 
Zemindary Tenures” (1791), signifies a possessor or 
holder of land, without ascertaining the particular 
mode of tenure, or the interest in the lands holden. 
But in 1707, nine years after these territories were 
acquired, Fort William (so called in honour of the 
late reigning king) was finished, a town rose under 
its protection—the future “City of Palaces”—and 
the Com]>any made Calcutta its presidency, and it 
rapidly rose to the dignity of being capital of 
British India. 

The actual founder of our settlement, at Calcutta 
was Mr. Job Charnork. one of tiie firs* Englisiimen 
who made a conspicuous figure in the political 
theatre of India, and who, it may literally be said, 
laid the first stone of the mighty fabric of our 
Eastern Empire; and his tombstone was long 
visible in the old cemetery of Calcutta. The Com- 
])any had now a footing m Bengal, similar to that it 
already possessed '’t Madras and Bombay. 

In 1693, King William had granted a new 
charter to the Company, under which it was reciuired 
to augment its capital stock, then amounting to 
^^756,000, to ^{^1,500,000, and to e.x'port in every 
year British produce to the value of 00,000. 
But the power of the Crown to grant such a 
monopoly was questioned by the Commons, v ho 
passed a resolution declaring, “that it is the right 
of all l'’.nglishmen to trade to the East Indies, or to 
any part of the world, unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament.” In this situation tlie affairs*’ of the 
Company remained until 169S, when, to obtain a 
charter conferring an exclusi\'e right of trading to 
India, ^2,000,000, at eight per cent., were offered 
to Government by a number of .subscriliors uncon¬ 
nected with the olil Comjiaoy, which, to maintain 
its privileges, had iircviously offered ^700,000 at 
four pel cent. 
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us were two East India Companies erected 
i^ lhe satpe' kingdom, which could not but be 
prejudicial to each other. A few private 
.45^6 now began to speculate on their own risk, 
establishing a kind of third company. In 
*i'702, these corporations were in a measure united 
by an indenture tripartite, to which the queen was 
the third party, and six years later saw lliem 
jicrfectly consolidated by Act of the first British 
•V.«iunK‘nt,*by their later name of the “ United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.” 

From this period, the Comjiany has occupied 
a station of vast iaiporunce m the commercial 


infuriated mob, on a gibbet within «the high-watoa-, 
mark.* Before the Consolidating Bill had passed 
the Commons, the Creat Mogul, Aurungzebe, a 
man whose heart neVer felt a generous sentiment 
or inspired that feeling in the heart of another— 
died, and hcrce wars followed his death. 

His son Azim, or Assim, was proclaimed emperor 
in Hindostan j his son Baliaclur Shah seized the 
remote throne of Cabiil, and marching down to 
Agra, at the head of the hardy Afghans, the 
ferocious Kyberees, and other tribes, defeated his 
rival in a severe battle, in which Azim and his 
grown-up sons were slain, and his 
infant, was captured. 


mVKR VIKW IN RATPOOTANA. 


interests of this country; and an account of the 
various legislative provisions wliirli have been m.i(le 
for its support and regulation may ])c found in¬ 
corporated in most of the lii&torics of England. 
At this period English and Scottish ships seem at 
limes to have fought each other in IiidLiu waters, 
as some of those sent from hxlinhiirgh by the 
]')arien Company were, after the ruin of thjt 
colony by the artifices of William III., attacked, 
and their crews treated as pirates. For acting 
thus, an^English captain namerl Green, was seized 
in 1705, when in command of the JVonester^ East 
Indiainan, in Burntisland harbour, together with 
thirteen of his crew, who were alleged to have been 
concerned in the murder of an entire Scottish 
crew in the Indian Seas. For this, after a due 
trial, Green and two of his crew were conducted to 
Leith, and there hanged, imid the execrations of an 


Scarcely was the sword sheathed, when a prince 
named Cambakah unfurled the standard of revolt 
in that spacious district named the Deccan, or “the 
South,” a term applied by Hindoo writers to all 
that portion of Hindostan which lies to the south 
of the Nerbudda river; but in advancing, he was 
defeated and slain near Hyderabad. • 

Every event subsequent to this, by weakening 
the Mogul, tended to strengthen the Company’s 
prospects of territorial aggrandisement; for though 
thus victorious, he was compelled to make a truce 
that was humbling and dishonourable with the 
plundering Mahraltas, and to stoop to a compromise 
with the Rajpoots. These were barely accom¬ 
plished, when the fierce and fanatic Sikhs burst 
int(^ his territories and ravaged them as far as Lahore 
on the one side, and the gates of Delhi on the other. 

• Burton’s “ Trials." 
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lo 4he towns ^pturcd, they massacred, with wan¬ 
ton barbarity, men, women,* and children, and 
even dug up the bodies of the dead, that they 
might become food for birds and beasts of prey. 
'J'hey were led by a chief called Bandu, who had 
been bred a religious ascetic, and who combined 
with bold and daring counsels a sanguinary 
nature. " 

Hahadur Shah had to marcli against them in 
person, and compelled them to retire to tlic 
moiinlams, where Bandu took refuge in a fori, 
wli^ch, though surrounded, was too strong to be 
slorincd. The Sikhs cut a passage through at the 
Ij^int’of the sword, and a man was taken, who 
gave iShiself up as Bandu, that tlie latter might 
>he emperor, though sufficiently struck 
byihc ^ijfconer’s noble self-devotion to spare his 
life, *yct was ungenerous enough to send him in 
an iron cage to Delhi.* 

Bahadur died .soon after, in February, 1712, and 
Icft^four sons to contend fbr the throne. Zehander 
Shah, who triumphed over his brothers, after put¬ 
ting to dcatli every prince of the blood he could 
lay hands on, by having their eyes torn out of the 
sockets, was in a few months dethroned by his 
nephew Farokshir, though already the Hindoos 
were beginning to feel, that for the vast majority of 
tlie population of India, any form of government 
would be belter than this, and these convictions 
made the ( oming reign of the Company easier. 

I’arokshir had been seven years on Iiis bloody 
throne, when again the Mahrattas, and tlic Sikhs 
under Bandu, invaded liim. 'J'he latter was made 
])risoner, and conveyed to Delhi with a hundred 
and forty others, all of whom were beheaded, while 
tlieir iinforiunate leader was tortured to death. 
The cmpeior soon after was assassinated, and 
succeeded by a young prince of tlie blood, who 
died in three months, to be succeeded by another 
youth, who died -most probably by poison—within 
a shorter period. Fong I’re this, the Mahratta 
dnun had been heard in every part of the empire, 
and wherever it was beaten, carnage, ravage, and 
plunder ensued. 

Mohammed Shah was now set upon the throne, 
and under him, the empire of the Great Mogul 
crumbled away. The Hindoos and Mohammedans 
began to fight constantly, even in ] )elhi; and the 
Shiahs and Soonees, the two rival Rfoslem sects, 
•jlaughtcrcd each other. Imdcr the rule of the 
Nizam-ul'Mulk, the Deccan was rent from the 
empire ; the Rohillas seized upon the northern 
])rovincos, and in 1739, all went still more to wreck 
and ruin, wlien the Persians, under tlie great Nadir 
* Lulm’b “ Indialliit. of the PunjauV’ &c. 


Shah, 80,000 strong, laid siege to Candahar,™H 
jmshing on, crossed the Indus by a bridge of beSH 
and advanced into the Punjaub, massacring 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. ^ 

Delhi was taken and sacked. From sunrise™ 
sunset that magnificent city was given up to the 
fury of 20,000 soldiers ; and slaughter, rapine, and 
outrage reigned in their most horrible forms. 
Nadir’s sole object was plunder. He, seized •the 
imperial treasures and the jewels of the famous 
“pcacoik throne”—a mass of priceless gems. 
He plundered all the Omrahs of the empire, and 
the common inhabitants, employing cveiy' sjiccies 
of the most inhuman torture to ^xlori contributions. 
Many died under these cruelties, and many slew 
themselves to escape them. 

After a residence of fifty-eight days, he marched 
from Delhi, carrying off with him treasure, in mriney, 
plate, and jewels, to the value of ^30,000,000 
sterling. 

The Mogul had escaped with his life only. He 
preserved his liberty, but was so stupefied by his 
humiliation and defeat, that a kind of lethargy, 
born of despair, seized him. His capital was a 
ruin ; his treasury empty ; his army destroyed ; the 
sources of revenue gone; the Mahrattas threatened 
him on the south, while the Afglians hung like a 
thundercloud on the mountains of the north-west; 
and now it was that, amidst this dissolution and 
dismemberment of his own mighty <;m]>irc, the 
British began to lay the sure and solid foundation 
of (heirs. 

About this time Angria the pirate greatly infested 
the Indian seas, his flotilla being always recruited 
by the military and other stores captured from 
Ihilish shijis. An expedition was filled out against 
him in 1737. Among those commanding the 
Company’s troops were William Mackenzie, sort of 
the Karl of C’romartie,formerly of the Scots Brigade j 
and among llie Company’s sea officers Patrick, son 
of James, J^ord Torpliichcii. But the whole force 
perished in a tempest; and Angria and his brotlicr, 
also a ])irate, held tlie seas against all comers, till 
naval ojicnitions were taken against them by Coin- 
madorc Bagwell. 

After long watching for Angria, on the 2 2ud of 
December, 1 73S, he at last de.scried this ferocious 
wretch, who was for so long the terror of the Aastern 
seas, issuing with nine grabs and thirtet-n gallivats 
from llie strong jxwl of Gheriali, whirli uj^ens in a 
point of land that juts out into the ocean 170 miles 
southward of Bombay, and forms a good land¬ 
locked harbour. 'Hie fortress here was the abode 
and sironglioKl of Angria Grabs were three- 
masted, stpiai e-rigged vessels of about a 00 tons, 
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‘^ihe "'ith nine and twelvc-poundcrs j 

,se werehjfndsome vessels of liarqiie rij;. Oalli- 
weretcrnft of seventy tons, oacli carrying from 
.0300 men. 

. * The commodore bore down upon them, and 
though their force was greatly superior to his, they 
fled from his cannon, and took slicUer in Rajah- 
l)OK* Their swift sailing rendered them successful 
in fliglit, and though they suflered from Hagwell’s 
broadsides, they contrived to elude him, and in 


t*73^ 

complaint at Bombay; and Captain Inchbird 
com])clled to makc‘‘prizes of his grabs, gallivats,* 
and fishing boats. Nevertlieless Mcnajec seized 
upon the isle of Ejejihanta, so celebrated for its 
wonderful cave and mythological sculptures^ which 
have been so often described, and which lies only 
seven miles south-west of Bombay. When at List' 
reduced to misfortune by the neglect of his brother, 
he became the sycophant of the British, and hum¬ 
bled himself to beg their aid— but for a lime only. 



spite i)f his vigilance, while he iiursued them, some 'I'he union of the clashing interests of the rival 
of their .shi[)s captured certain Britisli merch.mt- j Indian companies, the tranquillity and commercial 
men. Soon after this craven flight from Bagwell’s prosperity, all contributed to increase the value of 
little stpiadron, four large East Indiamen were our growing possessions in the East, and to en- 
altackcd by a powerful flotilla belonging to ^he i courage the Company to seek their extension, 
^amc \uTatc chief. A single ship of the commercial ■ “ V.very year some branch in India was lopped off 


squadron beat them off with scs’ure loss; though the 
British* in their sea encounters with these pirates 


the Mogul tree; some adventurer succeeded in 
making an independent sovereign stale out of a 


were deficient in promptitude, their physical | smaller or larger portion of that empire; there was 


strength, however, caused them to be greatly 


a constant destniction and reconstruction, o» 


dreaded, while then: cApacily to handle large ships , attempts at it. The mass of the population had 

\ ’ctQ'N 4 tmiOa averston Vo i\vc ^wssnWns 

lencf. insfrtcncr, .md d-iriiiji spirit, ahtTTiatecI by pTvfcrcuct for our rule and protection. ^od 

cowartKtc, wa.s a source of pcipciual .u Surat, Bombay, l-ort St. D.iviil, Odrutlu,. 


slrauee 
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establishment where we ^ould protect them, 
they flocked to trade witli ns anil live with us. 
I'iven many of the Mussulmans^ when opj)ressed at 
lioiiic, took refuge in our settlements. 'I'he Com¬ 
pany were sigiuilly indebted, in various stages of 
their progress, to humble practitioners in medicine. 
It was in conseijuence of a cure etfccled on the 
favourite ilaughter of one Mogiil.empcror that they 
liad first been allowed a footing in Bengal.”* 


Hamilton, as a reward for curing, at JJelhi, 
Emperor barokshir of a dangerous disease, obta 
for the Company a gram of three villagcSf 
Madras, with the hberty of juin hasing in ISenJ 
thirty-seven townslnps, and conveying iheir goods 
through the province duty frc'e ; and about seven 
years after the death of Farok.sliir, the Company was 
allow’ed to eslablisli a court of justice, consisting 
of a mayor and nine aldermen, at caili di the tliree 



In the year 1715, a Scotlish medical man namal [ prcsldein.ies of Madras, Bomlia}, and C.iUutta. 


<■ 



VIKW NEAR PONDICHERRY. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SIEGES OV MADRAS, FORT ST. DAVID, AND PONDICHERRY. 


The French East India Company, having made 
Pondicherry a formidable strongholn, now began 
to excite the fears and jealousy of the English 
Company by their increasing influence and extend¬ 
ing trade; and on Sir Robert Walpole losing office 
at home, the war which broke ovit in F.uropc rapidly 
s\>read to India ; and many of the most distin- 

officers in the French service -epaired to 
the tor \h*- * ati.'cfcing the 


British settlements before Uiey were capable of 
defence. * 

Among these was M. de la Bourdonnais, who 
from a subaltern rank in the navy had risen to be 
(iovemor of the Isles of Bourbon and Slaurilius, 
and who prepared a squadron in France for the East. 
Of this our government was duly informed, and a 
British naval force, commanded by Commodore 
Bumet comprising two ships nf sixty guns each, 
one ot Mvvi a, trigirW ot xv^enlY, soon Kover^ 
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%c Eastevn seas, and betweej\ the Straits of 
and Malacca made many valuable I'rench 
and one of forty guns was t.ikcn into die 
. 'I^vicc and named the rrhe. In July, 

' 1745, the commodore was olT the coast of (^’oro- 
inaiidel, at a time when there was no h'rencli licet 
there as yel, and when J^ondiclierry, with all the 
siren .ih of its fortifications, had a garrison of only 
•tjO J'.i.J0i»enns under M. ]>u]»leix. 

l»y an agieement made with tlie Nabob ot llengal, 
ll.irnet’s opeiations were confined to the sea, and a 
few more prizes were taken prior to his death at 
h'ort St. David, after wliicli Cajilain Peyton assumed 
the romniand, and^ when cruising on the morning 
of the 25th of June, 174O, olf the coast near Nega- 
patam, he suddenly sighted the sipiadron of La 


Rourdonnais, consisting of nine sail, armed with 
294 guns, and carrying 3,300 men, 700 of whom 
were Africans. TJic Hag of La Eourdonnais was on 
board a scventy-giin ship. 

Our sipiadron h:id not half this number of 
men ; but they were resolute and belter disc ijdined, 
iind lvee])jng the weatlier-gauge, baffled all the 
manuiuvres of the French to beat to windward, 
'fhe indecisive conflict that ensued was maintained 
by cannon alone, and Peyton, without the consent 
of his officers, bore away to Trincomalee, leaving 
tile enemy in ])ossession of tlio ocean. 

M. (le*la Pourdonnais, believing that he had 
notiling farther to fear from our naval force, bore 
up for Pondicherry, where he began to jircparc in 
earnest for the siege of Madraspalain, as it was 
then called, a prize vvorlli figliting for, and, to all 
appearance, to l)e won willioiif much labour. 
Madras projier consisted of three divisions. Its 
northern (juartcr was a vast assemblage of huts \ 
adjoining this was the Black’Town, or Chinna- 


])alani,occuim‘(l by Indian aiid Armenian merchants, 
and .siiriounded by .1 low wall. South of this lay 
the Willie 'Town, or Fort St. (icorge. forming a 
parallelogram 400 yarils long by joo broad. A 
^e^y defective wall, strengthened by four bastions, 
engirt il \ there wcic no outworks. ^Vilhin it stood 
an English and Roman Catliolic cliurch, the factory, 
and some fifty houses for the Euro])eans, whose 
nimiber was only 300. ()f these, 200 were soldiers. 
'I'he 'governor never went abroad without being 
attended by sixty armed peons. l)csidcs Ivis British 
guard, and with two Union Jacks borne liefore 
him. 

Such was the stale of Madras when M. de la 
Rourdoimais api)eared before it on the i4tU of 
September with i‘levcnsail, twoofwhicli were bomh- 
vcssels, manned by 3,700 men. 'I'lie troops, ariUleiy, 
** • '^AtUs, Geo,," 1712. 


» 

and stores were lancjod, and a cam^ formed wlrtte. • • 
tlie Count d’Kstaing, captain of artillery, was sent 
forward with a hundred bayonets to reconnoitre a 
place where defence was never seriously contein- 
]>laled, but wliic b was not to be surrendereef at the 
first .shot. On the iSlh, the town was battered by , * 
twelve mortars on the land side, and by three of the 
kirgcst ships of the ^sijuadron from the scawanl; llioir 
fire was so heavy that the little garrison began to think 
of Jiegociatiuns; and on the 20th, Messrs. Mon.sou 
anti l l.iliburton came forth as deputies, and urged 
that as tlie lown-was within the territory oJ‘*tlic 
Mogul, the attack should cease ; but understanding * 
that the views of the French ucrc serious, asl-ed 
what contribution would induce llrem liyctire. 

“ I do not traffic in honour,” replied 
(loluiais proudly. “The flag of I'railte sliajl ^ 
])lanted on Madras, or 1 shall die before its ,* 
walls!” • 

Preparations were made for an lussaiilt, which 
there were no means of withstanding ; and to j^wre 
the little place the horrors of a storm, on the 2Tst . 
the town and fort capitulated, all the garrison, &c., 
were made prisoners of war, but were allowed to g<i 
where they jilcased, “on condition that they shall 
not bear arms against France till exchanged. 'I’lie 
gaiTison to be landed at I'ort St. David, the sailors 
to go to (londcloar, and the W.atregucl (late to lie 
put in possession of the French lroop:5 at two in 
the afternoon—all mines .and countermines to be 
revealed.” La Bourdonnais ])]edge(l himself upon 
his honour to restore Madras to the Com])any 
ultimately, on a fi.xeil ransom ; but M. Dupleix, wlio 
had previously formed his own schemes for uni-, 
vcrsal conquest, and lud a desire for the cntiie 
conduct of the war, insi.'^ted lliat the former should 
break the treaty of capitulation,, and at all hazauls 
retain Madras. But La Rourdonnais was averse to 
a plan whit li wouUl coui])romise his honour; and 
leaving all authority in the hands of M. DesjwL 
inenil, he hurrieil to Pondicherry, in October, to 
remonstrate with the govei nor. 

Many tiiiarrels aiul much toolncss ensued, after 
which La Bourdonnais took his departure to 
France, in order to answer certain allegations made 
against him by M. ] >Liplei-\ and others, and to seek 
sucli patronage from flic East India Oompany as 
might enable him to return and cnisli them. But 
on his homeward voyage he was taken ])risoncr by 
a BritLsh ship of war, and brought to EiigladU, 
where, as he had shown himself alike a man of 
honour, valour, and humanity, he wa.s received witli 

favour by all lanks. 

“ A director of our F’asi India Company offered 

* Barua Gruut. 








jtiTfCt dependence cm Sokhen:*^ M doriql 

^Aegodatboe abo^t the firontiei>betweei> 1969^^1^ 

187$* lUasia at drat objected to t|tt( State Wni 9 

included in Afsfiaxi, tenittNy, bur subsequfi^tl)^ 

withdrew Jtier protett^ d>r the reason tfeuit the 

Prince of Mannendi was a devoted p^sonal adhe^ 

rent of Shere Ali of *Cabul. 

* 

It was soon evidatt that Riman intrigues were 
pressing upon the latter prince in another direo- 

• tion, for, according to the Bmbay of Janu¬ 
ary, 1877, the Govemi^ of Herat had advised his 
sovereign to release Siidir Khan, the duef of the 
Japishaiel Turcomans, an alien race in the vidaity 
of that city, vdio were about to ally themselves with 
Russia; hence, it was augured that, notwithstanding 
the apparent friendship and cordiality inaugurated 
between him and the Indian Government at the 
great Uroballa durbar in 7869, his regard for the 
lndian*administration hod never been sincere, and 
he was the more likely to become the tool Of 
Russia. 

' That Shere Ali was ^spidous of us there could 
be little doubt, though he accepted our presents of 
aims and money; but, being as unscrupulous a,** 
most A^hans, he would not hesitate to repudiate.' 
the most solenm engagement he made if it inter- 
fered with his whim or his intent; and it is very 
])robable that he was suspicious of our desigi^, for, 
despite all assurances that we had no desire to 
enter his country, we had established an outpost at 
Quettah, orBhawl, on the south frank of the Tukata 
range of mountains, where the people are Afghans 
and Beloochees. That this measure gave him high 
umbrage was evident from the fact that he directed 
Sofdar Ali, commanding the Kandahar anny, to 
visit the Bolan Pass, and discover what was the 
object of the Britibh Govenunent in constructing a 
road through it 

But, be Russian intrigues what they might, the 
time had now come when it was necessary for 
the Indian Administration to fix its attention on 
Afghanistan. It had been asserted that Shere Ali 

* had been for some time in very indifferent health, 
and that if ke died of disease, or by assassination— 
as the luckless Shah Sujah perished—there would 
commence a reign of anarchy and misrule, by 
\^ch Russia, under the pretence of intervention, 
^'would be sure to make permanent profit. Our 

r^resentative at the Court of Cabul was a mere 
moonshee—Atta Mohammed Khan—instead of a 
man of position, and it was well known that on 
pcrfrl of his life be dared only forward to the Indian 
Administration such local iMormadon as Shere Ali 
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a crying necesstiy ftw 1 
at oU boaards, residi^ in tcf 
dm progrem of events. ) 

Ihe pr a c tica b ility of invading dto mtotub 
sesskmd in India 6y land has ofteit been 
and otmoflt os .often been op the point 6f 
to the test; and duxiiig die campaign Mosopipt 
in 1813, die idea was actually revived, and {t was 
cuitendy believed that^ in the event of peaiG^ % 
corps of the French army, under Davoust, aad|^ 
by One of similar strength from Russia, w^ 
descend the Volga, cross the Caspian $ea, and 
march on India; and this rumour g^ned ground 
about the of Lord Moira’s nominadon as 
Govemo]><»e|iki^ and Commander-in-chief. 

In 1829, long before the Russians had, as they 
have now done, pushed their froiftier almost in 
sight of die Cabul mountain^ and overrun Bokhara 
and Turkestan, two works bearing on this mudh- 
agitated subject appeared, one by General Sir De 
Lacy Evans, ** On Pracdcability of an Invasion 
of ^tish India," and another on the same subject, 
published anonymously. 

The former work, the author of whicb.was an 
ofincer of the hi^^est distinction, who had sen^ in 
the operations against Ameer Khan and the Pin- 
daiees, is full of information relatively as to die 
routes that offer themselves, and to ^ natura of 
the countries through which they pass, and s^ow 
the perfect i»acticability, even then, of that pi^er- 
prise which it is common^ believed has beat ^ 
the Russian mind for many years past » . 

Sothe of the r^ons to traversed by the in¬ 
vader are barren eno 3 |t^f^^ others are aijjhwg the 
^nest in die world, wUifr 9 l||P|M the M or 
the climate, with an abidsonra of aU Aof;^ 
advancing amy would Venw^and, paitjcalariy, 
that most essendal eleme^^Ke means oi trauspOfl^ 
Horses and cam^ constitute die chief wealth of 
the inhabitants, and these quadrupeds abound in 
numbers, together With oxen, asses, and!mules. 
The principal line of inarch indicated in did work 
of General Evans is facilitated, throughout a gsrat 
portion of its extent, by a navigable strea^ ^ 
which are always numerous craft of a sire and con; 
struction most suitable for the amveyance of, 
troops and stores; and, lastly, he asserted,^ that 
time, as to the disposition eff the nativei^ or thbir 
powers of resistance, if averse to the mviMkr, 
that the accounts were such as to divest the yuOSt 
cautious of any doubt with respect to did swGceiii^ 
of the undertaking. On tiie great^ 

Oxus, or, more properly speakiii^ 

to the vidni^ of Cabul, neididr fh'W/imbde 
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which the natives are armed, or in ability to act and that they had steam navigation in view on the 
in concert, was there anything, it was asserted, Sea of Aral But since Colonel Head wrote, they 
which a disciplined army could not overcome. have spread their lines and intrigues far beyond 
In 1834 the matter was also well discussed by Khiva. He ^ints out a route from the Gulf of 
Colonel Head, of the Queen’s Royals, who served Balkan to Herat as being the shortest line by 
as Quartermaster-General to the force assembled which the Indus can be approached, while General 
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PORTRAIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OP WALES. 


before Kolapore, in the South Mahratta country, 
during 1827.* He gives little that is new on the 
subject, but bears ample testimony, as a military 
man, to the ease with which a Russian inva¬ 
sion could be attempted; and he quotes, as a 
startling circumstance, the evidence taken before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, that 
the Russians had surveyed the Oxus with great 
care, were establishing a military colony at Khiva, 
* “Journey from India to Europe,' &c. 


, Evans advocated one by Khiva and Bokhara, Balk, 
and Cabul, the very point to which the State 
policy, attention, and watchful diplomacy of Indian 
statesmen arc now drawn. 

j In the spring of 1877 there came to light an 
[ example of the interest taken by Russia in our 
. Indian frontiers. We have referred in its place to 
the important Trans-Himalayan explorations, and 
the mission undertaken by Sir Douglas Forsyth, by 
‘ order of the Indian administration, to Ka3hgar and 
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the regions of the Upper Oxus. It transpired that 
the reports of these examinations—at least, the 
complete form in which they were to be laid before 
the Viceroy and the Indian Secretary of State— 
were ordered to be carefully preserved from cir¬ 
culation, lest they might offer a too desirable con¬ 
tribution to Russian research in the same regions.*' 
put in spite of these instructions, it is not unlikely 
thill co])ies of the reports were carefully perused j 
and udied in the very quarters where it was . 
hoped they would not be attainable. 1 

It can be shown that Russia, in the event of any’ 
movement towards India, besides her railway that 
runs norlli from Rostov, on the Sea of Azof, to 
Vladikavkas, north of the Kasbek Pass, over the 
Caucasus, has still another line that commands the 
supply from Astrakhan, by steamer to Baku, a port 
on the Caspian Sea, and close to the Persian 
frontier. While the railway above-named leaves 
140 miles of road over the Caucasus to be accom¬ 
plished ere Tiflis is reached, by the Caspian Sea 
t]'oo])s and stores could be poured, with ease, at 
once into Trans-Caucasia. A movement of this 
nature would render the attitude of Persia of great 
intere.st to India: between her frontier and the 
Baku-'riilis road lie those plains over which her 
armies and those of Russia have fought again and 
again: and seldom without success to the former, 
while disciplined by British officers and paid by 
British subsidies. 

When these aids were withdrawn Persian re¬ 
verses began, and in 1827 Paskiewitch defeated 
the army of the Shah, and dictated to him terms of 
peace in his capital of 'JPeheran. There, now, the 
Russian influence is .^^.’^hile we have lost our 
hold upon the Shah, who, while perhaps hating 
and fearing Russia, has virtually become almost 
her vassal. 

, From Moscow to Vladikavkas is a five days’ 
journey by railway. The circl? of Moscow con¬ 
tains 100,000 troops. From Kasan by the Volga 
to Baku is ten days by stehm; and as the circle 
of the former place contains permanently 30,000 
troops, Russia could quietly and with ease increase 
the Trans-Caucasian army to a quarter of a million 
of soldiers. To detach Persia from Russia would 
strengthen our frontiers, both towards her and 
Cabifl. “ A few good native Indian troops,” says 
a writer who has studied the question, “a con¬ 
siderable number of experienced officers speaking 
Persian, and a money subsidy, would turn I’ersia 
from a Russian alliance. With Persia hostile, a 
Russian line of advance through Baku is endangered. 

. . . . If further motives be needed for such 
a step in Persia, I need only point to the fact, that 


[1877. 

if Persia were in our liands, any Russian advance 
along the Attrck Valley, now recognised as the 
only route\.by which India will ever be really 
endangered, would become impossible; and that 
our prestige throughout the entire East would be 
raised, while that of Russia would proportionately 
fafl.” 

Looking to another quarter, some very able 
Anglo-Indians, and even travellers of foreign 
nations, haye affirmed that the next great danger 
to British India will be from the Chinese, all the 
more so that rifled cannon and breechloaders are 
coming into use even there. We have already seen 
a little of this peril on our Burman borders, and 
also on the other side of India, at Yarkand; but 
we were tolerably assured of safety while Sir Jung 
held the strong passes beyond the pestilential 
Terai of Nepaul. 

We lost our chief friend and strength on the 
frontier in question—the Chinese—^when “ the Bis- 
mark of Nepaul,” Sir Jung Baliadoor, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath and of the Star of '*^ndia, 
died suddenly in the Terai, on the 2Sth of February, 
1877. These orders of chivalry he had received as 
the reward of the good services he had rendered us 
during the siege of Lucknow, when the division of 
Ghoorkas marched on Lucknow from their yet un¬ 
mapped native hills of mist and rain. He aided 
us in the subjugation of Eastern Oude, and subse¬ 
quently allowed our troops to cross his borders in 
pursuit of the rebels. The story of Sir Jung’s life 
presents a sensational career of romance and ciime 
most singular in this age of the world, even in 
India. 

The nephew of an influential Ghoorka gentleman, 
he spent his earlier years in gambling and Indian 
dissipation of every kind, but repaired to the capital, 
Khatmandoo, with the intention of pushing liis 
fortune on his uncle becoming chief Minister of the 
kingdom of Nepaul. Ambitious, he speedily be¬ 
came a man of mark; unscrupulous, he resolved to 
take a short path to power by the murder of his 
uncle. The idea of committing this crime is said 
to have been suggested to him by the Ranee, or 
queen, who had formerly been that uncle’s pa¬ 
troness; but who now, for some reason best'known 
to herself, desired his destruction. 

He perished accordingly, and then the Ranee, 
who appeared to have been the virtual ruler of 
Nepaul, transferred her favour to the nephew, 
Sir Jung, whom she made Commander-in-chief. 
Another assassination, that of his uncle’s successor 
both as Minister and favourite of the fickle Ranee, 
became necessary for the further advancement of 
his fortunes. So far as actually kno\vn, he did not 
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commit this foul* deed with his hand •, but that he victims were everywhere hemmed in by his guards, 
profited thereby was a suspicious and undoubted The next, morning, having a majority of friends at 
circumstance. A colleague of the victim was court, to his office of Commander-in-chief he added 
accused of having been the assassin; the Ranee de- that of Prime Minister. 

manded vengeance; to cloak himself, perhaps, Sir A party was soon formed against him, but the 
Jung was quite ready to gratify her; and a horrid conspirators were seized and beheaded ; while the 
tragedy ensued. Sir Jung suggested to a friend of Ranee, who had taken some port in the plot, 
the murdered man to put his alleged destroyer to with her husband and two sons, were banished, 
death, and become himself sole Minister of Nepaul; The heir, Dhiraj Toorendri Eikram, was placeB 
Finding that he hesitated, Jung BahSfcdoor, having upon the throne, “but Jung llahadoor was a 
the whole Ghoorka army at his orders, determined genuine Mayor of the Palace to Faineant; “ 

to arrest him till the dark scheme was carried out, for so much was the prince kept in the background, 
and gave an armed party the signal to do so. The and so little known of him, that many people in 
son of this too weak, or loo scrupulous man, think- Britain believed the Minister to be the King of 
ing his father’s life was in peril, rushed forward to Nepaul. He made little attempt to conceal the 
save him, but was instantly cut down ; while his great power in his hand, for when, on liis visit to 
unfortunate father, who sought to avenge him, fell this country, in 1850, he was entertained by the East 
a corpse under a bullet from the riile of Jung India Company, he said, in replying«to his health, 
Bahadoor. that henceforth “his army, his munitions of w'ar, 

The slain man had many friends, who were and his own life should be devoted to the service of 
also the enemies of the favourite. Fourteen of | Great Britain;" but never a word did he say of the 
thest^ all chiefs of rank, were in the room when j king, his master. Whatever his early deeds, he bc- 
thtfse deaths took place, and it was alleged that j came a firm friend of the British Government. He 
they sought to take summary vengeance. How- ■ went much to court, and was a good deal feted in 
ever tliat may be, Sir Jung, trusting to the fidelity | society ; he travelled in England and in Scotland, 
of his followers, with his own rifle shot down i and in the latter country was so struck with the 
thirteen of them before they could escape from | magnificent appearance of the Grenadier Company 
the room. It has been alleged that this was a : of the 93rd Highlanders, that he wished to pur- 
deliberate massacre planned beforehand, as the * chase it! 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

CONCLUDING KEMARK.S. 

"When we consider the/progress of British power the Orient, “and beheld her merchant factors,” 
in the East, and the long course of events we have says M. Dupin, in his time, “ reign over a hundred 
narrated, iUis impossible not to be impressed with millions of subjects. The conquests of her mer- 
surprise and admiration. Before the union or con- chants in Asia began where those of Alexander 
solidation of Great Britain, and when England was ceased, and where the terminus of the Romans 
•single-handed, a few merchant adventurers, anxious could never reach. At this moment, from the 
only to gain a paying trade, sent a few small banks of the Indus to the frontiers of China, from 
vessels to the then almost unkno’vn East as a the mouths of the Ganges to the mountains of 
bold experiment. Some perished amid tempests, 'I'hibet, all acknowledge the sway of a mercantile 
and some were destroyed by cnemi<2s, but others, company shut up in a narrow street in the City 
more fortunate, returned with cargoes valuable of London.” 

enough to stimulate the owners to fresh and greater Since Dupin wTOte, the latter have passed away; 
exertions ; and this went on day by day till Britain but even beyond India our power in the East has 
became the possessor of one of the finest empires of extended in the seas and isles of China and else- 
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where, once vast regions that had for ages slept 
in lonely and enervated magnificence and luxury. 
For generations Britain in a great measure neglected 
the continent of India, and her mercantile exer¬ 
tions were mainly directed to the spice islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. In the latter the returns were far 
from satisfactory, though aided by the dangerous 
practice of seizing and pillaging the shipping of 
the natives. In the former direction, the avarice 
and jealousy of the Dutch presented so many 
obstacles tlut the spice trade was all but de¬ 
stroyed. 

On the western coast of India our tenure of pos¬ 
session became more solid and different, when the 
Island of Bombay, with its magnificent harbour, 
became the property of Great Britain, as part of 
the dowry oS the Infanta Catherine of Portugal; 
yet, at first, there seemed grave doubts whether 
this great aatuisition was calculated to injure or 
advance the interests of the growing East India 
Company. To carry royal prerogative to its utmost 
limit was, in those days, the general policy of the 
Knglish Government, which began to exercise in 
the East a species of authority calculated to nullify 
the chartered rights of the merchant Company. 

Quarrels, complaints, and recriminations ensued, 
and it is difficult to see how they might have ended 
had not the English Government luckily discovered 
that the Island of Bombay, instead of being a 
source of revenue, was yearly a lieavy loss. By a 
court so needy as that of Charles XL, and so much 
impoverished by the long Civil War, this was an 
evil difficult to endure, and the arrangement was, 
fortunately, concluded J)*; ^/hich the East India 
Com)>any took poss»iurxin of Bombay, with all its 
rcsponbibilities. 

This ac(iuisition proved of vast importance. 
Prior to it, the Company had only been merchant 
'traders, whose presence amopg those seas and 
shores had been permitted solely by the sufferance 
of the native ijrinces; but row they too became 
sovereign lords, with a solid basis for more exten¬ 
sive operations; .and relinquishing the fawning 
tenor of address which had been their use and 
wont in transactions with the Indian powers, they 
adopted a loftier language, and, adding the sword 
to the ledger, acted with a bolder bearing. 

No longer satisfied with the mere profits of simple 
trade, they began to reckon tlie revenues of their 
territories, and gave orders ’ to tliose who served 


wealth was never forgotten; and as it became en¬ 
larged, the Company, despising their first existence 
by sufferance, began to contemplate conquests; 
and for the warlike element thus necessarily 
introduced in such a land as India they soon 
found ample sco])e: first, in repelling the aggression 
of native princes, and then iff their struggle for 
supremacy with France, whose power, at one time, 
seemed ready to crush British interests for ever in 
Hindostan. t,' 

Fierce was the struggle, but France was every¬ 
where beaten in the end; the battle of Piassey, 
after “Clive the Avenger" had rescued Calcutta 
from the perpetrators of the Black Hole atrocity, 
broke up the strong confederacy against us, and 
changed the destiny of Bengal, obtaining, ere long, 
for the Company the absolute control of the re¬ 
venues of that great and populous province, with 
those of Behar and Orissa, together with* the full 
right to apfjropriate them to their own purposes, 
subject only.to certain stipulated payments. From 
that moment, as holders of the Dewanee, tlic .Com¬ 
pany acted as absolute lords of the three provinces. 
Paniput limited for ever the power of the aspiring 
Mahrattas; and the battle of Buxar, fought three 
years after, made “the gentlemen m Lcadcnhall 
Street ” masters of the entire valley of the holy 
Ganges, from the Himalayas to the sea 

The empire of British India, thus founded, con¬ 
tinued to extend and advance, in spite of every 
hostile combination against it, till each and all 
were overthrown. Wellesley, at Assaye, secured 
all Southern India; Ochterlony won to us the 
Ghoorkas from the mountains of Nepaul. In later 
years, the defence of Herat preluded the war in 
the Khyber Passes, and Napier won us Scinde. 
All India is ours from sea to sea; but for every 
rood of it wc have taken blood, and given it freely. 

Owing to the magnitude of the interests in¬ 
volved, it was necessary to proceed with prudence 
ere the Crown could exercise its rights in India as 
in its other dependencies; and the final step of 
annexation might have been delayed for a time 
but for the catastrophe of the sepoy revolt, for 
which the Company could be in no way to blame. 
It was urged, however, “that a Government whicli 
was not ignorant of the danger, but allowed itseF 
to slumber even till the crisis actually arrived, must 
have laboured under grave defects, both in sub¬ 
stance and formand the horror and indignation 
excited by the Mutiny of the Bengal army led to the 


them, in a civil or military capacity alike, that 1 final extinction of the Company as a ruling power; 
these funds were expected to form an important I and hence, since then, the monarch of Great 
feature in the exchequer of the future. From | Britain rules India like other dependencies of the 
thenceforward the idea of growth in power and i Crown. 
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In the administration of India the Viceroy and opening schools and providing them with well- 
Governor-Qeneral is supreme, but assisted by a qualified teachers; but in the selection of subjects 
Council of six, in addition to the Cqpiraander-in- to be taught, the Indian administration is corn- 
chief. This body forms that which is called “ the pelled to stop short and exclude the only topics by 
Supreme Government of India,*' and passes in re- which the Hindoo mind and heart can be reached; 
view the entire management of public affairs, the hence, much of the teaching in Government schools 
business of which is further conducted in six sepa- is lost upon three-fourths of those who attend them, 
rate departments, viz, —The Financial, which looks ** Thus knowledge,” says a writer, “ cannot fin^a 
to questions of finance, and also stamps, excise, and resting-place in die mind of persons whose previous 
postal business; the Home Departr^nt deals with beliefs consist of such monstrous dogmas as Hin- 
the educational, medical, ecclesiastical, judicial, dooism inculcates, and whose religious observances, 
police, and other matters, including the penal settle- entwined with the ordinary business of life, have 
ments of Nicobar and Port Blair; the Foreign become to them a second nature. The case of the 
Department conducts the relatioiLS with Cabul, remaining fourth of the scholars is somewhat diffe- 
Ncpaul, and otlier countries, and corresponds with rent Their object is probably to obtain some of 
the political agents of the numerous serai-inde- the Government appointments, for which the know- 
pendent native princes ; the Military Department ledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essen- 
controls the Army and hlarine Service; the Pub- tial qualification. Tliey accordingly pass through 
lie Works Department has the charge of matters the whole curriculum, and will in due time be found 
connected with such works and the telegraphs; seated at the desks of Government offices. But 
the Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and Ct>*n- there is, unfortunately, another side to the picture, 
mcrc^ deals with questions of revenue, trade, and when inquiry is made into the private cliaracter 
public exliibitions, weights and measures. Each of of these men, it is too often found they have paid 
tlicsc departments is under the care of a secretary, dear for their knowledge. They have cast away 
and each is also the special care of a member their early beliefs without substituting anything 
of the Supreme Council, who has authority-to deal better, and belong to liberalised Hindoos, who ape 
witli'affairs of routine and minor importance, select- the manners and practise the worst vices, but are 
ing only those which are deemed worthy the con- utter strangers to the virtues, of European society; 
sideration of the Viceroy and assembled Council, and to this class, but with all its worst qualities 

Tlio Legal Member takes charge of Government exaggerated, the infamous miscreant Nana Sahib 
Bills in the Legislative Council, w'liich consists of belonged.” 

twelve members (besides the seven of the Supreme Those who are most averse to intrusive pro- 
Council), of whom one-half must bo unconnected sclytism may not be uninterested in the voluntary 
with the public service. The three presidencies efforts Avhich are made to promote the welfare of 
have each their own local council, and that of India Her Majesty’s IndiAi’Subjects by the diffusion 
legislates for those provinces which arc unprovided among them of a knowlcd^Bf the Christian faith, 
with such administrations, or in matters of excep- and an inculcation of the gentle practices of 
tionai importance affecting the empire. Christianity. “ We have had before us, from per- • 

In British India, exclusive of the native States sonal experience," says the late editor of the 
of nearly igo millions of inhabitants, 73*07 per of India, in 187j, “very good examples of their 
cent, are supposed to be Hindoos, and 21*45 active agencies in the matter of mission schools and 
per cent, are Mohammedans, and the average native churches, and*these were of Baptist origin.” 

• number of inhabitants is 211 per square mile. The There is a “ boarding-school ” in Calcutta, he tells 
slender European population, ever changing in us, for native children, which is strictly niissionar)’. 
numbers, even if equally distributed over this vast The school hours begin at six in themommg. before 
territory, can produce little or no effect upon the which hour the female hoarders must l\ave bathed 
%nanners, modes of thinking, or the domestic habits and breakfasted, and after which, in common with 
of the people, more especially as none of them, in the out-door boarders, they have singing, i)rayer, 
any capacity, purpose to reside permanently in and perusal of the Scriptures. 

India, their only aim being to realise money as fast The missionary lives close by, and if he has a 
as possjjrle, and return to spend it at home—having wife she assists him. A large water-tank divides 
no iiJfere in common with the social habits of the the mission-house and tlie scliool from the bungalow 
people, as Edward Burke remarked, than if they of girl boarders, who manage their own affairs to 
still resided in Europe. : the utmost before the school opens and after it 

In tMfe matter of education much is done by closes. The object of this system is to interfere 
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as little as possible with any of their domestic Never could there have been, in the early times of 
arrangements, and also to take them as -little as Christian teaching, a more solemn service or a more 
need be out of their native system of life. attentive bo,dy of listeners. Surely, we may ask, 

At a native church in Lower Bengal (the editor i are not ideas—seed, we may say—being planted 





A CASHMERE WIDOW. 


tells us), a practical, thoughtful, and much-esteemed | there ? They sat on the floor, of course,' the men 
missionary was leaving it and the village also for in one place, the women in another. At the end 
Britain, and the people, who looked upon him as a of the service the people left their chapel and 
father, asked him to baptise, ere he departed, such crowded round a large tank, singing lustily, while 
of them as had arrived at the yeare of discretion. the minister went down into the water and baptised 
“ The congregation that assembled for this one after another, we know not how many. Then 
purpose might number perhaps two hundred (we they all crowded round him to say good-bye.” 
write from memory), men, women, and children. It was in the Baptist Chapel at Serampore that 
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the gallant Sir Henry Havelock was married, and 
there the table at which the ceremony was per¬ 
formed is still preserved as a species of retie. 

It is not remarkable, perhaps, that in British 
India the State chaplains and the missionaries have 
often regarded each other with eyes the reverse of 
friendly, for though belonging to the same holy 
service, they seem to feel as if it were to different 
branches of it “The missionary," says the writer 
(quoted (in some cases), looks upon the chaplain 
as a careless Gallio,'^beit among the apostles; 
while the cliaplain looks upon the missionary (in 
some cases) as a meddlesome intruder into matters 
with which he has no concern. ■ In reality, they 
are merely working in different ways for the same 
end—we are saying nothing here of any principle 
involved as to their right to State support or other¬ 
wise—and it is* not too much to say that India, 
even native India, has owed more than she has 
yet discovered to the chaplains. Fervour is good 
in its place, as the missionary meetings are good 
and useful; but the men who are not compelled 
to send in reports to any committee, or look for 
the suffrages of any meeting or assembly, have 
now and then held.die balance, not without useful¬ 
ness, in the war of sects, . . . Whatever the 
cause may be (in stations and cantonments), the 
ICnglish regiments in India always seem to supply a 
considerable number of church attenders; and what 
is more, we are greatly mistaken if the attendance 
is not one of choice. To the Scottish or Irish 
soldier, of course, all the associations are different, j 
To the English soldier, the old familiar words and j 
tunes tell of home, of the church on the hill, and a 
good many things besides. ih e appearance of an 
Indian cliurcli is pecuYiar, from the long punkahs 
moving alike over the heads of the minister and 
'congregation, so that the latter obtain only glances 
of the former: much in the same way as you see a 
revolving light. Then the punkajis are pulled by 
coolies, who, at times, look on the whole affair with 
undisguised amazement as sonfethiug beyond their 
ken. It is the white man at his poojah, bowing to 
and praising his all-powerful —the God that 

had dethroned Brahma, and trampled on Mahomet, 
and seemed only to grow stronger in times of danger 
and difficulty. It is said, when Nana Sahib had 
condemned the men to die at Cawnpore, a gentle¬ 
man, clergyman or otherwise, stepped forward, 
and said it was customary for white men to make 
poojah (/>., to pray) before they died; might they 
now ? ‘ Yes,' was the reply; * but be quick.* They 
were quick, and then died, leaving tlieir des^ 
ones to what fate we know. . Soldiers 

who have been years in India are serious in solemn 


matters; and under the punkahs, with the birds 
flying through and through the windows that seem 
to nestle amcgig the green leaves of the canton¬ 
ment church, wc have seen some very serious 
faces indeed.,. Then some men might dance on 
the following evening, or act an atnateur play; 
why not ? The chaplain would be likely to echo 
the question, while sometimes working in his own 
vocation his own way.** 

Over many.c/ the native princes and gentlemen 
changes are coming fast As an instance of this we 
may mention, that when a public meeting was held 
at Calcutta to prepare for the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, the best reported speeches were made by 
high-class natives; though at balls, levees, and gar¬ 
den parties, native gentlemen are certainly rather 
out of place, unless, like the Maharajahs of Vizia- 
nagram, of Puttiala, Sir Siilar Jung Lahadoor, and 
others, they have become half English in tone and 
manner. They are unable to dance, but they can 
promenade and talk freely enough with ladies. 

It has now been seen that wc can only gain .the 
affections—if they arc to be won—of the high and 
educated classes of British India by meeting them 
on a frank footing of friendly etiuality. Rajahs, it 
has been said, may put chains of gold over a visitor’s 
neck, and wealthy bankers and merchants bow low 
to the liluropean, but good feeling and kindness 
alone can procure the unbuyable courtesies of life. 

Of all the royal lines of India, the most remark¬ 
able is the Rajpoot. Mr. Talboys Wheeler says it 
is the proudest there, and that, with the exception 
of the Jews, there are no living people of higher 
antiejuity or more pure descent than the Rajpoots, 
or Sons of the Rajah. They claim to be the 
repre.sentativcs, lineally, of tlic Kshatriyas—the 
descendants of those Aryan warriors who sulxlucd 
the Punjaub and Hindostan in time:; of the most 
remote antiquity. 

To this day they are said to display many of the 
characteristics of the Mahabarata and Rainayana— 
those famous Hindoo poems, tlie first of which is a 
Sanscrit epic, consisting of 100,000 verses, and, like 
the latter, was well known in India in the second cen¬ 
tury before our era. The Rajpoots form a military 
aristocracy somewhat of the feudal type; they arc 
heroically brave, generous, chivalrous, and keenly * 
sensitive of the lionour of their women. When 
occasion serves, their chiefs are ready to lead the 
lives of Iioineless outlaws, like the Pandana brothers, 
or -ctire into exile as haughtily and silently aspj^ma, 
“.hen he retired with Sita into the forest to lehd a 
life of seclusion and austerity; and such is their 
nature that,‘but for the paramount power of the 
BritishGovemment,they would still, from geribralion 
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to generation, wage bloody and exterminating wars. 
“ The Rajpoots are the links between ancient and 
modern India. In the days of old they strove with 
the kings of Magadha for the suzerainty of Hin- 
dostan from the Indus to the Lower Gkmgetic valle)^ 
They maintained imperial thrones at Lahore, at 
Delhi, at Canoiij, and Ayodhya (or Oude). In later 
revolutions llieir seats of empire have been shifted 
further west and south, but the R:ypoot kingdoms 
still remain as relics of the old Aryan aristocracy.” 

In all, the Government of India has about 153 
feudatories, to whom salutes of cannon are accorded. 
Their troops far outnumber ours; the artillery, in 
many instances, are magnificent, and their wealth 
is enormous, while their revenues are personal; for 
very rarely does the money return to the people in 
the shape either of expenditure, improvement, or 
administration. A long', line of ancestry is not 
necessary to procure a chief or prince lionourin the 
eyes of the people. The late Guicowar of Baroda, 
at no remote distance, was the de.scendant of a 
cowherd as his name imports; the adventurous 
Mulhar Rao Holkar was also the son of a herds¬ 
man and Kaiiojcc. 

Sciiidia, though allied to some of the best families 
in Rajpootana, sprang from the caste of cultivators, 
and began life as a humble menial in the service 
of Balojee Vishwunath ; While the kingdom of 
Oude was frmnded in the middle of the eighteenth 
century by a mercliant of Khorassan—the Land 
of the Sun. 

That llie great mass, if not the whole, of the 
people of India are more at ease under our rule 
than ever they were, or would be under native 
dominion, must be apparent even to themselves; 
and they must have been well hvkic that under 
any native dynasty the suppression of the sepoy 
revolt would have been followed by a massacre 
unparalleled in history, and that every town and 
province wherein the conquered were found, would 
liave been converted into a howling desert. Well 
did they know that we used our triumph with 
moderation, and that the punishments were few 
and slight? compared with the hideous enormity of 
the crimes that elicited them; and perhaps they 
were acute enough to see in this circumstance 
some of the gentle teachings of Christianity, espe¬ 
cially when leniency in the hour of triumph was 
followed by humanity and liberality in the terrible 
time of famine. 

Th|i^ are slightly taxed; they have no conscrip- 
tioire^'^ when under their nabobs and rajahs; they 
sow and reap in security from the mjuch of armies, 
the raids of Pindarees, and the ravages of Dacoits; 
and cfn mourn as little as the European over the 


decayed greatness of many of the native rulers, whose 
personal vices and shameful misgovernment led to 
British intervention and the abolition of those 
powers, which amounted to nothing more than 
a faculty or proneness for mischief, extortion, 
cruelty, and tyranny. Bishop Hcber tells us that 
when he was on his tour in the Upper Provinces 
there were serious apprehensions of a drought of 
rain, to be, as usual, followed by scarcity and 
famine, but the rain of heaven descended, and fear 
passed from the hearts of the people. At this 
juncture Archdeacon Corrie, when on his way to 
join the bishop, heard two native farmers con-\ 
versing in a field by the wayside. Neigh])ouT,” 
said one of them, ** the rain has come at last! ” 
‘*Yes,” said the other; “and we have now a 
government that will let us cat our bread in peace 
and quietness.” It has been said that no elo¬ 
quence, poetry, or rhetoric could pay a higher 
compliment than this to the old East India Com- 
pany and tlie parental rule of the British adminis¬ 
tration. 

It is worthy of remark that to the last days of 
his life the Duke of Wellington, who won his first 
fame in India, never ceased to devote attention to 
its affairs, and always applauded the old mixed 
system of Indian administration, deprecating any 
measure which tended to diminish the power of 
the directors; but the grand old duke could not 
foresee the dark time of the Mutiny, and still Ics.s 
that the monarch he had served in his old age, 
would be proclaimed Empress of India. 

Great indeed has been the progress of that 
country between the days of Warren Hastings and 
our own time. Theinbom^recklessncss of human 
life peculiar to the Hindoo in so many forms has 
been well-nigh crushed out by kindness, and the 
highest-class education has been placed within the 
reach of all the wealthy. New channels for in- 
dustiy are constantly being opened up, and the 
peo])le are learning to make articles for European 
employers in European style, and to drive bargains 
as hard as any in the AVestem world. In 
counting-rooms and banks the clerks are nearly 
all natives, and in many of the printing-offices llie 
compositors are Hindoos. When railways were 
introduce'd, it was long doubted whether natives 
would use them. They asserted that they would 
not. A holy brahmin was to stand before a train 
and forbid it to move; but as the engine advanced, 
the brahmin thought it prudent to leap out of the 
way, saying the Fire-Horse was the Hor.se of Fate. 

In the trains every carriage is crowded by natives 
now, the people standing up as closely as they can ^ 
be wedged tog'ether, heedless of caste. But the 
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carriages are no better than cattle pens^ and are 
often a disgrace to the companies, who urge the 
extreme lowness of the fares, and the native trades¬ 
men, earning perhaps little more*than fourteen 
shillings per month, cannot afford to pay much. 

We may remajk that the term “ presidency,'' 
which is still applied to the Governments of 
liengal, Bombay, and Madras, is no longer a 
cor-oct one, and in the case of the first-named is 
almost misleading. But the expression is a relic 
of the days when the three infant settlements of 
Fort William, Fort St George, and Bombay were 
each under the authority of a president, and com¬ 
prised all that Britain then held in India. 

In fact British India now contains nine pro¬ 
vinces, each under its own civil government, but 
subordinate to the Viceroy in coimcil. Bengal 
was under the charge of the latter till 1853, when 
it became a separate administration, under a lieu¬ 
tenant-governor. The North-west Provinces were 
separated from it in 1833, under a lieutenant- 
governor. The Punjaub, after its annexation, was, 
as we have told, placed under a Board of Com¬ 
missioners, but became a lieutenant-governorship 
in 1859; Oude, annexed by I^rd Dalhousie, is 
equal in size to Holland and Belgium. The Cen¬ 
tral Provinces were formed in 1861. Assam was 
made a separate province in 1874. Madras and 
Bombay, &c., we need not refer to; but the 
revenue of these nine provinces, amounting to the 
averag‘d of fifty millions sterling, enables the British 
Government to maintain peate and goodwill 
throughout an empire equal in size to all Europe 
without Russia. 

Mysore and Berar, though ifnder British protec¬ 
tion, do not contribute^o the revenue of India, the 
three great and chief sources of which are land, 
‘salt, and opium. The latter is a Government 
nionopoly in Bengal, those persons only being 
allowed to grow it who will und<:rtake to deliver 
the entire crop to the Government agents. The 
opium is prepared in the Government depots at 
Patna and Ghazeepore, where it is sold by auction, 
and being superior in quality to that of China, it 
finds there a ready sale. The Bombay opium 
revenue is derived from the drug grown in Malwa, 
which pays a heavy duty on entering British terri¬ 
tory. 

'I'he native states of India—the most important 
of which are Hyderabad, Scindia, Baroda, Jeypore, 
Travancore, Cashmere, Jodporc, Holkar, Puttiala, 
()odeypore, Bhurtpore, and Bhopal—cover an area 
of nearly 600,000 square miles, containing a popu¬ 
lation of about 55,000,000, with military forces 
estimated at 300,000 men of all arms. 
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In dealing with India,” says a writer, “ the first 
difficulty is to know where and how to begin, and 
the only othet difficulty is to know where and how 
to end. The subject seems inexhaustible. . • . 
The history, for great events, extending over vast 
periods—^for relation to ever-recurring waves of 
fierce conquest, with strange and stupendous civi¬ 
lisations—wonderful in art and even in polity— 
overlying strange barbarisms, ready in a moment 
to take fire a^d level all civilisation to the ground, 
has scarcely any parallels. No one, we grant, after 
seeing Rome, would deem any work of art in India 
exceptionally grand, though there is grandeur in 
much. ■ It is when viewed in relation to races 
almost changeless that Indian art seems to tell a 
story all its own, and so often causes the visitor to 
Sit down calmly to try and think out some of the 
strangest problems in the history of mankind.” 

And with regard to those stupendous temples, 
mosques, and tombs scattered over India, and the 
carvings of which tell such strange and often 
terrible stories of the remote past, it is most gratify¬ 
ing to find that the administration, while attending 
to the material welfare of the people, does not 
forget the duty of investigating, classifying, collect¬ 
ing, and in many instances repairing, the antiquarian 
remains that still exist. Nor is the literature of 
the past overlooked; and scholars have been 
employed to visit the seats of native learning, and 
to invite the savants to commit to paper the strange 
traditions which have been transmitted to them, 
lake Europe, India has had its successive styles of 
architecture, and, singularly enough, the changes in 
these styles have been almost coeval with the 
changes in the West, while divided into two great 
classes, the Hindoo and Mohammedan. 

The former may be subdivided into three—viz., 
the Buddhist, consisting of carved caverns, monas¬ 
teries, temples, and pillars, such as remain at 
Ellora, near Bombay, and near Bhilsa, in Malwa; 
the Jain, the principal works of which are in Raj- 
pootana, Gwalior, and Bundelcund; and lastly, the 
Brahmin, the style of which extends over a vast 
period: hence it is difficult to attain mo«fe than an 
approximate determination of their age. 

The Mohammedan architecture is divided into 
that of the Patans, “who built like giants and < 
finished their work like jewellers,” and the Mogul; 
but, as the religion of the Prophet forbids the 
representation of anything living, man or inferior 
animal, the actual sculpture of India is litqited to 
the Hindoos. Only two such examples of Moham¬ 
medan ait were known to exist; They were lost 
sight of for'years, having been buried, and only 
came to light after the sepoy revolt ' 
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Vast indeed are the arcliitectural remains in 
India. Apart from thp rock-hevra temples, such 
as tliose at Ellora, Salsette, Adjunta, ^nd Elephanta 
—the work of at least 2,000 years ago—there are 
other remains which indicate that fuUy 3,000 years 
past India was nearly as far advanced in civilisation 
as she is now, and contained a mighty population, 
not merely scattered over the land in rural villages, 
but assembled in great centres, where multitudes 
were extensively engaged in manufacture and 
trade, and that indicate such centres to have been 
the capitals of once independent but now forgotten 
states. 

The commerce of India maybe considered under 
two great heads—viz., that which is maintained 
with Europe and America, and the coasting-trade, 
being that which is carried on between one portion 
of the peninsula and another, and from thence to 
the ftulfs of Persia and Arabia and the eastern 
shores of Africa. The Indian trade with Europe 
is almost entirely carried on by Great Britain, and, 
tilU the extinction of the Comj)any’s monopoly, it 
*vas exclusively the commerce of that body; but the 
moment that tlie trade to India was thrown open, 
a vast amount of capital and of tonnage were em¬ 
barked in it by private individuals. 

Wonderful indeed is the vegetable kingdom of 
India. It produces those* species of grain which 
are most common to Europe; but rice, the chief 
food of the inhabitants, is the great object of cul¬ 
ture, and the vast plains of the country are pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for its produce. There are no fewer 
than twenty-seven varieties of it cultivated, and 
under good care the soil yields crops all the year 
round. Maize comes next to rice in the Western 
Provinces, on poor soil and hilly ground; sugar is 
reared in sonic places; and also tobacco, but the 
latter is inferior to that of America. Among the 
many trees and families of palms, the cocoa-nut is 
the most remarkable. In one season a vigorous tree 
will yield 500 full-grown nuts. The leaves of the 
fan-palm ore used as paper, and from its trunk is 
procured the liquor called palm-toddy. The fruit 
of the plaintain is used as bread. The bamboo we 
have already referred to. Every species of fruit is 
to be found in British India; but the most exquisite 
of all are the mango, which is to be obtained on the 
west of the Bay of Bengal, and another called the 
mangosteen. Sandal-wood is confriied to Mysore, 
and the cotton-tree and pepper vine are natives to 
somejikces in India. It is in Bengal, Behar, Oude, 
andl^ra, that indigo is chiefly cultivated. 

The kossa-grass of the natives deserves particular 
notice among the poas. It is regarded as sacred, 
and i^held almost constantly in the liands of those 
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who are anxious to be regarded as extremely devout. 
It is, moreover, of the greatest use in this chnmte, 
as from its roots are made those kind of mattings 
called tatiiesy which are placed against the doors 
and windows, and by being constantly watered keep 
apartments cool, while spreading a fragrance and 
freshness through them. On the frontier of Eastern 
Bengal there is an immense tract of country covered 
by a peculiar kind of growth, called by the natives 
augeah-grass. It thrives in sandy soil, grows to 
the height of thirty feet, and is thicker than a man’s 
wrist. 

In the Rajmahal district of Bengal, the common 
jungle-grass attains the height of ten feet, and is 
tipped on its summit by a beautiful and elegant 
down, resembling the feathers of a swan; but to 
treat of these matters in detail, or of the fauna 
of India, which is no less rich and varied than its 
flora, would require volumes rather than a re¬ 
ference in these concluding remarks. 

The first place is imquestionably due, among 
quadrupeds, to the elephant, which, besides living 
in wild herds, has been from time immemorial 
domesticated, and employed in all labour requiring 
strength and sagacity. The buffalo, yak, and camel 
are also domesticated, and the latter is of great use 
in the west, on the borders of the desert which it is 
required to traverse. Man has been unable either 
to utilise or subject the one-homed rhinoceros \ 
and the wild jungles teem with tigers, leopards, 
panthers, hyenas, and jackals, and many species ol 
monkeys; and among many other varieties of the 
cervine tribe, we may enumerate the wild sheep, 
the goat, and the ass, also wild, the wild boar and 
hog, the chickara 01 four-horned antelope, the hog- 
deer, and the Nepaulese stag; while the birds in¬ 
clude almost eveiy species that fly. 

When we pass to the lower order of the animat 
kingdom, the transition is less agreeable; for th^re 
we find, in all the large streams—but more es¬ 
pecially in the Ganges and the Indus—the hideous 
alligator; and ther^ are large and venomous snake.s 
infesting both land and water, aqd so numerous as 
to include no less than forty-three varieties, the 
most terrible of which is the deadly cobra di 
capdio. 

The coasts and rivers of British India teem with 
fish, furnishing many varieties and an unlimited 
abundance of food; among these arc the leopard- 
mackerel and the mango fish—the former measuring 
three feet, and the latter, occasionally, four feet in 
length; and both find a place at the dinner-tables 
of the Europeans. 

Everywhere over all that wonderful land, from 
sea to sea, from tlie low sandy point of Cape 
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Comorin to the slopes of the mighty Himalayas, 
the full and teeming life of India, animate and 
inanimate, in its vigour and exuberance, never fail 
to impress even the most unimpressionable of 
Europeans. 

As a mineral country, India has not yet been 
fully developed. Though in distant ages gold was 
so abundant there, that the Indian was the only one 
of the Persian satrapies which paid tribute in that 
pierJous metal, it has only some river washings 
now, which are not very valuable; while its once 
famous diamond mines have been nearly exhausted 
Coal is being discovered and worked well, however, 
at Raneegunge and elsewhere; it has mines of 
copper, and produces iron, from which steel of the 
most exquisite quality is manufactured; nitre is 
abundant, and its vast beds of salt, already referred 
to, are believed to be inexhaustible. 

The old idea, once so prevalent; that to uphold 
and perpetuate our power in the East it was 
deemed good policy to keep the natives in igno> 
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ranee, nor to teach them aught of Christianity and 
science, has now completely passed away, and a 
better, truer, and juster spirit r';evails, as we have 
amply shown. 

Nothing is,^left undone to seek to raise them, if 
possible, to our own level in regard to religion, to 
education, and the general civilisation of the 
Western world. Every successive administration 
of late years has laboured towards this glorious 
end; and the,determination of what that sequel 
should be was fully announced by the spirit of 
the Imperial proclamation at the great Delhi 
durbar, that in future every justice shall be done 
to British India. 

A time may come when that mighty empire, 
having attained a full knowledge of its own vast 
resources, may be able to dispense with our tute¬ 
lage ; but unless this consummation is to be 
peacefully reached—thus shedding a greater glojy 
on the British name—we must hope that the day 
of its accomplishment will be for distant. 


THE END. 



“salaam.” 
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Drake, Mr., i., 45, 51. 

Drake, Sir J''rancis, i., 4. 

Draper, Colonel, al Manilla, i., III. 

Draper, .Sir W., i., 70, 72. 

Dubbha, Victoiy at, ii., 140. 

Dubhoy, Fort, taken, i., 198. 

Dujulas, Three Rcsolution> of, i., 297. 

Dupleix, M., Governor of Pondicheny, i., 14; Treacliery, 

1., IS; Alliance with Clmiida .Sahib, i.,23; Mutiny of 
his Troops, i., 26; Treachery, i., 26; Goveriioi of Ihc 
Mogul Dominions, l, 27 ; and Major Lawrence, }., 34 ; 
Captures a Swiss Company, i., 3$ ; Intrigues with 
English Allies, 1., 398; Fate of, i., 41. 

Dupleix, Madame, i., 38. 

Durjan Sal, ii., 20; Cruelty, ii., 22; a Prisoner, ii., 23. 
Dutch, Ex])cdition, under llootman, i., 4; Treachery, i., 6; 
Nav.al Action with, i., 80; Se^tlcmenl^ reduced, i., 
320; Squadron destroyed, i., 419; in India, ii, 190. 
Djairam, Flight of, i., 474. 

Education, Indian, ii., 404. 

Edwardes, Lieut., ii, 165; at the Battle of Kineyree, ii.^ 
167. 

Egcrloii, Colonel, Defeat of, i., 196. ^ 

Egypt, Expedition to, i., 356. 

Klephauta, Caves of, ii., 477. 

Elgin, Loid, in China, ii., 350, 352, 357, 360; Viceroy of 
India, ii., 362. 

EUeiiborough, Lord, Governor-General, ii., 123; Ihiergy of, 

11., 124; Inflated Procl.imation, il, 134; Recall of, ii., 
144. 

Elliot, Ensign, Suicide of, i., 44. 

Elhs, Mr., and Meci Cossim, i., 98. 

Elphinslonc, General, in ]*oonab, i., 485. ' 

Elphinstone, General W. Keith, ii., 100; Infirmities, ii., 
105; Indecision, ii., 105; Prisoner, ii., 114; letter to 
Sale, ii., 118. 

Elpliinstonc, Muuntstuarl, Embassy of, i., 425, 
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Empirei liritibli^ of India, Commencement of, i., 6 . 

Empress, Queen Victoria proclaimed, ii., 515* 

Episcopacy in India, il, 404. 

Eroor, Battle of, i., 118. * 

Etaw.!!!, Battle of, i., 170. 

Etojec, Crael Death of, i., 384. 

Eunuchs, Torture of, i., 256. 

European Officers Revolt of, i, 434. 

Expedition to India, First English, i., 4. 

, Fakirs Scncssce, Irruption of, i,, 160; ii.^^ 34. 

Famine of 1770. i., 130; of 1876, ii., 41^ 422, 533, 556; 

Cost of Relief, ii., 558. 

Faun.i, Indian, ii.» 575 - 
Ferozepore, Blunders at, ii., 252. 

Ferozeshah, Battle of, ii., 149. 

I'erritckabad annexed, i., 354; Victory at, i., 392. 

Festivals, Hindoo Religious, iL, 431. 

Finnis, Col., Murder of, ii., 247, 

Fletcher, Colonel, at Tanjore, i., 141. 

Flint, I.icut., Daring of, i., 219. 

Floggiag abolished in the Native Army, ii., 38. 

Floyd, Colonel, defeats Tippoo, i., 279; Retreat to Coim¬ 
batore, i., 281. 

Forces, Indian and Queen’s Amalgamation of, li., 337. 
Fordo, (^doiiel, Action with Conflans*, i., 76; Defeat of the 
flitch by, i., 81. 

A., 152. 

Fox, C. J., Sp(-ech on PiltS India Bill, I, 265. 

Fiance, Isle of, Compicsl f)f, j., 437. 

F'l.incis, 1 ‘hilip, Hostility to Hastings, L, 166; Duel, i., 
189; 'lIurtccM Resolutions, Defeat of, i., 297. 

Fnis..T, General, Death of, i., 393. . 

Fiench at Vomlichciiy, i., 9; Madias captured by, i., 14; 

East Iiulia v.'ompany, i., 16; Declension of, 1., 89. 
Fullarton, Colonel, Defence of I’atna liy, i,, 95 ; Campaign, 

i., 243, 249- 

Futlclipoic, Victory at, li., 282. 

Fy/ab.id, Revolt at, ii., 262. 

F3V00I.1 Khan, i., 258. 

Gama, V.isco l)e, Voyage of, i., 4. 

Ganges, Steamers on the, ii., 473; Tlluminaliou of, li., 494. 
Gawilgluir, Storming of, i., 380. 

Gcriah, Koit, i., 43 ; Capture of, i., 44, 

CiTlrudc, The, .and the Mahratta Fleet, i., 144, 

Ghcriah, Battle of, i., lOi. 

Gliil|icf», 'Phe, iL, 92; Insimcction of, li., 96. 

GhnJaimi Mohammed Khan, Defeat of, t., 318. 

CiIioorka.s, Intrigues of, i., 470. 
l.liurw.tl .ind Kiunaon ceded, i., 470. 

Gliii/nei’, Stoimmg of, ii., 83, 87. 

* Gillespie, (i>loncl RoUo, at Velloic, i., 409; Attack on Fort 

Cornells, i., 443; ()uanel with Sir S. Raffles, i., 444; 
Slain, i., 455. 

• Gingce, Foit, i., 26; Capture of, i., 89. 

Girls, Bengalee Slave, ii., 530. 

Goa, City of, il, 189 ; ii., 481. 

Goddaid, Colonel, Marcli to Suiat, i., 195; Pursuit of the 
Mahrattas, i., 200; Disastrous Retreat, i., 205. 

Godlicg_ M., i., 41. 

Co^Jwhi, General, at Martaban, ii., 194. 

Goen, RichlofTVan, ii., 191. 

Golconda, Dc Bussy at, i., 41. 

'‘Golden Rock,” Engagement at, i., 39. 

Ooldslfid, General Su‘ F. J., ii., 393. 


I 

Gonds, The, i., 527, 529. 

Goojerat,, Conquest of, i., 369; InsurrecUon in, L, 54 ^ * 
Description of, ii., 176. 

Goomsur, Rajah of, ii., 63. 

Gopol Sing, i., 417. 

Goreham, Lieut., Escape of, i., 129. 

Gough, Lord, at Maharajahporc, il, 143; at Ramnuggur, 

11., 172; at Chiliianwalla, il, 174; at Goojerat, il, 

177. 

Government and the Company, The, u, 131, 134. * 

Grafton, Duke of, and Maepherson, I, 136. 

*Grant, Charles, Death of, iL, 14. 

Grant, Dr., Murder of, iu, 105. 

Grant, Sir J. Hope, at Cawnpore, ii., 311; at Lucknow, il, 
317; in Oude, ii., 334; Campaign in China, il, 340; 
11, 359 * 

Greeks in India, i., 3. 

Grenadiers, Bravery of, at Arass, I, 173. 

Griffin, Admiral, I, 15 ; Disgrace and Death, L, 16. 
Grosvenor, Mr., Mission to Manwyne, il, 46a 
Guicowar, Palace, Illumination of, ii., 479^ 

Guide-s, 'fhe Corjjs of, Li., 269. 

Gwalior, Mabrattas of, ii., 142. 

Ilaliburton, Lieut., i., 36. 

Hamburg Memorial, The, I, 177. 

Hannibal^ Captuie of the, L, 231. 

liardinge, Su Henry, Governor-General, il, 146; Engages 
in the Sikh War, il, J48; Proclamation, ii., 157; Close 
ofhhs Administration, il, 162; Despatches, ii., 329. 
ITarland, Sir R., and the Company, I, 137. 

Harris, General, Career of, 1 , 324 j Army of, i., 331 j Battle 
of Malavelly, i., 333; Letter to Tippoo, u, 338; at 
Senngapatam, I, 338; I.a:ttcr fiom, i., 348. 

Harris, Lieut., Murder of, ii., 524. 

Hastings, Warren, Disgust at the Council’s Treachery, i., 
100; Ancestry and Eaily History, i., 149; A Boyish 
Dream, I, 150; Early Career in India, i., 150; Singubu 
Marriage, L, 150; Clive’s Advice, I, 152; Stale of 
British India at the Commencement of his Oovcmiucnt, 

1., 152; Orders of the Secret Committee, I, 155; 
Ane-st.s Mohammed Reza Khan, i., 155; Nuncomar, 

1., 158; Difficult Position, it, 159; Tieatyof Benares, 
I, 160; Administrative Success, i., 165; Fiisl Gover- 
nor-Cxcneral, 1., 166 j his Divided Council, i., 167;^ 
Letter to Mr. Sullivan, i., 179} Charged with Bribery, 
I, 180—182; Letter to the English Directors, I, i8g; 
Triumph of Nqncomar, i., 183—185; Continued Oppo¬ 
sition of the Council, L, 186; Communications to Loid 
North, 1 , 187; Quanel with General Clavenng, 1., 
1S8; Duel with Francis, I, 189; Instructions to 
Colonel GotUl.'ird, 1 , 107 ; Encouragement of I.iterature, 
I, 201 ; Treatment of Cheylc Sing, i., 250; J''light from 
Benares, i., 251; Begums of Oude, I, 255; the Nabob’s 
Gift, i., 257; Journey to Lucknow, i., 2O0; Resignation 
and Return to England, I, 261; Reception in Englaml, 
I, 262; Impeachment, I, 262; Death, i., 263. 

Havelock, Colonel William, Death of, il, I 73 - 
Havelock, Gencr.1l Sir Henry, Vindication of the Burmese 
War, i., 562; on board tlic n-, 2 j 0 ; Active 

OperaUons ii., 280; Junction with Renaud, n., 281 ; 
Victory at Futteliporc, il, 282; Victories at Aong and 
Pandoo Nuddee, il, 283; B.ittle of Aherwa, ii., 284; 
Advance into Oude, ii., 287; Victory at Bussercl Gunge, 

11., 287; Fighting at Boorkiya, ii., 290; Battle of 
Bithoor, ii., 290; Meeting with Outran#, ii., 293; 
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Advance on Alumbogh) ii., 297 ; Charbagh Bridge, ii., 
298 ; Relief of Lucknow, ii., 298; Death, ii., 305. 
Ilcar^cy, General, Warnings of, il, 242. 

Heath, Cajitiin, at Balasore, i., 8. 

Herat, Mohammed Shah and, ii., 72; Lieut. Pottingcr at, 
111, 74* 

Highlanders at Aherwa, ii., 2S5. 

Hindcjo and Mohammedan, Antipathy between, ii., 240. 
Hindoo of British India, The, ii., 423, 438; British and 
French Intercourse with, ii., 471. 

Hindostan an<) Deccan, Armies of, i., 482. 

Hoi’.ttn .and the Princes of Delhi, ii., 278. 

‘*Ho.i on'', lloi-se,” ii., 274. 

Holcombe, J.icut., Kxjiedition and Death, ii., 454. 

Holi, Fc^liv.d of, ii., 431. 

Ilolkai, Rise of the House of, i., 382; Jeswunt Rao, i., 
382; Brollu i’-. cniel Death, i., 384; Proposals to Loril 
lailvc, j., 5S5 ; Campaign against, i., 38C; Pursuit, i., 
387; Altaclv*. Delhi, l, 390; Defeat at Femickakid, 

1., 392; at Deeg, i., 392; Continued Defeat, i., 394 ; 
'I'oi.il Defend, i., 400; Pursuit by Lord Lake, i., 406; 
Peace, i., 407 ; Insanity and Death, i., 414. 

Hoi well, Mr., i, 45; Narrative of the Black Hole Imprison¬ 
ment, 1., 47. 

Hooglily, .Seltlcmenf on the, i., 8; Captured, 51. 
Hootinan, Conieliu-,, 1., 4; ii., 190. 

Hughes, .Sir lii., Fleet of, at Nagporc, 1., 226. 

Huml)ct stone, Colonel, i., 229. 

Hydcrab.ul (Dctcan), Contingent of, ii., 202. 

Ilydci All, Tiealy witli t'ount Dc Lally, i., 86; Origin, 

1., 112; Karly Career, i., 113; Conquers the Malabar 
Provinces i-, *14; and Nizam All, i., 116; at the 
Battle of Eroor, 1., n8; Present to Nizam Ali, I, 
119; at Amboor, i., 120; Defeat at the Pass of 
Singarpelta, i., I22; Captures Mangalore, i., 122; 
Dealings with the Nairs of Malabar, i., 123; Outwits 
Colonel Wood, i., 124; Defeat at Oosasla, i., 125; 

- (Captures Bangalore, i., 128; Irruption in the Cani.alic, 

1., 129; loiter to M. I-aw, i., 129; Treaty a- Madras, 

1., ijb; and the Pcishwa, i., 135 ; Method of pro¬ 
curing Money, i., 212; Swartz’s Mission to, i., 212; 
Invades the Carnatic, L, 213; Destroys Colonel Baillie’s 
Troops, i., 215; Cilmp of, i., 218; Battle of Porto 
Novo, i., 221 ; Battle of PoUilorc, i., 224; Battle of 
Sliohngur, i., 225; Death, L, 236; Character, i., 
237 * 

Jlydermagliui, Fort, C'apture of, i., 238. 

Imliofl'and ll.-istiiigs. Strange Contract l>elween, i., ijo. 
Inqicy, Sir JCli|ah, and Nuncomar, I, 184 ; and tlie Begums 
of Oude, i., 25S. 

huligo, Disturlianccs in the Districts of, ii., 338. 

Indoie, Mutiny at, ii.. 306. 

Indus, Aiiny of the, ii., 75. 

Infanticide, ii., x6i; Willoughby’s Crusade against, ii., 
162. 

Infant^, Mortality of, ii., 537. 

Ingiis, Brigadier, at Lucknow, ii., 263. 

Inghs. General, on the Siege of Lucknow, it., 296. 

Itines, I.ieut., i., 32. 

Jnti'cpidy Action with a Privateer, i., 352. 

*' Irish Rajah,” The, i., 423. 

Irrigation, ii., 401. 

[rwin. Captain, at Oudanulloh, i., lOl. 

Isnmil and AlxluUah, ii., 450. 

Ismail, Expedition against, ii., 452. 


Jackson, Coverley, at Oude, ii., 236. 

Jansens, General, i., 441, 445. 

Java, Factories founded at, i., 5; Expedition to, i., 441 ; 

Surrender of, i., 445 ; Future History of, i., 446. 
Jclalabad, Sale in, ii., 117 ; Earthquakes in, il, 118. 

Jervois, Sir W'illiam, ii., 449. 

Jeypore, iu, 50X \ Rajah of, i., 479. 

Jhansi, Annexation of, il, 201; Outbreak and Massacre at, 
il, 257 ; Capture of, il, 322. 

Jhelum, Mutiny at, ii., 308. 

Jingalls (note), i,, 163. 

Joassamecs, P^ploits of the, I, 550, 554. 

Johnstone, Commodore, Action with Suffren, i., 227. 

Jones, Lieul., onMonson’.s Retreat, i., 388. 

Jones, Sir W., Death of, i., 312. 

Jotec Persaud, The Afifair of, il, 184. 

Jubulporc, Combat at, i., 496. 

Jugilulluk Pass, Horrors of the, il, 114. 

Juggernaut, Car oi; li., 433. 

Jugglers, Indian, il,29. 

Jungle, Fighting in the, ii., 386. 

Junks, Chinese, ii., 347. 

Jury, Tiial by, established, il, S 30 - 

Kaikloo, Repulse at, i., 573. 

Kakhylens, 'I'lie, ii., 458. 

Kallinger, Fori, Capture of, I, 422. 

Kalung.a, I'ort, Cajiture of, L, 455. 

Kaniaroot, Stomiing the Stockades of, i., 570 * 

Kandy and its People, i., 539; Expedition against, I,. 
543 - 

Kandyan Chiefs, ii., 482. 

Kasya Hills, Revolt among, ii., 47. 

Kavanagh, Jamc-s, Adventure and Reward, il, 302. 

Kaye, Sir William, Death of, u., 521- 
Keating, Colonel, at Arass, 1., 173. 

Kent and Le Confianci\ Action between, i., 352. 

Ki-nt Man-of-War, The, i., 53. 

Kliadcm-IIus.seinj, Rout of, 1., 95. 

Khedive and the Suez Canal, li., 455. 

Khelal, Storming of, it., Sy; Affairs of, ii., 518; Klian and 
the Railway, ii., 539. 

Khiva, Russian Invasion of, ii., 416. 

Khokand, ii., 461 ; Conquest of by the Ru.ssi.ins, ii, 4O2, 

464- 

Khoord-Cabul Pas-s, Fighting in, ii., 98; Carnage in, il, 
H 3 - 

Khoosh-ab, Battle of, ii., 216. 

Khyber ras.ses, Carnage m, il, I13, II 5 - 
Kilpatrick, Captain, at Tnchinopoly, i., 40. 

Kineyice, Battle of, 11., 167. 

King, Commodore, I, 231. 

Kinta, General Colbome’s March to, ii., 448; Capture of,- 
il. 449 - 

Kirkcc, Battle of, i., 489. 

Kistnagherry, Attempt on, I, 293. ’ 

Kocr Smg, ii., 317. 

Kohat, Ambu.scadc at, ii., 556. 

A'olaltam, or Plait Dance, ii., 485. 

Kolaporc, Rajah of, il, iS; Mutiny at, il, 

Koles, Insurrection among, ii., 48. 

Korali, Battle of, i., 105. v 

Korcigaum, Battle of, i., 507. 

Kota Lama, Cnptuicof, il, 450. 

JCrtthrkka Deepum^ Festival of, il, 540. ^ 

Kung, Prince, ^Vade's Despatch to, ii., 459 * 
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Lacadiveb, The, ii., 376. 

Lahar, Fori, stormed. L, 201. 

Lahore, ii., 252; Trince of Wales's Visit, ii., 496. 

Lake, General, Commander«tn-Chier, L, 3^2, 364; Storms 
Allygfhur, i., 370; Battle of Delhi, i., 371; Siege and 
Storming of Agra, i., 374 ; Battle of lASwaree, i., 375 ; 
Kaise<l to the Peerage, i., 3S1; March to Argaon, i., 386; 
War with Holkar, i., 389 ; Pursuit of Holkar, i., 391; 
Victory at Femickabad, i., 392 ; at Deeg, i., 393 ; at 
Bhurtpore, i., 395,401; Negotiations with Scindia, i., 403; 
Pursuit of Holkar, L, 406; Resignatiop andDeath, i., 411. 
Lakshman Dawa, Tragic Story of, i., 412.* , 

Lalboora, Destruction of, ii., 390. 

T^mbert, Commodore, at Rangoon, ii., 193. 

Lancaster, Captain, i., 4. 

Laii<l, Assessment of, ii., 37. 

T^waroe, Battle of, i., 375. 

I.a SybilU' and Im Forfi\ Action between, i., 345. 

Laurel anil Ixt Canonnilri.', Action between, 1., 419. 

Law, Hindix) Criminal, ii., 429. 

Law, Jame.s Francis, i., 62; Surrender to the English, i., 
97 j llydcr Ali’s Letter to, t, 129. 

I.aw Reforms, il., 64. 

Lawrence, Colonel, at Madras, i., 71. 

Lawrence, Majoi, i., 16, 20 j and M. D’Auleuil, i., 26 ; and 
^ Clive, 1., 34; .'ll Hali<x>r, i., 35 ; at Tnchinopoly, i.,38; 
Desi).itcli, i., 39; Pension, i., 60. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, .it I.ucknow, u., 261; at Chinhult, 

11., 262 ; Hc.ith of, lu, 263, 279. 

Lawrence, Sir John, Viceroy, >u, 363 ; Tenancy Question of 
Oude* and the Punjaub, u., 371 ; Character and Close 
of Ills Administration, ii., 375. 

I.efebre, Pnijcct of, L, 363. 

Leslie, Caiilain. i., 17. 

Leslie, Colonel, Overland March, i., 191, 193. 

Life, Indian Social, .Statistic', of, ii., 466. 

I.ight, Cajitam FrancL, i., 266. 

Li-Hung-L'hang, Wade’s Letter to, 11., 459. 

IJndsay, Admiial .Sir John, 1., 134. 

Linois, Admital, in the Indian Seas, L, 381; Action with 
Comji.vny’s .Ships, i., 382. 

Lloyd, Captain, 1., 17. 

Louis XVI., Tipjioo's I’rescnts to, i., 273. 

Low, Colonel J., Proceetlmgs at Lucknow, li., 65. 

Lucas, Lieut., Devotion of, i., 237. 

Lucknow', Mutiny at, 11., 261 ; Siege, in, 262; Inglis at, ii., 
263; Death of Sir 11 . Lawrence, ii., 279; Residency, 

11., 2S0; Terrible Stale of the Defenders, li., 294, 297 ; 
P'irst Relief of, ii., 298; Continuation of the Siege, n., 
302; Advance of Sir Cohn, ii., 302 ; Second Relief, li., 
304; Retreat fiom, ii., 305; Sir Culm again attacks, 

11., 315 ; Fall of, ii., 31O. 

LushaLs, l^ie, ii., 539; Ex{>cdition against, ii., 383; War 
with, il,, 387, 

Lytlon, Lord, Viceroy, iu, 513; Speech to the Council, ii., 
514; Views of his Duties ii., 520; Meeting with 
Ranbir Sing, ii., 530; at Peshawur, ii., 530 ; and the 
Tea Planters ii., $ 3 * J Address at Shikarpur, ii., 531 ; 
at Delhi, ii., 543; Speech at Delhi, ii., 550; at Puttiala 
and AUygliur, ii., 555. 

M|pao, Capture of, i., 436. 

Macartney, Arrival at Madras, i., 225. 

Macdowall, General, i., 431, 432. 

Macn^hten, Sir W., and the Afghan Chiefs, li., 107 ; Diffi- 
dmlies of, ii., 109; Murdered, ii., iit. 


MaCpherson, SirJ., i., 266. 

Madagascar, The Company of, L, 16. 

Madhoo Kao, Death of, i., 135. 

Madras in 1746, i., 14; Capitulation of, i., 14; Frencl^ 
before, 1., 71; Siege and Retreat, i., 72 ; Threatened 
by Tippoo, L, 117 ; Treaty of, i., 130; Military Estab¬ 
lishment of, 1., 209; Dissension', at, i., 431; Prince of 
Wales at, ii., 485 ; Harbour Works, ii., 532. 

Madura, Captain Cope at, i., 27 ; Expedition against, 1 , 62; 

Capture of, i, 63 ; Island of, i., 445. ^ 

Mi^zine, Defence of, in Delhi, ii., 249. 

Maharajahpore, Battle of, ii, 143. 

Mahcidporc, Battle of, L, 499. 

Mahe taken, i., 89. 

Mahrattas, Engagement with, i., 38 ; and De Bussy, i., 40; 
Action in the Ditch, i., 52; Gmhne’s Account of, i., 
191 ; Cornwallis’ Junction with, L, 290; Treaty witli, 
in 1803, i., 3S1. 

Maitland, Colonel, at Bhurtpore, i., 395. 

Malabar Coast, Naval Oj^erations on, i., 44; Colonel 
Smith’s Conquest on, 1., 123; Co.nqucst of, i., 282; 
Nairs of, and Hyder All, i., 123. 

Malacca, Our Policy towards h., 446; Native Government 
of. 4 S 3 - 

Malarlic, Proclamation of, i., 327. 

Mahavclly, Battle of, i., 333. 

Malay, Piracy, L, 446; War character of, iL, 452 ; Penin¬ 
sula, Extent of, iL, 446. 

Malays, Captain Osborne's Opinion of, iL, 447 ; Engage¬ 
ments with, il., 448. 

Malcolm, Captain J., Mission to Persia, i., 428. 

Malcolm, Sii J., and Bajee Kao, i., 525 ; Death of, ii., 56; 

on tile Indian Army, ii., 238. 

Maldives The, ii., 376. 

Malet, Sir C. W., Discoveries of, I, 267. 

Malligaum, Fall of, 1., 520. 

Maluun, Cnpluic of the Heights of, i, 461, 464. 

Malwah, i., 537. ' 

Manar, The Isles of, ii., 375. 

Mandalay to Momien, li., 456. 

Mangalore, Capturctl by Hyder Ali, i., 122; Siege of, L, 240. 
Manilla, Expedition against, i., 14; Capture of, i., 112. 
Manwync, Murder of Mi, Margary at, il, 459 ; Gr-isvenor’s 
Mission to, ii., 460. 

Margary, Mr., Character, il, 455 ; Expedition to VunnaUj 

11., 457 ; Fate, il, 45S, Death, il, 459; Repaintiou * 

made, 11., 46S. » 

Markham, AbstraetTof Affaiis by, il, 5 ^* 

Marley, General, in Nepaul, 1,459. 

Marriages, Hindoo, li.l 428. 

M.^rtaban, Capture of, li., 212. 
lilantla/is, Discovery of, il, 533. 

Masuhpatam, Storming of, i., 26 j Capture and Re-capture, 
h, 77 - 

Matthews, General, Surrender to Tippoo, i., 239; Horrible 
Death, I, 239. 

Maun Sing, Projxisal of, il, 301. 

Mauritius, Proposed Expedition to, i., 356. 

Mayo, Earl, Viceroy, ii., 380; Circuit of Indi.'i, ii., 380; 
Feudatory States, ii., 3S1 ; Relations with the Hill 
Trilies, il, 383; Foicign Policy, il, 394; Retiendi- 
ments, il, 395, 398; Visits the cx-King of Oude, il, 
39S; R.ailway.'., il, 400; Irrigation, n., 40*; Educa¬ 
tion, ii., 404; Agriculture, ii., 40^; Prison Discipline, 

11., 408; Visits Uio Andamans, il, 410; Assassination, 

11., 412. 
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McCaskilli General, ii., 134. 

Meanec. Batlle of, ii., 138. 

Medows, General, and Tippoo, i., 282; Gcuety of, i., 2S5, 

m- 

Mixtwayt Prize taken by, i., 14. 

Mceran, Death of, i., 95. 

Meer Cossim, Nabob of Bengal, i., 90; Quarrel with the 
Company, i., 99; Atrocities of, L, 101; Deposed, i., 
^ loi. 

Meer Jafficr Khan, i., 56; Treachery, i., 57; Nalwb of 
Beni'al, i., 59; DcpK}sed, 1., 96; again made Nabob, 

i., X \ Death of, i., 105. 

Mrorut, Atroiititis commilted at, it, 247. 

Mehndec flassein, Defeat of, ii., 314. 

Mchmb Khan, ii., 89. 

Mckran, Boundary Question of, ii., 392 « 

McUoonc, The Affaii of, ii., 8. 

Menajcc, Cbai'.ic.ter of, i., 12. 

Merchandise, I^and Transport of, ii., 474. 

Mergiii Archipelago, ii., 377. 

Mem, Town of, ie, 519. 

Metcalfe, Sir C., and Bhurtporc, ii., 21; Provisional 
Governor-General, ii., 62. 

Mhow, Mutiny at, ii., 308. 

Minerals, Indian, ii., 407; it, 575. 

Minto, Earl, Governor-General, i., 411; First Uifficuliies 

i., 412; Troubles with Ameer Khan, i., 416; Sikh 
AfTairs, i., 433; Memorial of Madras Ofiicers, i., 432; 
Visit to Madras, i., 436; Expeditions to Java, i., 441; 
Resignation and Death, i., 449. 

Mohammed Ali and tlie Company, i., 27. 

Moli.-iitimcd .Sht-ih, Expedition against Herat, 11 ., 72. 
Mohammerah, Expedition to, ii., 218; Squadion off, ii., 
220 ; Capture of, it, 221. 

Moira, ICarl, Governor-General, i., 450 ; Xxird Teignmouth's 
Letter to, i., 450; Created Marquis, i, 469; House- 
tax, i., 472 ; Campaigns against the Ptndarees, i., <^82 ; 
Genero.sity, i., 538; Case of William Palmer and tJo., 
>•» 54 ^^ Close of Administration, i., 556. 

Molucca Isles, Exploreil, i,, 4; Conquest of, i., 437, 
439 - 

Momuni, Sladcn’s Mission to, iu, 456. 

Monghii, Foil, taken, 1 ., 101. 

Monopoly, Company’s, Destroyed, iu, 60, 62. 

^Monson, Colonel, Death of, i., 186. 

Munson, ('oloncl, Dis.islrous Retreat, L, 387, 389. 
Montressor, Tippoo*s Attack on, i., 332. 

MotUauban, General Cousin do, in Chilia, ii., 341, 346, 350, 
35 .i, 355 - 

Momlkei*, Batlle of, 148. * 

Mf’Ohaj. ii, 164; Opciations in the Field, ii., 166; 

I’risonei, ii., 171. 

Mooi, John, Exploit of, i., 2t. 

Moorslicdabad, Tlie Action at, i., loi. 

Mornington, Enrl, Governor-General, i., 323 ; Treaty with 
Ni/am of Deccan, i., 325 J Wai with Tipjioo, i., 329 ; 
Negotiations with the Mahratlas, i., 347; Deccan, 
'Dcaty of 1800, i., 349; T.ettcr to Lord Tcignraoulh, i., 
352 ; Crcattxl Marquis, i., 353 ; Treaty of Dude, 180I, 
i, 354; Mission to Persia, i., 3565 AlTaii*s of Ceylon, 
*•» 358; Inlcnderl Resignation, i., 361; Reasons for the 
Mahratta War, i., 362 ; Treaty of Bassein,' 4.»*363; 
Agra, Siege and Storming of, i., 374 j Batlle of L.is- 
waice, i., 375 ; Resignation, and Review of his Ad¬ 
ministration, i., 404. 

Moro Ragonatli, Case of, ii., 45. 


Moultan, Revolt in, il, 164; Description of, ii., i6S^ Siege 
of, ii., 169; Capture of^ ii., 17L 
Mughs, The, i., 447. 

Muthar Rao at Maheidpore, L, 500. 

Mulw^ul betrayed, i., 124 ; Fighting near, i., 128. 
Mundisore, Victory at, ii., 321, 

Mungulwar, Victory at, ii., 293. 

Munro, Sir Hector, at Buxar, i., 104; at Pondidierry, i., 
194; at Negapatam, i., 226. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, i., 50S; Death, il, 26. 

Murdan, Mutiny 255. 

I Murmy, Mr., atl^cr&ia, ii., 212. 

Mutiny, The Indian, of 1S57 {sef Sepoy Rebellion, the Gieat). 
Muznffer Jung, i,, 24, 27. 

Mysore, Hyder All's Succession, i., 112 ; Colonel Sinitli at, 

i., J16; Mahratta Invasion of, i., 135; Ikaitition of, 

1., 346. 

Nabob, Flowery Description of a, i., 136. 

Nadir Shah, Delhi plundered by, i., ii. 

Nagas, Treachery of, ii., 454;*FunLliment, iu, 454. 
Nagpore, Battle of, L, 495 ; Annexation of, il., 201. *■ 

Nana h'urnavesc, Negotiations with, L, 197. 

Nana Sahib, ii., 263; Cruelty of, ii., 265, 267 ; Flight, ii., 
290; Defeat at Cawnporc, ii., 310; Rcpoitod Sur¬ 
render, ii., 445. ^ 

Napier, ( 3 cncra 1 , in Chinn, ii., 344, 349, 352, 359 > Abys¬ 
sinian F.x))c(lition, ii., 374. 

Napier, l.oid, Resignation of, ii., 509. 

Napier, Sii Charles, ii., 136; at the Baltic of Meanec, h., 
138; Suffers from Sunstioke, ii., 141 ; Rules iu Scinde, 

11., 159 i War with tlic lltll Tribes, ii., 159 > Coni- 
mander-in-Chief, ii., 176; Reprimand and Resignation, 

11., 182 ; Death, it., 183. 

Naulch Girls, ii., 33. 

Naval Brigades in the Malay War, ii., 452. 

Navy, The Company’.s, i., 209. 

Nawab Nizam, Expenses of, ii., 532. 

Neg.apatam, Naval Action of, }., 14 j Capture of, 1., 226. 
Neill, ('olonel, at Ben.iics, iL, 260; Effective Measures, ii., 
286) Deatli, li., 298. 

Ncj>aul, Teinlory of, i., 452 ; Eaily Histoiy of, i., 453. 
Ncpaulcse and Ghooik.as, i., 453. 

Nepaulese War, i., 454 ; Terms of Peace, i., 4O4, 467. 
Neptune^ Burning of tlie, i., 15. 

Nicholson, Captain, Expedition of, i., 8. 

Nicholson, (jolonel, Energy of, ii., 255 ; Moving Column, 
il, 273 ; at Delhi, ii., 275 ; Death, ii., 279. 

Nicobar, Islands of, ii., 377. 

Ni.\ou, Captain, Detachment of, destroyed, i., 129. 

Nizam Ali, Treaty with tlie Company, i., 114, 122; and 
llydei Ali, i., Il6, 119. 

Northlnook, Loul, Viceroy, il., 415 ; FamineVif 1875, ii., 
419, 422; Prince of Wales's Letter to, ii., 50G; Ad¬ 
ministration, ii., 511* 

Northern Ciicars, Ceiled to the French, i., 41; Colonel 
Forde sent to, i., 76. 

Nolt, ticncral, Defence of Candabar, ii, 122; ami General 
England, i., 125 ; Takes the Field, i., 128; Ue-caplmcs 
GHuznec, ii., 129. 

NuffoObk Pass, nic Struggle in, ii., 93. 

Nujcem-ud-Dowlah, i., 106. , 

Nujiifghur, Combat at, il, 274. 

Nuncomar, Character of, I., 154 ; Treacheries, i., 158 ; Con- 
• spiracy, i., 180; 'friumph, i., lS2 ; Accused of Forgery, 

1., 183; Condemnation and Death, i., 184. 
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Nundydroog, Storming of, i-, 293, 

Nusseerab.id, Revolt m,iL, 256. 

Nutljall, Colonel, Expedition to Nagas, il, ^4. 

Ochtcrlony, Sir D., Defence of Delbi by, i., 389; Bravery 
and Success, i., 45S; at Malonn, i.,*^464; Created 
Baronet, i., 465 ; Again in the Field, I, 465 ; and the 
Ghoorka Messenger, L, 467; Revi'ards, 1 ,469; Knight 
Commander, I, 538; Death, ii., 20. 

Omichuiid, Fate of, i., 59. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah and the British, i., 138. 

()otleyiM)re, Prince of, ii, 477. 

(Jomraiz, Fori of, captured, ii., 16, 

Oosasta, TFyder AH defeated at, i, 125. 

Opium, Trade in, ii., 37. 

Ordeals, Hindoo Criminal, it, 430. 

Orissa, Fanihie of, ii., 373. 

Osborne, C aptain, Mission to the Malays, ii., 447. 
Outlanullab, Battle of, i., loi. 

Outlr, ’I'lcaty of, 1801, i., 354; Mlsgovcmmcnt of, ii., 53 ; 
Slniggle for ihe Succcssjon, ii., 65 ; Story of its An¬ 
nexation, iu, 203, 207. 

Outrain. .Sri James, ii., 215 ; at Moliammcrah, ii., 220 j at 
Akwa/, ii., 224; and Havelock, ii., 293; Death of, 
ii-. ,363. 

Oxu^A Boundary of, il.,464. 

I'alagliaul, ( ojitureof, L, 280. 
r.ilat;haulc 1 icrry, Capture of, i., 245. 

I'almer, Wdii.im, and Co., Case of, i., 548, 

I’aiidak Indut, Death of, ii., 452. 

I’andoo Niiddce, Victory at, ii., 283. 

l*audy, Mungal, ii., 

l‘aniany, Battle of, i., 230. * 

Paniput, Tragic Incident at, i., 406. 

Pariahs, Wljitc, ii., 409. 

Parsecs of Ibilish India, ii., 470. 

Patan (!hicfs, i., 27. 

Patna, Relief of, i., 94; Taken and Plundered, i., 99; Re¬ 
taken by Mcer Cossim, i,, 100; Massacre at, i., loi; 
Rc-taken, i., 102; Action at, i., 104, 

Paltinson, Lieut., Biavery of, i., 507. 

P.uiinlvcr, Maun Sing Kao, ii., 26. 

Payne, l)i., Rei>orls of, ii., 537. 

I’carse, C’olonel, Overland March of, i,, 222; Hastings’ 
Visit I0, i., 261. 

Peasant, Tire Hindoo, ii., 372. 

Peel, Ca])tain, Nav.il Brigade of, ii., 302. 

Pegu, Captuie of, in, 196; Annexation of, ii., 197. 

I’elitang, Occupation of, ii., 344. 

Pciho, Repulse at, ii., 350, r/ Sii/./. 

1 ‘ekin, Advvice on, ii., 356; Captuic of Summer Palace at, 
^ h., 357 ; Capture of, ii., 359. 

I’cllew, Sir Edward, Exploits in the Indian Seas, i., 419. 
Penang, I’ossession of, i., 266. 

^Peninsula, Malay, Extent of, ii., 446. 

1 ‘erak, Unsettled .stale of. ii., 446; Situation and Kesourcc.s 
of, ii., 447 ; Pioclaiiialion and Revolt, i.., 4475 lo be 
governed by the English, ii., 45a 
Peisia, Malcolm’s Embassy to, i., 428; Pirates ef the Gulf of, 
Sujiprcssioii of, i., 555 ; Visit of the Shah of, 
England, ii., 418. 

PrTtaub Sing, 11., 66. 

Peyton, Cajitain, Cowaulicc of, i., 14. 

J’hayre^nloiicl, Attempt to Poison, ii., 442. 

Philippine Isles, Conquest of, i., iii. 


Pickersgill, Lieut., Exploit of, L, 465. 

Pigol, Lord, Governor of Madra.% L, 146; and theCoundl, 
i*. 147 ; Arrest and Death, L, 148. 

Pindaree, The of, i., 501; and Mahratta War, Close 

and Result of, L, 534. 

Pindarees, i., 476; Leaders, MiKlary, and Strength, i.,477; 
Lawless Exploit, i., 476; Encounters with the English, 
i, 480; Preparations to conquer the, i., 482; Defeat 
of, i., 502 ; Flight of, i., 503 ; Last of the, i., 505. # 
Piracy, Malay, ii., 446. 

Pitt, ^Villiam,.India Bill of, i,, 263. 

Plassey, Battle of, i., 57. 

Pococke, Admiral, wounded, i., 54; Engagement with 
D’Ache, i., 65 ; oflf St. David, i., 75. 

Poiboi, ii.. 388. 

Poiier, Majoiv i, 68, 72. 

Pollilorc, Battle of, L, 224. 

Pollock, General Sir George, ii., 116; Successful March, ii., 
119; March to Cabul, ii., X3a 
Pondicheny, French at, i., 9; English Prisoners at, i., 15 ; 
Origin and Description, i., 16; Naval Action in the 
Roads, i., 65 ; Besieged by Cootc, L, 85 ; Surrenders, L, 
87; Reduction of, i., 194; French Fleet at, i., 219; 
Naval Action off, i., 231. 

Poonah taken by the British, i., 489; Prince of Wales's 
Rece])tion at, ii., 478. 

Pootoo, Landing at, ii., 340. 

Popham, Captain, Exploits of, i., 201. 

1 Vpulation, Indian, L, i. 

J*orto-Novo, Battle of, i., 221. 

Port Praya Bay, Naval Action in, i., 227. 

Portuguese Indian Trade, i., 4; Vessel captured, i., 5; 

at Salselle, i., 171; in India, ii., 186, 189. 

Postal, Indian, Arrangements, ii., 20$. 

Potlinger, Lieut., at Herat, ii., 74. 

Press, Censorship of the Indian, L, 559; Bribery of, ii,, 
532 . 

Princes Indian and English, Influence of, il, 572. 
yy///r{'r.r A/ar)', ITie, i., 16. • 

Piisonei-s at Pondicherry, i., 15 ; Hyder Ali’s Treacher)’ to, 
i., 129; Horrible Treatment of, i., 239; Cruelly to, i., 
286; Ti])iK)o’s, i., 305; Sufferings of, m China, ii., 
35S; Burial of the Remains of, ii., 359. 

Prisons, Discipline of, ii., 408; Discussion of, ii., 561. 
Pioclamalion, Queen’s, of 1858, ii., 332. 

Promc, Battle of, ii., 6; Taken, ii., 196. 

Pulo Aor, Sea-fight off, i., 382. 

Punjaub, Annexation of, li., 179. 

Piircshnim Bhow and hi^ Army, i., 203. 

Puttiala, Death of Maharajah of, il, 507. 

Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress, ii., 548. 

Raftles, Sir Stamford, i., 441; Governor of Jav.i, i., 445. 
Ragobah, Treaty with, i., 172 j Concessions to the Coinjiany, 
i., 174; Fallen Fortunes of, 1 , 175* 
liahnia Ben Jaubir, the Pirate, i., 55 ** 

Rai, Balx)0-PnmO'Cliandra, Murder of, ii., 536. 

Railways, Indian, ii., 209; and Lord Mayo, ii., 400. 
Raia b^ ndrv Taken and Rc-takca, i., 77 - 
Rajahf^injore and tlie French, 1 , 24. 

Rajahwiahib at Arcol, 1 , 130. 

Rajpoots and Sikhs, I, 153. 

Rameshwaram, The Island of, li., 37 ^ 

Ramnari.'iiii, Minder of, i., 98. 

Rainnuggiir, Repulse at, i., 251; Battle oG I 72 - 
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JUn Stag of }3enUee, u., $6 ) Kimo^ il», 7a 
Kant of G<dittd, Treaty wUfa,'i| Mow ^ 

Ranee of Bntdwan, 1, i9a. . 

pMMt of Jhansi, ii., pat^ 325.' ‘ 

Rangoon, Capture of, L, $64, etuff* 

Rathalmr, Malay Vi^«;*a tt adced, fi., 4St« 

Raymond and Lancaster, Capts., t, 4. 

Raymond* Gen., i., 317; Death of^ i., 318* 

ReJwUiofi of A£ Jah and Durth Jahi 316. 

Reform, Mititazy, Xord Mayors, ii., 395# 398. 

Reforma, rintneia], u.« 35, 37; Daihonkic^^ R., Sd6t 
Regiment, Lolly'M^itiny oU I, 75. 
iUaaud, March of, ii., 281; Death of, IL, 283. 

Residency, Lackno>r, Description 0^ il, 26f. ' 
Retrenchments, Lord Mayo's, il, 394. 

Retribntion, The Armyof^ 11, 3^ 

Rewah taken, il, 313. 

Reza Khan, Mohammed, 1., 154; Arrest 0^ i., 155; Trial, 
I, 157. 

Rkkabashee, ^ort, Storming of, ii., 105. 

Ripaud, CapL, Treachery of, i., 32$. 

Rites, Hindoo, Funeral, iL, 438. 

Roberts, Col, at Deccan, I, 326. 

Rock, Sugar*Loaf, Engagement at, I, 39. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, I, 6. 

Rohilcimd, Conquest of, I, 164. 

Rohillas, Hostilities against, i,, i6a 
Roi, Gewd le, I, 16. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, Campaign of, il., 521; CoBUBtAdet''m- 
Chief, H, 337. 

Ross, Gen., Capture of Kota Lama by, il, 45a 

ROhte, Overland, Established, ii., 45; from India to China, 

il,53K* 

Royal Titles Bill, ii., 519. 

RukylBritUh, Effects of, 11, 513. 

Rttmbdd, Sir John, Govemof of Madras, I, 148. 
Rumchunder Gunnesh at Doogaur, I, 203. 
kunieet Sing, i.^ 423; Treaty with, i, 424; il, 52. 

Russia iK^tbe Imperial Titl^ ii., 561. 

Russian Invasion of Khiva, il, 416; and EngliA Interests 
in Aria, il, 464; Iptiigues, il, 562; Conqnost in Asia, 
il, 563. f 

Ryder, Admiral, Despatch il, 432. 

KyoU, DiiOontent of, il, 507. 

■ 

Sacrifices, Homan, il^ 538. 
badodapore, Battle of, it, 173. 

Sadttt AU, ^vereign d Oud^ I, 331 ;*'* Treaty with, I, 322. 
Sriabut JuBg of Deccan, I, 40; TmsQr with the Britisb, I, 
77* A 

Sallee, Treaty of, i., 206. 

Sale, General, Personal Encounter of, il, 86; March 
through the Xhoerd Gahol Pass, il, $8; at Jelolabad, 
* il, Xl7; Defeats Akhar Khan, 11,119; Death, il, 149^ 
iale,ladyi * Hostage, il, Release, il, 13X. 

Salisbury, Marquis, Secretary f&r India, ii., 520. 

Salsette, Islands of, cooquee^ i, 171. 

Salt, DuQr on, il, 399. ' 

Sandhurst, lord, Death of, fi., 521. 

Sattara, Annexatiem cC il* 

Saugor, Mutiny at, il, 308. '* 

Savandroog^ Stonking 1.? <9$* ' 

Sdkombeig's Ajption Roquefint, I, 440* 

Scin^e, Ameers of, Quaitel udtb, i<» 545* 

Sdnde, Embassy to, I, 488; Conquest and Anueamtion, it, 


Sriadia, Mahadsjee^ Death o( I, 3x5. 

Sdndia, of Deccan, Hoatfle D^gni of, L, gn { IVoaty 
w^i, 40jl 
Scittdia, Rdbaned Contingent oi; 1,484. 

SchriUa, SiRRrijpa fud Rrittt oC The, i, 206. 

^155* ISJ. 

ftemtlih East India OoBqsany, L, 177; Opposition te^ L, 

178; Faihtrenl, ^79* 

8«lnia4^hag1i, Figjbdiig a^ il^, 303. 

Saeitair K!hvtree,.Encoaitiier at, 1 ,4^6. 

Seetabtildee Htils^Battltof, I, 40. 

Seetapore, Ravajfat, K, Ms. 

Sepoy Corps of 1759, t, *4 

Sepoy StebdRon, Ihe^Greatt-^Tboikwtaed Cartridges, il, 
241; Revolt at Beriumiporst u., 343; Disbanding 
Troops; ii., 245; Atrod^ at Meerut, il, 247; In- 
capachy of General Hewitt, R., 348; Atrocities at 
Delhi 11, 249; Vigorous Measures in the Funjanb, ii., 
251; Measures takenlid Lahore, il, 2$0; General Dis¬ 
arming df Native IVoops, tl, 354; Revdt in Doab, ii., 
255 ; The Outbreak in Rj^pootana aok Rohilcund, ii., 
256; Outbreak and Maisam at Jhanri, ii., 257^ Out¬ 
break and Massacre at ABohabad, il, 258; Benares, 
Outbreak and MassaorO at, il, 260; Mutiny in Oude, 
il, 261; Siege of Lucknow, ii., 266, 275; Assault 
and Capture of Delhi it., 275; Mutiny and Mas|acre 
A Ca%ttpore, ii., 263, 267; Death of Sir H. Lawrencp, 

ii., 279} First Relief of Lucknow, ii., 298; Second 
Rriief of Lucknow, ii., 304; Retreat from Lucknow, 

ii., 305; Third Massacre at Cawnpore, ii., 385; Mutiny 
at Indore, il, 306; Mutinies at Mhow, Saugor, and 
Jhelum, il, 308; Sir Colin at Lucknow, il, 315; 
Lucknow Taken, ii., 3^; Victories at Chanda, ii., 
31^ Victmy at Bareilly, 11, 320; Mutiny at Kolapore, 

ii., 330; Campaign in Central India, il, 321, 336; 
Operations in Oude, ii., 334; End of the Mutiny, ti., 

335- .' * 7, * 

Sepoys first inefitiQ||||l i., 36; Rrieodtftes ol il, 238; 
Character, 

Sert^if, The, ii, ^ 

Seringa^tam, Advance on* I* ^ 99 i 3^* Tippoo's Camp 
attacked, I, 303; Redoubts captured, L,^3; Invest¬ 
ment of the City, 1, 304; Attempts to/fegotiate, 1. 
305; Cornwallis’s Danger, I, 304; Tr^hes, i., 306; 
Terms of Peace, U 3^; Ke^ts, I, 309* Harris’s 
March to, I, 332; Siege i., 3^; Stonnmg of, I, 
340; Spods, i., 344- 
Seringliom, Engagempt at, i., 3% 

Seronge, Major Camac's Su^jender at, i., 205. 

Sevace Sing, Massacre by, 1,4X5- 
Seyd Ahmed Alt and his Followers, il, 46. 

Seyd, Ibraham,i, 345. 

Seyed, Sahib, Floyd's Attack on, l^ 279. 

Shah Nqjjeef, Capture of, ii., 303. 

Shah Suj^, Fate of, ii., xa6. 

Shah Zodo, Defeat ol I, gf. 

Shastrui; Murder of, I, 476. 

SkeOdi Dulloo, F.]cpeditioD tOw I, 481. 

Shekkawatee Campaign, il, 57. 

Shrilton, Ouaeml li., 105. 

Sto All, R., 38a. 

ShereefMohammed^ R, 539^ 

Shire Mohammed, xl, 141. 1 

Shikaipur, Ix^ Lytton's Adknsa at, il, 531. 

Skblapore, Attack on, i, $13. 

Sholingur, Battle of, I, 224. 
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Uu^ctoiuc sccijfity for him and his property- ; bul 
the government desired no security beyond the 
word of La Bourdonnais, and permitted hun to 
return to I'Vance. It would luivc been better for 
him if«they liad kept him in KnglaJid; for, upon 
the icprchcnUtions of the insidious Ihipleix, he 
was arrested without process, and thrown into the 
Bastille, where he pined for tliree long years.” He 
died soon alter his lilieration. . 

“It has been said,” .says BarAi. Grant, in Ins 
jiapers (iSoi), “that the interest of his wife alone, 
wljp was of tile family of Aiiteuil, preserved him 
j'rom being sacrificed ; but whether it was from 
t^agrin, or some other cause, he did not lung 
survive. (It has been suspected that he was 



a man without humanity or scruple—that offi 
came on with 300 men , and on b^ing reinfor. 
from Pondicherry, appeared before Port SL DaM 
with 1,700 Europeans, six field-pieces, and 
mortars. Ere operations began, the jlftcers, f(? 
some reason, refused to ser\e under him, and tlic* 
command was assuiiieil by M. do Bur}'. 

At daybreak on the (pli of Dcceuiher, 1746, the 
Pennar, which joins die sea some distance north of 
the fort was leached, unopposed, s:i\cTiy a few of 
our sepoys, the white smoke of whose fire spurtetl 
out from the green lealy jungles in which they were 
rontealed. A greater resistance hail been aniici- 
jjated, yet the garrison • consisted of only 200 
Britons, 100 Topasses, or natives of Portugiie^ic 
jifisoned ^ M. de la Bourdonnais was soon re- ' blood, while the w’hole force for the defence of tlie 
'cnged^ ^1 Ihiplelx was, in his tum, obliged to territory was only 2,000 peons, with yoo muskeis 
render an ac( ounl of his conduct, and died m a ; among them • 


state of penury,” 

Our friend, the Nabob of Arcol, sent a body of 
Ins^ native troops, under Maphuze Khan, to drive 
the French out of Madras , but they fled at the 
first dischaige of the French cannon; and now 
Dupleix publicly broke the treaty W’e made with 
1 .a Bourdonnais, and ordered every article of pro- 
])cny, juibhc or private, British or native, except 


The sudden appearance of a body of 9,000 hoise 
and foot, belonging to the nabob, led by his sons 
Maphuze Khan and Mohammed Ah, Ijurning to 
avenge their late repulse at Madras, filleil the French 
with consternation, and, abandoning their baggage, 
they made a rush to (.ross the river.' 'I’he garrison 
made a sally, and, joining the Raj troop.s, iiiirsued 
them for six miles. 


the dollies and trinkets of the women, to be con- 
fiscatcd—an edict executed w’ilhout mercy. 

'‘J'he governor aiul some of the jirincijial in¬ 
habitants wcT<‘ next carried ofl* to Pondicherry, 
and triumjihantly, but meanly, exhibitcil there to a 
mob of 50,000 sjiectators. Among these captives 
was a young man named Robert Clive—the Clive 
wlio w<is yet to avenge the insult ])Ut upon himself, 
his companions, and his country! Dupleix now 
turned his attention to Fort St. David, and prevailed 
upon the Nabob of Arcot to quit our cause and 
join him, but three attempts he made against that 
place failed signally. 

After Madras, this jiUicc W'as our most important 
settlement on the Coromandel coast, and upon the 
c.apturc of the former, became the seat of the presi¬ 
dency. Tlie lort, small but strong, stood 100 miles 
south of Madras, fourteen south of Pondicherry, 
.uul funned the nucleus of a considerable territory, 
within which stood the rising town of Ciiddalore, 
the climate of which is so delightful that it is still 
one of our principal stations where soldiers arc 
•jdaced wiio choose to remain in India after having 
•served out their time or become invalided. Dujdeix 
thought tliat, luilil he could utterly crush us on 
the coast of Coromandel, his object was but half 
accomplished .so long as Fort St. David remained 
in*6ur hands. Recalling from Mad’'as M. Paradis, 
a Swiss w’liom he had placed there as governor— 


'I'wo subsequent attempts were eciually unsur» 
cessful, though the nabob now threw his wliole 
weight into the French scale, recalled his army 
from Fort Si David, and sent Maphu/c Khan in 
state to Pondicherry, \\ 4 icrc a grand reccjilion 
awaited him. 

Our situation on the Coromandel coast was be¬ 
coming desperate now; our jicople looked in vain 
for assistance from home, and had almost ceased 
to hope for it. On the 2nd Manh, the French 
made their third attemjit, in strength, and this tiiiie 
under M. Paradis. 'To their surprise they found tlie 
passage of the river was to be contested by a tioop 
of volunteer, horr.0 with three field-pieces. 'rhe?*c 
W’ere driven in after a three hour.s' contest, when a 
squadron of ships was seen coming to anchor in 
the roads, with the Union J.ick Hying t^n this the 
French retired in all haste to Pundu heirv 

'The new arrivals proved to be ihe sijuadron 
which had been inactive in Bengal, and was now 
under the command of .VdniiMl Cirilfin, who had 
come from Britain with two shijis, one of and 
the other of fortv guns P.artly by recruits from 
Bengal, England, and Bombay, l''ort St. David now 
became so strong that it WiL-i bev'ond the reach of 
danger, and then the subtle Dujileix began to 
tremlile for Pondicheny itself But the approacli 
of the October monsoon compelled the admiral 
to bear away for 'frincomalee, on the way burning 
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sinking in Madras Roads the N^tune^ a French 
of fifty-four guns. 

is flag was on board the Princess Mary (sixty 
bs), and his whole squadron consisted of eleven 
il, mounting 560 pieces of cannon. 

The spring of 1748 saw it once more before 
Fort St. David, while at the same time, Major 
(afterwards Goieral) Stringer Lawrence, an officer 
of the highest merit, arrived to take command of 
all the Company’s troops in India; but for some 
months little of moment occurred, though in con¬ 
sequence of a rumour that Dupleix was about to 
make an attempt on Cuddalore, the major formed 
an intrenched camp near the passage of the Pezmar. 
Dupleix had here recourse to treachery, and 
tempted by gold 400 sepoys to desert with their 
commander on a given opportunity. Fortunately 
the scheme was discovered. Two suffered death, 
and the leaders of the sepoys were sent in irons, 
for life, to St. Helena. 

About this time Rear-Admiral Griffin received 
intelligence, on the 9th of June, from Captain 
Stephens of the Lively^ twenty guns, that he had 
discovered seven French ships of war off the coast, 
so he resolved to sail at once to attack them. By 
noon next day they were seen a few leagues to 
windward of Fort St. David, careening well over, 
for the wind was blowing half a gale. This bad 
prevented our ^admiral getting under weigh till 
eleven at night, when he put to sea, his sailors 
bursting with impatience to meet the enemy. M. 
Bouvet, their commander, was an able officer and 
experienced seaman, and took care to avoid a 
battle. I’o (leceive Griffin, he kept to windward 
■the whole day, and at night bore away under a 
press of sail, even to his royals, for Madras, where 
he anchored on the morning of the nth, having 
accomplished the object of his voyage, by landing 
400 soldiers, and ^200,000 in silver for M. 
Dupleix, after which he put to sea, and steered for 
the Mauritius. 

In the meantime Admiral Griffin had looked into 
Pondicherry Roads, and not finding the enemy there, 
bore away for the rough billowy roads of Madras, 
where he met with an equal disappointment. 
'Popular clamour how wanted a victim* He was 
summoned home, tried by a court-martial, and most 
unjustl}^ dismissed his Majesty’s service. He was 
—when too late—^restored, and died in 1771.* 

The next great event of the Indian war, which 
hitherto hadoxcited little or no interest in England, 
was the first attempt to reduce Pondicherry, and, 
if possible, drive the FrepCh out of Iixlia. ** India,” 
says a leading journalJn 1875, “ is as remote from 
* ScUomberg, "Naval Chron.’* j 


this country as though it were siluate in anotitiec 
planet, even now that the English occupation has * 
conveyed a sense of identity.” 

The first project of a Freirch East India Com¬ 
pany was forrded under Henry IV., by Ge»ard le 
Roi, a Flemish navigator, who had made voyages 
to Hindostan in Dutch ships. By letters patent, in 
1604, the king -granted him an exclusive trade for 
fifteen years. Five years after, he formed a new 
association, and obtained letters patent, 2nd March, 
1611. Four years passed without any enterprise 
being undertaken; some merchants of Roujp, 
therefore, solicited the transfer of these privileges 
to them, and engaged to fit out a certain number 
of vessels for India in 1615. These Gerard 
opposed, till the king united both compifi^s b^a 
charter, 2nd July, 1615. , ^ ^ 

Still nothing of enterprise was attempted, and in 
1642 a new commercial company was formed, 
under the great Cardinal Richelieu, called ^‘the 
Company of Madagascar,” where it made some 
progress, and established a colony of 100 French¬ 
men, who built them a fort; and then, after various 
changes of fortune, it was abandoned, and factories 
were established at various places, and lastly at 
Boudoutscheriy where they erected their principal 
entrepfit of Indian commerce, and named it Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Fortified by M. Marten, Pondicherry speedily 
became a place of importance, and the foreign 
commerce of France attained its zenith in 1 742; 
yet only seven ships were sent to India, with 
cargoes to the value of 27,000,000 livres. At the 
period to which we have come, “ the governor’s 
house was a handsome edifice, and equal to the 
finest hotels in France. This officer,” says a co- 
temporary, “is attended by twelve-horse-guards, 
and 300 foot soldiers, who are called peons. On 
days of ceremony he is carried by six men in a 
palanquin, whose canopy and panels are adorned 
with a rich embroidery, and various ornaments of 
gold. This pomp is necessary in a country where 
the power of a nation is determined by the exterior 
splendour of those who represent it” 

Occupying a gentle declivity at the south-eastern 
extremity of a long fiat eminence, Pondicherry was 
even then one of the best-built moderp cities* in 
India, with an aspect alike pleasing and command¬ 
ing. Its strong citadel stood within the town, and, 
along with it, was enclosed on the three land sides « 
by a ditch, rampart, and wall flanked by bastions. 
The eastern front, which faced the sea, was de¬ 
fended by works armed with 100 guns; but that 
number was (quadrupled before the 'place 
finally captured. 
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mile distant from these defences, a thick experienced officer of the royal service, had 
jungly hedge of aloes and other thorily plants, mortally wounded. ^ • 

mingled with cocoa-nut and othA palms, was Though finding that they had been deceiv 
carried round for a circuit of five miles from the the strength of this outwork, instead of maki 
seashore to the river Ariancoopan, forming an im- approach to the city from another and w 
penetrable barrier to cavalry, and, without the use of point, the siege was postponed till Aiiancoop|iP 
the axe, one equally so to infantry. Each roadway could be reduced ; and the French were not 
through this hedge that led to the town- was pro- to profit by the blunder, by keeping the attacking 
tected by a redoubt armed witluguns; and near | force in play for eighteen days, when, on yjcffi. 
where it joined the river was a small but strong i luagazine blowing up, they abandoned iL 


where it joined the river was 
work named Fort Ariancoopan. 


Passing the formidable hedge, the besiegers 


^The season was far advanced before our be- ] opened their first parallel at the distance of 1,500 


I sieging force commenced operations; yet instead of 
(^ptUring one of the petty forts and making a dasli 
at tlie city, they began operations by wasting their 
time a^’^trength in attacking the fort by the river. 

• Tnrou^ the neglect of the officer commanding at 
St. DavidX no means had been taken, though the 
fleet had long been expected, to ascertain when 
the siege would commence. An engineer sent to 
reconnoitre Ariancoopan reported that it was a 

« place of small strength; and this was confirmed by 
a deserter, who stated that it was manned by only 
100 sepoys; whereas the fort, which was triangular, 
regularly scarped, and surrounded by a deep diy 
ditch, was garrisoned by 100 Europeans and 300 
sepoys, under a resolute. French officer. 

'riiis was about the 8th of August, when Admiral 
Boscawen had arranged everything for the siege, 
and had off the place his squadron, consisting of 
fifteen sail, six of which were line-of-battle ships, 
and carrying in all 662 guns. Entrusting the 
Sfiuadron to Captain Leslie, of the Vi^ant (sixty- 

^ four), he landed to conduct the operations. The 
Exeter and Pembroke (sixty guns), and the Chester 
and SwaPouf (sloops), were ordered to anchor and 
sound the roads, prior to the larger ships approach¬ 
ing to batter. 

On the 12th of August, Captain Lloyd, of the 
Deal Castle (twenty), landed in command of 1,100 
seamen who were to co-operate with the troops; 

• and the 27th of September saw the line-of-battle 
ships warped within range of the place. Admiral 
Boscawen, who had been grossly misled, ordered 
the instant assault of Fort Ariancoopan; and 
though made >vith resolute bravery, the results were 
most disastrous. Inspired by shame or fury, and 
witli the conviction that they could not be beaten, 
the gallant stormers persisted in the attack, and 

•did not retire until 150 of them were killed by 
grape and musketry, and Major Goodere, a most 


I yards from the place, instead of 800 yards from the 
covered way. They then found they had broken 
ground in the wrong direction, and that betweep 
their works and the town they had a deepening 
morass. September was a month for sickness, and 
the rainy season was fast appreaching; yet very 
shame prevented our people from retiring, and 
though many lives were lost in the process, two 
batteries of eighteen and twenty-four pounders, 
and two bomb-batteries were erected; but their 
fire never told, and neither did that from the ships, 
as all were a thousand yards distant, and the breach- 
ing-guns of the present age had not been conceived 

Finding that they were nearly surrounded by 
water, that the monsoon might dash the ships to 
pieces, and that they had lost 729 soldiers, and 265 
seamen, out of their original strength of 3,720 men, 
they abandoned the siege. On the 6th October, 
the troops marched back to Fort Sl David, and, to 
avoid the monsoon, Boscawen sent the squadron 
to'Achin and Trincomalee; and all felt that nothing 
had been produced but a series of heartless blunders, 
over the result of which, the French garrison, 
originally consisting of i,8oo Europeans and 3,000 
sepoys, sang Te Deum. DupleLx’s loss was only 
250 men. 

In November, the commanders received advice 
that a ce.ssation of arms had taken place between 
Great Britain and France, prior to the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapellft; and, as possession was to be re¬ 
stored in the state, as nearly as might be, to that 
condition in which it was at the commencement of 
the war, the Company completely recovered Madras. 

At this time, the French, by their manners and 
subtle mode of paying flattering compliments, were 
suppo.sed by the natives of India to be if people 
superior in valour to us; but though M. Dupleix 
was nothing of a soldier, he had many brave 
officers under him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TANJORE CAMPAIGN.—ROBERT* CLIVE. 


The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was of very brief 
duration, and failed to secure quiet between the 
Br^itish and French in India, where it seemed but 
a false truce, and Mill, who is gfenerally severe, 
upon the former, attributes the first act of indirect 
liostilily to our armed intervention in the affairs of 
Tanjore; and true it is, that the anarchy prevailing 
among the native rulers opened a way to easier 
conquests in the Carnatic, a province of Hindostan 
on the eastern side of the peninsula, with a coast 
of 650 miles, and where the altitude of the moun¬ 
tains produces the most important effect in the 
nature of the seasons by, preventing the clouds 
from passing over them.* 

Dupleix, who hated the British, and made no 
secret of his hope to drive them out of India, was 
infuriated by the peace, and, by his menaces he 
prevented them from settling quietly to business 
and trade; thus they neither disbanded their native 
troops nor sent home the slender aid that had come 
to them from Europe, and the first event which 
broke the treacherous calm was an alliance between 
us and Syajee, Prince of Tanjore, an extensive 
and well-cultivated district in the Carnatic, though 
in the month of January the whole face of the 
country is one continuous sheet of paddy-ground, 
here and there interspersed with villages, the total 
number of which is about 5,000. 

Syajee had been deposed by his brother Pretauab 
Sing—the deposition of one prince by another is 
a common event in Oriental politics—and asked 
our aid to recover his throne, offering to give us 
in return the district and fortress of Devi-Cottah, 
provided we could take it by the sword. For this 
purpose an expedition was at once prepared, and 
on hearing of it, M. Dupleix expressed great horror 
of the ambitious views of the English, who took 
means ** indirectly to inform him that the place 
they desired to obtain was of value for trading 
purposes only, and they were not about to wrest 
it from its legitimate sovereign, but to conquer it 
as his ally.” 

The force by which it was expected Syajee would 
dethrone his usurping kinsman, consisted of only 
400 Europeans, and 1,000 sepoys, with four field- 
pieces, and four mortars. These troops, accom¬ 
panied by Syajeei* iofid commanded by Captain 
Cope, set out in MRtcb, 1749, while the battering 

• Rennell 


guns and provisions proceeded by sea in four* 
ships, two of which were of the line. iUter a 
march of fwenty ijiiles, during which they were 
much harassed/oy a species of guerillas, the troops 
encamped at the banks of the Valaruj near its con¬ 
fluence with the sea; but the wrong seasdn Ij^ad 
been chosen, for our leaders were still new to 
India. The change of the monsoon took place 
on the very evening of their halt, and a dreadful 
hurricane ensued, which lasted with sugh violence 
till four the next morning, tiiat many of tAe houses 
and draught bullocks were killed, the tents torn to 
rags or swept away, and the stores were destroyed. 
Meanwhile at sea, a piteous event occurred. 

H.M.S. Pmhroke (sixty guns) was ^vrecked, 
only six of her crew escaping. The Lincoln' 
Winchekea^ East Indiamen, were also wrecked; 
and worst of all, the Namur (seventy-four), one of 
the finest ships in the navy, was cast away at the 
mouth of the Valaru, and, save two midshipmen 
and twenty-four men, every soul on board, to the 
number of 750, perished. Admiral Boscawen hap¬ 
pened fortunately to be on shore. 

Whether it was owing to these events, or that 
Captain Cope failed to keep up a d,ue communica¬ 
tion with the fleet, which was four miles distant, is 
scarcely known; but after throwing several shells 
into the place, the attack, was abandoned, and 
Pretauab Sing’s troops were seen in motion to dis- “ 
pute the passage of the Coleroon, while not a single 
person of rank, or a risaJa of horse, came to the 
standard of the forlorn Syajee. 

Captain Cope now fell back to Fort St. David— 
his whole line of march lying through a thick, dark 
wood, where he was exposed to the galling match¬ 
locks of unseen enemies, while the plains beyond 
were covered by glittering masses of matchlock- 
inen and troopers with lance arid “shield—“with 
nothing better to detail than misfortunes and 
blunders.” 

Orme * and Mill vary considerably in their de- 
taffs of the two attacks upon Devi-Cottah, before 
which another expedition appeared, but fitted out 
with more prudence, as it was led by Majoi^ 
Lawrence, whom Macaulay describes as a sensible ^ 
man, though devoid of certain soldierly attributes. ■ 
To escape the dangers of a land march, Lawrence 

• “ History of the Military Transactions of the BriSsh 
I Nation in India,” 
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.proceeded at oifce by sea, with six ships, thite of 
which were of the line, carrying 800 Europeans, 
with artillery and baggage, while 1,5^0 sepoys ac¬ 
companied them in coast boats. When he came 
to ancRor in the Coleroon, he led the force up an 
, arm of the river direct to Devi-Cottah, and en¬ 
camped on the bank opposite to it, for the double 
reason that the Yanjore army lay under its walls on 
one side, and a perilous marsh wasion the other. 

Enclosed by. a brick wall eighteen feet high, 
and flanked by strong towers, the fortress was an 
inl’gular hexagon. The attack was made on its 
eastern flank, which in three days was breached by 
the fire of four twenty-four-pounders, and the gap 
declared practicable; but the chief difficulty was to 
erfl^gs the branch of the Coleroon, which was dan¬ 
gerously rapid, and had jungly banks, which the 
enemy were quite prepared to defend. 

In this dilemma, a brave and skilful ship's 
carpenter, named John Moor, constructed a raft 
cabbie of carrying 400 men, and swam the river 
* in a dark night, when he succeeded in attaching, 
unseen, to a large tree, a rope, the other end of 
which was rove through a ])nrchase-block attached 
to the raft, by means of wliich the whole troops 
were safely carried over, and soon cleared the 
jungle. • 

The enemy had not repaired the breach, 
but contented fnemselves by digging an intrench- 
ment. 'fhis presented a serious obstacle to the 
troops, more especially as before it lay a deep and 
muddy nullah. The attack, however, was resolved 
on, and Lieutenant Robert Clive, who had now 
f completely relinquished the civil for the military 
service—and of whom more anon—with the rank 
of lieutenant, bravely volunteered to lead the for¬ 
lorn hope. His offer was accepted, and he dashed, 
sword in hand, across the nullah at the head of 
thirty-four Europeans and 700 sepoys. This force 
he had formed into two bodies. It was the design 
of Lieutenant Clive to lake the kpaulmmt in flank, 
while the sepoys, pushing on to the front, should 
keep the garrison in check. 

Unfortunately, the native troops, overtaken by an 
uiviccountable panic, held back; and the sequel 
was, most disastrous. Concealed behind the pro¬ 
jection of a lower was a body of Tanjore cavalry, 
who suddenly rushed forth with lance and tulwar 
upon the little band of Europeans, all of whom 
Vere instantly destroyed, save Clive and three 
others. 

Clive, who was reserved for greater events, 
escaped the downward stroke of one horseman by 
nimbly sj^ringing aside, and with his three men 
escaped to the sepoy corps, whicn, though it failed 


to advance, yet stood in good order beyond 
nullah, where the Tanjpreans, overawed by 
steady aspect, did not attempt to attack them, 

Nothing daunted by this check, Major Lawre 
now ordered the whole of the Europeans to th 
front, placing them, as before, under the orders of 
Lieutenant Clive. On this occasion all went as 
could have been wished. The Tanjore cavalry 
attempted to charge the stormers, wljo repelled 
them by a volley and a bayonet charge which 
tumbled them over in heaps, horse and man; 
while the former, animated by the heroic examine 
of their leader, dashed up the rugged brtech, and 
soon made the place their own.* 

Nor were the future operations of the expedition 
less fortunate. A detachment of 100 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys took possession of the Pagoda of 
Achereran, a strong square edified five miles south- 
westward of Devi-Cottah, where they repulsed a 
fierce' attempt, made amid the darkness^ of the 
night by an infuriated and yelling horde, to re¬ 
capture it With all this, it was not difficult to 
perceive that, in the expectations they had been 
led to form by the statements of Syajee, the British 
had been deceived. As before, not a single Tan- 
jorean joined them; and the chiefs were, in 
' consequence, well pleased to come to an accom¬ 
modation which, while it secured to our own 
government the |X)ssession of Devi-Cottah with 
all its dependencies, obtained for the dethroned 
prince an annual revenue of 9,000 pagodas (about 
;^35o), together with all the expenses of the war. 

“This last stipulation,'* says Beveridge justly, 
“all things considered, was utterly disgraceful to 
those who exacted it; but the king was not in a 
condition to resist, for events had just taken place 
in Arcot which made him aware that he might 
sopn^ be engaged in a deadly struggle with still 
more formidable enemies.” 

And now the suitable moment has come wherein 
to relate something of the past life of that Lieu¬ 
tenant Clive wfio has already been brought promi¬ 
nently before the reader as a subaltern officer, and 
who was to be the future conqueror, the really true 
founder of all our greatness in the East, and with 
whose name the ^history of our acquisitions and 
dominion there is inseparably connected. 

Robert Clive, the eldest of a family of s*fx sons 
and seven daughters, was bom on the 29th of 
September, 1725, in the mansion of a small estate 
called Stytche (in the parish of Moretown-Sea, 
Salop), which had been in possession of his family' 
for fully 500 years—a family “which," says Mr. 
Gleig, “ never aspired to a station of society more 
* lint. Mil. Com.,” voL iii. 
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fivated than that of the middling gentry, a rank 
[ow unhappily extinct.” But it is said that the 
bt establishment of the Clives in Shropshire 
^ates from the reign of Henry 11 . 


His father was bred to the law, and practised as 
an attorney in the little town of Market Drayton, 
on the Fern. His mother was Rebecca, daughter 
and co'heiress with her sister of Mr. Gaskell, 
of fManch^ter, whose other daughter, Sarah, be¬ 
came the wife of Hugh, Lord Semple, who com¬ 
manded the king’s left wing at Culloden, and was 
colonel of the Regiment of Edinburgh—the 25th. 
Many t^es are current respecting the youthful 
extravagances of Robert Clive, and of these we 
can scarcely here pretend to sketch an outline; 
but rather refer the reader to Sir John Malcolm’s 
work. His temper was wayward and reckless; he 
was impatient of control and resolute in purpose; 
and the former element is shown in the frequency 
with which he changed his places of abode between 
his eleventh and eighteenth years. He was first 
settled in Cheshire, under the tuition of Dr. Los- 
tock, who, though he failed to manage the boy, 
foretold that ^*few names would be greater than 
his.” We next find him at Market Drayton, under 
the master of the grammar school; and it was 
while here that there occurred the singular episode 
of his sitting astride a gargoyle of the church tower 
which was carved like a dragon’s head. Such acts 
as this compelled his father to send him to Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’, London—with little effect, as he 
was soon transferred to another school in Herts, 
where his m^ister, Sterling, spoke of him as the 
most unlucky boy that ever entered his establish¬ 
ment." 

It is very probable that his adventurous spirit, - 
his pugilistic encounters, his love of racing, boating, 
cricket, and all manner of out-door sports, with his 
wild and daring manner, which made him the terror 
of ushers, and to be known as “naughty Bob,” 
and deemed, as Macaulay says, “a*dunce, if not a 
reprobate,” kept the lad from following, as his father 
wished, the frigid study of the law, and led him 
into the ranks of the East India Company’s civil 
service. He had barely completed his eighteenth 
year when he landed at Madras in 1744, and 
entered at once upon his official duties. 

The impatience of control he had shown as a 
scholar was not the less exhibited when he was a 
clerk or “writer," He became involved in a dispute 
with a senior, and was commanded by the governor 
to ask pardon. He did so, however unwillingly, and 
the functionary, hoping to smooth over all coldness 
of feeling, invited young Clive to dinner. 

“No, sir,” replied he, scomfrilly; “the governor 


commanded me to apologise to Jou, and I have 
done so; but he did not command me to dine with 
you.” 

With all this, the idle Salopian schoolboy now 
became a severe student, and devoted his attention 
to the culture of the native languages. Two years, 
passed thus, when the advent of war between 
Britain and ^France opened up a more congenial 
field for his ability and ambition. He was present 
at the bombardment of Madras in 1746, and be¬ 
came, on parole, the prisoner of La Bourdonnais, 
and was one of those, as we have said, who wjre 
made a public s})ectacle by Dupleix when he vio¬ 
lated the terms of the capitulation. Disguised -os 
a native he made his escape from Pondicherry, and- 
on reaching Fort St. David, became a g^ntlerpan 
volunteer, and in that humble capacity ^ave proofs 
of the indomitable courage that inspired him. He 
once formed one of a party at play, whom two 
officers by ungentiemanly cheating contrived to 
fleece. The winners were noted duellists, so. the 
other losers paid their money in silent rage; but 
Clive refused to follow their example, and taxed 
the players with knavery. He was challenged, 
went out and gave his fire, upon which his adver¬ 
sary quitting his ground, put his pistol to Clive’s 
head, desired him to ask his life. Clive did so; 
but the bully now required that he should pay the 
sum he had lost, and retract what he had said. 

“ And if I refuse?” demanded Clive. 

“ Then I fire," replied the other. 

“Fire, and be hanged !” said Clive coolly. “ I 
still say you cheated; nor will I ever pay you.” 

The gamester, strutjt with the bold bearing of 
his antagonist, called him a madman, and threw 
away his pistol We must not finish this anecdote, 
continues Mr. Gleig, without recording Clive’s 
conduct in the sequel. When complimented by 
his friends, he observed,— 

“The man has given me my life, and I have no 
right in future to mention his behaviour at the card- 
table ; though I shall certainly never pay him, nor 
associate with him again.” 

In 1747, he sought and obtained the rank of 
ensign, still retaining his position in the civil ser¬ 
vice, so few were the Europeans then in India. 
He marched against Pondicherry, was in the attack 
on Fort Ariancoopan, and the retreat to Fort 
St David. During the affair of Pondicherry, it 
chanced on one occasion, that the ammunition di 
his picket, when hotly engaged, fell short. Eager 
to avoid a repulse, he hurried rearward to the dep6t, 
and carried up a fresh supply ere his absence wa.s 
observed by his men. Of this circumstance a 
brother-officer took advantage to cast a shir upon 
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his .character; i>\xt Clive called the slanderer to 
* such a severe account, that the latter was com¬ 
pelled to resign his commission. One ctrong feature 
in the somewhat melancholy mind of Robert Clive 
was am intense love of his own counfi-y. 

“ I have not enjoyed a happy day since I left 
my native country/* he wrote to one of his relatives; 
“ I must confess at intervals when I think of my 
dear native En^land^ it affects mj in' a very par¬ 
ticular manner. ... If I should be so blest 
as to visit again my own country, but more es- 
p^ially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, 
• all I could hope or desire for would be presented 
in one view.” 

In his Essay on Malcolm’s “Life of Clive,’’ 
the latterj»says Macaulay, “expressed his feelings 
mwe Miy and pensively than we should have 
expected from the waywardness of his boy¬ 
hood, and the inflexible sternness of his later 
years.’* 

When lonely and in low spirits, at Madras, he 
, twice attempted to shoot himself through the head; 


on each occasion the pistol snapped, and then 
received the impression that divine Provideri 
had designed him for some important career 
miraculously saving his life. ^ 

“ Such,” says Nolan, “ was the state of mind 
this ’young man, who ^yas borne a prisoner by 
the perfidious Dupleix to Pondicherry, and there 
paraded about for the sport of a people who were 
little better than their infamous governor. I^ is 
easy to conceive how the high spirit of CJlive 
chafed under these indignities; but his resolute will 
and fertile genius soon found an opportunity to 
assert themselves. Well had it been for Dupleix 
and for France, if the wanderer who so well 
affected the mien ami garb of Islam, had been 
fettered in Pondicherry, or if La BourdonnaiS* 
clemency and honour had prevailed, and the young 
clerk had been left in ‘Writers’ Bujjdings’ at Madras, 
until commercial success, dismission, or suicide had 
prevented him from interfering in the field of war 
with the governor of Pondicherry, and the genius 
of French conquest.” 


CHAPTER V. 


PROGRESS OP THE WAR 

Though the means by which it was obtained are 
open to question, the possession of the fortress of 
Devi-Cottah, with its district, proved of immense 
^ importance to the Company. Situated most ad¬ 
vantageously on the Coromandel coast, with the 
channel of the Coleroon immediately under the 
town walls, ships of the largest burden could* 
approach with ease, though there was a bar at the 
mouth of the river, and this was of all the greater 
consequence that from Masulipatam to Comorin 
there was no harbour that could receive a ve^el 
even of 300 tons burden. In addition to this, the 
district was fertile, rich and highly cultivated. 

Though partially baffled, M. Dupleix was in no 
wise intending to relinquish his schemes for con¬ 
quest or for availing himself of local contentions. 
The British flag had not waved many days on 
Devi-Cottah ere he was engaged in transactions of 
great moment, and taking part in a revolution in 
• the Carnatic. 

A number of princes diluted the succession to 
the throne of that country—the six sons of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk—and Dupleix, acting precisely upon 
ofir own plan in India, Divide ct itnpera^ resolved 
to make profit out of the civil war by adhering to 


IN THE CARNATIC, ETC. 

the strongest claimant, Chunda Sahib, who had 
collected a large army, and eagerly courted his 
assistance, and through whom he hoped to attain 
a complete ascendency throughout*the whole of 
Southern Hindostan. These ambitious projects 
are fully admitted by the Abbt^ Raynal, \'oItaire, 
and Onne. In addition to this w'ar in the Carnatic, 
fierce disputes were in progress among minor 
princes for the possession of other dominions bor¬ 
dering upon^ or connected with it. 

From Pdndicherry Dupleix marched a body of 
400 French sAldierS, and 2,000 sepoys, many of 
whom were* disciplined Caffirs, and in the first 
battle, by a ball fired by one of these, Chunda 
Sahib’s most powerful opponent fell. Mohammed 
AH, son of the fallen nabob, fled to Trichinopoly, a 
strong place, while the allied conquerors marched 
to Arcot, which surrendered on the first summons. 
Mohammed earnestly implored succour from the 
British, offering high prices for their aid, but they 
were few in number, they were without orders from 
home to justify them for embarking in such new 
and extensive operations; moreover, peace had been ' 
concluded at home, and they were amply occupied 
in taking repossession of Madras, and strengtliening 
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Meanwhile, Duplcix sent some troops with 
iivihunda Sahib to plunder the Rajah of Tanjore, 
jw r giving up Dcvi-Cottah to us, and compelled 
'stiiat prince to give to France two lacs of rupees, 
and eighty-one villages belonging to Carical, which 


the latter, whom he now kept loaded with chains 
and carried him thus in his train wherever he went 
Nazir Juilg and Prince Anwar-ud-Deen, who 
claimed the sovereignty of the Carnatic, having 
united their 'forces, and drawn into their "service 


O 



the French had seized in 1736, and had built a ' 
fort ther«.* 

In the adjacent regions of the Deccan—that 
great and powerful country which formerly domi¬ 
nated over the whole of the Carnatic—the succes¬ 
sion to the late Nizam-ul-Mulk had been bitterly 
disputed between his son N^ir Jung and his grand¬ 
son Muzuffer Jung; but the former prevailed over 
• Malcolm’s “-Life of Clive ” &c. 


’ nearly all the Mogul troops, advanced suddenIy«to 
the frontier of that country at the head of an im¬ 
mense army, including 30,000 Mahrattas to act as 
light cavalry. On their approach, Chunda Sahib and 
his French friends retreated towards Pondicherry, 
where Dupleix, by incredible exertions, increased 
his contingent to 2,000 men, and added a colump 
of well-trained sepoys, with an excellent park of 
artillery. ^ 
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. In the meantyne, to sustain Mohammed Ali, we ponies liad also been sent to aid th6 Rajah i 
Tiad contrived to send a few slender detachments 'I'anjore; and Major Lawrence, on’joining th? 
to Trichinopoly, a fortified city on nhe southern with a few more, found himself enabled to aid t 
bank of the Cauvery, long the capital of the Naik of army of the Nazir Jung with Coo British soldiersf' 
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SACRED POOL NEAR TRICHINOPOLY. 


Madura It is famous for its magnificent temples 
•and mosques, and is surrounded by a double loop- 
holed wall; and in its centre,the citadel crowns a 
singular isolated and stupendous rock, of almost 
sugar-loaf form, 350 feet in height, on the little 
plateau of which are now the arsenal and military 
hcMpital. While garrisoning this place, a few com- 
o 


Though that officer had obtained the orders of 
his civil superiors for this armed co-operation, he 
had painful doubts as to whether he was justified 
in fighting French troops in time of peace, without 
distinct orders from London; while “the presidency, 
having satisfied themselves that thq man who 
could muster an aimy of 300,000 men must be ^ 
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e real soubahdar, had got rid of all their doubts 
d scruples , on the subject of his title, and 
cHagnanimdusly resolved to share his fortunes.” 
he advanced with the showy and glittering army 
Nazir Jung, the French and their allies strongly 
intrenched themselves, and, confident of victory, 
quietly waited the attack. Their position was so 
admirable, that Major Lawrence advised Nazir 
against the risk of an attack; but the haughty 
Indian prince replied, that “it became not the son 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk to retreat before any enemy!” 

The guns opened the strife, and the infantry were 
put in motion for a closer attack, with matchlock 
and gingal, but at this crisis the French troops 
became utterly disorganised. Numerous as was 
Ac mighty host of Nazir Jung, the only really 
formidable portion of it was Lawrence's handful of 
Britons with their old “ brown Besses ” and socket- 
bayonets ; hence* M. d’Auteuil sought to bribe it 
into inactivity, by sending a secret messenger to 
acquaint the major that, “though their troops were 
arrayed on opposite sides, it was his wish that no 
European blood should be spilled, and therefore 
desired to know in what part of Nazir’s army the 
British were posted, in order that none of his fire 
might go that way.” 

Estimating this remarkable communication at its 
true worth, Mdjor Lawrence replied,— 

“ The British colours are carried on the flag-gun 
of our artillery, and though I, too, am anxious to 
spare European blood, 1 shall certainly return any 
shot that may be sent me.” 

But M. d’Auteuil, in proposing this absu^ 
neutrality, ha4 not given the true reason, which was 
that his men were in open mutiny, and that thirteen 
of his officers had resigned their commissions in 
front of the enemy. This was to revenge them¬ 
selves on Dupleix, with whom they had a fierce 
dispute, before leaving Pondicherry. Whatever 
the cause by which these men courted death by the 
articles of war, matters not; one account says they 
were enraged at not sharing the bdpty of Tanjore, 
but, however that may be, M. d’Auteuil ordered 
his whole contingent to quit the tield, and march 
home. Chunda Sahib, who saw his own troops 
now deserting fast, thought he cotiid not do better 
than follow M. d’Auteuil; so the whole position 
was abandoned without another blow, <ind for a 
time the triumph of the British and their allies 
seemed quite secure, though Chunda, at the head 
of his cavalry, repeate^y charged the Mahrattas, 
who, led by Morari Kao, hung like a cloud upon 
the flanks and rear of th^ flying column, the arrival 
of which in wretched^^^ht at Popdicherry, threw 
all that place into oonfiemation. 


The refusal of Nazir Jung, with'true Indian 
cunning and rapacity, to grant to Britain a territory^ 
near Madras as the reward of her co-operation, so 
irritated Major Lawrence, that he instantly marched 
his 600 men back to Fort St David. On the other 
hand, Dupleix had not lost heart; by varidUs arts 
he pacified the mutinous officers, infused a new , 
spirit into their soldiers, and opened a secret cor¬ 
respondence with some disaffected chiefs of the 
Patan troops in ^:he army of his antagonist, Nazir. 
These were fettcious and warlike mercenaries, who 
were divided into clans or tribes, like those of the 
Scottish Highlands; and they engaged to i>crforiTi 
various services, even to the murder of Nazir, if ' 
wished. , 

, D’Auteuil again took the field, and one of his 
officers, at the head of 300 bayonets, Was allowed 
by the Patan guards to penetrate into tVC hearc of 
Nazir’s camp in a dark and cloudy night, and slay 
a thousand men in cold blood, with the loss of 
only three; while at the same time, a small French 
detachment sailed for Masulipatam (a seaport 
having a great trade with Bassorah on the Persian 
Gulf), which was escaladed and taken by Colonel 
Forde in. 1739. Landing iii the night, they a.s- 
sailed its fort—a great oblong work close by the 
sea—and stormed it with trivial loss, while another 
detachment seized the Pagoda of Travadi, within 
fifteen miles west of Fort St David. These troops 
were under “ the French Clive,” the Marquis de 
Bussy, who, continuing his rapid career, next 
stored the famous hill-fort of Gingee, which towers 
above six other conical moimtwns on the summit 
of a mighty rock, and is impregnable to ordinary 
modes of attack. Built by the ancient kings pf 
the Chola dynasty, strengthened .by the Naik of 
Tanjore in 1442, and successively by the Moham¬ 
medan kings of Bejapore, the Mahrattas, and the 
Mogul, it was deemed a maiden fortress, and its 
capture struck awe into the hearts of the Indians, 
and filled all Europeans with astonishment.* 
Impressed by this event, Nazir Jung opened a 
secret correspondence with Dupleix, who replied to 
his letters in a friendly spirit, and drew up a treaty 
of peace, while at the safne time arranging for a 
treacherous revolt in the camp of Nazir, against 
whom he posted 4,000 men unseen under the great 
rocky hill of Gingee, with ten field-pieces, to await 
the summons of the Patan traitors. 

The secret signal was given, and 800 Europeans, 
with 3,200 sepoys, burst into the camp of Nazir, 
who, on the first alarm, mounted his battle-elephant, 
and was hastening to the lines, when two musket- 
balls entered the howdah and shot him through the 
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Heart. He fell out, dead, at the feet of the savage 

traitors, who slashed off his head, and bore it 
through the lines upon the spear. 

The tragedy caused a sudden revolution. The 
chains were struck from the limbs of his nephew, 
Muzuffer Jung, who was instantly proclaimed 
Soubahdar of the Deccan, and set out in militarj* 
and Indo-barbaric triumph for Pond^ichmy, where, 
to reward the French, he gave them a £reat part of 
the fallen prince’s treasures, apjjointing Dupleix 
governor of all the Mogul dominions on the 
.Coromandel coast, from the mouth of the Kistna 
to Cape Comorin, while Chunda Sahib obtained 
the* government of Arcot. But neither the new 
soubahdar upr Dujdeix could satisfy the avarice 
the Satarl^hiefs, who marched off to their native 
mountains full of rancour and revenge, sentiments 
Ik to which they had an opportunity of giving full 
sway in the spring of 1751. 

In that year it became necessary for Dupleix to 
^turn^is attention to certain revolts which broke 
out in the Carnatic—as he shrewdly suspected, not 
without encouragement from the Company or its 
native allies, and the new soubahdar took the field 
at the head of the Raj, or state troops, accompanied 
by a French force under the Marquis de Bussy. On 
this march into the interior, a mutiny burst forth in 
a portion of their army, and it was discovered that 
a savage pass in the territory of Kurpa (en route to 
Ciolconda) was in possession of the ferocious 
Patans, armed with their long juzails or rifles, 
matchlocks, and gingals, together with arrows and 
otlier missiles. 

* Bussy ordered up his light guns to sweep the 
pass with round shot and grape. The Patans fled, 
but one, by a Parthian shot, sent an arrow through 
the brain of the new soubahdar, and slew him on 
the spot.. Another account says he was slain by 
the javelin of the Nabob of Kumool. Be that as 
it may, the native army packed up their lotahs and 
rice-kettles to retire, when the energetic Bussy pro¬ 
claimed a third soubahdar, in the person of Salabut 
Jung, the infant child of Muzuffer, a tiny black 
youngling, who was now borne aloft in triumph 
through the ranks. It is worthy of remark that to 
the succession of children no respect is ever shown 
in India, where hereditary right has no fixed rule of 
successions, and hence the domestic dissensions by 
which, from first to last, we have ever profited. The 
army continued its march to Hyderabad, where it 
was given out that ere long France would make 
the Great Mogul to tremble on his throne at Delhi. 

Tlie \udden ascendency of the wily Dupleix 
filled the Council of the East India Company with 
something more than genuine consternation, and 


they endeavoured to induce Mohammed AH tc 
break off those negociations whereby Trichinopoly 
was ultimately to be surrendered to France; bu| 
Mohammed Ali declared that he would hold out 
Trichinopoly to the last gasp, whereupon we 
pledged ourselves to aid him with men, ’ money, 
and ships. Yet for all this, in his first faintness 
of heart, he might have joined Uuplebi. To en¬ 
courage him, the presidency at Fort St. Davfd 
twice sent him succour j but the results were far 
from satisfactory, and m one instance we had a 
positive defeat, owing to the smallness of the force 
at our disposal, and as Major Lawrence had re¬ 
turned to England, the Council were at a loss to 
whom to give the command of the first expedition. 

Lieutenant Robert Clive was too junior in rank 
and years, so they gave the command to Captain 
Cope, who, says a writer, “ might have been of the 
same stock as Sir John Cope, the hero of Preslon- 
pans." With a mixed force of 600 men, he 
advanced to Madura, a town situated in a wild and 
hilly district, then as now in some parts swampy, 
in others cultivated with paddy-wheat, sugar, 
and tobacco, and having savage districts where 
elephants, tigers, chetahs, antelopes, and hogs roam 
untamed. Its fortifications were then rectangular 
and extensive, and consisted of a ditch and’ wall, 
round which mephitic miasma and fever are yet 
exhaled from the stagnant basins of the fort. This 
unsavoury place still adhered to Mohammed Ali, 
though a garrison, led by a soldier of fortune, held 
it against him. 

Captain Cope had with him only -three field- 
pieces, and two cohoms, with 150 Europeans, and 
600 native horse, with which to invest a city two 
miles in extent He was joined, however, by 5,000 
of Mohammed’s men, but his whole power of 
breaching depended on an antique Indian gun,, the 
shot for which was so soon e\pended that it failed 
to enlarge sorhe.ancient gaps in the outer wall; 
yet to one of th^ the stormers advanced with the 
bayonet, to find\t held, among others, by three 
stalwart champions, one of whom, a bulky man, 
was clad ** in complete armour,” />., chain mail, 
and these defenders cut dowm many of the 
stormers ere they perished. In the interim, a 
storm of balls, arrows, and stones was pouret^ from 
the rampart above, and on gaining the parapet, tlie 
little handful of Britons saw Uiere a sight which was 
sufficiently appalling “On each side of the breach 
was a mound of earth, with trees laid horizontally 
upon it (an abatis ?), yet leaving openings through 
which the enemy thrust their pikes, while at the 
bottom of the rampart a strong entrenchment had 
been thrown up, and from three to four thousajid 
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i t men stood ready to defend it The assault, in 
d which it would have been madness to persist, was 
igi abandoned, and on the following day, Captain 
I h Cope, after blowing his old gun to pieces because 
he had not the means to carry it away, returned 
crestfallen to Trichinopoly.” 

He had not retired a moment too seon, for 3,500 
of his allies went instantly over to the enemy. All 
this only serves to show that the means at the 
disposal of our officers were too small to achieve 
much as yet, in a region so warlike and popu¬ 
lous. 

On the falling back of Cope, Tnchinopoly, a 
place of vital importance, was immediately besieged 
• by the French and the forces under Chunda Sahib. 
As it was the only place in the Carnatic which now 
remained in the hands of our ally, and as the French 
were showing What we might expect by planting 
white Bourbon flags in every field around our 
boundaries, and in some instances insolently within 
our limits, the presidency at Fort St. David became 
roused to greater exertions. 

There were mustered 500 Europeans, 100 Caffirs, 
and 1,000 sepoys, and eight guns, and these, with 
Captain Gingen, a somewhat weak and wavering 
officer, marched to raise the siege. With him went 
the famous Clive, but unluckily merely in the posi¬ 
tion of a commissary. According to Cambridge’s 
“War in India,” a spirit of jealousy and division 
existed among our officers which could not fail to 
be prejudicial to the work in lund. ■ Captain 
Gingen marched in April, 1751, and at the same lime 
Chunda S^ib began his movement to meet him 
at the head of 12,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, and a 
strong battalion of French. The opposing forces 
met near the great fort of Volconda, which is 
fifty miles north-west of Trichinopoly, barring the j 
way from that city to Arcot, and the chief defence ' 
of which is a rock 200 feet high, a mile in circuit, 
and moated round by the Valaru. ■. On this rock 
yere three walls, one at the botfpm hewn out of 
die living stone, another near it/^and the third at 
the summit The governor >fas summoned by 


both parties, but, looking down from his perch-’ 
complacently on those below, replied that he 
would waitf the issue of a battle. 

The forces that opposed ours were no doubt 
overwhelmftig; but the British troops behaved in 
such a manner as British troops never behaved 
before or since. They fled at the first shot! Clive, 
the young subaltern, strove in vain to rally them, 
while Abdul Wahab Khan, Mohammed Ali’s brother, 
riding up -tb them upbraided them for their 
cowardice; but the Caffirs and sepoys fought for 
some time with undoubted valour. Another ac¬ 
count, which we would rather believe, says:—“ It is* 
but just to the English nation to say that only a few 
^in that detachment were English; they consisted for 
the most part of Germans, Swiss, Dutch, FrencRj and 
Portuguese deserters; all these, excep: 4 he Dutch, 
were in awe of the French, whose reputation for 
discipline and military science, together with the 
late splendid victories of themselves and their allies, 
had spread an impression among all nations in 
India, save the English, that they were invincible.”, 
Gingen, who was calling councils of war, and de¬ 
bating when he ought to have been fighting, was 
hurled from position to position, till, by changing 
his line of march, and literally stealing away under 
cloud of night, he contrived 10 reach Trichinopoly, 
after an eighteen hours’ march without refreshment, 
in the hottest season of the year. Chunda Sahib 
was close on his rear, and tlie siege was renewed 
with more vigour than ever. 

Lieutenant Clive contrived to make his way to 
Fort St. David, where he stormed at, and execrated, 

, the conduct of our officers, and solicited some en> 

' ployment more suited to his abilities. In a lucky 
hour he was promoted to the rank of captain, and 
the Council adopted a plan which his bravery and 
genius had formed, and cntnisted the boy-captain— 
for in years he was little more—with the execution 
of his own daring project. 

This was nothing less than to relieve Trichi¬ 
nopoly by making a sudden and furious attack upon 
Arcot, the capital of the whole Carnatic. 


CHAPTER VI, 


CAPTURE OF ARCOT.—DEFENCE OF JT BY CLIVE.—CAUVERYPAUK. 


For this perilous and important service, the attack 
upon Arcot, the whole force of Captain Clive 
amounted to only 20a.Europeans, and 300 sepoys; 
he had only eight officers, six of whom Irad never 


been under fire, and four were younger than himself, 
and had just lefr the Company’s civil service. His 
artillery consisted of three light field-pieces—^pro¬ 
bably six-pounders. On the 26th August he marched 
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from Madras fftll of confidence in the success to 

• 

come, for with him there ** was no such word as fail.” 

Proceeding s«uth-east, he reached (ionjeveram on 
the 29th, and there learned that the^fort of Arcot 
was gjdrisoned by 1,100 men, nearly thrice his force, 
, and on the 31st, a march due west from the bank of 
the Paliar, brought him within ten miles of Arcot. 
He now sent back to Madras for two eighteen- 
pounders, to be sent after him withbut delay. The 
•country people, or the scouts employed by the 
enemy, now preceded him with tidings that they 
hiftl seen the British marching with the greatest 
unconcern, amid a dreadful storm of thunder, light¬ 
ning, and rain, which was actually the case. This 
was^considered a fearful omen by the native garri- 
son^who^stantly abandoned the fort, and a few 
hours afteK their departure saw Clive marching, 
amid tens of thousands of wondering spectators, 
through the streets of Arcot, the capital of an 
extensive maritime district, a large, but unwalled 
towi, surrounding a large and strong fort. 

After the capture of Gingee by the Mogul armies, 
they were forced to remove in consequence of the 
luihealthiness of the plains of Arcot, and this led 
to the erection of the city in 1716, Anwar-ud- 
Deen, the nabob, having been slain in battle in 
1749, the town was tak^n by Chunda Sahib, sup. 
ported by the French, and was now in turn taken by 
Clive, who found in the fort eight pieces of cannon 
and great abundance of munition of war. 

As he scrupulously respected all property, and 
permitted about 4,000 persons who had dwellings 
within the fort to remain there, together with 
^50,000 worth of goods which had been deposited 
therein for security, this won him- many friends 
among the natives, who cared little for either of 
the parties who were contending for the lordship 
of their native land. As a siege was soon to be 
expected, says Dr. Taylor, he exerted his utmost 
diligence to supply the fort, and made frequent 
sallies to prevent the fugitive garrison who hovered 
round, from regaining their courage. 

He made a search at the head of the greater 
part of his slender force, with three field-guns, 
and found a body of the enemy, on the 4th of 
September, posted near the fort of Timery, but 
after discharging a field-piece a few times, they 
fled to the hills before they could be brought 
within musket-shot Two days after, he sallied 
forth again, and found, as before, the enemy 2,000 
strong posted near Timery, in a grove, covered by 
a ditch and bank, and having, about fifty yards in 
theij: front, a large alligator tank, almost dry, and 
choked by luxuriant weeds. 

As he advanced, the enemy opened with two field- 


guns, and killed three Europeans. -On this^ Clil 
led up his troops rapidly, but the enemy fou^ 
shelter in the tank, as behind a breastwork, whd 
they were so well sheltered, that they could inffiJ 
severe loss, yet sustain none. Clive -now sent tw( 
subdivisions to take the tank on each flank b 
opening a cross and enfilading fire. On this, the’ 
j fled, and Clive won the village under the walls o 
the fort, the holders of which, perceiving that*h( 
was without a breaching gun, refused to surrender 
and he, knowing that the enemy’s cavalry wer< 
hovering about, fell back on Arcot, where he spent 
the next ten days in strengthening the works. 

Meanwhile, the enemy increased to 3,000 men 
collected from various parts of the Carnatic, anc 
encamped within three miles of the fort, prior tc 
besieging it, for which pmpose t(jey were making 
preparations; but on the night of the 14th, wher 
their camp was buried in sleep, Clive, the inde 
fatigable, burst into it, sword in hand, swep 
through it from end to end at the point of thf 
bayonet, slaying and wounding right and left, with 
out the loss of a man, while the enemy fled on al 
sides with shrieks and confusion, and, when day broke 
none remained there but the dying and the dead. 

The two eighteen-pounders with some stores 
were meanwhile on their way, under a sepoy escort 
and, in the hope of intercepting them, a body of thi 
enemy occupied the great Pagoda of Conjeveram 
“the City of Gold,” the Orissa of Southern India 
and headquarters of heathenism, situated amid th) 
most lovely scenery, where the roadsides an 
planted with palm-trees; but Clive had tidings o 
their plan, and sent thirty Europeans and fifty sepoyi 
to attack the great pagoda, from whence they ex 
pelled the enemy, who retired to a neighbouring 
fort Then their numbers began daily to augment 
and Clive, anxious for the safety of his convoy 
sent all his force against them, save eighty men. 

On this, the*enemy most dexterously became tin 
attacking force, Ind, quitting the pagoda, reachec 
Arcot by a detol^f and environed the fort in tht 
dark with horse and foot. As day broke, the} 
opened a musketry fire upon the ramparts froir 
some house-tops that commanded them. As this 
produced no effect, a body of horse and fool, 
oddly mingled together, with shouts, yells, anil war¬ 
like music, made a furious rush at the great gate: 
but a well-directed shower of hand-grenades 
scared the horses, which scoured about in all direc¬ 
tions, trampling down the foot. Clive then opened 
on them with musketry, and they fled m masse. 

An hour later, they suddenly renewed the 
attack, to be quite as rapidly repulsed, and betweer 
night and morning, Clive’s main body from the 
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e igoda, “ wiih ihe sepoys and the two precious 
(littering cannon from Madras, appeared on the 
ag^rts of the town,” and Clivfe quietly opened his 
fetes to receive them. 

As he had fully calculated, Chunda Sahib with¬ 
drew a great portion of his force from the siege of 
Trichinopoly, and sent his son Rajah Sahib with 
4,000 native horse and foot, and 150 Frenchmen, 
from Pondicherry to Arcot, where they suddenly 
took possession of the palace on the 23rd of Sep¬ 
tember. Clive, naturally impetuous, was somewhat 
unwilling to be cribbed and confined to the fort, 
and resolved, by a vigorous effort, to rid himself of 
the enemy utterly. * Facing the north-west gate of 


[1751- 

On wheeling eastward, Clive founS the white- 
coated French infantry, with four field-pieCes,' 
drawn up at the palace, from whence they opened 
fire at thirty yards’ range, but were speedily driven 
in-doors. Meanwhile the rajah’s troops fire^ from 
the houses, and shot down fourteen men who were 
sent to drag off the French guns; and, after a severe 
fight, Clive fell back to the fort, to which Glass’s 
detachment 'returned about the same time, the 
enemy's strengik rendering the attempt to dis¬ 
lodge them a failure. In addition to the killed, 
Clive had sixteen disabled, one mortally, including 
Lieutenant Revel of the Artilleiy and Lieutenant 
Trenwith, who, by pulling Clive aside when he 



ENTRANCE TO THE PAfiODA OF CONjEVKRAM 


the tort was a street, which, after running north for 
seventy yards, turned east to the nabob’s palace, 
where Rajah Sahib had fixed his headquarters. 
From the tmlace another street rart, south, and was 
continued along the east side off the fort. The 
space thus bounded by streets on^ the west, north, 
and east, and by the north wall of the fort on the 
south, formed a square occupied by buildings and 
enclosures.” 

To avail himself of these thoroughfares, so as to 
put thi enemy between a cross fire, was now the 
])lan of Clive. With four field-pieces, and the 
greatest part of his petty force, he sallied from the 
north-west gate, and advanced along the street that 
led north and east, while Ensign Glass had orders 
to proceed from the east gate up the street leading 
i\orth to the palace, tbl common point at which 
both detachments wese to meet. 


saw a sepoy taking deliberate aim at him, lost his 
life, as the sepoy changed the aim, and sliot 
Trenwith in the body. Next day Rajah Sahib 
was reinforced by 2,000 men from Vellore, under 
Mortiz Ali, and othcjr troops were coming on. 

Clive was now more than ever cooped up within 
the narrow limits of an old fortress, the walls of 
which in many places were crumbling into ruin. 
The French tirailleurs picked off many of diis 
garrison, and another night sortie left him with 
only four officers fit for duty. To spare his pro¬ 
visions, he y^as now reluctantly compelled to i)iit 
forth all the natives, save a few artificers. Hij 
garrison now consisted of 120 Kuro])cans and 200 
sepoys, to oppose a besieging force of ten thousaiul 
men—viz., 150 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 5,000 
peons, and 3,000 cavalry. Every avenue was 
blocked up, and for fourteen days the enemy 
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e i-essed the sipge with musketry from the house- compelled to iall back on Fort Ponamalee, fifteen • ’ 
while *a bombardment from four mortars was miles from M|dras. Clive and his “ handful ” were 
%essant Many of our people were killed, and thus left to their fate; but the valour of their 
’J^ore wounded, and Clive had many escapes, three defence produced a deep moral impression pn the 
orderly sergeants who attended him singly, when native mind. 

visiting the works, being killed by his side. Clive now opened a communication with Morari * 

On the 24th of October there came in from Rao, a Mahratta chief who lay encamped with 
Pondicherry two eighteen-pounders and seven 6,000 men among the mountains thirty miles west- 
smaAler pieces, which were at once got into posi- ward of Arcot. ,*He had come there as hired ally 
tion; and in six days these had beaten down all of Mohammetf Ali, but on seeing the desperation 
the wall between two of the towers, making a of his affairs remained aloof, 'i'he charm of Clive’s 
practicable breach fifty feet wide; but while this name was being felt now, so Morari replied that 
was in process, Clive was cutting a deep trench, he ** would not lose a moment in coming to the 
erecting palisades and an earthwork in rear of it, assistance of such valiant men as the defenders ( 5 f 
and to enfilade the approach he planted a field- Arcot, whose behaviour had now convinced him 
piece on one of the towers, with muzzle depressed, that the English could fight.” J4 ^ 

and two other guns on the flat roof of a building Tidings of this unexpected alliance * alarmed 
within the fort and feeing the breach; but the Rajah Sahib, who suddenly sent a flag of truce, 
besiegers, aware of these skilful preparations, de- offering honourable terms to the survivors of the 
dined to attempt an escalade until another breach garrison and a large sum of money to Clive, 
was effected at the back of the fort threatening, if his offers were not accepted, ^to 

Within that precinct Clive had found one of put every man in the fort to the sword; but Clive 
those enormous bombards, or cannon, for the disdained the proffered bribe, and.laughed the 
manufacture of which the Orientals have always threat to scorn. Yet all the Mahrattas did was to 
been celebrated. Local tradition averred that this plunder the town and gallop away, 
gigantic gun had been sent from Delhi by the The French guns had effected a new breach, 
Emperor Aunmgzebe, and that it had been drawn which Clive had counterworked as he did the first; 
to Arcot by 1,000 bullocks. Though in Dow’s but on the 14th of November, the great religious 
translation of ** Ferishta,” guns are mentioned, it has festival held in commemoration of the murder of 
been supposed that the prop>er term should have the holy brothers, Hassan and Hussein, when tiic 
been naphtha^ as no cannon were used in India ^oslems of Hindostan inflame their fanaticism by 
before the time of the invasion of Baber (the belief that all who fall in battle on that day, 
founder of a«line of kings under whom India go straight to the joys of Paradise, and resort to the 
rose to the greatest prosperity) in 1537, but maddening use of bhang and hempseed to deaden * 
mention is made of arrows tipped with naphtha their sense of danger, Rajah Sahib’s forces assailed 
and shot against opposing troops, so early as both breaches with the utmost fury. Elephants 
the ninth century. Clive raised a mound of earth with large plates of iron fixed to their heads were 
high enough to command the palace of the driven against the gates at other points; and 
rajah, and on that mound he plac^ the monster in rear 'of these enormous living battering-rams 
cannon. He found some of the’* iron balls scrambled a yelling multitude, their eyes flashing 
belonging to it, each weighing seventy-six pounds, like their swords, with the drugs they had swallowed 
and requiring a charge of thirty po^ds of powder, and the wild devotion of the hour. 

The first of these tore like a whirlwind through Wounded by musketry, the elephants rushed 
the palace, making a clean breach in the walls on madly to and fro, and after trampling many of the 
both sides, to the terror of the rajah and his rabble-rout to death, trotted away, trumpeting, 
attendants. Clive ordered it to be fired once with their probosccs in the air. The work at the 
daily, b^t on the fourth discharge it burst with a breaches was more serious; but the enemy were 
terrible crash. repulsed at both, by two o’clock in the afternoon, 

The perilous condition of the little band in with the loss of 400 men, whom Clive gave them • 
Arcot being known at the presidency, there were two hours’ leave to carry away. So many were 
sent from Madras 100 Europeans and 200 sepoys, disabled now by wounds and sickness, that the 
under Lieutenant Innes, to assist Qive; but after strength of the garrison now was no more than 
a considerable portion oC the route was accom- eighty British, oflicers included, and 120 sepoys; 
plished, they were nearty surrounded by 2,000 and these served five pieces of cannon and ex- 
»natiA^ troops with sdme French artillery, and j pended 12,000 cartridges in repelling the attack. * 
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, At four o’clock the fire again reopened from the 
town, nor did it close until two next morning, when 
suddenly the flashes ceased, and a dead silence 
ensued. When day broke, Clive learned, to his 
joy and astonishment, that the whole army of 
Rajah Sahib had abandoned Arcot in haste and 
disorder, leaving their guns and much ammunition 
behind them. “During the fifty^days the siege 
went on,” says Macaulay in his Essay on Lord 
Clive, “ the young captain maintained the defence 
with a firmness, vigilance, and ability that would 
• have done honour to the oldest marshals of France. 

The garrison began to feel the pressure of hunger. 
9 Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily 
provided with officers might have been expected 
*to sly^tr signs of insubordination; and the danger 
Was {Wsuliarly great in a force composed of men 
differing widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion. But the 
devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed 
j.nything tliat is related of the Tenth Legion of 
Cxsar, or tire Old Guard of Napoleon. The 
sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should 
be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
gruel, they said, whi^h was strained away from the 
rice would suffice for themselves. History contains 
no more touching instance of military fidelity, or 
of the infUience of a commanding mind.” 

A detachment from Madras, under the command 
of Captain Kilpatrick, arrived safely at Arcot on 
the evening of that day on which the siege was 
abandoned. Leaving a slender garrison under the 
captain to hold the fort, Clive departed on the 19th 
of November, to follow up the fast retreating foe, 
with 200 Europeans, 700 sepoys, and three guns; 
after being joined by a small body of Mahratta 
horse sent by Morari Rao, he overtook the enemy 
near Amee—a strong fort fourteen miles south of 
Arcot, They mustered 300 French, with 4,500 
native horse and foot. 

Aware of their great superiority in force, they 
faced about to offer battle. Clive placed the 
^ahrattas in a palm tope on his left; the sepoys 
held a village on the right; the Europeans, the 
centre, or open ground between these points. In 
front lay swampy rice-fields, with a causeway 
through them, leading to the village. Most spirited 
was the action that ensued. 

The Mahrattas made five distinct charges, but 
were always repulse^ The enemy attempted to 
j,dvance by the causeway, but the fire of our 
artillery drove them to flounder in the rice-fields, 
^d a general alarm soon produced a flight and 




total rout. The darkness 
suddenly on, alone saved the Preil^ fym'i 
destruction; but the Mahrattas captured 4^ i 
men with Chunda Sahib’s military ches^, co^t 
100,000 rupees, and so great was the di^us^ 
the enemy’s sepoys, that 600 deserted to CEn 
with all their arms and accoutrements. 

Still pressing on, Clive, a pursuer now, captured i 
the strong Pagoda of Conjeveram, strengthened 
the garrison he had left in Arcot, and returned 
to Fort St. David, to report that triumphant cam¬ 
paign which covered him and his comrades with 
glory. But his labours were not yet over, for— 
though Mohammed Ali, instead of being besieged 
in Trichinopoly, saw the whole country open to 
him, and a great part of the Carnatic submissive 
to his will—the enemy soon reassembled, and 4,500 
natives, with 400 French an& a train of guns, 
began to ravage the territories of the Company. 

In February, 1752, Clive was ordered to drive 
them back, with a force consistixig of only 380 
Europeans, 1,300 sepoys, and six field-pieces, while 
the enemy mustered 400 Frenchmen, and 4,500 
natives, with a large train of artillery, yet they did ' 
not venture to risk an encounter, so great was now 
their terror of the conquering Clive, at whose 
approach they fell back to Vandaloor, and in¬ 
trenched with equal strength and speed. 

As he approached again, they retreated from 
position to position; but Clive, by lengthening 
and quickening his marches, came suddenly upon , 
them at Cauverypauk—^a town some sixty miles 
from Madras, chiefly remarkable fo^ its tank, whicli 
is the most magnificent structure of its kind in 
Southern India, as it is no less than eight miles in- 
length by three in breadth, and is enclosed by an 
embankment planted with beautiful palmyra trees. 
Here they took post and opened a fire mth nine 
guns at 250 yards from a wooded bank, while 
their wholjs force lay in a species of ambuscade; 
but Clive’s Aans were made coolly though time 
pressed. \ 

Posting his infantry in a nullah immediately on his 


left, and sending the baggage rearward half a mile 
under a guard, he dispatched a detachment witli two 
field-pieces against Rajah Sahib’s horse, who were 
spreading over the plain, and employed his re¬ 
maining force to answer tlie fire from the bank. 
Advancing along the nullah, or watercourse, the 
French came on in columns of sections, six men 
abreast, but were met by the British bayonets in 
the same order; yet no charge ensued, doubtless 
from the pecfilianty of their formation, though, 
under the brilliant moonlight, a sputtering fire of^ 
musketry was kept up for two hours. The pjah’fc 
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|^S;se, who fhiled in many attempts upon the 
Khggage, were kept completely at bay. 
f So many of Clive's gunners were killed and 
f wounded, that he found the fire of his three field- 
pieces overborne by the French now, and no 
alternative was left him but to storm the battery, 
or retreat. He chose the former, and on an in¬ 
telligent sergpant, whom he had sent forward to 
reconnoitre, reporting that the enemy's rear was 
quite uncovered, he dispatched a strong party to 
‘ approach it, unseen, by a detour. He accompanied 
this party half-way, and returned only in time to 
hnd liis front about to fall back. 

Rallying them, sword in hand, be was renewing 
the fight, when, all at once, the enemy’s cannon 
ceased firing; then he knew that the rear attack 
had proved completely successful. Reaching the 
bank unperccived, the detachment poured in their 
fire at thirty yards, thus turning the position and 
taking the guns. Instantaneous was the panic, 
and, without firing another sliot, the foe fled, leaving 
fifty Frencli and 300 sepoys dead upon the field. 
Many of the French, who had crowded into a 
choultry, surrendered as prisoners. Nine field- 
pieces, and three cohorns were taken. The fort of 
Cauverypauk at once surrendered. Clive’s loss in 
killed was forty British soldiers and thirty sepoys. 

The surviving Frenchmen made a rush to the 
usual place of shelter, Pondicherry, while Chunda 
Sahib's troops dispersed and fled to their homes in 
all directions. 

Just when tlje presidency at Fort St. David were 
about to dispatch Clive to Trichinopoly, Major 
Lawrence returned from England, and took the 
command as superior ofilcer. From that .im¬ 
petuosity and impatience of control which charac¬ 
terised Clive in the camp, as of old at school and 
in the counting-house, it might have been expected 
that after such brilliant achievements, he might dis¬ 
like to acf with zeal in a subordinatl capacity; but 
it was not so with the self-taught sojnier of India. 

** He cheerfully placed himself ilnder the orders 
of his old friend,” says Macaulay, “ and exerted 
himself as strenuously in the second part, as he 
could have done in the first. Lawrence well knew 
the val^e of such assistance. Though himself 
gifted with no intellectual faculty higher than plain 
good sense, he fully appreciated the powers of his 
brilliant coadjutor. Though he made a methodical 
study of military tactics, and, -like all men 
thoroughly bred to a profession, was disposed to 
look with disdain on interjppers, he had yet liber¬ 
ality enough to acknowledge that Clive was an 
excQjJtion to common roles/'* 


Taking Clive with him, the major set out f( 3 r 
Trichinopoly, with 400 British, 1,100 sepoys, and 
eight guns. As now 20,000 Mysoreans, and 6,000 
of the warlike Mahrattas were ready to co-operate 
with him, the troops of Chunda Sahib, and the 
French who had mustered in and about Trichin¬ 
opoly, broke up in something more than des])air. 
The latter retired ^lo the isle of Seringham, whicli 
is fonned by thr junction of the Coleroon and 
Cauvery. 

There they took possession of the most cele¬ 
brated of its Hindoo temples, the great pagoda^near 
its western extremity, an edifice surrounded by 
seven enclosures of massive brick, at the distance* 
of 350 feet from each other, the outer bei^g nearly 
four miles in circumference. Dupleix ^i^t 
d'Auteui! to reinforce them here, but he w^ driven 
into an old fort on the way, and compelled to 
capitulate. This was followed by the surrender of 
those in the great pagoda on the isle, as they were 
in a state of starvation ; so Chunda Sahib, findiflg 
himself deserted by the last of his forces, surren¬ 
dered to the leader of the Tanjore army, who 
promised him protection, but put him in chains. 

This ended, for a time, the operations in and 
about Trichinopoly, the sieges and blockades of 
which lasted fully a year, and the most ample 
details of them will be found in the thick quarto 
volumes of Orme; but now a violent dispute 
ensued between Mohammed Ali, the Mahratta 
chiefs, the Rajah of Mysore, and the Tanjorcans, 
who each and all claimed the person of the prisoner 
Chunda Sahib. To end the growing quarrel, Major 
Lawrence proposed that the fallen prince should be 
surrendered to Britain; but the Tanjoreans solveif 
the difficulty in true Indian fashion, by cutting 
off Chunda’s. head and sending it to his now for¬ 
tunate rival, Mohammed Ali, who, with savage 
exultation displayed it on a spear before his army. 

“ Lawrence and Clive have both been blamed for 
suffering this foul assassination; but it will appear 
on candid examination of the facts, that neither they 
nor their allies had any foreknowledge or antici¬ 
pations of the dced,whkh sprung from the jealousy 
and ferocity of the I’anjore chief, over whom thtfy 
had no control.” 

In detailing these aflairs, the I^ndon Gazette of 
the 6th January, 1753, has the following:— 

“M. Dupleix at the desire of Salabad Jing, has^ 
solicited for a peace, which the nabob is willing to 
consent to, provided it is made to our satisfaction, 
as he owns himself much obliged to us.” 

Then we have a report of Major T.awrence, dated 
Trichinopoly, 12th June, 1752, detailing certain 
oueralions :— 
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CLIVK RETURNS TO ENGLAND. 


“ We have killed and taken prisoners an army 
. ^ much more numerous than our own, with all their 
artillery, which amounts to about forty pieces, and 
ten mortars. We found among the prisoners about 
thirty French officers, about six killed, and about 
800 private men. They were acting as allies to the 
rebels, that have almost destroyed this country, and 
we gave our assistance to the lawful prince, who is 
so sensible of his obligation to the English that 1 
have great hopes our Company Vill be able to 
carry on their trade here to more Advantage than 
any other J'^uropcan nation. I am going to begin 
nfy inarch through the Arcot country, to settle the 

* tranquillity of it, and am above 100 miles from 
tl*c seaside.” 

'I’he troops of Mysore and some of the Mahrattas 
occupied Trichinopoly; those of Tanjore marched 
lioiSe, s 3 Vhe British with their sepoys marched 
against Gingee, a strong place which was held by a 
brave French garrison. The attacking force con¬ 
sisted of 200 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys, and 600 
bla^k cavalry, all undJtr Major Kinnear, an officer 

* Just arrived from home, who was repulsed, and had 
to fall back with considerable loss. Elated by this 
success, Dupleix reinforced the victors, who were 
mustering 450 French, 1,500 sepoys, and 500 native 
horse, and took post near the northern boundary 
of Fort St. David, while the Company’s troops 
held a position at a redoubt in the boundary hedge 
three miles westward of the fort 

There they remained inactive, awaiting the 
coming of 200 Swiss, who had arrived at Madras 
from England. To avoid delay, 100 of them were 
embarked in the light boats of the country, and 
• sailed for Fort St. David. It was assumed that on 
the sea Dupleix would not venture to violate the 
British flag; but as soon as they were seen from 
Pondicherry, a ship was sent out to make them all 
prisoners. “The capture was loudly complained 
of, as a violation of the peace subsisting between 
Great Britain and France; but Dupleix thought he 
had a sufficient precedent in the capture of French 
troops at Seringham.” 

The other Swiss company reached Fort SL David 
safely, and on the 7th August, 1752, Major Lawrence 
took command of the whole force, consisting of 400 
Kuropcans, 1,700 sepoys, and 4,000 of the nabob’s 
troops. The enemy now took post at Bahoor, where 
1 /uvretice attacked with equal skill and vigour. 71 ie 
french and British met in a charge, and the clash of 


steel was heard as the bayonets crossed; but shofl 
was the struggle. Two platoons of i)ur grenadion 
by main strength of arm, broke the enemy’s ceit^ri| 
on which their whole line gave way, and had thd 
nabob’s horse, instead of turning their energies tO’ 
plunder, used lance and sabre well, not a man 
should have escaped. Morari Rao, who had been 
won over by Dupleix, was on his way to join the 
French with 3)boo Mahrattas, when he met some 
of the fugitives. So, with that treachery which fc so 
perfectly Oriental, he made his appearance in the 
camp of the nabob, “ complimenting him on the 
victory, and lamenting his misfortune in not having 
been able to join him in sufficient time to share it.” 

Clive was now detached to Coulong, a town of 
the Carnatic, twenty-four miles from Madras. The 
forces he took with, him are represented as being 
500 newly-raised sepoys, and 200 recruits who had 
come from London, and who are represented as 
being gaol-birds, “and the worst and lowest 
wretches that the Company’s crimps could pick up 
in the flash houses.” Yet Clive made soldiers of 
this singular rabble, though they fled at the first 
shot, and one hid himself at the bottom of a well ; 
but Clive kept them to their duty, “and by the 
time the fort surrendered, they were heroes.” 
Cutting up, or taking prisoners, some detachments 
that were marching from Chingleput (a day too 
late) to relieve Coulong, Clive, by a rapid march 
of forty miles to the former place, compelled the 
French commander to surrender it on the 31st of 
October, permitting him to inarch out with the 
honours of war, and proceed to Fondiclierry. 

Chingleput was a strong fort, 400 3{ards long by 
320 broad, situated at the base of two mountains, 
close to the left bank of the Paliar. 

Clive now returned to Madras, and finding his 
health, which had never been very robust, greatly 
impaired by all he had undergone, he returned on 
leave to England, whese he was greatly fHed after 
his landing af Hymouth, on the loth of September, 
1753,* and wal presented.with a diamond-hilted 
sword by the ^^t India Company, which, with 
rare delicacy, he declined to receive unless a 
similar gift was presented to his brother-ofiicer, 
Lawrence. 

His departure was deplored by the army, and 
his absence w.as soon felt along the whole qpast of 
Covomandel. 

* ihvitlmau \ A/iictJsiHf. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

r 

OF I’llE SEPOYS.— SIEGE OF TRICIIlNOl’OLV.—BATTLES, OF THE GOLDEN AND SUGARLOAF 

ROCKS, ETC. 


“Sepoy,*’ says Colonel James briefly, in his “Mill- sulky fanatic, who was instantly hacked to pieces 
tary Dictionary,” “derived from sephaye, natives of by his comrades. Halilnirton's memory was long 
India who have enlisted themselves into tlie service revered by the Jladras sepoys. 

t 



ELEPHANT EQTJllJPRn FOR BATTLE, WITH ARMOUR, ITOWDVIT. I T(.. 


of the East India Company.” The first sepoys “ 'I'he aborigines of the Carnatic,” says General 
seen in India were a bpdy of 20oraatives, mingled Briggs, “were the sepoys of Clive and Cootc. A 
with' a few‘Portuguese soldiers, in 1594, under the few companies of the same stock joined the former 
Moguls. great captain from Bombay, and fought the battle 

The French had raised a body of them before of Plassey in Bengal, which laid the foundation of 
we began the practice, and it would appear that our Indian empire. I'hey have since distinguished 
our firtt sepoys were trained in 1746, during La themselves in the corps of pioneers and engineers, 
Bourdonnais* siege of Madras. Some British not only in India but in Ava, Afghanistan, and tlie 
officers were then attached to certain irregular celebrated siege of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice 
native infimtry, whom they began to drill and against them has grown up in the armies of Madras 
discipline. The system was first introduced into and Bombay, produced by the feeling of contemi>t 
the Madras army by Lieutenant Haliburton, a for them existing among the Hindoo and Moham- 
Scotsman, who. like Clive, hnd quitted the civij for medan sepoys. They have no prejiulices th^m- 
the military service, 'but was shut, in 174S, by a selves, are always ready to serve abroad, and 
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mibark on board ship, and I believe no instance 
7f mutiny has occurred among them. It is to be 
Tgretted that separate regiments of this race are 
K>ttnore generally enlisted.” 

Among the earliest and most brilliant service of 
;he Madras sepoys was the defence of Aicot. At 
list th^ appear to have been either Mohammedans 
yt high^dass Brahmins, and soon became remark- 
ible for tl» reverence of their military oath, their 
ittedrrnient..to their officers, and their entire devo- 
ion to the British flag—by their good conduct in 
:anlonments, and their bravery in battle j but all 
his was long before the dark days of the Mutiny. 

We have said that, before the death of Hali- 
Durton, sepoys were first disciplined at Fort St. 
^orge, in 1748. At that period they were chiefly 
mder the command of native officers; and one of 
heir soubahdars, or captains—Mohammed Esof— 
^eems to have been a heroic soldier, whose name 
irequently appears in the pages of Orme. 

The first regular regiment of Bengal native 
nfantry (styled GUl/s-ka-Pulfan), in scarlet with 
vhite lacings, was not raised till 1757. And so 
t was that, British pluck apart, by turning the 
Indians against themselves, we have been able, 
is a writer has it, to conquer “a most singular 
people, who were well fed and well clad, who had 
1 written language and composed metaphysical 
xeatises when the forefathers of the race that now 
jears sway over 2,000,000 of them were still 
wandering in the Woods of Britain and Germany, 
iH of them savages, and some perhaps cannibals! ” 

During the progress of the war in the Carziatic, 
;he talent possessed by M. Dupleix for intrigue 
md diplomacy won h^ many successes, for he 
tiad emissaries everywhere, and the native princes, 
smrahs, and zemindars were as subtle as they were 
false. In his intrigues he had an able assistant in 
Madame Dupleix, who had been bom in India, 
ind knew alike the languages and the character of 
the Indians: moreover, she was insoifed by greater 
imbidon than the goyemor himjtelf. To such 
intriguing it was, that the Mysor 4 ui ruler broke 
frith us and joined him, and that his pernicious 
sxample was followed by Morari Rao, the Mahratta, 
md the Moslem governor of Vellore. 

On being joined by these faithless allies of ours, 
the Fcpnch once more blocked up Trichinopoly, 
into which, on the 6th of May, 1753, Major 
Lawrence threw hunsel^ with the resolution of re- 
dsting, even as the absent Clive would have done. 

As soon as the major became certain of the 
defection of the Mahrattas—a pe<^ train^. to 
vrar from their earHest And mng to rega^ 
teaming as better j^j^ted to Bz^mins than 


warriors—he ordered an attack upon, that portion' 
of their troops that was yet wkhin his reacht ^ 
Under cover of night, the attack was led by 
Captain Daltbn, who hurled out of the city, at the 
same time, a number of Mysoreans who were still 
pretending to be allies, but were mistmsted. ■ 

Shortly after, the Mahrattas made a furious 
attack upon one of our advanced posts, and cut to 
pieces seventy British and 300 sepoys. ■ Neither 
they nor the Mysoreans had any idea of attempting 
to reduce the fort by storm, though they hoped to 
do so by famine. To this end, they blocked up 
every avenue, and kept patrols of horse scouriilg 
the country to intercept supplies of every kind, and 
cut off the noses and ears of all whom they found 
infringing their orders. In Trichinopoly the maga¬ 
zines had been entrusted to the care of a brother 
of Mohammed Ali; but when Captain Dalton in¬ 
spected the stores, he found that this man had sold 
the contents, and there remained only fifteen days' 
provisions for those in the place. 

On the 7 th May—the very day after Mrjor 
Lawrence threw himself into Trichinopoly, a de¬ 
tachment of 200 French, and 500 sepoys, with four 
field-pieces, sent by Dupleix, arrived at Sering- 
ham, and joined the whole Mysoreans, while the 
entire force that Lawrence could muster amounted 
to only 500 British, 2,000 sepoys, and 3,000 of the 
nabob's horse. With the infiintry only—as the 
horsemen, like the Swiss of old,- refused to march 
because their pay was in arrear—he crossed over to 
the island, and was immediately assailed by the 
troops of Mysore in heavy strength. He drove 
back their infantry, but their cavalry, headed by the 
fiery Mahrattas, fought valiantly, yet were driven 
in. The brunt of the conflict then fell on the 
French infantry and artillery, who held their ground, 
and kept up a cannonade till evening, when Major 
Lawrence deemed it prudent once more to cross 
the Cauvery. 

The resistance of that day had convinced him 
that M. Astruc would prove a more formidable 
opponent than the fonner holder of Seringham, 
the Scoto-Frenchman, James Francis Law (of Lau- 
riston, near Edinburgh), nephew of the Comptroller 
of France, who was created Count de Tancarville 
for his many great services in India. So Lawrence 
found that, instead of attempting to dislodge Astruc 
from die pagoda and isle, it would be wiser to 
otdeavour to replenish ihe magazines in the dty ,, 
with provisions, a difficult task, that kept him 
otherwise inactive for five weeks. Meanwhile 
Dupleix, fully awaro of the importance of the post, 
poured rrinforcements into Seringham, until the 
whole force there amounted |0 450 French, 1,500 
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sepoys, 3,500 *MShrattas, S^ooo Mysorean horse, 
and 16,000 Mysorean infantry; and, to oppose all 
these, Lawrence could oppose but 500 British, 
and 2,000 sepoys, of whom 700 were constantly 
employed in escorting provisions. 

When provisions for fifty days had been pro¬ 
cured, the major determined to march into the 
Tanjore country, with the double* purpose of 
meeting a reinforcement he expected from the pre¬ 
sidency, and of inducing the king to furnish him 
yith a cavalry force of which he stood much in 
need, for escort, patrol, and other duties, but the 
troops of Tanjore were clamorous for pay, and 
declared the nabob should not quit the city till they 
were satisfied. This the king failed to achieve, “and 
lluisin^Jp spectacle was seen of 200 Europeans, 
with fixed bayonets, escorting tlic nabob, in whose 
cause the Company had already expended much 
blood and treasure, because his own troops, so far 
from escorting him, were bent on committing 
outrage on his person.” 

A few days after his departure, they threatened 
to join the enemy, so, glad to be rid of thftn on any 
terms, Captain Dalton let them march off at noonday 
without firing a shot at them. The whole country 
around Trichinopoly wa; now in possession of the 
foe ; the city alone remained to be contested for, 
and arrangements were made accordingly. As 
starvation threatened the inhabitants, they quitted 
their homes, and in less than a month 400,000 of 
tliem disappeared, and there remained behind only 
a garrison, which, including soldiers, and every 
description of artificer, did not exceed 2,000 men. 
I'hc burden of defence lay upon 200 Europeans, 
and 600 sepoys, stationed at long intervals upon 
the walls. The former held the gates, and were 
day and night under arms, but their spirit, if it 
ever flagged, rose when the approach of Major 
Lawrence became certain. 

On being reinforced from Fort St. David, and 
accompanied by 3,000 Tanjore horse and 2,000 
matchlockmen, under the command of Mouajee, 
on the 7 th of August, he arrived at a place called 
Dallaway’s Choultry (i.e., Caravanserai) on the 
south bank of the Cauvery, five miles eastward of 
Trichinopoly. The swampy plain that intervened 
was so flooded by recent rains, that it was necessary 
to strike southwards. The convoy consisted of 
*4,000 bullocks, supposed to be laden with pro¬ 
visions, though most of them were in reality appro¬ 
priated by the nabob and his' officers, “ selfishly 
for the transport of baggage and trumpery." 

“ Since ray letter of the 14th instant,” reported 
major to the directors, in a despatch dated 
at' the camp near Trichinopoly, “Captain Ridge 


joined me with a detachment of 
Europeans. This addition made me rest^vtf^l 
attack the enemy, as the monsoon apptOEudtt^ 
and their situation was such, that they cut off 
j provisions, which must have ended in the loss 
Trichinopoly. Aixordingly, on the 19th (Septeiabta) 

1 made a motion in the night, tow^s the left A 
the enemy’s camp; for they had possession of two 
large rocks, about a mile distant from* each other, 
and 1 found it necessary to gain one of them.. 

“ The whole day of the 20th was spent in can* 
nonading; and, the better to conceal our design, I ■ 
had ordere4 out an eighteen-pounder from the fort, 
that they might think we had no other means than 
tliat of disturbing them in their camp with our shot 
This lulled them into security; but at four o’clock 
in the morning of the 21st, our •Europeans being 
disposed in three lines, with the seapoys (.r^) on 
our flanks, and the horse in our rear, we attacked 
the rock on the left, called the Golden Rock, and 
gained it without any loss, the enemy retiring offer 
a faint resistance, and leaving behind them two 
pieces of cannon. 

“This earnest of success encouraged our men 
greatly, and determined me to push on to the 
main bodyj so, that no time might be lost, we 
advanced towards the Sugar-loaf Rock just as day 
began to break. The enemy were drawn up close 
to the rock, and had fortified themselves with 
breastworks, so it was necessary to gain their 
Black Camp, that we might fall upon them in the 
rear. This was effected with little trouble, and 
our soldiers marched through a constant fire from 
nine pieces of cannon, attacked a line of men 
which greatly outnumbered themselves, and in ten 
or twelve minutes drove the enemy out of their 
lines. They, however, rallied and made some faint 
resistance, afterwards supported by the Morattas, 
who rode up .very desperately; but as these could 
not sustain a %^ling fire which fell upon them 
from all quartf^, they at length ran away, and 
left us complete''masters of the field of battle, their 
whole camp, baggage, ammunition, and ten pieces 
of cannon. 

“ The remains of their army retreated; some 
towards Altoora and Scringham, some towards 
Tandamou’s country, and some towards Tanjour. 
The Polligars and seapoys bring in prisoners every 
minute. The action lasted two hours. We took 
eight officers, 100 soldiers, besides the killed, abouf 
sixty mor«. The Morattas saved the rest, ands 
prevented a pursuit, as they were vastly superioi 
Mrniage, our Tanjour friend.” 

We had many men killed and wounded. Ampog 
the latter were six officers, including Lawrence^ - 
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>ho received a mu 81 ce^ban in the arm, and Captain 
^patiick severely. Among the French officers 
'aken here was M. Astruc, undoubtedly one of the 
best in their service. 

Major Lawrence now, alter reinforcing the gar- 
nson in the city, so as to make it, as he thought, 
sufficiently strong, with ordinary vigilance, to resist 
any attempt made upon it, marched to Coilady, on 
the hontiers pf Tanjore, where supplies were abun¬ 
dant, while Captain Dalton sailed for England, 
and Captain Kilpatrick, on whom the command 
had devolved, was confined to bed with his 
wounds. 

It was about this time, the aSth of November, that 
a secret assault was made upon the city, around the 
walls of which the Hahrattas and M3^oreans were 
distributed in detachments, making feints before 
the ditch to divert the attention of the guards 
and inlying pickets from a French battalion, which 
was to make the real attack at a point called 
Dalton's Battery. At three p.m. this battalion, 
600 strong, was to commence the escalade, sup¬ 
ported by 200 more and a body of sepoys. The 
battery was guarded against them by only fiftysepoys 
and a feW European matrasses. All were on the 
alert when the rounds passed at midnight, but the 
event proved that, worn out with fiitigue, all were 
asleep when, without an alarm being heard, the 
escalade began to cross the ditch and plant their 
ladders against the wall. The bayonet soon dis¬ 
posed of the sleepers, and the assailants began to 
move along the wall in strict silence; but within 
the battery was a pit thirty feet deep, into which 
many of them fell, and then their screams of pain 
and the explosion of their muskets broke the silence 
of the early morning.' ** 

Finding all concealment at an end now, the 
French on the wall turned the battery guns and 
fired upon the town, with a random volley of 
musketry, while shouting ** Vive le Rol! with all 
their drummers beating the pas-de-^arge, to strike 
terror, as they hoped. Unable to leave his bed. 
Captain Kilpatrick gave the necessary instructions 
to Lieutenant Harrison, the next officer in seniority, 
and a fire was kept up on the passage leading to a 
gate in the inner waX\, but two men who were 
attempting to blow it open by a petard were 
killed. Those who hod got into the narrow way 
between the two walls rushed back to the battery 
to escape; many missed .the ladders and took a 
leap of eighteen f^t into the wet ditch and perished 
miserably, “ By daybreakjJ'says the r^rt,“ those 
who did not diooso to venture t^eir necks by 
jumping oiff the battety-«to save themselves, called 
Ont'^ibr quarter, which was given them. There 


were taken on the battery 297 European prisoner, , 
besides sixty-five wounded, forty-two killed in the 
ditch, and nine'^officers. The rest of their loss was 
not known, but it was believed that it must have 
been pretty considerable. In this action the garri¬ 
son had scarcely any loss.'’ 

We are told that the noise of the firing was 
heard at Coilady, on which Major Lawrence rein¬ 
forced the garrison, and soon after marched in with 
all his forces. - “ 

On the 13th of February, 1754, after much fight¬ 
ing, and after the country had been so devastateck 
around Trichinopoly that no firewood could be 
procured within six miles of it, one of our convoys 
was attacked and severely cut up by 12,000 of the 
enemy’s horse, led by Morari Rao, and another 
whose name was to become famous in tkt: annuls 
of the future—Hyder AIL Besides the whole of 
the provisions and military stores, ;^7,ooo fell into 
the hands of the enemy, who would have made 
a massacre of all the prisoners, but for the timejy 
anival and honourable intervention of the French. 

To detail all the various events connected with 
the siege of Trichinopoly would be foreign to our 
work; suffice it that, soon after the last-mentioned 
encounter, there was a complete suspension of arms 
in this part of the Carnatic; but while the war there 
drained the exchequer of Pondicherry, Dupleix 
and his compatriot, Bussy, took care, by their 
interest at the court of the Deccan, to acquire 
territory, and receive fiir more than sufficient to 
compensate any such drain; while the Carnatic 
itself was, in the prospective policy of the former, 
soon to belong to France, and Britain, utterly 
vanquished, would be compelled to withdraw from ' 
Madras and the coast of Coromandel 

While these events which we have been narrating 
were in progress, the Marquis de Bussy had taken 
his departure for Hyderabad, more than a year 
before, to establish Salabut Jung on the throne 
of the Deccan. With his troops he penetrated 
further into the country than any European had 
ever done before, and, to all appearance, had 
consolidated the authority of his ally; -when 
Uddeen, a prince of the Mogul’s choice, suddenly 
came agmnst Salabut, at the head of 100,000 
horse, but, just as he was entering Golconda, he 
was carried off by poison. Upon this, many of 
his vast host returned to their homes; but not ^ 
so the Mahiattas. Eager for the spoil of a rich * 
hitherto nnwasted province, they continued 
to advance, and encountN^ the troops of Salabut 
and Bussy in several places. B\issy, who had 
the genius of Clive, defeat^ them rq>eatedly, and 
once.or twice, with so much slaughter, that th^ 
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Mahrattas were anxious for peace. Salabut Jtuig 
thdh purchased their retreat, by ceding to them 
. some districts near Berar and Beshampore, and 
they gladly withdrew from the murderous execution 
of Buss/s quick musketry and artillery." 

Taking advantage of a temporary absence of the 
marquis, the ungrateful Salabut withheld the pay 
of the French troops who had saved him from 
destruction, and he sought to attain their ruin by 
separating them into small and remg^e detachments, 
which were influenced by his courtiers, who ex¬ 
pressed their disgust to see a handful of white men 
swaying the whole aflairs of the Deccan. So, on 
discovering this state of affairs, the restless and 
warlike Mahrattas began to sharpen their sabres, 
and prep^e for a new strife in the Deccan. 

^herfiSaJabut Jung implored Bussy to save him 
again, a^ he did save him, but at an enormous 
price; for, before the end of 1753, he had 
obtained tlie cession of five important provinces. 
These were Ellore, renowned for its sugar-canes, 
adh then also for a diamond mine; Rajahmundry, a 
province consisting of 4,690 square miles, prized 
for its fertility and the excellence of its tobacco; 
Cicacole, through which the Gundwana flows to the 
sea; Kondapilla and Guntoor, having an area of 
4,690 square miles, well adapted for growing rice 
in the plains. This acquisition, called the Northern 
Circars, made France mistress of the sea-coast of 
Coromandel and Orissa, for an uninterrupted line 
of 600 miles, affording her thus a vast revenue, 
and every means for pouring provisions, men, and 
money into Pondicherry and the Mauritius. 

But the grandeur of the projects of Bussy and 
Dupleix was as yet unseen alike by the court of 
Versailles and the French India Company; and 
intrigues against the governor procured his recall 
to France, where he found himsdf obliged to 
dispute the miserable remains of his once splendid 
fortune with the French East India Company, to 
dance humble attendance on ministers and their 
satellites, and solicit audiences in the ante-chambers 
of his judges." 

He sunk into indigence, and was soon for¬ 



gotten in Fiance, though he was^long rem 
in India. • 

His successor was M. A. M. Godlieo, 
proceeded at once to ncgociate peace between ; 
the French and the British and their aHira 
India, and on the 26th December, 1754, the p^,| 
visional treaty was signed at Madias him, )iim' 
Mr. Sanders, our president there. The French 
stipulated to withdraw their troops from the Caiv 
natic, and to intrigue no more witlf the nitive. ’ 
princes there, thus leaving Mohammed Ali, the 
ally or puppet of Britain, nominally undisputed 
nabob of the province. They also agreed that 
the territorial acquisitions of the French and 
British should be settled and defined on the prin¬ 
ciple of equality, thus virtually resigning nearly all 
that Bussy and Dupleix had acquired by their wars 
and policy. « 

Meanwhile, the adventurous marquis was left 
unmolested in Golconda, where he lived in the 
pomp and splendour of an emperor, and controlled 
the whole of the Deccan; but the Mysoreans, 
alleging that the French had no authority to bind 
them “by their paper agreements,” which they 
failed to comprehend, seemed disposed still to 
block up Trichinopoly, and hovered in its neigh- 
bouiho(^, till scared away by a rumour that the 
Mahrattas were on the march to attack them. 

Their departure finally closed that siege w'hich 
had l^ed so long, and certainly developed in our 
troops no small amount of skill, valour, and 
steadiness. 

^Scarcely, however, was peace made in the remote 
East, when Britain and France becaifle involved in 
fresh disputes: the French complaining that we 
kept our troops with Mohammed Ali, to aid. him 
ip the collection of his revenue and the reduction 
of subjects who were refractory; while we justified 
our conduct by pointing to Bussy and his troops 
in the Deccjin. Hence the old bitterness grew, 
and it' soon became evident that neither peace 
nor truce wodld endure long on the shores of 
Coromandel, and an expedition for the East began 
to be prepared at home 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OERIAH REDUCED.—CALCUTTA TAKEN.—THE BLACK HOLE. 

Reinforceuents were now sept out to tlie French Limerick. He had with him his own regiment of 
at Pondicheriy, chiefly Irishmen, under the Count the Irish Brigade, 109th of the French line, and r; 
de Lally, son of Captain Lally, of Tullach-na-Daly, 600 hussars under the command of Fitschor, . 
of those who left Ireland after the Treaty of partisan officer of high reputation. - Like 






' ^..the^Nosh lirigadei the uniform of Count de 
^tLuU/s Kej^inent is thus described in the **Xiiste 
Hntorique des IVoupes de Fiance” (1753):— 
^ ^*Son uniforme est: Habit rouge, pareraens d'un 
vert dsur doublure blanche, boutons jaunes, peches 
en tiavers gamies de trois boutons, culotte 
blanche^ douze boutons sur le devant de I’habit 


the rest of the squadron, consisting ofthe Kent and 
SaUshury (each of seventy ^ns), the Brid^waUr, 
(6fty),and th^jriflEg^^£r(sloop), under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Charles Watson (to whose memoiy 
a monument was afterwards erected in Westminst^), 
sailed from Ireland, having on board Colonel J. 
Aldercron*s regiment, the 39th (now called ^‘THe 
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et trois sur la manclie, veste verte gamie de Dorsetshire ”), which, as the first British regiment 
chacque c6td de douze boutons, chapeau bordd that ever unfurled its colours in Hindostan, bears 
d’or” fvol. hi*). the proud motto: ** Primus in Indis.” A squadron 

On the other hand, we were not slow in sending of the Company’s ships, with other troops, artillery 
succours to the East Onthe.isthof March, 1754, and stores, sailed about the same ,time from^^ 
a squadron sailed, havinj; on board a company of Plymouth; and Aldercron, who had a long inter- 
artillery, several cannon, and warhke stores. In view with the Duke of Cumberland before leaving 
going round by Cork for more troops, the Eagle London, was appointed ** Commander-in-chief of 
and JSrisUtl were driven. Ashore, so ^e 71(ger and His Britannic I^jesty’s forces, and those of the 
CmMcmd ssuled in jhcir place. On the 34th, British East India Company in that quarter.” 

'o • 












THE EIRATES OF GERIAH. 



As there was no immediate work for the squadron 
to (fo on its airiv^ in Indian waters, it was resolved 
to send some of the ships to destroy 4 he haunts of 
certain pirates who, for more than fifty years, had 
be^ committing the most horrid depredations 
and outrages along the coast of Malabar, and 
against whom several somewhat futile expeditions 
had been fitted out &om time to time. Clive, who 


in 

tory was round where washed "by the se%;^ 
formed a continuous precipice a^ut fifty feet;] 
Above this rose the fortification^ bonsistmg 
double wall, flanked with tower^ The 
isthmus contained the docks where the grabs 
built and repaired; and immediately beyond, on.jj^O’ 
north, was the harbour, partly formed by the moulli 
of a stream which descended from the Ghauts.” 



SCENE ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 
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had arrived with the troops, and, with the rank of 
colonel, was now commandant of Fort St David, 
urged that no time should be lost in carrying the 
att^k into effect, with a united British and 
Mahratta force. The chief nest of the pirates, the 
harbour and fort of Geriah, was the point selected 
for attack. This place was 160 miles distant from 
Bombay, arid was reported by the admiral, in his 
Purvey made in 1755, to be, “though undoubtedly 
strong, very far fttm being impregnable. Its site 
Was a rocky promontory (on the Malabar coast), 
connected wi^ the mainland by a narrow belt of 
sand, stret^ing south-east, about a mile in length 
by>i quarter in breadth. The lace of the promon- 


The naval ifortion of the expedition, under 
Admiral Watson, consisted of sixteen sail, carrying, 
irrespective of the five bomb-ketches, 242 guns, 
with 2,885 seamen, a battalion of 800 Europeans, 
and 1,000 sepoys on board. All the prvparations 
having been completed, the fleet sailed on Ae 7th 
of February, 1756, from Bombay, after some un¬ 
pleasant disputes concerning the distribution of 
prize-money had been adjusted. The Mahratta 
army, under Ramajee Punt, had previously ad¬ 
vanced from Choal, a seaport twenty-three miles 
south of Bombay. On the appearance of the fleet 
as it ran along the palm-covered coast of Makbar; 
Todajee Angria, the chief of the pirates, 
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f alann, left tlie defence of the fort to his brother, 
«nd, hastening to the camp of the Mahrattas, 

« endeavoured to avert his coming fate by effecting 
ah accommodation; and had he succeeded, the 
Mahrattas,. on gaining possession, would have 
compensated themselves for that share of the 
plunder of which the British commanders had 
secretly resolved to deprive them. 

On the«xith, our squadron was within gunshot 
of Geriah. Admiral Watson summoned the fort, 
and without receiving any answer, gave orders to 
clear away for action. The fleet was formed in 
two parallel divisions, widi the admiraVs flag on 
board the AV«/ (seventy), and that of Rear-Admiral 
Pococke on tK>ard the Cumberland (sixty-six). 
The guns opened on the fort at only flfty yards, 
while the lighter portion of the squadron, under 
Captain H. Smith, of the Kmgfis^r (sixteen-gun 
hrig), attacked the fleet and dockyard. In ten 
minutes one of the three-masted grabs which 
crowded the harbour was set on fire by a shell, and 
in a few minutes more the entire piratical fleet, 
which for so many years had been the terror of the 
Malabar coast—and, indeed, of the Indian Sea— 
including eight fine grabs and three ships of forty 
guns each, was one mass of devouring flame. 

Long after the last of the shipping in the . docks 
and harbour had perished, the cannonade aghast 
the batteries continued, and by half-past six the 
fire of the enemy was totally silenced. Clive— 
though no surrender had been intimated—now 
landed at the head of the troops, and took post 
between the walls of the pirate town and the 
Mahratta army, who, if they had entered, would 
have left nothing but bare walls behind them. 
The pirates, in whom savage ferocity bad too long 
been mistaken for courage, made but a feeble 
resistance. Angria fled from the fort soon after the 
attack began, taking with him part of his treasure, 
but abandoning his two wives and 'children, who 
were made prisoners by the admiral, and treated 
with the greatest humanity.* 

There were found in the fort 250 pieces of 
cannon with six brass mortars, and four elephants, 
together with a great quantity of ammunition and 
stores. About ;£ioo,ooo sterling in rupees, and 
305000 more in valuable plunder, were taken; 
and Admiral Watson (who had only twenty killed 
and wounded) after leaving a sufficient number 
of troops and a naval force to keep the place, 
anchor^ in the roads of Fort St David on the 
14th of May. 

Prior to this, after ex^hiding the Mahrattas from 
all ifhare in the plundej; taken, our officers disagreed 
• Sdiomberg, ** Naval Chron,” 


as to their own. Those of the iftvy, as bearing, 
the king's commission, claimed a ,greater portion 
than those oi'the Company; and they decreed that 
Clive, though he commanded the entire land force, 
should only share with a post^ptain. On this 
delicate and unpleasant subject some warm corre¬ 
spondence ensued; but it was productive of no 
evil consequence, and failed to interrupt the mutual 
esteem that sifbsisted between Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive, who, after being for a time at 
Bombay with the artillery, entered upon his duties 
at Fort St. David, by somewhat of a coincidence, 
on the 20th of June, 1756, the very day on which 
Calcutta fell into the hands of Suraj^ Dowkfli, 
Nabob of Bengal, an event which must now engage 
our attention. • 

That branch of the Company whid^had 'l>een 
settled at Calcutta had risen rapidly under the 
quiet rule of Aliverdy Khan, a prince alike wise, 
liberal, and humane; hence our factors and their 
numerous native agents travelled through every 
part of his dominions in perfect safety and without 
molestation. In April, 1756, Aliverdy died, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Surajah Dowlah, a 
cruel and rapacious, weak and effeminate youth, 
who, from infancy, had hated the British. **It 
was his whim to do so,” says Macaulay, “ and his 
whims were never opposed." 

He had seen the coffers of his grandfather filled, 
directly or indirectly, by the trade of the British, 
and he had been led to imagine that the wealth 
and treasures of these intruders and unbelievers 
amassed within the walls of Calcutta were fabulous 
in amount, and were tangible. Pretexts for a' 
quarrel were never wanting in India, and the result 
of several disputes was, that the passionate and 
imperious young nabob ordered the British to 
destroy their fortifications at Calcutta, and on their 
refusing to do so, he gave way to a paroxysm of 
rage, and threatened to behead, or impale, Mr. 
Watts, our resident at his court of Moorshedabad 
At the latter place he collected his whole army, 
and sent a detachment of 3,000 men to invest the 
factoiy and petty fort which we possessed at Cos- 
simbazar, in the sandy tract formed by ceitain 
branches of the Ganges. In four days the crumb¬ 
ling old gates of the fort were thrown open to the 
besiegers, who exulted over and shamefully insulted 
the little garrison, which consisted of only twenty* 
two Europeans and twenty Topasses, tmder an 
ensign named Elliott, who, to escape their brutal 
indignities, put a pistol to his head and blew put 
his biaina 

Striking his tents, Surajah Dowlah now began his 
Qstile march upon Calcutta, which, at this cRris, 
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CALCyTTA ATTACKED. 


•liad a ganison of only 364 r^;u]ar8, with a militia 
foTct Of 350 rai^ among the inhabitants, and 
1,500 Bucksaries, or native znatchlockmen, on whose 
arms, discipline, or &ith there was no relying. 
Of the garrison only 170 were British; the rest 
being Portuguese, Topasses, and Armenians, and, to . 
make the case more hopeless, says Orme, not ten 
of them had ever seen any actual military service, 
while but small engmeering skill had l^een'displayed 
. upon Fort William. 

It stood near the Hooghley, and formed nearly 
a pvsdlelogram, of which the longest sides, the east 
^nd west, were two hundred yards in length; the 
breath on the south was one hundred and thirty 
yarns; on the north only one hundred. The walls 
were four fee^^hick, and, forming the outer side of 
apartiagnt^^ere perforated for windows; and the 
roofs of these formed the platform of the ramparts. 
At each of the four angles was a bastion mounted 
with ten guns; but two of those on the south 
were rendered ineffective by the erection of a line 
.of warehouses, on the roofs of which were several 
three-pounders. 

The east gateway was armed with five guns, and 
a battery of heavy pieces, run through embrasures 
of solid masonry, was outside on the brink of the 
Hooghley, near the western wall. 

On the isth of June the terrible nabob, after 
coming on with such haste that his troops perished 
daily of fatigue and sunstroke, reached the river, and 
transported his great army to the Calcutta side by 
means of an immense flotilla of boats. The drums 
beat; the regulars and militia got under arms; the 
hatives fled with bales of rice on their heads, and 
2,000 Portuguese, as Christians, were received into 
the fort, the outworks of which required a great 
force to defend, more than the garrison could 
spare. 

At noon the van of the nabob’s army was within 
the bounds of the Company, and in a few minutes 
the firing commenced, and was continued till night¬ 
fall, when a young English ensign, who had served 
under Clive in the Carnatic, made a sortie, at the 
head of a mere platoon, drove the Bengalees like 
cha^ before him, and spiked four pieces of cannon. 
On iht following day the attack horn the north was 
relinquished, and a mighty force of the besiegers 
poured into the town on the east side, where no 
defences existed, 

* Conceiving that the fort could not be defended, 
but rather the approaches thereto, garrison now, 
with equal haste and precipitatioii, threw up three 
successive batteries, armed with two eighteen- 
pounders and field-pieces, at about 300 yards firom 
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Elsewhere trenches were dug breastwoiti^ 
thrown up, but on the 19th of June all iheM wn^;i| 
were stormed in succession by the yelling hotdj^^ 
that attacked them. Without hope of aid 
succour, the little handful of Britons 
them with stem valour, if without skill, and in 
general consternation that followed their sudden 
capture, the Indian matchlockmen vanished, to¬ 
gether with all the timid Armenians and Topasses, 
who worked the guns, and then our people gave 
themselves up to despair. 

As soon as darkness fell, nearly the whole of the 
European women were safely conveyed out of the 
fort, and embarked in certain craft that lay in the 
river to convey away persons and property. At 
midnight the besi^ers advanced to the assault, but 
the mere roll of our drums scared them back. On 
the 2otb, they rushed again to the attack, aided by 
artillery, and then it was resolved to abandon the 
place, as incapable of defence; but the greater 
part of the native boatmen had gone off, and the 
matter of embarkation, which would have been 
easy before, became a task of peril and difficulty 
now. 

The madness of great fear and total want of 
order prevailed. Men, women, and children, we 
are told, rushed with piteous cries to the water's 
edge, imploring to be embarked. The boats 
became crowded by more than they could cany. 
Many were overset or swamped, and their occupants 
drowned. If any reached the shore, they perished 
under the matchlock-balls and fire-arrows of the 
nabob’s people. Among those who rushed firom 
I the fort to the river, were Mr. Drake, thS governor, 

I Minchin, the captain-commandant, and a Captain 
! Grant, who escaped in the last boat, and thus were 
left, Mr. Holwell, one Englishwoman, and 190 
men, chiefly British soldiers, to shift for themselves. 

Seemg two or three boats, after a time, returning, 

I Mr. Holwell, ^hom those now remaining elected 
governor, in plac^ of him who had deserted them, 

I locked the wateHgate of the fort, and carried oft 
: the keys to prevent further flight: a ship was still 
seen lying off the creek, where a work called 
Perring*s Redoubt stood, and an officer went to her, 
in a boat, with orders to bring her down instantly 
to the fort, with a view that, at a proper moment, 
the whole garrison might embark and escape at 
once; but she struck upon a sandbank, and was 
abandoned by her crew. 

So, as this last hope departed, the wretched 
reiflnant of the toil-worn ganison found themselves 
attacked with greater vigour; but such is the valour 
that is sometimes bom of the most desperate 
cumstances. that they resisted successfully all 
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and all the subsequent night By order of Mr. 
Holwell; signals were constwtly made by day with 
flags^ and by night with fires, to recall the shipping 
from Govindpofeback to the fort; but no other atten¬ 
tion was paid to them, save when a native boatman 
was sent down the river to observe what Was 
occurring. Nothing but imbecility on the part of 
commanders can account for this conduct in British 
seamen. , “ Never," says Orme, with reference to 
the subsequent horrors, “was such an opportunity 
of performing a heroic action so ignominiously 
. neglected! for a single sloop with fifteen brave 
men on board, might, in spite of all tlie efforts of 
the enemy, have carried away all who suffered in 
the dungeon." On the following day, the attack 
was pressed with still greater vigour. 

Then, some of our soldiers, perceiving how the 
effect of one well-directed dose of grape scattered 
the Indians by thousands, began to take heart 
anew, and urged a steady perseverance in the 
defence, but others, less sanguine, recommended an 
instant surrender to Surajah Dowlah, forgetting how 
little likely he was to yield them mercy. By letter, 
Mr. Holwell made an attempt to obtain a capitu¬ 
lation; but the attack still went furiously on. 
Covered by a fire of matchlocks that blazed from 
the walls of the adjacent houses, a strong column 
of the enemy began to escalade the northern cur¬ 
tain of the fort; but were hurled back with terrible 
loss, though twenty-five of the little ganison were 
killed, and fully fifty, more or less, wounded in the 
effort 

It was at Jhis time, when under the blazing sun of 
an Indian summer, the whole place was filled with 
dust, gunpowder smoke, and ringing with moans, 
groans, and shrieks of anguish from those who 
>vrrthed under undressed wounds in which the flies 
were battening, that some of the survivors broke 
open the arrack store-room, and swallowing the 
ardent spirit as if it were water, b^same fatuously 
stupid or raving mad., At two iq the afternoon, a 
flag of truce came towards the fort, and, while Mr. 
Holwell was conferring with the bearer, the nabob’s 
troops came storming and swarming against k on 
every side, over the palisades and weaker points by 
ladders, firing at every one they saw. A gentleman 
fell wounded by the side of Mr. Holwell, who 
endeavoured to collect the men on the ramparts to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. But those 
who were sober could not be got up in time, and 
those who were drunk burst open the wateivgate, 
hoping to escape by the river. As they opened it^ 
a mass of Indians wlib were lurking close beneath 
the,, walls, rushed 1n like a living fiood, while 
diousfmds poured in over the undefended curtain, 
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and advancing into the heart of the fort, me^th^se 
who had come in by the gate. 

About twenty of the garrison threw themselves 
in despair over the walls, to escape death by 
mutilation and torture; while the miserable remnant 
piled the arms they had wielded so well, and sur¬ 
rendered, with prayers for mercy. 

At five in the evening, the cowardly tyrant, 
Surajah Dowlkh, who had kept at a comfortable 
distance, so” long as there was the least chance of 
peril to his precious person, now entered the fort 
with all the air of a conqueror, and seating himself 
in the principal hall of the factory, summoned 
Mr. Holwell before him. In all the copiousness 
which the native language afforded for abuse, he 
reviled that unfortunate gentleman for daring to 
oppose his will and defend the fort, Snd fiercely 
and bitterly complained, of the small amount of 
treasure, only ;£s,ooo sterling, when his avaricious 
imagination had fancied there must be millions. 

Dismissmg Mr. Holwell, he recalled him t< 5 ' ask 
“ if there was no more money,” and then dismissed 
him again. About seven in the evening he sum¬ 
moned the sturdy Briton to his presence once 
more, and gave him his word as “ a soldier that he 
should suffer no harm.” Perhaps the nabob was 
beginning to consider that he had gone a little too 
far, and Mr. Holwell seems to have thought that 
the tyrant did not mean to violate his promise, 
but merely gave general instructions that the 
prisoners “ should, for the night, be secured.” 

On returning to his comrades in misfortune, he 
found them surrounded by a strong escort, gazing 
upon a terrible conflagration that reddened all 
sky, and which, whether by accident or design is 
unknown, had been kindled outside the fort 
Without having the least suspicion of the awful 
fate that was impending over them, they asked 
where they were to be lodged for the night; 
and then they were marched to a verandah, or 
open gallery, near the eastern gate of the fort, and, 
about eight o'clock, the principal officer who had 
charge commanded them all to go into a room 
in rear of the gallery. This room, says Mr. 
Holwell, in his Personal Narrative, was “at“the 
squthem end of the barracks, commonly called the 
Black Hok Prison; whilst others fiom the Court 
of Guard, with clubs and drawn sdmitars pressed 
Txpon those of us next to them. This stroke wau 
so sudden, so unexpected, and the throng and 
pressure so great upon us, that next the door of 
the Black Hole Prison, there was no resisting 
it; but, like one agitated wave impelling another, 
the rest followed us like a torrent;” m ^ort, to 
avoid being cut to pieces. 


THE BLACK HOLE CATASTROPHE. 
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The door ^nras then instantly shut and locked 
upon them. ' ° 

Even for a single European prisoner the 
chamber in which these unfortunate creatures now 
found themselves would have been by far too 
small, in such a climate, at the height of the Indian 
summer. The dungeon was only twenty feet 
square. ^‘It was the summer solstice, when the 
fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered 
tolerable to natives of England by lofty halls 
and the constant waving of fans. The number 
of the prisoners was 146.'* 

The chamber had only two small windows, and 
• these were deprived or obstructed from air, by 
twd projecting verandahs. 

“Nothing in history or fiction,” says the 
eloquentyhficaulay, “not even the story which 
Ugblflttr tdW in the sea of everlasting ice, when 
he wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his 
murderer, approaches the horrors that were 
recounted by the few survivors of that night. 
They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the 
door. Holwell, who, even in that extremity, re¬ 
tained some presence of mind, offered large bribes 
to the gaolers. But the answer was, that nothing 
could be done without the nabob’s orders; that the 
nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
any one awoke him. Then the prisoners went piad 
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with despair. They trampled each other down, 
fought for places at the windows, fought for the 
pittance of water with uriiich the cruel mercy of 


the murderers mocked their agonies, lawd 
blasphemed, and implored the guards to fire 
them. The gac^ers in the meantime held 
to the bars, and shouted with laughter at 
frantic struggles of their victims. At length the 
tumult died away in low gaspings and moaninj^ 
The nabob slept off his debauch and permitted 
the door to be opened; but it was some time 
before the soldiers could make a lane for t}}e 
survivors, by piling up, on each side, fhc heaps 
of corpses, on which the burning climate had 
already begun its loathsome work. When at 
length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly 
figures, such as their motliers would not have 
known, staggered one by one out of the charnel- 
house. A pit was dug. The dead bodies, 123 
in number, were flung into it promiscuously, and 
covered up." a 

The details of this event, as given by Mr. 
Holwell, are most harrowing. One officer saved 
his life by sucking the perspiration from his shirt, 
as several others strove to do; while the steam 
that rose alike from the living and the dead 
was appalling; “it was,” he says, “as if we were 
forcibly held with our heads over a bowl full of 
strong volatile spirit of hartshorn until suffocated. 
. . . . 1 felt a stupor coming on apace, and 
laid myself down by that gallant old man, the 
Rev. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead with his 
son, the lieutenant, near the southernmost wall of 
the prison." 

Many died on their feet, and remained so stand¬ 
ing, the press around not permitting the corpses to 
fall . 

“ Hut these things," continues Macaulay, “which, 
after the lapse of more than eighty years, cannot 
be told or read without horror, awakened neither 
remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage 
nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the mur¬ 
derers. He showed no tenderness to the survivors. 
Some of them) indeed, from whom nofliing was 
to be got, were ‘suffered to depart, but those 
from whom it was thought anytliing could be 
extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the 
tyrant, who reproached him, threatened him, and 
sent him up the country in irons, with some o^er 
gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more 
than they chose to tell about the treasures of the 
Company. These persons, still bowed down by 
the sufferings of that great agony, were lodged 
in miserable sheds, and fed only ^th graia 
and water, till at length the intercessions of the 
female relations of the nabob procured their re* 
lease. One Englishwoman had survived that 
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Sie vas |ia£ed in the haiem o{ Ihe piince at 
^l^adabad,’’ , . 

11118 lady, who Was possessed of considerable' 
*';^tlhirtiuns, was the wife of Captain Carey, an 
''^cer of the Compwy's sea service, who perished 
vx that awful night The following is the ** List of 
persons sn^othered in the Black Hole Prison,” as 
given by Mr. Holwell (exclusive of sixty-nine non- 
conun^iohed officers and soldiers, whose names 
he did not know), making on the whole 123 
^ persons;” 

'' 0 / the Council: £. Eyre and Wm. Baillie, Esq., 
and the Rev. Mr. Bellamy. 


I t 


StepheiuKxi, Guy, Potter, Paxker, Caulker, Ben^ 
Atkinson, and Leech. 

Mr. H<^well-H;diozn the nabob frequently threat¬ 
ened to blow from a gun imless he would reveal 
where treasures that had no existence, save in his 
own imagination, lay—erected at Calcutta an obelisk 
to the memozy of those who perished in that catas¬ 
trophe, whiqh he survived for more than forty yeara 
He died in 1796 at the age of eighty-seven. 

The brutal babob informed his nominal master, 
then seated on his crumbling throne at Delhi, that 
he had utterly expelled the British from Bengal, 
and forbidden them for ever to dwell within its 
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TBaaxToav of Calcutta when attackbd bv sutAjAH DovrLAu, 1756. 


Of the CwU Service: Messrs. Rcvely^ Law, 
Jenks, Coles, Valicourt, Jebb, Tordano, K Page, 
S. Page, Grub, Harod, Streat, P. Johnston, Ballard, 
N. Drake, Casse, Knapton, Go^ng, Byng, Dod> 
and Daliymple. 

Army Captains: Clayton, Buchanan, and Wither- 
in^n. * 

ZieiAenants: Bishop, Hays, Blagg, Simson, and 
Bellamy. 

JSfu^fii: Faccard, Scott, Hastings, C. Wedder- 
bum, and Dumbleton. 

Sea C:^am: Hunt, Osbume, Purnell, Caiey, 


precincts; and that, having completely purged 
Calcutta of the infidels, to commemorate the great 
event, he had ordered that, in all future time, it 
should be called by a new name—Alinagorc, or 
“ the Port of God.” On the and of July he col¬ 
lected his army, and, after leaving behind him 
3,000 men in Fort William, made a triupiphant 
departure from the place. His barges were deco- 
rat^ with banners and streamers, and the air was 
filled with the clangour of Indian drums and 
barbaric music, as he proceeded to fall upcm his 
neighbour and near lunsmaa, tiie ruler of Fi^znesh.. 
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EXPEDiriON A^GAINST SURAJAH DOVVLAtt. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ CLIVE THE AVENGER.”—CALCUTTA RETAKEN.—HOOGHLEY AND CHANDERNAGORE REDUCED. 

The dreadful news of the event at Calcutta reached resentment he felt at the recent events at Cal- 
Madras early in August, and excited the keenest cutta, and tlie pleasure and satisfaction with which 
resentment. «> • ' accepted that command which — though he 

From the whole settlement there rose one [ knew it not—was destined to crown him with faW 
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universal cry for vengeance. If ever Biilain had 
a cause for war, she had it now against the 
monstrous Surajah Dowlah, and her people would 
have been unworthy of an empire had they failed 
to punish the author of crimes so terril>le. So 
great was the ardour in Madras, that within forty- 
eight hours an expedition up the Hooghleywas 
determined upon, and it was the universal desire 
of the Council that the command of the troops, 
^nly 2,400 in all, should be given to Clive, “to 
punish a prince” who, as Macaulay says in his 
Essay, ‘*had more subjects than Louis XV., or the 
Empress Maria Theresa.” 

On the iith of October, 1756, Clive Avrote to 
th^ directors, expressing the great hoirOr, grieff and 


an<l gloT}', and to win him the name of “Clive the 
Avenger ”—Clive the Daring m War.” 

Five days subsctpicnlly, the expedition sailed 
from Madras Roads. I’lic <-ipiadron consisted of 
the AV/// (si.Kty-four guns), bearing tlis flag of 
! Admiral Watsiin; the CuMbt't'land (seventy), with 
that of Rear-Admiral Pocopke; the Tiger (jixty); 
S(i/isb/ify {hhy) f the If/ii/ge^Cii/cr (^}ovp, IwciU)); 

! the Company’s hhijis, and two transpoits. The 
land force consisted of 9®° huropeans, 250 of 
Avhom belonged to H.M. 39th Regiment, and 
1.500 s'epo) s. “ The wfeather proved so extremely 
tempestuous,” says Captain Schbittberg, “ aittinded 
j with other disasters, that the adniM did no| 
I reach Calasore Roads before the 5th of DecemU«’ 
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The Cumbtrlcuid^ Salisbury^ and Blau (fireship) 
parted company in great distress.” The first was 
under the necessity of putting into Vizagapatam; 
the' second rejoined the admiral some days after 
his arrival.in the.river; but the Blaze never 
reached Bengal. All this caused a loss of 250 
bayonets from the original strength, together with 
the heavy artillery on board of the Cumherlofid, 

As the river pilots refused to take charge of large 
sWps over the shoals, Captain Speke, who had 
been frequently in Bengal, undertook to do so, 
having no doubt of its being practicable; and by 
bis skill and judgment tlicy were all brought to 
anchor in safety, on the 15 th of December, off 
Fulta, a town on the eastern bank of the swampy 
and jungly Hooghley, where the anchorage is quiet 
and protected frbm the sea, and lies twenty-five 
miles below Calcutta. 

Here the admiral made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for an attack on the enemy’s batteries. A 
vessel was procured, converted into a bomb-ketch, 
and the command of her given to Lieutenant 
Thomas Warwick, first, of the Kent. 

At Madras, letters had been procured from Mr. 
Pigot, the governor, Mohammed Ali, Nabob of 
Arcot, and Salabut Jung, Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
exhorting Surajah Dowlah to redress the wrongs 
he had done at Calcutta; and these missives, with 
others written by Admiral Watson and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clive, were sent open to Monichund, now 
governor of Calcutta, who replied that he dared 
not send such menacing documents to his im- 
perious master; and on this, it was resolved to 
bring matters to the issue of the cannon at once. 

On the 27 th, the squadron moved up the river, 
and two days after was brought abreast of Fort Buz- 
Buzia, otherwise Budge-budge, on which a heavy 
cannonade was opened, and maintained till evening, 
by which time the enemy’s guns were silenced; but 
there was no indication of a surrender, as when 
darkness fell they kept up a smart fusillade, and 
volleys of fire arrows, which streaked the gloom 
with arcs of red light. On board the Kent a 
council of war was held, and it was resolved to 
carry the fori by storm next morning; and in order 
to strengthen tlie troops, a detachment of seamen 
was landed, under Captain King, R.N., while Clive 
took on shore 500 bayonets, and proceeded, undet 
the direction of Indian guides, to make' a detour 
across a country full of swamps and intersected by 
numerous rivulets, for the purpose of taking tlie 
garrison prisoners if attempting to escape. 

As there were no draught bullocks, his infimtry 
had to sling their firelocks, and drag two field- 
^dees and a limber. Jhc men suffered hardships 
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not to be described,” says Clive in «his despatch. 
On reaching a joint in rear of the redoubt, the 
detachment, now weary, halted, some in a deep 
hollow, others apart in a grove, and the artilleiy- 
men beside their guns, which were pointed to 
command the road by which any fugitives from the 
fort might be expected to come. 

“It is difficult,” says his biographer, “to account 
for the absence of common vigilance which both 
Clive and his brother-officers displayed on this 
occasion. Not a picket nor a sentry appears to 
have been planted; while the men, weary with 
their march, were permitted to go to sleep without 
orders, and at a distance from their arms." 

Monichund, the nabob's governor, if not a hero, 
but rather the reverse, was both wary and cautious. 
His spies had tracked Clive throughout ^,ie whole 
of this movement, and beheld its rathffl* iinrfSIdier- 
like conclusion; and he at once took his plans. 
Issuing out of Buz-Buzia, to which he had come 
the day before, at the hoad of 2,000 foot and 1,500 
horse, he came upon the slumbering bivouac, into 
\\hicli he poured a volley of matchlock-balls and 
arrows. 

Clive amply redeemed his error by the coolness 
and promptitude with which he repelled the danger. 
Not a soldier was permitted to quit his ground, 
and thougli the line was formed without much 
order, it stood firm under the fire, wliicli it was 
not permitted to return. Two parties from the 
flanks were thrown forward in double-quick time, to 
take in reverse the assailants, -who had now crowded 
into a village, where they were attacked with 
that unfailing British argument, the bayonet, which 
gave the artillerymen time to rush into the hollow 
and bring ujj the guns, with which they opened a 
fire that soon quelled the enemy; and on Moni¬ 
chund receiving a muskct-ball through his turban, 
he thought only of flight; and Orme is correct in 
surmising that, “liad the cavalry advanced and 
charged the troops in the liollow at the same time 
that the infantry began to fire upon the village, it 
is not improbable that the war would liave been 
concluded on the very first trial of hostilities.*’ 

The instant that Monichund fled, the troops 
marched to the village adjoining the fort, and foimd 
the AV/;/', which had outsailed them, anchored abreast 
of it. The assault was defened until next day, 
when to assist in it, 250 seamen were landed. One 
of these, a Scotsman named Strachan, “having jus^ 
received his allowance of grog, found his spirits 
too much elated to think of sleeping,” -and 
straggling close to tlie fort, scrambled over the 
. tampart, and seeing no one there, hallooed to the 
I advanced giiaixl that he had “ taken the fort!” It 
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was found *to be evacuated. On being repri- 
niafided by Admiral Watson, Strachan swore that he 
would never take another fort as long as he lived. 
He was afterwards wounded in one of the actions 
under Admiral Pococke, and became a pensioner 
of the Chest at Chatham. 

Clive now marched along by land, while Admiral 
Watson sailed up the river. On the 2nd January, 
1757, the armament was off Caloutta, and a 
broadsides from the fleet expelled the garrison, 
and sent them flying after their fugitive general, 
l^onichund, while, without the loss of a life, the 
place was retaken, the somewhat unworthy Mr. 
Drake was reinstated in his office of governor, and 
all the merchandise was found in the condition in 
which it Ijad been left when the Council fled, as 
the ^iqyfo^ had ordered it to be reserved for him¬ 
self ; but every private dwelling had been sacked 
and wrecked. 

Within a week and a day after, Clive, impetuous 
and rapid in all his movements, was before the 
imliortant fortress and town of Hooghley, the bat¬ 
teries of which bristled wth heavy guns, and were 
manned by 3,000 of Surajah Dowlah’s Bengalese, 
who fled almost at the first cannon-shot, and so 
complete now was the panic existing among the 
forces of the nabob, that Major Coote. with 150 
Europeans and sepoys, was able, with ease, to 
scour the country for miles, and destroy or capture, 
rs suited him, vast stores of rice and other pro¬ 
visions, including 5,000 taken at Hooghley. 

The sepoys were left to garrison Hooghley, 
while the Europeans returned to Calcutta, with 
spoil to the value of a lac and a half of rupees. 

* This was on the iQlh January. 

Surajah Dowhih, having by this time massed 
another enormous host at Moorsliedahad, and 
believing Clive’s army—if it deserved the name— 
to be smaller than it was, began his march for 
Calcutta full of vengeance and ferocity, and uttering 
the most terrible menaces. 

Clive was prepared for him, and, resolved not 
to be hemmed up in the miserable fortress, he 
erected a fortified camp northward of the town, 
and at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
Hooghley, thus effectually providing that no enemy 
from the northward should be able to violate the 
Company’s territory, without at least developing 
Ills designs. This done, and a garrison being thrown 
^nto a redoubt or castle at Peiring’s Point, Clive 
established his outposts, and waited with all 
liatience the turn events might'take.* 

Luckily Clive was furnished wdth anillery and 
stores fi'om the Marlborough^ before the 30th of 

, • Gleig. 


January, when the nabob crossed the river 
ten miles above Hooghley, and as htf continued 
march, the country people who had supplied 
“ Unbelievers" with provisions, concealed their,, 
property and fled. On many occasions Clive fWt . 
se\'crely the want of that most necessafy arm in 
war—cavalry. 

Thus, on the 5olh lie wrote to the nabob a con¬ 
ciliatory letter, proposing peace; Surajah Dowlah, 
it is said, returned a courteous answet^ but con¬ 
tinued the march of his swarthy hordes, whom he 
knew Clive could only confront by a literal “hand¬ 
ful.” Lord Macaulay alleges that the overtures were 
made by Surajah Dowlah, and that ho offered to 
restore to the British their settlements with com¬ 
pensation for the injuries done; while Admiral 
Watson was opposed to peace or truce being either 
made or accepted by Great Britain. His idea was 
simply this : that as to places previously' in our 
possession, we had captured them; as to compen¬ 
sation, wc could take it with cold steel. 

On the whole, the sturdy admiral felt that till 
Surajah Dowlah found his viceroy ally over Bengal 
in danger, and, after losses and defeats, was com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace, he would ever remain a 
treacherous, though flexible enemy, and one ever 
ready for war, if it could be made with the hope of 
success; and, by striking a bold and decisive blow, 
Admiral Watson believed that a permanent peace 
might be secured. 

The French at Chandemagorc—a sjation uhitli 
they had obtained on the west bank of the Hooglilcy, 
sixteen miles distant from Calcutta, so far back as 
1676—declined joining the Induan army, and dis¬ 
gusted, perhaps as Europeans, by recent events at 
Calcutta, made proposals to the British for a 
constant truce between them and Bengal, notwith¬ 
standing any war between the two crowns in 
Europe, or any other part of the world. 

By the 3rd February, all the \illages north-east¬ 
ward of Calcutta were seen in flames, indicating 
thus, by rapine, the march of the nabob’s army. 
Reluctant to lake any step which might render the 
pacification to which he looked forward impractic¬ 
able, Clive beheld, without opposition, this swarm 
of semi-barbarous warriors take possession of a 
great road which, stretching nortli and soiUbt con¬ 
ducted to a stone bridge ; and about noon some of 
their pillagers penetrated into a suliurb of Calcutta 
occupied by the humbler natives ; but a sally from 
Ferring’s Redoubt repulsed them with loss, after 
which the nabob’.s army intrenched itself in a large, 
garden, a mile south-eastward of the British camp. 

About an hour before night came on—there ift. 1 a 
no twilight in India—Colonel Clive, vrilh the " 
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i greatest part of his forces and six held-gims, issued drawn partly by seamen and partly by lascars, who 

fiom his camp, and attempted to drive them from carried the spare ammunition. Clive, like all the 

" their post; but they tlirew out cavalry who pressed rest of the officers, was on foot, and, at a given 

upon his Hanks, and replied to his Hre by nine signal, the whole advanced, covered by a few 

guns of heavier calibre, and after a small loss, he patrols. 

was compelled to fall back. “ About three in the morning," he reports in his 

Meanwhile the cowardly nabob still remained letter to the secret committee, “ I marched out 
some miles distant, and, pretending to negociate, nearly my whole fosce, leaving only a few Europeans 
refj^uested the attendance of certain deputies at a with 200 new-raised Bucksarecs to guard our camp, 
village neaf Calcutta, to arrange the terms of peace. About six, we entered the enem/s camp in a thick 
After some trouble, two who went—Messrs. Walsh fog, and crossed it in about two hours with con- 
andScrafton—found him close to the city, in a house siderable exertion. Had the fog cleared up, ?s 
actually within the Mahratta Ditch; and, after an it usually does, about eight o’clock, when we were 
angry [altercation about delivering up their swords, entire masters of the camp without the ditch, the 
which they resolutely refused to do, tliey were action must have been decisive, instead of which it 
admitted to an audience. Surajah Dowlah, stern thickened, and occasioned our mistaking^the way."*" 
and stately, surrounded by all the terrors of utter AVhile it was yet dark, the head of tbe’fgpjpmn 
despotism, was seated on the musnud, and had would seem to have fallen upon an outpost of the 
about him the principal of his officers, and the enemy, which, after the discharge of a few match- 
tallest and grimmest of his attendants, who, to locks and rockets, retreated, though not until one 
impress them, and to look more stout and truculent, of their missiles made a sepoy’s cartridge-box to 
had dressed themselves in wadded garments, and explode, thus causing some disorder in our ranlcs; 
put enormous turbans on their heads. During the | but the columns still pressed on, till they came 
conference these fellows sat scowling at the two near the quarters of the nabob, and then for the 
Englishmen, as if they only waited the nabob’s nod hrst time since their advance did they become 
to murder them.” aware of an impending attack. The clank of hoofs 

Uninfluenced by this, they stoutly remonstrated was heard coming rapidly from the direction of the 
with the nabob for thus violating the territory of Mahratta Ditch. ITie fog parted like a curtain for 
the Company, and delivered to him a paper con- an instant, and a well-mounted line of glitteriHg 
taining the terms on which Clive alone would make Persian cavalry was seen within twenty yards of 
peace. A^ithout deigning to reply, the haughty theij: flank. The troops halted, and poured in a 
nabob abruptly broke up the meeting, and as volley with such terrible effect, that the enemy was 
Walsh and Scrafton left the apartment, Omichund, swept away before it, “as dust is swept aside by 
a Hindoo to whom the house belonged, whispered the breath of the whirlwind’’ 
them in the car, to “ have a care for their lives I ” Once more the onward march was resumed over 
, Thus, instead of going to the tent of the nabob's the dead and dying Persians, but slowly, the 
minister, as they had intended to do, the deputies infantry firing random platoons into the fog, and 
carefully ordered their attendants to extinguish the artillery discharging balls obliquely to clear 
their torches, and through the dtirkness and con- the direction of the column, and yet protect its 
'fiision, fled back to the camp of Clive, who progress. After surmounting a causeway which 
resolved to bring matters to a stem issue next was raised several feet above the adjacent district, 
morning. the troops became entangled in deep and muddy 

Having ascertained .that the greater portion of ■ fields, over which, though intersected by innu- 
the Indian artillery was still in the rear, on being j merable ditches and watercourses, it was necessary 
strengthened by 600 seamen from the fleet, armed | to drag the guns. 

with firelocks, about an hour before daybreak he ' By nine o’clock the fog rose, and the awkward 
moved firom his camp in silence, and formed his j position of our troops became distinctly visible, 
forces, consisting of 650 Europeans of the line, . Then the enemy’s horse made repeated attempts 
100 artillerymen, 600 seamen under Captain I to charge them both in front and rear, but 
Warwick, R.N., and 800 sepoys, **in a single were repulsed on every occasion by the well- 
colutnn of threes in front, facing towards the directed fire of this handful of brave fellows, who 
south,” . were outnumbered beyond all calculation. The 

The 39th Regiment took post in rear of a ! enemy’s guns bore on them severely, wliile they 


wing of sepoys, the o^r wing succeeding them; had to abandon two of their own, which were hope- 
in s:ontinuation of th^se came the six field-pieces, • Malcolm. 
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. lessly sunk fa the mud. Nevcrtlicless, with the 
(logged obstina^ of genuine Britonsj the column 
wheeled again to its right, and, bearing down all 
opposition, passed tlie Mahratta Ditch in triumph. 

Ere Clive drew off, he lost in this affair twenty- 
seven Europeans of the line, twelve seaincu, and 
eighteen sepoys, in all fifty-seven, while his total 
wounded amounted to 117 of qjl ranks. But the 
carnage committed by his soldier^^^ivho were mad 
for revenge on the perpetrators of the Black Hole 
massacre, caused a universal panic in the Indian 
aj;my, the losses of which were twenty-two officers 
. of distinction, 600 men, 500 horses, four elephants, 
and a vast number of camels and bullocks. Smollett 
says the nabob’s loss was 1,000 men—killed, 
wounded, §nd prisoners. 

Cl jv^ was not disappointed as to the effect to be 
produced on the feeble mind of the nabob by that 
morning’s work; for next day Surajah Dowlah 
quitted Calcutta, and encamped on a plain six 
miles distant, where Clive was preparing to give 
him battle again, when he received a humble note, 
in which tlie nabob prayed for peace. He was 
not only to restore the Company’s factories, and 
all plunder, but to permit the complete fortification 
of Calcutta, and to confirm all privileges granted to 
the British bn their first coming to the country, 
including the presidency over thirty-eight adjacent 
villages, conformable to a disputed grant -from the 
(ireat Mogul.* Only three days after this treaty 
was concluded, he proposed an alliance offensive 
and defensive against all enemies, and this Clive 
ratified. 

This treaty gave but slender satisfaction to parties 
at Calcutta, and Admiral Watson, with sailor-like 
hluntness, said while it was pending,— 

“ Till he is well thrashed, don't flatter yourself 
he will be inclined to peace. Let us, therefore, 
not be over-reached by his politics, but make use 
of our .arms, which will be much more persuasive 
than any treaties or negociations.” 

Many openly expressed extreme anger at the 
terms of this sudden treaty, as they had suffered 
keenly by bereavement and loss at the hands of 
Surajah Dowlah, whose name inspired every 
Briton with hate and horror, os did that of the 
terrible Nana of later times j but Clive fully justi¬ 
fied himself lo Mr. Pa}Tie, in a long letter printed 
in Sir John Malcolm’s work. 

* The treaty-was no sooner concluded, than the 
faithless nabob began to intrigue against the British. 

War having broken outbetweenBritainandFrance 
at home, it was apparent to all that there could be 
no permanent security fpr Calcutta while the French 

• * Orme; London GascUi, sotfa Sept., 1757, &c. 


were in possession of Chandernagore, whidi 
and Admiral Watson at once made preparations 
attack, the former previously instructing bur agd)^ ' 
Mr. Walls, at tiie court of Moorshedabad, that he 
was extremely reluctant to march without the 
consent and assistance of the nabob; but all 
diplomacy failed lo get him to act. 

Admiral Watson ordered the captains of the 
Kenty TigeVy and SalUburyy to land all heavy and 
superfluous stores at Calcutta, wliile Ihe Briige- 
-toater and Kingfisher were to escort the military 
stores up the river, in order to accelerate the march 
of tlie troops under Clive, and on the 19th of 
March, the three first-named vessels came to anchor 
off the fort which commands the neat little town of 
Chandernagore, the territory of \^hich extends two 
miles along the Hooghley, and one mile inland. 

The garrison, under M. Renault, was 900 strong, 
600 being Frenchmen of the line and militia, the 
rest seamen and sepoys, Smollett says there were 
1,200 sepoys in the place, and that it was armed 
with 123 guns, and three mortars. 

Clive had been before the fort by the 15th, and 
in one short day’s work, drove in the French out¬ 
posts, and forced them to spike and abandon all 
the guns on one of tlieir outworks. On the 16th 
he got his heavy guns into position, and for three 
subsequent days threw in shells from a cohorn 
and mortar; but it was not until the 23rd, that, 
after removing certain obstructions in the bed of 
the stream, our three large men-of-war opened 
their broadsides on the fort, when‘a dreadful 
battering by land and water ensued. 

The French fought with their usual valour, and 
seemed likely to have the best of'the conflict, till 
the guns of the Tiger blew one of their ravelins 
literally to atoms. Admiral Watson’s ship, the 
Keniy fought closer to the works than was intended, 
and as she wa^ allowed to pay out her cable, and 
fall into a disadvantageous position, she suffered 
severely in shifting her ground. On both sides 
every shot told, while the land batteries delivered a 
cross fire. By nine o’clock next momiftg the 
enemy’s guns w'ere silenced, and a flag of tnice was 
flying on their works. 'Ihen Captain Coote went 
on shore to arrange the terms, and found that the 
works presented a dreadful sight, one of their 
batteries had been twice cleared, and forty nftn lay 
dead within another. 

While terms were pending, many men with their 
officers stole out of the fort and escaped. By 
three o’clock the rest capitulated. In the last de¬ 
cisive attack Clive had only one man killed, and ten 
wounded; but before the ships came into action,^ , 

he had fifty casualties. The Kent had nineteebi' 

• . • r 
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men killed, and forly-nine wounded; the Tiger 
thirteen killeid, and fifty wounded. Mr. Perrean, 
the first lieutenant, and Mr. Rawlins Hay, third 
of the Kent^ were among the slain. Mr. Staunton, 
fourth, was wounded, as were also Ca])tain Speke 
and his son, by the same shot. The master of the 
7 %icr was killed, and the Rear-Admiral (Pococke) 
slightly wounded. The ships suffered great damage 
in their masts,hulls,and rigging; the A?///alone had 
si'c guns dismounted, and 138 shot in her hull.”* 


his advance was useless, as Chundernagore must 
fall ere he coujd reach it The* nabob' was. un¬ 
stable as water, and Macaulay thus sums up his 
character:— 

“ The nabob had feared and hated the English 
even while he was still able to oppose to them 
their French rivals. The French were now van¬ 
quished ; and he began to regard the English with 
still greater fear'and still greater hatred. One 
day, he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the 



Young Speke, a genuine hero, died soon after 
having his leg amputated; but his father, who 
mourned him deeply, survived, to distinguish him¬ 
self under Sir Edward Hawke, at Belleisle, though 
lie never perfectly recovered from his wound. 

The keys were delivered to Captain Latham of 
the Tiger. The Jesuits were permitted to retain 
all their church vessels, and the natives full posses¬ 
sion of their civil rights.t 
During the siege, our new ally, the nabob, sent 
several imperious letters ordering our commanders 
to desist, and even sent a division of his army, 
under Roydullab, to attack Clive, but the latter was 
luckily met by a messenger, who assured him that 

• " Naval Chron.'*-* f Smollett. 


compensation due for the wrongs he liad committed. 
The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, 
exhorting that distinguished officer to protect 
Bengal ‘against Clive the Daring in War, on whom ’ 
says his highness, ‘may all bad fortune attend.' 
He ordered his army to march against the British. 
He countermanded his orders. He tore Clive's 
letters. He ordered Watts out of his presence, 
and threatened to impale him. He sent for Watts, 
and begged pardon for the insult In the mean-, 
time, his wretched maladministration, his dissolute 
manners and love of the lowest company, had dis¬ 
gusted all classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders, 
civil functionaries, the ostentatious Mohammedans, 
the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. A 
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formidable conspiracy was formed against him, in 
which were, included Roydullab, the minister of 
finance, Meet Jaffier, thd principal commander of 
the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in 
India. The plot was confided to the English 
agents, and a communication was opened between 
the malcontents at Moorshedabad and the com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta." 


r«737- 

While this conspiracy was maturing in his capital, 
camp, and cou^t, he was again cellccting a grefit 
army for the purpose of fiiUing upon Clive, under 
the dhief conspirator, Mcer Jafiiur Khan, a Mo¬ 
hammedan soldier of fortune, who had been 
raised to the highest dignity by the late Nabob 
Aliverdy Khan, who had given him his daugliter in 
marriage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

i 

BATTI.r OF PLASSEY.—DEFEAT, PMfiHT, AXD DETHROXEMEMT OF THE NABOB OF BEVGAI. BY 
* COLONEL CLIVE. , 

r* * 


On the i6th of August, the service suffered a ; 
severe loss by the death of Admiral Charles Wat- ' 
son, who fell a victim to the Indian climate, to the 
great regret 'of all. A monument in Westminster 
Abbey was erected to his memory by the East 
India Company, and the king was pleased to create 
Ills son a baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Exactly two months prior to this event, Clive 
began to move his little army towards Plassey, 
where Meer Jaffier was assembling an army, and it 
was calculated that half of the force would implicitly 
obey his orders. 

Clive sent before him a letter full of reproaches 
to Surajah Dowlah, for his duplicity and numerous 
breaches of faith, and calling upon him to choose 
between submission to the demands of Britain, or 
instant war. On tlie z6th of June, he halted at 
Padee, and sent Major Coote to reduce the mud 
fort of Cutwah, near the junction of the Hadjee 
and Bliagaruttee rivers. A letter now came, but 
of a most unsatisfactory nature, Mcer Jaffier, 
for instead of announcing an approach to form a 
junction, it spoke in somewhat ambiguous terms of 
the reconciliation with the nabob, and an oalli by 
which he had bound himself not to take part against 
him. “Mecr Jaffier, of course, declared that the 
whole was, on his part, a trick by which he hoped 
to lure the nabob to his ruin; but when, on the 
19th, another letter arrived, in which he gave only 
the vftgue intelligence that his tent would be either 
on tlie right or the left of the army, and excused 
himself for not being more explicit, because guards 
were stationed on all the roads to intercept 
messages, Clive’s suspicions became thoroughly 
roused. Meer Jaffier meant to -deceive him, or 
had miscalculated his Stseligth. On either supposi¬ 
tion, further advance was perilous in the extreme." 


The situation of Clive was now one of painful 
anxiety, as he could confide neither in the courage 
nor the sincerity of his confederate ; and whatever 
confidence he had in his own skill and the valoifl* of 
his troops, he could not fail to sec the rashness of 
attempting to engage an army outnumbering his 
force by twenty to one. Before him rolled a river, 
over which to advance was easy; but if defeat 
followed, not a man of his little band would ever 
return alive; and now for tlie first, perhaps the 
/asi time, he shrunk from the deep responsibility of 
private decision. 

He summoned a council of war, at which the 
majority pronounced against fighting, and he almost 
instantly concurred with them. “Long afterwards," 
we are told, “ he said he had never called but one 
council of war, and that if he had taken the advice' 
of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal." After they separated, lie re¬ 
tired into a grove of mango-trees, and passed 
nearly an hour there in deep thought. 

He then came forth, resolved to put all to the 
issue of the sword, and gave orders for the passage 
of the river on the morrow. 

The morrow* saw the river—the Cossimba7.ar— 
in his rear, and, at the close of a weary day’s march, 
long after the sun had set, the toil-worn army halted 
in a mango tope near Plassey, within a mile of 'the 
enemy, who had reached that place twelve hours 
before them. During the whole night Clive was 
unable to sleep; throughout the stillness and the 
darkness, he heard the incessant sound of drum 4 
and cymbals from the mighty camp of the nabob-; 
and his heart quailed at times, as he thought of Uie 
vast prize for which he was, in a few hours, to 
contend against odds so mighty. 

“Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah mpre 
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peaceful. Hiff mind, at once weak and stormy, 
was distracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. 
Appalled by the greatness and nearness of the 
crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he 
sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet 
would have said, by the furies of those who had 
cursed him with their last breath in the Black 
Hole.” ... . 

On the other hand, our soldiers, “few but 
undismayed,” if not confident of victory, were 
resplute to deserve it; and wistfully on that 
morning must they have watched the reddening 
ea^t, as the dawn of the battle-day of Plassey— 
the day that was to decide the fate of India—came 
quickly in ! 

Th^jjflbob was at the head of 50,000 infantry 
and 20,000 horse, with fifty pieces of cannon, 
directed chiefly by forty French officers and 
deserters. 

Clive had only 1,000 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 
and* eight pieces of cannon. Among the former 
were the small remains of three regiments, H.M. 
39tli, the ist Bengal Fusiliers, and the ist Bombay 
Fusiliers, now numbered respectively as the loist 
and 103rd of the British line. He had also 150 
gunners and seamen. 

The grove in which this little force lay at Plassey 
was 800 yards long by 300 deep,- and consisted 
entirely of mango-trees, planted in regular rows. 
Around it were a slight embankment and a ditch 
clicked up with weeds. Its northern angle was 
within fifty yards of the river. A hunting-scat 
belonging to the nabob, which stood upon the 
bank of the latter, with its walled garden and other 
enclosures, covered one of Clive’s flanks, and .soon 
became useful as a hospital. Meanwhile the 
enemy occupied an intrenched camp about a mile 
distant in his front, which, commencing at the 
neck of a peninsula formed by an acute bend of 
the stream, ran directly inland for 200 yards, after 
which it formed an obtuse angle, and ran away for 
nearly three miles in a north-easterly direction. 

A redoubt armed with cannon stood in the 
acute angle. Three hundred yards beyond it was 
an eminence covered with beautiful trees, while a 
couple of large water-tanks, surrounded by mounds 
of green swardj. offered peculiar advantages, either 
in advancing or retreating; and all these feature.s 
t)f the position were seen by Clive, who, when day 
dawned, climbed to the roof of the hunting-seat, 
and with his telescope began to examine the camp 
of the nabob. 

Suddenly there was a great stir within it; and 
er^ long the heads of the glittering columns, attired 


in costumes of many brilliant colours, began to 
move into the green plain, where the vast multi¬ 
tude began to form in order of battle, in aspect 
most striking and picturesque. 

There came the 50,000 infantry of Suiujah 
Dowlcih, variously armed with spears, swt^s, 
daggers, and rockets; others had the matchlocks 
of the Cromw'cUian days, but beautifully' inlaid. 
“I'lie bow’inen formed their lines as those ol 
Cressy or Poitiers; but the turbaned heads aild 
flowing drapery of tlicse Eastern archers were far - 
more pictusesque. The musketeers carried their 
dusky weapons with less propriety and grace, and 
as men less skilful with their arms.” 

There were the 20,000 cavalry, and from amid 
I them many a line of crooked tulwars, of brass-orbed 
i shields, and tasselled lances displayed alike the 
pomp and reality of war, as they flashed in the 
morning sun. 

' The mode in which the fifty cannon were moved 
formed not the least remarkable feature in this 
vast army, which came in the shape of a semicircle, 
as if to enclose the little force that seemed to 
lurk, rather than defiantly form, in the grove of 
mango-trees. They were all of heavy metal, and 
drawn by beautiful white o.xen, whose movements 
were far more active and graceful than Europeans 
would think likely in such animals, traced to field 
artillery. Each gun was placed on a large wooden 
stage, six feet above the ground; and, to aid in the 
^ advance of these cumbrous platforms, which bore 
also the gunners and ammunition, behinll each was 
an elephant pushing with his head. 

Apart from all these were four pestilent light 
field-pieces, worked alone by Frenchmen, who 
posted them in one of the tanks near the edge of 
the grove. 

Clive, whose whole artillery, as we have said, 
consisted of cTnly eight field-pieces, with two 
mortars, drew up his slender force in one line, 
the three European regiments, each with a front of 
only about 150 files, in the centre, and just beyond 
the skirts of the grove. ' He posted three cannon 
on each flank, and ih^ remaining two, with the 
howitzers, under cover of Jwo brick-kilns, to protect 
his left. He then passed the order along the line 
to keep steady, and neither advance nor ^retire 
without being commanded to do so, after which he 
again took himself to his post of observation on 
the housetop. 

The enemy, instead of contimiing to advance, 
halted, and at eight in the morning commenced a 
general cannonade, the signal for which was a shot 
from the French artillerists at the tank. Clive’s 
guns promptly responded, and with' excellent» 
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effect, disabling many of the enemy’s cannon, by 
killing or alarming the oxen and elephants, and 
throwing*the native gftolatidazees into confusion; 
but it was to silence the efficiently-hondlcd pieces 
( r the French that the fire was chiefly directed. 

By nine o’clock, Clive, finding that several of 
his men were falling under those dreadful wounds 
inflicted by cannon-shot, ordered the whole line to 
lake shelter within the tope. Upon this movement 
taking place, the enemy, conceiving it was a sudden 
flight, with fierce, exultant, and tumultuous yells, 
pushed on their artillery, all thirty-two and twenty- 
four-pounders, and fired with increased ardour; 
but as the luiropeans and sepoys crouched behind 
the trees, they received no damage from the storm 
of iron that sw^pt over their heads and tore the 
mango grove to splinters; while their lighter field- 
guns made dreadful lanes through the dense masses 
of horse and foot that covered the open plain, 
piling, in torn and dismembered heaps, the corpses 
over each other. 

Tjic day passed thus till noon came, when a 
heavy shower of rain fell, and, by wetting their 
ammunition, caused the fire of the enemy to 
slacken. Amid this long cannonade, Meer Medcn, 
a general upon whom the nabob placed the greatest 
reliance, receivetl a. mortal wound from a cannon¬ 
ball. He was borne to the tent of his highness, 
and while the faithful officer was in the act of 
explaining certain arrangements which might ensure 
victory, he expired. 

Surajah Dowlah, frantic with rage and despair, 
now summoned Meer Jaffier, whose great column 
of troops had hitherto remained inactive, or in a 
species of armed neutrality, on one flank of the 
line. The nabob, taking off his turban—the most 
abject act of humility to which a Mussulman can 
stoop—implored him to avenge the fall of the loyal 
Meer Meden, “ and to rescue frem the perils that 
beset him, the grandson of that Aliverdy by whose 
royal favour he—Jaffier—had grown so great.” 

‘ Jaffier bowed, quitted the tent, and sent a secret 
letter to Clive, who never received it till the battle 
was over. It was a request to push on to victory. 
Unmoved by the agony gf spirit in which he left 
his master, the traitor suggested a retreat to their 
enlrenchments. Another officer high in rank, 
named Moliun Lall, pointed out tlie certain de¬ 
struction which must ensue if such advice were 
taken; but the helpless nabob gave the fatal order. 

Accordingly, while to the astonishment and joy 
of Clive and his troops, one portion of the Indian 
army, with all its lumbering platforms, elephants, 
and teams of oxen, some forty or so to a gun, began 
a ^trograde movement, that wung commanded by 


Meer Jaffier remained stationary. Clive now saw 
the precise state pf matters, and d'rdered the whole 
line—led by the 39th Regiment—to advance. 
Dull though he was, the nabob now understood 
the inaction of Jaffier, and, mounting a swiff 
dromedary, at the head of z,ooo of his best cavalry, 
forsook the field, while his traitor general drew off 
his troops from the line of battle. The rest flung 
away their arms, and betook them to instant flight 

With a bravery worthy of a better cause, the few 
Frenchmen in the field strove in vain to rally and 
refonn the panic-sticken horde ; “ but, as the a^rm 
and the rout of their allies increased they were 
swept from the plain, as the mountain rock borne 
down by the avalanche; and these brave men 
were merged in the crowd whose mad flight bore 
everything before it” 

Meer Jafficris column was the last to give way, 
though it scarcely fired a shot 

“ Push on—push on—forward ! ” were now the 
shouts of our advancing line, and at the point of 
tlie bayonet, the camp was entered without'any 
other opposition than that occasioned by the 
abandoned cannon, the overturned platforms, the 
herds of oxen, killed and wounded men, and 
elephants, pyramids of baggage, the same debris 
that covered all the plain. 

Being liberally promised prize-money, the 
trooi)s remained steady in their ranks, though sur¬ 
rounded by the gorgeous plunder of an Oriental 
camp. After a brief halt, which enabled the com¬ 
missaries to collect as many bullocks and horses as 
were requisite for the transport of the cannon, the 
troops advanced in the highest spirits as far as 
Daiidpoor, towards which the advanced guard had 
been pushed for the purpose of observing tRe 
enemy's rear, and then the lists of the day'^s losses 
were made up.” 

Clive’s casualties were singularly few. Only six¬ 
teen sepoys and eight Europeans lost their lives; 
the wounded were forty-eight in all; of these twelve 
were British. Of the enemy 500 were slain alone. 
The future results of this great victory were not 
less remarkable than the victory itself. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, Clive halted in Daudpoor, 
and next morning he saluted the intriguing traftor, 
Jaffier, as Subah or Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

No battle won by Clive gained him so much 
glory and emolument, and in no battle in which he 
was engaged did the issue, in reality, result less 
from any act of his. JaflfePs treason was the chief 
cause of the nabob’s hordes being defeated; and, 
blit for that, not a man of Clive’s little band could 
have escaped a miserable death. 
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CAPTURE OF SURAJAH DOWLAH. 
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Clive urged Jaffier at once to march on Moor- 
shedabad, whcre-^urajah Dowlah arrived in tw'enty- 
four hours after the battle, and called around him 
Ills counsellors. 

The vtisest of these advised him to place him¬ 
self in the hands of Clive, from whom he had 
nothing to fear but confinement. He viewed 
this as the suggestion of treason. Others urged 
hirn again to try the fortune of ivar, and approving 
of this advice, he gave orders accordingly, but 
lacked the manly spirit to adhere even for one day 
to his resolution; and when he learned that, acting 
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on Clive's suggestion, Meer Jafiier and ,his troops, 
were coming on, his terror became too great 
control. ’ • 

Instead of rushmg forward, sword in hand, at the 
head of all who adhered to him, and yielding up 
his throne only with his life, he disguised himself 
in a mean habit, and with a casket of jewels in 
his hand, let himself down in the night from 
a window of his palace, and, with only two 
attendants, in the hope of finding protection from 
I^aw de Lauriston, embarked on tlie river for 
Patna, on the southern bank of the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ASSASSINATION OF SURAJAH DOWLAII.—COOTl’s EXPEDITION.—TRICIIlNOPOLY AITACKED AGAIN. 


Escorted by 200 British soldiers and 300 sepoys, 
a few days after the battle. Clive marched into 
Moorshedabad, ulierc a palace was assigned liim 
for his residence, surrounded by a garden so 
si>acious, that within it he encamped his troops, 
and the ceremony of installing Meer Jaflier was 
instantly performed. 

The soldier of fortuup who was now Nabob of 
Bengal was led by Clive to the seat of honour, 
who placing him upon it, according to a custom 
immemorial in the East, made him an offering in 
gold, and turning to tlie assembled natives, con¬ 
gratulated them on the good fortune that had freed 
them from the worst of tyrants; after which, the 
'liew sovereign was called upon to fulfil certain 
engagements into which he had entered with his 
new allies. 

Meer Jafiier now, however, declared that there 
was not money enough in the treasury of Surajah 
Dowlah to pay what the British demanded according 
to the treaty with them. On this the nabob-maker 
suggested that they should repair together to the 
residence of the great Hindoo banker who had 
been concerned in the conspiracy against their late 
ruler. Jaflier consented, on \Vliich they \vent fortli- 
witl!, followed by Omichund, of Calcutta, who liad 
been much mixed up in all their intrigues, and 
thought the time was at hand when he too sliould 
be paid. 

• On arriving at the sal's or banker's, however, 
Omichund was not invited to seat himself on the 
carpet with the other Hindoo cap.talists; and, dis- 
mayed by this unexpected slight, he seated himself 
among his serrants in the outer part of the hall; and 
on Ending that he was to receive nothing, fell almost 


immediately into a state of imbecility, and died 
in tliat condition eighteen months after. Tl^e treaty 
between Clive and Jaflier, as written in Persian 
and Engli'di, was then read, and after much con¬ 
sultation it was agreed that one-half the sum 
promised the British troops should be paid imme¬ 
diately in coin, plate, and jewels taken out of 
the treasury, and the other half should be dis¬ 
charged in three years by equal instalments. 

Two days after this, came tidings of the captuie 
of Surajah Dowlah, who had been taken at Rajah- 
mahal, where his boatmen, w’om out by e.\cessive 
exertions, were permitted to jjass the night in their 
craft, while the disguised nabob and his two 
attendants sought shelter ashore in a deserted 
garden. Nowit chanced that at break of day he 
was recognised there by one wlio had but too 
good reason to remember him, the tyrant liaving 
shorn him of his'e^rs about thirteen months before, 
The person whom he thus maltreated was cither a 
dervish or. a fakir, and l>y a strange coincidence 
the fallen nabob sought the cell of this devotee, 
who received him with apjwrent hospitility, but, 
inspired at once by revenge and the lioj^c of 
reward, he made the circiunstance known to Meer 
Cossim, Jaftieris son-in-law, who then commanded 
in Rajahmahal. 

Surajah Dowlali wa^ instantl)' capPucJ,^ and 
after being subjected to every ijossible indignitj-, 
was brought back, as a felon, to his own palace, 
and dragged before his buppl.iiUcr at midnight. 
He crawled in the dust to the new nabob s feet, 
weeping, and praying for mercy. It is said that 
Meer Jaffier, moved alike by pity and contempt, 
was inclined to s'pire his mise:4blc life; but lliat 
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Mccnxn, his son, a wretch as vile and ferocious as 
even Surajah Dowkth, urged that tlie latter should 
be put to death, to render the throne of Bengal 
and his own succession thereto more perfectly 
secure. 

To await his fate he was removed to a remote 
chamber in the |)alacc of Moorshedabad, where he 
did not remain long in suspense. As soon as his 


for liaving avenged them on their Aiost malignant 
enemy.” • ■ • 

Meeran, his murderer, was only in his seven¬ 
teenth year. 

Clive and the committee of the Company on the 
6th of July obtained payment of 7,271,666 rupees 
(equal to ;^8oo,ooo sterling), in addition to which 
the former obtained from Jafher as his own reward 



slayer entered, he saw his dreadful purpose in his j 
eyes, apd begged for a few minutes’ respite for | 
ablution and prayer j but this was denied him. 
A few home stabs of the poniard soon dispatched 
him ;*and in the morning his bloody remains were 
exposed through the city on an elephant, after 
which they were thrown into the grave of his 
maternal grandfather, Aliverdy Rhan. He was 
only in the twentieth )'ear of his age. 

“ In this act the English bore no part; and 
Meer Jaffier understood'so much of their feelings 
that he thought it pepessary to apologise to them , 


;fi6o,opo, out of which he granted an annuity of 
;^30o to his old brother-officer, Lawrence, who 
had grown old in the service, and was poor. This 
treasure altogether filled 700 chests, and was 
embarlced in 100 boats, which, escorted by soldiers 
and all the boats of the British squadron, proceeded 
along the river to Fort William, with banners flying 
and music playing—‘*a scene of triumph and joy, and 
a remarkable contrast to the scene of the preceding 
year, when Surajah Dowlah had ascended the same 
stream from the conquest and plunder of Calcutta.** 

• Macaulay. , 
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the rights of the company. «i'’ 

--^-.--;-' ^ S 

In Augustxthe Company received in cash and there was no limit to his acquisititnis but hitf 

treasure rupees, with a right to establish own moderation. The treasury of, Bengal 

a mint of their own at Calcutta, achieved the expul- thrown open to him. 'I'herc were piled up, jfttf 

sion for ever of the French, and obtained the entire the'usage of Indian princes, immense masses'Df 



VIEW NEAR TEICKINOPOLY—TUE MOSQUE OF NUTHUE. 


right of all property within the Mahratta Ditch, with coin, among which might not seldom be detected 
600 yards round it, and all the land in the neighbour- the florins and byzants with which, before any 
hood of Calcutta between the river, the lake, and European ship had turned the Cape of Good 
Culpee, in rental from the nabob, with a right of free Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffe and 
trade throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behar, ' spices of the East Clive walked between heaps 
and Orissa, save in salt and bet^ “ Trade revived, 1 of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and 
and -signs of affluence appeared in every English 1 diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself.", 
hoiue," ^ys the great ^sayist. “ As to Clive, ' The new nabob liveil and moved under Brit^h 
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control; the Council at Calcutta reigned, and he 
administered; and in London the India Company 
purchased for him, as presents, a hue musical 
clock, some rich watches and rings, to be taken to 
Moorshedabad by Clive or some other official. 

James Francis Law was now in the field, at the 
head of a French force, said by some accounts to 
have been 2,000 strong, including those troops Avhich 
esCApedfrom Chandernagore. He had been hasten- 
iiife to theaidof Surajah Dowlah, who had requested 
his presence for the defence of Bengal j but when 
tidings reached him of the battle of Plassey, where 
he might have turned the fortune of the field, he 
wisely halted. ** Had he proceeded twenty miles 
further,” s.iy.'i Orme, “he would have met and 
saved Surajali ttowUh, and an order of events very 
different from those we have to relate would have 
ensued." 

From other .sources he soon learned how com¬ 
pletely all was lost, with the death of the wretched 
nabob; so he began his retreat with all speed into 
Behar, intending to offer his military services to 
Ramnarrain, the governor of that province, who was 
inclined to assume independence. Clive, therefore, 
resolved to make the French prisoners, if possible, 
before they reached Patna. 

For this purpose lie sent in pursuit of Law a 
detachment of 230 Europeans, 300 sepoys, and 
fifty lascars, with two field-guns, under Major Coote, 
of the 39th Regiment, while the baggage and .»lorcs, 
in forty boats, went up the river^ but so many were 
the unavoidable delays, that by the 6lh of July, 
when the little column began its march, Law was 
half-way to Patna. 

On the loth of July, Coote was at Rajahmahal, 
and on the following day the baggage boats came 
in. Meet Jaffier’s kinsman, who, as wc have said, 
commanded in that district, would not yield the 
least assistance; thus it was thc'.iSth before Coote 
reached Boglipur, on the Canges, in a district then 
covered with forests and thickets, amid the remains ' 
of whicli the wild elephants roam to this day. 
Continuing to advance, with slender hope of over¬ 
taking his Scottish antagonist, who was already 
reported to be beyond Patna, Coote, an inde¬ 
fatigable soldier, on the 2Tst readied Monghyr, a 
group of villages and marketplaces covering a 
great extent of ground. j 

Here our troops, who expected to be received as , 
friends, iound the whole native garrison—who 
occupiifd the strong fortress on a peninsula, which 
is also a precipitous rock-standing to their guns 
with port-fires lit, so they had to make a ddtour I 
and avoid the place, ^hich was long famous as a 
source of cbnitcnHdn''beWcen thb ancient king's of 


Behar and Bengal, and which, in 1580, had been 
the headquarters of Todemiall, the general of the 
great Ackbar. 

On the 23rd, Coote was at .Burhai, where his 
European troops, worn out and harassed, broke 
into open mutiny. To shame them, he ordered 
them all into the boats, and, at head of * the sepoys 
alone, pushed on to Behar, the boats being towed 
by natives, On the ist of August, Coote reached 
a small town at the confluence of the Sona with 
the Canges. Three days were spent in crossing 
the stream, and when Coote reached Chupra, a long 
narrow town in a marshy district by the Gaiig)^s, 
he found that the ubiquitous Law had reached " 
Benares, and was 140 miles off! ® 

Further pursuit was hopeless. He was now on 
the frontier of Oude with a small for<?€, utterly ex¬ 
hausted, and by the sinking of several boat^,'almost 
destitute of the material of war. If he failed to 
overtake Law, he succeeded, however, in striking 
terror into Ramnarrain and other native princes, 
and compelled them by such oaths as they held 
sacred—on the Koran, the w’aters of the Ganges, 
and so forth—to be true and obedient to the puppet 
of the Company, the new nabob, Mcer Jaffier. 

C!oote’8 detachmeht on returning, was quartered 
at Cossimbazar; the rest of the victors of Plassey 
were sent down the river, and cantoned at Chan- 
dernagorc, then considered a more healthy place 
than Calcutta, where Clive was received with every 
acclamation and honour. 

While these stirring events had been occurring 
in Bengal, our people had been idle in Coromandel, 
and endeavoured to preserve a truce with the 
French in Pondicherry. Though weakened by 
absence of tlie troops and ships they had senj to 
act upon the Ganges, the presidency of Madras 
dispatched Captain Caillaud to make an attempt 
upon Madura, a town on the right bank of the 
Vighey. Its fortifications were then very extensive 
though now much dilapidated; but its narrow, 
dirty, and irregular streets ^re still surrounded by .a 
ditch and wall. Of old, it was chiefly celebrated 
for its temple dedicated to the divinity Killayadah. 
The captain proceeded against this place from 
Trichinopoly, while sending a detachment against 
Vellore, a town 100 miles westward of Madras. 
On reaching Madura, though greatly distressed by 
want of money to pay his men, he made an unsuc¬ 
cessful assault, and ere he could repeat it, had to 
fall back on Trichinopoly, where the French were 
beginning to show themselves. 

Abandoning tents, baggage, and artillery, he 
hurried back to defend Trichinopoly, which he had 
left gafrisohe’d by only 165 Eiiropeains, 700 sep*dys, 
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and 1,000 otTier natives, furnished chiefly by 
Mohaftamed Ali, and a Hindoo chief of Tanjore. 
Within the walls'were no less than 500 French 
prisoners, and these had found means to com- j 
municate with their countrymen outside. Before j 
Caillaud received the letter which desired his 
return, the latter had commenced operations with 
1,000 European infantry, 150 European horse, and 
3,000 sepoys, supported by guns, tlwwhole being j 
led by M. d’Auteuil, who threw shot and shell into 
the town for four days, and summoned it to sur- 
rentlcr; but the oflicer in command was resolved to 
• .defend it to the lost 

^re M. d’Auteuil could attempt to take the 
place by storm, Caillaud, with splendid rapidity and 
skill, though exhausted by the fatigues he had 
underggme that he could neither stand nor walk, 
marched his whole force between the besiegers and 
, Tricliinopoly, which they entered under a salute of 
twenty-one guns. This turn of affairs so startled 
and disgusted M. d'Auteuil, that he withdrew finally 
to Pondicherry, and in the Carnatic the war now 
languished till the French suddenly captured the 
great British factory at Vizagapatam. 

In the month of September, there suddenly 
appeared off Fort St. David, a squadron of twelve 
French ships, commanded by an officer of great 
reputation, M. Bouvet. ‘He had on board the old 


Regiment of Lorraine, 30th of the line. They were 
1,000 strong, with fifty artiUetymen,- and suc^ 
volunteers, the whole under Major-General the 
Marquis de Soupires. They passed on to Pondi¬ 
cherry, and landed there, and the British com¬ 
manders became much perplexed as to what the 
object of this expedition was. 

I Bouvet, as soon as he was rid of the troops, 

I fearing that our admiral would bring against 
a heavier force than his own, quitted the toast, but 
in such haste, that he took away with him most of 
the heavy artillery, and all the ammunition he had 
brought 

** Crowding all his canvas, he bore away 
for the Mauritius—flying from Admiral Watson, 
who had been nearly a month in hU winding-sheet, 
and whose fleet, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Pococke, was still in the Hooghley.” 

By a new expedition from Trichinopoly, about 
the time of Bouvet’s departure, Captain Caillaud 
took Madura; 170,000 rupees was the sum paid 
by him to the chief of that place for its surrender, 
and its possession became of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the Biitish now, on the Coromandel coast. 
But a stronger expedition than France had yet sent 
! out, and under an officer second only to Clive in 
‘ energy, though not quite in military talent, was 
! coming to the shores of Hindostan. 


CHAPTER XII. 

*COUNT DE LALLY.—HIS “INSTRUCTIONS.”—SEA BATTLE.—SURRENDER OF FORT ST. DAVID.—COUNT 

D’aCH^’s INSTRUtmONS.—TANJORE ATTACKED. 


As soon as the war had fairly commenced in Europe, 

the ministry of Louis XV. prepared a formidable 

expedition to the East, and the arrival of it was 

daily looked forward to at Pondicherry. It was not, 

however, until the 28th April, 1758, that a squadron 

of twelve ships reached the coast. This squadron 

was commanded by Count d’Ach^, and had on 

boar<j two regiments of infantry 1,100 strong, a 

corps of artillery, and a great many officers of the 

highest distinction, the whole under the command 

of Count de Lally, an officer who had been since 

his boyhood in the service of France, and had fought 

af Fontenoy, where he had taken several English 

officers prisoners with his own hand. A very 

accurate account of this leader, whose name was 

• 

soon to become so famous in the East, is to be 
found among the papers of Baron Grant, Governor 
of the Mauritius, privately printed in 1801. 


“The Count de Lally,” says the baron, “was 
the son of a capfaih id the Regiment of Dillon (in 
the Irish Brigade) who passed into France after the 
capitulation of Limerick, and a French lady of 
distinction. Soon after his birth, which was in 
1697, he was entered, as was the custom in the 
French army, a private soldier in his company. He 
made a' considerable progress in those sciences 
which formed .a principal part of the education of 
the French nobility. Being the son of an o^cer 
of distinguished merit, it was natural for him to 
make military acquaintances; and being, by his 
mother’s side, allied to some of the first families of 
France, he had more favourable opportunities than 
the generality of his companions, to form connec¬ 
tions of the first rank. These advantages, added to 
a fine person, advanced young Lally, at the age of 
nineteen years, to a company in the Irish Brigadeii* ' 
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At the age of twenty-five, the young soldier of 
fortune was sent by the court of France to ne- 
gociate afiairs in Russia, where his handsome face, 
address, and manner won him the favour of the 
czarina, and soon afler lus return he was promoted 
to the colonelcy of a regiment in the brigade. 

In 1745, When Prince Charles Edward landed 
in Scotland, Colonel l^ally came to England on 
pretence of looking after some Irish property, but 
in reality to serve the Jacobite cause. His pre¬ 
sence was discovered by the Duke of Cumberland, 
who ordered his arrest; but by the interposition of 
one in power—said to have been the Prince of Wales 
—he was preserved from a prison, and permitted 
to return to France; and from that time, till the 
appointment of Lally to the rank of lieutenant- 
general ill the East, his life offers little that merits 
attention. 

At tliis time, so higli did he stand with the court 
of Versailles, tliat he received the most extraordi¬ 
nary powers over all the French possessions and 
establishments in India; and it was confidently 
anticipated, that when his troops were added to 
those of the Marquis de Soupires, the French 
supremacy in the Carnatic would be completely 
restored. 

Lally had with him a chest containing two 
millions of livres, when he landed at Pondicherry 
on the 28th April, and the following were the 
“ instructionsissued to him by the French East 
India Company:— 

,‘*The ^ieur de Lally is authorised to destroy 
the fortifications of all maritime settlements which 
may be taken from the English; it may, however, 
be proper to except Vizagapatam, in consetiucnce 
of its being so nearly situated to lUmlipatam 
(a Dutch factory), which in that case would be 
enriched by the ruin of Vizagapatam, but, as to that, 
as W'ell as the demolishing of atl f laces ‘lo/iatsoever^ 
the Sieur dc Lally is to consult the governor and 
superior council of Pondicherry, and to have their 
opinion in writing; but, notwithstanding, he is to 
destroy such places as he shall think proper, unless 
strong and sufficient arguments are made use of to 
the contrary, such, for example, as the Company’s 
being apprehensive for sonic of their settlements, 
andc that it would then be thought prudent and 
necessary to reserve the power of exchange in 
case any of them should be lost 

** Nevertheless, if the Sieur de Lally should 
think it too hazardous to keep a place, or that 
he thought he could not do it without too much 
dividing or weakening his army, His Majesty then 
leaves it in his powcf fo act as he may drink proper 
.for the good of th^ service. 
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“ The Sieur de Lally is to allow^ of no English 
settlement being ransomed; as“*we may well re¬ 
member, that after the taking of Madras, last war, 
the English Company in their Council of the 14th 
July, 1747, determined that all ransoms made in 
India should be annulled. In regard to the British 
troops, the officers and writers belonging to the 
Company, and .to die inhabitants of that nation, 
the Sieur de * Lally is to permit none of them to 
remain on die coast of Coromandel; he may, if he 
pleases, permit the inhabitants to go to England, 
and order them to be conducted in armed vessels 
to the island of St. Helena. But as to the officers^ 
and ivriters belonging to the East India Company, 
as well as soldiers and sailors, he is to order them 
to be conducted, as soon as possible, Jo the island 
of Bourbon, to work for the inhabitants of that 
place, according to mutual agreement; though the 
sending of them to the French islands is to be 
avoided as much as j)Ossible, to prevent them 
becoming acquainted-with the coast, as well as the 
interior part of the islands. 

“If tlic exchange of prisoners sliould be by 
chance settled at home, between the two nations, 
of which proper notice will be given to the Sieur 
de Lally, and that the islands of France and 
Bourbon should have more prisoners than it would 
lie convenieiil to provide for; in that case it will 
be permitted to send a certain number to England, 
in a vessel armed for that i)urpose. 

“No British officers, soldiers, &c., are to be per¬ 
mitted to remain in a place after it is taken ; 
neither are they to be suffered to retire to any other 
part of the settlements. 'J'he Sieur de Lally is not 
in the least to deviate from the above instructions, 
unless there should be a capitulation which 
lates the contrary; in which case the Sieur de 
Lally is faithfully and honestly to adhere to the 
capitulation. 

“The whole of what has before been said, con¬ 
cerns only the natives of Britain; but as they 
have in their settlements merchants from all nations, 
such as Moors, Armeuian.s, Jews, Fattaners, &c., the 
Sieur de I^lly is ordered to treat them with humanity, 
and to endeavour, by fair means, to engage them 
to retire to Pondicherry, or any other of the Com¬ 
pany’s acquisitions, assuring them at the same time 
that they will be protected, and that the same 
liberty and privileges which they possessed before 
among tlie English will be granted them. 

“ Among the regiments furnished to complete 
the Regiments of Lorraine and Berry (71st of the 
French line) there are 300 men from Fitscher’.s 
recruits, lately raised, and, as it is feared there will 
be considerable desertions among these new 
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recruits, the Sieur de Lally may, if he pleases, leave 
them, on the Islff of France, where they will be safe 
from desertion, and replace them from the troops 
of the island." 

Such were the instructions given to the count, 
and their whole tenor fully displays the high 
and perfect confidence of conquest entertained by 
the ministry and East India Corppany of France. 
But I^lly, says Nolan, was not dq^ned to be so 
fortunate as when at Fontenoy, and he writes of 
him with perhaps too great severity when he 
adds, that England, whom in his remorseless 
bigotry he hated, was destined to triumph over 
him on a distant field, and cause the sun of hi's 
gidt}' to set soon and for ever. I.ally was not so 
skilful as he \ras brave, although he i)ossesscd 
many of the*finest intellectual qualities of a good 
soldien * II? was rash, vehement, impatient, and 
tyrannical; he chafed at obstacles which might 
have been patiently surmounted had he preserved 
his temper. A furious religious animosity towards 
the English, as the chief Protestant nation, blinded 
his judgment as to present means and probable 
results, and threw him into acts of precipitancy, 
from which even his great valour and resources in 
danger could not extricate him." 

His orders had reference, in the first place, to 
the immediate reduction of Fort St. David, and 
great was his indignation when he found that 
no preparations had been made for the trans¬ 
port of provisions, stores, or cannon. In tliis 
state of affairs, i)rudencc would have suggested 
some delay; but his re.soIution was formed, 
and obstacles only made him more obstinate 
•to proceed. On the very evening of his arrival 
in Pondicherry Roads, he learned that the Count 
d'Estaing, with 2,000 Europeans and sepoys, was 
on the march for Fort St. David already, without 
even ascertaining the correct route, or bringing 
with him provisions. The result was, the troops 
lost their way, and arrived in the morning worn out 
by fatigue and hunger; and next day, when other 
troops Averc dispatched, Avith cannon, stores, and 
baggage, still greater errors occurred, for Hally, in 
utter violation of the religious prejudices of the 
natives Avith regard to caste and rank, compelled 
them, without distinction, to supply the place of 
bullocks, and to become hcAA^ers of Avood and 
drawers of water. 

• He was thus regarded by them Avith such abhor-1 
rence that they deserted from him on every avail¬ 
able occasion; and Avhile he Avas erring thus in 
policy, the fate of his whole armament wastrembling 
in the balance. ' 

On the appearance of D’Ache’s squadron off 


Fort St. David, two of our frigates there, tlje 
only ships on the station, the Triton .and Bri^ 
watef \commanded respectively by Captains Tovnly 
and Smith, Avere run on shore, and, to save them 
from the enemy, were burned by tlreir crews,, who 
retired, Avilh their arms, into the fort. 

On the 24th of March, Admiral Pococke had 
been joined by a reinforcement from home under 
Commodore Stevens. On the 17th of April he 
AA'as cruising to windward of Fort St »David In 
order to intercept D’Ache, and on the 29th he 
got sight of the enemy at anchor in the roads, and 
our two frigates, still smoking Avhere they had l)eeii 
beached the night before. Immediately on our 
fleet cOtning in sight, that of France Aveighed and 
put to sea, on Avhich Pococke thijsAv out the wel¬ 
come signal for a “ general chase;" but, soon 
after, perceiving that the Count d’Ache formed 
line with a disposition to engage, he signalled to 
draw into line of battle ahead. 

The captains of the Cumberland (fifty-six guns), 
Navcastlc (fifty guns), and Weymouth (sixty guns), 
mistook the signal, and delayed the admiral from 
coming to close quarters till four in the afternoon, 
when the battle began. 

Our fleet consisted of eight sail, four of them being 
of the line, armed with 424 pieces of q^nnnn ; that 
of the enemy consisted of nine sail, four of Avhich 
were of the line, armed Avith 492 pieces of cannon. 
The conflict A\’as maintained witli great spirit until 
after dark, Avhen M. d’Acht*, on being joined by riie 
Comte (seventy-four guns), Cal)tain de la 

Chaire, and a frigate from Pondicherry, and finding 
his ships much shattered and disabled, hauled his 
Avind and bore away. At night he came to anchor off 
Alamparva, wliere the Bim Aimee (fifty-eight guns) 
Avas totally lost. As was frequently the case in battles 
Avith the French, our fleet was too crippled aloft to 
folloAv, so the addiiral contented himself with keep¬ 
ing the Aveather-gauge of them. Our total los.ses in 
this indecisive action Avere 118 killed and wounded; 
those of the enemy were 562, so crowded A\'ere 
their sliips with men. 

And noAv the invc.stmcnt of Fort^t David .Avas 
pressed Aviih vigour. Its garrison consisted of 619 
Europeans, of whom only 286 Avere effectives; 250 
seamen from the two frigates, and 1.600 seijpys, 
topasses, and lascars. The officer commanding— 
after the siege operations Avere fairly commenced b)' 
the erection of a breaching battery—indulged in a 
reckless Avaste of ammunition, by jiermitting his 
garrison, according to Orme, to blaze away day 
and night “ on everything they heard, saw, or sifs- 
pected." In this u.seless process they disabled 
twenty of their omi guns. , 
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By the 30tli May, the parallels were advanced to been 3,500 Europeans, exclusive of officers, and 
within 300 yards of the glacis, and an incessant the same number of sepoys. < 
fire was poured in from thirty-four guns and mortars. Pococke saw the Krench'fleet lying in Pondi- 
It was now evident to Major Polier, the officer clierry Roads, safe under the batteries; but Count 
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commanding, that if not relieved, the place must d’Achd’s courage had been cooled by the recent 
soon have to be surrendered. He was not with- encounter, and he only quitted the protection of 
out hope of relief, as he knew that Pococke the shore on getting from I^lly a reinforcement of 
was off the coast, and he knew that officer would 400 Europeans, and as many sepoys^ for small-arm 
not permit Fort St ‘David to fall, if he could service. On this he steered at once for Fort St. 
help it. ' ' David, while Pococke was unable to pursue. One 

Orme states LaJly,’s force before the place to have of his ships, the Cumbfr/and (fihy-s\x\ Captain 
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' Martin, sailed so slowly as to be a drag upon the 
others; hence the squadron got lee-way, lost 
^ound, and came to anchor at Alamparva. 

This decided the fate of Fort St. l 3 avid. Seeing 
the futility of further resistance, on the 2nd June, 
Major Folier replaced the Union Jack by a white 
flag of truce. In the evening a company of French 
grenadiers was admitted into the fort; with drums 
beating and colours flying, the garrison marched to 
the<foot of ^e glacis, and surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war to the French, who were drawn up 
in line to receive them, and they were transmitted 
.with all speed to Pondicheny, to await exchange with 
an equal number of French, while Lally,who rejected 
the proposal that Fort St David should not be dc< 
molished,'immediately ordered the fortifications— 
in obedience to instructions from France—to be 
razed to the ground.^ 

The fall of Devi-Cottah followed. I'hat little 
place was held by only thirty British soldiers, and 
600 sepoys, who retired to Trichinopoly on hearing 
that D’Estaing was dispatched against them witli a 
considerable force, while Lally marched back to 
Pondicherry, and a Te Dettm was sung for his 
successes. 

U'he instructions given in France to the Count 
d’Achd supplemented those given to the Count de 
Lally. 

In the fourth article of these, it was ordered 
“ that should the operations on the Bengal river be 
attended with success, the conquered places may 
either be kept, or the fortifications, civil buildings, 
and warehouses utterly destroyed. Should the 
latter plan be resolved on, not a factory ought to 
remain, nor an English inhabitant (even those bom 
in the country) suffered to reside in the province. 
This resolution^ they observe, is -the most effectual 
means to establish their [the French] reputation on 
the Ganges. But they seem to reco/mnend only the 
destruction of the new fort, and the preservation 
of old Calcutta, on condition of a ransom, and the 
observance of a strict neutrality in Bengal for the 
future. 

“This the French seem most desirous of, but 
insist on ready money for the ransom, and hostages 
for the payment of agreements, since the English 
have publicly dedared they will abide by no treat}' 
of ransfim. His Most Christian Majesty, in a letter 
of the 2Sth January, 1757, to Count d’Acli^, 
instructs him not to ieave an Englishman in any 
place' that shall be taken, but to send in cartel 
ships to St. Helena, or suffer to pass to England 
all free merchants and inliabitants not in the 
Company's service; hyxVWke^prisomrs all civil 

• prme. 


servants, officers, and soldiers, and not set any at 
liberty, unless exchanged against *those of equal 
rank. As to the prisoners, they are all to be sent 
to the island of Bourbon, and there kept in deposit, 
till it may be thought proper to send them to 
France.'** 

The weakness of PoUer’s defence at Fort St. 
David had inspired I^lly with a contemptuous 
opinion of B|irish troops, and this somewhat 
strengthened his recollections of their rout before 
the Irish bayonets at Fontenoy, and led him to 
anticipate easy and brilliant conquests over them 
in India; and now it chanced that there was dis- 
covered about this time, in the nearly empty treasury 
of Pondicherry, a bond for 5,600,000 rupees, which 
had been given by the Rajah of Tanjore to Chunda 
Sahib, and by the latter to the French,“In satisfac¬ 
tion for various claims they had upon hifn. “ j^lly 
wanted money sorely, and here was a means of 
pressure whereby to obtain it. 

“The French had found in Fort St. David a 
prisoner of greater importance than they expected," 
says Orme; “ his name was Gatica, uncle to the 
deposed King of Tanjore, whose pretensions the 
English asserted in 1749, when they entered that 
country and took Devi-Cottah. The king then 
and now reigning, when he ceded that place to 
them in proprietary; stipulated by a secret article 
that they should prevent this pretender from giving 
any molestation in future, to insure whicli it was 
necessary to secure his jjerson; .... and 
Gatica was now produced at Pondicherry with 
much ostentation and ceremony, in onler to excite 
the apprehensions of the king that the pretender 
himself would appear and accompany the French, 
army.” 

Taking with him this personage, who had pre¬ 
tensions to the throne of Tanjore, Lally at the 
head of his horse and foot, began the long march 
towards that kingdom, leaving 600 Irishmen of his 
own regiment and 200 sepoys, as a corps of obser¬ 
vation, between Pondicherry aj Alamparva. His 
short Indian experiences had as yet taught I^lly 
nothing. On this suddenly conceived expedition, 
his troops were without transport for stores, were 
destitute consequently of food, and subjected to tlfe 
greatest privations, in traversing a country full of 
local difficulties. 

Before reaching Carical, to which the baggage 
and heavy guns had been sent by sea, the troops 
crossed no less than sixteen rivers, many of which 
they had to ford girdle-dccp, after wading to them 
through extensive flats of mud or soft sand. He 
next proceeded to Nogpore (everywhere the wildest 

* Baron Grant. 
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excitement l^eing produced by the insults offered 
bylhe Frenclf to women and Brahmins), where he 
Imped to levy a contribution j but, being warned 
in time, the native merchants, liaving carried off all 
their money and jewels, offered so little for the 
redemption of their houses, that Lally let his 
hussars loose in the place, which was given up to 
pillage. 

A somewhat peremptory application procured 
him from the Dutch at Negapatam 20,000 pounds 
of powder; and, under tlie same influence, from the 
iittle Danish settlement on the coast, 10,000 pounds 
more, witli six fleld-pieces. 

In his line of march, he found the great Pagoda 
of Kivalore, which stands five miles westward of 
Negapatam. Halting there, he ransiicked the 
houses of the Brahmins, and, by dragging the tanks, 
g<.jt posseSsion of a number of hideous and use¬ 
less idols, which, instead of being gold, were base 
metal, hence he incurred the most horrible odium, 
without the smallest profit At the next pagoda 
he passed, Lally acted still more rashly ; for, on the 
accusation of being spies, he blew six Brahmin 
priests from the mouths of his guns. 

And now Tanjorc was before him. 'I'he king 
had little confidence in the army he had mustered 
lu oppose the invader j^and the British, who should 
have been his principal supporters, only tantalised 
him, by sending 500 sepoys, under Captain (after¬ 
wards Colonel) Caillaud,fromTricbinopoly, together 
with ten European gunners and 300 peons. Unable 
to cope with I^lly in the open field, the king in his 
desperation had recourse to diplomacy, and opened 
negociations which had no issue, though they pro¬ 
cured a respite. 

Lally sent into the city a Jesuit father, named 
Esteban, and a French captain, who' demanded 
payment of the old bond in full. The king offered 
300,000 rupees. Lally then said he would take 
;£i,ooo,ooo in money, with 600 bullocks and 
TO,000 pounds of gunpowder, but Monajee, who 
was still the king’s general, scouted the proposals, 
and was quite disposed to fight. Lally’s guns were 
now opened on the gilded roofs of the temples 
and tall pagodas tliat towered above the walls of 
Tanjore, while his horse swept the country and sent 
drove after drove of oxen to Carical and Pondi¬ 
cherry. The king now made overtures to gain 
time, and even sent 50,000 rupees to Lally as an 
earnest of his good intentions; but the latter, on 
hearing of Caillaud’s approach, broke off all nego¬ 
ciations, and pocketing the rupees, swore that he 
would send the king and all his family slaves to the 
Mauritius. 

, By the 2nd of August two breaching batteries, 


were opened within 400 yards of the south 
but so slight was their effect, that a Jive days' 
nonade made only a six-foot breach, a'nd by 
time only 150 rounds remained in the magazine, h 
I' lie country people, now thoroughly infuriated, 
everywhere destroyed his stragglers, and gre^f ^ 
bodies of Tanjore cavalry threw themselves between 
Lally and those places from whence he could 
alone procure supplies. 

Rumours then came of a naval engagemeift in 
which the squadron under Count d’Achd had. 
been discomfited by the fleet of Admiral Pococke. 
Somewhat disheartened now, Lally summoned a # 
council of war, at which ten of his officers urged a 
retreat, and two an immediate assault and storm at 
the point of the bayonet. , 

Under an escort of 150 Europeans, he now sent 
all his sick and wounded to the rear, and in the 
course of that night, Caillaud’s sepoys entered the 
city, and joined tlie Tanjoreans in a sortie made 
by dawn next day on the French camp, while the 
! savage coolies from the hills, and hordes of armed 
country people assailed the rear. Lally’s Irish 
soldiers fought with all the inherent valour of their 
race, and he, in the conflict, had more than one 
hair-breadth escape. 

In one instance he wa^ nearly blown uj> by the 
explosion of a limber; in another, he was so nearly 
cut down and sabred, tliat he was trampled under 
the hoofs of tlic kiiTg’s cavalry. Then three of 
his guns were taken, and many of his soldiers 
perished in the first onslaught; but when the 
FYcnch—we should rather say. Irisli, as being the 
most numerous—recovered their presence of mind, 
they began their retr-eat in good order, and retook 
the guns after nightfall; but they had i>reviousIy 
spiked their heavy ordnance, thrown the shot into 
wells, and burned most of their baggage. 

Galled on levery hand by the armed peasantry 
and swarms of Tanjorc horse, half famished, and 
perishing with thirst, the unfortunate soldiers of 
I.dlly continued a most disastrous retreat until they 
reached Trivitore, and ultimately Carical, on the 
Coromandel coast, where the first and most un¬ 
welcome sight that greeted them was the British 
fleet under Admiral Pococke, riding at anchor 
near the mouth of the Cauvery. ^ 

In the two naval encounters that had taken- 
' place, Pococke’s force had been inferior, yet 
D’Achd, after his recent experiences, had no desire 
even to wait for reinforcements which might have 
given him superiority in a third encounter. Hearing 
that he was about to leave the coast, Lally rode ^ 
with all speed to Pondicherry, summoned a council 
on the 28lh August, with a view of stopping, the 
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count, but the latter declared that his ships required weighed, and, under a press of sail, tibre away for 
great refitting, that sickness and battle had reduced the Mauritius. 

his crews, and, in defiance of all Lally's wishes, he This was on the 2nd September, 1758. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH AND FRENCH CAMPAIGN IN INDIA.—SIEGE OF MADRAS AND CAPTURE* 

OF CONJEVERAM. 


To procure the sjnews of war, the Count de Lally 
now projected the reduction of Madras and the 
invasion of Arcot, which was held only by a few 
of our sepoys and the cavalry of Mohammed Ali. 
To make assurance doubly sure, by means of a son | 
of the late Chunda Sahib, he made a secret bargain | 
with the commander of these cavalry to deliver up ; 
the place for 13,000 rupees, and certain military ^ 
employment under the King of France; and hoping ! 
now to relieve the pressure of those pecuniary 1 
wants which the disastrous expedition to Tanjore 
had occasioned, he began his march for Arcot. 

This expedition he conducred with great energy, 
dispatch, and success. £n route he captured seveml 
forts. His Irish soldiers performed prodigies of 
valour, and Lally himself was always seen sword 
in hand where danger was greatest; yet military 
strategists affirm that he failed to cut off our sup¬ 
plies in Madras, which should have been part of 
his scheme. Be this as it may, the 4th of October, 
1758, saw Lally, as Mill has it, **on the tenns of 
a pretended capitulation, amid the thunder of 
cannon, make his entrance into Arcot," tlie capital 
of an extensive maritime district,''surrounding a 
large fort 

He entered amid great pomp, and that parade 
of which he was so fond, and wasted much of that 
which he could ill spare—gunpowder; but the 
wealthy bankers and merchants had all departed at 
his approach, and the ix)orer people concealed all 
their most valuable possessions. ** His late acqui¬ 
sitions had not hitherto reimbursed the ex])enses of 
the fi^d," says Orme, “ nor established his credit ! 
to borrow; so that his treasury could barely supply 
the pay of the soldiers, and could not provide the 
other means of putting his army in motion, and all 
the government of Pondicherry could immediately 
furnish was 10,000 rupees.** 

The chief error of l^tgily’s campaign was hts ' 
omitting to take—as he might have done by a 


dt main —the important British fort at Chingle- 
put or Singhalapetta, situated in a pleasant valley 
on a small tributary of the Palar. As*this strong¬ 
hold covered the conveyance of supplies to Madras, 
he ought at once to have seized it; but as soon 
as the British recovered from the temporary panic 
caused by the rapid progress of Lally, they 
strengthened the place by every means in their 
power; and “ while the French, or Irish com¬ 
mander, as he may with more strict propriety be 
called, spread like a fiery meteor over the country," 
there came from Britain a naval reinforcenient, 
having on board the old 79th' Regiment, 850 
strong, under Colonel Sir William Draper, the 
same officer who is mentioned by “Junius.” At 
the same time the wise and gallant Caillaud, with 
liis Europeans, was recalled from Trichinopoly, and 
thus Chinfi:lpput was powerfully strengthened. 

While declaring that he had never lost sight of 
that but fully comprised its reduction among, 
his general plans, Lally wrote from Arcot to Pondi¬ 
cherry for mnney to pay the troops, and to find 
transport for conveying them against it; but as the 
council had ijonc to serd, he was compelled to put 
his men in canloniuciits, and proceed to Pondi¬ 
cherry in person. 

I-ally’s ambitious spirit had led him to desire 
that he should be the sole hero lor France in 
India; thus, the instant he had reduced Fort St 
David, he recalled from the Deccan M. de Bussy, 
of whose exploits he openly spoke in slighting 
terms, though he gave him the Cordon Rou^e by 
order of the king. “ Bussy,” says a WTitcr, “ had 
hitherto been left by the French court with the 
mere rank of lieutenant-colonel, so that not only ' 
lA\\y and Soupires, but also six or seven other 
officers recently arrived iiom France, ignorant of 
India and its concerns, and in other essentials his 
inferiors, were above him in rank, and he was liable 
to be put under the ord«s 01 .n'v 'Uic o»' t’lcm." 
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But thes^ French officers were not animated by 
‘ the rivalry ofthe Count de Lally. 

^‘The colonels, sensible of the advantages that 
might be derived from lus abilities,” says Orme, 
“and his experience and reputation in the country, 
and how much these opportunities would be pre¬ 
cluded by the present inferiority of his rank, signed 
a declaration requesting, on these considerations, 
that he might be appointed a brigadier-general, in 
sitpercessiou to themselves, which would place 
next in command to M. de Soupires. The 
jDublic zeal whidi dictated this reejuest, conferred 
as much honour on tliose who made it, as tlieir 
testimony on M. de Bussy.” 

The names of the officers who signed this chi¬ 
valrous and remarkable ])aper were among the 
noblest in France, and included those of the 
Count' d’fistaing, De la Faire, Bretcuil, Verditre, 
and Crillon. Lally somewhat resentfully and 
rashly attributed this interest in Bussy to the 
wealth of that officer, who was too much of a 
Frenchman not to retort with scorn; and so this 
ill-matched pair were to co-operate in the reduc¬ 
tion of Madras, to which lack of money was the 
chief obstade. An officer of reputed ability, M. 
Morasin, whom Laljy had appointed governor of 
Masulipatam, now joined them in conference. 
I^lly, who believed that Bussy had realised a 
mighty fortune in Golconda, now desired him 
and Morasin to raise funds on their personal 
credit, which his own conduct had rendered 
impossible. 

Bussy urged that “ the consolidation of conquest,. 
^ and the exercise of French power at the court of 
the Deccan, was much more important than the 
influence of the British at the inferior and sub¬ 
sidiary court of the Carnatic.” Reasons the most 
convincing were offered in vain ; Lally had but 
one object in life—the removal of the English, 
whom he detested witli hereditary hate, from all 
India, and his views were most popular with his 
Irish soldiers. 



gallant officers in the French army, exebumed' 
the council of war,— . • . . \ 

“ Better to die under the walls of Madras, 
of hunger in Pondicherry !" 

Thus, as there were but two prospects—staWfc- 
tion or fighting, it was resolved to adopt the latter, 
as Lally hoped to pillage the Black Town, and 
coop up the British in Fort St George. Prior to 
marching, there are two accounts of how some mqney 
was procured. Orme says, “The arrival of a ship 
at Pondicherry on the i8th from Mauritius, which 
brought treasure, together with 100,000 rupees, 
brought by M. Morasin from I'ripetta, enabled 
Lally to put the French troops in motion again.” 
Elsewhere wc are told that he advanced his own 
money, 60,000 rupees, and prevailed ui}on various 
Frenchmen in Pondicherry to advance more, wliich 
barely exceeded half of his own contributions. 

He was thus enabled to equip a little force of 
7,000 men, of whom 2,700 were Irish and- French, 
to proceed against Madras. He was ready to 
march in the first week of November, but the 
weather detained him longer, and his resources 
were being so rapidly consumed, that he had 
barely a week’s subsistence left when he began, 
as Smollett states, to cross the plain of Choultry, on 
the i2th December, in three divisions, intent on 
fulfilling the boast he had made on taking 
St. David, “ that he would yet dine in Madras & 
sup in Calcutta.” A 

Our ]>eople in Madras had made a good x^\ 
their time in preparing for his reception. 

Pococke, who had stood off to sea to ay( 
monsoon, sent 100 marines to join th 
which was commanded by Colonel 
Clive’s old ^ui>erior, who had in the service ^ 
large force of native cavalry, under a teave'. WMF 
active partisan* qfficer, who i^atrollcd an4 .sdbured' 
the country, kept open tlie road to Tricliinopp^ 
and rendered insecure every avenue by 
Frencli could hope for supplies or reinforcer 
The total force under I^wTence within) the* 



In a letter to Bussy, written after the capture of ^ amounted to 1,758 Europeans, 2,220 sepo^e^ 
Fort St. David, he wrote tlius :—“ It is the whole j “ 200of Mohammed Aiis cavalry-^the^ yrench 

scarcely worth their rations.” - •opP™^ 

“On the 12 th of December,” 5?od comimnys 

Gazeffe, “ the French army moved notwithstand- 
and Mamaloh towards Madras; very one makes 
them for about an hour as tl;^f the slaughter 
Plain, and killed forty wiLh«®^ou will be still 
side, as the French had lit** ^ 


of British India wliich it now remains for us to 
attack. I do not conceal from you that, having 
(once ?) taken Madras, it is my resolution to repair 
immediately, by land or by sea, to the banks of 
the Ganges, where your talents and experience will 
Hie of the greatest importance to me.” 

The council at Pondicheny declared themselves 
imable to support the army. The military men 

capture of Madras, while Lall)< 
" ' 'vant of means to attempt it. Then 

* undoubtedlv one of the most 


served. They tparched in 
directly towards our people, 
and tflSr ther-down St. Thor 
that .day the 0 



sustained—and. 

to speak..|B6« 
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driven in, as Lall/, with M. de Ciillon at the 
head his 'regiment, pressed upon them with 
impetuosity, and they retired into the fort All 
day on the 13th the count reconnoitred the place, 
and on the 14th he entered the Black Town, which 
was open and defenceless; and then a scene of 
reckless pillage began, while his Irish soldiers 
became intoxicated. On this being known in the 
forf; Colonel Draper and Major Brereton, at the 
head of 600 men, with two field-pieces, rushed out 
and made a' sortie upon them. 

Unfortunately, the drummer-boys struck up “ the 
Grenadiers' March ” too soon. This gave a wam- 
I ing to the French, and the Regiment of Lorraine, 
f more orderly than its Irish comrades, got under 
arms; yet they were somewhat taken by surprise, 
and a furious struggle ensued. They took post at 
a point where the narrow streets crossed each 
other'at right angles. Had the Marquis de Bussy, 
who was near, made one of his usual bold and 
\ decisive movements, such as he was wont to do 
when acting on his own responsibility, he might 
h&ve taken our troops in the rear, and cut them 
off to a man. But he remained inactive, and after¬ 
wards pled that he had no orders to move, and 
Wit without cannon. It has been suggested that 
the want of cordiality been him and I .ally occa* 
this coolness; but it may be that the feeling 
'"mded to Bossy's comrades; for at Aughrim, 
^^^P'tt^y, and other fields where they fought side 
orts. French evinced considerable jealousy of 

'alour, (jJnug comrades. There is something 
n han^q^Q thg account of this affair, as given by 
itratepsts ^^ Qateffff which says: “Colonel Draper 
® ^ would astonish all who do 

a^him; and if he had been briskly fol- 
lus two platoons of grenadiers, he would 
have'fif^ht in eleven officers fifty men; but 
^^did shot do justice to their leader, who received 
of force of two platoons io /umse//. He 

large, seven^. balls through his coat, but- was not 
'So had Captain Beaver.” 

of Irish, Lally came on to 

u Ijf^ment of Lorraine, and Draper's' 
wealthy into the fort, with the loss of his 

his approach, men killed, wounded, and 

their the slain were Captains Bill- 

ri' 

the field, says account, there were seven 

to borrow, so killed and wounded; and the 
the pay of the sold^ ^ 

other means of putt, 

the government of ^ ^ be,^ 

cast upon 

fiumsh w^s io,oop ruC^ 

chief error jhartie was a man of courage, 
omitting to take—as . ^ 


The close contest was maintained foi* a time with 
terrible rancour. From the streets, it had extended 
into the interior of some of the houses. In one^ 
about twenty British soldiers were found lying dead, 
covered with bayonet wounds, with their French 
or Irish antagonists beside them in the same 
condition. 

An Armenian merchant, residing in the Black 
Town, gave Lally 80,000 livres to save his house 
from pillage; a Hindoo partisan gave him 12,000 
more, and on procuring certain provisions and 
stores with this money, he began to throw up his 
batteries. His heavy artillery were still at sea, and 
his only thirteen-inch mortar was captured, eu 
rouie^ by some of our sepoys. . 

On the 6th of January, 1759, opened against 
Madras with his field-pieces, and kept up a con¬ 
tinual shower of shot and shell till tlie 26tli, by 
I which time twenty-nine cannon and mortars were 
disabled on the works, tliough the latter remained 
uninjured. By the accounts given by deserters, 
theif loss in officers and men in the. advanced 
batteries was' very severe, and after they were com¬ 
pelled to quit them, their fire gradually decreased 
to six pieces of cannon. However, they pushed 
their sap along the seaside so far as to embrace the 
north-east angle of the covered way, from whence 
their musketry compelled the besieged to retire, 
and in this situation matters remained for several 
days, till Lally sprung a mine; but so injudiciously 
tHat he could make no use of it* 

Dissensions were daily increasing in his camp 
and councils, and when he had been two months 
and four days before Madras, his condition became 
almost desperate, when, on the i6th February,' 
Admiral Pococke returned- to the coast, with two 
frigates^ having on bos^ 600 more men of Colonel 
Draper's regiment These were nearly all landed 
at once from the H.M.S. Quemborough, 

commanded by Captain (afterwards the unfortunate 
Admiral) Kempenfeldt By this time, all Tally’s 
money, including 1,000,000 livres from Pondicherry, 
and all his provisions, were utterly exhausted. Three 
Weeks before, his last bomb had been exploded, 
and nearly all liis gunpowder expended; and, 
pouring out invectives, and blaming every on6 but 
himself, he raised the siege, and on the night of 
the 17th, silently and expeditiously, after abandon¬ 
ing his stores, began his retreat towards Arcot. 

In making this movement, “he was greatly 
distressed by the want of money and provisions; 
the natives, knowing his habits, removed or con¬ 
cealed as much of their rice and cattle as was 
possible; and occasionally he had to feel in yan 

* GautU Extraordinary, ..v/ 

/ 





MORTIFICATION OF LALLY. 




-;. . . . . 

the company’s officers, I would break hua 

glass, as well as some others of them. ^ ' * 

“ I reckon we shall, on our return to Pondicbcnyt 
endeavour to learn some other tiadci for &is dl 
war requires too much patience / 

“Of 1,700 sepoys which attended our army, X 
reckon nearly 800 arc employed on the road to 
Pondicherry, laden with sugar, pepper, and other 
goods, and as for the coolies, they are all empk^ed 


and rear, and ita straggling or foragmg parties, the 
shaCrp .execution the dying columns of native 
horse, and the deadly animosity of the coolies,, and 
Colleries, who glided like ghosts round his camp, 
and stabbed in the dork.” 

The bider chagrin and mortification of Lally are 
well depibted in the following letter, written to M. 
de Leyrit (and intercepted) some (lays before the 
night on whi^h he left his camp at Madras :— 



VISW OF MADRAS FROM THE SEA. 


“ A good blow might be struck here : there is a 
ship of twenty guns in the roads, laden with all the 
riches of Madras, which, it is said, will remain 
there, until the 20th.. The Expedition is just 
arrived; but M. Gerlin is not a man to attack her, 
as she has made him run away once before. The 
* Bristol, on the other hand, did bat just make her 
appearance before St Thomas^ and on die vague 
raport of thirteen ships coming from Porto Novo, 
she took fright, and after landing the provisions 
with which she was laden, she would not stay long 
enough to take on board twelve of her own guns 
which she had lent us for the siege ! 

*-*If J were the judge of the point of honour of 


for the same purpose, from the first day we came 
here. 

“ I am taking my measures from this day to set 
fire to the Black Town, and blow up the powder- 
mills. You will never imagine that fifty French 
, deserters and 100 Swiss, are actually stopping the 
progress of 2,000 men of the king's and comjiany’s 
troops, which ^ still here existing, notwithstand¬ 
ing the exaggerated accounts, that every one makes 
.here according to fiis own fancy, of the slaughter 
that has been made of them; and you will be still 
more surprised when I tell you, (hat were it not for 
the combats and four battles we sustained—and 
for the"batteries which failed, or, to speak.more! 


f 
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properly, wereigiproperly made—weshould not have him and those he commanded, whfle the British 
lost fidy men, from the commencement of the siege gained every advantage over him. 
to this d^. I have written to M. de Larche, that The Madras treasury was almost empty by this 
if he persists in not coming here, let who will raise time, in consequence of the heavy drains made upon 
money on the Polygars for me, I will not do it it during the last six months, and as several of the 
And I renounce, as I told you a month ago, meddling chiefs at Madras and elsewhere were discovering 
directly or indirectly with anything whatever that symptoms of dissatisfaction, so far f?om following 
may have to do with your administration, whether Lally’s retreat, our troops did not take the field till 
civil or military. For I had rather go and com- the 6tli of March. The nominal Nabob of the 
m&nd thccCaffirs of Madagascar, than remain in Carnatic, and/n7/(^^ of Britain, Mohammed Ali, had 
this Sodom, which it is impossible but the fire of proved a rather costly auxiliary. His two brothers, 
the English must destroy sooner or later, even who had been instigated by the French, and had so 
though that from heaven should not. often sought French aid, now, in the time of Lally’s 

“ I have the honour, 6 lc . &:c., adversity, betrayed tliera. One savagely murdered 
• “ Lally. all the French officers in his service, except one. 

“P.S .—1 thiilk it necessary to apprise you that, The native princes and chiefs were destitute alike 
as M. de Soupires has refused to take upon him of principle, faith, or honour, of mercy, hospitality, 
the command of this atmy, which I liave offered | or justice; so, as our officers were anxipGs te recover 
him, and which he is empowered to accept, by complete influence in the province, at the date 
having received from the court a duplicate of my given, a force consisting of 1,156 Europeans, 1,520 
commission, you must of necessity, together with sepoys, and 1,120 Colleries (regularly drilled 
the council, take it upon you. For my part, I troops also), were equipped for a campaign under 
undertake only to bring it back either to Arcotte Colonel Lawrence. 

or Sadrosrt» Send, therefore, your orders, or come He commenced his march for Conjeveram, where 
yourself to command it, for I shall quit it on my Lally had concentrated his forces, and was searcli- 
arrival there.” ing in vain for those unfortunates whom he had 

s i entrusted to the treacherous brother of Mohammed 

So great was the discontent prior to the retreat All, who was anxious now—as the star of France 
to Aroot, that it is supposed that but for the strong seemed on the wane—to renew his allegiance with 
attachment his Irish soldiers had to his person, the the nabob, and his friendship with us; but for 
French would have seized him and giv^n the twenty-two days the troops remained within sight 
commandBussy. ' ^ of each other without firing a shot, or nearly so; 

The tidings of his misfortunes; many of which when suddenly ours wheeled off to Wandiwash, and 
were due to his own faults of temper, preceded began to break ground before the town and fortress, 
his arrival at Fondu^erry, and were hailed w^ On the French hastening to defend that plac^ 
undisguised satisfaction by French and^ natives our troops under Major Brereton evaded them, 
alike, notwithstanding his . undoubted talent and by a skilful d^toui;; iuiried back, and took the 
and bravery as a soldier. The, remonstrances much more important fi^rtress of Conjeveram. 
sent by Lally to France, at this'time, says Baron After this, on the iSth' of May, both Colonel 
Grant, evince the horror and distraction of his mind, I-awrence and the Count de Lally put their troops 
and the kind of intelligence that prevailed between into cantonments, as the rainy season was at hand. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

« 

SEA-FIGHT OFF FORT ST. DAVID.—AFFAIR OFF WANDIWASH.—DEFEAT OF CONFLANS BY COLONEL 

•FORDE.—MASULIPATAM STORMED.—SURAT TAKEN. 

During the occurrence of these events on shore, \ three of the Company’s ships reached Madras with' 
the fleets were not idle, ^dmiral Pococke arrived 100 reemits, and tidings that the gallant Coote 
from the western coast of India, and cruised about was coming with 1,000 of the king’s troops ; but, at 
in search of French ships in April. A little later, the same time, it was announced that no trea^re 
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could arrive tilf y6o, dispiriting tidings which the 
Council did not permit to transpire beyond their 
chamber. At the end of July, the first division of 
the promised troops arrived at Negapatam, where 
Fococke’s squadron lay, and on the soth of August 
he bore away for Trincomalee in theisland ofCcylon, 
where he came in sight of the enemy’s fleet, which 
had been reinforced by three new ships^om France. 

On the loth of September the weather allowed 
the ships to operate, and the British squadron 
having, as usual in those old days of genuine sea¬ 
manship, the weather-gauge, came down abreast, 
while the French lay to in line of battle off Fort! 
St. pavid on the main land. 

Admiral Pococke had nine sail all of the line, 
carrying 638 guns, and 3,025 men; the French 
admiral^ Count d’Ach^, had eleven sail of the line 
and two 'fri^tes, carrying 896 guns, and 4,980 
men. As our ships came on, the Elizabeth (sixty- 
four guns), Captain Richard Tiddiman, had orders 
to lead with the starboard, and the Weymouth 
(sixty guns), Captain Sir William Baird, Bart., pf 
Saughton Hall, with the larboard tacks on board; 
the Queenborough (twenty guns), Captain Kirk, to 
repeat signals. At eleven o’clock Rear-Admiral 
Stevens, who led in the Grafton (seventy guns), 
began the battle, which was maintained on both 
sides with undoubted brivery till four in the after¬ 
noon, when some of the French ships began to 
give way, and the British, much crippled aloft, 
were unable to follow them quickly. 

M. d’Ache having received a wound which 
rendered him insensible, and Captain Gotho being 
filled, 'and the Chevalier de Monteuil, his second 
captain on board Lc Zodiaque (seventy-four guns), 
having wore the ship to join those which had 
run to leeward, the rest mistook the manoeuvre 
for flight, and bore away under all the sail they 
could crowd. 

Admiral Pococke pursued them as well as he 
could till darkness closed on the sea, when, order¬ 
ing the Rmenge to keep them in, sight, he hove to 
for the repair of damages. Our losses in this battle 
were 118 killed and 451 wounded, sixty-eight of 
whom were mortally injured. Among the former 
were five officers of various ranks, and among the 
latter two captains. 

Count d’Ach^, who had all his topmasts stand- 
got safely into Pondicherry, which was his 
real object, when the Council of the French India 
Compaijy were on the verge of despair. He 
brought them only 180 soldiers, but he brought 
them that which they required much more, money 
to the amount df ;£i6,oOo, and a quantity of 
diamonds worth ^17,000 more, which had been 
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taken out of a British East Indiaman some tiipc 
before. 

As soon as Pococke had our fleet in fighting ' 
order, he came off Pondicherry on the ayth of 
September; but while his fleet was still hull down, 
Count d’Achd got under weigh, and with a press of 
sail bore away for Mauritius ; so Pococke returned 
to the roads of Madras. 'I’he whole inhabitants of 
Pondicherry, civil and military, signed a protest 
against this measure of D’Ache, but he was deaf t5 
remonstrance, and pleading that his orders were to 
save his ships, he would do nothing more for the 
settlement than leave behind him 500 Europeans 
and 400 Caffirs, whom he had serving on board. 
He had with him General Lally, and several other 
officers; “ thus leaving,” Says SmoUeft, “ the British 
masters of the Indian coast, a superiority still more 
confirmed by the arrival from England of Rear- 
Admiral, afterwards Sir Samuel, Cornish (who subse¬ 
quently served at the conquest of Manilla) with four 
ships of the line, with which he joined Admiral 
Pococke at Madras on the i8th of October. 

Prior to these naval matfers, and to the departure 
of Count de Lally, occurrences of great importance 
took place on land. 

Before the arrival at Pondicherry of the treasure 
and diamonds, the troops of Lally had been reduced 
to the direst distress. Even his faithful Irish Regi¬ 
ment mutinied, and he had to erect gibbets rbund 
the city to deter deserters from leaving it. ‘ When 
the Irish mutinied, the whole French force became 
demoralised. The Regiment de Lally had been 
regarded in India with the prestige of glory it had 
won itf France and Flanders; but they simply 
mi^inied under the pressure of hunger, thus their 
disobedience shook the loyalty of the Regiments 
of Lorraine, Berry, and all the other troops. 

The British, wko had taken by surprise the Fort 
of Cauverypauk in July, were now tempted by the 
disorder that reigned among the troops of Lally, 
to make an attempt upon Wandiwash. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 26th of September, our entire force, 
under Colonel Brereton, marched from Conjeveram 
for this purpose, on being joined by 300 men of 
Colonel Coote’s battalion under Major Gordon. 
This made up his whole strength to 400 Europeans, 
7,000 sepoys, seventy European and 3®® black 
horse, with fourteen guns. 

On the march he invested and took the fort of 
: Trivitar, from whence he proceeded to Wandiwash, 
where the French were posted 1,000 strong under 
the walls of the fort, which was commanded by a 
rajah, and armed with twenty guns, under a 
French .cannoneer, with a company of native gho- 
landatees. On the 30th, at two in the morning,: 


THE MARCH OF BRERETON. 
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C'okmel Brereton attacked the town on three points, 
and after a very obstinate conflict, drove them 
from it; but unable to retain the advantage 
lie had won. 

During the attack his native pioneers deserted, 
so that proper traverses or barricades could not be 
made in the streets, along which, as soon as day 
]'»roke, there swept a dreadful discharge of grape 
trom the fort. Meanwhile the French infantry 
had fetiitd into a dry ditch, which served them 
as a species of entrenchment, from whence they 
made furious sallies with the bayonet, though the 
troop of European horse were already in motion 
to attack them. 

In this emdtgency, the fire from the fort com- 
jiellcd our people to draw off, and their retreat 
might have become a flight, had not their reserve 
ably covered it; yet it was not effected without 
the loss of several oflScers and more than 300 men 
killed and wounded. After this mortifying result, 
Colonel Brereton, loth to abandon hope, lingered 
in sight of the fort for a few days, till the rains 
compelled him to return to Conjeveram. The 
defeat sustained here by our troops, at the hands 
cliiefly of their own brother-islanders, seems greatly 
to have injured the morale of our slender forces, 
and, as illustrative of this. Mill tells us the following 
anecdote:— 

“A detachment of grenadiers were very expedi¬ 
tiously quitting the vicinity of danger, when their 
clficer, instead of calling after them—an imprudence 
which would, in all probability, have converted 
their retreat into a flight—ran till he got before 
tnem, and then suddenly turning round, cried, 
* Halt! ^ as if giving the ordinary word of com¬ 
mand. ♦ The fyibit of discipline prevailed; the men 
stopped, formed according to orders, and marched 
back into the scene of action.” „ 

But this success of the French, however brilliant, 
neither clothed the men, nor supplied them with 
provisions.- 

The fort was afterwards garrisoned by French 
and sepoys, while other forces of the enemy, under 
Bussy, were assembled at Arcot. 

On the recall of that officer by Lally from the 
Deccan, the British had taken advantage of his 
absence to begin secret negociaiions with the native 
chiefs, and even with- Salabut Jung; while Clivfe 
from Bengal had dispatched Colonel Forde to¬ 
wards the Northern Circars—those valuable pro¬ 
vinces which, as we have already stated, had been 
ceded to Bussy. The colonel, who hadwidi him 
500 British troops, a,iyo xuitive infantry, accord¬ 
ing to one account (bm only 300 Europeans, 800 
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with thirty field-guns, a howitzer, and mortar, pro¬ 
ceeded by sea to Vizagapatam, out of which the 
French troops had been driven by Anunderauz, the 
Rajah of Vizanapore,who had hoisted British colours 
on that place; and the Marquis de Conflans was 
already in motion to avenge the insult. On 
landing, the colonel joined the army of Anundc- 
rauz, who engaged to co-operate against the French, 
in the hope of obtaining the sovereignty of the 
Deccan. Thus, before marching, a treaty was 
drawn up between the colonel and the rajah. 

In the first place, all plunder was to be equplly 
divided; every province conquered was to be left lo 
the rajah, who was to collect all its revenues, with^^tlic 
exception of those of the seaport towns, whicli, witli 
the revenue of the districts adjacent, were to belong 
to the English East India Company, pq treaty 
for their restitution or disposal to anyone else could 
be made Nrithout the consent of both. Finally, 
it was stipulated that the rajah was to supply 
50,000 rupees per month for the support of our 
troops, and 6,000 for the expense of their officers. 

On the 1st of November, the colonel began his 
march, and on the 3rd was joined by the forces of 
the rajah, nearly 4,000-strong, armed with pikes 
and lances, and having four guns, worked by 
EuTopeans; but it was not until the third of the 
following month, that they came in sight of the 
enemy, under the Marquis de Conflans, whom 
Bussy had left in charge of the Deccan, “ near the 
village of Jallapool,” says Smollett, “ but the 
French declining battle, the colonel determined to 
draw them from their advantageous situation, or 
march round, and get between them and Rajah- 
mundry.” 

The force of Conflans consisted of 500 Europeans^ 
with more cannon than they could handle, and a 
large body of native troops, including 500 cavalry, 
and 6,000 sepoys—a force sufficient to overawe 
hordes of effeminate Hindoos, but too weak to 
stand against’ the troo;* of Forde, whose first care 
was to get rid of those of the rajah, as he feared 
they would not fight On the 7th, before dawn, 
that officer began his march, leaving all the sable 
pikemen and archers on their ground; but, at the 
request of the rajah,' he took them under his orders, 
and the whole force marched to Jallapool, where he 
halted on a little, but cultivated, plain, and formed 
in order of battle at nine a.m. 

Conflans, believing that Forde meant to retire, 
had quitted his strong ground on the road that led 
to Vizagapatam, and opened the affair by a can¬ 
nonade, which was followed by forty minutes of 
I musketry. The French, who had come on in con- 


Mid 150 soware, acceding to another^, (siderable haste and .disorder, came suddenly upon 



CAPl'URE OF MASULIPATAM. 
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our troops, who had been concealed by a tall crop intelligence that Laily had been compeUed to raise 
of Indian com, ^d who routed them with consider- the siege of Madras—he appeared, in front of 
able loss, by eleven o’clock. Under Captain Knox, Conflans’ abiding-place, Musulipatam, one of the 
the conduct of our sepoys was most resolute, most considerable seaport towns in Hindostan, and 
Conflans fell back upon his camp under a fire of the strongest and most important place .possessed 
heavy artillery; but he was soon hurled from it by by the French upon the coast. It occupied a rising 
Colonel Forde. Some of the French threw down groigid between two morasses, and was separated 
their arms and cried for quarter / but the V'-'ater from the sea by some narrow sand-hills. It was at 
portion took wildly to flight. once invested, and much adverse cannonading took 

Conflatis had the precaution to send off, early in “clace. • • 

the day, his treasure on two camels; but the spoil By the 7th of April, the ammunition of the 
c^tured by Forde was considerable, and included 1 besiegers, who were much fewer in number than 
thirty guns, mostly brass, fifty tijrabrils laden with ! the besieged, was nearly expended; but as two 
ammunition, seven mortars, 1,000 draught bullocks, 1 breaches had been made, Forde resolved on an 
anti all the tents and military stores. This victory cost immediate assault, as his situation was again 
him only forty-four Europeans killed and wounded, critical. He had only two dnys’ •powder left for 
including five officers, while the French lost thrice the guns in battery; Salabut Jung was at hand 
. that but a great many sepoys jjerished with the army of the Deccan, and Conflans was 

on both sides. Mounted on a fine horse, the ; hourly expecting succours from Pondicherry. The 
marquis rode from the field and never drew bridle j assault was made on three points, at night. Cap- 
till night, when he reached the town of Rgjah-' tain Yorke led the chief forlorn hope, 
mundry, forty miles distant. t Under cover of the starless gloom, the storming 

When the rout of the French began, Colonel parties arrived softly and unseen to the very .edge 
Forde naturally ordered the rajah’s horse to advance of the ditch, before they were discovered. 'I'hen 
in pursuit, but ordered in vain, for these dusky over the walls, flashing redly through the dark, 
warriors, as well as their infantry, with Aminderauz there came a terrible discharge of musketry and 
in the very heart of them, had all taken shelter, grape; but at the point of the bayonet the breaches 
comfortably and conveniently, in a deep dry tank, were entered, and with shouts and cheers, our 
where they cowered during the whole action, and troops carried bastion after bastion, driving the 
refused to move while balls were flying about.* | foe like sheep before them. At last an officer 
If Anunderauz was reluctant to fight, according; came from the marquis to obtain quarter for the 
to stipulation, he was still more reluctant to pay; fast-perishing garrison, and it was granted as soon 
already Forde had spent all that was in his military as he ordered his soldiers to cease firing, 
chest, and his situation became critical, though the Thus, with only 340 Europeans, a few British sea- 
* Flench were still retreating. Rajahmundry, which men, said to be thirty men from the and 

they abandoned, was seized by Captain Knox with 700 sepoys, did Colonel Forde capture by assauit 
a detachment, that he placed in the fort, which was the strong city of Masnlipatam, though garrisoned 
on the north side of the Godavery, and was alike by 522 Europeans, 2,039 Caffirs, Topasses, and 
the key and barrier to the whole country of Vizaga- sepoys; and therein he found 150 pieces of 
patam. It was, however, given up to the rajah on cannon, and vast munition of war. Salabut Jung, 
his paying the expenses of our expedition; but perceiving the success of our forces here, as at 
soon after, the French retook it, and found therein Madras, being well nigh sick of his French alliance, 
a considerable quantity of prize-money, baggage, and dreading the ambition of his brother, who had 
and effects belonging to Forde’s officers. set up a separate interest against him, after march- 

The marquis had now established his head- ing to relieve Conflans, halted, and after waiting 
quarters in Masulipatam, from whence he urged for a little time to see which side won, made ad- 
Salabut Jung to send him instant assistance, lest vances to the Company, with which he concluded 
the British, if unopposed,. should make them- -a treaty to the following effect:— 
selves masters of the entire Deccan. Col- “ The whole of the Circar of Masulipatam shall 
Jecting troops from Hyderabad and Golconda, the be given to the English Company. Salabut Jung 
puppet nabob put his force iq motion; but Colonel will not suffer the French to have a settlement in 
Forde, by marching through, EUore, where several I this country, nor keep them in his service, nor give 
native chiefs joined him, on the 6th of March, I them any assistance. The English, on their part^ 
1759—the day on which he had the gratifying I will not give any assistance to the enemies of the 

♦ Ormc. I soubah.” 
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In addition to Masulipatam, eight districts, as 
well as jurisdiction over the district of Nizampatam, 
with the districts of Codover and Wacalcannar, 
were granted to the Company, without the reserve 
fine or military service. The whole of the territory 
thus ceded extended to eighty miles along the coast, 
and twenty inland, with a revenue of 400,000 
rupees yearly. 

Thuft rapidly and surely, by dividing, conquering, 
and availing ourselves of the quarrels, jealousies; 
and wretched ambitions of the native rulers, were 
we gaining the vast empire, district by district, and 
province^ after province. 

Seven days after the Union Jack had been 
hoisted on tl?c ramparts of Masulipatam, two 
French ships with 300 soldiers on board, appeared 
in the offing, but understanding the fate of the 
place, bore away for Ganjam ; and Colonel ^orde 
was received with all honours, in the camp of our 
new friend and ally, Salabut Jung, who offered him 
for his own private property, a large district, if he 
would march against his rebellious brother, the 
Nizam Ali; but the colonel declined, and urged 
the nabohHo join him in driving the French out 
of Rajahmundry, a movement which the latter 
anticipated by crossing the Kistna and marching 
westward, to join Bassaulet Jung, who took them 
into his pay, while Colonel Forde remained on the 
coast to re-establish our factories, which had been 
destroyed by Bussy. 

Our merchants at Surat, finding themselves much 
oppressed, and exposed to many perils by the Sidee, 
who Commanded the castle on the one hand, by the 
governor of the city, and by the Mahrattas who 
claimed a share in the revenue of that place on the 
other, applied to the presidency of Bomliay, begging 
•theeqaipmentof an expedition to capture the fortress, 
and settle the government , of the city upon a per¬ 
sonage named Pharass Klian, who had been Naib, 
or deputy governor, under Meah Atchund, and as 
such had regulated all to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants. The proposal was at once embraced, 
and Admiral Pococke sent two of his ships on this 
service, while 850 infantry and gunners, under 
Captain Richard Maitland, of the Royal Artillery 
(a regiment raised only nine years before), were 
embarked on board the Company's armed vessels, 
commanded by Captain Watson, on the 9th 
February, 1759; the whole under a civil servant 
named Mr. Spencer- ^ ' 

A landing was efiected aft a place called Dentil- 
sorie, about nine miles friun Surat, on the 15th, 
anil^&ere a camp for 'refreshment was formed on 
the^lKasant shore dulf of Cambay., In 

two days Captain Maitland advanced against the 


French Garden, in which a considerable number of 
the Sidee’s men were posted; bift were driven Out 
after a sharp contest ,He then threw up a battery 
to breach the walls; but as that process seemed 
tedious, a council of war, composed of naval and 
military officers, proposed a general attack, which 
was accordingly executed next morning. An officer 
who was present details the,operations thus;— 

“ The large ships were of no use. The Bombay^ 
grab of twenty guns, and four bomb-ketches, being 
the only ships that had water enough to go into the 
river, and it was with difficulty that those got up to 
the town. Thej)lacewas first attempted by the 
troops, but they were twice repulsed with consider¬ 
able loss, which with desertion greatly reduced 
them. As the last game we had to play, it was 
I determined to break the chain and attack the place 
with our shipping. Accordingly, up^n t^'le ist of 
j March, the Bombay^ grab, and Success, ketch, of 
j twelve six-pounders and an eight-inch mortar, 
commanded by Captains John Cleugh and James 
Lindsay, ran against the chain together and broke 
it. The town was defended by four batteries and 
5,000 men, who made a gallant defence. 'I'he dis- 
! pute lasted four hours, in which time we fired 500 
I shot and forty-two shells, the distance from their 
batteries being only forty yards. Next day the 
castle surrendered. Our ships lost a fburth of their 
complement in killed and wounded.”* 

We took possession of the fortress in the 
name of the Emperor of Delhi, from whom tlie 
Company shortly after obtained the commissions 
of Governor of Surat, and Admiral of the Mogul 
; fleet, with an assignment of ;^25,ooo yearly, out of 
the customs, to support the marine and citadel, 
but our success against the Mahrattas in 1803 
compelled that people to relinquish finally and 
for ever, all claim on Surat, the commerce of which, 
at. the time we conquered it, included diamonds, 
pearls, gold, musk, ambergris, spices, indigo, silk, 
and cotton; but since the rise of Bombay, tlie 
value of its traffic has declined. 

We were fairly established as legal possessors 
of the fortress. The conquest cost us only 200 
men, after which Captain Watson came to anchor 
off Bdmbay, on the 9th of April. 

Colonel Forde—an officer then little known, but 
in whom Clive detected military talents of a very 
high order—^with his slender force remained in 
Masulipatam, awaiting further orders from the presi 
dency of Bengal, or from Colonel Clive, who had 
taken upon himself the responsibility of every great 
measure, and fr>c .months had acted as ff he'were 
Governor-General of all Hindostan, though his real 
* Stiiniy Chrvn,, 1759. 
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post was merely Governor of Fort St David, on the government by rotation; but the ipembers of this 
coast pf Coroimandel. The directors in London, government themselves made* Clwe their president, 
after the ca'tastrophe at Calcutta, and the cowardice and after hearing the particulars of Plassey, the 
oi Brake Acre, had unwisely aM>ointed a Court of Directors named him Governor of Bengal. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE DUTCH IN BENGAL.—BATTLE OF WANDIWASH.—THE COUNTRY RAVAGED.—CHITAPETT REDUCED. 


The French were not the only European enemies 
with whom Wp Trad to cope at this time in Hin- 
dostan. The envy and avarice of the Dutch had 
become excited by the extent of our trade there, i 
and mm:e pardcularly in Bengal, and as they 
possessed a strong fort at Chinsurah, on the 
western bftnk of the Hooghley, about twenty miles 
from Calcutta, where permission had been given 
them to erect it in 1656, by the Sultan Mohammed 
Choudjah, they i^\vtd at Feast to engross the ! 
whole trade in saltpetre; and with this view are 
supposed to have tampered with the new nabob, or 
soLibah, and seSared bis connivance, notwithstand¬ 
ing that he hty under such obligations to the 
Company. 

Their {dans met with die complete ap{)roval.of 
the Govemoit df.Bataviflr who chose the time to 
enforce it when die British squadron had gone to 
the coast of Malfibar. On the pretext of strengthen¬ 
ing the Dutch garrisons in Bengal, he equipped a 
squadron of seven vessels, having on board 500 
Ihitdi troops and 600 Malays, under die command 
of a Cf^nel who bore the very English name of 
RnsSeS. Alter touching at Negapatam, these 
foK^ entered the river of Bengal 'early in October. 

^iVe, who was then at Calcutta, on hearing of 
thehr'designs, which he was determined to defeat, 
cmnplained to the nabob, “who, upon such appli¬ 
cation, could not decesdy refuse an order to the 
Director aild CoM at 'Hooghley, implying that 
this amuonent hot proce^ up the river.*’ 

Colonel CMve, at same time, wrote to the 
Dutch comhiodor^'mdj^dng “that, as he had 
received infonttai^^^itheir design, he could not 
allow them tolatid forces n&qch to Chinsurah.” 
The, comriiodore replied thhf heihad no intention 
of sending troops to Ch^riSUTah, but begged th^t he 
might land some a request which 

^vns^^nted.' oh condHion that they should not 
proceed infand.*''"'- 

In defiance of this^ arrangement, and the' order 


! of the nabob, as soon as all the ships were in^ the 
j commodore sailed up the river to Tannah Fort, only 
I two miles below Calcutta—a stronghold which we 
I had taken in 1756—and M^r^disembaekedthe whole 
of the Dutch troops, who at once began their march, 
with drums beating, for Chinsurah. In the meantime, 
by way of retaliation for the affront he had sus¬ 
tained in being refused access to the Dutch factory, 
he seized several vessels belonging to the East 
! India Company, and on the Calcutta^ Jndiaman, 
commanded by Captain Wilson, dropping down 
the river homeward bound, he gave that officer to 
understand, that if he dared to pass, he should be 
sunk without delay. As if to leave no doubt of 
this, he triced up bis ports, and ran out his shotted 
guns. 

On this the captain put about, and stood back 
to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen lay, and 
fnade his report to Colonel Clive, who forthwith 
ordered the three ships to clear away for action, 
and attack the seven Dutchmen. Their weight was 
thus:— 

The CcUcuUa (twtoty-six guns), Captain Wilson; 
Duke of Dorset gims), Captain Forrester; 

Harttwieke (twenty-six guns). Captain Sampson. 

The Dutch armament was armed with ,302 guns, 
so th^ contest seemed most unequal. The decks 
of our ships were “lined with saltpetre bags to 
screen the men from shot, and each took bn board 
: two additional twclvepounders.” * 

On dropping down the river, the three Indiamen 
found the enemy in order of battle, and ready to 
give them a hpt reception. The Difke of Dorset 
being the first within tange, began the conflict by a * 
broadside of thirteen guns, which was promptly 
returned; and as a dead edm unluckily intervenec^ 
this single ship was, for a time, exposed to the 
whole fire of the enemy's squadron. On a little 
breeze springing up, the CcUmtta , and Ifardnncke 
down to her assistance, and a heavy fire was 
• 1760. 
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no}v maintained gn both sides, till two of the Dutch 
ships cut their cables and bore away, and a third was 
driven on shore. Finding his force thus reduced 
to four, the commodore, after a few more broad¬ 
sides, struck his colours to Captain Wilson, and 
the other two captains followed his example. 
Singularly enough, this victory was won without the 
loss of even one British seaman, whil^ the decks of 
the Dutch presented a dreadful scene of carnage. 
Out of one ship no less than thirty corpses were 
flung to the alligators in the river. The prisoners 
wcfe sent to Calcutta. The seventh ship attempt- 

»ing to make her escape, was captured by the Orford 
anck Royal George^ which had just come from 
Europe. 

The 1,10^ troops were not more fortunate in 
their pwD^es^ Clive no sooner learned that they 
were actually in- full march to Chinsurah, tlian lie j 
dispatched Forde after them, with only 500 men ! 
from Calcutta, with orders to stop them at the 
French Gardens. Proceeding northward, that 
officer entered the town of Chandernagore, where 
lie was fired upon by a party of Dutch sent out 
from Chinsurah to meet the coming reinforcemeat, 
but were routed and dispersed. Colonel Forde 
pushing on, in the morning of the 25th November 
found the enemy prepared to face him on a plain 
near Chinsurah, where, after a brief but bitter contest, 
he totally defeated them, and slew many. All who 
survived were taken prisoners. 

During this contest, the nabob’s son, Meeran, at 
the head of a strong army, maintained a suspicious 
neutrality, and there is little doubt that he would 
have declared for the Dutch had they been vic¬ 
torious. As the event proved, he now offered to 
reduce Chinsurah; but the affair was soon after 
adjusted. The Dutch on the payment of ;£‘ioo,ooo 
for damages, received back their ships and all the 
prisoners, save 300 who took service under the 
Company. The articles of agreement between 
them and the Dutch were ratified on the 5th day of 
December, 1759, and “the affixing of his signature 
to that deed was the last act of authority which 
Clive performed, for his health having again given 
way tp the ravages of the climate, he set sail early 
in February for England." • 

• There he remained five years, and in December, 
1761, as a reward for his many brilliant services in 
India, was raised to the peerage Lord Clive of 
flassey, K.B., a title now merged in the Earldom 
of Powis. 

He left behind him in India many brave and 
experienced officers, inspired by his own genius, 
and trained to war under his own eye; and among 
• “ Gleig.- 
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these the most conspicuous was Colonel (affennudfe 
Sir Eyre) Coote, of the old Irish famUy of Castle 
Cuffe in Queen’s County. While the Fren^ femes 
were cantoned in the vicinity of Wandiwash, ’and 
Lally and Bussy were engaged as usual in bitter 
quarrels, Coote on the 21st November, 1759, pro¬ 
ceeded with some reinforcements against Wandi¬ 
wash, which, with a rapidity like Clive’s, he carried 
by storm on the 29th, at the head of his own rem- 
ment, the 84th, which he had under his ofders wiui 
other Europeans, 1,700 in all, with 3,000 sepoys, 
and fourteen pieces of cannon. At Wandiwash he 
took prisoners 900 men, with forty-nine guns. From 
thence he marched to Carougoly, and took that 
place also, on the lolh of Decemffer, though de¬ 
fended by the Irish Colonel O’Kennely with 600 
men. On the other hand Lally, having obtained' 
the assistance of some Mahratta horse, by some 
! skilful movements, surprised Conjeveram, where, to 
his*disappointment, his starving troops found the 
magazines empty. 

As the breaches made by our artillery at Wan¬ 
diwash were still open, Lally hoped to recover that 
place. Assembling all his forces at Arcot, on the 
roth of February, 1760, he began his march and 
came in sight of the battered fortress; but while 
he and his engineers were considering the mode of 
assault, Coote suddenly came upon them from the 
neighbourhood of Conjeveram, and compelled them 
to- fall back. The military pride of Lally forbade 
him to retreat, for he drew up in order of battle near 
the walls of Wandiwash, which was a rectangular 
fort with fourteen redoubts, and, nothing loth, 
Coote prepared to meet him. 

Our troops on this day consisted of 1,900 Euro¬ 
peans, including eighty troopers, 1,25® sowars, or 
native cavalry, and 2,100 sepoys, formed in three 
lines. In the firSt„the old 84th Regiment was on 
the right flank, the-old 79th on the left, with two 
battalions of the Company in the centre—all with¬ 
out their grenadier companies. On the wings of 
this line were 1,800 sepoys. In the second line 
were all the grenadiers, 300 strong, with 100 sepoys 
on each flank. The third line was formed by the 
black horse, with eighty Europeans in thdr centre. 
A little in advance, and on the left of this line, 
were two field-guns, covered by two companies of 
sepoys. Coote h^ twenty-six pieces of cannon in all. 

The enemy’s force consisted of 2,250 Europeans, 
of whom 300 were huss«vs, and 1,300 were sepoys 
—450 French and natives being left at the batteries 
agaisst the fort. The Mahratta horse numbered 
3,000 sabres; but instead of taking any part in 
the contest, they contented themselves with guafll- 
ipg their mvn camp, and waiting to loot; Utc 
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b^age of whoever might be defeated. On the right 
were posted the European horse, on the left was 
Lally’s Irish Regiment, now reduced to 400 men, 
protected by a tank. The centre was formed by the 
Re^giment of Lorraine, 400 strong, and the Bataillon 
d’lndC) 730 strong. In the tank, to strengthen 
the left, were 300 men, chiefly marines from the 
ships of Count d’Achd In rear was another tank 
held by 400 sepoys, whom Bussy had brought from 
Kurpa; knd the rest, 900 in number, were posted 
in rear of a ridge that lay along the front of the 
camp. Each flank of this ridge was held by fifty 
Europeans. Lally had in the field sixteen field- 
pieces; four were placed in the front tank, and 
the rest by thfees, between the different bodies of 
troops forming the general line. 

I-ally began the battle in person. While the 
British were advancing in the order we have 
given, before they had halted, or were even within 
cannon-shot, the fiery Irishman, at the head of*his 
European horse, by sweeping round the plain 
made a dash at Coote’s third line; but the moment 
his intentions were perceived, the two companies 
of sepoys, posted apart with the two field-guns, 
were ordered tb form m potence, that is, at an acute 
angle from the line, to enfilade the approaching 
cavalry. At the same time the black horse went 
threes-about to the rear, as if to face the enemy, 
but purposely threw themselves into confusion, 
that they might have a pretext for flight, and 
thus left the eighty Europeans alone to receive 
the coming charge, before which they must inevit¬ 
ably have givtn way. 

The two sepoy companies with the two guns, 
which were well handled by Captain Barker, poured 
in such a flanking fire, that the French cavalry 
fled, and left Lally no choice but to follow them 
with a heart swollen by rage. , By this' time we 
had halted, the cannonade had opened on both 
sides, and the superiority was decidedly with the 
guns of Coote, while Lally, on returning, found 
his infantry full of bitter impatience under the loss 
they were sustaining by not being brought to closer 
quarters. This he fully seconded by his own hot 
impetuosity, for Ife ordered the whole line to ad¬ 
vance, and th^ the roar of musketry and clouds 
of smoke became general from flank to flank. 

The Regiment of Lorraine formed in a column 
of twelve files frontage, advanced at a rush against 
oitr 84th, thinking to burst through it by sheer 
weight; but Coote ordextd the battalion to ** re¬ 
serve its fire until theft ^assailants were within fifty 
yardij^V aqd then it went crashing into theft front* 
ranks, nearly every bulW killing double deepi The 
oblong column staggered, reeled, and swayed to 


and fro for a moment; it then py^ficd on over the 
fallen, and mingled with the 84th in a wild, ‘dread¬ 
ful m^l^e with the bayonet; but, unable to with¬ 
stand that resolute regiment, it gave way in utter 
disorder. At that moment a French tumbril ex¬ 
ploded in the front tank, killing and wounding 
eighty men, and all in its neighbourhood abandoned 
the place. 

Of this disorder Coote took instant advantage, 
and ordered Major Brereton to advance with the 
whole of the 79th Regiment and seize the tank. 
Bravely he executed the order, and had just can led 
the point, when a bullet slew him. He was a gallant * 
and accomplished officer, whose fall was a loss to 
the army and his country. The capture of the 
tank uncovered the left of the Regitr-ent de Lally, 
which, as soon as the field-guns there^were brought 
to play upon it, began to waver, and then the day 
was lost to France, while Bussy, making a gallant 
effort to retrieve its fortune by a bayonet charge, 
was taken prisoner. 

The centre and other flank of the enemy’s line 
made little or no resistance, while the sepoys, 
posted in rear of the covering ridge, when ordered 
to advance, flatly refused to obey ; and, convinced 
now that further fighting was useless, Lally aban¬ 
doned his camp to the British, who instantly 
entered it. In this battle, a writer says' truly: 

“ The handful of heroes of Lally’s own corps was 
left to do battle with the whole British army. The 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery fell upon their un¬ 
protected flanks: yet still they fought until the 
field was soaked with their blood, and the tired 
remnant were swept before the repeated charges of 
overwhelming numbers as the monsoon rolls over 
the surges of the sea. The Irish suffered dread¬ 
fully, and were left alone to combat and to die, 
winning for themselves an honour scarcely inferior 
to that of Fontenoy, even in defestt” 

But for the manner, moreover, in which these 
brave exiles covered the retreat, the French army 
must have been utterly annihilated. The French 
loss was 800 men killed and wounded, and fifty 
taken prisoners, among whom were Brigadier- 
General de Bussy, Quartermaster-General^ the 
Chevalier de Godeville, Colonel Murphy, and 
several other officers. There were also taken 
twenty-four pieces of camion, eleven tumbrils, the 
tents, and all the baggage. 

The British losses were 262 killed and wounded 
Coote’s native cavalry did no more for him than 
Lally’s Mahrattas did for France; they kept ssdely 
out of reach of ahot and shell, and would not 
follow up the enemy even when routed. On 
being joined by the detachment which he whad 
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left on the batftries before Wandiwash, Lally con¬ 
tinued‘his retreat without reinforcing his garrison 
in the small hill-fort of Chitapett; and Coote, on 
whom no chanceof advantage was ever thrown away, 
resolved to capture it, while ’Captain Wood, with 
his garrison, was ordered to advance from Cauvcry- 
pauk and invest the fortress of Arcot; and i,ooo 
native cavalry, and 300 sepoys under the Baron de 
Vanerst, were dispatched south to ravage all the 
country between Pondicherr)' and Alamparva, in 
retaliation for the outrages committed by the French 
and^he Mahrattas in the districts of what was now 
Jjecoming British India; and these orders they 
executed with such genial fidelity, that they gave 
to the flames eighty-four villages, and captured 
8,000 head 0^ cattle, entailing terrible sufferings 
on the goor peasantry, who had no interest what- 
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ever in this war which those Europeans had cona^ ^ 
to wage among them. ‘ . 

On the 26th of January, 1760, Chitapett was 
invested, and made but a small show of resistance^; 
for in three days Coote and his entire force haHM 
within cannon-shot of it; two eighteen-pounders 
guns were placed in battery, and soon made a 
practicable breach. On this, the Chevafier de Tilly 
surrendered with his garrison of fifty-six Europeans 
and 300 sepoys. On the same day th% Khan, 
with all his pestilent Mahrattas, evacuated the 
Carnatic. 

Almost immediately after, the town and fortress 
of Timmerycottah surrendered. This place is chiefly 
remarkable for a great cataract near it, which has a 
fall of sixty feet in height into a basin 120 .feet in 
breadth. 


CHAPTER XVL 

CAPTURE OF ARCOT AND REDUCTION OF PONDICHERRY.—FATE OF THE COUNT DE LALLY.— FALL OF 

• » 

THE FRENCH POWER IN INDIA. 


Intent on fresh conquests and on utterly crushing 
the power of France in India, the ist of February 
saw Colonel Eyre Coote before Arcot. The works 
of the fortress had been greatly strengthened of 
late. The ditch had been hewn in the solid rock 
to a unifonn depth of six feet. A glacis and 
covered way had been carried completely round 
the inside of it, and on the north a strong ravelin, 
armed with six pieces of cannon, communicated 
with the fort by a gate; before which lay a draw¬ 
bridge. , 

The three British batteries opened on the 5th, but 
the artillery was light, and ammunition scarce, so- 
their progress was slow; yet the sap was pushed on, 
till by the 9th it was very near the glacis, and two 
breach^ had been made within six feet of its base. 
The means of defence wer^ by no means exhausted, 
when, to his natural surprise, -Coote received an 
offer of voluntary capitulation. The terms wert 
briefly arranged, and the grenadi^ of the army 
ne!it morning took possession of the gates with 
fixed bayonets. 

The garrison, consisting of 247 Frenchmen, and 
the same number of sepoys, had not as yet suffered 
a single casualty, and might have held the place 
till it ivas regularly assaulted; but the French were 


fast losing alike heart and prestige. In Arcot were 
found twenty-two pieces of cannon, four mortars, 
and much warlike stores. The 29th of February 
.saw Coote before Tyndivanum, a town situated at 
the junction of several roads all leading to^ Pondi¬ 
cherry, which is only twenty-five miles distant. 
“The object of this march,'* says Beveridge, “could 
not be misunderstood; and the French, who had com¬ 
menced the war ill the full confidence of establish¬ 
ing an undisputed supremacy,, became aware that 
their next struggle must be for existence. To pre¬ 
pare for the worst they endeavoured to obtain 
possession of all the commanding posts in the 
vicinity.” 

Lally, who, after his defeat at Wandiwash, found 
it impossible to remain long on the strong but 
barren hill of Gingee, to which he had retreated, 
now fell back with his famished forces to Pondi¬ 
cherry. There he quarrelled with the Council and 
all the civil authorities, calling them “embezzlers 
and peculators—traitors and cowards.” And while 
these unseemly squabbles went on in the last strong¬ 
hold of Prance in India, her flag was tom down 
by the troops of Coote, from every place on which , 
it had been hoisted. 

Timmerj'cotuh, we Iiave shown, surrendered, 
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and Tnnomalee^lso; Devi-Cottah was evacuated; 
Alathparva and Permacoil were taken by storm, 
and the country wasted by fire and sword. Carical, 
the most impoitant place on the coast next to 


1760, triumphantly encamped withm four miles of 
that place, which was to witness the last scene In 
the unsuccessful and brilliant, but stormy, career pf 
the famous Count de Lally. 



Pondicherry, was blocked up by an armament from 
Madras; the garrison made a wretched defence, 
an<f surrendered on the 6th of April ert Lally could 
attempt to relieve it; and the captures of Chillam- 
baram, Valdore, and Cuddalore, rapidly followed. 
All the petty forts round Pondicherry yere speedily 
reduced; the whole surrounding country fell into 
the hands of the British, who, by the ist of May, 


The approach of the rainy season, together with 
his well-known skill and resolute character, caused 
a regular siege to be deemed impracticable for a 
time; but ultimately it was resolved to block up the 
fortress by sea and land. Lally had with him only 
1,500 French troops (100 of them being horse), die 
remnants of nine battalions of the king’s and com¬ 
pany’s service. The chivalry, artillery, and Invalidcs 
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of the latter; the Creole volunteers of the Isle of 
Bourbon; the A^tillerie du Roi; the Regiments de 
Marine, de Lorraine, dTnde, and his own, the 
119th of the line. He had 900 sepoys. There 
were at this time three corps in the French service 
named from the ancient province of Lorraine—Les 
Gardes Lorraines, or 30th Foot; 69th Regiment 
de Lorraine, and 104th Royal Lorraine. 

It was long since the French had received the 
slightest *Succour from their impoverished mother 
country, against which we were now waging a des¬ 
perate war in America, the West Indies—in every 
quarter pf the globe where she had possessions, 
ships, or colonies. Hemmed up in the strong town 
with iaint and fading hopes, lally could but long 
for the arrival of some squadron, that would bring 
him men, money, or provisions, from Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, or some other quarter. But he 
would be a bold and skilful French seaman who 
could now escape the keen-eyed vigilance of the 
British sailors of those days ; for Admiral Cornish 
blocked up the Coromandel coast with six sail of 
the line, and Admiral Stevens, who had succeeded 
Admiral Pococke, Aow appeared with five ships of 
the line, on board of one of which came three 
companies of the Royal Artillery. 

The entire fleet of Cornish was a very powerful 
one, and consisted of nineteen sail, twelve of 
which were of the line, armed with 668 pieces of 
cannon. 

in his dire extremity Lally turned his eyes to¬ 
wards Mysore, ;^ere Hyder Ali—^whose terrible 
name was to find an echo in futurh history—had 
established his authority by force of arms. To 
bring Hyder on Foote's rear, and compel him to 
raise the siege, Lally offered him present posses¬ 
sion of what it was scarcely in his power to give, 
the fortress of Thiagur, on a tqountain which was 
fifty-two miles from Pondicherry, and Commanded 
two passes Into the Carnatic, with the future pos¬ 
session of TineveUy and Madura—:^;;^ dispossess¬ 
ing the British, no easy ^k for even Hyder. A 
treaty, however^ was concluded, and that personage 
agreed to send cattle to feed the starving French, 
and troops to fight their besiegers. 

Coote sent a. detachment to cut off their march. 
This was done effectually; the Mysorean force was 
small, and on meeting a repulse, and discovering 
fully the deplorable state to which. Lally was re¬ 
duced, they fell badt with the catde to their own 
country. Shortly bdbre this, six of die Company's 
ships arrived at Madras and diere landed 600 inea 
More and more troops continued to pour in, but 
still not a ship, not a zbai^ or a barrel of beef for 
Lally; ** and in Octobd*ei picturesque regiment of 


kilted men from the bleak Highl^^s Of Scotland 
were disembarked to try their mettle, and their 
power of enduring heat in the lowlands of Hin- 
dostan.** 

The corps thus referred to was the 89th Highland 
Regiment, which had been raised in the preceding 
year among the' clan Gordon by Colonel S. Long 
Morris, who 4iad mariied the Duchess Dowager of 
Gordon, and the men almost all of them bore the 
Gordon surname. But at first only a detachment 
of it served at Pondicherry. 

Lally, on the 17 th of March, had fallen backK)n 
the fortress, bravely disputing every foot of ground, • 
until in front of Pondicherry, where he formed his 
famous lines, which for twelve weeks he defended 
with such valour and skill, till he began still more 
to lose heart after Hyder Ali failed him. ^ f olonel 
Coote was aware that the fortress was so Strong by 
art and nature, that he could hope to reduce it by 
famine only, especially when held by such a soldier 
as Lally, who had a vast store of ammunition and 
cannon, including 700 pieces of all kinds, many 
millions of ball-cartridge, and had planted on the 
thirteen great bastions, the six gates, and the walls, 
which were five miles in circumference, 508 brass 
and iron guns, independent of mortars. 

Lally led a fierce sortie on the night of the znd 
of September agajpst Coote's advanced posts, but 
was repulsed with the loss of many men and seven¬ 
teen guns. Of this affair an officer of the 89th 
wrote thus : “ After a volley from our pieces, these 
we threw down—off with our bonnets, out with our 
swords, gave them [the French] three huzzas, and 
rushed in full speed to the muzzles of their gun^ 

I of which they left-us in full possession, though not 
without loss on our side, for the guns were filled 
almost ta the mouth with bars of iron six inches 
; long, and lesser pieces of jagged iton," &c.* Eight 
I days subsequently the last work of the fortified lines 
! was carried, and the French were completely en¬ 
closed in Pondicheijy. Coote had no men killed, 
including Major Monson, whose leg was carried 
away by a cannon-ball. In this affair the High¬ 
landers, who were only fifty in number, and com¬ 
manded by Captain Geoige Morrison, in their 
fierce eagerness to get at the enemy burst from the 
rear through the grenadiers of the 79th B^giment. , 

Count d*Ach^, the naval comander, having by 
his sailing elsewhere, completely abandoned Lally 
to his fate, a fiffy-four gun ship, a frigate of thirty-siJf, 
and four French Indiamen, were hopelessly shut up 
in the roadstead. In the month of October, only- 
five sail of the line, tindei: Captain Robert Haldane, 
were required to block up Pondicherry from tfie 
* Letter in Edinburj^ Cettrant, 1761. ^ 
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seaward, whill Coote pushed on the investment by 
land,-and on the i6th November, ^ter the arrival 
of a ship from Madras, with the necessary stores, it 
was resolved to turn \he investment into a close 
siege. 

Scarcity of provisions compelled LaJly to expel 
a vast number of natives from the town; but as 
Coote drove them back, many perished under the 
fire of the guns, which were in full operation. 
Many of our people died of fatigue in the trenches. 
Among these was Sir Charles Chalmers, of Cults, 
a Sottish baronet who served in the artillery, 
though his estates had been forfeited after 
Culloden. 

6n the 26th of October, Coolers forces were 
3,500 Europeans and 7,000 sepoys. 

The rains abated on the 26th, and Colonel 
Coote ^Itectfd the engineers to select proper places 
for the erection of the batteries, and they all 
opened together on the 8th December, at midnight. 
Though formed at a considerable distance, they 
had a serious effect, but the besieged returned the 
fire with great vigour. This mutual caniionading 
continued until Christmas Day, when the engineers 
formed a new battery, and effected a breach in the 
north-west counterguard and curtain. Though the 
approaches were retarded for some days by a 
violent storm, which almost ruined our works, the 
damage was soon repaired, and a considerable post, 
the Redoubt of San Thom^, was taken from the 
enemy in assault, by the 89th Highlanders, but was 
afterwards recaptured by 300 French grenadiers 
from the sepoys who occupied it. 

By this time the scarcity of provisions in the city 
was so great, that thd*%oldiers had ta subsist on the 
flesh of elephants, camels, horses, and dogs. The 
latter sold, says Baron Grant, for twenty-four rupees 
each. 

By the 15th of January, 1761, another battery, 
armed with ten guns and three mortars, was opened 
against the skirt of the Bleaching Town, and 
another was formed at only 150 yards from the 
walls. It proved unnecessary, as on the evening 
of the x5th, just as the red sunshine was fading on 
the great bastions of Pondicherry, a white flag was 
seen coming from thence to the trendies. 

, The bearers of it were Father Lavacer, “ sup^ 
rieur gdndral des Jesuites Fran^ais dans les Indes,” 
Colonel Durr^, of the Ardllerie du Roi, and MM. 
Moracin and Courtin, members of the council. 
They bore also two memorials, one signed by 
Lally, and the other by the governor and council 
The former was very characteristic of the count, 
from its proud and petulant style. As if he had 
been^about to dictate terms, instead of receiving 


them, he began by an irrelevant preamble,^ 
the British had taken Chandemagore, against tbe 
faith of the treaties of neutrality which had. always 
subsisted between the European nations in Bengal, 
and especially between the British and French;” 
also, “ that the government of Madras had refus^ 
to fulfil the conditions of a cartel between the two 
crowns.” 

In consequence of this, it was impossible for hyn 
to propose a capitulation for the city of Pondi- * 
cherry; but, that “ the troops of the king and 
company surrender themselves, for want of pro¬ 
visions, prisoners of war to his Britannic Majesty, 
conformably to the terms of the cartel;" adding that 
Colonel Coote might take possession of the Ville- 
nore Gate on the morrow. 

“ I demand,” wrote Lally, “ from a principle of 
justice and humanity, that the mother and sisters of 
Raza Sahib (then in the city) may be permitted to 
seek an asylum where they please, or that they may 
remain prisoners among the English, and not be 
delivered into the hands of Mohammed Ali Khan, 
which are red with the blood of the husband and 
father, to the shame of those who gave up Chunda 
Sahib to him.”* 

To all this, Colonel Coote replied thus :— 

** The particulars of the capture of Chanderna- 
gore having been long since transmitted to His 
Britannic Majesty by the officer to whom the 
place surrendered, Colonel Coote cannot take cog¬ 
nisance of what passed on that occasion, nor can 
he admit the ^me as in any way relative to the 
surrender of Pondicherry. 

“ The disputes which have arisen concerning the 
cartel concluded between their Britannic and Most 
Christian Majesties being as yet undecided, Colonel 
Coote has it not in his power to admit that the 
troops of His Most Christian Majesty, and of the 
French East India Company, shall be deemed 
prisoners of war to His Britannic Majesty; but 
requires that they shall surrender themselves 
prisoners of war, to be used as he shall think con¬ 
sistent with the interest of the king, his master; 
and Colonel Coote will show all such indulgences 
as are consistent with humanity. 

“Colonel Coote will send the grenadiers of his 
raiment, between the hours of eight and nine o clock 
to-morrow morning, ’to take possession of the Ville- 
nore Gate; and the next morning, between the 
same horns, he will take possession of the gate of 
Fott St. Lewis. 

“ The mother and sisters of Raza Sahib shall be 
escorted to Madras, where proper care' shall be 
taken for their safety, and they shall not on any 

^ Lcfuim GoMelUt tj6t. 
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account be delivered into the hands of the Nabob 
Mohammed Ally Cawn (sic), 

** Given at the headquarters, in the camp before 
Pondicherry, the 15th day of January, 1761. 

(Signed) “ Eyre Coote. 
"To Arthur Lally, Esq., Lieut.-General of H.M.C. 

Majesty’s forces in India, &c. &c.” 

'Coote ^declined any reply to the question of 
respecting the churches and permitting the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. According 
to stipulation, at the hours named, the grenadiers 
of the 84th took over the Villenore Gate from 
the Irish soldiers of Lally, mutually presenting 
arms; and the 79th Regiment took possession of 
the citadel. 

So fell the capital of the French Indies, S lifter a 
siege which the skill of Lally, together with his 
obstinate vajour, had protracted, amid innumerable 
difficulties, against forces far exceeding his famished 
garrison in numbers. On the T7th, he marched out 
at their head, exposed to many insults, as his long 
resistance had maddened bis soldiers. On that 
day, there came forth with him, officers included :— 
Artillerie du Roi, 83 ; the Regiment de Lorraine, 
237; the Regiment de Lally, 230; the Regiment 
du Marine, 295; Artillery'of the French East 
India Company, 94; Cavalry and Volontaires de 
Bourbon, 55; Bataillon d’Inde and Invalided, 316 
of all ranks. To cut to pieces their commissary was 
one of the first acts of these prisoners of war, and 
Lally would have shared the same fate had he not 
taken skelter in the British camp. 

The munition of war found in Pondicherry was 
enonpous, and the mere list thereof would fill 
many pages. There were taken 671 guns and 
mortars, 14,400 muskets and pistols, 4,895 swords, 
1,200 poleaxes, 84,041 cannon-balls, with gun¬ 
powder in proportion, 22,500 shells ‘ and hand- 
grenades, 12,000 iron ramrods, 20 hogsheads of 
flints, and so forth. The whole plunder was valued 
at ^2,000,000 sterling. 

The fortifications were ordered to be blown up, 
and the Gordon Highlanders formed the new 
garrison, and on the same d&y that Lally surren¬ 
dered, his Scottish comrade, Law de Lauriston, on 
whose assistance he had long relied, was totally 
defeated by Major Camac, and taken prisoner, 
together with sixty Frendi officers, and the young 
Mogul, whom he had persuaded to advice against 
Coote with a vast host « 

On the 3rd of Fcbruaiy, the nabob made his 
entry into Pondicherry, accompanied by his 
brother; both were^'soated in a magnificent'how- 
dah, on the back of « gigantic elephant; six more 
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elephants followed, two and two, bearing chiefs; 
next came his twelve wives in a covered wagon 
drawn by buffaloes, and then followed his troops, 
armed with bows and arrov^s, shields and tulwars, 
matchlocks, lances, and daggers. 

Miserable indeed was th.e fate that befell 
Lally after all his wounds, services, and exertions 
in the cause, of France. By the contemptible 
court of Louis he was made a special victim to 
popular clamour. After being detained for nearly 
four years in a close prison, and being most 
barbarously and infamously tortured again and 
again, he' was condemned to be executed, accord¬ 
ing to the following Report among the papers 
printed in the scarce " History of the Mauritius,” 
by the Vicomte de Vaux. 

“ In consequence of the very weighty conclusions 
which the procurour-g^n^ral had given against the 
Count de Lally, he was removed during the night 
of Sunday, 4th May (176^), from the Bastille to 
the prison of the Conciergerie, which communicates 
by several staircases with the different apartments 
belonging to the Court of Parliament. Though it > 
was but one o'clock in the morning when he 
arrived'at the Conciergerie, he refused to go to 
bed, and about seven he appeared before the 
judges. They ordered him to be divested of his 
red riband ‘and cross, to which he submitted with 
the most perfect indifference; and he was then 
placed on the stool to undergo a course of inter¬ 
rogation. At this moment, clasping his hands and 
lifting up his eyes, he exclaimed, ‘ Is this the reward 
of forty years* faithful service ?* The inquiry 
lasted six hours. At three in the afternoon it re¬ 
commenced, and the Marquis de Bussy and Count 
d’Achd were successively confronted with him. 

. . . The sitting lasted till ten at night, when the 
count was taken back to the Bastille, surrounded 
by guards and several companies of the city watch. 

“ The following day, at six in the morning, the 
judges began to give their opinions, and they were 
not concluded till four in the afternoon, when they 
pronounced an drrif which contained only a simple 
recital of the proceedings against him and other per¬ 
sons accused of abuses and crimes in the East Indies, 
with their acquittal or condemnation, but without 
stating the facts or reasons on which they were re-, 
spectivciy founded. The sentence stated that he had 
been accused and convicted of having betrayed the 
interests of the king and the East India Company; 
of abusing his authority, and of exactions, &c., 
from the subjects of His Majesty, as well as the 
foreigners resident in Pondicherry; for the repara¬ 
tion of which, and other crimes, it was declared 
that he should be deprived of all his titles, hoqpurs, 
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and dignities, have his head separated from 
his body in the Flace de Grhve." 

Sa(^ced to the znob, as La Bourdonnai^ and 
Dupleix had been, this brave Irish soldier of 
fortune was accordingly drawn on a hurdle to the ' 
Place de Grhve, on the 9th of May, with a gag in 
his mouth to prevent him addressing the people, 
and there he was hurriedly, almo^ privately, be¬ 
headed in the dusk of the moming-^^ a murder,” 
says Orme, “ committed with the sword of justice,” 
—and almost in sight of his son, \he famous Count 
Lally de Tollendal of a future era. 

*At the reduction of Pondicherry, no regiment 
suffered so much as that of Sir William Draper, 
whft raised a beautiful cenotaph near his own house 
on Clifton Downs, surmounted by an um, and 
inscribed as,Sacred to those departed warriors 
of the 75ith Begiment, by whose valour, discipline, 
and perseverance, the French land forces were first 
withstood and repulsed, the commerce of Britain 
preserved, and her settlements rescued from im¬ 
pending destruction.” 

It also bore the names of two majors, ten 
captains, and twenty-one subalterns, who fell in the 
war in Asia. ^ 

The white banner of France still waved on the 
hill-fort of Thiagur, fifty miles in the interior—the 
same place which Lally had promised to Hyder 
Ali, and over the triple stronghold on the hill of 
Gingee, about thirty-five miles westward of Pondi- 
cherry; but both places were totally isolated, and 
destitute of all hope of relief, and they, with the 
little settlement of Mah^ on the coast of Malabar, 
were yet to be reduced, ere the conquest of French 
India could be quite complete—^yet we had only 
four battalions of the line, at that time, in ‘the 
country. 

In January, 1761, some shipping from England 
had landed troops at Tellicherry to be employed 
in the reduction of Mah^; but, as it lay within the 
boundaries of the Bombay Presidency, authority to 
attack it did not arrive till the beginning of the 
subsequent month, and an alliance with some of 
tlie neighbouring chiefs was diligently formed mean¬ 
while by the French governor, who had only with 
him K)o Europeans, while the attacking force under 
Major Hector Munro of the old Gordon High- 
' landers (who died a general in 1B06), consisted of 
900 British, &nd 700 native ttoops. Though the 
qjtiefs promised liberally, wljen the major and 
Admiral Cornish appeared off the coast on the loth 
February, not a man df theri vras forthcoming; 
and the governor deemed himself fortunate, when, 
instead of being compelled to surrender at discre- 
rion, he was permitted to march out with the 


honours of war, and was sent under cartel to the 
isle of Bourbon. Thus was this distriqt, so rich la 
pepper, cardamom, cacao, arak, sandal, and other 
odoriferous woods, added to our possessions, tdl. it 
was given back in 1783. 

Prior to this, Gingee had been invested by 
Captain Stephen Smith, with eight companicB of 
sepoys. It was commanded by a Scotsman, in 
the French service, named MacGregor, whose 
garrison consisted of only 150 Europeans, 6eo 
sepoys, and 1,000 Colleries, or hill-men. Con¬ 
ceiving the hill-forts to be impregnable, he was 
somewhat surprised to find that one was taken by 
storm. The two most powerful yet remained, and 
a deadly climate added to their strength, so on 
being summoned, MacGregor stoutly replied that 
he could defend himself for three years against 
100,000 men. Ultimately he demanded terms, 
which, though somewhat extravagant, were apeeded 
to, and on the 5 th of April, he marched out with 
the honours of war. 

Thiagur, which had been returned to the French, 
after their treaty with’ the 'Rajah of Mysore was 
broken up, shared the &te of Gingeei After being 
blockaded and bombarded by Major Preston for 
sixty-five days, the governor, though he had still 
two months’ provisions in store, surrendered on the 
same terms as those which were accorded to Lally, 
and then*the French had not so much as a single 
military post in all India. 

Some castles or forts, named Motally, Nellea- 
saroon, and Vererttala, which were subordinate to 
Mah^, after being suddenly evacuated by the 
French, on the fall of that place, were promptly 
occuj^ed by some Nairs, under a chief with the 
lofty title of “ Kapoo, King of Cherical and nephew 
of Badenlealamkur, King Regent of Colastry.” 
Without delaying^an hour on hearing of the move¬ 
ments of this mysterious personage, Major (after¬ 
wards Sir Hector) Munro, with 380 Gordon 
Highlandgrs-*who but a year before had been 
shepherds, ploughmen, and gillies in Scotland— 
some of the Company’s troops, a twelve and nine- 
pounder, marched against him. Captain Nelson, 
lately engineer of fhe French garrison at Mahc^ 
and several French officers, burning for revenge on 
their faithless black allies, accompanied him as 
volunteers; the forts were taken, and with them 
fell the last fragments of the French power in 
India. “It was on the Malabar coast,” says a 
writer, “that the first contentions began; and when 
the rumble of warlike prep^ations was hushed, and 
the tap of the French drum was silent along the 
shofes of Coromandel and in the Deccan, the din 
of batde was heard, and the mournful parade of 
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these wars seems strange, when we find by Millw’s 
Lists in 1762 that the number of men employed in 
that year for the service amounted to 328,127. 


vanquished and disarmed captams was seen on the 
coast of M^bar." 

The smallness of the British forces in India in 
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‘CHAPTER XVII. 

CLIVK returns to INDIA FOR THE LAST TIME. 


We have already related how Clive had been 
honoured in England, and raised to an Iris!) 
peerage; but serious changes tpqk place in the 
British'government on the de&lh of George II., 
the accession of George III., and the formation of 
a cabinet under the Earl of Bute, in place of Clive’s 
friend and patron, the great Chatham. The fortune 
CHve had accumulated .by his thrift, and the chances 
of successful warfare in-the Eas^ without reckoning 
the jagbire that had been conferred on him,, 
amounted to and the latter was valued 

at about ;£^3^ooo more. He was deemed to be 
far ridier than he really was, and A^acaulay ihates 
his ftntune very ! 

“ *rte weal* Of Cfi^ was such as enabled him to 
vie with the first grand^td': BngUnd,” says the great 
Essayist There piimn proof that he remitted 
more than ;^8o,ooO through the Duteh East India-. 
Company, and mor^jten ^40,000 through the 
English Company, fte amount which he also 


seftt home through private houses was consider¬ 
able. He invested great sums in jewels, then a 
very common mode of remittance from India. His 
purchases of diamonds at Madras alone amounted 
to ;£‘25 ,ooo. Besides a great mass of money, he 
had an.Indian estate valued by himself at 27,000 
a year. His whole annual income, in the opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as 
low as possible, exceeded ;^4o,ooo; and incomes 
of :^^40,ooo, at the accession of George IIJ., were 
at least as rare as incomes of ;^zoo,ooo novA We 
may safely .aftiz|h^^t no Englishman who started 
with noting, has ever, in any line of life, created" 
suchVforl^ine at the caHy age of thirty-four.” 

, On his own friends and relations he spent ^e 
sum of ;^5o,ooa 

All parties courted him, for his wealth could 
command many votes in the House. His admira¬ 
tion for Pitt was great, and he steadily adhered 
to him, till the Great Commoner lost office 
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by the preponderating influence of Lord Bute; 
thus when ^he latter made overtures to him, Clive 
rejected them; and when the unpopular minister 
—unpopular chiefly through the provincial spirit 
of the age—carried on his negociations for a peace 
with France, he most naturally avoided Clive on 
all questions touching the condition and affairs of 
India. Though he had diawn this neglect upon 
himself, the fiery conqueror of Bengal became in¬ 
censed, ajX the more that he knew that the French 
ministry- were in constant- communication with 
the Marquis de Bussy on the same matters. 

After his capture at the battle of Wandiwash, 
Bussy had instantly been liberated on his parole 
by Colonel Coote, who sincerely respected him as 
a man and a «oldier; and when the hero of Clol- 
conda arrived in Paris he experienced a reception 
very different from those accorded to Lally or 
DupleiK. Some time before he left India he had 
remitted from the Circars and the Deccan a vast 
fortune to France, where he married a niece of 
the Due de Choiseul, and was shown the higliest 
lavour and consideration at the court of Louis XV. 

As the negociations for the treaty of peace went 
on, Clive joined Pitt and the Opposition in con¬ 
demning and denouncing it. He foresaw what 
would follow—the restoration of Pondicherry and 
other plaees to France—and warmly urged that the 
Freiich should be limited as to the number of men 
they were te maintain on the coast of Coromandel, 
and that—save as merchants—they should never 
be admitted into Bengal. 

The Earl of Bute thanked him for his memorial 
on these matters, and though impatient to carry 
out the treaty, which was far indeed from satisfying 
Clive, the terms of it proved 'less unfavourable to 
our interests in India than they might have been; 
but the eleventh article nearly umjid all that Clive, 
Coote, and others had deme^ It ran thus:— 

In East Indies, Great Britain shall restore 
to France, in the condition diey are how in, the 
cliff^ent factories which that crown possessed, as 
well on the coast of Coromandel and Orixa as on 
that of Malabar, as also in Bengal, at the beginning! 
of thcTyear i 749 * His Most Christian Majesty 
shall restore on his ^ide all that' lie may have 
conquered from Oreat ^tain in the East Indies 
during the present war; and will expressly cause: 
NatUl and Tapanoully, in die* island of Sumatra j 
(given to the Dutch by the Count d’Estaing) to be 
restored: he engages furthjpr not to erect fortifica¬ 
tions. or keep troops in ahy part of dominions, 
of the Soubah of Bengal. And in order to preserve 
future peace on the caa&t of Coromandel and | 
Orixa, the English and French shall acknowledge j 
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Mohammed Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the 
Carnatic, and Salabut Jung for fawful Soubah’ of 
the Deccan; and both parties shall renoimce all 
demands and pretensions of satisfaction with which 
they might charge each other or their Indian allies 
for the depredations or pillage committed on either 
side during tk^ war.” * 

Finding themselves quite unable to win over 
Clive to their interests, the Bute ministry began to 
league themselves with a Mr. Sullivan, and certain 
otlier directors of the Company, who openly hated 
him, and were forming plans to diminish ajike 
his wealth and reputation. Nothing was said^ 
as yet about his conduct towards Surajah Dowlah, 
or against his acceptance of treasure from l^eer 
Jafficr after the battle of Plassey; but that which 
Sullivan, and those who leagued in’jealousy and 
hate, called criminal, “ was Clive’s «ccej^flince of 
the jaghire, and his insisting on payment of those 
quit-rents from the Company." 

The best lawyers of the day maintained that the 
grant of rent which Cliv§ had obtained was valid, 
and made exactly on the same terms as those by 
which the Company held their possessions in 
Bengal; they had acquiesced in the grant for 
two years, and in making any attempt to prove 
that Meer Jaffier was without the power to confer 
on Clive the estate in dispute, they must equally 
show that the nabob had no right to confer what 
he had done on the Company. 

It was alike unwise and indelicate to semtinise 
too closely any of those rights acquired in India; 
yet the directors, in their hostility and their 
avaricious desire to appropriate ;£^3o.ooo per 
^nnum; which they were bound to pay to th6 ^ 
nabob before his transfer of rent, and in their 
narrow-minded hatred of Clive, persevered in their 
plans, and actually confiscated the estate by stopping 
payment of the rents, which they put in their own 
pockets. 

Lord Clive, equally impetuous and indignant, 
without the delay of a day, filed a bill in Chancery 
against the Court of Directors, who, under the 
guidance-and influence of Sullivan, endeavoured 
to protract the judgment of Chancery by those 
stratagems of delays which the chicanety of 
the law so read^^rmits; but it is alleged that, 
damped by opinions delivered by Mr. 

Philip Yorke, who died Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain in 1770, and of Sir Fletcher Norton^ 
afterwards first Lord Grantly, who died in 1789, 
and of other equally eminent lawyers, they became 
hopeless of obtaining a decision in their favour.^ 

CliVK^^etermined to carry war into the enefn/s 
^ • • Connick’s History, voL i. 
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camp, had or^red his ^hts in Calcutta to insti- Still he declined to accept the nonuaation UBtil 
tule proceeding^against the Company there, and to -the next annual election of directors should become 
transmit an exact account of them, that the same known. Accordingly, on the a5th of April, 1764^ 
course might be adopted in Britain. But while this an obstinate contest ended in the triumph of Clive, 
internal strife was going on, and the Company were while Sullivan’s election as a director was carried 
seeking to crush the man who had buttressed up by only one vote ; and in his subsequent contest 
their crumbling power, and won for^them provinces for tlie chair he was totally defeated,, and two 
equal to empires, came the startling tidings that the staunch friends of Clive, Messrs. Rous and Boulton, 
ganison and all the British residents at Patna had were elected respectively chairman and deputy- 
been destroyed by the sword; that political move- chairman. The affair of the jaghire was n^t 
ments undertaken by the feeble Council at Calcutta taken into consideration, and the court agreed 
proved wretched failures; and that all in Bengal to the proposals made by Clive. “They cofifirmed 
^ was going to confusion, and worse than confusion, his right to the full amount of the jaghire rents for 
Even the most bitter of the enemies of the hero ten years, if he should live so long, and provided 
of J*lassey, of “ Clive the Daring in War,” saw that the Company should continue during that period in i 
he, and he alone, could remedy these fatal evils, and possession of the lands round Calcutta charged 
overtures we?e made for his speedy return to India; with those rents.” 

and a *rf>ectilig was summoned by the proprietors So ended this unseemly dispute; and for the 
of stock, whq were resolved that their present third and last time Clive sailed again for India, 
l>rosperity and hope of future profit should not taking—as usual then and until recently—the long 
suffer through the piques and party spirit of those way round the Cape to Calcutta, which he reached 
directors whom they elected; and at a very on the 3rd of May, 1765. He found the confusion 
full and general Court of the East India Company, and disorganisation more fearful than he could have 
Lord Clive was earnestly solicited to return and re- anticipated, and that Warren Hastings had been 
sume the management of affairs. At the same time correct when surmising that the excesses and follies 
theiinmediaterestitutionofthejaghirewasproposed. of the Europeans were as mischievous as the in- 
On this, Clive, who was present, not eoneeiving trigues and crimes of the native rulers. Though 
il right to take advantage of the present burst of the functionaries in India had long since received 
feeling and sense of emergency, requested that this orders from Leadcnhall Street that they were not to 
motion should riot be put to the vole, adding, accept those presents which the native princes wer e 
however, “ that from a sense of the impropriety of so prone to give, eager for gain, and respecting but 
going to India while so valuable a part of his little the orders of negligent and far-distant masters, 
property remained in dispute, he would make they had again set up for sale the wretched and 
certain proposals for a compromise to the Court thorny throne of Bengal. The sum of ;£i4o,ooo 
of Directors, which would, he trusted, lead to an sterling had been distributed among nine of the 
amicable adjustment of the affair.” most powerful—perhaps the most corrupt—ser- 

He also declared emphatically that he must vants of the Company, and in consideration 
decline to undertake the management of Indian of this bribe an infant son of the deceased 
affairs until the removal of Mr, Sullivan from his nabob had beeif placed on the musnud of his 
influential post of chairman, as he could never act father; and the news of this degrading bargain 
as governor and comrAander-in-chief while liis was the first thing that Clive heard on his landing 
movements and measures in India were liable to at Calcutta. 

be cavilled at, and condemned by, officials at home, “Alas!" he wrote to a friend, “how is the 
especially by one who was ignorant of all Indian English name sunk! I could not avoid paying 
affairs, and was, moreover, his avow^ and invete- the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost 
rate •enemy. A tumult so loud followed this an- fame of the British natioiv—irrecoverably so, I fear, 
nouncement that Mr. Sullivan scarcely obtain However, I do declare by that great Being who is 
a hearing ; but as an oven^afeing majority of the Searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
those who were present declared that Clive, and accountable if there be a hereafter, that I am come 
•Clive alone, could save Bengal^; after Sullivan had out with a-mind superior to all corruption, and that 
wished to try the matter by ballot Clive was ulti- I am determined to destroy these great and growing 
mately nominated “ Govemer arid Commander-in- evils, or perish in the attempt! ” 
chief in India, with the express understanding that He kimraoned the Council, and told them his 
no officer, of whatever rank, should have iMjPOwer resolution to have a thorough reform, and to use 
of interfering with liis command there.” ' to the fullest extent the civil and military powers 
- > A 
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with which he had been vested. Then Mr. John¬ 
stone, one of the boldest and most corrupt men 
present, made some show of opposition, until Clive 
interrupted him, and haughtily demanded, with 
knitted brow and raised voice, whether “he meant to 
question the authority of the new government;’* and 


C«7» 

Johnsione quailed before him, sayiqg that he x^er 
had the least intention of doing such a .thing; 
“ upon which,” wrote Clive, on the 6th of May, to 
his friend Major Camac, “there was an appearance 
of very long and pale countenances, but not one of 
the Council uttered another syllable.” 


* s 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE REVOLUTION IN BENGAL.—MEER JAFFIER DEPOSED.—MEER COSSIM MADE NABOB.—HIS QUARREL 
^ WITH THE COMPANY. 


Clive fully redeemed his pledge; but ere we pro¬ 
ceed to show how he did so, we must go back 
some five years in our narrative of Indian affairs. 

Before Clive left India in February, 1760, he had 
secured the appointment of Mr. Henry Vansittart 
(who ten years after was drowned in the Aurora 
frigate) as his successor in the government, and of 
Colonel Caillaud as commander of the forces. The 
latter appointment took immediate effect, but the 
former, as Mr. Vansittart had been previously 
attached to the Madras Presidency, for a time was 
deferred, and, by virtue of seniority, the office was 
temporarily conferred on Mr. Holwell, the survivor 
of the Black Hole catastrophe, the son of Zephaniah 
Holwell, a timber merchant and citizen of London. 
During the brief tenure of his office, Mr. Holwell, 
by hard labour, had succeeded in convincing his 
colleagues that another revolution in Bengal was 
necessary, and when Mr. Vansittart arrived to 
assume office in July, the whole scheme was laid 
before him. The Nabob Meer Jaffier was to be 
cajoled or coerced into a resignation, and to rest 
satisfied with a merely nominal sovereignty, while 
the reality would be vested in Meer Cossim^ his 
son-in-law. As a stranger to the local politics, Mr. 
Vansittart was naturally disposed to be guided by 
what he deemed the experience of the Council,, and ' 
on their representations rather than on convictions 
of his own, he concurred in the proposed revolu¬ 
tion ; but prior to relating its results, it will be 
necessary to mention some important ipilitary 
operations. 

About the time that Clive took his departure 
from India, it had been rumoured that Shah Zada 
had reappeared on the frontier, had collected an 
army, and was advancing upon Patna and Moor- 
shedabad. The vizier, Q^i-ud-Deen, at Delhi, 
against whom the Shah J^da alleged in the first 


instance he had taken up arms, murdered^ the im¬ 
becile Mogul Emperor, Alumgeer II., in a fit of 
desperation, and consequently the Shah Zada was 
said to have become the legal claimant of the 
vacant throne. Accordingly he took upon him the 
state and title of emperor, calling himself Shah 
Alum, or “King of the World," and conferred the 
office of vizier upon Sujah Dowlah, the powerful 
ruler of Oude, who had shown but scanty interest 
in his fortunes when, in the year before, he was 
flying before the sword of Clive. With the assist¬ 
ance of this Oude nabob, Shah Alum collected a 
greater army, and appeared before Patna, where 
the native governor, Ramnarrain, had only in 
garrison seventy European soldiers and a slender 
battalion of our sepoys, and was, moreover, sus¬ 
pected in his fidelity to Meer Jaffier. 

Patna must have fallen, had not Colonel Caillaud*, 
come suddenly on it at the head of 350 Europeans, 
1,000 sepoys, under Colonel Cochrane, and six 
guns, together with 15,000 horse and twenty-six 
guns, with which he had been joined, when en 
rouUy under Meeran, the son of the Nabob Meer 
Jaffier. With these troops the colonel completely 
routed the “ King of tiie World,” and compelled 
him to retire from before Patna; but as Meeran, 
thinking, perhaps, that enough had been done, de¬ 
clined to pursue with his cavalry, and as a strong 
Mahratta force had joined the enemy, the mew 
emperor, instead pf retiring to Benares, suddenly 
took the route tof^oorshedabad, and at the same 
titne was joined by the erratic Scottish adventurer, 
James PViUicis Law, and a small body of French-t^ 
men who followed his fortunes, and, like him, had 
previously fought against Clive and Lawrence in 
the Carnatic. 

On b^g followed up, Shah Alum left his camp in 
flames, aii<) fled to Oude; but he was encouraged pn 
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being joined witb some fresh forces, under the sub- 
governor of Purpeah^ Khadem-Hussein, who, after 
many intrigues, threw off the mask of loyalty, and 
joined the invader’s army. Shah Alum, doubling 
on his pursuers, got back to Patna, which had been 
left almost without troops, but a Scottish surgeon 
named Fullarton undertook to defend the place 
with all who would adhere to him, while to Law 
was assigned the task of attacking it. 

Two assaults were gallantly repulsed by Fullar¬ 
ton and a few stout-hearted Britons belonging to 
the factory; part of the wall was breached and the 
rampart scaled by Law and his Frenchmen, who 
were hurled back; but a renewed attack, with 
greater numbers, was expected, and hope was 
abandoning fullarto^ and his followers, when 
siKideni)^ Captain Knox, who, in the hottest sea¬ 
son of the year, had marched with singular rapidity 
from Moorshedabad, at the head of 200 Europeans, 
a battalion of sepoys, 300 horse, and five guns, 
broke through the besiegers, and leading the light 
troops of his force, drove them from tlieir works. 

During these conflicts, on the issue of which 
their lives depended, the peoplb of Patna crowded 
the walls, with their minds full of alternate hope 
and fear j and while watching the ebb and flow of 
battle, were equally ready* to welcome any one who 
could save their goods and existence. 

This gallant officer (Captain Knox) had hoped 
to surprise the enemy’s camp by night, but missed 
liis way, and when day dawned, he found himself 
face to face with 12,000 men’. To escape was im¬ 
possible ; there was nothing for it but to fight the 
^emy under Khadem-Hussein, whom he com¬ 
pletely routed, and drove with all speed towards 
the north, whither Jie was followed by Colonel 
Caillaud and.Meeran, who crossed the .Ganges with 
his sable cavalry, and 'moved all the more actively 
and rapidly, from a belief that the traitor naib had 
with him all the treasure of Purneah. 

s.: 

The finding himself hotly pressed, put 

the trea^|mj|> of that extensive province upon camels 
and ele^H^ts, and, to give these animals some 
miles’ sta^ he faced about and opened. fire on his 
pmsuprs. ‘ After skirmishing for 9ome time, he 
quitted the >^eld with all speed, abandoning his 
baggage and cannon to the enemy. 

On the and of July, the foi^ day of the pur¬ 
suit, a tren^ndous storm necessitated a halt, during 
which a thunder-bolt struck the gilded tent of 
Meeran, killing him on the instant, and at the same 
time a professional story-teller/ and a slave who 
was chafing his feet. Six round holes were found 
in the back of his head, the blade of the scimitar 
thajCday on his pillov was partially melted, and the 


tent-pole was charred. The French raised a 
rumour that he had beeen assassihated, and 
Edmund Burke alluded to it in his speech, when 
ppening his charge against Warren Hastings. 
Meeran, who by his dreadful crimes merited this 
awful end, left none to regret him, and after this 
evil omen his troops became totally unmanageable, 
and Colonel Caillaud had to fall back on Patna. 

Meanwhile, the troops of Meeran marched 
Moorshedabad, where tlie treasury w^s totaHy' 
empty, and where they threatened to slay their 
ruler, Meer Jaffier, if they did not receive their 
arrears of pay. Other bodies of malcontents now 
rose in arms against him, and the irruption of sue* 
cessive hordes of predatory Mahiattas seemed 
about to consummate the ruin of tlie old and weak 
nabob. 

Heniy Vansittart, the new governor at Calcutta, 
on the other hand, found his exchequer empty, 
and all the troops, European and native alike, half 
mutinous for want of pay. In desperation, he was 
thus compelled to join in a plot for dethroning 
Meer Jaffier, and crowning a new Nabob of Bengal. 
Thus, on the 2yth September, 1760, Meer Cossim 
Ali, his son-in-law, and general of his army (which 
he had attached to himself by settling the arrears 
of pay), engaged, by secret treaty, that when placed 
on the throne, he should make ov^ to the half¬ 
bankrupt Company the fruitful provinces of Chitta¬ 
gong, Burdwan, and Midnapore, for the main¬ 
tenance of an efficient force in Bengal, and that five 
lacs of rupees should be given as dottceur for the 
war in the Carnatic. 

That pretexts for this remarkable treaty might 
not be wanting, they alleged the detestation and 
contempt which Meer Jaffier had evoked by his 
misgovemment, his inability to contend with sur¬ 
rounding difficulri^s, and that the desperate state 
of the Company’s exchequer made it an absolute 
necessity that their claims existing against him 
should be liquidated, and that those which were 
certain to be contracted in the future should be 
secured by some certain guarantee; but notwith¬ 
standing all these vague allegations, the gross 
injustice of the new revolution was but too ap¬ 
parent. 

A gentle and somewhat formal man, Mr. Van¬ 
sittart, in' a somewhat conventional spirit, went 
personally to Moorshedabad, with the rather odd 
intention of persuading Meer Jaffier that he was 
equally unfitted for, and unworthy of, the throne, 
which he ought to resign, or abdicate, in favour of 
his son-iii 4 aw. On hearing this, the old nabob, we 
are told, stared with bewilderment, and chafed with 
natural wrath; “ but the quiet and peace-loving 
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governor had brought 180 British soldiers, 600 proper to break your engagements,* I would not 
sepoys, and four pieces of cannon to second his per- break mine! My dead son, Meeran, forewarned 
suasionshis own [that is, Meer Jafher’s] army had me of all this. I desire that you will either send 
declared for Meer Cossim, many of his own chiefs me to Sabut Jung (Lord Clive), for he will do me 
were seeking his life, and there was no help for him.” justice, or let me go on a pilgrimage to Mecca; 

A message was then sent to the effect that if he and if not, permit me to retire to Calcutta. You 
did not comply, they should be obliged to storm will, I suppose, ,let me have my women and chil- 
the palace. Astonished and terrified by this dren, therefore give me budgerows (river-boats) 
menace, he ordered the gates to be opened to the immediately.” 



BAS'RBLIEF FROM AN INDIAN TEMPLE. 


troops, exdaiming that he was betrayed. Most, if 
not all, of the documents connected with these 
adairs appeal in Vansittatfs “Transactions in 
Bengal from 1760 to 1764,” and the letters of the 
unfortunate nabob disclose a dignity mingled with 
despair, that won alike the sympathy of the governor 
and of Warren Hastings, who r^eived orders to 
arrange the new government with the ministers 
and functionaries alfMborshedabad, while Colonel 
CaiUaud was directed tO'^viron the palace with his 
troops. Wlien a meetb^ took place between the 
last-named officer and the nabob, the latter said,— 
“ You F^gliah pla&d me on the throne, so you 
may depose me if . you please. You have thought 
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This last request of the nabob’s was i 
laid hold of, though the effect of fear 
and construed into a voluntary resigna 
cordingly,” says the letter of an offij 
Universal M(^me for 1764, our 
possession of the palace, Meer Cos 
to the musnud, and the old nabob wa(^|mrried into 
a boat, with a few of his women and%eccssaries, 
and sent away to Calcutta in a 
worthy of the high rank he had^*a!i%tely hftld, 
as is also the scanty subsistence a)ipw^ him here 
by h^ Accessor.” The latter was prodi^ed 
nabob amid salutes of cannon and the thunder^ 
of gongs, drums, and tomtoms, Mr. Vansit^Ut, 
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Mr. Holwell, and others of the Coundl/ who ' 
had for their ow^ purposes effected this revolution, 1 
fondly*assumed that the new prince would suit their I 
purpose better than the deposed one; but Meer 
Cossim soon let them perceive that he had a will of 
his own, with a courage that would have been 
heroic but for his ferocious cruelty. 

His subtle professions of gratitude seemed at 
first sincere, all the more that, having procured * 
some money, he paid the arrears due to our troops 


took ere the enemy had mustered in sufficient'' 
force. Meer Cossim had placed some of the troo^ 
that had belonged to Meeran under Gamac, who, 
on being joined by others under Ramnamin, 
won an easy and complete victory over the MoguL 
In this conflict, Law, who had been so long Vest' 
lessly flitting from place to place, on being aban¬ 
doned by his French companions, who were sick 
of the aimless life he led, seated himself astride one 
of his guns, and in that eccentric position sur- 
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at Patna, and sent about seven lacs of rupees to' 
Calcutta, Yet the administration which Meer 
Cossim had installed in his new capacity of nabob 
at Moorshedabad, and was about to continue, 
seemed rather an uncertain ope. The “ King of 
the World ” was again hovering on his frontier, and 
causing the alarm of another war. Accordingly 
Major John Camac, who had succeeded Colonel 
Caillaud in command of the: Compan/s Indian 
troops in Behar, fixed his he^quarters at Patna, 
*the celebrated capital' of that province, early in 
January, 1761,' and as soon as the rains—which in 
some seasons deepen the Ganges there sufficiently 
to float a man-of-war—ce^td, he commenced 
operations against Shah Alum, whom he over* 

/. 9 


rendered himself to Major Cafnac, who paid him 
^any high encomiums on his perseverance, conduct, 
and bravery, and sent him into camp in his own 
palanquin. 

The defeated emperor retired towards Delhi, 
from the neighbourhood of which he sent Meer Cos¬ 
sim his investiture as Soubahdar of Bengal, Orissa, 
and Behar, in consideration of a yearly tribute of 
twenty-four lacs of rupees. And now the time 
had come when Mr. Vansittart seemed to think it' 
important to form such a connection with the 
Emperor Shah Alum as might secure the sanction 
©f his name to whatever measures it might be 
necessary to adopt. Consequently Major Carnac, 
instqpd of following up his victory, requested an 
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interview, and after some delay, was permitted to 
visit the humbled potentate in his camp, and after 
a friendly understanding had been formed, they 
returned together to Patna. 

This was but the beginning of those fresh com¬ 
plications which Clive had to unravel on his third 
return to India, for now Meer Cossim not unnaturally 
betrayed great jedousy of this new and remark-, 
able ( onnection which the Company had formed j 
yet, in ijetum for the investiture he had received, 
he was • induced to acknowledge Shah Alum as 
emperor. ' The latter then took his departure for 
the west, with the intention of gaining possession 
of his capital, and Major Carnac, after escorting 
him to the frgntiers of Behar, received a new offer 
of the dewannee for the Company—namely, the 
receivership of all Bengal, Behar, and Orissa—if 
they would send an array into Central India, to 
secure him the possession of Delhi, and of a throne 
that was tottering to its fall,—a project fully enter¬ 
tained by the Council at Calcutta, though, for pecu¬ 
niary reasons', it was temporarily abandoned. 

Meer Cossim now found himself pressed again j 
and again for money, though he had paid to eight | 
of the members of Council, personally, for his 
elevation, upwards of ^200,000, of which Mr. Van- 
sittart alone pocketed 500,000 rupees, or ^£58,3^^ 
sterling; while in ceding to the Company the 
provinces of Midnapore, Chittagong, and Burdwan, 
he had given away the third of his revenues. 
Accordingly, finding that he was being continually 
applied to for money, he in turn looked about him 
for some one to plunder, and his eye soon fell upon 
Ramnarrain, the Hindoo governor of Patna, whose 
coffers had long been an object of greedy solicitude 
to the dethroned Meer Jaffier, but had always been 
preserved by the influence of Clive. 

On being warned of Meer Cossim's designs upon 
one who had been to us a* faithful ally, Mr. 
Vansittart at first ordered Major Carnac to afford 
every protection to the doomed Ramnarrain; but 
being a man of a wavering mind, while he listened 
to the peaceful promises of the nabob on one 
hand, he took offence at some high-spirited re¬ 
marks of the major, to supersede whom he now 
sent .Colonel Coote to command in Patna; but, 
like Carnac, that officer, seeing the part he was 
expected to play in the coming tragedy, bluntly 
declined cither to be an active agent in, or a 
passive spectator of, the destruction of the unfor¬ 
tunate Hindoo. Consequently he was recalled, arid 
Kamnarrain was shamefully left to the mercy of 
Meer Cossim. w 

The latter how pretending that he simply meant 
to call him to a recl^oning on account o'f some 


arrears, which he said he and his#father had never 
obtained, threw him into prisoff, while his house 
was broken open and ruthlessly plundered; his 
relations and servants were cruelly tortured by the 
most devilish devices to compel confession of 
where his supposed hidden treasures lay; yet the 
baffled tyrari^ found but very little to reward the 
risk he' ran. Fearing the just indignation of such 
Englishmen* as Coote and Carnac, he did not 
murder the man he had ruined; but two years 
later, when he came to blows with the Company, 
he deliberately slew in cold blood Ramnarrain^and 
several other Hindoo and Mussulman chiefs. 

The outrage at Patna caused the native nobles 
to lose all confidence in the Council and entire 
government at Calcutta j anal all sects thinlang it 
w'iser to conciliate the new nabob* than trust to 
foreigners who were equally faithless, ofltYed alike 
their money and their swords to Meer Cossim, who 
thus began to flatter himself that he would soon be 
in a position to defy British intrusion ; so thus the 
evil grew apace, and quarrels with Meer Cossim 
readily began. 

A Mr. Ellis, a man of haughty and hot spirit, 
had been appointed head-factor at Patna, where, 
from the first day he entered on his official work, 
he acted as if his object had been, not to con¬ 
ciliate, but to exasperate the native government; 
and this system of folly soon produced its bitter 
fruit, for Meer Cossim, stung by petty insults which 
degraded him in the eyes of his people, began to 
scheme out vengeance. 

“ He began by complaining and protesting 
against the abuses made of the dustuks^ or 
permits, by which he was deprived of his revenue’s, 
and, soon proceeding from words to deeds, he 
stopped goods protected by the dustuks, and he 
even stopped and searched boats going up the 
Ganges, not merely with the dustuks, but with 
the Company’s flag flying. In nearly every instance 
he found salt, betel, tobacco, or some other of 
the articles prohibited or reserved to the nabob in 
the treaty; and in many instances he ascertained 
that the servants of the Company had sold the 
dustuks to natives—to his own subjects, who had 
no right to them. Frequent acts of viblence 
accompanied these naeasures, for the British, and 
the natives in their service, would not easily submit 
to any search, and it was not in the nature of 
men like the oflneers and troops of the nabob to 
exercise the right of search with gentleness and 
moderation. To remedy these evils, Mr. Vansittart 
negociated a new treaty, which, while leaving some 
advantages to the servants of the Company, made 
a surrender of others. But this inept governoryliad 
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not the faculty of^enforcing obedience on the wilful 
and 'rapacious crew at Calcutta and the other 
British factories, and Meet Cossim had neither the 
power nor the will to make the treaty be observed 
on his side.” 

Thus, finding that in every way his revenue suf¬ 
fered, Meer Cossim resolved, after the insults of 
Mr. Ellis, to tolerate this state of affairs no longer, 
and doubtless, tyrannical and rapacious though he 
was, he had justice on his side in this instance; and 
in writing to Vansittart in March, 176a, he said: 

' ** From the factory in Calcutta to Cossimbazar, 
Fatni^ and J)acca, all the English chiefs, with their 
'gomastaksy officers, and agents, in every district of 
the gevernment, act as collectors, renters, and 
magistrates, and, setting up the Company's colours, 
allow no powerno my officers. And besides this, 
the gomastaks agd other servants in every district, 
in every market and village, carry on a trade in 
oil, fish^ straw, bamboos, rice, paddy, betel-nut, 
and oter things; and every man with a Company's 
dustuk regards himself as not less than the 
Company." 

In the end, finding that the grievances of which 
he complained were not likely to be remedied, and 


that the Company, backed by their Council, ulti¬ 
mately insisted on trading free, he declared tiic 
whole inland trade to be free. • . 

This dictum caused the greatest consternation ab 
Calcutta, for it cut up by the roots that system of 
private uadc monopoly by which so many princely 
fortunes were made; so the quarrel progressed, till 
it became too evident that cold steel alone could 
decide it. Though two deputies of the Company, 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, were in his territory,* 
vainly seeking to bring about an accommodation, 
Meer Cossim resolved to write no more, and calling 
the boldest of his soubahdars around him, he deliber¬ 
ately seized two of the Company’s boats that were 
proceeding on the river with arms to Jatna, while 
he made preparations for getting that place into 
his possession, and destroying all our troops that 
were there. 

According to a quarto volume published by a 
member of the Mayor’s Court, Calcutta, the 
then revenues of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, collected by the Company, were worth 
;^ 3 , 6 oo,ooo sterling yearly, and might, he adds, 
with management have been by this time (1762) 
increased to ;^6,ooo,oo®.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MEER COSSIM DEPOSED.—DEFEATED BV MAJOR ADAMS.—MASSACRE OF THE EUROPEANS AT PATNA.— 
* BATTLES OF BUXAR AND KORAH. 


Being secretly apprised of the nabob’s intentions, 
a majority of the Council sent orders to Mr. Ellis, 
their chief at Patna, to anticipate his' design by 
taking possession of the citadel, if he had reason 
for believing that the secret information was true. 
Aware of the ba(d feeling existing between Meer 
Cossim and Mr. Ellis, Mr. Vansittart and Warren 
Hastings voted against giving Ellis so much dis¬ 
cretionary power; but he acted upon it the instant 
he received it, and accordingly, on the night of 
the 24th June, 1763, toGk by surprise the citadel 
^ Patna. 

Prior to Mr. Ellis thus beardiiig the lion in his 
de% blood had been shed in the vicinity of Patna. 
He had perceived that discontent and desertion 
were becoming dangerously prevident among our 
sepoys there, and probably was correct in attributing 
this to the influence of Meer Cossim, whose people 
scAne^mes defended the deserters by having recourse 


to arms. Some of these fugitives took refuge in 
the fort of Monghir, and Ellis, as resolute as he 
was violent, sent a ^larty of troops with orders to 
search the place. The killedar in command 
refused them admission, on the plea that Monghir 
was both a fortress and royal residence of the 
nabob, and could not be searched. Shots were 
exchanged, and Ellis, in hot anger, ordered the 
officer to hold his ground within a mile and a half 
of the place.+ 

On receiving news that his personal enemy had 
captured the citadel of Patna, the nabob was 
transported with a fury that knew no bounds. As 
soon as the citadel, which is small, was taken, an 
indiscriminate plunder of the city followed, and so 
great was the disorder that reigned everywhere, that 
a small party of the soubahdars entered the city at 

* ** Consideration of Indian Affairs,” by Alderman Balt. 

t Gleig’s “ Life of Warren Hasting*.” 
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noon next day and retook it, putting the pillagers 
to the sword. The clerks and other gentlemen of 
the factory, with the slender remains of the troops, 
fled across the Ganges to Chuprah, but were all 
destroyed or captured—those who had the latter 
fate were sent prisoners to Monghir, where they 
found, as companions in their misery, their country¬ 
men from the factory at Cossimbazar, which had 
been attacked and plundered at the same time. 
When'^EUis attacked Patna, Mr. Aijiyatt had begun 
his homeward journey, but a party sent after him 
by order of the nabob seked him, and in the scuffle 
he was murdered, as were also two Hindoo bankers, 
who were supposed to be attached to British 
interests; ^d now, while plunging thus into war, 
we had but four, line regiments in all India, the 39th, 
79th, 84th, and 89th, or old Gordon Highlanders, 
of which the first alone is now in existence. 

Four days after these events, a letter was written 
by the Nabob Cossim to Mr. Vansittart, which 
displays the sarcastic bitterness of his heart, and 
in which he alleges the rout of a band of robbers 
who manJ^ed British affairs in Patna, a ground for 
demanding the restitution of all the lands of the 
soubahdarce surrendered by him on his accession 
to power. 

“To the Governor, &c., June 28th, 1763. 

“In my heart I believed Mr. Ellis to be my 
inveterate foe, but from his actions I now find he 
was inwardly my friend, as appears by this step 
which he has added to the others. Like a night- 
robber, he assaulted the Petta of Patna, robbed 
and plundered the bazaar and all the merchants of 
the city, ravaging and slaying from the morning to 
the third pahr (afternoon). 

“>\Tien I requested of you 200 or 300 muskets 
laden in boats, you would not'eonsent to it. This 
unhappy man, in consequence of his inward friend¬ 
ship, favoured me, in this fray and slaughter, with 
all the cannon and muskets of his army, and is 
himself relieved and cased from his burden. -Since 
it was never my desire to injure the affairs of the 
Company, whatever loss may have been occasioned 
by this unhappy man to myself, in this tumult, I 
pass over; but you, gentlemen, must answer for 
any injury which the Company’s affairs have suf¬ 
fered ; and since you have unjustly and cruelly 
ravaged the city, destroyed the people, and plun¬ 
dered effects to the value of many lacs of rupees, 
it becomes the justice of the Company to make 
restitution to the poor, as was formerly done for 
Calcutta. 

“ You, gentlemen,fare wenderfut friends; having 
made a treaty to ^ch you pledged the name of 
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Jesus Christ, you took from m^ a country to pay 
the expenses of your army, with the conditions 
that your troops should always attend me, and pro¬ 
mote my affairs. In effect, you keep up a force 
for my destruction, since from their hands such 
events have proceeded. I am entirely of opinion 
that the Company should favour me, in causing to 
be delivesed to me the rents for three years of my 
country. 

“ Besides this, for the violence and oppression 
exercised for several years past in the territories of 
the Nizamat, and the large sums extorted, and the 
losses occasioned by them, it is proper and ji’st 
that the Company should make restitution at this 
time. This is all the trouble you need lake; in 
the same manner as you took Burdwan and other 
lands, you must favour me in resigning^^hem.” 

Mr. Warren Hastings, of whom we shall have 
much more to record at a future time, hac^ become 
so disgusted with the selfishness, trickery, and 
gross injustice of the Council, that he had resolved 
to resign his place among them; but his patriotism, 
as a Briton, became inflamed by what he called 
“the unparalleled acts of barbarity and treachery ” 
with which the new war was opened on the part of 
the nabob. 

The Council at Calcutta now entered into new 
arrangements with the very man they had deposed, 
old Meer Jaffier; and, as the best mode of curbing 
the new career of his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, 
resolved to replace him on his throne. Completely 
passive in their hands, this Indian Baliol granted 
an exemption to the Company’s servants froin all 
duties save upon salt; he engaged to paythe Com¬ 
pany thirty lacs of rupees, and to maintain, at his 
own charge, an army of 24,000 horse and foot. 

To the cities of his three great provinces, Bengal, 
Orissa, aud Behar, he issued his mandates as their 
lawful and indisputable nabob, and joined the 
British, who had taken the field, and were now 
marching on Moorshedabad. The forces were 
under the command of Major Thomas Adams, of 
the 84th Regiment, who had with him only 750 
Europeans, with' some native cavalry and infantry. 
Starting from the vicinity of Chandernagore on the 
24th July, he came to blows with Meer Cossim 
who had taken up an intrenched position in front 
of Moorshedabad. 

Cossim’s army was formidable, not only frorn its 
numbers, but from having with it a' great body of 
sepoys, who had been well trained in the European 
manner by a Swiss adventurer named Sumroo, wlio 
hkd been a sergeant ill the French service. His 
troops, however, gave way, and after. \a brief 
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opposition, the iotrenchments were stormed, and 
the British entered Moorshedabad, while Cossim 
retreated, leaving behind him all his guns. Adams, 
after a short halt, continued his march up the 
Hooghley, and reaching Sooty on the 2nd of 
August, found the enemy encamped on the Gheriah. 
Two days before this, Major Adan^ had been 
joined, from Burdwan, by Major Carnaj, with 100 
Europeans, a battalion of sepoys, a rissala of black 
horse, and two pieces of cannon. 

Major Adams reports in his despatch to Charles, 
Earl ^of ICgremont, that he came in sight of the 
enemy between seven and eight in the morning, 
drawn up in order of battle, and much more 
numerous than he expected. There were 8,000 
sepoys, 20,000 horse, twenty pieces of cannon, 
besides matchlockmen and rocketmen, armed with 
that terribll' speAes of missile termed by the French 
tlie fou^ette i feu^ in the use of which the Indians 
“excelled. “ The artillery were all mounted in the 
hhiglish manner, and served by 200 Europeans 
taken at Patna, of which one company were 
artillerymen, and their sepoys were armed, clothed, 
and accoutred like our own. The whole was 
divided into brigades, and posted in a very advan¬ 
tageous manner.” 

'Phe troops formed line to the front without 
receiving a shot till they began the attack, after 
wliich the conflict was maintained with great reso¬ 
lution for about four hours, when the enemy gave 
way, abandoning sixteen pieces of cannon, two of 
which were four-pounders. Their cavalry charged 
the 84th Regiment, when partially separated from 
the rest of the line, with great spirit, in front and 
rear* three different times, coming within a few 
yards of the bayonets. Of the enemy 2,000 lay dead 
on the field, and eighty Europeans, all foreigners, 
deserted to Major Adams, with 150 boats laden 
with military st®re&. The Britons captured at 
Patna refused to join the service of the nabob, so 
he kept them prisoners at Monghir.* 

During the battle, Meer Cossim kept safely 
within the fort at Monghir, where he vented his fury 
by committing several atrocious murders, and 
among others who perished was the unfortunate- 
Ramnarrain, whom he had kept in captivity ever 
since he had been so shamefully abandoned by 
Mr. Vansittart. As if he gathered courage from 
Ike blood he had shed, he now joined his army, 
whiA had taken up a strong position near Ouda- 
millah, a fort on the right bank of the Ganges, 
eight miles south of Rajahmahal.' There he is 
said to have had 60,000 men in trenches armed by 
* 100 pieces of cannon. 

\ * De-patches. 


Our strength was barely 3,000 men, who for 
some days made regular approaches under cover, 
by the shovel, till three in the morning of the 4th 
September, when the vast works of the enemy, 
including a ditch fifty-four feet wide, were attacked 
bravely by two companies of British grenadiers 
and one of French volunteers, together with 
five companies of sepoy grenadiers, the whole led 
by Captain Irwin, of H.M. 84th Regiment; 1,000, 
sepoys with two guns formed the support?. The* 
whole line of works was carried; “the number of 
slain," reported Adams, “is incredible, and the 
number drowned exceeded the slain.” 

Cossim fled back to Moi^ghir, for the rout was 
complete; of his cavalry 1,500 were taken prisoners, 
but were dismounted, disarmed, and dismissed, 

“ the first instance of the kind ever known in this 
country.” The whole district was strewed with 
dead bodies, and on our troops approaching the 
Pass of Tillia Gheriah, which had been armed with 
cannon, the fort was instantly abandoned, and on 
this we took, including swivels and cannon of all 
kinds, 265 pieces. 

Major Adams now attacked and took Monghir, 
but Cossim had escaped to Patna, where he medi¬ 
tated a horrid massacre, for while before the fort, 
Major Adams received from him a letter, whidi 
after containing an ominous allusion to his prisoners, 
concludes thus:— 

“Plxult not upon the success which you have 
gained, merely by treachery and night assaults, in 
two or three places over a few jeraidars sent by 
me. the will of Gody you shall see in what 
manner this shall be revenged and retaliated.” 

Rendered desperate by the fall of Monghir, he 
now ordered the butchery of all his prisoners, and 
to the very letter this was executed by Sumroo, 
whom Major Adams,calls “a German and an in¬ 
famous villain,” while Malcolm asserts that he was 
a Frenchman, whose mm de guerre had been 
“ Sombre *’ in tlie French service. By this wretch, 
every British prisoner in Patna, to the number of 
nearly 200, was murdered, except Dr. Fullarton, at 
a banquet to which he, singularly enough, invited 
them. Previously to the slaughter beginning, the 
knives and* forks were all removed, and the un¬ 
happy men defended themselves as well as they 
could W'ith plates, bottles, and furniture^ till the last 
of them was shot or cut down. “ I'hese barbarous 
soldiers,” says Cormick, “revolted at the savage 
order: they refused at first to obey, desiring that 
arms might'be given to the British, and that they 
would then engage them. Sumroo, fixed in his 
purpose, -compelled them by threats and blows 
to the accomplishment of that odious service.” 
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Even a little child of Mr. Ellis was put to death, as 
was also a Captain Jochier who was found alive 
three days after 

Aware that he was now xomplctely beyond the 
pale of mercy,. Meet Cossim fled from Patna, which 
Adams stormed on the 6th of November, taking 


late to catch the fugitive, who, wi^’Sumroo, soug;ht 
the protection of the Nabob of Oudc,* Sujah 
Dowlah, who had just been nominated vizier to 
the young emperor, at Allahabad, and with him 
was Shah Alum. Having previously concluded a 
treaty with the* fugitive nabob, he affected to 



MAP OF ouna AND THE NOETH-WEST PEOVXNCES. 

there, and at Monghir, 212 gtyis and seventeen attempt his restoration, and marched his army to^ 
tumbrils, and though there were hut ^der hopes Benares, where he encamped within a few miles of 
of overtaking the blood-stained fugitive, our troops, the British troops. He was still accompanied 
inspired wth fresh fury, continued the purmiit* by the young Mogul, who had some forces ufider 
Early in Deceiaber, the major was at Caram- his orders, and as a portion of the sepoys trained 
nassa, a river of Hindostan whose waters are sup-^ by Sumroo still followed that scoundrel, the entire 
posed to have so effect that its name implies mass at Benares was foraidable. 

** The Destroyer 06 Pious Deed,*' but h6 was too It was at this most critical time that a very 

Jane i6th, 1764. alarming mutiny broke out in the camp of Major 
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Adams; many of the sepoys deserted to the enemy, i 
and whole platoons of French, Germans, and Swiss, 
who had token service under our colours, marched 
off to Benares, with their arms and accoutrements. 
Thus ilajor Camac, who arrived to take command, 
deemed it prudent to fall back on Patna, where the 
mutinous spirit was. fostered by the scarcity of 
provisions, and where his camp outside the walls 
was suddenly attacked, on the 3rd May, by an over¬ 
whelming force of the enem/s best disciplined 
infantry, led* “ by the devil Sumroo.” But the spirit 
of disaffection had vanished at the sight of the 
enemy; the sepoys in English pay rivalled in steadi¬ 
ness the native British troops; attack after attack 
was repulsed, and the battle, which began at noon, 
was ended at suftset by the defeat and rout of the 
assailants. Almost immediately after this reverse, 
the Nabob of Oude opened up a correspondence 
with Meer Jaffier, the restored nabob, and offered 
to support him in Bengal and Orissa, “ if he would 
cede to Oude^ the whole country of Bchar.” 

In the true Indian spirit of falsehood and in¬ 
trigue, the Emperor Shah Alum sent a message to 
Major Camac, offering to abandon both the Nabob 
of Oude and Meer Cossim, in barter for our alliance 
and protection. These proposals came to nothing 
for the present, for Major Camac, as a preliminary, 
demanded the surrenejer of the murderers, Cossim 
and Sumroo, so the two nabobs and the emperor 
retreated from Behar into Oude. 

In May, Major Hector Munro rdached Patna at 
the head of his Gordon Highlanders, just as the 
spirit of mutiny was appearing again, and he took 
sterner and prompter me^ures than his pre¬ 
decessors to crush it, and in this, says General 
Stewart, he was well supported by his own regi¬ 
ment In front of the line, he blew twenty-fivC'Of 
the discontented from the mouths of his cannon, 
and from thkt day forward every cj^our ceased. 
These twenty-five—one account says fifty—were 
selected by lot out o! a whole battalion of sepoys 
who, after threatening to murder their European 
officers, were marching off by night to join the enemy, 
but were surrounded and taken in their bivouac. 
They were tried by a drum-head court-martial, and 
found guilty by their native officers. When four 
had been blown to atoms, the sepoys tumultuously 
declared the executions should stop there; but the 
resolute Highland officer ordered the artillpry to 
load with grape, and turn their guns upon' them, 
while he drew up the Gordons and the English 
corps between the wheels, 4nd ordered the sepoys 
to ground theif arms. They obeyed, and these 
terrible executions went oa t9 the end. 

As soon as the rainy season was over, Major 


Munro,* now in command of the wjiole, led his 
reformed army once more against the enemy. . On 
the 15th September, his entire strength was 857 
Europeans, 5,279 sepoys, 918 black cavalry—in 
all 7,054 men, with twenty guns. 

On that day he crossed the Sona, where some 
earthworks had been thrown up; these he captured, 
and after suffering considerable annoyance from the 
native cavalry Vho hung upon his flanks, on the 
22nd October he reached the town and fort of 
Buxar, situated on the right bank of the Ganges, in 
the province of Behar. The fort is small and 
square, having a high rampart, cased with smooth 
green turf, with a lower fort extending to the river. 
The town is large, with several handsome mosquis 
and bazaars, and there before it ensued a battle 
by which Hector Munro confirmed thff British in 
possession of Bengal and Behar. « 

The Vizier Sujah Dowlah and Meer Cossim 
occupied an intrenched camp, with their combined 
forces, amounting to 40,000, some say 60,000 men. 
The details of the battle are given with the brevity 
that is characteristic of a soldier, by Major Munro, 
in his letter of the 26th October, to John, Earl of 
I Sandwich, then Secretary of State. 

“ I have the pleasure to acquaint your lordshi]> 

I that His Majesty’s troops and the India Com- 
panyX which I have the honour to command, have 
gained a complete victory over the King and the 
j Vizier of Hindostan, the 23rd of this month. Their 
army consisted of 50,000 men at least. Enclosed 
I have the honour to send your lordship a. return 
of ours. They had 6,000 men killed on the field 
of battle, and we took 130 pieces of cannon from 
them, besides several stores of different kinds. 

“On the 22nd I encamped so near the enemy’s 
camp, as to be just out of range of their shot On 
the morning of the action, at daylight, I went out 
with some of the principal officers to reconnoitre 
their situation, intending to attack them the fol¬ 
lowing day; but finding the whole army under 
arms, returned to camp, ord^ed in our advance 
posts and grand-guards guards commanded by 
a field-officer), the drums beat to arms, and in less 
than twenty minutes after, the line of battle was 
formed, having made my disposition for it the dly 
before. They began to cannonade us at nine in 
the morning, and in half an hour after, the action 
became general. We had a morass in our front 
which prevented our moving forward for some time, 
by ^Iiich means—as the number of cannon they had 
well-levelled, and equally well-disciplined, galled us 
very much—I was forced to order a battalion of 
sepoys from the right of the first line, to move 
fonvard to silence one of their batteries which 
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played upon our flank, and was obliged to support 
‘it by another "battalion from the second line, which 
had the desired effect. 1 then ordered both lines to 
face to the right and keep marching in order to 
clear the left wing of the morass, and when done 
to face 'oun former front, the right wing wheeling up 
tolhe left, to clear a tope or small wood, that was 
upon our right. Then the first lin^ moved forward, 
keeping up a very brisk cannonade. 

“1 sent orders to Major Pemble, who com¬ 
manded the second line, to face it to the right- 
,about and follow the first; but that officer saw the 
propriety of that movement so soon, that he began 
to put it in execution before he received my order, 
immediately after, both lines pushed forward with 
so much ardour and resolution, at which time the 
small arms began, that the enemy began to give 
way, and it five minutes before twelve, their whole 
army was put to flight. 

“Give me leave, my lord, to intreat your lord- 
ship may be pleased to acquaint His Majesty with 
the gallant and brave behaviour of the troops in 
general, and I beg particularly to recommend 
Captain Charles Gordon of the Sgth (Highland) 
Regiment, mjr aide-de-camp, for his brave and 
spirited behaviour. ... I wish Major Pemble 
might be recommended to the Chairman and Court 
of Directors for his bravery and good conduct. 
Both these officers had their horses shot under 
them. I have the honour to be, &c., 

“Hector Munro.” 


The lists of casualties gave of Europeans killed, 
wounded, and missing of all ranks, 70 ; of natives, 
746 ; and 112 horses killed.* 

For this victory, which was so important in its 
results, Munro was immediately made a lieutenant- 
colonel, and received the thanks of the Council at 
Calcutta; while Sujah Dowlah, execrating his allies, 
fled on the spur to Lucknow. Shah Alum repeated 
to Munro the overtures he had made to Camac, 
complaining that Sujah Dowlah treated him more 
like a state prisoner than a monarch. The major 
applied to the Council for orders, and he was at 
once authorised to treat with the emperor, who, in 
the meanwhile, with such troops as adhered to him, 
kept close to our camp. 

Wlien Munro halted in Benares, Sujah Dowlah 
offered him twenty-five lacs of rupees for the 
Company, twenty-five morei to distribute among his 
soldiers, and eight for himself, if he would quit the 
kingdom of Oude; but the Highlander, like his 
English comrade, sternly declined to treat with the 
nabob in any matter until Meer Cossim and Sumroo' 
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were given over to him for due punishment Sujah 
Dowlah, who had already quarrelled with the ex* ‘ 
nabob, and seized all the treasure that personagie ■ 
had with him, urged “ that he could not be guilty 
of a breach of the sacred laws of hospitality, but 
that he would undertake to induce Meer Cossim to 
abandon all thoughts of sovereignty and flee to 
some distant country, where he could give no 
umbrage to the Company or Meer Jaffier.” 

Concerning Sumroo he was less scaipulous; and 
proposed to invite him to a feast, as he had invited 
the British at Patna, and there have him “ publicly 
murdered, in presence of any English gentleman 
Munro might choose to send to witness the punish¬ 
ment." Such proposals met wrth little sympathy 
in the British camp, so the negodations came to an 
end, while those with the emperor were hurried to 
a close. The latter, as Mogul and lord of all the 
land, granted to Britain the country of Gazipore, or 
Ghazipur, with an area of 2,300 square miles, ever 
regarded as one of the most fertile districts of Hin- 
dostan, and famous for its breed of cavalry horses, 
with all the rest of the territory of Bulwunt Sing, 
Zemindar of Benares; the British, in return, agreeing 
to put Shah Alum in possession' of the city of' 
Allahabad and the remainder of the dominions of 
Sujah Dowlah. As a last and desperate expedient, 
^he latter applied to Ghazi-ud-Deen, vizier and 
assassin of the late emperor, father of Shah Alum, 
for aid; and this chief, on being joined by Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, burst into Oude at the head of his 
Mahratta horse. With these allies, Sujah Dowlah 
once more measured swords with us, as we had 
taken possession of Lucknow, his capital, and 
Allahabad, the greatest fortress in the country. 
On the 3rd of May, 1765, a battle was fought near 
Korah, in the province of Allahabad, by our troops, 
under, the command of Camac, now a general. 
Our artillery cut the Mahrattas to pieces, and the 
whole of the confederate army was driven across 
the Jumna. 

About this time the aged Meer Jaffier died. The 
Council at Calcutta had recalled him from the army 
in order to wring money <wt of him; but having 
none to give, and being fretted, harassed, and 
fevered by importunities on one hand and threats 
on the other, the unhappy old man was allowed to 
retire to his palace at Moorshedabad, where he 
breathed his last on the 31st of January, 1765* 
months before the battle of Korali. Sujah Dowlah 
took refuge in Rohilcund; Meer Cossim escaped, 
and went in quest of his jewels. Sumroo aban¬ 
doned the vizier when his cause ceased to be 
prosperous or his service profitable, and fled tO 
far-off regions beyond the Indus, The Council, 
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incompetent and unsteady, and occupied to the full 
by their usual occupations of plunder and oppres¬ 
sion, knew notwhat course to take now, for Bengal 
was nearly ruined. The minds of all men there had 
been unsettled by successive revolutions; trade and 
industry had disappeared. ** The Council and the 
native rulers had, by their unprincipled ambition, 


turned it into a vast Aceldama. The directors in 
London knew all this, and sought *and found a 
remedy.” 

This remedy was Lord Clive, whose landing in 
India we have already related, and the effect that 
his presence and menaces had upon Mr. Johnstone 
and other members of the Counoil. 


CHAPTER XX. 

CLIVE DICTATOR IN INDIA.—STATE OF THE COUNTRY.—DISCONTENTS IN THE BENGAL ARMY.— 

REFORMS CONTINUED. 


After his arrival, Clive found that old Meet Jaffier 
was dead, and that there had been appointed a 
new nabob in the person of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, his 
son, but that the Council had placed the whole 
management of his affairs under the control of an 
agent appointed by themselves. 

Covenants which interdicted all the servants of 
the Company from accepting presents had reached 
India in the preceding January, a short time before 
the death of Meer Jaffier, and consequently were in 
}x>ssession of the Council, when those remarkable 
individuals openly set them at defiance by accepting 
bribes on the accession of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, on 
the shallow pretext of leaving the said covenants 
unsigned, and th&t they could not think of settling 
anything hnally until the arrival of Lord Clive. 

After that, one of the first resolutions of the 
select committee was, that the'covenants should 
be signed instantly. Delay was still urged; but 
the Council were told that they must sign at once 
or. quit the service. It was but too evident that 
Oriental luxury, corruption, and the desire for 
amassing large fortunes in a little time, had so 
universally infected the Company’s servants, that 
nothing less than a total .reform could avert im¬ 
pending ruin. 

“ Fortunes of ^£“100,000,” said Lord Clive, “ have 
been acquired in the space of two years; and 
individuals very young in the service are returning 
home with a million and a half.” 

It has been thought worthy of notice that when 
the covenants were transmitted to the officers of the 
army for signature, General Camac, though com- 
mandcr-in-chief, and a member of the select com¬ 
mittee, declined to sign; but this was on special 
grounds. He had receiv^ a gift of 80,000 rupees, 
from Bulwunt Sing, the chief of Benares. The 


covenants bore a date antecedent to that of the 
gift, but as he had not been aware of their existence, 
he refused to sign till the date was altered, so that 
he might not lie under the charge of having violated 
them. 

Soon after his arrival at Calcutta, Lord Clive, on 
the 24th of June, 1765, proceeded to the north¬ 
west, to negociate in person with tAe emperor and 
the Nabob of Oude, who, having lost all hope of 
successful contention with us, had come to the 
camp of General Camac, and thrown himself upon 
the generosity of Britain. On the i6th of August, 
a treaty was signed at Allahabad. By this it was 
agreed that Shah Alum, the Mogul, was to be satis* 
hed with the possession of Allahabad and Korah, 
and that all the rest of Oude should be restored to 
Sujah Dowlah, who was to continue vizier to the., 
emperor; never, on any occasion, were they to 
consort with, or give shelter to, Meer Cossim or 
Suniroo; and they were to oppose the Mahrattas 
and defend the frontier of Bengal; while the 
British bound themselves to assist the Mogul in 
all cases of invasion. In right of his imperial autho¬ 
rity, tvhich would have .been but a name without the 
presence of our troops, tlie Mogul ceded to Britain 
the dewannee, or collection of the revenues in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in return for which he 
was to receive, in addition to the revenues of Allah¬ 
abad and Korah, twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum. 

In short, along with this dew^nee, which in 
effect constituted the Company lords and masters 
over the vast and fertile regions named in the 
grant, the young Mogul conffrmed the right of the 
Company to every other acre they possessed in 
India. 

Though this' treaty was a master-stroke of Clive, 
it was the beginning of a connection with Oude 
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which, to the# present hour, has been a fruitful 
s< 3 urce of trouble to Britain, and the end of which 
we cannot yet foresee. 

On the accession of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, a spirit¬ 
less youth (who desired us to take the whole inili- 
tary defence of the country into our own hands), to 
the nominal musnud of Bengal, tfae Council had 
named Mohammed Reza Khan, a Mussulman, a 
man of honour and ability, to the post of naib, 
which the new nabob wished to be held by Nun- 
comar, one of the worst of the Hindoo chiefs ; but 
Clive on his arrival concluded that Nujeem was as 
unfit to be nabob as Nuncomar was to be naib, and 
compelled the young man to retire from the occu- 
paSon of royalty on a pension of thirty-two lacs of 
rupees. 

Lord ClivI had always disapproved, even when 
at liomVin England, of the first revolution effected 
by the Company, in the deposition of old Meer 
Jaffier; and he considered that the violence and rash¬ 
ness of most of the Council, and the excessive licence 
])ermitted to the junior servants of the Company, 
and to their still more rapacious native agents, 
“ had precipitated the revolution against Meer 
Cossim, who,” in his opinion, “ having been once 
elevated to the musnud, and made to pay for that 
elevation, ought to have l)een maintained upon it, 
and kept in the right way by a mixture of concilia¬ 
tory and restrictive measures." 

Though he was totally without confidence in the 
faith or honour of the native chiefs and princes, he 
conceived the possibility of managing- them, and 
deemed it most injurious to Britain that the Com¬ 
pany should be perpetually making and breaking 
ifeaties with them, and keeping the whole of 
Bengal in a state of change and uncertainty. 
Before his departure from Europe he had assured 
the Court of Directors that by this kind of con¬ 
duct wc had lost the confidence of the people of 
India. 

“To restore this ought to be our principal 
object," he continued, “and the best mean?, in my 
opinion, will be by establishing a moderation in 
the advantages which may be reserved for the 
Company, or allotted to individuals in this service. 
During Mr. Vansittart^s government all your ser¬ 
vants thought themselves entitled to take large 
shares in the monopolies of salt, betel, and tobacco 
(reserved by treaty to the nabob); the three articles, 
i^xt to grain, of greatest consumption in the 
empire. The odium of seeing such monopolies in 
the hands of foreigners need not be insisted on. 
But this is not the only inccmvenience; it is equally 
productive of another, quite as prejudicial to 
the Company's interests—it enables many of your 


servants to obtain, very suddenly, fortunes greater 
than those which, in former times, were thought a 
sufficient reward for a long continuance in your 
service.” 

I In one passage of singular brilliance in his 
“ Essay on the Life of Clive," Macaulay thus suihs 
up or describes the then state of Bengal:— 

I “At every one of these revolutions the new 
prince divided among his foreign masters whatever 
I could be scraped together in the treasury of his fallen 
predecessor. The immense population of his (Meer 
Cossim’s) dominions was given up as a prey to those 
' who had made him a sovereign, and could unmake 
him. The servants of the Company obtained—not 
for their employers, but for themselves—a mono¬ 
poly of almost the whole internal* trade. They 
forced the natives to buy dear and sell cheap. 
They insulted, with impunity, the tribunals, the 
police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native 
dependants, who ranged through the, provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wherever they ap¬ 
peared. Every servant of a British factor was armed 
with all the power of his master, and his master 
was armed with all the power of the Company. 
Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated 
at Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretch^edness. 
They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, 
but never tyranny like this. They found the little 
finger of the Company thicker than the loins of 
Surajah Dowlah. Under their old masters they 
had at least one resource—when the evil became 
insupportable the people rose and pulled down the 
government. But the English government was not 
to be so shaken off. That government, oppressive 
as the most opjjressive form of barbarian despotism, 
was strong with all the strength of civilisation. It 
resembled the government of evil genii rather than 
the government of human tyrants. Even despair 
could not inspire the soft Bengalee with courage to 
confront men of English breed—the hereditary nobi¬ 
lity of mankind—whose skill and valour had so often 
triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy 
race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they 
submitted in patient misery. Sometimes they fled 
from the white man, as their fathers had been used 
to fly from the Mahratta; and the palanquin of the 
English traveller was often carried through silent 
villages and towns, which the report of his ap¬ 
proach had made desolate. The foreign lords of 
Bengal were naturally objects of hatred to all the 
neighbouring powers ; and to all, the haughty race 
present;ied a dauntless front.” 

This was the state of affairs to which Cliv6 had 
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come, as he hoped,'to make an end, and when he commissions were collected for Resignation,- at a 
returned to Calcutta in September, most irksome time when 60,000 Mahrattas were on, the' frontier^ 
were the duties that lay before him. He had within 150 miles of Allahabad, 
enforced the signature of the covenants interdicting Early in April, Clive hurried to Moorshedabad, 
presents, but as large bribes had been given and where a congress of native chiefs was held, when a 
received after these documents arrived, aod they letter of Sir Robert Fletcher, who had succeeded 
were therefore, though^ unsigned, or un|^ecutcd, to the command of the army at Monghir, on the 
legally binding, it was deemed necessary to make departure of Colonel Hector Munro, made him 
strict inquiries regarding them; and in thq sequel, aware that' the army was in a slate of mutiny. 
‘Mr. Spencer, the govempr, and nine other leading Though Sir Robert wrote in strong terms, Lord 
oflFicials, were dismissed from the Company’s service. Clive could scarcely persuade ^ himself that the 
Every member of Council had more or less danger was so imminent, till a brief inquiry satis- 


shared in the profit system, and the most rapacious 
and oppressive of their civil servants were those 
who had the highest patronage at home—for in 
Leadenhall Street kinsmen and friends, or near 
connections, were influential directors and share¬ 
holders ; and the general task of reform that Clive 
had before him was a harder battle than Plassey 
to fight. 

One of his first proceedings after his arrival in 
the country was to reorganise the army of Bengal, 
by telling off the corps of which it was composed 
into three divisions or brigades. These, which 
consisted respectively of one European regiment of 
infantry, now in the British service, one company 
of artillery, one squadron of native cavalry, and six 
battalions of s^epoys, were stationed, the first brigade 
at Mopghir, the second at Bankpore, near Patna, 
100 miles beyond Monghir, and the third at 
Allahabad, 100 niiles beyond Patna, as a corps 
of observation on the Mahrattas. Though there 
existed a perfect understanding among the officers 
attached to these brigades, the whole of diem 
regarded a threatened diminution of their allow- 
anjce of double da/ta with disgust. It was even 
agreed, so early as December, 1765, says Gleig, 
that the meditated act should be resisted, and that 
the publication of any edict requiring them to dis¬ 
pense with that field allowance should be a signal 
for a general resignation of their commissions, ahd, 
in effect, a dissolution of the entire army. We are 
somewhat at a loss, says his biographer, to account 
for the extraordinary deficiency of intelligence 
whidi kept Clive in ignorance of this conspiracy 
up to the very moment of its completion ; yet that 
the case was so, the event completely proved. 

On the xst of January, 1766, an order was issu^ 
that the double batta should cease, and that the 
troops in Bengal should be placed on a footing 
similar''to those upon the coast of Coromandel, 
Uiat is to say, siz^e batta when in the field, and 
when in garrison none at all In a very short 
period the of discontent spread throughout 
the subaltern to such an extent that aoo 


fled him that it was so.* 

From Colonel Smith, the officer commanding at 
Allahabad, he learned that his officers, like 
those of Fletcher, were also in a state of mutiny; 
that the Mahrattas were in motion, that they were 
collecting boats, and that the European troops of 
the Company could no longer be relied on—that, 
ill fact, ruin seemed at hand. Clive instructed 
Smith to keep a resolute front, and ©niy yield when 
there could be no alternative between concession 
to the discontented and destruction at the hands 
of the enemy. 

I Urging the Council at Calcutta to lose no time 
in procuring a fresh number of officers, pointing 
! out that among the merchants, .whose all was at 
j stake, some might be found fit for service, he 
hastened towards Monghir, and hurried to the 
chief seat of the conspiracy, relying on the steadi¬ 
ness of the sepoys, whom he knew to be devoted 
to himself. Without the hesitation of an hour, he 
placed the ringleaders under arrest, accepted the 
resignations of all, and sent the more eminent de¬ 
faulters as prisoners to Calcutta. A few povirts- 
1. martial followed, many were cashiered, some were 
permitted to retire on pensions, • and some were 
' reinstated; but Sir Robert Fletcher, who was tried 
on a charge of concealment of mutiny, was found, 
guilty and dismissed the service. 

Though H.M. (old) 96th Foot had come to 
India, two out of the first four British regiments 
in India had returned honac—the 84th ahd 89th 
Highlanders—in the year before this time of peril, 
and both deserve at least a brief notice for their 
bravery in the field. • 

Of the war-worn' 84th, but little more than a 
company in number landed with the colours from 
the Boscawen^ Indiaman, under Major Richard 
Sherlock. In October, 1759, the regiment^ had 
landed at .Madras, where it served till the f^l of 
Pondicherry, in 1761, after which it was ordered to 
Bengal, and en route a detachment of twenty-one 
officers and 244 men were on board the Pattasalam, 

• Glcig. 
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without water^pr provisions. They were cast on 
the coast of Orissa, made prisoners, and remained 
so, fed only on rice and water, *till December 
following, when they were sent to Fort William, in 
the last stages of misery. It appears that this 
regiment, between the time it left England in 


others, in all 780 men, not a man was broi^ht to 
the halberts or deserted during tiiesc five years.^ ■ 
Both regiments were disbanded soon- after their 


return home, an order having been issued in 1763 
to reduce thft army to Jhe present 70th Foot 

still continued actively the work of refomr 
Oft Caleutta, where *ihanyJ*'confident in their power¬ 
ful patronage at home, protested, and reftised to 
ac( under*liim, upon which he resolved to procure 
support elsewhere, and got soi^e civit servants 
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April, 1759, and January, 1764, buried thirty- 
eight commissioned officers and upwards of 1,300 
men. 

The 89th Gordon Highlanders served In'all the 
operations we have recorded, with this very re¬ 
markable circumstance, that during their five years’ 
fighting in India, there were neither death, promo-, 
tion, nor change among the i officers, save in one 
instance, wlien^Ix)rd William Gordon was promoted 
to the 67th Regiment 

“ There is another circumstance,'* Mys General 
Stewart, “in itself highly ‘honourable to this 
respectable corps, that^out of eight companies 
raised by the Duke of Gordon, Major Munro, 
Captains M*GiUivray, Grants MTherson, and 
10 


from Madras. “Then recourse was had to the 
gentler ways of flattery and entreaty, arguments, 
persuasions, and prayers; but they would have 
been as profitably employed in bidding the mon¬ 
soons to forget to blow at their fixed seasons, or in 
commanding the Ganges to roll back its waters to 
their sources among the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas. Nothing could turn Clive from his 
purpose:** 

The private trade and dangerous privileges 
assumed by the servants of the Company, he as 
rigidly prohibited as the extortion or reception of 
presents from the natives. From, papers laid before 
Parliament in 1766, it appears that the latter were 
firequently imprisoned in order to obtain firom them 
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large sums for the remission of crimes which never 
had existence; and that those who collected the 
revenue in the provinces ceded by Meer Cossim 
constantly extorted presents for themselves. 

In strong contrast to the selfish conduct of 
others, there was no finer example of Clive’s dis¬ 
interestedness than the use to which he applied 
a legacy of 100,000 secca rupees, or ;£7o,ooo, 
left to him by old Meer Jaffier, He paid it into 
ftie CoiriJjany’s treasury at Fort William, to lie at 
interest for the support of European officers and 
soldiers, disabled or decayed in the Company's 
service in Bengal, and for the widows of those wlio 
might die on service there. I'he Company after-, 
wards extended this provision, but the original 1 
fund still bears the name of Clive. From this 
fund a colonel originally received jCsoo per 
annum, and the scale descended according to 
rank, so that a private obtained £10 per annum 
in addition to his ])ension; but alterations have 
been made sub.sequently, from time to time. 

Fully satisfied with the fortune he had amassed, he 
had declared, on accepting his duties as a reformer, 
that he renounced all claim to the monetary 
ad\*antages attached to the post of governor— 
that he wanted only a reform, complete and 
thorough, which, in the end, should prove equally a 
benefit to the oppressor and the oppressed, to the 
poor natives and to the British nation. Seldom has 
a man so scrupulously adhered to the purity of his 
plans amid temptations such as those tha?t beset Clive; 
for in India the princes would have paid any price for 
hi§ open or secret alliance. According to Sir John 
Malcolm and others, the Rajah of Benares offered 
him diamonds of the greatest value; the Nabob of 
Oude pressed him to accept a large sum of money 
and a casket of costly jewels. Clive courteously, 
but peremptorily refused, and Jit always boasted 
with truth that his last administration, instead of 
increasing his fortune, had greatly lessened it. 
After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his 
health made it necessary that be should return 
home, and on the i6th of January, 1767, he met 
the Select Committee at Calcutta for the last time. 
After a long address, full of sound advice, he 
concluded thus:— 

“ I leave the country in peace: I leave the civil 
and military departments under discipline and 
subordination: it is incumbent on you to keep 
them so.” • 

A few days afterwards he left India for ever, with 
Caillaud, on board the Britannia, Captain 
.RbttS, and in July reached London, where he was 
received with universal acclaim, and welcomed by 
* MAlcolm'i Life; ** History of India,” &c. 


the king and queen, to whom he ^Brought princely 
presents from the Nabob of Oude. 

It is worth recording that he gave twenty guineas 
to the seaman who first sighted the white cliffs of 
his beloved old England. 

The liame of Clive must for ever remain con¬ 
nected with tb* glory and the greatness of British 
India. All the qualities of a soldier were combined 
in him, and each so admirably proportioned to 
the rest, that none predominated to the detriment 
of the other. His personal courage,” continues 
Edward Thornton, in his “British Empire*in 
India,” “ enabled him to acquire a degree of 
influence over his troops which has rarely Ij^en 
equalled, and which, in India, was before his time 
unknown ; and this, united with the ^ool and con¬ 
summate judgment by which his daring ei\<i7gy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled liim to effect 
conquests which, if they had taken place in remote 
times, would be regarded as incredible. Out of 
materials the most unpromising, he had to create 
the instruments for effecting these conquests, and 
he achieved his object where all men but himself 
might have despaired. No one can dwell on the 
more exciting portions of his history without 
catching some of the ardour which led him 
through those stirring scenes; no one who loves 
the country for which lie fought can recall them 
to memory without breathing, mentally, honour 
to the name of Clive. 

“In India his fame is even greater than at 
home, and that fame is not his merely, it is his 
country's. As a statesman, Clive's vision was 
clear, but not extensive. He could promptly an(J 
adroitly adapt his policy to the state of things - 
which he found existing; but none of his acts 
display any extraordinary political sagacity. Turning 
from his claims in a field where his talents command 
but a moderate degree of respect, and where the 
means by which he sometimes sought to serve the 
state and sometimes to promote his own interests, 
give rise to a different feeling, it is due to one to 
whom his country is so deeply indebted, to close 
the narrative of his career by recurring once more 
to that part of his character which may be contem¬ 
plated with unmixed satisfaction. As a soldier, he 
was pre-eminently great With the name of Clive 
commences the flood of glory, which has rolled on 
till it has covered the wide face of India with 
memorials of British valour. By Clive was formed* 
the base of the column, which a succession of 
heroes, well worthy to follow his footsteps, have 
carried upward to a towering height, and sur¬ 
rounded with trophies of honour, rich, brilliant, 
and countless.” . 
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Before sailing ftpm Calcutta his last act was to 
name, as* his sucoessor in the office of governor, 
Mr. Harry Verelst, who five years afterwards 
published a work on tiie government of Bengal. 
His assistants in office were, Messrs. Cartier, Smith, 
Sykes, and Beecher, and, according to Mill, Clive 
had barely departed ere the old system of corrup¬ 
tion and insubordination began to preva^. 


The Afghans, in 1767, created some alarm in 
Bengal by marching upon Delhi; but, after laying 
waste a few provinces, they retired by the passes to 
their native mountains. 

But in describing the wars and troubles in Bengal, 
wc have somewhat anticipated the progress of events 
in the Carnatic, to which we shall therefore now 
devote our attention. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

CONQUEST OK THE PHIL;PP1NE ISLES.—AFFAIRS OK THE CARNATIC.—HVDER ALI, ETC. 


,By our capture of Pondicherry, that ascendency 
which the French had hoped to establish in 
the East was so completely overthrown, that the 
government of Madras thought the time had now 
come to humble the Spaniards by depriving them i 
of Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Isles, but j 
as this then important affair, though an East Indian , 
expedition, is somewhat apart from general Indian , 
history, our notice of it must, be brief. 

These isles, which form an extensive archipelago | 
in the Indian seas, and are sometimes called the [ 
Manillas, were originally named after Philip IL of 
Spain by the Spaniards, who first settled there in 
1565, though they had been discovered by Magellan 
in 1520, and isle by isle they gradually became 
nui^ters of the whole group, which have now a 
population that borders on 3,000,000 of whites, 
Chinese, and natives. 

This reduction was planned by Colonel Draper, 
who prevailed upon the Madras Government, in 
1762, to send the Seahorse frigate, Captain Grant, 
to cruise near the archipelago, with orders to inter- | 
cept all vessels bound for Manilla, the capital; 
and on the 21st of July the first division of the 
fleet sailed from Madras Roads under Commodore 
Teddinsoi}. The second followed on the first of 
the nexj month, under Admiral Sir Samuel Cornish, 
when the whole armament' consisted of fourteen 
sail, led by the flagship Norfolk (seventy-four guns), 
having on board the 79th Regiment, under Colonel 
Draper, a local force furnished by the inhabitants 
of^adras, consisting of 600 sepoys, a company of 
artillery, another of Caffirs, and two of pioneers 
and Topasses, two of French mercenaries, and a 
party of lascars as labourers. 

On the 27th, the armament rendezvoused off the 
lofty and palm-covered i.sle of Timoan, and on the 


23rd of September appeared off Manilla, the capital 
of the archipelago, which occupies a kind of spit 
of sand at the mouth of a tolerably navigable 
river. The Spanish force in garrison consisted of 
the governor’s guards, a battalion of the Ri^miento 
del Rey^ under Don Pedro Valdez, some marines 
and artillery, a company of Pampangos, and another 
of cadets, the whole being commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Don Felix de Eguilux, and his 
second, Brigadier the Marquis de Villa Medina. 

A place for landing was selected two miles south 
of the city, and three frigates, warped close in shore, 
covered the descent with their broadsides. The 
79th, with 274 marines, and some gunners and 
matrosses, with one mortar and three field-guns, 
in the long-boats and launches of the squadron, 
were formed in three divisions. Colonel Draper 
leading the centre, Colonel Monson the left, and 
Major More the right, they pulled rapidly in shore, 
through a dreadful surf, which, by dashing the 
boats against each other, stove several, by which 
much munition of war, but no lives, were lost. 
The guns of the shipping drove back the enemy, 
who were in force to oppose the landing, which 
was successfully achieved, and next day 632 seamen, 
under Captains Collins of the Weymouth (sixty), 
Ourry of the Elizabeth (sixty-four), and Pritcliford 
of the Atnerica (sixty), landed to reinforce the 
troops. 

A few days were now unavoidably spent in re¬ 
connoitring, seizing advantageous posts, and 
erecting batteries, and in securing the communica¬ 
tion with our shipping; but during these days there 
were dreadful storms of thunder, lightning, and 
blinding rain; yet the invaders soon discovered 
that th^ fortifications of the town, though regular, 
were incomplete. The ditch had never been 
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finished; the covered way was out of repair; the 
glacis was too low, and many places were without 
guns. The garrison under Don Felix mustered 
' 800 Spaniards^ who were reinforced by many half- 
castes, and 10,000 Pampangos, or men of the 
country, all Indians remarkable for their fearless¬ 
ness and intense ferocity, who murdered every one 
that fell into their hands, even one of our officers 
when bcaiing a flag of truce, thus provoking the 
most ‘terrible acts of retaliation, 'llie governor 
of the Philippines was also the archbishop who 
predicted that the British would be destroyed like 
the host of Sennacherib. Draper’s force was too 
small to invest a jdace of such extent as Manilla; 
he could bht attack it on one side, while the others 
were open ^ for tlie reception of supplies, and of 
those terrible Pampango archers, of whose aid tlie 
commandant availed himself to the utmost. 

On the morning of the 4th October, 1,000 of 
these attacked the cantonment of the naval brigade, 
by stealing softly forward under cover of some 
brushwood, encouraged by a hope that the fire¬ 
arms might have been rendered unserviceable by 
the recent rains. Their united yells pierced the 
still morning air, as they fell suddenly upon a 
picket of the 79th, whose flank fire, ere they fairly 
reached tlie seamen, shot down three hundred of 
them. Armed only with spears and bows, they 
rushed upon the bayonets that pierced their naked 
bodies, and died gnawing them with their teeth 
like wild beasts. In this affair Captain Porter, 
R.N., and many seamen were slain. 

While the savages made this sortie, another body 
of them made a sally from a different point, and 
with tumultuous yells drove our sepoys from a 
church which they occupied, and this post Don 
Felix instantly filled with men of the R^niiento 
del Rey^ till Draper’s field-guns dislodged them, 
with the loss of seventy men. But this cost him 
an officer and forty men of the 79th. After this, 
the courage of the Pampangos cooled, and by them 
the city was nearly left .to its fate, which was soon 
sealed. 

A practicable breach was made, and sixty volun¬ 
teers of different corps, under Lieutenant Russel 
of the 49th, supported by the grenadiers of that 
regiment, led the forlorn hope. “ Colonel Monson 
and lillajor More were at the head of two grand 
divisions of the 79th; the battalion of searpen ad¬ 
vanced next, sustained by other two divisions of 
the 79th; the Company’s troops closing the rear.”' 
In this order the forces made a furious rush, with 
the bayonet, at the bmch, which was carried in 
spite of all opposition, and the troops forced their 
way into the Plaza, where the Spaniards fired on 1 
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them from the houses, and Major More was shot 
by the arrow of a Pampango. In the guardhouse 
above the Royal Gate 100 defenders, who refused 
all quarter, were bayoneted to the last man \ three 
hundred more, who attempted to Escape over the 
river Pasig, were drowned; the archbishop and 
staff capitulated in the Casa del Ayunt^miaitOf to 
I Captain Qupont of Draper’s regiment, and the 
capital of the Philippines was won. It was ran¬ 
somed from pillage on the payment of four millions 
of dollars, and in It were taken 556 pieces of brass 
and iron cannon and mortars, and with it fall tlie 
whole archipelago under our dominioft.* 

The flames of war were now kindled ^in the 
Carnatic by Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore, whom 
we last saw in brief alliance with James-Francis 
Law and his band of roving Frenchmen.^ This re¬ 
markable adventurer, who became one of oiir 
most formidable antagonists in India, had since his 
expedition towards Pondicherry, in his vain attempt 
to succour the Count de Lally, greatly added to 
his forces, which were chiefly recruited from the 
wild and military freebooting tribes of Western 
India; but instead of paying them, Hyder made the 
singular arrangement that they should pay ///w, by 
according him half the booty they might win under 
his banner ; thus, by degrees, he won more horses, 
elephants, camels, arms, and treasure than his 
nominal master, the Rajah of Mysore, upon whom 
he ultimately made war j and, as the court of the 
latter had the usual number of disaffected chiefs 
and traitors, he defeated and made him prisoner, 
and as his name and habits attached all marauders 
to his standard, out of the fragments of old princi¬ 
palities he formed for himself the great, compact, 
warlike, and vigorous empire of Mysore. Therein 
he became the founder of Mohammedanism, and 
our most dreaded and strongest enemy in India. 
By the end of 1761, the authority of this singular 
marauder was firmly established in Mysore, a 
country enclosed by the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts, 210 miles in length, by 140 in breadth, 
having a fertile table-land 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

His origin was a most humble one. His grand¬ 
father had been a wandering dervise; ^!Iacaulay 
says his father was a petty collector of revenue ; 
but another account has ;it that he was a naik 
or subaltern, for, in the very scarce papers of 
Baron' Grant, we are told, that ** about the 
year 1728, Cuttalich Khan^ Soubah or Governor- 
General of the Deccan, sent Xermamoud Khan, an 
officer of reputation, and a Patan by birth, to 
deprive the Nabob Abdoul Ressoul Khan of his 

* Draper's Despatches. 
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government of*Sirpi, which is a province of the 
kingdom of Mai?sour (Mysore). That prince deter¬ 
mined to try the fortune of arms, went forth to 
meet {lis competitor, and after a very bloody battle 
the Nabob of Sirpi was defeated and slain. Among 
the dead was Fatty (Futteh) Naick, the father of 
Hyder Ali, an excellent warrior in Jhe service of 
the nabob.'^ ^ 

Futteh Naik, he continues, left two sons and a 
daughter; the eldest was named Saber Naik, and 
the younger, who was then ten years old, was 
naij^ed Hyder Naik or Ali. He was bom at 
Bivanelli, a fort situated between Oscota and Colar. 
Tiie^ had an uncle with whom the eldest entered 
the service of the King of Mysore; but Hyder 
only remained in the vicinity of the districts where 
they served. *At an early age he was bold, un- 
tractabi^,*and overbearing; he could neither read 
nor write, nor would he receive instruction from 
any one. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine^ 
1769, states he was first a sepoy in the Dutch 
service at Negapatam, where he rose to be a ser¬ 
geant ; at all events, when Nunderause, brother-in- 
law of the King of Mysore, as well as the vizier 
and general of his army, assembled the troops to 
join the Soubah Nazir Jung, and entered with him 
into the Carnatic in 1750, against Mustapha Jung, 
who was intending to seize the soubahship of that 
province, Hyder Ali, now a strong and hardy young 
warrior, collected sixty inatchlockmen and five or 
six hprsemen, with whom he repaired to the camp of 
Nunderause (then besieging the fort of Deonhully, 
twenty-four miles north-east of Bangalore), by 
whom he was well received, and appointed within 
fofir years commander of 500 infantry clothed and. 
disciplined , in the European manner, with 200 
cavalry and a«couple of field-pieces. 

Hyder took part in the expedition when the 
Mysore troops marched from the plains of Arcot to 
join Nazir Jung, who had succeeded his father, 
Nizara-ul-Mulk, as Soubahdar of the Deccan, and 
when Nazir, through the intrigues of Dupleix, was 
treacherously abandoned by so many of his troops, 
Hyder Ali distinguished himself by a furious attack 
on the flanks of the french. When the day was 
lost, an*d Nazir had fallen into the hands of the 
Nabob of Kurpa, who destroyed him, Hyder lost 
not a moment In turning the event to his own 
advantage. On the first alarm he selected 300 
Btder Peons, who plundered friend and foe without 
scruple, and when the officer in charge of Nazir’s 
treasure began to load the camels, two of them, 
laden entirely with gold coins, were adroitly sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the caravan, by the peons, 
and ^nveyed to Deonhully. This spoil, with 


horses and arms picked up in every direction, laid 
the foundation of Hyder’s fortune, and he pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith to augment the number of his 
forces by the strange mode of pay we have stated. 
Movable property of every description was their 
object,” says Colonel Wilkes* and, as already 
noticed, they did not hesitate to acquire it from 
friends, when that could be done without suspicion, 
and with more convenience than from enemies. 
Nothing was unseasonable, or unacceptable, froni 
convoys of grain down to the clothes, turbans, and 
ear-rings of travellers or villagers, whether men, 
women, or children. Cattle and sheep were among 
the most profitable heads of plunder; muskets and 
horses were sometimes obtained iif booty, and 
sometimes by plunder.” • 

So many kindred spirits joined him, that by the 
year 1755, he was at the head of 1,500 cavalry and 
3,000 regular infantry, with four guns; but when 
he set out to occupy the position of Foujedar of 
Dindigul, a fort engirdling a stupendous rock in a 
valley bounded on the west by the mountains of 
Malabar, he marched at the head of 2,500 horse, 
5,000 infantry, and 2,000 peons, with six guns, 
leaving Kundee Rao behind him to attend to his 
interests; and ere long Hyder began toaim at greater 
power, for now he strove by means of skilful artificers 
at Pondicherry, Seringham, and Trichinopoly, 
directed by French overseers, to organise a regular 
artillery, arsenal, and laboratory, and the wretched 
state of the government of Mysore greatly favoured 
his growing ambition. With all his skill and ability, 
which were undoubted, he still remained an Oriental 
barbarian, and the praises bestowed upon him by 
some European writers are alike uncalled for and 
ridiculous. 

“ That such a man could ever have extended his 
sway over the greater part of India, or, at least, 
that he could ever have rendered that sway durable, 
appears a fantastic dream j and that a character 
stained by the darkest treachery, ingratitude, and 
cruelty, should have found admirers jn historians 
pedantically moral and severe in their estiniates of 
other actors in these wars and revolutions, must be 
attributable to a love of paradox and contradiction, 
or to the predetermined plan of praising all that 
prevented, and blaming all that promoted, the 
establishment of the British empire in India, that 
great result—not unattended with faults and crimes, 
which no conquest' ever yet was—conferring more 
happiness upon millions of people, than they ever 
had enjoyed, or could hope to enjoy .under their 
native Mohammedan or Hindoo nilers.t 

. * “Historical Sketches of India.” 

t Knight's “ England.” 
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. The power of his prftdccegwr on the &ronc of 
Mysbre having be^ set at defiance by the Hajahs 
and Polygars of Chitteldroog, Gooty^ Harponelly, 
Balapoor, and Lera, they were soon reduced to 
obedience by Hydcr, who, cunning as he was fiery, 
thereupon feting to take the cause of a young 
impostor—a kind of Indian Perkin Warbeck — 
marched to the city of Bednore, which then con¬ 
sisted of a place eight miles in extent, and where 


compelled him to disgorge thirtj-two lacs of 
rupees. • . ’ 

hfotwithsmnding this mortification, he soon after 
acquired by conquest the whole province of Mala¬ 
bar, and, to keep the country quiet, put all the 
nairs, or Hindoo chiefs, to the sword without dis¬ 
tinction ; but hg had barely achieved this, when he 
found it necessaiy to repair to Seringapatam, which 
he had made his capital city, and had strongly 
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he took plunder to the value of twelve millions 
sterling, and changed its name to Hydernagur; 
keeping that rich and prosperous country for him-' 
self—for it was all the more rich and prosperous, 
that being girdled by lofty mpuntains, it had long 
escaped the ravages of Indian war. Sundy, on 
the northern frontier of Bednore, was next captured 
by him, and its ramparts were destroyed, nor did 
his fieebooting army halt till it reached the banks 
of the Kistna, where he was assaijed by Madhoo 
Rao, Peishwa of the Mahrattas, with an immense 
cavalry force, who rent* from him some ^ of his 
recent conquests, and; according to Colonel Wilkes, 


fortified, as a necessary precaution against probable 
events, having heard that the British, the Mahrattas, 
and the ruler of the Deccan had formed an armed 
alliance against him. I'hough he could neither 
read nor write, the menmry and acuteness of 
Hyder were remarkable j his agents were every¬ 
where, and his spies overran the whole country. 
7 'hus, he had a knowledge as full, and a clears 
view of the tangled web pf Indian politics, than any 
one of his time, save Clive or Warren Hastings. 

The Deccan was no longer in the hands of 
Salabut Jung, the old ally of the Marquis de Bussy. 
In Golconda and Hyderabad, fresh revolutions had 
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rent the state, and Salabut was the captive of his ' Cjrcars, on the payment of a small feud^ tribute, 
brother, -Nizam Ali, who occupied his musnud, and holding in readiness a portion of their troops 
until the arrival of the Treaty of Paris, which re- to aid him if at war. By the latter clause, it 
cognised the deposed prince as the lawful Nizam became necessary for the Company to stop the as- 
or Soubahdar of the Deccan, on which Ali, to pre- tonishing career of Hyder Ali, and thus they joined 
vent further trouble, put him immediately to death, the confederacy with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
At first the Nizam indulged in hostility against with the double view of curbing him and ensuring 
Britain; he invaded the Carnatic and made war their own safety. 

upon Mohammed Ali, in a manner - singularly bar- In this new and important movement, the first 
barous and destructive, till he was checked by to take the field was the Peishwa, who covered 
Colonel Charles Campbell, at the head of a small the rich table-lands of Mysore with clouds of his 
force. predatory Mahratta horse, when everything was as 

* After that, he concluded a trfeaty with the East usual nithlessly given over to fire and sword, 
India Company, confirming to them all the ac- while Colonel Joseph Smith, frith a British force 
quisitions made by Colonel Forde in the Northern followed him. 
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WAR WITH HYDER ALT.—THE CHINGAMA PASS.—RATTLE OF EROOR. 


While Hyder All’s officers, by his orders, were 
everywhere cutting the embankments of the tanks, 
poisoning the wells, burying the grain, and driving 
(jittle and the peasantry into the woods, to check 
the process of the Mahrattas, Nizam All was 
marching against Mysore by the eastern route, at 
the head of a great but ill-discijjlined host, and 
Colonel Smith at the head of our troops, moved by 
the northern fj^ontier to effect a junction with him. 

It had been^arranged with Madhoo Rao that the 
districts through which Nizam Ali was to march, 
were to be left unpillaged, that he might procure 
.sustenance, but the Mahrattas swept them bare; 
thus he ^idvanced with the utmost difficulty and 
privation, and did not reach Toombudra till the 
9th of March, 1767, and on the 24th of the same 
month intelligence reached Colonel Smith, that the 
retreat from Mysore of our faithless allies, the 
Mahrattas, had been purchased. That officer, says a 
writer on India, “ had suspected from the first that 
the presidency had engaged in'a disjointed expedi¬ 
tion, and urged on them the necessity of adjusting 
some reasonable plan of action. Nizam Ali had 
already begun to talk of retracing his steps and re¬ 
turning in the ensuing year. It is believed, indeed, 
that the only thing which now induced him to 
advance was the hope of concluding an agreement, 
by which Hyder was to give him a present of 
twenty lacs of rupees, and pay him an annual 
tribute of six lacs, for making common cause with 
him against the Company. Since his purchase of 
the Mahrattas, Hyder had continued to urge the 
treachery, but said nothing, of the bribe, and the 
Nizam had some hopes of being able to extort it, 
by going forward and working on Hyder’s fears.” 

The stupid Council at Madras paid but little 
attention to Colonel Smith’s reiterated suspicions of 
a secret collusion between our remaining all^ and the 
enemy. Their conceit and impertinence disgusted 
the troops, and nearly brought ruin upon every: 
thing. His suspicions became a certainty when 
he found the troops of Nizam Ali, after entering 
Mysore, treating it as a friendly country, and when 
Smith’s forces came up -to a point where it was 
stipulated tliat the two armies should form a June-, 
tion, great was the Mtoni^ment of our soldiers, 
when, as they marched into^an encampment on one 
quarter, they saw thofee of* the Nizam departing by 
another, for he had nowopenly joined Hyder) and 


their combinejJ armies made preparations to press 
upon ours. 

In this w 5 V, into which we had been partly de¬ 
luded and were now betrayed, great was the pre¬ 
ponderance on the side of the new allies, Hyder 
and the Nizam. Their combined cavalry mad^ a 
total of 42,860 sabres and lances; their infantry 
were 28,000 strong, with 109 pieces of cannon; 
and to oppose all this, Colonel Smith had 1,000 
natives and thirty European cavalry, with- 5,000 
sepoys and 800 European infantry, and sixteen guns. 

Colonel Smith was a brave and inttlligedf officer, 
buf perfectly ignorant of the land in which he was 
warring. Thus, having gained but imperfect know¬ 
ledge, he threw up a redoubt in the eastern gorge 
of a mountain pass, through which he supposed the 
enemy must come to reach the lower ground; and 
while waiting under armS to receive them, his 
cattle, which had been left grazing quietly in thd 
rear, were suddenly driven off, and the cavalry 
which he dispatched to their rescue were attacked- 
on all sides by superior numbers, and did not rein 
up in the camp till nearly a third of them were de¬ 
stroyed. Most perilous was now the situation of our 
force, which was so painfully weak as contrasted to 
the masses it had to oppose. 

Colonel Smith was unable to move till the 28th 
of August, when thus crippled by the loss of 
supplies; and in the meantime Hyder, taking acf-, 
vantage of his inactivity, assailed and captured the 
fort of Cauverypatam. At first the coloniers move¬ 
ments were involved in error; he guarded parses 
that were unlikely to be penetrated, and left un¬ 
guarded those that were so; and thus in one 
special instance, he left entirely free a pass, through 
which the troops of Hyder poured like a tonent 
or living cataract, sweeping away outposts, baggage, 
cattle, and all t)ie supplies of our army, to reinforce 
which, Colonel Wood was dispatched with some 
more troops from Trichinopoly. 

Hyder was aware of their approach from the 
direction of Trinomalee, and might have inter¬ 
cepted them by occupying the Pass of Singarpetta 
or Chingama, through which alone a junction with® 
Smith’s force could be made; but by some error 
on the part of Hyder, the colonel was allowed to 
take possession of it unopposed. The Nizam Ali 
was so enragisd by this affair, that he openly 
upbraided Hyder with it, and hinted that if ^the 
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war was to Jpe conducted thus, he would make I 
peace with the* Company in his own fashion. 

Hyder now became' more than ever active to 
prevent the junction, and with many rissalas of 
predatory horse, pressed the flanks and rear of 
Smith’s force, and whenever it halted for the night 
it was harassed by flaming and soaring flights of 
the terrible Indian rockets. Once, wlien he thought 
the British were in an unfavourable position, he 
ventured to attack them, but was repulsed with the 
loss of 2,000 men. Though Colonel Smith lost 
<jnly 170, he was unable to follow up the advantage, 
as once more the enemy had carried off the baggage, 
and with it his scanty store of rice. Famine now 
pressed him sorely, and he was compelled to push 
on for Trinomalee, which he reached on the 4th 
of September. 

Wlfdn Cotonel Smith made his rapid and fatiguing 
march to Trinomalee, a Hindoo town of great 
holiness among the Brahmins, and situated on a 
mountain fifty-two miles north-west of Pondicherry, 
he trusted to an assurance from Mohammed Ali, 
that he would there find an abundance of food 
stored up. But, to thfe terrible disappointment of 
him and his soldiers, there was no rice, and no 
more paddy—unprepared grain—could be pro¬ 
cured than sufficed for a day’s rations. So great 
were their past sufferihgs; and so great seemed 
those yet to come, that there occurred an event 
unexampled in British military annals—a Lieutenant 
Hitchcock deserted; but only to be captured and 
thrown into prison, where he died in dreadful 
misery of mind. 1 

In search of food, Colonel Smith was compelled 
•to quit Trinomalee, leaving in it, though a place of 
little strength, his sick, wounded, and military 
stores. We are told that Ryder’s Mysoreans came 
on wth their hordes of cavalr)% eddying like a 
flood, sweeping away, in every case, bullocks, rice- 
carts, and footsore stragglers. Colonel Smith, after 
his men bad marched, fought, and starved, for 
twenty-seven consecutive hours, at last formed the 
longed-for junction with Wood’s corps, and returned 
to find Trinomalee safe, though a battery had been 
thrown up against it, and 10,000 horse were covering 
the operations; but on Smith’s arrival, the whole 
Mysore force hurried to the west, and encamped six 
miles distant, yet within view of that magnificent 
Pagoda of Trinomalee, which is eleven storeys in 
•height, and has forty stately windows. 

Still no stores or food came, and the misery of 
the troops deepened, for in the fanciful grandeur 
of their own policy, the Council made no prepara¬ 
tions to support their forces in the presence of a 
powerful and barbarous enemy, thus our small j 
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army was reduced to a system of marching and.. 
foraging at the same time, while 40,000 fleet anef;’; 
active horsemen, with lance and tulwar, flew around^ 
them, crossing every rice-swamp or paddy-field^f,^ 
occupying tne wretched tracks that served as roads, ' 
destroying the villages, devouring the hidden stores, 
and ravaging everything and everywhere. As . 
vultures gathered on a field of carrion, the Mysorean 
troopers found nothing too mean for their prey. 

Yet the undying reputation of Britsh bravery 
checked the hordes oT Hyder, who could only hope 
to conquer our troops by famine and fatigue; and 
in this terrible emergency some hidden stores of 
buried grain were found; the soldiers were fed, 
and again could fight. Hyder kntw of their dire 
distress, but not of the discovefed supplies or 
the recruited strength they brought \ but, having • 
scarcely any cavalr)', Smith's efforts at defence 
were seldom very effective. Grasping at a favour¬ 
able moment, Hyder detached his son, then only 
seventeen, the ferocious Tippoo Sahib of wars to 
come, to the neighbourhood of Madras with 5,000 
Mysore cavalry. His advance was so swift and 
secret, that he nearly caught the members of the 
presidency and the wealthiest of the Europeans in 
their country villas ; but the city, the Black Town, 
the warehouses, mansions, gardens, villages, and all 
things in its vicinity were ravaged and destroyed. 

It is of these affairs that a powerful pen thus 
wrote:— 

“On a sudden, an army of 90,000 men, far 
superior in discipline and efficiency to any olher 
I native force that could be found in India, came 
pouring through those wild passes which, woni by 
mountain torrents and dark with jungle, lead down 
from the table-land of Mysore to the plains of the 
Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by 
100 pieces of •cannon, and its movements were 
guided by many tVench officers, trained in the best 
military schools in Europe. Hyder was everywhere 
triumphant The sepoys in many British gaFiisons 
flung down their arms. Some forts were surrendered 
by treachery, and some by despair. In a few days 
the whole country north of the Coleroon had 
submitted. The British inhabitants of Madias 
could sec by night, from the top of Mount St. 
Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast semi¬ 
circle of blazing villages. The white villa.s, to 
which our countrymen retire after the daily labours 
of government or trade, when the cool evening 
breeze springs up from the bay, were now left • 
without inhabitants \ for bands of the fierce hor.se- 
men of Mysore had already been seen prowling _ 
among the tulip-trees and near the gay verandahs, 
j Even the town was not thought secure, and the 
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British merchants and public functionaries made 
haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of 
Fort St George.^’ 

Tippoo, however, retired as rapidly as he had 
advanced, with great booty; but his father and his 
ally hovered in the open country near Trinomalcc. 

Still mardhzng eastward in search of food, 
Colonels Smith and Wood evacuated Trinomalee, 
and resolved to place their wounded in the fort of 
Chittapet, and canton their troops in Arcot and 
Vellore; and it became now apparent to the 
supine presidency, that if young Tippoo menaced 
the gates of Madras, it was of the utmost import¬ 
ance that the ^my should canton itself wherever 
food was to-ba had; so they ordered Smith to 1 
keep the held at all hazards. 

Matters were come to this terrible crisis, when 
they were brought to an issue on the 26th of 
September, 1767. 

The British under the two colonels amounted 
now to 10,400 infantry, and thirty European and 
1,500 indifferent native cavalry, with thirty-four 
guns, while the strength of the allied enemy was 
nearly the same overwhelming multitude as before. 

At noon on the 26th, our people came in sight 
of the enemy at Eroor, or Errour, a fortified town 
in the province of Mysore. There the Hqggree 
river runs close to the fortifications, and there is a 
stately flight of steps to the water’s edge, built by 
some pious Hindoo. Sixteen of the enemy's 
heaviest cannon opened on Colonel Smith’s left 
flank, while a morass, which could not be dis¬ 
covered without a close reconnaissance, intervened 
between the opposing lines. Colonel Smith, 
ignorant of its existence, took ground to the left, 
and then discovered it, while Hyder, whose plan 
was to entangle him in it, was ready to fall 
upon his right, even should he succeed in passing 
it with the redoubts still in front. On the right 
the swamp seemed te be terminated by a hill, 
behind which the greater portion of the enemy’s 
force was posted unseen, and Colonel Smith 
naturaUy conceived that by making a circuitous 
movement in that direction, he would find himself 
in contact with the enemy’s left. 

No sooner had he begun this movement than 
Hyder, still under the impression that the British 
were in a state of starvation, and only too anxious 
to escape in the direction of Arcot, put his troops 
in motimi instantly to cut off what he conceived to 
be a retreat Thus the two armies, each taking 
ground to its right made a circular movement 
round the base of the hill^—each unseen by the 
Ollier— Smith to the south-east, and Hyder from 
the south-west, till, to the astonishment of both, 


after encircling the hill, in the sequel they found 
themselves face to face, and a battle become 
inevitable.* 

In the haste of forming a new alignment, the 
European discipline of Smith’s troops gave them a 
vast superiority over the hordes of Hyder and the 
Nizam, and thue, in forming up to the front, they 
gained advantageous ground, while the confusion 
of the enemy, whose masses, recoiling on each 
other, got huddled together, and unable to execute 
any formation, increased, and only thirty of their 
100 pieces df cannon could be brought into actioi), 
as many had been left in the redoubts thrown up 
^ before the morass; and those, being less a^Iy 
I handled than the European artillery, were soon 
put to silence, while the latter, left free to act, 
made such dreadful havoc with round shot and 
grape among the enemy’3 cavalry, th&t they soon 
became a mere plunging mob of shouting men and 
swerving horses; and on seeing this. Colonel Smith 
ordered a general advance of the whole line. 

The moment the lines confronted each other on 
changing their ground, Hy^er suspected the day 
was lost, and requested the Nizam to get the guns 
into the redoubts and defend the fortified position; 
but the Nizam, furious with rage and mortifica¬ 
tion, refused the advice, and declined to quit the 
field till he saw the steady British line coming on, 
firing as it advanced, ere the bayonets would come 
flashing down to the charge. According to his 
general wont, he had all his favourite wives in 
the field, or near it, in gilded and cumbersome 
howdahs on the backs of elephants, and with the 
order that the artillery should retire, he added that 
the zenana should also fall back; but from one of 
the howdahs, a dark-skinned damsel called aloud, 
** This elephant has not been taught to turn—it ■ 
follows only the stand^d of the empire! ” The 
odalisque made good her wish, nor did her unwieldy 
bearer turn his tail to the foe till the standard had 
passed to the rear. By that time our bullets were 
flying among the gorgeous howdahs, and many were 
stricken for whom they never were intended. Our 
troops advanced to the charge, and then the whole 
gave way before them, and, abandoning everything, 
the cowardly Ni^am, at the head of a bocly of 
ohosen horse, fled towards the west, nor halted till 
he had left the gorges of the Chingama Pass 
behind him. 

After recording this, tjie London Gazette adds f 
<< We followed them till the strength and spirits of 
our army were quite exhausted, and obliged us to 
halt on the spot where we are now encamped, 
which is about eight miles on the road to Chingama 
* London Gaedto^ 1768. 
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from Trinomale|. Last night we seized nine of 
theit guns, and lire now in possession of about 
fifty pifices, whicli they could not carry off in their 
precipitate retreat. The enemy’s loss must be 
great, but cannot be ascertained, as the moment 
a man is killed or wounded his companions carry 
him off. The prisoners* inform us that our cannon 
made great havoc among them. We Jiave learnt 
since, that fourteen more pieces of the enemy’s 
cannon have been found among the bushes.” 

When day broke next morning, the whole of the 
enegiy’s force could be seen, scattered in flight 
along the road as far as the eye could reach. 
Hyder had behaved like a resolute soldier, as he 
was. *After providing for the safety of the Mysoreans, 
and dispatching his field-pieces by the best road 
to the rear, he*was now seen covering it, attended 
by a troffp of European cavalry and 3,000 select, 
liorsemen of Mysore, together with his state retinue, 
which consisted of 300 carefully-chosen men on j 
foot, clothed in scarlet and armed with lances of 
light bamboo, eighteen feet long, twisted round 
from top to bottom with their spiral plates of 
silver; the equal intervals of polished silver, and 
the dark brown of the seasoned bamboo, giving an 
elegant appearance to these formidable, yet orna¬ 
mental weapons.* 

Want of food prevented Colonel Smith from 
following up the enemy, whose losses were supposed 
to be above 4,000 men, while his casualties were 
only 150 killed and wounded. Such was the battle 


of Eroor, a victory won, like all our others in India, 
over the most overwhelming odds, and one which 
cleared the Company’s territory of further incursions 
by young Tippoo and his flying cavalry force ; but, 
as the rainy season was at hand, Colonel Smith 
put his troops into cantonments at Conjeveram, 
Trichinopoly, and Wandiwash, and repaired to 
Madras to arrange for a regular commissariat when 
again he took the field. 

At Baramahal, the Nizam and Hyder remained!* 
for nearly a month without an interview, each 
sulking and thoroughly dissatisfied with the other. 
“The former,”says a print of the period, “is now 
in a most embarrassing situation, and must feel 
severely the effects of his unsteady (induct. He 
is encamped with an ally who will ifeither supply 
him with money, suffer him to retire, nor let him 
throw himself upon our mercy.” 

Hyder, seeing the necessity for some line of 
action, made the first overtures, as he had more 
sense and more at stake than the Nizam, and to 
smooth matters over, a scries of splendid festivals 
and ostentatious visits mutually ensued, and at one 
of the feasts given by Hyder, he placed the Nizam 
on a throne formed entirely of bags of silver coin 
to the value of a lac of rupees, covered with 
cushions of embroidered silver; and all the treasure, 
witli many more valuables, were carried off by the 
Mysorean attendants as presents ; thus the recon¬ 
ciliation between the allies, if a hollow one, was 
jHiblic enough to suit the purpose of Hyder Ali. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DEFENCE 01' AMUOOR.—OUR TREATV WITH THE NIZAM.—H\DER ALI AND THE ZEMINDARS OF 

BEDNORE, ETC. 


The tyrant of ^^ysore, ever indefatigable, even in 
defeat, was the first to move. The three places in 
which Colonel Smith had cantoned his troops of 
necessity, were somewhat objectionable, on account 
of their being so far apart; but it was supposed 
tliat the last three months of the year, being a 
period of prodigious rain, would necessarily cause 
a species of truce; but early in November, 1768, 
Hyder was in the field, and mpvipg northward of 
Baramahal, retook the town of Triptur, a well- 
peopled place in a district covered with fruit-trees; 

* Colonel WiHics’ ** Sketchet.” 


and then Veniambaddy, from whence he pushed on 
for ten miles, till he came to Amboor, where a regi¬ 
ment, now called the loth Madras Native Infantry, 
was In garrison. 

The town, the inhabitants of which then, as now, 
lived chiefly by the export of castor oil, is built 
with great regularity, and the fort, though now 
gone to decay, was then of great strength, on 
the summit of a smooth granite mountain that 
terminates the beautiful valley of Baramahal on 
the north, and overlooks the fertile vale through 
whicli the Palar winds away towards Arcot and 
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Vellore. On one side only was the fort accessible, service—in fact, the command erf half his army— 
and had for its additional defences two outworks if he would surrender the place, "tht captain’s 
or redoubts. On the loth of November, Ryder ! scornful reply was, that the next messenger who 
was before it, but was stoutly met by the sepoys, 500 came with proposals so insulting would be hanged 
strong, with a sergeant, and fifteen other Europeans, in the breach; so, from the loth of November till 
the whole commanded by Captain Calvert, a very the 7th of December, all Ryder’s efforts were in 
brave officer, who hatf been wounded at the battle vain. * 

of Eroor. The lower works were assaulted and On that, day the glitter of arms in the valley 
taken, and Calvert had to retire into the citadel, below announced the approach of a force ur>der 
where lie threw into jtrison Mucklis Khan, the ; Colonel Smith, who, as he piislied on to raise liie 



TUL ROUT AT EROOR. 


native killedar, whom he discovered intriguing siege, beheld with joy the British flag still flying on 
with Ryder; but, from the nature of the post, the the fort of Amboor, from which Ryder at once 
siege made little progress. began his retreat Government directed that the 

Ryder’s success in gaining the lower works had sepoy regiment which so valiaptly defended the 
been chiefly attoined through the perfldy of the place, should have the name and rock of Amboor 
killedar, and on being deprived of his aid, he embroidered on its colours; but an Indian'historian 
scarcely knew how to proceed. Ris guns effected records that Ryder “ had not mistaken his man. 
a breach in an inaccessible place, by which he Calvert was not the blunt and honourable soldier 
attempted again and again to storm; but his troops for which his conduct on this occasion entitled him 
were huried bick under a withering and concen to credit; for it is painful to state, that, at a feter 
trated fire, which piled the killed and wounded up period he was brought to a court-martial, and found 
in heaps before the stony gap. Ryder sent a flag | guilty of defrauding the Company by f^se returns 
of truce with eulogistic j^ses of the bravery of but the spirit of corruption was strong among th( 
Captain Calvert; and then dispatched .another, Anglo-Indians then. 

offering him the highest nilitary honours in his Smith pursued Hydei^ but was compejled to 
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THE COMPANY’S MIS>iANAGEMENT. 
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abandon the pursuit from the dehdency of his 
commissariat, Aft,“penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
impediment and disgrace of every British military 
enterprise, down to the landing of our army at 
Eupatoria in the Crimea; so true it is that “England 
leams nothing‘by war.”. Though, in this instance, 
the defeat was caused by the new campaign being 
commenced sooner than was anticijMited by the 
fiery Hyder, no real progress had been made for 
siipplying the army in the field. 


Ae Cpmpan/s forces to' bring him to a dbift 
engagement; but after the 26A of Septemberi '' 
wiA all his fire and rashness, became exceedingly 
cautious. 

The Company being supine, or simple enou^ :tO 
depend on promises of Mohammed Ali, whose dupli¬ 
city and want of faith were but too patent, neglected 
to form a proper commissariat system, and tlms Ae 
* movements of their troops were somewhat hampered 
I in the field. Amboor had been relieved by Ae 



But Ae truth is, that Hyderis devastations in the 
Carnatic had been attended with correspondingly 
distressing efiOsets. That staunch friend and fdly 
of the Company, Ae Nabob of Arcot, was nearly 
ruined. The income of the Madras establishment 
being •inadequate for its present exigencies, heavy 
remittances from Bengal became necessary, and as 
Aese were unavoidably made in a base kind of 
gold coin, Ae loss in the diffidence of exchange 
yas said to amount to (only) ^^40,000. A stop 
was put to Ae usual investment? from Madias to 
China, no silver being now floaiing in Ae country, 
and manufactures being dmost at a. standstill from 
terror of Ae enemy; while Hyder, till the battle of 
Eroof stopped his career, baffled every effort of 

"ll 


main body which Colonel SraiA had assembled at 
Vellore, while Colonel Wood’s column, which had 
been in cantonments at Trichinopoly, had orders to 
enter ,Ae district of Ae Baramahal, by the Pass of 
SingpTpetta, while the former officer, on the 8A 
December, came on Hyder at Veniambaddy, 
from whence he had sent off what remained of his 
heavy artillery prior to joining Nizam AH. To 
cover his real intention he took up a position as if 
to give battle, and after exchanging a few shots 
wiA Smith’s column, moved off; buf prior to that 
movement, he had the serious mortification of 
seeing his troop of mixed Euro|Man horse, under 
Ae French Captain Aumont, ride over to Ac 
enemy. ^ 


» • 
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In his retreat, be was closely followed by Colonel 
Smith, till the latter had, as usual; to halt for pro¬ 
visions; but the advance-column under Colonel 
Tod /fortunately found some grain and cattle in 
Tripatore. At Cauverypatam on the river Panaur, 
tlie whole forces were united; but as Hyder, on his 
capture of the place in 1767, had greatly strength¬ 
ened the works by the engineering skill of the 
French officers, Colonel Smith did not as yet feel 
himself in a position to attempt its reduction. 

By seeding out detachments of lightly-armed and 
fleetly-mounted horsemen to sweep the country, 
Hydermade it almost impossibleforSmith to procure 
fiod for his forces, Everywhere his convoys, unless 
protected by stronger guards than he could well 
spare, were cut off. Hyder^s spies having informed 
him that one bf these would on a certain day, come 
through the Pass of Singarpetta, guarded by a single 
regiment, Hyder with 6,000 horse and foot, and 
five field-pieces, set out to intercept it, confident of 
success. But the colonel had also his spies, and 
on hearing of HydePs movements, reinforced the 
convoy by a battalion of sepoys, two companies of 
European grenadiers, and two field-pieces, and 
when Hyder came thundering down the pass at the 
head of ^is cavalry, he was received with such a 
concentrated fire of grape and musketry, that his 
people were routed with slaughter, his favourite 
horse was shot under him, and he was compelled 
to return, defeated and infuriated, to his head¬ 
quarters at Cauverypatam. 

Fearing that his position there could not long be 
maintained, on the 14th December, he sent his sons 
Tippoo and Ghazee Khan, with his baggage and 
train of heavy guns, to the westward, and on the 
18th, Nizam Ali moved northward with the main 
body of his army, as now he began to tremble for 
the safety of his own capital; a Bengal expedition 
under the command of Colonel Peach having 
landed on the coast of the Northern Circars,'was 
reported to be menacing Hyderabad. 

This movement so alarmed him- that he entirely 
forsook the confederacy with Hyder, and entered 
into secret .communications with Colonel Smith, 
and-made overtures for peace, leaving Hyder to 
his fate, a measure quite consonant with Mussulman 
faith on the past of one prince to another, through¬ 
out all Indian annals. 

His separate treiUy with the British was con¬ 
cluded on the a3rd of February, 1768. By it the 
Company recognised his rights and titles as Soubah- 
dar or Nizam,'w^ agre^ to assist him whenever 
required, wi^ two batt^ons' of sepoys and six 
pieces of cannon, profte^ manned and served ; he 
agreeing .,oa ha part to reconfirm the Company's 


right in the Northern Circars, and to reduce the 
tribute for these five provinces, ik perpetuity,, to 
seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years; 
and also to grant them the dewannee of Balaghaut, 
the central plateau of the Mysore country, with 
an area of 25,000 square miles (then, however, 
in possession of Hyder), subject to the payment 
of seven lacS of rupees to himself, and to the 
tribute of c/tyutj />., one-fourth of the revenue to 
the Mahrattas. 

Yet in this game of diplomacy, the Company 
acted with some folly. The Nizam granted them 
everything on condition that they should pay him 
tribute, thus leaving the position of both pretty 
much the same as it was before, and he graated 
them the dewannee of a district which they would 
have to conquer ere they could obtrin a rupee of 
it; and thus he, though beaten in battlq,^eapcd, 
through the vain and dull Council at Madras, all 
the fruits of a victory. 

The chiefs on the Malabar coast, who had been 
reduced by Hyder, now revolted against him, while 
at the same time the Bombay Government took the 
field, and a naval expedition made its appearance 
off the Honawar coast, where Hyder had pre¬ 
viously begun to prepare a fleet and had appointed 
as admiral of it, Lutif Bey, an officer of his cavalry 1 
This man, though brave, was of course utterly in¬ 
efficient as a naval officer, and soon disgusted.all 
tlie practical seamen under his command. Hence, 
when our expedition appeared off the port, Hyder’s 
squadron, consisting of two ships, two double- 
masted grabs, and a few gallivats, came eut and 
joined it. By this defection Honawar, Fortified 
Island, and Mangalore, fell an easy prey to us, 
while Hyder entrusting the defence of Bangalore to 
Fuzzil Oolla Khan, on the 20th January, 1768, 
accempanied by Tippoo, brought on his whole 
force by quick marches, breathing defiance and 
revenge. Our troops in Mangalore, by the active 
operations of young Tippoo and his cavalry, had 
been kept in perfect* ignorance of his approach, and 
when in May, he suddenly appeared before the 
place, they were filled with genuine and somewhat 
disgraceful consternation. Thus, after a defence 
that was^almost a rilockery, the garrison, consisting 
of 200 European infantry, 1,200 sepoys and forty- 
one gunners, made a hurried embarkation in boats 
and fled, leaving all their artillery and stores, and 
what proved,more painful still, eighty Europeans and 
180 sepoys,'all sick or wounded, to the mercy of the 
enemy, while Honawar and Fortified Island fell 
without resistance, and the victorious Hyder, re¬ 
covering all that had been rent from him, was able to 
reascend the Ghauts before the rainy season set in. 
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THE FIELD DEPUTIES. 
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His main body, with the heavy guns and stores,: 
he ordered to pr«eed by easy marches to Bangalore, 
while with a chosen force he hurried northward to 
Bednore, where he summoned before him all those 
whom he knew to be disgusted by his exactions, 
and hence favourable to their British invaders. He 
quietly told them that he knew their treasons; 
death was the penalty for these, but he resolved 
to inflict a punishment more profitable to him¬ 
self. 

“ A list of criminals was then produced, and 
against the name of each, an enormous fine 
appeared. The conduct of Hyder Ali’s affairs 
was marked by great precision; for every purpose 
tlicrfi was a distinct provision. Among other es¬ 
tablishments, nicely contrived, so as to contribute 
to the great machine of his government, was a de- 
partmeifl? of to*ture. To this the offenders present 
were immediately consigned, till their guilt should 
• be expiated by payment of the sums in which they 
were respectively mulcted, and orders were issued 
for taking similar proceedings against those whose 
fears kept them away.*' * 

He resorted to a still more perfidious measure 
to punish the disaffected Nairs of Malabar. The | 
author just quoted says, “ It was intimated to 
them that their Mysorean lord was tired of his con¬ 
quests in Malabar, which he had hitherto found a 
source of charge rather than profit; and if he were 
reimbursed the expenses incurred in their attain¬ 
ment, he was ready to abandon them, and that it 
was his intention, that the territories of those who 
refused to contribute to that puq?ose should be | 
transferred to those who acceded to the proposal." 

The consequence of this artful threat was, that 
no one risked forfeiture, and the officers of Hyder 
returned from Malabar laden with spoil. • 

It was now the August of 1768, and Hyder’s 
absence in Malabar had not been turned to due 
account by the Company, whose government at 
Madras had organised no efficient mode of gaining 
intelligence, and were unable to apprise their 
officers of where Hyder actually was. Thus the 
rumour went about, that he was playing a double 
game; one of which was to lure our troops into his 
own territory, and starve them all to death by en¬ 
closing them in a desert; the other that he would 
burst into the Carnatic and give all to fire and 
sword in their absence; and these stories made 
Smith, who could not march fifty miles in any 
direction without supplies, loth to advance. 

The Madras Council urged a concentrated effort 
in the direction of Bangalore,' but Smith, who was 
not in the best of humours, urged«that in the 
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barren territory around it he could by np mtasa 
provision his army, and that the better mode of 
proceeding would be, to occupy, in the firit instance, 
the fertile districts on the ■ frontiers of Mysore. 
Obstinate in their new functions, the Coundl would 
not surrender their own ideas; but, to seem to defer 
to Smith’s opinion as a soldier, they resolved to 
adopt his plan in a certain sense. They ordered 
him to advance on Bangalore, and to detack a 
force under Colonel Wood to occupy the frontier^ 
This was making matters worse than kver, by 
dividing in two an army already too small for the 
first enterprise, and, to complete their folly, they 
sent to the army two members of Council, as /Uii 
deputies^ who were to act in concert with the 
presidency, and control the movemepts and plans 
of the commander-in-chief. 

The presence of functionaries such as these, dis¬ 
gusted alike the officers and soldiers, and we are 
told that “from the moment of their arrival in 
camp, the spirit of the army seemed to evaporate.” 
In a letter to Colonel Smith, Lord Clive expressed 
in strong terms his views of the weak conduct of 
the officials, who, at Madras, seemed disposed to 
ruin everything. 

“ Whoever may have been to blame, no impeach¬ 
ment can be laid against you^" wrote Clive; “ I need 
not enter into reflections upon the fundamental 
errors of the war. For the honour of the nation 
and of the Company, I >vish they could be for 
ever buried in oblivion, or at least, remembered 
only by ourselves, to warn us upon any future 
occasion. The measure of sending field deputies 
has been justly condemned by everybody. Gentle¬ 
men in the civil service may be veiy properly 
employed out of the presidency in the collection of 
the revenues; but nothing can be more absurd and 
pernicious than sending them to a camp, where 
they can only effibarrass and obstruct plans and 
operations they do not understand." 

Nevertheless,- though thus trammelled, Colonel 
Smith’s forces took the field, and a body of the 
Bombay troops came to strengthen his operations, by 
falling upon Malabar and the principality of Camara 
(Hyderis recent conquests). They then marched 
down to the western coast, and captured Mangalore, 
Onore, and other places, thus drawing Hyder in 
their direction. This enabled Colonel Smith to 
reach the vicinity of Bangalore, and overrun the 
fertile country near the frontiers. He then moved 
north to intimidate Nizam Ali, and quicken'his 
negociations for peace; .and after accomplishing 
that end, he turned his steps southward to Kist- 
nagherry. 

This to^vn and fortress are in the district of toe 1 
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Baramahal, situated on a perpendicular rock seven 200* men who had been disciplined in the European 
hundred feet h^h, and thus inaccessible to manner—two complete companies, in fact—^d 
escalade;' but Colonel Smith reduced it, after a th^t on a certain might they would arrive under 
four months’ blockade, on the 2nd of May. Under their own native officers. At the given time, they 
Colonel Wood, the other division of the army, by were seen ascending the steep winding way to 
an incredible career of rapid service, reduced all the fortress, led by Captain Mathews, an English- 
the other forts in and about the Baramahal, in- man, who was not only attired, but painted like a 
eluding Salam-below;the-Ghauts, Tingrecotta, Da- native, and thus they were admitted into the heart 
rarapoory, 120 miles westward of Pondicherry, of the place. By daybreak, says Thornton, the 
Abtoor, Naracul, Errouad, an ancient fortress of mask was thrown off, and the fortress was in our 
the Nafes of Madura, Deiancotta, Satimangulum, possession. 

with its great temple dedicated to Vishnu, Coimba- Campbell's next movement was on Colar, a 
toor,awell-builtto^nontheCauvery,Aravacourchy, Mysorean town enclosed by a mud wall, ^nd 
Darampooram, and Dindigul, a fortress on an defended by a stone fortress, amid gardens in the 
enormous granite rock, 400 feet in height, and on highest state of cultivation. Against this place he 
two sides completely unscalable. On its highest was compelled to make regular approaches, and it 
surhmit is a Hindoo temple, and in its northern was surrendered at discretion, after he had carried 
side, a deep cavern inhabited by Mohammedan his troops close to the glacis. Meaiiwhile.©ur main 
dervishes. But unfortunately the retention of body, advancing in the same direction, reached 
these captures, from the slenderness of our forces, the town of Arlier in time to hear of the fall of the 
and poverty of the material of war, proved an former place, from which Campbell was ordered to 
impossibility. march back to headquarters. 

Colonel Wood, under the belief that there were A few other operations succeeded, and the army 
only three practicable passes into Mysore, guarded moved to Oosoor, which, after a brief siege, fell 
these, but the enemy eluded him by penetrating I on the nth of July. Still Colpnel Smith was 
others, for he and his officers were alike ignorant j destitute of cavalry, he was hampered by the 
of the country, and the duty and precaution' field deputies, and, worse than all, they were 
of procuring trustworthy guides, which the nabob accompanied by a Chevalier St. Lubin, as privy 
should have done, occurred to none. 'I'hus councillor and guide. “ He ultimately proved to 
Colonel Wood lost, to Hyder, all the conquests be a mere impostor, but was, in the meantime, 
he had made, and the latter having at his com- believed, on his own assertion, to have lived with 
mand large bodies of active cavalry, contrived so distinction at Hyder's court, to be intimately 
to bewilder that officer, as to leave him no chance acquainted with his plans and resources, and to 
of a well-concerted plan, while the natives were have extensive influence among his officers, native 
always betraying or surrendering even the strongest and European.” * 

of our captures without firing a shot An agreement was now made for Morari Rao 

On the 8th of June, Colonel Donald Campbell, to join, us with a select body of his own' troops, 
commanding the advanced column of the British and, preceded by an advanced guard, on the 4th of 
army, laid siege to Mulwagul, a,^trong place, where August he joined the army at Oosasta with about 
he expected great resistance ; but'it was betrayed 3,000 Mahratta horse and 2,000 foot; but on the 
to him by the native governor. A brother of same day Hyder entered Bangalore with the light 
Mohammed Ali had married the sister of this troops of his advanced column. He heard of the 
official, and the former being Foujedar of Arcot, junction of the Mahraltas with Colonel Smith, and 
had appointed his brother-in-law to exercise under ; knew well the locality of their camp, for his spies 
him the fiscal administration of Trinomalee. The were everywhere. Morari had been urged by the 
principal was removed from office, and the depen- colonel to enc^p within the advanced pickets of 
dant, to avoid giving up his accounts to Moham- our army; but replied, with a confident smile, that 
med Ali, wei|t over to Hyder. Desirous of a he knew how to manage Hyder, and pitched his 
change, He now offered to bs^y the fortress, on tents a mile to the right 

condition that his accounts should be deemed as The Mysorean leader formed a plan to penetra^ 
closed. To this Mohammed agreed, but though into the Mahratta camp, and on the night of the 
the killedar was thus'felse to»his trust, it chanced 22nd of August, two-infantry columns, with 6,000 
that the soldiers of the garrison were not. horse and some elephants, set out with this intent, 

To obviate the diflSpfilty, the killedar informed and with special orders to bring the head of Morari 
his chief officers that be had succeeded in obtaining • Beveridge. 
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Rao to Hyder,^ho was to remain in reserve with 
the main body, to support th$ attack or counteract 
any movement on the part of Smith, l^ut Morari 
had his corps of spies as well as Hyder, and was 
quite aware of the coming event. He gave strict 
' orders that none of his cavalry were to mount, 
but tliat each man should remain stationed at his 
horse’s'head. His further orders wye, that they 
were to be on the alert, and attack all mounted 
men, without waiting for any password or counter¬ 
sign. This had a fatal result for Captain Gee, 
Snath’s aide-de-camp, who, on riding into the 
Mahratta lines, was instantly cut down. 

TJie cavalry of Hyder were followed so closely 
by his infantry, that the Mahratta camp would have 
been assailed^ in force, but for a curious episode. 
The battle-elephant of Morari Rao, irritated by 


receiving an accidental wound, tore up the 
by which he was picketed, and seizing it with.hii 
trunk, he swung it madly aloft and around him, 
and while rushing wildly through the camp, he 
dashed with it at the advancing cavalry of Hyder. 
These, supposing that the Maluattas were charging 
them, recoiled and rushed over their'approadting 
infantry supports. All then becafme confusion and 
dismay, whicli the sudden breaking of dawn, and 
the flashing of the British bayonets as*they gSt 
under arms, completed. The Mysoreans fled, after 
losing 300 men, while the Mahrattas lost only 
eighteen. 

The London papers of the time state that Hyder 
had more than 400 French officer^ in his anny, 
who were incessantly instructing his* troops in the 
European system of discipline. 


DEFEAT OF THE MYSOREANS. ' 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

NARROW ESCAPE OF COLONEL WOOD’s ARMY AT MULWACUL.—ANNIHILATION OF NIXON’S 

, DETACHMENT.—HYDER BEFORE MADRAS, ETC. 



Hyder, probably weary of this profitless war, made 
overtures for peace. He actually proposed to cede 
the Baramahal and pay ten lacs of rupees; but 
these overtures were rejected by the field deputies, 
who had no limits to the extravagance of their 
demands. The negociations were finally broken 
off about the end of September, 1768, and the 
strife, which had never been entirely suspended, 
was renewed with more bitterness than ever. About 
this time, too, as if to make make matters worse, 
the presidency, dissatisfied with Colonel Smith, 
because he had treated their deputies on their 
opinions- in war with little respect, and because 
he had not taken the strong city of Bangalore, 
recalled that brave and able officer to Madras, 
entrusting the entire command—always, ho\Yever, 
subject to the absurd and benumbing influence of 
the deputies—to Colonel Wood; and soon after, 
the fatal effect of this change became painfully 
apparent. 

These deputies from the^ Council, arrogant, 
Ignorant, self-sufficient, and over-ruling, took it 
upon them to draw forth the British garrison which 
occupied the fortress of Mulwagul, and placed 
therein a company of the people of Mohammed 
Ali, who sold the place to Hy<kr, precisely as the 
previous Mohammedan killedar in his service had 


sold it to tlie nabob. “ Colonel Wood’s strategy 
proved very deficient, and Smith’s superior military 
talent was by this means, and the popnpous inter¬ 
ference of the field deputies, rendered i^igatory.” 

On finding the place betrayed, Wood resolved 
on its recapture, as he had been too late to attempt 
its relief on first hearing of its danger. He easily 
won the lower fort, but an attempt to gain the upper 
by a night escalade failed,—though it was very nearly 
successful through^he bravery and presence of mind 
displayed by an English officer named Brooke. 
On the 4th of October, the fallowing day^ Colonel 
Wood perceived a body of Hght troops in motion, 
as if about to throw a convoy into the place, and 
he set out with two ccunpanies with a field-piece 
to reconnoitre. He had not the least idea that 
Hyder’s army was in his immediate vicinity, and 
allowed himself to be lured two miles from his 
camp, when he suddenly saw a body of at least 
3,000 horse, and ^ column of infantry, with a 
powerful artillery, tal^ng up ground to cut him off. 

Flight alone remained to Colonel Wood, who 
now exhibited more presence of mind and skill 
than were his wont. He abandoned his gun, 
formed his two companias into a grand-division 
square, and fell back, firing from every face t)f it,;; 
till he was joined by a battalion vmder Captait^** 
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Mathews, who had been detached to succour him. rather stones of unequal heights 'dimensions, 
fhe united' corps made a succession of stands, and and every varied form, from six to sixteen feet 
were able to retreat in order till the main body, in - diameter, scattered like the fragments of an 
gave them more support. earlier world, over the whole surface of the plain. 






Uap'S^X View' OP THK PAUOUA OP TUX XApLB'S NEST, NEAR CHINGLEPUT (MADKAS PESSIDENCV)." 


'i . 

Desperate was the struggle that now ensued, ; 
for Hyder’s force, increased by fresh columns, ; 
made, a hot and fierce pursuit, while his well-1 
handled aitdtoy came rapidly up to the front, and 
ev^ step mtide the over which our people 
had to retxaat wad icvoce and xoote wcvd \ 


«evere. 




Obliquely to the right, and in rear of the situation 
in which the advanced troops were engaged, was a 
sihall oblong hill, skirted at its two extremities 
with an impenetrable mass of such stones, but 
flat, and covered with earth at Ae top to a sufficient 

cTstent to admit of heing occupied hy more \han 
I one battalion j the rocky skirts of this hill extendei! 

\h ^ r\d%^ cS ^00 < 
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gtones, and under its cover the Europeans had 
been placed in reserve till the action should assume 
a settled form. Hitherto, amid a mass ot cover 
and impediment, which bade defiance to a regular 
foimation, the intervals ■ between the rocks, and 
sometimes their summits, were occupied with 
troops; the smaller openings were converted into 
embrasures for guns; and supports successively 
arrived from • each army to those who were 
engaged, e It was a series of contests for the 
possession of rocks, or the positions formed by 
their union, without any possibility of the regular 
extension of a line ©n either side, so that a rock 


was sometimes seen possessed by Mysoreans within 
the general soope of the British defence, and by 
the British ambng the Mysoreans.”* 

' Fighting with all the energy of valour and des¬ 
pair, our soldiers disputed every stone and frag¬ 
ment of rock with the enemy, and often by the 
bayonet, but overborne by numbers, confusion at 
last began to spread among their thinning and strag¬ 
gling ranks. It was at this moment that a happy 
thought occurred to Captain Brooke, who having 
been wounded in the escalade on the preceding 
clay, was left with four companies in charge of the 
baggage, sick, and wounded. Observing a flat rock 
unoccupied, by a circuitous route and concealed 
by crags and foliage, he took possession of it and 
had two pieces of cannon drawn into position 
thereon by such of his wounded men as. could 
work. With these and the four companies, he 
opened a sudden and biting fire of grape and 
musketry on the left flank of Hyder^s force—the 
point from which if any aid from Smith was'coming, 
it must have appeared. To give force and colour 
to this conviction, Brooke and all his party shouted 
from time to time, “ Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Smith ! 
Smith ,1 Smith 1 ” and Wood stritggling, unaware of 
the' stratagem, responded with The same cry, on 
which Hyder at onctfOrdered a retreat. 

Through Hs cavalry probably, Hyder was not 
long in learning that he had been deceived, and 


C'all qC to the attack, and was 
attempting wifri his horse a charge up hiW, to where 
the British—taking advantage of the lull procured 
for feem by Brook^were in a strong position, but 
he fa^ed to achieve anything, and as night closed 
in, our p^iHe were left in possession of the field, on 
which' Igy, 4 e combt^^ eight officers and 229 
ranked file, with more, than 1,006 of the enemy. 
By ^ on both sides was 
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field ’began next day, between Wood and Hyder, 
who could handle his unwieldy masles with decided 
genius. Avoiding a general action, for the first 
defeat he had sustained from Colonel Smith made 
him cautious, he began a species of predatory 
operations, laid aside the heavy cannon so much 
used by Indian princes, reduced his baggage, 
and came swooping down on our garrisons in 
succession, bapturing forts and making many 
prisoners. ' ' 

Having by a skilful stratagem turned Wood’s 
attention to a different quarter, he fell suddenly on 
Bangalore, in the Pettah of which, the colonel fiad 
left all his baggage and train of heavy guns, which 
were at once seized by Hyder, while the milled 
colonel, with 700 Europeans, 4,000 sepoys, and two 
brass eighteen-pounders, was hastening to meet 
hihi, where he was nof. In Bangalore much mer¬ 
chandise and treasure were taken. The inhabitants 
' fled in terror to the fort, and now a dreadful scene 
ensued. The garrison closed the gates to prevent 
the confusion consequent on overcrowding, and 
a multitude of terrified creatures pressed like a 
human surge against them, seeking to secure them¬ 
selves and some of their valuables from the ravages 
of Hyder’s Mysoreans, till more than two thousand 
men, women, and children were crushed or trampled 
to death. 

Returning from Oosoor, whither he had been 
lured, Wood reached Bangalore, only to see in the 
distance, the dust of Hyder’s retiring force—but 
retiring with everything of value in the place. His 
troops were now compelled to wander about for 
the merest supplies, neglected by the Councils of 
Madras and Bombay, who thought only of making" 
secure the chief city of each presidency. 

The fleet and active horse of Hyder cut off 
Wood’s foraging parties, beat up and drove in his 
outposts at the most unexpected times, carried off 
all supplies, and by day aad night harassed his 
toil-worn troops. In one of those flying attacks, 
after a v running fight of several days and nights, 
when Hyder was making incredible exertions td 
utterly cut off the division of Wood, the latter was, 
to his great surprise, suddenly relieved by the 
retreat of the enemy. This was about ten* o*clock 
at night on the 22nd of November,-after he had 
lost seven officers and"22o men. 

When day broke, a great column of dust ex¬ 
plained the cause of the sudden deliverance.* 
Major Fitzgerald, the second i;^cer in command 
of Colonel Snap’s divisi<m|th6, colonel then 
at 

ofhow Wodd ww pressed,^hirtenied to his succour. 
In another hour he woidd have been too late, 
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Wood’s field-guns had only five rounds left in the 
limber-boxes. ^ 

Major Fitzgerald found Wood extremely de¬ 
pressed, and- without hope of further successful 
contention. The major reported this to Colonel 
Smith, who laid his letter before the Council, which, 
long ere this, had begun to see that Wood was not' 
the man to conquer Mysore. He was summoned 
to Madras, put under arrest and tried by a court- | 
martial, but escaped dismissal, as incapacity is not | 
a crime. But his treatment was hard, for he was a 
brave and good soldier, though not adapted to a 
cotnmand so important, and, more than all, so ill 
supported by the members of the Council them- 
scIakes. Yet he had done his utmost to discharge | 
his duties faithfully. : 

Colonel Lang succeeded him in the field, but by I 
the end* of tl^ year 1768, Hyder recovered every 
acre of territory he had lost, and to open a new 
campaign on the offensive, after mustering under 
Fuzzul Oolla Khan, 7,000 regular troops and a 
great body of irregulars, with ten guns, he ordered 
that officer to descend into the low country. After 
sweeping away the isolated posts left by Colonel 
Wood, and carrying many forts by attack or 
treachery, Fuzzul Oolla Khan announced to Hyder 
that by the 4th December, he would complete his 
descent by the Guljehatty Pass. 

The fith saw Hyder in person descending east¬ 
ward into the Baramahal, and giving out every¬ 
where, by the voice of emissaries, that he had 
destroyed the British army, and was preparing for 
the final conquest of Madras. Early in January, 

17 69, by carefully eluding a battle and marching 
rapidly through some of the most unfrequented 
ghauts or passes, he burst into the Carnatic, and 
laid waste the British provinces of Tinnevelly and 
Madura, and penetrated into 'the district of Pondi¬ 
cherry, where again the standard of France was 
flying, and where many Frenchmen were beginning 
to indulge in the hope that our fall in India was, 
perhaps, at hand. 

Amid these rapid operations, few affairs created 
more interest at the time than the total annihilation 
of a detachment of 250 British troops under Captain 
Nixon, whom Hyder attacked with two divisions 
of infantry, numbering some 10,000 men, and 
a cavalry force still more numerous. Undaunted, 
Nixon drew up his little band in a good position, 
^nd quietly waited the onslaught of this sea of 
armfed Indians. Pouring in a volley so dose that 
every shot told, he tiien charged witii the bayonet, 
and HydeFa ^infantry ;rcehng. under the ypl?eyi 
Actually broke, and turned the £. 614 ' 

But, HydeFs cavalry now fell upon tfee rear of 


Nixon’s detachment, and the most horrible carnage 
ensued. Under the sabre every man peiiahed, 
save a Lieutenant Goreham, who, by hiS knowledge 
of the native language, prevailed upon an officer of 
rank to save his life, by giving him a seat on the 
crupper of his saddle. 

I'he Frenchmen at Pondicherry, many of whopa 
joined him, confirmed Hyder in the plan he had 
already adopted, of avoiding pitched battles with 
us, and making use of his great cavalry force fo 
cut off all detached parties, and to pluiider, bum, 
and destroy the country from whence we, and bur 
ally, Mohammed Ali, drew supplies. In pursuance 
of this scheme, Hyder surprised many isolated 
posts and took many prisoners, whom he sent to 
Seringapatam, where they were mqct barbarously 
and infamously treated. 

Meanwhile the French had been sedulously 
engaged in strengthening Pondicherry, where M. 
Law, who liad so often appeared prominently in 
tliese wars, looked forward hopefully to restore the 
French ascendency in India, and h^e doubted not 
but that the time had come, when he received a 
letter from Hyder with the following passage:— 

“Considering the friendship and regard which 
the French Company and the sirdars (/>., generals) 
of their king in Europe bear to me, I am very glad 
to hear of their happiness and power, also 'of your 
health. You have doubtless heard from them the 


repealed victories which, by the blessing of God, 
have attended the Circars troops; also the defeat 
of the English, and my laying waste Trichmopoly, 
Arcot, and other countries. My victorious armies 
are now gone towards Madras, near to which they 
will proceed, when you will certainly send to me a 
person of distinction, to inform me of certain affairs 
of your country in Europe as (of) these parts; and 
till then, be constant in writing me very particular 
liters advising the above matters, the situation 
of affairs in Europe, the EngUsIi seaports and their 
sirdars, all of which will be the means of increasing 
our friendship and regard.” 

Being destitute of cavalry, the British com¬ 
manders could neither come up with Hyder, nor 
intercept him. Worn out by futile and forced 
marches, while they toiled after him, his fleet horse- 


en flitted from place to place, and, were seldom 
en or heard of till they had given some town to 
E flames. In the course of his operations, Hyder 
d proceeded to Cauverypooratn, where he sum¬ 
med our garrison to surrender, offering to release 
on parole. Seeing the futility of diis 

s accepted; but Hyder, with the u^ual 
iichm^him;so:haiefi4;;ri^^ 
d the gairison, 
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niander, were flung into the dreadful dungeons of 
Seringapatanif where already several prisoners, 
including Captain Robertson, had succumbed to 
their sufferings. 

“We have lost,** wrote an officer in March, 1769, 
“ since I joined the army, twenty-nine officers, and 
800 European soldiers. Hyder has many of our 
best men prisoners.” The writer adds, that he 
was three months a prisoner at “ Bingaloor,” but 
procured 4 iis liberty by curing one of Hyder’s wives 
of a nervous disorder.* 

Seeing the perils thickening around them fast, 
the inept Council at Madras became sensible of 
their folly, restored Colonel Smith to the command, 
and recalled those field deputies, whose presence 
with the army'had caused so much mischief. They 
could not, however, raise a corps of cavalry, and 
for want of that most necessary arm, Smith, though 
an able and most energetic officer, could do 
little more than cover and protect several rich 
districts, and check some of the flying squadrons; 

' but he was unable to prevent Hyder paying a 
second visit to Pondicherry to concert measures 
with his French friends; though Hyder manoeuvred, 
advancing as if retreating, for Smith was fol¬ 
lowing till both armies were 140 miles to the 
south of Madras, when the Council, in their terror, 
besought a forty days’ truce (which Hyder cut 
down to twelve) prior to having a treaty of peace, 
which Captain Brooke-and a Mr. Andrews were 
empowered to negociate.f 

Hyder now suddenly sent off his infantry, guns, 
and baggage of every description, with orders 
to retire by the Pass of Ahtoor, and pushing on 
at the head of 6,000 horse and 200 foot, on the 
29th of March *^he appeared sudden, and unex¬ 
pected as a cloud in the Indian summer, upon the 
heights of St Thomas, which overlook Madras." 

Though Fort St George was Strong as ever, the 
Black Town, the warehouses, the beautiful villas, and 


little Villages around it, were as open and defence¬ 
less as in the time of young Tippbo's recent visit, 
and a great amount of valuable property lay quite 
at Hyder’s mercy, if Colonel Smith’s weary infantry 
failed to arrive in time. 

Thoroughly dispirited by the unexpected turn 
the war had jtaken, the Council, on receiving a 
characteristic letter from Hyder, who felt himself 
in a position to dictate terms, did not assume more 
than they were ready to concede. 

His first demand was for an alliance, offensive 
and defensive; but this seemed so objectionable, 
that Mr. Dupr^, member of the Council and ncjd in 
succession to the chair, declared it would be neces¬ 
sary to break off all negociations if it were persisted 
in ; yet in the end it was substantially conceded. 

Hyder sent for Mr. Duprd, and hisc character, the 
demand, and the pressing circunwtancec under 
which it was made, rendered instant compliance 
necessary. The councillor went to the Mysorean 
camp on St. Thomas, and, after a series of confer¬ 
ences, the terms of a treaty were adjusted; and on 
the 3rd and 4th of April it was signed respectively 
by the governor, the Council, and Hyder Ali. 

** A mutual restoration of captured places was 
provided for, and Caroor, an ancient dependency 
of Mysore, which had been for some time retained 
by Mohammed Ali, was to be rendered back. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, difficulties arose 
from a demand of Hyder for the liberation of some 
persons kept prisoners by Mohammed Ali, and at 
the surrender of some stores at Colar. With much 
persuasion the nabob was induced to comply with 
the former demand, and the latter was yielded by 
the British Government, probably because it was" 
felt to be in vain to refuse." 

And thus ingloriously ended our needless, im¬ 
provident, and most ill-conducted war with Mysore, 
a war which showed to the fullest extent the vanity 
and weakness of the then government of Madras. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FAMIKS IN BENGAL.—DEATH OF LORD CLIVE.—INTERFERENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Treaty of Madras bad not been long signed 
when in die b^R^nning c^'the following year, 1770, 
the financial diffio^es of the Company were 
doubled by calamities that were frightful. Small- 
j * SMs i/agasimt 1769. f Thorntort 


pox raged throughout the land with all the rancour 
or a plague; the crops of rice and paddy-wheat 
failed; the tanks were empty, and the rivers 
shrank; disease and starvation stalked grimly 
together throughout the most populous and fertile 


o 
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. districts, where^,the people perished unnumbered, 
by thousanlte and tens of thousands, in the 
fields, in the topes and thickets, in the streets, by 
the wayside, and in ruined and deserted forts and 
temples, the dying and the dead lay so thickly that 
the hot, breathless air became tainted ; and though 
the statistics of death were never coirectly known, 
it is supposed that nearly a third of the entire 
population perished. ** Tender and delicate women 
whose veils had never been lifted before the public 
gaze, came forth from those inner chambers in 
which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their 
beauty, and threw themselves before the passers- 
by, imploring a handful of rice for their children. 
The Hooghley every day rolled down thousands of 
corpses close ^o the porticoes and gardens of the 
English .fonquerors, and the very streets of Cal¬ 
cutta were blocted up by the dying and the dead.” 

“At this time,” says a writer in the London 
papers, “ we could not touch fish, the river was so 
full of carcasses, and of those who did, many died 
suddenly. . . . We had a hundred people em¬ 

ployed upon the Cutcherry list (at Calcutta) with 
dhoolies, sledges, and bearers to carry the dead and 
throw tltem into the Ganges. I have counted from 
my bed-chamber window in^ the morning when I 
got up, forty dead bodiesriying within twenty yards 
of the wall, besides many hundreds lying in the 
agonies of death for wjint, bending double, with 
their stomachs quite contracted to their backbones. 

I have sent my servant to desire those who were ^ 
able, to remove further off, whilst the poor creatures 
looking up with arms extended, have cried out, 

^Baba! BabaP (My Father ! my Father!) . . . 

One could not pass along the streets without seeing 
multitudes in their last agonies crying out as ye 
passed them, ‘ My God! my God! I am starving 
—have mercy on me!’ whilst on other sides, 
numbers of dead were seen with dogs, jackals, 
hogs, and vultures feeding on their carcasses.” * 

For these calamities the government could 
not be entirely blamed, yet some measures 
ought to have been taken to lessen the evil which 
was certainly foreseen. There had been long 
an excessive drought; hence, as the rice crop 
was sure to perish, means should have been 
taken, if possible, to store the granaries and 
magazines from other quarter. Instead of doing 
this, the members of the government certainly 
stored up grain^ but they speculated in it as indi¬ 
vidual merchants, realising enormous profits on a 
calamity that was certain to ensue. “ One cor¬ 
morant,” we are told, amassed of rice “to the 
value of fourspore thousand pounds.” Ere the 
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dreadful famine had reached its height, the entire 
rice ii^ Bengal had been bought up by the .senrants- 
ot the Company, and when the dire pressure 
it was by them sold at a tariff of ten times beyond , 
its actual, or at least original, value. 

Prints of the time state in round numbersi that in 
the province of Bengal two millions of ’ptersons 
perished in two months, including 30,000 Euro¬ 
peans; another account reduces this to 450,oo§ 
souls. Such were the staternents brougfit by the 
Lapwing on the i6th September, 1770. 

Among those who perished of small-pox—dying 
in his garden—was the actual Nabob of Bengal, 
who was succeeded by. a younger brother named 
Mobarek-ud-Dowlah, a boy in his tenth year, an 
event of which the directors at once hastened to 
take a mercenary advantage, by ordering that 
during his nonage, his annual allowance should be 
reduced to sixteen lacs of rupees, thus saving to 
their own coffers the annual 00,000 “which 
they were, under a formal obligation to pay, and to 
which the nabob’s title was at least as good as 
theirs was, to the grant of the dewannee.” 

The great increase of the Company’s power and 
wealth generally, about this time began to attract 
the attention of the home government, and the 
directors received a significant notice from Augustus, 
Duke of Grafton, K.G., then premier, that the 
progress of their affairs would be brought before 
Parliament. Hence, in November, 1766, a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House was appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of the Company, and copies were 
demanded of all treaties with native princes for the 
ten preceding years. 

By this application, which could not be mis¬ 
understood, it was evident that the ministry desired 
that the nation should share m the profits; and 
hints were thrown bijt that these might legitimately 
be employed in relieving jthe people of some of 
their heavy taxations, an idea, which, very strangely, 
seems to have been originally suggested by Lord 
Clive, then serving in Parliament as member for 
Shrewsbury. 

While collecting evidence on wliich to base their 
proposed measures, the House subjected Lord 
Clive and several other civil and military officials 
of the Company to a severe and somewhat offensive 
scrutiny, out of which sprang a report, which was 
in due time brought forward by the chairman, con¬ 
taining the grave charges of cruelty, treachery, and 
rapacity, against all who were concerned in the 
famous Bengal Revolution of 1756. 

Lord Clive found himself the chief object of this 
attack, which was pressed forward with,a degree of 
rancour, hostility, and party bias that were remark- 
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ad)le in their degree. Had these proceedtogs not 
been tcrapdred by a little magnanimity, If is not 
improbable that the hero of Plassey would have 
bcw one more in the long list of great men whose 
sdr^ces havc/l>cen repaid by the ingratitude of 
thek cotcir^wraries. But after a fiery debate it 


**If ihqf-rc^Btioh proppsed should receive the 
assent of thia House. thcn -P shall have nothing left 
that I can call my own, .except my patwnal fortune 
of five hundred a yfcar, whTph has been in the 
family for ages past. But upon this I am content 
to live; and perhaps I shall find more real^content 





iimnoo ciau 




‘^Bhatiofla made under the 

' hi W<mg to the state.” 
dte and most 

hiidbe^ 



but the ^ 
little oir an 
be$p9he how 


of mind and happiness than in thfe trembling 
affluence of an unsettled fortune. But to be c^led, 
after sixteen years, and after an iminterrupted 
enjoymoit of my propcrty, .to be question^, and 
con^ieted as obtaining it is hdtd 

indeed, and a treatmetk 
^sider the BrMsh - 

..^uld be the \1lfiS&ence 

me, that tclfetS^? 








THE DEATH OF CLIVE. 
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I have; they may, as they think, make me poor; 
but 1 .will be ftappy: -Before I sit down, I have 
one request to jnake to the House, that when they 
come to decide on toy, honour, they will not forget 
their 

He then left the House, in which, after a long 


on our Acquisitions in the East Indies.” Clive 
now declined to take command of • the forces 
destined to act against the Aqjerican colonists, as 
his constitution had never recovered the shock 
given to it by the climate of India, and his once 
strong mind was fast sinking under many kinds of 



REUGIOUS MENDICANT. 


and warm debate, on which the sun arose, it Was 
declared—but by a slender majority—that Lord 
Clive had rendered great and meritorious services 
to his country. One of Clive’s most inveterate 
enemies was a Scottish naval officer, Captain 
George Johnstone (son of Sir J. Johnstone, BarL, 
of Westerhall), who fought a duel with Viscount 
Sackville, and was author of two little pamphlets, 
one entitled “ A Letter to the Proprietors of East 
'^-'^ia Stock," in 1771, and the other, “Thoughts 



suffering. The depression on his spirits deepei^ 
fast; he retired to the seclusion of the country, 
where he sunk into a melancholy and desponding 
state; and ultimately, on returning to his town 
house in Berkeley Square, died by his own hand, 
when not quite fifty years of age. He was buried 
at Moretown-sea, the parish in which he was born. 

Such was the end of Cltve the Daring in War. 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and 
glory the vulgar saw only a confirmation of their 
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own prejudices, and some men of real piety and 
genius so far forgot the maxims both of religion 
and philosophy as confidently to ascribe the mourn¬ 
ful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very 
different feelings," adds Macaulay, “that we con¬ 
template the spectacle of a great mind ruined by 
the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded 
honour, by fatal diseases and more fatal remedies." 

‘ In May, 1767, the amount of the Company's 
dividend was restricted by ParlLiment, in a Bill 
which restrained them from increasing it beyond 
ten p6r cent, till the next session of Parliament, 
and prohibited the voting of dividends save by 
ballot, in genefal courts specially summoned for that 
purpose. As this was the first instance in which 
Government had directly interfered with the Com¬ 
pany in the management of their own revenue, it 
met with much opposition, especially in the Upper 
House, where the celebrated Earl of Mansfield 
stigmatised the measure as being, what it really 
was, an unjustifiable interference with the vested 
rights of private jiroperty. It was fully carried, 
however, and when about to expire was continued 
in force for one year more. 

Defeated thus, the proprietors of Indian stock 
were compelled to listen to a compromise, and while 
the claims of the Crown to their territorial acquisi¬ 
tions remained undecided, became bound, in the 
terms of two successive Acts, to hand over to the 
Lords of the Treasury the sum of ^^400,000 per 
annum for two successive years, and afterwards for 
five years more, commencing in February, 1769. 
“ They agreed, moreover, annually to export British 
merchandise to the amount of;^38o,837 ; not to 
augment their dividends beyond twelve and a half 
per cent., by augmentations not exceeding one per 
cent in one year; and after jj^ying their simple 
contract debts, bearing interest, and reducing their 
bondeddebt to thesum lent to Government, to furnish 
an additional loan to the latter of their surplus re¬ 
ceipts at two per cent interest These arrangements 
were obviously made under the influence of the 
golden dreams which were at this time universally in¬ 
dulged in. The only thing in the Act which indicates 
some degree of distrust is a proviso that, if the 
dividend should fall below ten per cent, the pay¬ 
ment into the exchequer should be proportionately 
reduced, and that, if the dividend should fall to 
SIX per cent, the payment should entirely cease. 
A still more unequivocal expression of distrast was 
given by the directors when, mainly on the ground 
of the unsatisfactory state of their finances, they 
adopted the extraordinary tneasure of sending out 
to India a commission supervisors, with coniplete 


powers to suspend, if necessary, even the presidents 
and councils, to investigate every^department of 
affairs on the spot, and frame regulations adapted 
to the exigency of the<ircumstances,” 

These officials were Colonel Forde, Mr. Henry 
Vansittart, and Mr. Scrafton. They sailed from 
Spithead, and of October, 1769, in H.M.S. Aurora; 
but, after touching at the Cape of Good Hope, 
27th of December, she is supposed to have foun¬ 
dered at sea, in the Gulf of Sofala—at least she 
was heard of no more. William Falconer, her 
j)urser, author of “The Shipwreck," perished with 
her, as did also the Rev. William Hirst, M.A., 
chaplain to the commission, an excellent astro- 
' nomer, who observed the transit of Venu^ at 
Madras in 1761, and in the Greenwich Observatory 
in 1769. * 

Now that they had begun the work inter¬ 
ference, Government knew not where to stop, and 
next sought to claim a share in Indian politics, 
and, as a prelude thereto, received with favour a 
request' from the Company to have the use of two 
ships of the line and some frigates \ but while the 
directors were congratulating themselves upon this 
welcome addition to their resources by sea, they 
were nonplussed by a message from ministers to the 
effect, that the naval commanding officer of these 
vessels should be invested with full powers as a 
plenipotentiary, to treat with native princes, and to 
decide all questions of peace or war, as the necessary 
result of a clause in the Treaty of Paris, by which 
His Britannic Majesty had agreed to acknowledge 
the legal titles of the Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
and of Mohammed Ali to the Nabobship of the 
Carnatic. The opposition of the Company was so 
strong and decided that, in the same year, 1767, the 
Cabinet agreed to modify their object; and Thomas, 
"Viscount Weymouth (afterwards Marquis of Bath), 
volunteered, in the name of the latter, to explain 
“ that the difficulty of a sole plenipotentiary, if it 
ever existed, is removed; the Crown does not wish 
to interfere with the powers of the commission (the 
supervisors); wants no authority over your servants, 
nor any direction or inspection of your commercial 
affairs; disclaims even a recommendation of any 
person to be employed in it; in short, only wishes 
to be enabled to assist you effectually; and, in 
order to that, finds it necessary to have a share in 
the resolutions and deliberations of the Company, 
merely with regard to the two objects of peacg 
and war, when His Majesty’s forces are to be 
employed.” 

Eventually, after much more debating, in 1770 
the ministry sent out Admiral Sir John Lindsay, 
K.B., with some frigates, “to give countenance 
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and protection to the Company's settlements and 
affairs/* The Company themselves had put all 
their own vessels of war in the Indian seas under 
the command of Sir John, who had been knighted 
for his gallant behaviour at the capture of the 
Havannah, and who was now appointed, by com¬ 
mission under the Great Seal, His Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary, with powers to negociate and con¬ 
clude arrangements with the sovereigns of India 
generally. Armed with such powers, Sir Jolin 
Lindsay assumed an authority to v/hich the presi- 
5|pcy very imperfectly and most unwillingly sub¬ 
mitted. Hence “ quarrels arose, and each party 
determined to see as black what tlje other saw as 
whUe." 

In truth, the appointment of Sir John Lindsay 
proceeded from a conviction existing in the mind of 
George*TII. aid his cabinet, that a mere company 
of merchants ought not to be vested with the 
important right of having diplomatic relations with 
the reigning nionarchs of India, and in part 
from the intrigues of the Nabob Mohammed 
Ali, who, for a considerable time, had actually a 
party and species of agency in London—where 
his enormous debts to the Company and also to 
private individuals, were a matter for much dis¬ 
cussion before Parliament began to interfere in 
our Indian affairs—and where he was generally 
known, by the name of his capital, as the Nabob 
of Arcot. 

While all these vexed discussions were in 
progress, and before the year preceding Lindsay’s 
appointment closed, the Treaty of Madras had 
barely been signed, when the Mahrattas invaded 
Mysore. 

The Peishwa Madhoo Rao led his army in 
person, and with cavalry as swift and active as 
those of Hyder, and much more numerous, swept 
all before him, capturing strong fortresses, and 
large towns, burning villages, and slashing off 
ears, noses, and lips, till this savage prince 
seemed to threaten Mysore with greater ruin than 
Hyder had brought upon the Carnatic. 

In virtue of the Treaty of Madras, Hyder Ali 
now called upon the Council there to aid him 
wth'their troops; but the Council affirmed, and 


apparently with truth, that Hyder had brought 
the war upon himself, by intending to begin an 
offensive war against the Peishwa, who had merely 
anticipated him, and by leaguing with certairi dis-* 
contented Mahratta chiefs. He was not engaged 
in a purely defensive war, therefore, they said, 
they were not bound to yield him succour. 

Hyder's difficulties grew daily greater. He and 
Tippoo were defeated in many encounters, till the 
enemy were at last in possession of alj Mysoi^, 
save Seringapatam, and some other strong 
fortresses. He offered treasure, and endeavoured 
to excite the alarm of the Council at Madras, 
by showing what turbulent and dangerous neigh¬ 
bours the Mahrattas would prove* if they suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering and occupying Mysore; but 
every application remained unheeded, and to his 
rage they declined to aid him by a single field- 
piece, or sepoy, though when the Mahrattas began 
to menace the Carnatic, our troops were sent to 
the front and compelled them to fall back. 

Madhoo Rao was forced to quit the field in 
consequence of ill health, and return to Poonah; 
but he left at the head of his army Trimbuck 
Rao, a great warrior, who was so successful that 
Hyder was eventually obliged to purchase peace, 
by the cession of a great part of his northern 
dominions, and the payment of fifteen lacs of 
rupees, or 50,000, with the promise of an 
equal sum at a future period. 

] 5 y this he well understood that if he would 
preserve his territories from the most dreadful 
ravages, lie must again pay the Mahrattas a great 
sum for their forbearance; but soon after the 
treaty of peace, the Peishwa Madhoo Rao died 
in his twenty-eighth year, and his widow burned 
herself on his funeral pile. He had been highly 
respected, and ^uch beloved as a sovereign, 
having been—nowithstanding his savage warfare 
in Mysore—mild and equitable in his government, 
which was especially formed for the protection of the 
poor from oppression, and the equal maintenance 
of the rights of all classes. 

And now, all immediate danger being removed 
for a time, Hyder Ali remained humble and 
quiet. 
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MOHAMMKD ALL—THF. COMPANV AND THE MINISTRV.—WAR WITH TANJORE. 

Bv the acknowledgment of Mohammed All as ascribed ; aiid^ it is extremely probable that it is to 
Nabob of the Carnatic, in the Treaty of Paris, the pen of Macpherson, or certainly one of his 
an ample field for his ambition, in aspiring to “party,” we owe the following flowery description 
bf monarch of all Southern India, seemed to of the nabob, which appears in several London 
open up before that now little more than nominal and Scottish jirints of the time, as “by one who 
potentate, who, while cherishing the most extra- has a personal knowledge of the original,” and is 
vagant hopes in secret, felt galled and maddened amusing from its bombast. 

by the control which the Company exercised over i “ Mohammed Ali Kawn, the reigning Nabob of 
all his plans q^nd movements; and he was ready to 1 the Carnatic, is the son of Anwar-ud-Deen Kiftvn, 
embrace any scheme which he conceived might j who, at eighty years of age, crowned a life of honour 
give him those sovereign rights which not un- ) by a death of glory: he died in arms while he was 
naturally he deemed his own. Wc have already \ defending a frontier of his country against his own 
said that he had a party and agency in London, j and the natural enemy of Great Britain. His son, 
Among his advisers was a Scotchman named | who succeeded to liis station and virtues, is about 
Macpherson, son of the minister of Sleat, in five feet five inches in height; his mould and 
Skye, who, in the year 1767, had come to Madras, figure presenting an admirable union of manliness, 
as purser of the Company's ship Mansfield^ com- ease, and elegance. His interior portrait is emi- 
manded by his uncle, Captain Macleod. Having nently legible to every intelligent beholder, as the 
by some means been introduced to the nabob, Mac- ' benign emanations of a soul where justice, humanity, 
pherson soon won so much of his confidence, that ■ fortitude, and discernment arc virtually enthroned 
he sent him back to I.ondon, as his chief agent, ' and exerted. Dignity and condescension are seldom 
with orders to prosecute his interests, and with ' so happily combined as in this prince's whole 
letters direct to the premier, the Duke of Grafton, manner and aspect Noble, polite, and affable 
his object being, as he staled, to obtain relief in his general address, whenever he unbends in 
from tlie oppression.s under whic h lie (the nabob) the hours of innocent and sprightly relaxation, his 
laboured. After having an inten'iew with the deportment becomes inexpressibly engaging. He 
duke, who proved remarkably suave and sub- has been equalled by some, but has been surpassed 
servient to his visitor, the agent expatiated at great j by none, in the filial, conjugal, and parental virtues, 
length on the high merits of the nabob, and was Repeated vicissitudes have left the visible traces of 
bold enough, in hi^ name, to offer valuable presents solicitude and retrospection on his countenance j 
to the minister and his secretar)'. but his spirit is too sublime and active to languish 

Instead of being offended, the duke accejited under the influence of melancholy. . . . To these 
them, and spoke with great ft^iing of the stern numerous virtues he has added the embellishments 
oppression “ which the princes of India laboured of his local, indeed, his Orientalliterature, being well 
under, from the usurped authority of the commercial versed in the Persian and Araliian historians and 
subjects of the state ; ” adding, finally, that it was poets, and po.ssessed of a natural fund for the mental 
his determination to use all his influence, as premier, entertainments of others, in his good understanding, 
in support of the interests of Mohammed Ali. genuine wit, and a general taste and ingenuity. 
While thus pledging himself to the nabob, says His genius, though uncommonly active, is by no 
Beveridge, the Duke of Grafton was generous means desultory, though he will indulge in bon 
enough not to overlook the merits of his agent, mots with a visitor while dispatching letters of real 
and rewarded him for his attempt to undermine business. In a word, if the interior perfection of a 
the Company by sending him back to India, early politician consists in a clear head and penetrating 
in 1770, with the appointment of a writer in their spirit, if his external advantages are comprehended 
service; and to this contemptible intrigue, the in an engaging person, and an almost bewitching 
conduct of the ministry in stealthily carrying out address, few princes have merited the character in 
the scheme .which they professedly abandoned— a higher degree than Mohammed Ali Kawn.” 
interference with the Company, and the appoint- This panegyric will be found at fuller length in 
ment of Lindsay as their plenipotentiary—mirst be the Scots Magazine for 1770, yet it is passed on 
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one who behaved like a coward when co-operating 
with our slendSr force under Captain Cope during 
the war in 1750; but his virtues are e(\nally 
lauded in a contemporary work, translated from 
the Persian.* 

This much belauded personage was yet to play 
a considerable part in our affairs in ihe East. 

On anchoring at Madras, Sir John Lindsay lost 
little time in acquainting the Cornpany, or the 
Council rather, with the great powers vested in 
him, as the plenipotentiary of the Crown, and as 
such, having full right to treat with the native 
princes, and also to inquire into the entire conduct 
of the late war^ and th&t hence, they who had 
hitherto deemed themselves suj)remc within their 
own presidency, w'ere to hold, for the future, but a 
very subalterti position. 

Sir Jolin added, that the Crown had entrusted 
him with royal letters and presents to Mohammed 
Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic; and, as in delivering 
them he was lo act as the representative of His 
Majesty George 111 ., it was plainly the duty of 
the Council to follow in his train. The latter were 
struck with indesrri])able surprise on hearing all 
this, and, after a lime, plainly told Admiral Lindsay 
that they were resolved not to submit to this 
degradation. 

Equally great were the astonishment and anger 
of the Court of Directors at Lcadenhall Street,^ 
when, on the 22nd of March, 1771, they received 
from the Counc il the first intimation of the com¬ 
mission so surreptitiously given to the admiral, or, 
as he was generally arlled, Commodore Lindsay. 
“ We must either have delivered to him our papers 
or not,’’ ran the report; “ we must cither have 
rendered him an account of our transactions or 
not; we must have admitted him to have shared 
in our deliberations or not. 'i’here appeared to be 
no room for hesitation. We were charged with the 
('ompany’s affairs—we had no instructions from 
our constituents. I'heir rights were attacked. We 
must either have supported than, or basely sur¬ 
rendered them. Our fortunes may be at stake in 
the issue; but were our lives at equal hazard, we 
should, without a moment’s hesitation, have taken 
the part we have -done. The die is cast; we must 
stand the issue.’’ ' 

Though this letter was somewhat rebellious in 
tone, on the 8th of April the directors addressed a 
Jetter to the Earl of Rochford, one of the principal 
secretaries of state, urging that Sir John Lindsay’s 
singular appointment was a direct violation of the 
ministerial promise given to the Company, painting 
a disastrous view of its probable results, and 
• A. Dow's “ History of Hindostan.” 


predicting, unless his powers were withdrawn, the 
ruin of the consequence, influence, and credit of 
the East India Company. 

But the earl’s reply was far from satisfactory, as 
the ministry insisted upon their right to appoint 
a plenipotentiary. In a quibbling way, the Court 
were told that Sir John Lindsay had been recalled, 
but that his commission would remain in force, as 
Sir Robert Harland, Bart, (another naval officer), had 
been appointed to succeed lo it, and “^leside the 
particular orders given him lo promote, as far as 
possible, a strict union between the nabob and the 
servants of the Company, and to remove every 
susiiicion of the Company lying under the king's 
displeasure, he liad received instruetions to make 
the .support of tlieir importance aiuf honour in the 
eyes of all the powers in India, a principal point 
of his attention.” 

After these vague assurances had been given 
at Leadenhall Street, Sir Robert Harland, Rear- 
Admiral of the Red (the only son of a distin¬ 
guished naval officer of the same name), arrived 
at Madras on the 2nd of September, 1771, with 
a scpiadron of His Majesty's fleet, and, having 
doubtless secret orders, at once showed his reso¬ 
lution to endorse every measure .sanctioned by 
Sir John Lindsay, who, in defiance of all existing 
obligations, had declared himself on the side of 
Mohammed Ali. 

The details of all the correspondence that ensued 
between the Court of Directors, the Council, and 
Sir Robert Harland, would but weary the reader, 
.Sir Robert is described as having been a very 
violent and headstrong man, who performed his 
duties often with more zeal and energy than 
wisdom. As in the month subsetpient to his 
arrival, in the war we have already recorded, the 
Mahrattas were iji possession of all Mysore, .save 
Seringapatam ancTa few of the stronger forts, and 
were already menacing the Carnatic, he represented 
the state of neutrality as highly perilous, and in 
defiance of the I'reaty of Madras, hotly urged the 
presidency to conclude an alliance with the con¬ 
quering Peishwa, and leave Hyder to his fate. 

Supported in their views bythe other presidencies, 
the Council of Madras rigidly declined to.have any 
part in the war against Hyder, or to form a new treaty 
with the Peishwa. The land forces of the Company, 
they urged, were not at the disposal even of the 
king's plenipotentiary; and they were only sent, as 
we have said; towards the frontiers to protect the 
Carnatic. 

While the war was being waged between Hyder 
and the Malirattas, the Rajah of Tanjore had 
attenqited lo seize some territory belonging to, or 
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claimed by, Mohammed Ali, who called upon his 
allies, the Company, for assistance, while the rajah 
courted, by turns, Hyder and the Peishwa to aid 
him in his invasion. Though the Council at 
Madras declined being dragged into a new war 
with Hyder to further the nabob’s dreams of con¬ 
quest, they could not refuse him assistance in a 
case where justice seemed on his side, and more 
especially where their own means of revenue were 
conceme/i. 

During the progress of their late war with Hyder, 
the Rajah of Tanjore had manifested the greatest 
reluctance to assist the Company with that arm 
which tliey required so much, cavalry, a contingent 
of which he w^is bound to furnish, and he made no 
suitable returft for the tranquillity which his terri¬ 
tories enjoyed under the protection of the Company, 
who hence deemed him somewhat of a masked 
enemy. Thus, when the nabob complained that 
the rajah had marched into the Marawar country, 
a division of Ajraeer (one portion of which is 
desert, the otlier abounding with grain, tobacco, 
cotton, and wheat), and moreover that he had 
attacked some Polygars, who were dependants of 
the Carnatic, the Council instantly remonstrated 
with him in high terms; but he replied scoffingly:— 
If I suffer Moravee to take possession of my 
country, Nalcooty to take my elephants, and Ton- 
demar to injure me, it will be a dislionour to me 
among the people, to see such compulsions used 
by the Polygars. You are a protector of my 
government; notwithstanding you have not settled 
a single affair. I have finished the matter relating 
to Moravee, and confirmed him in his business; 
the affair with Nalcooty remains to be finished; 
but that I shall finish also.” 

While our troops, ready to march, assembled at 
Trichinopoly, it was resolved to, attempt to nego- 
ciate with the rajah through Ofndut-ul-Omrah, the 
eldest son of Mohammed Ali; but this proved a 
failure. Indeed, the latter personage, after inducing 
the Company to take \\\> his quarrel with Tanjore, 
began to be apprehensive that they might conquer 
the whole district for themselves, instead of doing 
so for him. Accordingly, he offered to give the 
Company a good round sum for the dominion, and 
thereupon an agreement was signed, by which 
Tanjore was to be formally annexed to the Carnatic, 
to which naturally, it certainly belonged. 

On the i2th of September, 1771, when our 
troops, under General Smith, were about to com¬ 
mence their march, it was discovered, upon inspec¬ 
tion, that the nabob's younger son, who had been 
entrusted with the provision department, had, with 
genuine Indian rascality, betrayed his trust, and 


that there was not food in the camp for a single 
day.* ' 

By great exertions, General Joseph Smith pro¬ 
cured the necessary supplies, and the army crossed 
the frontiers of Tanjore. The latter is a populous 
and well-cultivated district of Southern Hindostan, 
bounded on the north by the Coleroon, on the 
south by the zemindaries of Ramnad and Sheva- 
gunga, and bn the west by Trichinopoly. In 
January the whole face of the country, a dead flat 
level, is one continuous sheet of paddy-ground, 
interspersed with villages, of which there are now 
nearly 5,000 in number. 

On the 16th of September our troops were 
before Vellum, a fort situated eight miles sdUth- 
west of the city of Tanjore—one of the chief 
bulwarks of the country. A battery against it 
was thrown up, and armed to bre^ich ifr,* and a 
practicable gap in the walls was soon effected; 
but at midnight on the 20th, the garrison silently 
evacuated the place. 

Marching on Tanjore, tlie capital, a city some six 
miles in circumference, containing two forts, and 
one of the finest Hindoo temples in Soulhern India, 
the general invested it, forming his camp on the 
same ground where Lally had been so unfortunate, 
and he hail effected a breach which was reported 
practicable on the 27th October, when furtlier opera- 
tion.s were arrested by an intimation from Oincliit-ul- 
Omrah, the eldest son of Mohammed Ali, called by 
the British, the “Young Nabob,” that the rajah had 
come to terms, that he had signed a treaty of peace 
with him. He had accompanied the expedition, 
and in some way had arranged that the rajah was 
to pay a princely sum of money, to surrender the 
districts which the nabob claimed, and which were 
asserted to be the original cause of the quarrel; 
that he was to defray all the expenses of the expe¬ 
dition, to become the ally of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic in all future wars, and to demolish, if 
required to do so, the strong fortress of Vellum. 
But, “ before putting an end to hostilities in this 
way, Omdut-ul-Omrah had just had a serious 
quarrel with his British allies. He was informed 
that, by the usages of war, the plunder of places 
taken by storm belonged to the oaptors, audit was 
the prospect of this very plunder that had allured 
him to Tanjore. He offered a fixed sum of money 
to the troops in lieu of it; but it was considered a 
Jew’s bargain; the offer was rejected, and violen; 
altercations took place.” 

Incensed by these measures, which were quite 
beyond their calculations—and in which the nabob 
fully acted on the new ideas 6f independent 
* Mill, “ History of British India." 
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sovereignty for which he was indebted to the im¬ 
pressions .given him* by our ministry, chiefly through 
liis agent, Mr. Macpherson—the Council at Madras 
sent General Smith orders not to evacuate Vellum 
or withdraw his batteries from Tanjore, until the 
rajah should have made good one of his promised 
payments in gold or jewels. 

As they seem to have well known beforehand, 
the rajah was not punctual in his time of pay¬ 
ment, and when it was past, they declared that he 
had violated the treaty. To prevent a renewal of 
hostilities, the rajah consented to leave the fortress of 
Vellum in our hands, and to cede to us two districts 
in the neighbourhood of Madura. Thus, year by 
year, went' steadily on the great system of gradual 
absorption and acquisition. 

The rajah's concessions, by admitting weakness, 
only tempted the Company to attack him once more; 
thus in the summer of 1773, General Smith had 
orders to advance again from Trichinopoly. In the 
June of that year, the nabob had complained to the 
governor, Mr. Dupre, that the luckless Rajah of 
'Fanjore was not only ten lacs of rupees in arrear of 
the sum wliich he had engaged to pay him, but had 
applied for a body of troops, both to llydcr and 
the Mahrattas, to aid him in his (piarrel; and, 
moreover, that he had instigated certain marauders 
to ravage the borders of the Carnatic. 

A few days after, at anotlier conference, he not 
only urged the conquest of Tanjore, but offered the 
Company, in the event of tl)eir proving ■victorious, 
ten lacs of pagodas, or about ^^350,000, the 
pagoda being a gold coin, used principally in the 
south of India, and worth about 6s. 8d. It was 
called a hoon by the Mohammedans, anti a varaka 
by the Hindoos. After giving it as their candid 


opinion that the rajah was perhaps not to blame, 
with curious inconsistency, they went on* to say, 
that it is evident that in the present system, it is 
dangerous to have such a power (/>., the rajah) in 
the heart of the province; for as the honourable 
Court have been repeatedly advised, unless the 
Company can engage the rajah in their interest by 
a firm support in all his just rights, we look upon it 
as certain that should any troubles arise in the 
Carnatic, whether from the French or a country 
enemy, and present a favourable opportunity of 
freeing himself from his apprehensions oC the 
nabob, he would take part against him, and at 
such a time might be a <langerous enemy in the 
south. The propriety and expediency, therefore, of 
reducing him entirely before such an event takes 
place, is evident.” 

Put into fewer words, says Hev^Tridge justly, the 
argument is merely this:—our relations with the 
nabob will not allow us to do the rajah justice. 
Jl is therefore reasonable to presume that he will 
seek Justice elsewhere. As in this way he may be¬ 
come a formidable enemy, our tnie policy is to put 
it out of liis power, by taking the first favourable 
chance of destroying Inni.* 

Accordingly, on the 31st July, General Smith 
took the field at Tricliinopoly, while the nabob 
l)ound himself to make payment in advance, by 
cash or good bills, for the whole expense of the 
expedition, to provide all necessaries, save military 
stores, and to i)ay in future for a force of r 0,000 
sepoys; and on the 3rd of August, the entire forces 
under Smith and the nabob’s second son, Modul- 
ul-Moolk, jjegan their march from the Sugar-loaf 
Rock, towards the territories of the doomed 
rajah. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


THE CONQUEST OF TANJORE. 


In the year before the Tanjore expedition, the 
troops for Trichinopoly, consisting of 520 British 
infantry and artillery, and three battalions of 
the Company’s sepoys, with six siege-guns, had 
marched into the Marawars, over the Polygars of 
which, the rajah held a doubtful rule, as they had 
formerly paid tribute and allegiance to the Nabobs 
of the Carnatic. 


These troops were led on that occasion by 
General Smith and a Colonel Bonjour, and with 
these were some of the nabob's cavalry, and two 
battalions of his sepoys, under Omdut-ul-Omrah. 
Ramdainpooram, the capital of the Greater Mara- 
war, was stormed early in April; and by the middle 
of June the troops of our ally were in full posses- 
* “Hist. India,” vol. ii. 
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sion of all the forts of that country. The conquest 
of the J..esser hfarawar was much more difficult, 
and is said to have been accompanied with such 
cruelties even on the part of the British, that this 
new expedition spread terror through Tanjore as 
it advanced. 

The troops destined, as a print of the time has 
it, for the destruction of “ the ill-fated Rajah Too- 
lajee, for having dared to assert the rights which 
had descended to him . from a long line of martial 
ancestors,” on the 6tli of August were before the 
city.of Tanjore; and a week later there came from 
the rajah a letter, in which, after declaring that he 
had submitted to the hard terms imposed by the 
nabot), he added this :— 

“Some offence should surely be proved upon 
me before an* expedition be taken against me. 
Without ^y .sh®w of equity, to wage an unjust war 
against me, is not consistent with reason. This 
charitable country is the supi^ort of multitudes of 
])Coi)lc; if you will preserve it from destruction, 
you will be the most great, glorious, and honoured 
of mankind. I am full of confidence tliat you will 
neither do injustice yourself, nor listen to tlie tale 
of the oj)pressor. I only desire a continuance of 
that su])port which this country has formerly ex¬ 
perienced from the Kngljsli, and you will reap the 
fame so good an action dfiserves.” 

But the unfortunate jwince appealed to English 
clemency in vain, and after a smart skirmish 
between the nabob's two regiments of regular 
cavalry and the 'I'anjorc horse, in which llie latter 
were broken and routed, the army encamped to 
the westward of the city, at the distance of two and 
a half miles, establisliing a post at a village half¬ 
way between them and the principal fort. 

Regarding Indian tactics, it has been remarked 
that the Asiatics have a dread of fire-arms, the 
true cause of whicli lay in the inexperience of 
their leaders, who never knew the advantages of 
discipline, and kept their infantr)' on a low footing. 
Their cavalry, though ready enough to engage with 
the sabre, were extremely unwilling to come within 
gunshot, through fear, not of themselves, but of 
their fine horses, on which all their fortunes were 
expended. And nothing is so ruinous, continues 
this writer, to the military affairs of nindostan,*as 
their false notions of artillery; they are scared by 
that of the enemy, and have a foolish confidence in 
their own, placing their chief dependence on the 
largest pieces, which they neither know how to 
move nor manage. They give them pompous and 
sounding names, as the Italians do their guns, and 
have some that carry a ball of seventy pounds. 
“ When we march round them with our light field- 
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pieces, and make it necessary to move those enor¬ 
mous weights, their bullocks, which at best are very 
untractable, if a shot comes among them are quite 
ungovernable; and, at the same time, are so ill- 
harnessed, that it occasions no small delay to free 
the rest from one that shall happen to be unruly or 
slain.’’ 

The attention of General Smith was first directed 
to the fortification of his camp, which work was 
complete by the 20th of August, on the evening of 
which all the rajah's outposts were attacked and 
driven in. • Colonel Fletcher, at the head of a 
chosen i)arty, broke into the very centre of his 
cavalry camp, while Colonel Vaughan attacked and 
stormed two pagodas, within five him^red yards of 
the fort; yet the garrison of the rajah, 20,000 
strong, were resolved to make a stout resistance. 
The same night an intrenchment, 300 yards in 
length, was dug between these two pagodas, and 
the temjdes formed an excellent shelter for our 
troops when, next morning, the garrison opened 
a heavy fire upon them. 

Redoubts were tlirown up, and trenches run out 
to the right and left; but on the 24th, the rajali 
made a sortie, with horse and foot, sepoys and 
Colleries, to scour these works. Fletcher, who 
commanded, was wounded by two barbed arrows, 
and must have given way, had not Vaughan 
advanced to his support; after which the nabob's 
horse and our grenadiers came up, when the enemy 
were driven in, and the trenches held. 

About six the same evening the grenadiers took 
possession of five pagodas, about 400 yards from the 
chief post. At the right extremity of the parallel a 
six-gun battery was erected, and a four-gun battery 
on the left, with two others between them, armed 
with sixteen guns, all of which opened on the city 
on the 27th; and.j.wo nights later the sap was 
advanced 300 yards. More batteries were thrown 
up and more trenches dug, till the 6th of Septem- 
; ber, when our men were within a few yards of the 
! crest of the glacis, and next day the infantry 
effected a lodgment on the face of it. 

The sap battery was next constructed, and from 
thence a gallery was sunk for a passage into the 
ditch, and a practicable breach was made before 
daybreak on the 16th. On both sides the guns 
were worked furiously, but the breacli was made 
wider, and orders came to carry the place by storm 
on the morning of the 27th. There was, however, 
no attempt made to defend the breacli; they 
advanced straight into the town, and met with so 
little opposition in the end, that only three grena¬ 
diers were wounded.* 

• “ Aulhcntic Journal of the Siege of Tanjour,’’ 
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A letter from an officer present to a friend in 
Scotland,*dated Trichmopoly, i8th October, 1773, 
states that he was one of those who had the 
honour to be detailed for the storming party under 
Colonel Vaughan. After entering, he adds, ** the 
two European companies of the ist Brigade, after 
making a short halt, to cool the men, marched, 
without shedding a drop of blood, to the rajah’s 
palace, who, upon getting proper assurances of his 
*iife, surrendered with his attendants. Old Mona- 
jee, his general, who was so much in the interest of 
the nabob during his troubles, was taken with all 
his family. During the siege wc had seven officers 
killed and fifteen wounded. Our loss in non- 
commissionefi officers and privates was equally 
moderate.” 

The plunder of tlie ]>lacc amounted to ;^8oo 
sterling for every ca[)tain, ;£'400 for each subaltern, 
and the rest in proportion; wliilc the Company 
were to obtain 100 lacs of rupees from the princes 
of the Carnatic for the conquest of Tanjore; but, 
from future proceedings at Leadenhall Street, on 
the 28th of April, 1774, it would appear that the 
unhappy rajah was imprisoned, and his daughters 
forcibly placed in the seraglio of ilie nabob. And 
yet the Company, by a treaty signed in 1762, had 
given him security for his throne.* 

The details of all this disgraceful affair did not reach 
London till the 26th of March, 1774. The Council 
felt somewhat ashamed of themselves, and detained 
the despatches as long as possible, and, on receipt 
of them, stormy indeed was the meeting tliat look 
place at the India House, when General Richard 
Smith moved, and Mr. Orme seconded him, that 
the Court of Directors should return thanks to 
General Joseph Smith, for his gallantry in the con¬ 
quest of Tanjore. This was opposed, and we are 
told that when Sir Robert Flefclher narrated some 
of the features of the event, with those attending 
the previous conc[uest of the Marawars, “ several 
proprietors quitted the court, and the strongest 
marks of horror, pity, and amazement were visible 
in the countenances of those who stayed to hear 
the shocking narrative.” 

It was ultimately carried, however, that General 
Smith had only obeyed his orders, and done nothing 
deserving of censure; and so the original motion 
was carried. The plundering of Tanjore, it was 
agreed, had occurred in mistake, the order to 
abstain from it not having been properly com¬ 
municated to the several officers, while “for the 
murder of the rajah, and the outrages committed 
on his daughters by the nabob, no excuse was 
alleged but the Asiatic^custom.” 

• Mill, Colonel Wilkes, &c. 


The rumour of the rajah’s murder proved to be 
a mistake, or exaggeration, as he was- merely 
thrown into prison. 

A prevailing suspicion that the Dutch had been 
assisting the rajah was confirmed after the capture 
of Tanjore, when they took possession of its sea¬ 
port, Nagporfc, and some other ports, on the plea 
that they Ivid become theirs by purchase. But 
neither the Council nor the nabob recognised this 
alleged purchase, and the former justified their 
refusal to do so, on the plea that the rajah held his 
lands of the nabob in fee, according to the feudal 
system which i)revailed all over India. “The 
assertion tliat the feudal system prevailed all over 
India,” says Beveridge, “and the argument founded 
upon it, are ludicrous in the extreme, and only 
prove into wliat incompetent hands the interests 
of the Company, in the Madras i’rcsiidency, were at 
the time committed.” 

After long delays on the part of the directors, 
pressure at home was brought to bear ujjon the 
Council. They were condemned for all they had 
done ; the president was deprived of office, and his 
successor had orders to restore the rajah to his 
throne—events to be noticcvl in our next chapter. 

By this time the Company and their servants 
could readily obtain moiify of the inhabitants of 
India, by the various means of rents, revenues, and 
trade ; and the use they made of these means, and 
their talents as statesmen -and soldiers, will best 
appear from the following statement, published in 
1776, as an account of the sums proved and 
acknowledged to liave been received for the use 
of the East India Comi)any, from May, 1761, to 
April, 1771 :— 


From the net revenues arising from the customs £ 

in Bengal ...... 235,882 

From the territorial revenue, dear of .ill diarges 15,763,828 

Gained by Indian goods ..... 451,651 

Gained by European goods .... 290,062 

;^i6,750,423 


Restitution for expenses incurred in war :— £ 

By Meet Jafiier, in 1757 .... 1,200,000 

By Cossim, in 1760.62,500 

Meer Jaffier, on his restoration to the mus- 

nud, in 1763. 373»«» 

By Sujah Dowlali, for peace, in 1765 . . 583,333 

;^2,218,833 

< 

To these sums received for the use of the Com¬ 
pany are to be added those distributed by the 
princes and other natives of Bengal, to the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, from the year 1757 to the year 
1766, both inclusive, as follow :— 
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1775 3 DISPUTE WITH THE GOVERNOR OF THE MANILLAS. 


• On deposing SurajAh Dowlali, and placing Meer ' 

Jafiier on the musnud in 1757 . . <>238,575 

On deposing Meer Jaffier in favour of Meer 

Cossim, in 1760..200,269 

On restoring Meer Jaffier, in 1763 . . . 437>499 

Keceived of the king, queen>mother, and one of 

the princes, in 1765 and 1766 . . . 90,999 

Received of Meer Jafher, in 1763 . . • . Coo,000 

Received of Meer Jaffier again, in 1763 . . 600,000 

^3. <67* 342 

To these sums are to be added ;£3oo,ooo for 
Lord Clive’s jaghire for ten years ; and what was ! 


made by private trade was in addition to the enor¬ 
mous sums given. Lord Clive calculate 4 the duty 
on salt, betebnut, and tobacco at ;£‘ioo,ooo per 
annum to the Company. This he supposed equal 
to half the profits of the trade itself; and if he was 
as near in this, as he was in his calculation of the 
licivannce, which is a reasonable supposition, the 
sum thus received from 'the inland trade in ten 
years would be two millions, which, added to the 
sum proved to be received, makes the whole sum* 
to be ;^24,640,62 i sterling.* 


CHAPTER XXVai. 

JUDGES APPOINTED IN UKXGAI..—BATAMBANGAN.—INTERNAL DISSENSION .AT MADRAS. 

To preserve coherency in our narrative of the to bring him away, and destroy all such works ai^ 
unjust conquest of TanjoVe, we have somewhat fortifications as he had erected.” 
anticipated the course of events elsewhere. The petty King of Sulu had granted the Company 

For the better exercise of justice in India, in this island as an act of gratitude. He had been 
March, 1774, “the king was pleased to grant, 1 at war with the Spaniards, and having been 
direct, and appoint," that there should be, within ; taken prisoner by them in a saA-fight, had been 
the factory of Fort William, at Calcutta, a court of ; detained for thirteen years a captive at Manilla, 
record, which should be called “The Supreme | til! our capture of that place; and the idea of a 
Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal ”—'Settlement on the island of Balambangan was 
the said court to consist of one principal judge, i warmly encouraged by the Governor and Council 
who shall be called the “Chief Justice,” and three ! of Madras. Mr. Harboard declined to accede to 
other judges, who should be called “ Puisne Jus- | the peremptory orders of the Spaniard, and it was 
tices;” and he was pleased to appoint Elijah ' urged, that by the Treaty of Munster in 1648 (the 
Impey, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, to be Chief Justice; j only treaty existing between the English and the 
Robert Chambers, of the Middle 'femplc, Steven ; Spaniards, which explains and regulates the rights 
C. Le Maistre, of the Inner Temple, and John , and limits of the ^tter in the East Indies),,the 
Temple of Lincoln’s Inn, Esqs., to be Puisne j Spaniards had no right to extend their Asian 
Justices of this court, “with power to perform all navigation further than they had at that time 
civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction.*’ carried it; and consequently they could have no 

In the midsummer of the same year the Company claim ta the island of Balambangan.t Nevertheless 
had a dispute with the Governor of the Manillas ! it was seized by the Sulu people at the instigation 
concerning their settlement at Balambangan, a rich | of the Spaniards, our people escaped with difficulty, 
and fertile island, fifteen miles distant from the 1 and their property, to the value of ;^zoo,ooo, 
northern extremity of Borneo, and to the west of j was destroyed or captured. 

Banguey Island. It is about fourteen miles long, ! The island remained uninhabited and desolate 
by about four broad, and had been ceded by the until 1803, when a new settlement was made upon 
King of Sulu to the Company, who built a factory it; but proving expensive, without promising to be 
uppn it in 1773 under a Mr. Harboard. of any real advantage, it was withdrawm, and once 

To the latter the Spanish governor of the . more the isle became a wilderness. 

Manillas sent a most peremptory message, that , In the year 1776 the Company’s ships were 
if he “ did not, immediately on receipt of the ordered to complete their complement of men, 

notice, retire with all the English who were with « .-Hist. Transactions in the Indies,” London, 1776. 

him on the island, he would send a sufficient force + Da!r3fmple’s ‘‘Clear Proof,” &c., 1774. , 

O 
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and have all their guns on board, as a protection that personage would send a boat on board. But 
against thp privateers during the war with America, on two more shots, which wounded two of his men, 
and in that year one of the Company’s vessels being received, he piped all hands on deck, and 
had to fight a baittle with a whole Mahratta fleet thus addressed them :— ' 

It dianced that the* Gertrude^ from Surat, “ My lads, the time is coma w'hen, if you would 
Captain William Bruelle, then in latitude i8° 29' remain free, you must be brave. Remember who 



THE rAl.ACE OF .TANJORE. 


fell in with this hostile, squadron, and the largest 'yo^ are^Britons and free men, while the enemy 
of the ships fired two ’guns at her. Though the are only Mahrattas, a parcel of niggers and pirates, 
enemy consisted of three grabs, having three to'wlidse rascally fleet, however numerous it may 
masts . each, with two bow-guns, and twelve on be, our‘ ship is as much superior as an elephai^t 
each side; six two-masted grabs, with‘two guns to a herd of deer. Look at your bleeding mess- 
forward and eight on each side, and fifteen armed mates, wh6 demand revenge at your hands; and let 
gallivats, the gallant Bruelle ran up the British us show our employers, the Honourable Company, 
colours in defiance, and* somewhat doubtful of that we deserve the favour we receive at their hands.” 
the Mahratta chiefs irftention, thought perhaps The drum^beat to quarters, and a heavy fire 























































































































































































ARKESJ OF LOKD PIGOT. 
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was opened, both broadsides being engaged till 
night fell.-* By sunrise the conflict was renewed, 
and, sword in hand, Bruelle beat off many attempts 
to board him; but though the enemy, many of 
whose craft he had disabled, strove hard to cripple 
him by carrying away a mast, with both tiers of his 
guns spouting shot and fire, he bore under a press 
of sail right through them, and bearing on his 
course, reached Batavia safely on the 25th of 
January? 

M Wlien he left the Mahratta fleet astern, blood 
was dripping from all their scuppers, and amid the 
cries he heard were the voices of many he affirmed 
to be Europeans, 

In electing a new governor for Madras in. 1775, 
the Court of l^irectors, wliose attention had been 
so i)ointedly called by Sir Robert Fletcher and 
Olliers, to the unjust and iniquitous affair of 
Tanjore, by a small majority carried the nomination 
of Mr. Rumbold; but it was afterwards voted at 
a Court of Proprietors, also by a small majority, 
that the directors should appoint Lord Pigot, who 
had signed the treaty of 1762, and had ever dis¬ 
approved of all that had been done in infraction 
of it. 

The friend and correspondent of Clive, he had 
held the post of governor till 1763, when he 
returned to England a man of wealth,, influence, 
and of the highest consideration, which had 
raised him first to a baronetcy, and then to an 
Irish peerage, as Baron Pigot of Patshul. He 
wished to reform the presidency of Madras, as 
his friend Clive had reformed that of Bengal His 
election, was secured; but before his departure 
from England, the Court of Directors “passed 
sentence of condemnation on the policy which 
had been pursued by the presidency, and declared 
their opinion that, on account oppressions exer¬ 
cised by the Nabob of the Carnatic, the Tanjoreans 
would submit to any power rather than his.” 

On the iith of December, 1775, Lord Pigot 
took his seat as Governor of Madras at Fort St. 
George, and found, that in the matter confided to 
him, he was obstructed by all kinds of difficulties 
and intrigues, but the restoration of the Rajah 
Toolajee toius temtories, as they existed in 1762, 
was keenly taken in hand by him. Yet some 
additions of.importance were added to the old 
treaty of that year. The rajah was to bind himself 
to permit Tanjore to remain garrisoned by the 
Company's troops; to assign' lands.for their main¬ 
tenance ; to pay the trij^te of the nabob, and 
assist that prince in w^ with such forces os he 
might .Toquir^ with tht',concurrencc of the Com¬ 
pany. It was al$o arranged that, without tlie 
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sanction of the latter, he should form no tieaty 
with any foreign power. 

The luckless rajah, now a helpless prisoner, was 
only too glad—though by these terms reduced to 
vassalage—to submit to almost any stipulation that 
restored him to freedom and his territories; but 
the nabob look a very different view of the affair, 
though Lord Pigot held several interviews with 
him, and with delicacy broke the subject gradually. 

I’anjore, the nabob urged, belonged to him by 
right, and his claim thereto had been recognised by 
the King of Great Britain, who, in a letter delivered 
by his plenipotentiary, had congratulated him on 
the rapid success of his expedition against^ that 
place. Moreover, tlie rajah had forfeited all' right 
to 7 'anjorc by daring to alienate any ];ortiun 
of its territory,' and by entering into treasonable 
correspondence with the enemies of the Company, 
of which he (the nabob) had ever been a faith¬ 
ful ally, and he begged the continuance of their 
friendship, with their favour and tlteir pity upon 
his grey hairs. Yet this plausible Asiatic but a 
few months before, had been entertaining in secret 
the ambassadors of our foeman, Hyder Ali, witli a 
glowing picture of the mutual delight to be experi¬ 
enced by them, when they should behold from his 
mansion in Madras, and “from the terrace on which 
they were then seated, the expulsion of the last 
infidel Englishman over the surf which foamed at 
their feet.” * 

On finding that his hypocritical appeals were made 
in vain to Lord Pigot, the nabob urged his inability 
to pay his English creditors, to whom he was 
largely indebted, if the revenues of Tanjore, thc^ 
chief source of this security, were taken from him. 
His next plea was delay; but, obviating every 
difficulty, Lord Pigot, after the subject had been 
fairly broached, lost no time in restoring the rajah, 
for the crops were then on the ground, and it was 
of the utmost importance that they should be reaped 
for his benefit. . 

Under Colonel Harper, a body of the Company’s 
troops, as a preliminary, entered the city of Tanjore, 
and, much to the disappointment of Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who had resumed the office of commander- 
in-chief at Madras, Lord Pigot took upon him¬ 
self the honour of the re-instalment, the Council 
having invested him with full "powers to do so. 
Lord, Pigot entered the capital city on the 8 th of 
April, 1776; the rajah’s restoration was proclaimed 
amid salutes of artillery, and in the depth of his 
emotion in a glowing address that teemed with 
words of joy, he exclaimed, “ Had I a thousand 
tongues, I could not express my gratitude.” 

* Aub«r. 
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He but too thankful to agree to the some* 

what humiliating stipulations by which his throne 
was restored to him. He placed his whole territory 
under the protection of the Company’s troops,' and 
instead of assigning a grant of land for the main¬ 
tenance of the garrison at Tanjore, heJ* undertook 
to defray it by an annual payment of ,;£’i6o,ooo 
sterling. 

Returning to Madras, Lord Pigot on the 5th of 
May reported to the Council his proceedings at 
Tanyore, and though approbation was expressed of 
them generally, it soon became obvious that much 
difference of opinion existed regarding the details, 
and “ in this new shuffling of the cards, each party 
began to accuse the other of foul play, and of per¬ 
sonal, aijfJ the most interested motives. Fierce 
quarrels ensuetf and some of the revolutionary 
tricks which they had been playing in the divans 
of nabobs and rajahs came to be repeated in their 
own council chamber.” 

A civil servant of the Company named Mr. Paul 
Benfield, whose salary was so small as to be inade¬ 
quate for his ordinary expenses, now asserted that 
he held assignments of the revenues of Tanjore to 
the amount of 60,000 for money lent to Toolajee, 
and on the growing crops, %o tlic value of ^£“7 2,000, 
for cash lent to individuals. Lord Pigot on receiv¬ 
ing this statement—a somewhat startling one to be 
made by an underpaid junior civilian—simply 
replied that he would lay it before the Council. 
The latter body requested Benfield’s vouchers for 
this debt, but he had none to produce, and referred 
them to the records of the kutdierry^ or office, 
for the obligations, and also to the nabob, who 
said he would acknowledge the debt; but when 
the £T2yOoo came to be scrutinised, it sank down 
to 2,000, and it was also found that Benfield 
was not the principal creditor, but the agent or repre¬ 
sentative of those creditors by whom the ;£i 2,000 
had been lent; and then it became but too 
apparent that the whole claim was a gigantic at¬ 
tempt to swindle, got up too probably by a col¬ 
lusion with the nabob, to cheat the rajah. Upon 
this view, without asserting it, the Council acted, 
by deciding to decline compliance with Benfield’s 
request, as the claims brought forward were totally 
unconnected with the government 

This was on the 29th of May, and four days 
after, the inconsistent Council voted by a majority 
that the decision should be reconsidered, on the 
quibbling pretext that they thought Mr. Benfield 
had demanded payment, whereas it appeared that 
he merely requested it; and to make matters 
worsen they insulted Lord Pigot by deciding in 
^ opposition to him, that the nabob was entitled to 
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make assignments on Tanjore; that ftefa docu¬ 
ments were public claims, and that Toolajee be 
instructed to recognise the validity of all ple^^ 
in com held by Benfield. 

Most violent were the dissensions which now 
ensued between Lord Pigot and the Council; and 
others followed fast. Colonel Harper had been 
left in command at Tanjore, but a Colonel Stuart^ 
chose to assert that the post, as the most* impor¬ 
tant held by the Company’s troops, was his in 
right of seniority; and in this matter, which a 
reference to the dates of their respective commis¬ 
sions would have set at rest, he was vigorously 
supported by Sir Robert Fletcher, who still 
cherished his grudge against Lord *Pigot, and 
“ who, having found himself once more in his 
proper element, in the midst of strife, had leagued 
with the majority.” 

The necessity for a European resident at Tan¬ 
jore was generally admitted; but the nomination 
caused violent discussion. Mr. Russell was pro¬ 
posed by Lord Pigot, who thought that gentleman 
would carry out his own proper plans; and because 
he did so, others in a spirit of opposition, proposed 
that Colonel Stuart should hold the joint offices of' 
civil, or resident, and military commandant; and 
consequently he was at once appointed. More 
violent and unseemly disputes occurred for several 
days, before Colonel Stuart’s instructions were 
approved of, and an order was issued to Colonel 
Harper desiring him to hand over his command at 
Tanjore to that officer. The president refused to 
sign either the instructions or the order, and until 
he did so the two documents were valueless. 

On the 22nd of August the Council met again, 
when the old majority produced a minute con¬ 
taining a series of p%)posals to the effect ** that the 
vote of the majority constitutes an act of govern¬ 
ment, without the concurrence of the president by 
signature or otherwise, and that it was unconstitu¬ 
tional for the president to refuse either to put the 
question or to execute the decisions of the 
majority.” 

Lord Pigot proposed on SH the petty matters in, 
dispute, to refer to the Court of Directors; but 
this idea was not accepted, and the majority 
resolved that if his lordship still persisted in declin¬ 
ing to sign the required papers, that the secfetaiy 
should do so in the name of the Council; and on 
this, the most extraordinary proceedings took place. 
After the order empowering the secretary to act 
thus was fully written out, and two of the Council 
had appended their signatures thereto, Lord Pigot 
seized the document, and drawing forth another, 
said that he had a charge to present. 
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This, jtfst prepared by himself, was to the effect demanded the immediate surrender “ of George, 
liiat ‘‘Messrs. Brooke and Stratton, two of the Lord Pigot,” with a safe conduct on board the 
majority, had, by signing the order to the secretary, flagship, in the name of His Majesty; but this 
been guilty of an act subversive of the authority application was first ignored, and finally resisted 
of the government.” It would seem that by the by the Council. These strange proceedings in 
Standing orders of the Company, no member of Madras raised at home a storm in both Houses, 
Council, when under an accusation, could vote on which was. heard in long echoes throughout every 
any question referring thereto, and hence the effect part of the country; and Admiral Pigot declared 
of this^move, by reducing the two factions to an in the Commons that his brother had been offered 
equality, gave the casting vote to Lord Pigot, who, a bribe equal to ;£’6oo,ooo, if he would only defer 
instantly availing himself of the privilege, carried ■ the full restoration of the Rajah of Tanjore. • 
a motion suspending Messrs. Brooke and Stratton. | After various proceedings, which a writer has 
On the 23rd of August the majority, instead of | justly characterised as “ difficult to describe with 
attending the Council, sent a formal protest by a } brevity, and as difficult to be understood if given 
notary, wherein they denounced the proceedings of [ in the fullest detail,” on the 26th of March, 1777, 
the previous day, and declaring themselves the j the Court of Directors, by a majority, took a 
governing body, claimed the loyal obedience of favourable view of Lord Pigot’s administration, and 
the presidency; nor was the claim long permitted ultimately they recalled the members of Council 
to remain unacted on, for copies of the protest were who had deposed and arrested him ; they restored 
instantly served on the commanders of the troops, him to office, but ordered his instant return to 
and on all vested with authority. Inflamed by anger Britain, and that he should deliver over the govern- 
at all this, Lord Pigot summoned the Council, but ment to his successor and opponent, Sir 'I’homas 
none attended save his own party, who* passed a Rumbold, Bart, (of Farrand, in Yorkshire). But 
vote suspending all the rest, and ordered Sir ere these orders reached Madras, poor Lord Pigot 
Robert Fletcher to appear before a court-martial. was in his grave. The imprisonment and affront 
On the evening of the same day, the majority of had preyed so deeply on his health and spirits, 
the Council met elsewhere, and appointed Colonel that he died about eight months after his arrest. 
James Stuart temporarily commander-in-chief, as I In April, 1779, his brother, Admiral Pigot, 
Sir Robert Fletcher was on the sick list, with moved and carried a series of resolutions in the 
orders to arrest the president This obnoxious House of Commons, among which was an address 
task the colonel executed in a manner that showed to George III., praying for the prosecution of four 
a singular want of delicacy and good taste. His j of the members of the Madras Council who were 
• appointment to the command having been approved then in England—Messrs. George Stratton, Henry 
of by the unsuspicious president, he spent the Brooke, George Player, and J. Megin. * They were 
greater part of the 24th with him over busine.ss accordingly tried in a court of law, but merely for 
matters. They breakfasted, dined together, and a misdemeanour, and the verdict of a special jury 
' the colonel had an invitation to sup with him, and was obtained against them. “ When brought up 
during all this time the arrangements for the arrest for judgment, their only punishment was a fine of 
were in progress, and it was put in execution thus : ;^i,ooo each, which to men so wealthy was scarcely 
Lord Pigot, in his carriage, with his intended guest a punishment at all, and was not so severe as 
by his side, returning from an evening drive, found taking five shillings from a poor man for being 
himself suddenly surrounded by a guard of soldiers, drunk and disorderly.” 

vrho seized his horses, and ere he could speak, the Sir Thomas Rumbold had reached Madras in 
colonel drew a warrant from his pocket, and told February, 1778, and took upon himself the civil 
him that be must consider himself a prisoner. In government, while the command of the forces was 
this capacity he was conveyed to his residence, at assigned to General Sir Hector Munro. The 
Mount St 11100108 , and detained in custody, while Carnatic now began to be menaced again, by 
all who adhered to him Were suspended by the Hyder Ali and his irrepressible allies, the French ; 

. violent and dominant party. but ere treating of his advance through the Ghauts, 

He now claimed the protection of the king’s it will be necessary to narrate some proceedings 
flag, on which our admiral, Sir .Edward Hughes, elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WARREN HASTINGS.—THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—AFFAIRS IN BENGAL ETC 


After the departure and loss of the three super¬ 
visors, Vansittart, Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, in 
the Aurora frigate, the government of Bengal 
had been left in the hands of Mr. Cartier; but 
within two years it was notified by the Court at 
'Leadenhall Street to Mr. Warren Hastings that 
“he was nominated to the second place in Council 
at Calcutta; and that, as soon as Mr. Cartier should 
retire, it was their wish that he should take upon 
him the cliarge,of government till further orders.’^ 

The <i^iirse of all events in India—then so 
remote from Europe, so far as rapid communication 
went—had long been regarded in England with 
total indiiference, save by the relatives of the few 
who were then in the service of the Company, or 
the holders of stock; and tliere was long the 
feeling that it was impossible for peo})le in ‘Britain 
to understand the transactions in Hindostan; but 
now these were beginning daily to attract more and 
more attention, though few men, not holders of 
India stock, could comprehend the strange anomaly, 
presented in Leadenhall Street, of a dozen or so 
|)lain, business-like citizens of London, calling 
themselves directors, and a few hundred holders of 
shares, called proprietors, managing the affairs of 
about 100,000,000 souls, at the distance of so many 
thousand miles. 

Warren Hastings reached Calcutta on the 17th 
of February, 1772, and on the 13th of the sub¬ 
sequent April, on the resignation of -Mr. Cartier, 
he assumed the actual government of the presi¬ 
dency ; and from that time began the brilliant and 
startling career by which his name, like that of 
Clive, is inseparably woven up with the history of 
British India. ' 

In pursuance of the “Regulating Act,” and in 
choosing him who was to be the first Governor- 
General, there was no difference of opinion as to 
the person most worthy of that important post. 
All pointed to Warren Hastings, from his long 
experience of India, his wonderful, industry, and 
many other merits, Clive had considered him the 
b^st man for the appointment, and had ^een the 
first to congratulate him upon it But the four 
tnembers of Cofmcil appointed 'with him, and, 
unfortunately, each with powers nearly co-extensive 
with his own, were General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, Mr. Philip Francis, and Mr. Barwell. 

“ M%rren Hastings,” says Lord Macaulay, in his 


Essay, “ sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been affirmed that his pedigree can 
be traced back to the great Danish sea-king^ 
whose sails were long the terror of both coasts 
of the British Channel, and who, after many 
fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
valour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted 
splendour of the line of Hastings needs no illus¬ 
tration from fable. One branch of that line wore, 
in the fourteenth century, the coronet oT Pembroke. 
From another branch sprang the renowned Chamber- 
lain, the faithful adherent of the White Rose, whose 
fate has furnished so striking a theme both to poets 
and historians. His family received from the Tudors 
the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after long 
dispossession, was regained, in our time, by a ^eries 
of events scarcely paralleled in romance. The lords 
of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this 
distinguished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than the younger shoots. But the 
Daylesford family, though not ennobled, was 
wealthy and highly considered, till, about two hun¬ 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed by the great ruin 
of the Civil War. The Hastings of that time was a 
zealous Cavalier. He raised money on his landf> 
sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the 
royal army, and after spending half his property in 
the cause of King .Charles, was glad to ransom 
himself by making over most of the remaining half 
to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat at Daylesford 
still remained in th«^family; but it could no longer 
be kept up, and in the following generation it was 
sold to a merchant of London. Before this transfer 
took place, the last Hastings of Daylesford had 
presented his second son to the rectory of the 
parish in which the ancient residence of the family 
stood.” 

The living was poor, and lawsuits soon ruined 
the holder of it. His eldest son, Howard, obtained 
a place in the Customs; his second, Pynaston, a 
reckless lad, married before he was sixteen, and 
died in the Antilles, leaving to the care of his 
penniless father an oqffian boy, before whom lay 
a strange and ever memorable destiny—Warren 
Hastings, who was bom on the 6th of December, 
1732. 

“ The child was early sent to the village school, 
where he learned his letters on the €ame bench 
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With the sons o{ the peasantry; nor did an}rthmg 
in his gai? or fare indicate that his life was to take 
a widely different courae from that of the young 
rustics with Whom he studied and played. But no 
cloud could overcast the dawn of so much genius 
and so much ambition. The very ploughmen 
' observed, and long remembered, how kindly little 
Warren took to his book. The daily sight of the 
glands which his ancestors had possessed, and which 
had passed into the hands of strangers, filled 
his young brain with wild fancies and projects, i 
He loved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness 
of his progenitors, of their splendid housekeeping, 
their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright 
summer day, the boy, just seven years old, lay on 
the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old 
domain of his house to join the Isis. There, as 
threescore and ten years later he told the tale, rose 
in his mind that which, through all the turns of his 
adventurous career, was never abandoned. He 
would recover the estate which had belonged to his 
fathers. Hew<ndd be Hastings of Daylesford! This 
■purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew 
stronger as his intellect expanded, and as his 
fortune rose. He pursued his plan with that calm 
but indomitable force of will which was the most 
striking peculiarity of his character. When, under 
a tropical sun, he ruled 50,000,000 of Asiatics- his 
hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and 
legislation, still pointed to Daylesford; and when 
his long public life, so singularly chequered with 
good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at 
length closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he 
retired to die.” * 

A writership for him was obtained in the Com¬ 
pany's service, and after perfecting himself in 
arithmetic and book-keeping, young Warren—so 
caUed from the family name ,of his mother—still 
r^embering his inflexible resolution to recover 
Da)desford, in his eighteenth ye^ sailed for India, 
then regarded as the sure high-road to fortune; 
that India which (out of Leadenhall Street) was 
still a land but little known in England, save as a 
^ore, the bottom of whose sea “was rich with 
pearls and-lunbergtis; whose mountains of the 
coast were Stored with precious stones; whose gulfs 
breed ctoAturis.toaS yield rich ivory; and among 
the {tots of ilfltose, shor^ axe ebony, redwood, 
and tiie wood Hafrzan, aloes, camphor, cloves, 
sandal^woodi'and all oth^ spices and aromatics; 
where parrots and p^bodcs are birds of the forest, 
and musk and civet are'^coUected upon the lands.” t 

Full of such ideasjj^arren Hastings landed in 
Bengal in the October of 1750, and began his 
* Maooulay. f **Tmvds of Two Mohammedans.'* 


career in the factory of Cossimbazar, where he was 
made prisoner, when, as-already related in its 
place, it was surprised by Surajah Dowlah, and 
Ensign Elliot shot himself. Under Clive he served 
at Plassey as a private volunteer; and having early 
attracted his attention, Hastings was, by him, 
appointed * agent for the Company at Moor- 
shedabad in 1758, and there he continued till 1761, 
and in those three years must have had ample 
opportunity to make a fortune, had he chosen to 
imitate the reckless cupidity of those around him; 
and after becoming a member of the Bengal 
Council, at a period when his colleagues were 
heedlessly following their insatiable thirst for 
gain by grinding oppression of the natives, and 
after vehement protestations against their conduct, 
he returned to England in 1764, by whi^h time he 
had acquired a moderate degree oY wealth, for he 
was enabled to present ;^i,ooo to a sister, and 
settle ;^2oo yearly on an aunt 
As Clive, at this time, was somewhat averse to 
employing Hastings in Bengal, from the circum¬ 
stance of his having been a member of V^ansittart’s 
obnoxious Council in Bengal, he was appointed 
second member of Council at Madras, for which 
he sailed, in the Duke of Grafiotiy in the spring of 
1769; and it was on this voyage that the only 
eccentric event of his life took place. Among the 
passengers was a German named Imhoff—who 
called himself a baron, yet worked as a portrait- 
painter—with his wife, a native of Archangel, a 
witty, agreeable, and attractive woman, with whom 
Hastings fell in love, all the more readily that she 
seemed heartily to despise her husband; and long 
ere the protracted voyage round the Cape was ov€r, 
it had been finally arranged that, for the payment 
of a sum of money, “ the baron” was to apply for a 
divorce in some German court, where the marriage 
tie could be most easily dissolved, and that 
Hastings, when the lady should thus be set free, 
was not only to many her, but to adopt her 
children. The baron, by this speculation, pocketed 
far more money than he could hope to gain by 
painting portraits in India; while “the young 
woman who was bom under the Arctic Circle was 
destined to play the part of a queen under the 
tropic of Cancer.” 

• THe Imhoffs continued to live.in Madras as man 
and wife, Hastings defi^aying the expense of their 
splendid establishment, till- about a year after, 
when he became President of Bengal, and “the 
decree of divorce permitted the baron to depart 
with a well-filled purse, the wages of dishonour; 
and the baroness now became Mrs. Hastings, to 
1 hold her levees, as the wife of the first Governor- 
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General of India. The children also seem not to 
have beeil forgotten, for one of them is afterwards 
met with, bearing the rank and title of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Imhoff.” * 

Hastings began his administration at Calcutta 
under many disadvantages. The famine, to which 
we have alluded, had occurred under the govern¬ 
ment of Cartier, and only a few months before the 
accession of Hastings to the chair took place. 

“ situation of affairs,” wrote Clive to him at 
this juncture, “ requires that you should be very 
circumspect and active. You are appointed 
Governor at a very critical time, when things are 
suspected to be almost at the worst, and when 
a general misapprehension prevails of the mis¬ 
management of the Company’s affairs. The last 
parliamentary inquiry has thrown the whole state 
of India before the public; and every man sees 
clearly that, as matters are now conducted abroad, 
the Company will not be long able to pay the 
;£‘40 o,ooo to Government The late dreadful 
famine, or a war either with Sujah Dowlah or the 
Mahrattas, will plunge us into still deeper distress. 
A discontented nation and disappointed minister 
will then call to account a weak and pusillanimous 
Court of Directors, who will turn the blow from 
themgelves upon their agents abroad, and the' 
consequences will be ruinous both to the Company 
and their servants. 'In this situation, you see the 
necessity of exerting yourself in time, provided the 
Court give you proper powers, without which, J 
confess, you can do nothing ; for self-interest or 
ignorance will, obstruct every plan you can form 
for the public,*’ 

And now, it may not be out of place to note the 
relations of Britain to the adjacent Indian powers, 
and of those powers to one another at this period, 
when the government of all clip three possessions 
in the peninsula of Hindostan devolved upon 
Warren Hastings. 

The government of the emperor at Delhi, who 
for years had been dependent upon the British, the 
Nabob of Oude, or the Mahrattas, was feeble in the 
extreme—so feeble, that even the Nizam of the 
Deccan, or the Soubahdar of Bengal, could affront his 
authority, lyhich the major portion of the princes of 
India had completely shaken off. Thus now many 
vassals took advance of the general decay of 
the Mogul power to raise their own, by any means, 
while Afghans, Sikhs, and Mahrattas, and the 
more powerful nabobs, were insulting the terri¬ 
tories of those adjacent*to them, and over many 
of which they usurped thatliuthority which belonged, 
by legitimate right, to^the Mogul emperor. ■ With 
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a state of affairs so perilous ^around him, it 
required, on the part of Warren Hastings, the 
most steady vigilance to maintain the balance of 
power in India, where our wars, in general, hitherto 
had arisen from the necessity of preventing the 
French, Portuguese or Dutch, from being loo 
strong for our safety. 

At this time, all the states and tribes around 
us were intent on incessant warfare, plunder, and 
the acquisition of territory j while many of their 
chiefs had higher ambitions still. The Court at 
Leadenhall Street deemed Allahabad, 450 miles 
up-country from Calcutta, as the leading centre, 
from which, “as from a watch tower, the English 
could look around upon the greedy and restless 
powers that prowled about them.” .From thence, 
so long as it suited their policy, they wspected 
the nominal power of the Mogul, but under its 
prestige exercised themselves the reality thereof. 

From that point of vantage, with its powerful 
fort, could be watched the territories of the Rohillas, 
Mahrattas, and Jauts, and of Sujah Dowlah, the 
Nabob of Oude; and, indeed, previous to the arrival 
of Hastings, the Council at Calcutta had ordered a 
strong brigade to occupy Allahabad, as being the 
key to Central India. 

Northward of the mighty Ganges reigned the 
Nabob of Oude, who, by his position and great 
resources, could always prove a troublesome enemy; 
and who, if in alliance with the Company, could 
make them, and himself, the umpires of power in 
Hindostan. The numerous chiefs of the Rohillas 
ruled their warlike tribes in detached bands near 
the frontiers of the Mogul and those of Sujah 
Dowlah, but yet were unable to make any great' 
movement without the instant knowledge of the 
former or his vizier; yet they could, at any time, 
launch 80,000 soldiers, chiefly well-mounted cavalry, 
on any point they chose. These Rohillas were 
among the best warriors in India, and regarded the 
Nabob of Oude as having some traditional authority 
over Rohilcund, the land wherein they dwelt. 
They were also deemed the best swordsmen in 
India, and were famous for the use of those 
terrible rockets, then so often handled in waf, and 
which, under the name of a fougetiCj a French 
writer describes thus :— 

“In shape it resembles a sky-rocket, whose 
flight is gradually brought to t^dee a horizontal 
direction. It forces itself immediately forward, cuts 
as it penetrates, by the formation of its sides, which 
are filled with small spikes; it becomes on fire at 
all its points, and possesses within itself a thousand 
means by which it can adhere, set in flames, and 
destroy. It is more effectual,” he continues, ‘^for 
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the* defence of*harbours than red-hot shot: by 
means of its natural velocity it does more execution, 
and in a less space of time, than the most active 
field-gun could achieve, and requires but one 
horse; and as a defensible weapon, it must be 
admitted that, where a small body, of men is 
attacked, the fougetie may be adopted with the 
greatest advantage.” 

The tribe of the Jauts extended over the land, 
from Agra to within a few miles of Delhi, and they 
luil^ three forts, which, like many others in India, 
enjoyed the reputation of being impregnable. 
'J'heir artillery enjoyed, moreover, the highest 
reputation for skill and efficiency. South-west of 
Delhi lay the country of the Maharajah Madhoo, a 
ruler over many tribes; but the mass of his people 
were Ra^pootsf or Rajpoots. 

“ These were deemed the proudest and bravest 
warriors in Hindostan. They were vain of their 
lineage, that they were universally descended from 
kings, and hence their name of .^tzy-poots. They 
could not patrol or forage like the Mahrattas, nor 
lling their rockets like the Rohillas, nor handle their 
cannon like the Jauts, neither had they the stature 
of the men of Oude; but they surpassed even the 
Rohillas in the use of the sword, and had the 
prestige of never having‘given way in battle. In 
a war with the Jauts,” he continues, “ their cavalry 
charged through the fire of ninety pieces of cannon, 
were thrice repulsed, each time only retiring to 
re-form, and at the fourlli charge they won the 
victory. In stature they were rather below the 
middle size; but their persons were well-propor¬ 
tioned, their countenances handsome, and expres¬ 
sive of dignity and courage.” * 

' The Sikhs, originally a Hindoo sect, wiiose chief 


doctrine was imiversal toleration, held all the 
territory from Sirhind, a barren and sandy district, 
in many places destitute of water, to the banks oi 
the “Forbidden River,” as the Nilab is named; for 
Ackbar, on his way to conquest, ordered a fprt to 
be built upon the stream, which he named Aitock^ 
which means, in the Hindoo language, “forbidden;” 
hence by their superstition it was unlawful to cross 
that river.* They were now rapidly rising into 
importance in war and politics; but they were, as 
yet, too remote to be considered by the British 
in their Indi«in complications, however brave, 
energetic, and industrious they might be. Of 
all the tribes, from their power, policy, and posi¬ 
tion, thre Mahrattas were the most likely to give 
Warren Hastings trouble—except, perhaps, the 
people of Mysore, whose importance depended on 
the skill and genius of their rajah. A kindred race 
with the Mahrattas, occupying contiguous territory, 
the Mysoreans were nearly similar in their social 
and military habits. 

The general instnictions given by, the Court of 
Directors to the governors and councils in this 
remote land to which they sent them, were to tlie 
effect that they were to be—if possible—on friendly 
terms with ail these nations, but to avoid, at the 
same time, alliances with them, offensive dr de¬ 
fensive, as such would be certain to lead to wars; 
but also, not to allow any one to attain sufficient 
preponderance of power to attempt the conquest of 
the rest, and thus, by welding India into one vast 
people, become too formidable for us. 

And generally and intelligently was the policy 
thus inculcated, carried out by the Councils of 
Presidencies, prior to the appointment of Hastings 
as first Governor-General. 

\ 


THE RAJPOOTS AND SIKHS. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MOHAMMED REZA K.HAN AND THE RAJAH NUNCOMAR. 


S 

Warren Ha.«5T1ngs, it has been remarked by 
a recent writer, guided his government by an 
ifttimate knowledge of, and sympathy witli, the 
people. At a time when their* tongue was simply 
deemed a medium of trade and business, 
Hastings, skilled in the languages of India, was 
versed in native customs, and familiar with native 
feelings; so we can scarcely wonder that his 
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j popularity with the Bengalees was such that, a 
1 century after the great events we are about to 
I narrate, the Indian mother hushed her babe to 
j sleep with the name of Warren Hastings; and 
I with him began, consciously and deliberately, the 
I great purpose of subjecting all that vast peninsula 
to tlie crown of Great Britain. 

' The'first duty of public importance that devolved 
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upon Hastings was in connection with the instruc¬ 
tions sent out by the Court of Directors in 1771, 
and which arrived only ten days after he succeeded 
to the chair—relative to the curtailment of the 
allowance of the boy-nabob, Mubarek-ud-Dowlah, 
whose father had perished of small-pox during the 
dreadful famine. After this, Nuncomar (or Nund- 
comar), an infamous Hindoo Brahmin, to whom 
we hav^ referred in relating the events of Mr. 
Vansittart’s government, was competitor for the 
post of chief minister, with Mohammed Reza Khan, 
a Mussulman of Persian extraction, a man of active, 
able, and religious habits, after the manner of his 
race. In England he would have been deemed a 
corrupt politician; but, judged by the Asiatic 
standard, he was a man of perfect honour. 

Nuncomar, the Brahmin, whose name, by a 
melancholy fatality, has been inseparably connected 
with that of Warren Hastings, was a man who had 
played many important parts in the revolutions 
which had taken place in Bengal since the time of 
Surajah Dowlah, the perpetrator of the Black Hole 
atrocity; and in Nuncomar the national character 
of the Hindoo—if nationality he has—was strongly 
personified; and what that character is, is thus 
strongly summed up by Macaulay :— 

“What the Italian is to the Englishman, what 
the Hindoo is to the. Italian, what the Bengalee Is 
to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other 
Bengalees. The physical organisation of the 
Bengalee is feeble, even to effeminacy. He lives in 
a constant vapour-bath. His pursuits are sedentary, 
his limbs delicate, his movements languid. During 
many ages he has been trampled on by men of 
bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, inde¬ 
pendence, and veracity are qualities to which his 
constitution and his situation are equally unfavour¬ 
able. His mind bears a singular analogy to his 
body. It is weak, even to helplessness, for purposes 
of manly resistance; but its suppleness and its 
tact move the children of sterner climes to admi¬ 
ration, not unmingled with contempt. . . . What 
the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to 
the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what 
beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to 
woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, 
smooth excuses, elab<^te tissues of circumstantial 
falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the 
weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people of 
the Low^ Ganges. All those millions do not 
furnish one sepoy to the armies of the Company. 
But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp legal 
practitioners, no class c^^fiuman beings can bear 
a comparison with thenv With all his softness, the 
Bengalee is by no means placable in his enmities, 


or prone to pity. The pertinacity with which he 
adheres to his purpose yields only to the immediate 
pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind of 
courage, which is often wanting in his masters. . . . 
The European warrior, who rushes on a battery of 
cannon with a loud hurrah, will sometimes shriek' 
under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into an agony 
of despair ' at the sentence of death; but the 
Bengalee, who would see his country overrun, 
his house laid in ashes, his children murdered or 
dishonoured, without having the spirit to strike one 
blow, has been known to endure torture with the 
firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydfiey.” 

Mohammed Reza Khan, on being appointed 
Naib-Dewan and Naib-Nizam, had 'complete con¬ 
trol of the Bengal revenues, for ^the b6hoof of 
the Company, through the former office, while the 
latter enabled him to wield executive authority 
daring the nonage of the orphan nabob. He had 
enjoyed the government of the province for about 
seven years; and in addition to the annual salary 
of nine lacs (;^9o,ooo) paid to himself, he had the 
uncontrolled disposal of about 20,000, intrusted 
to him for the use of the nabob; and when the 
order came to reduce that stipend to sixteen lacs 
of rupees, it fell to Hastings to put it in execution 
—and for this he was afterwards censured and con¬ 
demned, as if the act had originated in himself. 

However much the saving made may have 
lessened corruption, or purified the atmosphere of 
the young nabob’s court, no corresponding increase 
was visible in the exchequer at Calcutta; and 
Hastings, in perplexity, was left to struggle through 
all the cares consequent on an almost empty 
treasury, while every ship and every despatch from 
Leadenhall Street-brought clamorous demands for 
money—ever and always money. 

Great were the power and influence which, were 
placed in the hands of Mohammed Reza Khan; 
but, though his character stood high, and the 
belief was general that he had displayed equal 
fidelity and ability in the discharge of his trusts, 
nevertheless, rumours to the contrary began to be 
circulated, mysteriously and insidiously, whenever 
it was found that the revenues were falling short of 
what the Council of Bengal had sanguinely antici¬ 
pated would be the means of ex<iulpating them¬ 
selves; and ultimately they did not scruple t€ 
insinuate that the fault lay with the management of 
Mohammed Reza Khan—thus it was resolved to 
deprive him of his important and profitable em¬ 
ployments. 

The general opinion now got rapidly abroad that 
he must have acquired enormous wealth during 
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those years in which the little nabob’s thirty-two 
lacs,* and all the money raised by taxes, duties, and 
privileges in Bengal, had passed through his hands. 
These rumours were industriously propagated by 
certain Hindoos, who had considered that a 
Mohammedan minister of finance was a great 
encroachment upon that monopoly nvliich the 
greedy race thought they should have in, all money 
matters; and the chief of those grumblers was the 
Maharajah Nuncomar, who had resolved to destroy 
the Mohammedan administration, and rise upon 
its. luiijs, although the Company’s servants had 
repeatedly detected him in the most criminal j 
intrigues, and once in a case of forgery. On 
another occasion, while ])rofessing the strongest! 
attachment openly to tlie British, it was discovered j 
that he was the medium of a secret corresi)ondence 
between tTie Mojul emjierorat Delhi and the h’rench 
in the Carnatic, with a view to undermine us. 

As no Indian minister who ever held such a i)Ost 
as his had proved honest, it became an easy matter 
to accuse him of duplicity and rapacity, as there 
were few habits so ancient in the East, or for 
whicli there were so many precedents; and now 
Nuncomar began openly to urge that Mohammed 
Reza Khan, who had always been far too popular, 
was becoming a great deal too powerful, and was 
nursing in secret a plan to overturn the Company. 
The alarm thus sounded, it became an easy matter 
to dissipate the esteem in which he had been held, 
especially by the poor, when there were laid to his 
charge every vague or true story of oppression and : 
calamity, but chief of all, the recent plague and 
famine, with the spread of the small-pox. 

These charges, with all the others, and hints as 
suspicious concerning them, had been duly trans 
mitted to the directors in London by a crafty 
Hindoo named Huzzernaul, a well-paid creature of 
Nuncomar, who had an extensive acquaintance 
with the servants of the Company; while his 
master made himself popular in Calcutta by a 
judicious distribution of presents, and thus formed 
a party sufficient to influence the votes and opinions 
of the members of the Court of Directors, whose 
embarrassments and cupidity made them readily 
take the worst view of the unsubstantiated charges 
brought against the luckless Mohammed Reza 
Khan, whose downfall was at once resolved on. 

And with this view, on the 28th of August, 1771, 
th# Secret Committee wrote thus to Ha.stings :— 

By our general orders you will be informed 
of the reasons we. have to be dissatisfied with 
the administration of' Mohammed Reza Khan, 
and will perceive the expediency of our divesting 
him of the rank and influence he holds as the 


Naib-Dewan of the kingdom of Bengal. But, • 
though we have declared our resolutidh ‘in this 
respect to our president and council, yet» as 
the measures to he taken in consequence thereof 
might be defeated by that minister, and all inquiry 
into his conduct rendered ineffectual, were he to 
have any previous intimation of our design, we, 
the Secret Committee, having the most perfect 
confidence in your judgment, prudence, and in¬ 
tegrity, have thought proper to intrust <b your 
special care the execution of those measures 
which can render the naib’s conduct subject to 
llie effects of a full inquir}', and secure that retri¬ 
bution which may be due.” 

The unconscious naib was not the only person 
to be arrested, as the governor was also enjoined 
to take measures for securing the whole family of 
Mohammed, together with the persons of all his 
known partisans and adherents, and, by such means 
as prudence might suggest, to convey them all 
instantly to Calcutta. 

Though Hastings had not the least feeling of 
hostility to the naib, he was compelled to enforce 
these obnoxious orders, and took his measures 
with his usual zeal and dexterity. At midnight 
a battalion of sepoys surrounded the palace of 
the doomed minister at Moorshedabad. He was 
roused frpin sleep, and told that he was a prisoner. 
With Mussulman gravity, he simply bent his head 
in submission to the will of God, and went forth. 
But he went not forth alone, as, among others, 
there was arrested with him a chief, named Schitab 
Roy, whom he had made governor of Behar, and 
whose valour was only equalled by his attachment 
to the British; and this loyalty was never so much 
evinced as on that day when Captain Knox’s little 
band of British bayonets scattered the whole host 
of the Mogul like cl^jiff before the walls of Patna. 

After,being conducted to Calcutta, the inquiry 
into the conduct of the fallen minister was post¬ 
poned for many months; and in the meantime, his 
' office at the court of Bengal was entirely abolished. 
It was ordered by the Secret Committee, that none 
of those persons who were arrested with him should 
be liberated until he had exculpated himself, and 
made full restitution of all those sums which he 
was alleged to- have appropriated to his own use, 
and yet further, they vaguely instructed the governor 
“ to endeavour to penetrate into tlie most hidden 
parts of his administration, and to discover the 
reality of the several facts with which he was 
charged, or the justness of the suspicious they 
(the Secret Committee) liad of his conduct. 

Such .instructions w'ere more worthy of tne 
ferocious Vehmgericht of the Middle Ages than of 
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persons deriving their authority from a court of 
quiet old'gentlemen, sitting in Leadenhall Street, 
when George III. was king ; but they were impera¬ 
tive, and left Hastings no alternative but to obey, 
or be dismissed in disgrace. In the same tenor 
the committee continued thus :— 


“ The Secret Committee kne\^5 Nuncomar to be 
a liar and a scoundrel, and therefore it Was that 
they expected scoundrel's work from him. They 
gave Hastings no hint to be on his guard against 
his lies and malice—that was not their cue, for 
they wanted evidence, and cared not of w/iat kind 




WARREN HASTINGS. 



« We cannot forbear recommending to you to 
avail yourself of the intelligence which Nuncomar 
may be able to give respecting the naib's adminis¬ 
tration ; and, while die envy which Nuncomar may 
bear this 'minister, may prompt him to a ready 
communication of all proceedings which have 
come to his knowledge,"we' are persuaded tAat 
nothing scrutabU of thi na^ conduct can have escaped 
the ufoich/ul eye of hisJeplous and penetrating rivaiP 
Concerning these singular instructions, a writer 
says most- justly • 


—but they warned Hastings not to give the villair 
too much for his services, and not to promise hire 
the office of Naib-Dewan.” • 

The office of minister at Moorshedabad, wc 
have said, was abolished, and the government wSi: 
transferred from thence to Calcutta—from nativ< 
to European hands; and a system of civil anc 
criminal justice, under British superintendence was 
established, and the nabob wm no longer, ever 

* Knight. .. 











MUSSULMAN SCHOOL AT ALLAHABAD. 


when of age, to have an ostensible share in the accorded him. Presented with jewels, clothed in a 
government, though he was still to receive his dimin- shining robe of state, he sent back to the seat 
ished annual allowance, and to be surrounded by a of his government at Patna; but his health had 
mock state of sovereignty. As he was still an infant, suffered in captivity, and his high spirit had been 
the guardianship of his person and property was so wounded by the degradation he had endured, 
intrusted to a lady of his father's harem, known as that he died soon ^fter of a broken heart; his 
the Minnee, or Munny Begum ; while the office of appointments were given to his son, Kallian 
treasurer of the household was bestowed upon Sing. 

Goordass, a son of Nuncomar. The services of The charges against Mohammed Reza Khan 
the latter were wanted—or his silence, perhaps— were not so quickly disposed ofi as tlie inquiry, 
and it was deemed a master-stroke of policy to instead of being confined to the time he was Naib- 
reward the able and unprincipled spy and traitor Dewan of Bengal, was taken back to his earlier 
by the promotion of his unoffending son. years, when he had been collector of the revenues 

The double government was now dissolved, and at Dacca; and equally numerous and confident 
every way the Company were lords and masters were the charges of his accusers, who were certain 
of Bengal. Still the trial df the accused was of his conviction, and of the distribution of his 
delayed from time to time, till they were brought defalcations among them. One blunder with 
before a committee, over which Hastings presided regard to the Dacca charges was soon proved, 
in persoa The gallant Schitab Roy was fully The name of Mohammed Reza Khan had been 
acquitted 'of all charge or-^suspidon, and a formal .substituted for that of his predecessor in office, 
apology \m tendered for the unmerited affront put Moliammed Ali Khan; and he had, in consequence, 
upon him, and every Eastern mark of honour was ,been charged, during the two years he had held 
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. the collectorate, with an annual payment of thirty- 
eight lacs of rupees, instead pf twenty-seven lacs, 
the sum for which he had actually agreed. A sum 
of elevch lacs per annum, or twenty-two lacs for 
the two years, was at once cut off from the 
balance supposed to be due by him j and in the 
end, though the perfect innocence of the naib was 
not quite clearly established, Hastings was indis¬ 
posed to deal harshly with him; and after a long 
hearing, in which the vindictive Nuncomar appeared 
as accuser, and in which he displayed but too 
])lainly the rancorous hate that inspired him, 
Hastings declared that the charges had not been 
made out, and that llic fallen man was at liberty. ! 
“ The rival, the enemy so long envied, so im¬ 
placably persecuted, had been dismissed unhurt : 
the situation so long and so ardently desired had | 
been abolished. It was natural that the Governor 
should be, from that time, an object of the most 
intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, 
however, it was necessary to repress such feelings ; 
but the time was coming when that long animosity 
was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle.” 

While the position of affairs was thus, the Rajah 
Nuncomar began a new series of subtle villauies. 
Cruel, heartless, and infamous though he was, he 
was not without a zeal for the promotion of the 
Brahmih faith, and the uprootal of Mohamme¬ 
danism in Bengal. With this view, or to this 
end, he sent to his son Goordass, the treasurer 
to the nabob under our auspices, certain letters, 
which he desired to have copied by the M.unny 
Begum, then regent to the infant prince; and these 
were to pass as if addressed from herself to the 
Council at Calcutta, in these specially-designed 


letters were complaints of infractions of treaties by 
the British, of curtailments ■ of ^the royal rights of 
her little charge, and bluntly demanding the restora¬ 
tion of those rights. 

By this scheme, Nuncomar thought to kindle 
such a quarrel as should rouse the British to sub¬ 
vert the Mussulman influence in Bengal; and by 
humiliating a rival creed, in the confusion and 
fighting that must ensue, to gratify his hatred of 
Moslem and Christian alike, while, at the same 
time, power and plunder might accrue to himself. 
Hastings soon discovered where the evil spirit was 
at work; but aware how great and dangerous was 
I the influence that this artful and malevolent son of 
Menou possessed at the India House, he deemed 
it prudent to take no step until he had put the 
Court of Directors in possession of the facts. 

Instead of ordering his instant arrest, they 
delayed to reply distinctly for some time, affect- 
I ing to deem him no worse than otlier natives ; and 
there would seem to be little doubt that Nun¬ 
comar, by the money at his disposal, bad won over, 
in London, some very high partisans, who dreaded 
! the discovery of their having accepted such bribes. 
One of the objects contemplated by Nuncomar, 
bofh in India and England, was the destruction of 
Warren Hastings, who had foiled his plans before. 

Foreseeing all this, the latter urged upon the 
directors that there could be no Bope of peace or 
quiet in Bengal if this dangerous man was listened 
to; but while this last despatch was on its way, 
events transpired that were of more immediate 
importance than ‘punishing the intrigues or con¬ 
tradicting the malevolent representations of the 
Maharajah Nuncomar. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE TREATY OF BENARES.—ROHILLA WAR.—BAITLE OF BABUL-NULLAH, AND CONQUEST 

OF ROHILCUND. 

I 


For some time prior to these events, Warren 
Hastings had been busily devising means for placing 
the internal trade Of Bengal, and the external traffic 
of the Coinpany, -upon ti better footing, and in the 
ref<»ination of all ranks and classes of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants; and ip^making these changes—' 
which were deemed ignovations, and mos.t unwel¬ 
come ones —he became antagonistic to all, and 


found all antagonistic to him, as he was intrusted 
with the execution of these necessary reforms and 
alterations. As, Clive had done before him, lie 
was thus unconsciously, while in the fulfilment of 
his trust, sowing the seeds of hatred and voigeance, 
the effect of which he was to feel in time to come; 
and, in addirion to these thankless and laborious 
tasks, were added the constant anxieties that arose 
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from the Compands peculiar connections with the 
Nabol) of Oude, with Shah Alum, and the en¬ 
croaching Peishwa of the Mahrattas, who at 
uncertain times burst into the heart of India, 
carrying war and terror from Delhi to the frontiers 
of Oude, and from the Ghauts of the Carnatic to 
those behind Bombay. In addition to these he 
had cause of trouble by murderous hordes of 
all, descriptions—Jauts, Dacoits, Afghans, Bheels, 
Khonds, and Thugs, “and others of that long 
array of monstrosity which give to the history of 
^ Hiocjpstan the appearance of fable, or of a hideous 
dream.” ’ 

In his treaty with the Mogul emperor, Shah 
Alum, Lord Clive had guaranteed that weak and 
forlorn monarch the quiet possession of Allahabad 
and Korah, with twenty-six lacs of rupees annually 
as a stipenTd frofh the Company, who, amid their 
many embairassments, had long grudged this 
money, which would appear to have been, at no 
time, too punctually paid, and for fully two years 
had been withheld altogether. Hastings had 
ample reasons to plead for withholding the 
stipend, though it happened, unluckily for him, 
that these reasons were not specified as probabili¬ 
ties in the Treaty of Allahabad; and hence, in 
natural anger, Shah Alum, quitting Korah and 
Allahabad—the only territories he had, and the 
possession of which he owed entirely to the 
Company—early in 1771, courted the alliance 
of the Mahrattas, and took the held with a mixed 
and numerous army. In this, it is said, that he 
was secretly encouraged by Sujah Dowlah, of 
Oude, who longed to be rid of his presence, 
that he might seize upon both Korah and Allah¬ 
abad, which had belonged of old to the kingdom 
of Oude, and which he hoped might fall under 
his rule, with the aid of the British, if he could 
make a pecuniary bargain with them. 

In making this junction with the Mahrattas, 
Hastings taxed the Mogul with equal treachery 
and ingratitude to the Company, and in a letter 
to Sir George Colebrooke, of Gatton, M.P., and 
long chairman of the Court of Directors, he 
said, that “ of all the powers of Hindostan, the 
English here alone have really acknowledged his 
authority. They invested him with the royalty he 
now possesses; they conquered for him and gave 
him a territory/’ * . 

By die end of 1771, the Mahratta chiefs bore 
thje forlorn and foolish Mogul triumphantly into 
Delhi; but though in the gorgeous palace of 
Aurungzebe, be was but a state prisoner in the 
lunds of those hordes of warlike horsemen, who 
0 *Glei2, "Mfmolrsof Warren Hastings.’' 


compelled him to do whatever they pleased ;^and 
he was soon hurried into the field, as they were 
eager for plunder, for the conquest and permanent 
possession of the land of the Rohillas, Kohilcund, 
or Kuttahir, an extensive district, which belonged 
of old to the province of Delhi, lying between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, and between the 28 
and 30 parallels of north latitude. Its climate 
is temperate, and its soil most fertile. Long 
had the eyes of the vizier nabob, Sujah Dowlah, * 
coveted this tempting district, in the hope of 
obtaining it by British aid and the Company’s 
sepoys. 

On learning that the Mogul had weakly ceded 
Korah and Allahabad to the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, who declared his intention* of taking 
immediate possession, the nabob claimed our 
assistance to prevent these perilous marauders 
from obtaining a footing in provinces that lay 
in the heart of his own territory—a settlement that 
would bring them close upon our own frontier. 
Thus, to anticipate their movements, Hastings 
threw into Allahabad a British garrison, under Sir 
Robert Barker, who was warmly welcomed by the 
deputy of Shah Alum, that official declaring that 
his master was no longer a free agent, but a captive 
of the Mahratta chiefs, who were actually in the 
habit of subjecting him to blows, and other 
degradations, when he refused to sign such decrees 
and firmans as they demanded. 

Anxious to preserve peace, as the best means 
of restoring the prosperity and trade of, Bengal 
after the scourge of the famine, the Governor 
would gladly have contented himself with the, 
demonstration of posting a brigade in Allahabad; 
and for some time he paid no attention to the 
representations of Sujah Dowlah, who persistently 
urged'that the Mahrattas, after subduing Rohilcund, 
would overrun the whole of Oude, and then, 
bursting down by the Ganges, would spread death 
and havoc through Bengal and Behar, as they 
could bring 80,000 men into the field—men, before 
the flash of whose spears the effeminate Hindoos 
and timid Bengalees would grovel in the dust. 

About this time, Hastings sent a detachment, 
under Captain Jones, to drive the Bhotanese, a 
fierce and resolute mountain race, out of Cutch- 
Behar, a fertile and healthy province, lying between 
the Choncosh and the Ghoraghat rivers and the 
stupendous mountains of Bhotan, and to annex it 
to the Company’s dominions, to which geographi¬ 
cally it belonged. Jones followed the Bhotanese 
into their own remote country, and took their 
strongest fortress —Dhalimacotta—by' storm, com¬ 
pelling them to send a or friend of the 
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BogdchLama, as ambassador to Calcutta. At this 
same time, the attention of .Hastings was fully 
occupied by the sudden inroads and devastations 
of the Senessee Fakirs, a vast multitude pf variously 
armed men, who united in themselves the several 
characters of living martyrs, saints and jugglers, 
robbers and assassins, although such a combina¬ 
tion was not reconcilable to Indian ideas and 
superstition. 

Hordes of these wretches, almost naked, smeared 
with ochre, ashes, and ghee, had been for ages 
prowling over all India, pretending to live by alms 
and prayer, while stealing, murdering, and com- 
mitting^every species of abomination. An army 
of them, led by an old woman, calling herself an 
enchantress, had at one time defeated that of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe, and made him tremble on 
his peacock throne at Delhi. Silently, swiftly, the 
jwesent horde, in bands of about three thousand 
each, rushed through Bengal, burning, destroying 
the villages, and committing unnumbered horrors 
wherever they went Five battalions were sent in 
pursuit of them, but they swept from place to 
place with a celerity that defied the pursuit of 
any regular infantry. To save the Company’s 
exchequer, Hastings had reduced the native 
cavalry, and, save a troop or so of horse, we had 
none in that part of India. When it was weakly 
sujjposed that this filthy swarm of fakirs had 
crossed the Brahmaputra river, they suddenly 
reappeared in various places in the interior of 
Bengal 

In a letter to Sir George Colebrooke, dated 
March, 1773, Hastings says, that though “the 
severest penalties were threatened to the in¬ 
habitants in case they failed to give notice of 
the approach of the Senessees, they are so in¬ 
fatuated by superstition as to be backward in 
giving the information, so that the banditti are 
sometimes advanced into the very .heart of our 
provinces before we know anything of their 
motions, as if they dropped from heaven to 
punish the inhabitants for their folly.” 

One of their detached bands fell in with a small 
party of our troops, under Captain Edwards, and 
threw them into confusion ; after which, that officer, 
in attempting to rally his men, was slain and 
mutilated. . ^ 

Excited by this petty victory, the savage fakirs 
rushed into fresh excesses, and actually put to the 
rout an entire battalion of sepoys, led by an 
officer who hiid been* most vigilant in their pur¬ 
suit, but who, until ^ occasion, always found 
them gone before he^ reached the place to which 
he had been directed. With, cue detachment, 


the Governor hastened to pursue and to punish, 
ordering another to follow a difiPerent track, which 
the fakirs usually took on their return. Yet, after 
great exertions by these and other corps, nothing 
was achieved, and those terrible marauders, covered 
with the blood of many assassinations, and laden 
with valuable plunder, crossing steep mountains 
and deep rivers in safety, reached their fastnesses 
in those wild and distant districts that lie between 
Hindostan, Thibet, and China; but the results of 
their ravages had a serious effect upon the revenues 
of the Company, quite as much from real as,from 
pretended losses. 

The nabob was now told that the operations 
of the Company would be purely defensive; and 
that, though troops had been placed in Allahabad, 
nothing should tempt them to overstep the 
strict line of defence, or allow oUr arms to pass 
beyond the frontier of Qude. But the wily 
nabob knew well the financial difficulties of the 
Comj)any, and did not lose courage. He there¬ 
fore jn'oposed a personal interview at Benares. 
He reached that magnificent city on the 19th of 
August, 1773, September there 

was concluded between him and the Company 
what has been named the Treaty of Benares, the 
leading articles of which were;— 

“That the districts of Korah and Allahabad, 
which, less than three months before,* had been 
formally taken possession of by one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Calcutta Council, ‘ in the name of 
the Company, acting as allies of the king, Shah 
Alum,’ should be ceded to the nabob for fifty 
lacs of rupees, payable to the Company, twenty 
in ready money, and the remainder in two years, 
by equal instalments; and that for whatever of the 
Company's forces the nabob might require, he 
would pay at the fixed rate of 210,000 rupees per 
month for a brigade.” 

This treaty was very severely commented upon 
at home, and doubtless it bore injustice on the face 
of it, inasmuch as it engaged the Company to sell, 
for their own behoof, districts which were held by 
them in trust. Notwithstanding this, the biographer 
of Hastings maintains that he really cannot sec 
*^upon what grounds, either of political dr moral 
justice, this proposition deserves to be stigmatised 
as infarqous.” But though that clause of the treaty 
looked hannless enough, the understanding which 
bound the Company to accept money as the price 
of blood, and to hire out its troops as mercenaries, 
bore an unpleasant construction., 

“ If we understand the meaning of wor^,” com¬ 
ments Macaulay, “it is inf^ous to commit a 
wicked action for hire, and it is wicked to pngage 
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in war without povocatioh. In this particular 
war, scarcely one aggravaring circumstance was 
wanting. Tlie object of the Rohilla war was this: 
to deprive a large population, who hadoiever done 
us the least harm, of a good government, and to 
place them, against their will, under an execrably 
bad one. Nay, even this is not all. • England 
now descended far below the level of tl\ose petty 
German princes who, about the same time, sold us 
troops to fight the Americans.” 

Be all this as it may, the war went on, though 
,the*Ciovemment were not without misgivings; and 
Hastings, in a singularly blundering and somewhat 
sophisycal way, compared the relation of Rohilcund 
to Oude, with that of Scotland to England, before 
the union of their crowns; but he forgot that 
Scotland an independent kingdom, while the 
Rohillas were sefttered over a country peopled by 
different races, who regarded them as intruders 
and severe task-masters; so, in that sense, the 
simile was absurd. 

“ The Rohilla country," he wrote, “ is bounded 
on the west by the Ganges, and the north and east 
by the mountains of Tarlary. It is to the province 
pf Oude, in respect both to its geograi)hical and 
political relation, exactly what Scotland was to 
England before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It lies open on the south where it touches Oude. 
The reduction of this territory would complete the 
defensive Jine of the vizier's dominions, and, of 
course, leave us less to defend, as he subsists 
on our strength entirely. It would add much 
to his income, in which we should have our 
shard* 

And with these incentives, it was resolved to 
make war on the fir< opportunity. 

Hastings was not deceived in his anticipation 
that the Vizier-Nabob of Oude would soon want 
his assistance. " As the year 1773 was closing, the 
nabob was somewhat scared by a rumour that 
the Abdallees, a fierce and warlike Afghan tribe, 
were about to invade him, and actually applied 
for some place of shelter within our territories 
for the women and children of his family, and 
also for those of the principal chiefs of Oude. 
Hastings immediately granted this request, con¬ 
sidering that it sounded well in favour of humanity, 
and to the honour pf Britain; while, at the same 
time, he shre^ly supposed that the families of 
theSe great zemindars would be accompanied by 
a host of retainers and servant^ many of whom 
might settle within the safe and Certain frontier of 
our territory; but 'he was disappointed in this. 
The Abdallees did not come down from their native 
^ mountains, so the nkbob and his zemindars kept 
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their zenanas and children at Lucknow and 
Fyzabad. 

But soon after, the Nabob of Oude made ah 
application of another kind. Encouraged by 
some successes which he had obtained over die 
Mahrattas, and by a new alliance made with the 
Mogul, who had escaped from these invaders, and 
had actually offered to assist in the reduction of 
Rohilcund, he applied for the promised brigade of 
the Company's troops, which, under the conftnand 
of Colonel Champion, received orders to begin ita 
march from Patna. 

There was no longer any disguise as to the kind 
of service in which these troops were to be engaged, 
for the colonel was distinctly told “that the object 
of the campaign was the reduction of tile Rohilla 
country lying between the Ganges and the moun¬ 
tains. On entering the vizier's country, he was to 
acquaint his excellency that he was at his service, 
and seek a personal interview, for the purpose of 
concerting the intended operations in which the 
Company's troops were to be employed.” • 

In making these hostile arrangements, the claims 
of humanity were completely omitted, as nothing 
was remembered about mitigating the evils of war 
to the unfortunate people about to be attacked and 
sacrificed; but the money question—the 210,000 
rupees per month—was kept prominently in view, 
and Champion had orders to fall back on Benares 
if it was permitted to be a day beyond the month 
in arrear. 

The colonel commenced his march at a time 
when the Governor did not think that' the vizier- 
nabob, who was conferring with the Mogul in the 
vicinity of Delhi, could be ready to take the field. 
However, “the brigade,” he wrote, “will gain in 
its discipline by being on actual service, and its 
expense will be saved^* On the 21st of Februarj’, 
1774, Colonel Champion took the field; and on 
the 24th of March he crossed the Caramnassa, a , 
small river which falls into the Ganges near Buxar, 
and was in full march towards the country of the 
Rohillas, when he received a letter from their 
leader, a famous warrior, named Hafiz Rahmct, 
proposing an accomniodatioii. 

This could not be li.5tened to, as the nabob, who 
had formerly made the non-]5ayment of forty lacs of 
rupees a pretext for the war, now demanded two 
crores, equal to two millions sterling—more than 
the whole country contained in .specie. The luck¬ 
less Rohillas, aware now that nothing but their 
destruction would satisfy a cruel enemy, to whom 
the Company, in whose equity they had hitherto 
placed some reliance, had completely abandoned 
them, prepared to put the whole affair to the issue 
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of the sword, and, in hot haste, mustered 40,000 “ It is impossible to describe^ a more - obstinate 

men—infJintry, horse, and rocketeers. firmness than the enemy displayed,” 'reported 

With these, Hafiz Rahmet took up a strong Colonel Champion to Hastings. “Numerous 
position at Babul Nullah. There, on the morning were their gallant men who advanced, and often 
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of the a3rd April, they were seen under arms as pitched their colours between both armies in order 
Champion*s brigade advanced in line against them, to encourage their men to follow them ; and it was 
and they ddd not define the encounter; so the not till they,saw our whole army advancing.briskly 
battle began on both sides with equal spirit, to charge them, after a severe cannonade of bvo 
Chaminon had, save^-a few field*guns, musketry hours and twenty minutes, and a smart fire of 
only; the enemy, xn-«addition to their matchlocks, musketry for some minutes on both flanks, that 
had their heavy artillery and terrible rockets. they fiiirly turned th^ir backs. Of the enemy,. 
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• Jingalls, small brass cannon mounted upon camels, have The rider, who is also the artilleryman, ^ ^ 
been long used in the native armies of Indi^ Though almost from his seat on the shoulder of the camel, for which purpose 
Adess when opposed to the mcMis and appliances of modern he shifts his position, facing round towa * 
warfare, they possess the ^Ivantage of easy transport across leaving the management of the camel to the / auu 
country, or over bad toads. In especially this quality on foot, who turns the animal about as opportunities present 
is a very valuable one, the camel being able to carry his themselves, to enable the ^rmer to point his weapon, 
burden acrou nullahs and over porttons of road tom away which works upon pivots giving xt a vertical and horizontal 
by mountain torrents in the rainy season, where no carriage movement. 

of anj desenption could venture. . . - 
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above 2,000 fell on the held, and among them 
many sircjirs (leaders). But what renders the 
victory most decisive is the death of Hafiz 
Rahmet, who was killed while rallying his people 
to battle. One of his sons was killed, one taken 
prisoner, and a third, returned from flight to-daj, is 
in the hands of Sujah Dowlah. ... I wish 
I could pay the vizier any compliment on this oc¬ 
casion. or that I were not under the indispensable 
necessity of expressing my highest indignation 
at his shameful pusillanimity — indispensable, I 
say, because it is necessary that the administration 
should clearly know how little to be depended on 
is this their ally. The night before the battle I 
applied to him for some particular pieces of cannon, 
which I thovght might prove of great service in the 
action, but he declined giving the use of them. He 
promised solemnly to support me with all his force, 
and particularly engaged to be near at hand, with a 
large body of cavalry, to be used as I should direct. 
But, instead of being nigh, he remained beyond the 
Gurrah, on the ground on which I had left him in 
the morning, surrounded by his cavalry and a large 
train of artillery, and did not move thence till news 
of the enemy's defeat reached him.” 

Thus the nabob, behaving as nabobs usually 
do, remained, like a coward, in safety till the 
victory was won, and then his unwarlike rabble 
rushed on to pillage the Rohilla camp; “while tiie 
Company’s troops,” adds Champion, “ in regular 
order in their ranks, most justly observed : ‘ We 
have the honour of the day, and these banditti 
the profit' ” 

Both the nabob and the colonel (who was not 
' indifferent to a little prize-money) complained of 
each other to Hastings, and in the rancour of their 
feelings, exaggerated each others faults. Fyzoola 
Khan, with the remains of the army, and a con¬ 
siderable amount of treasure, ma(le good his retreat 
to the mountains; but the defeat and death of 
the gallant, Hafiz Rahmet decided the fate of his 
country, Which was forthwith pillaged without 
mercy, while its unhappy people were subjected 
to every barbarity;, and the Company’s brigade, 
after winnmg the victory, had to remain quiet 
spectators of the awful use made of it, and “ were,” 
says Champion, witnesses of scenes that cannot 
be described.** 

This affords a sufficient key-note for one of 
Macaulay’s eloquent passages, «thus :— • 

“ Then the horrors 6f.Indian war were let loose 
on this fair valleys and cities of Rohilcund. The 
whole country was in a bl^e. More than ibo,ooo 
people fled from their hofici'es to pestilential juggles, 
prefcrrmg famine, fcvei^, and the haunts of tigers, 


to the tyranny of him to whom an English and a 
Christian government had, for sh^eful lucre, Sold 
their substance and their blood, and the honour 
of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion 
remonstrated with the nabob - vizier, and sent 
strong representations to Fort William; but the 
Governor had made no conditions as to the mode 
in which the war was to be carried on.” 

In the s&quel, many reports of the war, perhaps 
exaggerations, reached Europe through British 
channels—through Champion and his officers, who 
were alike incensed at, and disgusted with,^the 
nabob; and Hastings soon felt, to his cost, the 
consequences of this over-colouring in the many 
pamphlets put forth by his enemies about* this 
time. One narrative, published at London in 1781, 
affirms that 500,000 souls had be^ driven from 
Rohilcund across the Jumna; aaothei*' account 
reduces this to 18,000 men, found with arms in 
their hands; but the Hindoos of the country, 
about 700,000 in number, experienced by the 
conquest nothing more than what they were 
always accustomed to—change of masters.* 

Champion described the misery of the people 
generally as “unparalleled,” and the country as 
overspread with the flames of rapine; and the feeling 
became strong that the Bengal Presidency had no 
right to participate in this war, and sell their troops 
for money to a dastardly tyrant, by whom the 
finest population in India were subjected to,every 
evil. Agriculture languished, commerce died, and 
under Sujah Dowlah, Rohilcund became the most 
miserable part of his wretched dominions. 

Before the Rohilla war was finished, Nujeef 
Khan, who commanded the army of the MoguV 
Shah Alum, marched in to claim his share of the 
spoil. As Sujah Dowlah, who piqued himself upon 
his position as vizier, or prime minister, at the 
court of Delhi, felt it proper to act, in all matters, 
as if with the sanction of the emperor, yet he 
was not quite 'prepared to give that sham potentate 
a share of the conquered country; and Colonel 
Champion, to whom they referred, finding himself 
unable to decide between the two, referred them 
to the Governor and Council, who wriggled them¬ 
selves out of the matter by a decision 'in tiie 
following terms:— 

“ It is our intention to persevere in pursuit of 
the object which originally engaged us in the 
present enterprise, and to adhere strictly to our 
engagements with the vizier, without suffering our 
attention to be diverted by foreign incidents 
or occurrences.” In other words, ^ys a writer, 
their treaty with Sujah DOwIah was of a nature 
* Hamilton's " History of the Rohilla Afghans.'* ^ 
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that did not permit them to be over-fastidious; 
and,'without ii^cjhiring whether it was consistent 
with his other obligations to yield a portion of his 
conquest, they were determined to perform their 
part to the very letter, and thereby establish an in¬ 
defeasible right to all they had stipulated in return. 

After the defeat at Babul Nullah, FyzQola Khan, 
a valiant Rohilla chief, took up a strong post near 
the frontiers, at the head of all the fugitives and 
dispossessed, expecting that he would be joined 
by other tribes of the great Afghan family, and 

also that the Mahrattas would betake them to 

* • 

horse and spear, a contingency, the fear of which 
induced the nabob to open secret negociations 
with ^im, an unexpected turn of affairs, which 
disgusted Colonel Champion and his brigade. 
The latter w 5 re becoming worn out by long i 
and forcW marches, short rations, and the total j 
absence of all prize-money, and now did not feel! 
themselves over - anxious, in such a despicable 
cause, to attack a bold and hardy enemy in a 
formidable position, amid rocky mountains, de¬ 
fended by trenches, stockades, and redoubts. 

A hurried treaty was concluded with Fyzoola 
Khan; he surrendered one-half of all he possessed 
to the Nabob of Oude, who condescendingly pre¬ 
sented him with a jaghire^ or estate, in Rohilcund. 
A few chiefs remained with him on the frontiers, 
but the majority, with their followers, quitted the 
land for ever, and went forth, with sword and 
lance, to seek elsewhere another home. Thus the 
Afghan race were nearly rooted out of Rohilcun^- 
“ Yet is the injured nation not extinct. At long 
intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed 
forth; and even at this day, valour and self-respect, 
and a bitter remembrance of the great crime of 
England, distinguish that noble Afghan race.” 

The war being nearly over, the vizier intimated 
to Colonel Champion, in the month of May, that 
he had no further occasion for the services of the 

V 

troops in the field before the rains, so preparations 
were made for cantoning them at Bareilly; the 
nabob having now acquired the whole territory 
lately possessed by Hafiz Rahmet, with Ouly and 
Bessauly.* 

All this had barely been adjusted, according to 
the writer just quoted, when the brigade was called 
^ain into the field. by intelligence that matters 
liad been accommodated between the Mahratta 
(iuefs. The nabob was,' therefore, anxious to com¬ 
plete the total subjugation of the whole country, by 
which any designs of the Mahrattas and the Mogul 
—^who had taken into his service the infamous 
Sumroo, the assassin of Patna—might be friistrated. 

* Aaber’i “ British Power in India.’* 


Under these circumstances, Colonel Champion 
again advanced, a demonstration which quelled all 
disturbances, and finally established the’authority 
of the nabob. The latter had been punctual in 
his montlily subsidies to the brigade, and had 
given an assignment on his treasury for fifteen 
lacs, due by the treaty of 1773, for the second 
payment on account of the cession of Korah atid 
Allahabad. 

After this, he and the Mogul having entered, 
into negociations by which they satisfied, or, triore 
likely, pretended to satisfy each other, Colonel 
Champion was directed by the Council to be 
present to watch all proceedings generally, but 
to abstain from committing the British to any new 
engagements. This he did with equ^ faith and 
suspicion; for having been disposed to attribute 
too much importance to the despicable intrigues 
of Indian courts, he considered the allies of the 
Company to be just as dangerous, if not more so, 
than their enemies. 

Peace was now established, and whatever may 
be said of the political morality of the Governor, 
the financial results did him honour. In less than 
two years after he took the chair, he had, without 
adding to the burdens of the people, given 
;£45 o,ooo to the annual income of the Company, 
besides procuring a million in ready money. He 
had also relieved Bengal from military expenditure, 
amounting to a quarter of a million a year, by 
throwing that charge on the Nabob of Oude; and 

there can be no doubt, that this was a result 
which, if it had been obtained by honest means, 
would have entitled him to the warmest gratitude 
of his country; and which, by whatever means 
obtained, .proved that he possessed great talents 
for administration.” 

On the I ith of May, 1774, a measure, abolishing 
the right to buy and sell slaves who had not been 
previously known as such, was carried into effect. 
The object was to prevent child-stealing for the 
purposes of slavery—a practice which the Dutch 
and French, but more particularly the latter, had 
greatly encouraged. 

The suppression of those savage robbers, known 
as Dacoits, offered many difficulties; but the 
Governor, by his skill and perseverance, achieved 
it, greatly to the relief of the people and Government 

In the year 1774, Mr. Halkhead, of the civil 
service, made an English translation of the Mo¬ 
hammedan and Hindoo Codes of Law. It was 
published in March the following year, and dedi¬ 
cated to Governor Hastings, to whom the translator 
attributed the original plan, result, and the ultimate 
execution of tliis most useful work. 


1 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


DISSENSIONS AT CALCUITA.—AFFAIRS OF OUDE.—REVOLT OF THE MATCHLOCKMEN. 


The Rohilla war had barely come to conclusion, 
when the new constitution, as formed by Parlia¬ 
ment, came into full operation. Hitherto, Warren 
‘Hastings, as simple Governor, had exercised an 
undivided authority j but now that he became 
Governor-General of India, his unity of power 
was to cease. The members of his Council, 
General Clavering (aide-de-camp to the king, and 
colonel of the 52nd Regiment), Mr. Monson, and 
Mr. Philip Francis, arrived at Calcutta on the 19th 
of October, 1774. Mr. Harwell, the fourth member, 
had been in India long before. On the following 
day, the existing government was dissolved by 
proclamation, and Hastings, with the rank of 
Governor-General, took possession of all powers 
of office. 

A commission was issued to him, constituting 
him Governor and Commander-in-chief of the 
fortress and garrison of Fort William and the town 
of Calcutta, the object of this conjunction being to 
obviate all chance dispute with the senior officer in 
command, who, without his sanction, was not to 
leave Bengal; and Lieutenant-General Clavermg 
(afterwards Sir John Clavering, K.B., Bart., of 
Axyell, in the county of Durham) was aj; pointed 
Commander-in-chief of all the Company’s forces 
in India. I 

The Company reposed great confidence in the 
integrity, propriety, and co-operative disposition of 
Mr. Barwell, who had been long in the country ; j 
but Clavering they did not know. It has been said | 
that he was a man of strong prejudices, and that, i 
as a king’s officer, he disdainea the military service j 
of the Company, although, more than once, he was 
constrained to compliment the talents and bravery | 
displayed by its officers. Unfortunately, he and j 
Colonel Monson arrived in Bengal with a deter- j 
mination to thwart and oppose the civil servants of 
the Company, and, more especially,‘the Governor- 
General, believing that by so doing, they were 
sustaining the public prejudice that existed in 
England, particularly in the House of Commons;, 
for at home there was a large circle of short-sighted 
politicians, who were desirous of seeing the Com¬ 
pany destroyed, and ,Ae territories they had 
acquired handed over to the Government. 

These were the leadiijg party men, who were 
anxious to secure to themselves the power and 
patronage which would thereby accnie to their 


parties re^ectively, if the three presidencies were 
governed by, and under the immediate control of, 
the home 'ministry. Mr. Philip Francis—supposed 
by some (Macaulay among others) to have been 
“Junius”—was a man by nature haughty and 
turbulent, tyrannical and malignant; and the ^qurt 
of Directors, though they knew neither his temper 
nor his talent, knew enough of his antecedents to 
be certain that no position would satisfy his ambi¬ 
tion, no courtesy soften his arrogant temper, and 
that his combative spirit would ’inspire him to 
carry out any quarrel to the bitten end. In short, 
he has been described as a man whose disposition 
“alone was enough to produce discord in Paradise;” 
and of his four colleagues in the new system of 
government, not one was acceptable to Hastings. 

Francis, we are told, hated him, from the 
beginning, with an intensity of which few English 
natures are capable; but among the judges who 
had arrived with the new members of Council, 
was Sir Elijah Impey, an old and dear friend of 
Hastings. They had been schoolfellows together 
at Westminster, and Hastings, in his delight at the 
appointment, had written thus to Impey:— 

“ The news of your appointment to preside over 
the High Court of Justice affords me every cause 
of satisfaction, without a circumstance of regret to 
alloy it. In truth, my friend, nothing else could 
have reconciled me to that part of the act whicli, 
if any latitude is left to you, may, and I am sure 
will, be a source of the most valuable benefits to 
this country.” 

The members of the new Council soon .began 
their open war with Hastings, by references to the 
affairs of Oude and the recent conquest of Rohil- 
cund; and asserted, by implication, that he embarke<i 
in that strife from private and sordid motives, and 
that fraud and selfishness inspired his whole trans¬ 
actions with Sujah Dowlah. Hastings, conscious 
of his own superior knowledge of Indian affairs, 
and the character of the natives, and of the system 
which worked best with the princes, had, in con¬ 
formity with his own ideas and line of action, 
appointed his friend, Mr. Middleton, to be president 
and agent at the Court of Ofide, with instructions 
that on all secret and important matters he was to 
correspond with himself alone, without communi-, 
eating with the Calcutta Council, the members of 
which did not preserve that judicious secrecy which 
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he considered so necessary for the success of 
diplomatic schemes, everywhere, but nowhere so 
much as in India. 

Hastings maintained that the Immemorial usage 
of the civil service left the whole correspondence 
with the native powers and princes in the hands of 
the Gcrvemor, and that, in this light, Mr. Middleton 
could alone correspond with, and receive orders 
from, himself; but this was precisely the point to 
which the arrogant Francis, and his two unheeding 
military coadjutors, now addressed themselves. 

• 'they demanded that the whole of Middleton’s 
correspondence, from the date of his arrival at 
the jiabob’s court, should be laid before them ; 
but Hastings refused to produce more than a 
portion, and hence their suspicion that he had 
been actuated by sordid motives and self-aggran¬ 
disement ; thdftgh Hastings was now actually a 
poorer man than when he had quitted his more 
subaltern post at Madras in 1771. Constitu¬ 
tionally, he was indifferent to money for himself, 
and was far above the base motives so readily 
imputed to him. 

He had made, as we have stated, great reduc¬ 
tions in expenditure, and gathered, for the benefit 
of the Company, enormous contributions, though ] 
jierhaps neither the economy nor the gain had 
been carried on with the strictest principles of 
jiolitical justice. But Philip Francis (afterwards 
Sir Philip, and K.B.), from the ungovernable nature 
of his temper, and activity of his disposition, 
backed by Clavering and Monson, constituted a 
majority of the Council; they assumed the whole 
powers of governance, and Hastings, with his 
solitary adherent, the conscientious Barwell, was 
reduced to a cipher, and, naturally, a species of 
anarchy ensued. 

'I'hey voted and passed a motion that Mr. 
Middleton should be instantly recalled from 
Oude, although Hastings passionately urged upon 
them that “such a measure would be attended 
ivith the very worst effects, as proclaiming to 
the natives that the British authorities were no 
longer agreed among themselves, and that the 
government of Calcutta was falling into a state 
of revolution.” 

The nabob, who had no conception of a 
divided power, or of the nature or use of a 
Council, and who had always been used to look, 
itlf all matters, direct to Hastings in person, was 
utterly confounded by this sudden state of 
affairs; and when Middleton showed him the 
letter of recall, he burst into tears, in his timid 
nature regarding it but as the precursor of hos- 
^ tilitie^ agaunst himself Other differences arose 


daily in the Supreme Council, which, by ignorant 
intermeddling, soon contrived to throw'the affairs 
of Bombay and Madras into confusion; and tlie 
imperious commands of Francis, indorsed by 
Clavering and Monson, were let loose as a curse 
on British India; and l^ord Macaulay records 
the result of their mal-administration to have been, 
“ that all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers (Dacoitee?^ 
slaughtered and plundered with impunity* in the 
very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued 
to live in the Government House, and draw the 
.salary of Governor-General. He continued even 
to take the lead at the Council Board in the 
transactions of ordinary business; for his opponents 
could not but feel that he knew much of which 
they were ignorant, and that he decided, both 
surely and speedily, that which to them would have 
been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers 
of government and the most valuable patronage 
had been taken from him.” 

He began to complain bitterly of the precipitancy, 
rashness, and ignorance of Francis, Clavering, and 
Monson, and, in a letter to Sullivan the director, 
written in the December of 1774, he wrote 
thus:— 

“ I am afraid you will see too close a resem- 
^ blance in the disputes in which I am engaged 
to those between our late friend (Mr. Vansittart) 
and his Council; but I trust that, by the benefit 
of his example and my own experience, and by 
a temper which, in spite of nature, I have 
brought under proper subjection, I shall be able 
to prevent the same dreadful extremities which 
attended the former quarrels. . . . Without 
friends, without any kind of personal interest, I 
have but a discouraging prospect; yet I am 
prepared for the worst, and shall return quietly 
and contentedly to England the moment I hear 
of my recall, for there is no room for palliatives. 
I hope that my reputation may be spared; but 
if it is to be blackened .for the sake of giving 
a fair colour to the severity which is to bo 
exercised towards me, I will most certainly 
defend myself, and I am sure that I shall be 
able to do it, to the shame of my calumniators." 

In a letter written on the same day to 
Frederick, Lord North, then premier of Great 
Britain, and afterwards second Earl of Guildford, 
he said, with reference to the quarrels in the 
Indian Council— 

“ I do not mean in this letter to enter into 
a detail of its rise and progress, but wijl beg 
leave to refer to those despatches for the par¬ 
ticulars, and for the defence both of my measures 
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and opinions. I shall here assure your lordship 
tjut this unhappy difference did not spriAg from 
me, and that, had General Clavering, Mr. Monson, 
and Mr. Francis brought with them the same 
conciliatory spirit which I have adopted, your 
lordship would not have been embarrassed with 
the appeals of a disjointed administration, nor 
the public business here retarded by discordant 
quarrels.” * 

The Rohilla war was a never-ending source of 
dispute. One party described the natives who 
had been dispossessed as all that Macaulay paints 
them; the other averred that they had all the 
craft and treachery peculiar to the worst class 
of the Indians, to which was added the blood¬ 
thirstiness <Jf the jungle tigers, and that the real 
objects of pity in Rohilcund were the meek and 
oppressed Hindoos. Champion’s brigade was to 
be withdrawnbut the price of the war was to 
be paid into tlie treasury, and the nabob was 
to be compelled to pay to the last anna all he 
had promised, and to be terrified into making 
earlier payments than liad been agreed upon. 
“ Thus,” says a writer pithily, “ if they considered 
the Rohilla war as diabolical work, they would 
still have the devil’s money ; ” and these reso¬ 
lutions were carried into execution forthwith, 
despite the most earnest remonstrances of Hastings 
and of Harwell. 

Their proceedings so harassed and terrified Sujah 
Dowlah, that it is supposed they shortened his 
life, for he died soon after, early in January, 1775, 
in hi? last moments dictating a letter to Warren 
Hastings, in which he implored protection and 
friendship for his eldest legitimate son and, suc¬ 
cessor. 

The latter, by name Asoff-ud-Dowlah, now 
succeeded to the nabobship r>i Oude, with all 
its dependencies, including Rohilcund; but the 
petty majority of the Council were now as harsh 
to the son as they had been to the father, and 
started a very strange doctrine. They maintained 
that the treaty made with the late nabob expired! 
with himself, and that they were therefore entitled 
to negociate with his successor, on the principle that 
all former arrangements had ceased to be binding. 
From whence these pundits drew their ideas of 
international Uw does not appear, but the 
profits to accrue therefronj confirmed them strongly 
in a sense of their own wisdom. In one sense, 
as a very heavy debt was owing the Company, 
it appeared that an application of their doctrine 
to the new nabob ^wpnld be very efficacious, 
so, through their 2^ent at Oude, Mr. Bristow, 

• Gleig'l “ Life of Hastit)g9.'V 


who had succeeded Mr. Middleton, and who took 
his orders from, and acted entirely in the spirit of, 
Messrs. Francis, Clavering, and Monson, the luck¬ 
less Asoff-ud-Dowlah was peremptorily commanded 
to accede to a treaty which contained one essential 
article that was, undoubtedly, far more question¬ 
able than Hastings’ arrangements for the conquest 
of Rohilcund. 

I Their terms were, that all the sums of money due 
to the Company by the late Sujah Dowlah were to 
be fully and rapidly discharged ; that the purchase 
of KoraJi and Allahabad, for which fifty lac§ .of 
rupees had been paid (or j)romised) should be 
ratified, but only on condition that over and 
above the purchase-money the Company should 
receive a free grant of the territory of Benares, 
held under Oude, by tlie Rajah Cheyto Sing, as 
zemindar, and yielding a revenue* of '5,210,000 
rupees (or ^£’221,000), which territory it was not 
in the nabob's power to cede, as it had been 
solemnly guaranteed to the rajah by Hastings. 

There is little wonder that, in such hands, 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah displayed what the author of the 
“ British Power in India.” terms “ the most fluc¬ 
tuating disposition,” and delayed to sign the new 
treaty till he found that delay and resistance 
availed him not. Moreover, the monthly pay of 
the Company's brigade, if it was to remain in 
Oude, was to be increased by 50,000 rupees. 
Hastings, with just indignation, refused to sanction 
this treaty, which, nevertheless, met with the 
warmest approbation of the Court of Directors at 
home; for these gentlemen, inspired only by the 
spirit of, acquisitiveness, looked smilingly at the 
money clauses, heedless of the gross injustice 0/ 
the conditions, or the young prince’s ability or 
inability to fulfil them. 

Great importance had been all along attached 
to the alliance with Oude, as a barrier against the 
Mahrattas; but matters were not improved by 
the accession of Asoff-ud-Dowlah. Suspecting the 
fidelity of Busheer Khan, who commanded in 
Rohilcund, he took the true Oriental way to get 
rid of him, by ordering his assassination ; but the 
latter escaped to Agra, where Nujeef Khan, the 
general of the Mogul army, took him into-Ins ser¬ 
vice. Shortly after, two chiefs, to whom he had 
entrusted his conquests in the Doab, threw off their 
allegiance, and declared themselves independent. 
Th^se events, with other disturbances fermented 
by the ambitious spirit of Murteza Khan, the prime 
minister of Asoff-ud-Dowlah, induced the Council 
to interfere, more especially as the subsidy had 
fallen heavily into arrear. In his desperation he 
applied to his mother, Baboo Begum, who had 
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possession ef all his father’s treasure, and she gave 
him the ^um of thirty lacs, and a release for a 
sum of twenty-six lacs previously advanced, on his 
binding himself to trouble her for money no more. 

To provide for defence abroad and tranquillity 
at home, he placed European officers over his 
troops; but having disbanded a body of match- 
lockmen, while their pay was five months in arrear, 
a dangerous mutiny broke out, and 4,000 of them 
set out*.to ajtack his camp at Etaw.ah, on the banks 
of the Jumna. There the banks of the river are 
prodigiously high, and are rent or perforated into 
enormous holes and ravines by the action of the 
rains, while the soil is a hard conglomerated earth. 
The town, which overhangs these ravines, has a 
curious aspect, many of the houses being perched 
on crags which have been cut off from the main 
body; but ruin and desolation are everywhere 
apparent* Yet in no part of India, save the hill- 
districts, are more beautiful flowers, birds, and 
insects to be seen. There the oleanders, spreading 
into large shrubs, send forth their delicious per¬ 
fume from clusters of pink and white blossom; the 
baubool also breathes from its bells of gold, while 
the white jasmine and other flowers that are full of 
fragrance abound; and amid the bushes may be 
seen the lovely little tailor-bird, sewing leaves 
together in his sweetly-scented nest; the bright 
green fly-catcher; the ring-necked parroquet; and 
the hyaks^ or crested sparrows, whose breasts are of 
the brightest yellow, and look like gold as they 
float along; and numbers of gaily-plumaged water- 
birds feed there along the banks of the Jumna. 

Here, then, in this romantic spot, Asoff-ud- 
Dowlah came to meet his mutineers, if disbaijded 
men can be called so. He went forth in person, 
but having failed to pacify them, resolved to put 
them down by force, and for thjs purpose drew up 
15,000 sepoys in line. Mr. Bristow, as resident, 
remonstrated against this proceeding, but in vain, 
and a regular battle ensued. Some of the match- 
lockmep, appalled by the force opposed to them, 
gave way; but of 2,500, who bravely held their 
ground, 600 were killed and many wounded, while 
300 sepoys fell—altogether a new way of settling 
arrears of pay, that seems rather costly. After this 
disturbance was quelled, Asoff-ud-Dowlah spent 
many days sunk in dissipation, in drinking to 
excess, and aihusing himself by the intoxication of 
all about him. “ Such was the ally from whom the 
Company had been taught to expect so miich ! ” 

The nabob, while lingering at Etawah, obtained 
from the emperor, Shah Alum, the office of Vizier 
of the Mogul Empire, which had been held by his 
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fatlier—an empty title, for which he had to pay by 
a handsome present. But intrigues began to pre¬ 
vail at his court and everywhere around him. His 
favourite minister, Murteza Khan, behaved to all 
with insulting arrogance, and, in return, was cor¬ 
dially hated as an upstart; and at the head of the 
malcontents was Kojah Bussunt, an eunuch, who 
had frequently distinguished himself in battle, and 
now commanded the army of Oude. So bitter was 
the hatred between Kojah and Murteza Khan, that 
one night, after an apparent reconciliation, when 
they had both drunk to excess, the latter was mur¬ 
dered by some assassins. 

Affecting to be innocent of this atrocity, Kojah 
Bussunt waited on the nabob to explain, but was 
ordered at once to be beheaded. Saadut Ali, the 
nabob’s brother, and real instigator of the murder, 
fearing that he was in danger, mounted a swift 
horse, and fled to Nujeef Khan; so thus, in one 
day, did the nabob lose his general, his minister, 
and his brother. From Etawah he went to Luck¬ 
now ; but his army being left without a head, and 
in arrears of pay, became ready for mutiny; and, as 
jealousy of their European officers afforded a ready 
pretext for disturbance, on a given day, several 
battalions, though distant from each other, con¬ 
certed to set them totally at defiance. Some of the 
officers effected an escape with great difficulty; and, 
at last, by stern measures, to which two of the 
Company’s regiments lent their aid, the mutineers 
were reduced or scattered. 

The Oudean officer commanding at Korah, by 
name Mahboob Ali Khan, was an object of sus¬ 
picion to the nabob, who requested that two of the 
Company’s battalions might occupy that distrierj 
and they were readily sent under Colonel Parker, 
an officer whose mode of procedure was both 
unwise and eccentric. The first step he took, was 
to disarm all the officers of Mahboob, whose troops 
at his approach had received him by aToyal salute 
of twenty-one guns in his honour. Most singularly, 
Parker chose to deem this an act of defiance, and 
demanded the sun*ender of the guns. This was of 
course refused, on which the colonel, at the head of 
his troops, fell on with the bayonet, and in ten 
minutes had captured the whole brigade ot field- 
pieces. All this looked so much like the com¬ 
mencement of a war that the nabob, in his sober 
moments,.was sorely perplexed, and at one time 
denounced Mahboob as a traitor, and 4t another 
thanked the blundering Parker for his services, at 
the same time permitting the former to appear at 
court, and to receive new marks of the highest 
favour. 

This state of matters also perplexed the Council 
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at Calcutta, who f<^nd that, now, Oude was more 
likely to prove an incumbrance than an ally, and 
Hastings began to have many misgivings. He had 
removed the brave Rohillas, whose love of war and 
freedom would have made them valuable allies in 


repelling the Mahrattas; and for them he had sub-, 
stituted a government whose head was a drunkard, 
and which was so tom by internal dissension, as to 
be quite incapable of making a resistance to any 
foreign aggressor or invader. 


• • • 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SALSETTE CONQUERED.—TREATY WITH RAGOBAH.—THE BATTLE OF ARASS.—FALL OF RACOBAH 

THE MAHRATTA. • 


The Supreme Council, as provided by the 
Regulating Act, asserted their authority over the 
other two presidencies, and required from each a 
complete periodical report of its actual condition, 
commercially, politically, and financially. The 
political state of Bombay, which had been so long ' 
quiet and undisturbed by war, now became 
. grievously troubled, “ for the Council there had 
entered upon the stormy and incomprehensible sea 
of Mahratta politics.” 

The first temptation to intrigue had been the 
island of Salsette, which lay in their neighbourhood, 
and which the British had coveted for more tlian a 
hundred years. ' It lies on the western coast of 
Hindustan, separated from that of Bombay by a 
strait or channel only two hundred yards wide. It 
is eighteen miles long by twelve broad, and has 
now a population of more than 50,000, of whom 
one-fifth are of Portuguese origin. For the supply 
of Bombay in wood, charcoal, and sea-salt, its 
acquisition seemed a necessity, and, moreover, it 
was rich in crops of sugar, cotton, hemp, fiax, 
and indigo. Its most remarkable objects are the 
colossal cave temples at Kennery, containing giant 
statues of Buddha, and one of which the Portuguese 
converted inlo a church. The Christian annals of 
Salsette go back to the 14th century. 

The directors at home had long wished to 
deprive the Mahrattas of it, and in 1769 had much 
applauded an attempt to obtain it by negociation, 
if other means failed. In 1773, advantage was 
taken of the confusion and domestic dissension' 
consequent to the assassination of Narrain Rao, 
and the election of a new peishwa, and it was 
resolved to occupy the island; but nothing was 
done until the next year, when the startling tidings 
came from Goa that the Portuguese Government, 
• were about to dispatch from the Tagus, a strong 


force, with the avowed intention of recovering 
their lost possessions from the Mahrattas, and 
among these, Salsette and Bassein were included. 
The Company had no right whatever to the places 
for which they were then negociating with Ragobah, 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, but the possession of 
them would afford many important advantages, and 
Salsetle, at least, they were resolved to secure. 

The Portuguese Government, though driven out 
by violence, had never recognised the legal right 
of the captors, and they were resolved now to re¬ 
assert their own by the sword; and there cannot be 
a doubt that when the matter stood thus, it lay 
between them and the Mahrattas, and the Company 
had no plea for interference, and ought to have 
stood aloof. But the Bombay Council thought 
differently,and even while negociatingwith Ragobah, 
and aftecting friendship for the Mahrattas, ^ mean 
advantage was taken of their dissensions, and an 
attempt was made to obtain posses'sion of the fort 
of Tannah, situated the head of Bombay harbour, 
and on the east side of the island of Salsette. It is 
yet of great strength, and by its guns commands 
the channel between the island and the coast. 

They tampered with the Mahratta killedar, or 
governor, who opened a communication witli 
President Hornby, and offered to give up his 
important trust for two lacs and 60,000 rupees. 
Ultimately he agreed to do so for one lac and 
20,000 rupees; but ere this treacherous bargain 
was concluded, the peishwa, hearing of the Portu¬ 
guese armament, reinforced the Mahratta garrison j 
so, as corruption proved unavailing, the Bombay 
Government resolved to draw the sword, and 
anticipate the Portuguese, while they were yet at 
sea. Accordingly, on the evening of the 12th of 
December, 1774^ Jm expedition consisting of 620 
Europeans, including artillery, 1,000 sepoys, and 
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200 gun-lascars, under General Robert Gordon, 
conducting the military, and Commodore Watson 
the naval, portion of the armament, was dispatched 
against Tannah, though, both while negociatingVith 
Ragobah and deliberating on the intended capture, 
thfe Bombay Council were doubtful of the extent of 
their powers, as fhC Regulating Act made them 
subordinate to the Council and Governor-General 
at Calcutta. But there was no time to be lost, 
'for thfe very day after the expedition departed, 
the Portuguese fleet came to anchor off Bombay 
harbour, and lodged a formal protest against it. 

The Council were not to be moved from their 
purpose now, and by December the 20th, Gordon's 
batteries opened against Tannah, which is still a 
straggling, though not a large town, and in seven 
days he had achieved a practicable breach. Before 
advancing to the assault, it was necessary to fill up 
the ditch, after which the stormers advanced, but 
were repulsed, with the loss of one hundred 
Europeans killed and wounded. Among the 
former was Commodore Watson, whose mode of 
aeath was remarkable, as a cannon-shot struck 
the sand close to him and drove the fine particles 
into his body.* 

On the following day the attempt to storm was 
successful Tannah was captured, and, in revenge 
for the previous day’s repulse, our people most 
barbarously put the whole garrison to the sword. 
After the fall of the fort, and of another at Versovah, 
on the northern extremity of the isle, the whole 
place, so long coveted by fhe Company, was in 
their hands on New Year's Day, 1775, and it has 
remained ever since in our possession. At the 
present day the Great Indian Railway, from Bombay 
to Cailian, after sweeping across Scin-marsh, enters 
the island of Salsette, and has a station at Bhondup. 
On approaching Tannah the* line is embowered 
among beautiful trees. The viaduct across the 
channel is 1,000 feet in length, the ferry way forty 
feet broad. On the other side the traveller finds 
himself passing for about a mile along the margin 
of the Cailian river, surrounded by scenery that is 
among the most magnificent in the world. 

It will be seen," says a writer on India, that 
the Regulating Act did not come into operation 
under very favourable circumstances. In each of 
the three presidencies a conquest had been made 
on grounds which it is impossible to justify. The 
Council of Bengal had lent themselves to a dastardly 
t3Tant, and sent their troops to execute his cruel 
and wicked behests^ for no better reason than 
because they were An want of money, and he had 
agreed to give it to them. • The Council of Madras 

• Duffs “ History of the Mahrattas," 
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had hi like manner become the fools of Mohammed 
Ali, and put him in possession of the kingdom of 
Tanjore, not because the rajah had done them any 
injury, but, on the contrary, because they had, by 
their o\yn confession, injured him ; and having thus 
reason to fear that he might become their enemy, 
deemed it necessary, for their own security, to 
aggravate the injury tenfold, by robbing him of his 
personal liberty and depriving him of his kingdom. 
The Council of Bombay had done iniquity on a less 
extensive scale, but in a still more flagrant manner. 
In their conquest they could not evqn pretend the 
entanglements of allies whose importunities they 
found it impossible to resist, but unblu^iingly 
seized upon property belonging to one ally, and 
claimed by another, simply because they had long 
coveted it, and liad ceased to have any hope of 
obtaining it except by violence! ” 

I'hough the capture of Salsette had been effected 
on the pretext of excluding the Portuguese, it 
placed the Company in a new position with regard 
to the Mahrattas, to whom, of ancient right, the isle 
belonged, and on the possession of which they had 
always piqued themselves; and though the nation 
was then rent in two by a contention for the office 
of peishwa, the attention of both parties was drawn 
to the aggression of the Bombay Government. 
The latter, having now begun a double game, were 
compelled to continue it, and thus, while offering 
friendly explanations to the ministerial party at the 
capital of the Deccan, they were actively negociating 
a secret treaty with Ragobah, the Mahratta chief 
who claimed and assumed the post of peishwa. 

He had fought their assistance, but declined it 
on finding that the cession of Salsette was tD be 
the price of their alliance. In the September of 
1774, his cause was strengthened by the adhesion 
of Holkar and Scindia, two powerful and warlike 
Mahratta chiefs; but the party at the capital 
induced them to secede, and hence Ragobah, 
unable to keep the field, was compelled to retire 
to Goojerat, a movement made with a double 
view. The first was to obtain the aid of the 
Guicowar Govind Rao, and the second to renew 
negociations with the Council of Bombay. 

Accordingly, on reaching Baroda (which Sir John 
Malcolm describes as one of the richest of Indian 
cities in his time), on the 3rd of January, i 775 » 
Ragobah wrote to Mr. Gambier, the Company’s 
factor at Surat; and through him a treaty was 
concluded between the Bombay Government and 
Ragobah, on the 6th of March. By this document, 
the former recognised the latter “as the true 
peishwa, and agreed to furnish him immediately 
with 500 Europeans, and 1,000 sepoys, with«a due 
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proportion of aijillery. This force was ultimately 
raised to 3,000 men in all, of whom 700 or 
800 were to be Europeans.” 

In return for this assistance, Ragobah was to 
cede to them for ever the seaport of 3assein, 
which gave them command of the extensive teak- 
forests that now supply the dockyards 6f Bombay, 
and, among other islands, Salsette (oven which our 
flag was already flying), and other districts, yielding 
in all 25,000 rupees of revenue. He further 
stipulated to pay at the rate of a lac and a half 
of"nipees monthly, as the expense of 2,500 men; 
and as he had no money, he deposited with the 
Company, under promise of redemption, jewels 
and plate to the value of six lacs, in security of a 
stipulated adviyice. 

Tlie infantry of Ragobah at this time consisted 
of pikemen ancfiUatchlockmen. All wore turbans ; 
the former had long robes that flowed to their feet, 
and, in addition to a tasselled pike, about seven 
feet long, carried a tulwar and round shield, both 
slung by a belt under the left arm. The latter were 
dressed in a similar manner, but had shorter jackets 
and drawers, made according to their own fancy, no 
uniformity of shape or colour being enforced.* 

The treaty now formed was a flagrant violation 
of the Regulating Act,, and made the whole 
. Bombay Government liable to suspension from 
office. Yet they began, without fear or scruple, to 
make those warlike preparations which, under its 
tenor, become necessary. Indeed, some time before 
the 6th of March, when the treaty was signed, a 
little column, 1,500 strong—of whom eighty gunners 
and 350 infantry were Europeans—under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Keating, had 
sailed from Bombay for Surat, and a reinforcement 
was to follow on the arrival of certain troops that 
were expected from Madras; but now the Bombay 
people found themselves in a dilemma. 

On the 27 th of February, when the colonel 
came to anchor off the bar of Surat, he received 
tidings of g terrible disaster which had befallen 
Ragobah, whom he had come to reinforce. The 
unitM forces of the Poonah government, Holkar 
and Scindia, 30,000 strong, under Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, had entered Goojerat and forced him to 
do battle. In this, the treachery and timidity of 
his own troops became so apparent, tliat he 
suddenly quitted the field, and, with 1,000 choseh 
horsemen, fled to Cambay, the nabob of which, 
though his friend, was afraid to give, him shelter. 
Thus he had been compelled 'to ride to Surat, 
where he had been for four days when Colonel 
Keating arrived. Yet the latter found himself, by 
I • • Forbes's “Oriental Memoirs.” 


the orders he had received, impelled to take the 
field. Some remains of Ragobah’s forced were still 
hovering in the vicinity of Cambay, which lies 
seventy-two miles north-west of Surat, and is a latge 
town enclosed by a strong wall, the twelve gates of 
which were then shut every night; so, sailing along 
the coast, the colonel entered the gulf on which the 
city stands, and disembarked his • troops, which, 
before advancing inland, were joined by two com¬ 
panies of grenadiers and a battalion of sepoys, thus 
making his strength up to 2,500 men. 

On the 17th of April, these formed a junction 
with what remained of Ragobah’s troops, now 
reduced to little better than a disorderly rabble. 
20,000 strong, clamouring for food and jiay. Under 
the command of Hurry Punt Phurkay, the enemy 
mustered 20,000 horse and 5,000 foot. The allies 
began their advance against him on the 23rd of 
April, by moving northward, but, for some reasons 
unknown now, after ten days they were only thirty 
miles from Cambay. Ragobah, it is said, wished to 
move towards Ahmedabad, but as the orders of 
the Bombay Council to proceed against Poonah 
were imperative, an advance in that*direction was 
made at last. 

Yet the marches were made with singular tardi¬ 
ness towards the river Mhye, which flows from 
the Vindhya Mountains through the province of 
Goojerat. On its banks a decisive battle was 
expected, as it was known that Hurry Punt had 
express orders to attack Ragobah if he should 
venture to cross the stream. Thus, on the morning 
of the 18th of May, when Colonel Keating, with 
the allies, had reached the jungly plain of Arass, 
a smart cannonade from six field-guns, which 
opened suddenly from a thicket in their rear, 
announced the enemy, a large column of whom 
were seen advancing from another point. 

Keating’s guns soon silenced the battery in the 
tope, but as it was remarked that two of the 
cannon had not been withdrawn, it was resolved 
to capture them by the bayonet. For this purpose 
the two grenadier companies, with the rear-guard, 
faced about, and were just forming to make a dash 
at the thicket, when they were furiously charged by 
sevpral rissalas of the enemy’s horse. The latter 
were repulsed with slaughter; but they made a 
second charge, more resolute and desperate than 
the first. It was also repelled, but with heavy loss 
to us, many of our bravest grenadiers and two 
captains being cut down by the keen-edged sabres 
of the Cherny. Colonel Keating handled his 
artillery well; but he omitted to bring on his 
supports in a proper manner, and of this the 
Mahrattas hastened to take advantage. 
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On one hand, they blocked up the narrow way 
with two Elephants, and on the other, by charging 
the luckless grenadiers in the rear, contrived to 
cut them off from the main body. Undismayed by 
all this, the hardy Britons faced about, rear rank in 
front, and drove all before them with lead and 
steel; but the undisciplined rabble horse of Ragobah, 
by careering wildly about the field, interposed 
,between them and the advancing line, thus causing 
the greatest confusion. Wishing to get clear of 
these people, and make a flank movement, Colonel 
Keating gave the words, “ To the right face;" but 
unfortunately, amid the din and medley of sounds, 
the sepoys mistook the command for “ rx^i^about 
face," and, supposing they were defeated, began at 


I 

impeded by the discontents of the^peishwa’s troops, 
who refus^ to cross the stream until their arrears 
were paid. 

On the loth, the colonel began his march up the 
river, and, after proceeding twenty miles, on learn¬ 
ing Hurry Punt was also on the same side only 
four coss (i>., eight miles) distant, he resolved to 
take him by surprise; but this attempt was baffled 
through an alarm spread by some of Ragobah’s 
unruly plunderers. Hitherto the campaign had 
been rather successful. Not only had the foe 
been defeated at Arass, but Ragobah obtained,.in 
July, that of which he stood so much in need, a 
considerable sum of money, and moreover he 
weakened the hostile confederacy against him, by 
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once to retire, followed by the Europeans, who 
shared in the mistake. 

In the end, the ranks were everywhere broken; 
yet the remains of the grenadiers and rear-guard, 
by one most desperate rush, achieved a junction 
with the line, which had once more faced to the 
front; but, profiting by the confusion, the enemy 
minglexi with them, sword in hand, and a great loss 
of life 'ensued. Notwithstanding all this, by the 
exertions of Keating, the line was restored to 
perfect order, and this, with the excellent artillery 
service, xedeemed the fortune of the day, and the 
Mahrattas totally routed; but there lay dead 
on the plain of Arass t22 of otirs, of these eighty-- 
six, including eleven officers, were Europeans. 

At Baroacbi a town on the Nerbudda, Colonel 
Keating deposited 4iis wounded on the 29th May, 
and there he remained till die 8th of June, his 
intention being to the Netbudda, but the 
only ford proved^ impracdcaWe; moreover, be 
found all his movements, after the affair at Arass, 


obtaining the submission of Futteh Sing^ in 
Goojerat, who became bound to furnish, at his 
own expense, 3,000 horse for Ragobah, and 
2,000 more whom the latter was to pay. Futteh 
Sing was also to pay twenty-six lacs of rupees 
in sixty-one days, while the Company were to 
receive the GuicowaFs share of the Baroach 
revenue, and several villages valued at 13,000 
rupees. Nor was this all; for Ragobah, in his 
gratitude, permanently ceded to them territories, 
the annual value of which was estimated at 
77,000 rupees. Adding all together, by taking 
advantage of this civil war, the Company obtained 
an accession of revenue valued at ;£240,ooo 
sterling. 

After escaping the surprise intended for him, 
Hurry Punt Phurkay had crossed the Nerbudda, 
and returhed to the Deccan, while one of his 
officers, named Gunesh Punt Beeray, who had 
been left in command of a column for the pro¬ 
tection of Ahmedabad, had suffered a, defeat 
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from Ameer Khan, one of Ragobah’s captains, who 
forthwith commenced the siege of Ahmcdabad. 

This city, the name of which signifies ^^the 
abode of (Shah) Ahmed,” its founder, once the 
capital of the kingdom of Goojerat, stands on 
the right bank of the Saubermutti river, and is 
still surrounded by a high wall, with towers at 
every fifty yards, and twelve great gates. And 
now the leading ministers at Poonah began to 
fear, by this general success of Ragobah, that the 
worst disasters were in store for them. The 
Mahratta Rajah of Berar, who had been his 
enemy while he was a fugitive, was now suspected 
of an inclination to join him, while Nizam Ali, 
ever on the look-out for his own interests, under 
the threat 6f joining Ragobah had succeeded in 
extorting from the Poonah ministry, treasure equal 
in value to nearly eighteen lacs yearly. “ TJie 
most encouraging circumstance to the Poonah 
ministers, was the dislike generally entertained to 
Ragobah. He habitually thwarted and even 
attempted to undermine, the wise and virtuous 
Madhoo Rao, whose memory was held in venera¬ 
tion ; if not an instigator to the murder, he was 
certainly in league with the murderers of Narrain 
Rao; he was now^claiming the office of peishwa 
to the prejudice of the legitimate heir, Narrain 
Rao’s posthumous son; and he made himself the 
special abomination of the Brahmins, by his present 
connection with usurping and impure Europeans. 
On all these grounds; they had some reason to 
hope that he could not finally triumph. Still it 
was impossible to deny that Ragobah’s success 
had sufficed to modify the opinions of many, and 
that a new campaign, as successful as that which 
had just been concluded, would have enabled 
him cither to dictate terms to his enemies, or 
made them glad to come to ^n accommodation 
with him. Fortune, however, was about to give 
him another turn of her wheel.” 

At this crisis, when the road to Poonah, which 
was a'kind of Mahratta capital, seemed open to 
him, the '^Bengal Government, having been fully 
invested with the powers of peace or war, con¬ 
demned the proceedings of the Bombay Council, 
whom they rated in very high terms; ordered them 
instantly to withdraw their troops and recall their 
resident from Poonah, after whidi they sent one of 
their own, to frame treaties and undertake a line 
of policy very different froip that which had led 
Colonel Keating to'frght a battle on the plain of 
Arass. 
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I In the end of 1775, Colonel Upton, the new 
agent, reached Poonah. His instructions were, 
to treat with the chiefs of the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, which the Supreme Council deemed most 
likely to prevail in the end; but he was also fur¬ 
nished with a letter to Ragobah, in case he should 
prove the -stronger. If the confederacy prevailed, 
the letter might be destroyed; but, if they were 
defeated, he was at once to open negociations 
with Ragobah; but he had only been a few days 
at Poonah, when he found that the Mahratta chiefs 
were in a state of extreme uncertainty. iThey 
were at a loss what to do, until they saw wliat side 
the British would probably take. ^ 

The pertinacity of those chiefs in insisting on 
the instant restoration of Salsette, Bassein, and 
all that had been acquired by force or treaty from 
Ragobah, soon removed the doub? and vacillation 
of the Supreme Council of Bengal, who finally 
determined “ that the peishwa recognised by the 
presidency of Bombay was to be recognised by 
them also as the rightful sovereign, and that the 
cause of Ragobah was to be supported with the 
utmost vigour, and with a general exertion of the 
whole power of the British arms in India.” 

But Ragobah gained nothing by this high-sound¬ 
ing resolution, for he was jockeyed alike by both 
parties. To gain their own end the confederated 
chiefs agreed to relinquish all claim to Salsette, 
Bassein, and other disputed places, on which the 
majority of the Council decided to abandon the 
cause of Ragobah, “ and give up their claims to 
Bassein and the other territory, which the then 
lawful, but now unlawful, peishwa had given to 
the presidency of Bombay as part of the price of 
their assistance.” 

A treaty to this effect was concluded by Colonel 
Upton, and then Ragobah, knowing that his life 
was in danger, was fain to pray for an asylum in 
Bombay. His request was granted ; but the 
Supreme Council, who so lately were about to 
support him “ with the whole power of the British 
arms in India,” actually sent orders from Calcutta 
that he was not to be received, lest such shelter 
might give umbrage to the confederated chiefs at 
Poonah, with' whom the treaty had bfeen finally 
concluded, and the fallen Ragobah was con¬ 
demned to a wandering, and almost vagabond 
life. 

“Verily,” says a writer, “ Francis,,Clavering, and 
Monson were proper men to moralise on the 
political conduct of Clive and Hastings! ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE SCOTTISH EAST INDIA COMPANY.—ITS RISE, PROGRESS AND DESTRUCTION. 


In tracing the progress of the British power in 
India it is impossible to omit some notice of the 
now forgotten Scottish East India Company, which 
was formed at a period when the northern kingdom 
was sorely impoverished by the effects of the 
Revolution, when her energies were cramped by 
the perfidy of its promoters, and when, as even 
Macc^ilay has it, “ the blood of the murdered Mac¬ 
donalds continued to cry for vengeance in vain.” 

Though theij crowns were worn by one monarch, 
Scotland ^nd England, in 1695, were still separate 
and independent kingdoms, and there was nothing 
to prevent the former from having its East 
India Company as well as the latter, more especially 
as, in addition to a most numerous militia force at 
home, she had plenty of men to spare for service 
abroad; thus we find that in the old Dutch war, 
subsequent to the Revolution, Scotland contributed 
to the English fleet 8,000 seamen, to the Dutch 
fleet, 3,000 men, and to the allied army twenty 
battalions of infantry and six squadrons of horse ; 
and in his place in the Scottish Parliament, Andrew 
Fletcher ot Saltoun adds, “ I am credibly informed 
that every fifth man in the English forces was either 
of this nation or Scots-Irish, who are people of the 
same blood with us.” 

So early as 1617, James VI. had given his 
sanction to the formation of such a company, by 
granting letters patent, under the Great Seal of 
Scotland, to Sir James Cunningham, of Glengarnock, 
appointing him, his heirs and assignees, to be its 
governors and directors, “ with authority to trade 
to and from the East Indies, and the countries or 
parts of Asia, Africa and America, beyond the Cape 
of Bona Sperantia to the Straits of Magellan, and to 
the Levant Sea and territories under the govern¬ 
ment of the Great Turk, and to and from, the 
countries of Greenland, arid all the countries and 
islands jn the north, north-west, and north-east seas, 
and all other parts of America and Muscovy.” 

This somewhat extensive grant degenerated into 
a mere nothing, so far as the pubHc were concerned, 
as the grantee sold it, with all his rights, for a 
certain consideration, to the English Esfst India 
Company, "who thus escaped the danger of a 
competition which in honest and skilful hands might 
have proved formidable.” So in Scotland the idea 
of such a company was forgotten until after the 
Revolution of 1688. 


On the 14th June, 1695, the Parliament at 
Edinburgh passed an Act for the encouragement of 
foreign trade, in which “ our soveraigne Lord and 
Lady (William and Mary II.) the King’s andQueen'l 
Majesties, considering how much the improvement 
of trade concerns the wealth and welfare of the 
kingdom, and that nothing hath been found more 
effectual for the improving and enlarging thereof 
than the erecting and encouraging of companies, 
whereby the same may be carryed dh by under¬ 
takings to the remotest parts, which it is - not 
possible for single persons to undergo, doe therefore, 
with advice and consent of the Estates of Parlia¬ 
ment, statute and declare, that merchants, more or 
fewer, may contract and enter into societies and 
companies for carrying on of trade, as to any subject 
and sort of goodes and merchandise, to whatsoever 
kingdoms, countreyes, or parts of^the world not 
being in warr with their Majesties, where trade is 
in use to be or may be followed, and particularly 
beside the kingdoms and countreyes of Europe, to 
the East and West Indies, to the straits and trade 
of the Mediterranean, or upon the coast of Affrica, 
or northern parts or elsewhere, as above.” 

By an Act passed subsequently, on the 26th 
June, 1695, John, Lord Belhaven, who had command 
of a troop of horse at the battle of Killiecrankie, and 
was Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, with various 
other individuals specially named, were constituted 
“a Free Incorporation, with perpetual succession, 
by the name of tJu Company of Scotland trading to 
Affrica and tJu Indies^ Half the capital was to be 
allotted to subjects within the kingdom ofScotland, 
but Scotchmen abroad and foreigners, were allowed 
to subscribe, the smallest sum being jfioo, and 
greatest ;^3,ooo. This company the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment empowered to equip, for the space often years, 
such ships as they thought fit, and to “plant 
colonies, build cities, towns, and forts,” on un¬ 
inhabited places in Asia, Africa or America, to 
defend themselves by force of arms, and to seek 
reparation for all damage that might be done them 
by sea or land. Special and most ample were the 
privileges conferred on this new company, and the 
liberality of the Parliament was fully seconded by 
the kingdom at large, and though Macaulay rather 
exaggerates, when he says that, “ from the Pentland 
Firth to the Solway every man who had a hundred 
pounds was impatient to put down his name, in a 
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short time the subscription list was well filled. 
The amount subscribed was ;£4ob,ooo, and the list 
contained the names of i>2i9 shareholders^ among 
whom were the leading nobles, public bodies, 
clergy, lawyers, merchants, officers of the army, and 
individuals of all classes, thus showing, beyond all 
doubt, that this new Indian Company was a great 
national movement by a people eminently intelli¬ 
gent, w^ry, and resolute in action. 

Liberal subscriptions were anticipated from other 
countries, and the managers, among whom was the 
famous William Paterson, a native of Dumfries, 
founder of the Bank of England, and also of the 
Bank of Scotland, dispatched commissioners to 
London, Anjsterdam, and Hamburg with authority 
to open new lists, and confer the privileges on all 
who might apply for them. But now the English 
Parliament took the alarm, and their attention was 
specially drawn to the subject by a petition from 
their own company in the December of 1695, com¬ 
plaining bitterly that all Scotland, by an Act of her 
Parliament, had been made a vast free port for East 
India commodities, which, the petitioners added, 
“will unavoidably be brought by the Scots into 
England by stealth, both by sea and land, to the 
vast prejudice of the English trade and navigation,” 
and to the detriment of the revenue. 

William of Orange, though he hated the Scots, 
and knew that their crown had been given him by 
an illegal convention of the Estates, found himself 
in a dilemma. He dared not question the com¬ 
petency of the'Scottish Parliament to grant the Act 
complained of, without attacking the national 
independence of the kingdom, and he dared not 
sanction it without placing himself in opposition to 
the English Legislature. 

“ / Aav£ been ill sensed in Scotland,” he answered 
vaguely, “ but I hope to find sotde remedy to prevent 
the inconveniences which may arise from this Act.” 
He thought to achieve this by dismissing most of 
the Scottish Ministry and choosing others, while 
the English Parliament took a more decided and 
more absurd step, by resolving that the directors of 
the Scottish East India Company were guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour, and that Lord 
Belhaven, William Paterson, and others whom they , 
named, should be impeached for the same. I 

Though*the English Parliament were powerless, 
and legally incompetent to pass such a resolution, 
it only had the effect of rousing indignation in 
Scotland. The commissioner^ sent from Edinburgh 
to Hamburg had every prospect of having their 1 
subscription list well fill^ by the traders of that' 
opulent city, when thtjir' hopes were frustrated in a ‘ 
very unexpected manner. ! 


On the 7th of April, 1697, ^ memorial .was 
presented to the Senate of Hamburg, sighed by 
William^s envoy at the court of Luneburg, setting 
forth that for the merchants of that city to enter 
“into conventions with private men, his subjects, 
who have neither credential letters, nor are any 
other ways authorised by His Majesty,” would be 
an affront which he would not fail to resent. This 
document, which was not of a satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion, contained what appeared to many to be a 
deliberate falsehood, and a gross misrepresentation 
of what the Scottish commissioners actually wfe. 
It was considered to amount to an unwarranted 
interference witli the independent rights of iScot- 
land and Hamburg, and drew forth the following 
reply from the senate and general body of the 
merchants:— ^ 

“ We look upon it as a very strange thing that 
the King of Britain should hinder us, who are a 
free people, to trade with whom we please; but 
are amazed to think he would hinder us from 
joining his own subjects in Scotland, to whom he 
has lately given such large privileges by so solemn 
an Act of Parliament." The tenor of the envoy's 
document, however, had the effect of spreading such 
doubts in the Bourse, that, though the merchants 
signed for large sums, they appended conditions 
which virtually made their subscriptions void, 
unless some j^rotection were offered them against 
the intimations of King William’s memorial. 

To afford them this protection, on the 28th of 
June in the same year, the Council-General of the 
Scottish Company presented an address to the 
king, remonstrating with him on the iniquity of 
his proceedings in threatening the city of Ham-' 
burg, by persons acting in his name. William now 
found the awkwardness of his position, and feared 
that to justify the memorial of his envoy might 
throw all Scotland in a flame, no difficult matter 
in those days; so after the- delay of a month 
he promised, on his return to England from the 
Continent, to take into consideration the complaint 
of the Scottish East India Company, and in the 
meantime his envoy would cease, by the use of his 
name, to obstruct their trade with the merchants of 
Hamburg. 

This answer, which was probably interpreted as 
an evasion, promised more than William ever per- 
forrned, and matters were dran^ng to a crisis, when 
the proceedings of the Scottish Company paved the 
way for their own extinction. Finding themselves 
baffled in attempting to settle on any territory in 
amity with Britain, they selected the Isthmus of 
Darien, situated between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
which seemed so ^vantageous that all other con- 
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siderations were forgotten, and the first expedition, 
consisting of five^rge vessels, laden with merchan¬ 
dise, military stores, and 1,200 men, sailed from 
Leith to found on that distant neck of land the 
colony of New Caledonia, and a city to be called 
New Edinburgh. Other ships and other colonists, 
full of enthusiasm, sailed from Scotland 7 but Spain 
claimed the land on which they settled^ and sent 
an overwhelming force against them. In vain, 
amid starvation and pestilence, did they defend 
a fort patriotically named by them, St Andrew, and 
, engag^e single-handed in war with the powerful 
monarchy of Spain, while all resource and succour 
were cut off from them by every sea and shore, 
till of the 3,000 Scotsmen who landed on Darien, 
only a remnant ever returned home, being permitted 
to embark in the Company’s ships. 

“ The voyage was horrible ! ” says Macaulay, 
“ scarcely any Guinea slave-ship ever had such a 
middle passage. Of 250 persons who were on 
board of the St. Andreuf^ 150 fed the sharks of 
the Atlantic before Sandy Hook was in sight; the 
Unicorn lost all its officers, and about 140 men. 


The Caledonia^ the, healthiest ship of the threCi 
threw overboard 100 corpses. The squalid sur¬ 
vivors, as if they were not sufficiently miserabjie, 
raged fiercely against one another. Charges of 
incapacity, cruelty, and insolence, were hurled 
backward and forward. The rigid Fresbyterians 
attributed the calamities of the colony to the wicked¬ 
ness of Jacobites, prelatists, and.atheists, who hated 
in others that image of God which was wanting in 
themselves. . . . Paterson was cruelly deviled, 
and was unable to defend himself. He had been 
completely prostrated by bodily and mental suffer¬ 
ing. He looked like a skeleton. His heart was 
broken. His invention and his plausible eloquence 
were no more, and he seemed to have sunkdnto 
second childhood.” * 

And thus, in the year 1698, passed away the 
Scottish East India Company, ending in what was 
named the Darien Expedition, which, like other 
projects, formed without due knowledge of actual 
facts, and carried into execution without the neces¬ 
sary prej^arations and proper precautions, was an 
entire and miserable failure. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE CONSPIRACY OF NUNCOMAR.— HIS ARREST, TRIAL, AND EXECUriON. 


While the capture of Salsette and other events in 
Western India had been in progress, other bands of 
Mahrattas, descending into the valley of the Ganges 
from Delhi and Agra in 1775, plundered severely 
the northern portions of the dominions held by 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah, the young Nabob of Oude, who 
was as great a coward as his father had been, and, 
moreover, was totally destitute of the ability the 
old man possessed. 

These devastations caused a serious decrease in 
the current of supply to a treasury which the 
Suprenie ‘Council had emptied ; and they were 
accompanied by alarming rumours of a new league 
between the Mogul Emperor, the Sikhs, Mahrattas, 
Rohillas, and other Afghan tribes, with a view to 
the general conquest of the whole kingdom of Oude. 
As the plans adopted by the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, to break up or repel this league—if it 
really existed—were neither good nor consistent, 
the nabob owed his safety, as yet, to quarrels 
vhich t]^ke out among the chiefs oi these warlike 


tribes, and the poverty and indecision of the Court 
of Delhi; for at Calcutta, in every meeting of 
Council, the voice that was least heeded, was that 
of the Govemor-Geiseral Hastings. 

The latter,, full of indignation, and hopeless of 
achieving any change, sent to London, for the 
perusal of the premier, Lord North, papers which 
he averred were perfect and literal copies of his 
correspondence with Mr. Middleton, our former 
resident at the court of Oude. This he did to 
vindicate his own character, and announced to his 
friends at home that he should, without fail, return 
to Britain by the first ship, unless he received 
a vote of approbation from the Court of directors 
on his past conduct, for the petty, yet most hostile, 
majority, continued.to heap up accusations against 
him. 

In a letter to Mr. Sullivan, dated 25th Februaiy, 
1775, he wrote thus:—“These men (Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis) began their opposition .on 
the second day of our meeting. The symptoms of 
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it betrayed themSelves on the very first. They 
condemned me before they could have read any 
part of the proceedings; and all the study of 
the public records since, all the information they 
have raked out of the dirt of Calcutta, and the 
encouragement given to the greatest villains in the 
province, are for the sole purpose of finding grounds 
to vilify my character, and undo all the labours of 
^ my government.” * 

It ^)^^ould appear that, on the 2nd May, 1775, Mr. 
Charles Grant, a well-known philanthropist and 
statesman, whose father fell in the Pretender’s army 
at Culloden, who was then one of the members of the 
Proinncial Council at Moorshedabad, forwarded to 
Calcutta a set of accounts which he liad^received 
from a native, who was now irrhis service, but had 
formerly been a clerk in the treasury of the nabob. 
According to thcse^papei^ the guardian of the latter, 
the Munny Begiim, had received nine lacs of rupees 
more than she accounted for ; and when questioned 
on this matter, the clerk asserted that the begum’s 
head eunuch had endeavoured to bribe him, before 
he parted with the accounts, to deliver them up 
and return to the nabob’s service, while Mr. Grant 
asserted that similar offers had been made to himself. 
The majority of the Supreme Council were thus 
satisfied that the accounts were correct, and 
resolved to suspend the begum from her office, 
which was, for the time, united with that of the 
nabob's dewan, then held by the son of Nuncomar, 
Rajah Gourdass; and Mr. Goring was dispatched 
to Moorshedabad to investigate the matter without 
delay. 

As Goring received his appointment from the 
majority, he was fully influenced by their spirit, and 
the orders given^hira were, to require from the begum 
the whole,of the public and private accounts for the 
preceding eight years, and to hand them over to the 
Provincial Council, Messrs. Grant, Maxwell, and 
Anderson, who were to examine them minutely. 
Goring, a few days after his arrival, dispatched to 
Calcutta memoranda of disbursements amounting 
to t5iO00 to Hastings, and the same amount to 
Middleton. 

Hastings, when these accounts were read, 
wished Goring to be asked, “ in what manner he 
came by the accounts he now sent, and for what 
reason'^is partial selection w'as made by him?” 
This question, which they declined to put, would, it 
is averred by some, have dicitod the fact that he 
had extorted the account by inthnidd.tioD, and 
selected these particular items to inculpate Hastings. 
** But though Mr. Going's bias might thus have 
been made manifest,says a writer, it does not 
• Warren Hastings.” 


follow that his account was inaccurate, and the 
important question therefore is. Were these dis* 
bursements really made ? Did Mr. Hastings, when ’ 
he went to Moorshedabad, in 1772, and the begum 
was formally installed as the nabob’s guardian, 
receive 5,000 from her under the name of enter¬ 
tainment money ? It is admitted on all hands that 
he did. In his answer, so far from denying the 
receipt, lie justifies it on various grounds. The Act 
of PaWiament prohibiting presents was not then 
passed, the allowance made was in accordance 
with the custom of the country,; it put nothing 
into his own pocket, and had he not received it, he 
must have charged an equal amount agaipst the 
Company.” 

Hastings, by other arguments;,^ fully defended 
himself, but now another charge was brought 
forward by “ Francis, Clavering, and Monson, who 
had got hold of the.great informer or arch-devil of 
Bengal, the notorious Nuncomar, and were inciting 
him to collect evidence and bring charges against 
Hastings, as Hastings had encouraged him, by 
command of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, to produce charges against Mohammed 
Reza Khan.” 

Nuncomar put into the hands of Francis a letter 
addressed to the Governor-General and Council, 
requesting him, in his official capacity, to lay it 
before the board, and Francis, nothing loth, accord¬ 
ingly did so, on the day he received it. This 
document entered into various details respecting 
the case of Mohammed Reza Khan, insinuating 
that he had obtained his release by bribery and 
corruption, and concluded with “ the specific charge 
against Mr. Hastings of having received three -lacs 
and a half (354,105 rupees) for the appointments 
of Munny Begum and Gourdass.” 

In presenting this formidable letter, Mr. Francis, 
of course, professed to be totally unacquainted with 
the contents thereof, but Hastings, knowing as he 
did the deep craft and malignity of the'Hindoo 
character, was not without reason to feel disquieted, 
A violent altercation ensued, and Hastings spoke 
bitterly of the manner in which he was treated, and 
with supreme contempt of^ Nuncomar and his 
accusation, and at the same time denying the right 
of the Council to sit in judgment upon the Governor- 
General. 

On Colonel Monson very improperly suggesting 
that Nuncomar should be called before them, 
Hastings resolved to sbveld himself firom the 
intended insult 

“ Before the question is jwt,” said he, “ I declare 
that I will not suffer Nuncomar to appear before 
the board as my accuser. . I know what belongs to 
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the dignity and character of the-first member of this supported, whom against my nature I have 
administration. 1 will not sit at this board in the : cherished, till like a* serpent he has stung me, is 
character of a criminal, nor do I acknowledge the now in close connection with my adversaries and 
members of this board to be my judges. 1 am the prime mover of all their intrigues; but he will 
reduced on this occasion, to make the declaration ; sting than, too, or 1 am mistaken, before he quitt 
that I consider General Clavering, Colonel Monson, them. I have expelled him from myites, and, 
and Mr Erancis as my accusers.” ■ while 1 live will never re-admit him.” * 

In the course of his speech, Hastings stated that At the next Council meeting, a letter from 
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he had expected such an attack to be made upon 
him, as he had seen a paper containing many 
accusations against him, and had been told it was 
taken to Colonel Monson by NuncoraJtr, who, for 
some hours was employed in explaining the nature 
of the charges to the colonel. He then produced a 
translation of the paper and desired it to be recorded, 
Monson, thus suddenly put on his defence, denied 
that he had seen any paper whatever, though he 
admitted the fact that he had been visited by 
Nyncomar. 

At this crisis, Hastings wrote thus to Sullivan :— 
Ntmc9mar, whom I have thus long protected and 


Nuiicomar was laid on the tabic, requesting that he 
might be permitted to attend and substantiate his 
allegations. Tempestuous was the debate that 
ensued, till Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an 
end, and left the room, followed'by Harwell. The 
other members kept their seats, voted themselves a 
Council, put Clavering in the chair adS requested 
Nuncomar to appear. He accordingly did so, and 
not only adhercdlb his former charges, but, in true 
Oriental fashion, produced a large supplement. 
He boldly stated that Hastings had received a great 
sum for appointing Gourdass treasurer to tne 
* Glcig’s *• Warren Hastings.” 
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nabob’s household, and committing the care of his 
person to the Munny Beguiftj. and he put in a 
letter, bearing her seal, to establish the truth of his 
story. 

This seal Hastings alleged to be forged but- if 
genuine, it proved nothing, everybody who 
knows India had only to tell the Munny Begum that 
such a letter would give pleasure to the majority of 
the Council, in order to procure her attestation. 'Die 
pujority, however, voted that the charge had been 
made out j that Hastings had corruptly received 
between thirty and forty thousanil pounds, and that 
he ought to 1)0 compelled to refund.” * 

The Council did yet more than all this. At the 
prompting of Nuncomar, the trio called to their aid 
a Hindoo woin.in, tlie Ranee of Ihirdwan, whom 
Hastings had expelled from Calcutta in consequence 
of her violent and intiiguing cliaractcr ; and she, 
after being duly instructed, sent in mo.^t circum¬ 
stantial charges, accusing Hastings of extortion to 
the amount of 1,500,000 rupees, and his banyan^ or 
native secretary, with extorting a great deal more; 
Ihe fabulous total being set down at considerably 
above nine millions of rupees. 

She produced witnesses in support of all this, 
but, as natives, they were deemed totally unworthy 
of credit. The next great charge entertained by 
this trio was, that Hastings h?.d appropriated to 
himself two-thirds of the salary of the Phousdar^ or 
governor of the fort and town of Hoogliley, a post 
once held by the irrepressible Nuncomar. Hastings 
was willing .to refer all these matters to the 
Juiglish judges, but denied the competency of the 
Council to take them up. Moreover, however 
innocent, he was certain to be misjudged by them j 
so the trio continued their sitting, though Hastings 
and Bar^vell were absent. 

This last charge was worse sii^iported even than 
that made by the ranee in her revenge. Two 
Indian witnesses and two dubious letters, were all 
the evidence produced. But thick and fast other 
charges came pouring in. The trumpet has been 
sounded,” wrote Hastings in a letter given by 
Gleig, “and the whole host of informers will soon 
crowd to Calcutta with their complaints and ready 
depositions. Nuncomar holds his durbar in complete 
state, sends for zemindars and their vakeels, coaxing 
and threatening them for complaints, w'hich, no 
doubt, he •vfill get in abundance, besides what he 
forges himself. The system which they have laid 
dow*n for conducting their affairs is, I am told, after 
this manner : The General rummages the consulta¬ 
tions for disreputable ipitter with the aid of old 
Fow'ke. Colonel Mopson receives, and, I have 

• Macaulay\s Essay. 


been assured, descends even to solicit, accusations. 
Francis whites. Goring is employed as th^ir agent 
xyith Mohammed Reza Khan, and Fow'ke with 
Nuncomar.” 

In Bengal, the general feeling among the British 
residents, at this most painful crisis, was strongly 
in favour pf the unfortunate Governor-General; 
while the Company’s servants were all in his 
favour, as bne who had attained his high position 
from being a civilian and a volunteer, serving with 
a musket on his shoulder. Despite the general 
sympathy accorded him, Hastings felt his position 
painfully; and, knowing that if the authorities in 
England took part w’ith his i)ltiless and unwearying 
enemies, nothing would be left for him but to send 
in his resignation : to be prepared for tlie worst, 
he placed it in the hands of his agent in London, 
Colonel MacLean, with instructions'»tiot to produce 
it until the feeling in tlie India House should prove 
completely adverse to him. 

Now indeed the vengeance and triumph of 
Nuncomar seemed complete. His daily levees 
were crowded by his exulting countrymen, and 
thither resorted the triumphant trio of the Council. 
His house became literally an office for the reception 
of charges against the Governor-General; and, it is 
' said, lliat by alternate threats and wheedling, this 
villanous Hindoo induced some of the wealthiest 
men in Bengal to lodge complaints. But he was 
playing a perilous game w'ith institutions of which 
he knew not the nature; neither did he know the 
danger of driving to despair a man possessed of 
the acuteness and resolution that characterised 
Warren Hastings. Neither did it occur to him 
that there was in Bengal an authority perfectly 
independent of the Council—one which could pro¬ 
tect him whom the Council meant to disgrace and 
destroy. Yet such was the fact. Within the sphere 
of its own duties, the Supreme Court was entirely 
independent of the Council; and, with his usual 
sagacity, Hastings had seen the advantage to be 
derived from possessing himself of this stronghold, 
and he acted accordingly. The judges—especially 
the Chief Justice—were quite hostile to the ob¬ 
noxious trio, and the time had now come to put the 
formidable :4nachinery of the law in action, and 
Nuncomar was soon to be rudely awakened from 
his pleasing day-dreams. 

■ On the nth of April, he was accused, before the 
judges of the Supreme Court, of being party to ^ 
conspiracy against the honour of the Governor- 
General and others, by compelling a certain person 
to write a petition, in tenor injurious to their 
character, and sign a statement of bribes having 
been accepted by his Excellency and his officials. 
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On the 12th an examination Was instituted ])cfore 
the judges, and a charge on oath made against 
Nuncomar, a native named Radoreham, and a | 
Mr. Joseph Fowkc; and tire three accused were 
<bound over for trial at the next a^siih^s. Mean¬ 
while Clavering, Monson, and Francis left nothing 
undone to influence public opinion, both in Cal- | 
outta and London, by descanting largtjy on the 
political vices of Hastings. In the former city, 
where they (the four) were well known, those 
malignant efforts utterly failed ; but it was not so 
• in ^iingland, where prejudice found great sway in 
llie Court of Directors and in the Houses of 
Parliament. Aware of all tliis, the (Jovernor- 
General exerted himself to uphold the justice of his 
own cause; an^, in a letter written to the Court 
at Leadejiliall Street about this crisis, he there 
referred to the rectitude of his conduct, and the 
perfidy of his enemies. 

“.'Phere are many men in England, of un¬ 
questioned honour and integrity, who have been 
eye-witnesses of all the transactions of this govern¬ 
ment in the short interval in wliich I liad tlie 
chief direction of it There arc many Imndreds in 
England who have correspondents in Bengal, from 
whom they have received successive advices of 
those transactions, and opinions of the authors of 
them. I solemnly make my apj)cal to these 
concurring testimonies, and if, in justice to your 
honourable court, by wliom I was choacn for the 
Itigh station which 1 lately filled, by whom my 
conduct has been applauded, and through whom 
I have attained the distinguished honour assigned 
me by the legislature itself, in my nomination to 
fill the first pla('e in the administration of India, I 
maybe allowed the liberty of making so uncommon 
a request, I do most earnestly entreat that you will 
be pleased to call upon those who, from their own 
knowledge, or the communications of otlicrs, can 
contribute such information, to declare severally tlie 
opinions which they have entertained of the measures 
of my administration, the tenor of my conduct in 
every department of this government, and the clTects 
which it has produced, both in conciliating tlie 
minds of the natives to the British Government, in 
confirming your authority over the country, and in 
advancing your interest in it. From these, and 
from the testimony of your own records, let me be 
judged j not from the malevolent declamations of 
those who, having no services of their own to 
fflead, can only found their reputation upon the 
destruction of mine.” 

But, while he was writing thus, the petty majority 
of the Bengal Council, and the malevolent Nuncomar, 
were bpenly and shamelessly making every effort to 


blacken Hastings and blast his reputation, till the 
morning of the 6th of May, 1775, when aU Calcutta 
was astounded by the sudden tidings that Nuncomar 
had been taken up on a chaise of felony, committed, 
and flung into the common gaol. 

1 he crime with which he was charged was the 
forgery of a bond, six years before, and the 
ostensible prosecutor was a native, “but,” says 
Macaulay, “ it was then, and still is, the opinion of 
everybody that Hastings was the real mover* in the* 
business.” Be that g.s it may, the judges were 
resolved to proceed in the matter according to the 
law of England, by which forgery—a mere trifle in 
India—was then a capital crime. The rage of the 
majority rose to boiling heat They protested— 
but in vain—against the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court, and demanded that their ally should be 
admitted to bail. But to such messages the 
judges returned haughty and resolute answers; so 
all tlie baffled Council could do was to heap 
lionours on the family of Nuncomar. On the 9th 
May they dismissed the begum from her office, and 
bestowed it on the prisoner’s son, Rajah Gourdass, 
who liad liitlierto been acting under her orders. 
In a letter addressed nine days after this to Colonel 
MacLean, Hastings wrote :—“ The visit (by the 
trio) to Nuncomar, when he was to be prosecuted 
for conspiracy, and the elevation of his son when 
the old gentleman was in gaol and in a fair way to 
be hanged, were bold expedients. I doubt if the 
people in England will approve of such barefaced 
declarations of their connections w’ith such a 
scoundrel, or such attempts to injure and impede 
the course of justice.” 

On tliis letter a writer remarks with truth, that 
however well grounded such reproaches were, and 
however indefensible, gross, and indecent, w’as the 
conduct of the trio,while the dark suspicion cleaved 
to Hastings that old Nuncomar was In prison 
tlirough liis means, or through the means of 
information afforded to his adherents, it was bad 
taste in him, considering tlie position in which 
he stood relatively to the prisoner, and his own 
rank and station in India, to hint at the gibbet before 
the man was tried; but then we must remember 
that the letter was a private one, and that the 
provocation he had received was great. On the 
same day that he wrote this letter, he revoked the 
discretionary power given to Colonel MacLian m 
London, of tendering his resignation, as he was 
now resolved to remain where he was, and see the 
affair to its end. 

Messrs. Clavering, Monson, and Francis made a 
great and noisy display of virtuous indignation at 
the arrest and imprisonment of their friend, the 
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great informer, a degradation very awful in the 
eyes of a Brahmin; but the dark day of the trial 
drew inexorably near, and when it came, Nuncomar 
—after a true bill had been found against liim— 
was brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury 
composed of Englishmen; and a native Calcutta 
merchant deposed to facts, while there was an 
accumulation of evidence to prove that six years 
before, the prisoner had committed forgeryon or in 
a private bond—a matter that had before become 
the subject of judicial proceedings in the Court of 
the Dewamcc Ailauflut^ and for which he had been 
sent to prison, from which, singularly enough, he 
had been indebted for his release to the kindness, 
or interest, of Warren Hastings. 

'Fhis acf of forgery had taken place six years 
before the Regulating Act had been pased, and 
before Calcutta was under English law. There was 
a vast amount of contradictory swearing, and the 
necessity for having every word of the evidence 
carefully interpreted, protracted the trial to a most 
unusual length. Nuncomar had witnesses to swear 
against almost every allegation that those for the 
prosecution swore to, so the jury had a ntass of 
probabilities to weigh as to the side on which most 
perjury lay; but that Nuncomar was guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge cannot be doubted, and 
the many notorious villanics of Iiis previour: life 
gave further presumptive evidence of his guilt. Yet 
it was universally believed that Sir Elijah Impcy 
conducted the trial more in the spirit of a partisan 
than a judge. He had deemed that Iiis dear friend 
Hastings was very ill-used, and was now but too 
glad to come to his rescue. 

The great informer's tactics for defence did not 
extend beyond the production of witnesses, who 
arc always to be bought with facility in India by 
any party in possession of money or power, “and 
he could not be made to comprehend how the life 
of a great man like himself could possilily be put in 
jeopardy by a few crooked characters drawn by a 
reed or pen years ago.” However, the jury— 
respectable men, wliose sense and regard for their 
oaths would not allow them to be guided in their 
decision by anything but the evidence that was laid 
before them—thought differently from Nuncomar, 
whom they found guilty of the imputed felony. 

Sir Elijah Impey assumed the black cap, and 
according to the genuine Old Bailey formula—most 
difficult to render into Persian or Hindostani— 
pronounced sentence of death with due solemnity. 
Even when the startled Nuncomar was made fully 
to comprehend that the matter was no jest or idle 
ceremony to strike terror for a time, he hourly 
expected to be reprieved; but he was left for 


immediate execution, an event to which two great 
classes in Calcutta looked forward with very 
different feelings. The Moslems hated him for the 
active part lie had taken in the proceedings against 
Mohammed Reza Khan, and deemed that he was 
only enduring a most just retribution ; but the 
Hindoos were bewildered by amazement, grief, and 
horror, that a Brahmin, tlie head of his caste in 
Bengal, should suffer death—and such a death—by 
a legal sentence and for a crime so trivial, seemed 
altogether a new and most unnatural thing; and 
they clung to the hope that the punishment dared 
not be inflicted. They had but one satisfaction— 
that his sacred blood was not to be shed. 

Their views of this matter are thus given in the 
writings of Lieutenant-Colonel Tone, who in 1798 
commanded a regiment of infantry in the service of 
the Pcishwa of the Mahrattas :—‘^It is a generally 
received opinion that the Brahmins possess an un¬ 
bounded influence over the minds of the people. 
This supposition I have every reason to believe 
erroneous; I can declare I could never discover 
any ascendency of that kind. I have known them 
frequently puni.shed very severely as delinquents, 
some even put to death by order of the Prince. 
'Tis true the blood of a Brahmin is never shed, but 
they are dispatched by other means. The late 
Tuckojee Holkar, who was a Maliratta, put his 
minister (a Brahmin) to death, by wrapping him in 
clothes steeped in oil, and setting fire to them. 
The most common mode is to keep the limbs 
immersed in cold water until they swell, which 
carries the party off in a few days. Inferior persons 
arc punished in various manners. Cutting off the 
nose and cars is commonly practised; but wfien 
death is inflicted, the criminal is sometimes dragged 
at an elephant’s foot till he expires. Another mode 
is, to put the prisoner’s head into a large bag, and 
pound it with a mallet used for driving home the 
tent-pegs ; but the most universal way is to cut off 
the arms and legs of the delinquent, and leave him 
to languish in tlie woods until he dies. Execu¬ 
tioners are low-caste people, who are employed in 
carrying the large camp ensigns; the operation is 
generally performed with a common country razor, 
which must produce the most excruciating pain."* 

Rascal though he was, Nuncomar died with 
the courage and indifference of a Greek Stoic. 
When the sheriff had waited upon him, the 
evening before his execution, offering such services 
as were in his power : 

“ I am grateful for all your favours,” replied 
Nuncomar, “and hope they will be continued to 
my family, but fate is not to be resisted. The 

* Asiatic Annual, 1798. * 
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will of the Almighty must be done,” lie added, 
placing*a finger on his forehead. He then re¬ 
quested the sheriff to give his respects to General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson,and Mr. Francis, begging 
them to protect liis son, and “consider him 
henceforward as the real head of the Brahmins.” He 
busied himself overnight with writing notes and 
looking over accounts in his old way. The .sheriff 
never doubted but that he would take some secret 
jioison, and expected to find him dead next morn¬ 
ing. On alighting from his palanquin he walked 
m«r£ erect than usual, and.placed his hands behind 
him to be tied with a silk handkerchief, while 
looking about with perfect unconcern; but he told 
the English that the cloth with w’hich they wished 
to cover his /ace must not be ti'ed by any of 
them; so it w'as done by a houscliold servant of 
Brahmin caste. * “ He gave the signal by a motion 
of his foot, and he hung on the rope as motion¬ 
less as if he liad been a statue of wood or bronze 
taken out of a Hindoo jiagoda.” 

On the 5th of August, Nuncomar w^as hanged on 
the common gibbet till he was dead, and his death 
made a terrible impression on the vast multitude of 
natives who beheld it; and we are told that those 
who were near enough to witness all the details of 
the event—a ghastly and revolting novelty—filled 
the hot and breathless air with howling and frantic 
shrieks. I’liose uttered by the Hindoos, who were 
taking their last leave of him, were beyond descrip¬ 
tion appalling. “ With a sort of superstitious 
incredulity, they could not believe that it was really 
intended to put him to death, and when they saw 
him tied up and the scaffold drop from under him, 
they set up a universal yell, and with piercing cries 
of horror and dismay, betook themselves to flight, 
running many of them as far as the Ganges, and 
plunging into that holy stream (which they believe 
to be the eldest daughter of the mountain Himavata, 
issuing frorh the root of the Bujputra tree and 
flowing direct from heaven), as if to wash away the 
pollution they had contracted in viewing such a 
dreadful spectacle. After hanging for the usual 
time, the body was cut down, and delivered to the 
Brahmios for burning. It was the novelty and 
unsightliness of the execution, that made this deep 


impression upon a people who consider everything 
new as horrible.” 

While all this excitement prevailed among the 
natives in the city, and the people were flying 
from the place of execution, till the ghastly cor|)se 
was left there almost alone, so calm was the mind 
of Hastings, that from a comparison of dates, it 
appears that but a few hours after, he was seated at 
his desk penning a letter to Dr. Johnson, about his 
tour in tlie Hebrides, Jones’s Persian Gfamma^ 
and the history, traditions, arts, and natural pro¬ 
ductions of India. 

Hastings, however, was not much of a gainer 
l)y the death of his arch enemy—a tragedy which, 
certainly, he miglit have prevented by a word. It 
had one result; the exulting herd of native 
informers vanished. This was, no doubt, a great 
. relief, but it was, i)erhaps, purchased at a dear rate. 
7 ‘lic majority of the Council, says a historian who 
is not too favourable to Hastings, had by their 
bitter language and violent measures, taken 
decidedly a wrong position; and had the trio 
been permitted to continue their reckless course, 
in their ignorance of India, their rashness, and 
malevolence, it is impossible to foresee what mis¬ 
chief they might liave caused there and at home. 
“ But when it came to be known,” says this writer, 
“ or at least generally believed that for the purpose 
of stifling inquiry lie [ Hastings] had allowed a judicial 
murder to be committed, it was no longer possible 
for him to attract any public sympathy. Everything 
he said or did was construed into llie worst possible 
sense; and wlien at last the whole of his Indian 
administration was brought under review, even 
those on whose aid he had most confidently 
calculated, chose to desert him, rather than risk 
the loss of popularity by making common cause 
with him. In cakulating the gain and loss of 
Mr. Hastings, through Nuncoinar’s execution, if 
we place on the former side the silence which it 
imposed on herds of native informers, we must 
place on the latter side, the general suspicion 
which it brought on all his proceedings, and 
which ultimately subjected him to all the anxiety 
and ruinous expense of a public impeachment.” 

Thus ended the conspiracy of Nuncomar. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS IN nEN(;AI..—DUEL 
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MR. KRANCIS. 


The old Hindoo, Nuncoraar, had paid the last 
penalty of all his crimes; but the excitement 
caused by his death did not end with that 
catastrophe. The majority of the baffled Council 
knew well what had been the part played by 
Nuncomar tow-ards Mohammed Reza Khan, even 
while, for their own purjjoses, courting the wily 
Hindoo; but now that,-the latter was gone, they 
did not hesitate to urge that his rival, as the most 
trustworthy man in Bengal, should have the charge, 


not only of the houseliold of the young "Nabob 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah, instead of Gourdass, whom 
tliey had so recently promoted, but also of the 
higher offlce of dewan, which he had held pre¬ 
vious to his arrest and downfall in 1772. » 

They further suggested that Mohammed should 
have the superintendence of the native criminal 
courts, as the Naibs had before, and that the 
Nizamui Adanfftit should be removed from Cal¬ 
cutta back to Moorshedabad. 
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In their anxiety to reverse, alter, or suppress Supreme Court were insulted by the three members 
anything' that Hastings had done, they resolved of Council, who obstructed everything, 
on this measure simply to destroy one upon which | On the 25th of Sei)tember, 1776, the majority 
he prided himself, and considered his greatest | was reduced by the death of Colonel Monson. 
achievement, and which he deemed indisi)ensablc His health had given way, and obliged him fre- 
to the existence of our authority in Bengal; but in quently to be absent from the council board, 
contempt of his opinion and of all his remonstrances, ^ Latterly he had been unable to attend at all, and 
the obnoxious trio carried out their own jdans. | Hastings, by his casting vote, was able to establish 
III the same spirit of antagonism they condemned I an ascendency as complete as that which the 
and destroyed the system of revenue and finance , majority had previously possessed, as there re?, 
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which he had so recently introduced—a system, 
though not without faults, infinitely more free from : 
them than that which was anterior to it, and less j 
tyrannical than the old form of collection used by ; 
the native princes. The strong representations and 
bitter complaints on these measures sent home by 
Hastings, were now more frequently addressed to 
Lord North than the Court in Leadenhall Street, of 
whose approbation he was long uncertain, as he 
might well be, on finding the grotesque facility with 
which they condemned in one despatch, the plan or 
order of which they had highly approved in another. 
He urged in vain that his hands w'ere fettered ; that 
the public busiftess, by the manner in which he 
was* thwarted, stood still j that the judges of the 


niained only two on either side. This death “has 
restored me the constitutional authority of my 
station,” he wrote, on the 26th of the same month, 
to Lord North, “ but without absolute necessity I 
shall not think it proper to use it with that effect 
I should give it, were I sure of support from 
home.” 

Nevertheless he did use it, voting always with_ 
boldness and effect, and leaving the general and 
Francis to declaim and protest, as he, before, 
had done in vain; yet they possessed influence 
enough at Leadenliall Street to obtain a strong 
reproof. 

“To our concern," wTOte the directors on the 
4th of July, “we find that no sooner was our 
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Council reduced by the death of Colonel Monson 
to a number which rendered the president's casting 
vote of consequence to him, than he exercised it 
with an improper degree of power in the business 
of the revenue, which he never could have expected 
from any other authority.” 

We have already related how Hastings, in the 
lime of his mortification and absolute despair, had 
announced to his agent in London his intention of 
•^resigning. It would appear that Colonel MacLcaii, 
after keeping the letter by him for several months, 
actually did show it to the chairman, his deputy, 
and another director, and upon their report, the 
intended resignation was formally accepted, and a 
successor to Hastings was cliosen in the person of 
a Mr. Whebr, who, as tlie new (iovcrnor-General 
of India, was jwesented to George III., while 
General Clavering was ordered to occupy the chair 
until tliat gentleman’s arrival in Bengal. 

Tidings of these proceedings reached Calcutta, 
after the lapse of months, as usual in those days, 
and threw everything into confusion. Hastings 
declared that the Court of Directors Iiad no power 
to accept that which lie had never given; that his 
letter about resigning had been revoked by one 
sent subsequently; tliat Colonel MacLcan had no 
authority to show it; that nothing in that letter 
amounted to a lender of resignation, and that even 
if it had, the subse{[ucnt missive annulled it. 
Finally he declared his resolution to remain at his 
post. 

Greater grew tlie rancour and confusion now. 
He refused to permit General Clavering to take the 
chair, and summoned the meetings of Council as 
he liad hitherto done j while, on the other hand. 
Clavering stormed and insisted on his rights as 
Governor-General temiiorarily, and, as such, sum¬ 
moned the Council in his nanve. Had Hastings 
still been in a minority, he might have left the chair 
without a contest; but he was now the real master 
of British India, and was resolved not to quit his 
high place; so there were now two Councils and 
two panics claiming supreme power, as Barwcll 
attended the summons of Hastings, and Francis 
that of the irate general. The two latter met at 
the usual Council table; the two former at the 
Board of Revenue, Clavering now proceeded to 
take the oaths of Governor-General, ad interim^ and 
to preside and deliberate; while Hastings required 
Sir Elijah Impey, and the other judges of the 
Supreme Court, to attend, the Revenue Board and 
give him their opinion. ^ 

They met, but to no purpose, as the general 
had got possession of tell the home despatches, and 
refused to deliver tliem up. Hastings assured the 
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judges that if in them they could find one word 
from which his resignation could be deduced, he 
would instantly give over his office. The general 
and Francis enclosed copies of some—but only 
some—of the despatches, upon which they averred 
their claims were indisputably based; they did not, 
however, offer to abide by the decision of the judges, 
but agreed to suspend the execution of their orders, 
as a Council, until the opinion of the Supreme 
Court was delivered. 

Meanwhile Clavering demanded the keys of the 
fort and treasury, and wrote to the bewildered . 
commandant of the former, requiring his obedience 
at once; but Hastings, clenching the keys ^^vith a 
firmer grasp, wrote opposite orders to tlie com¬ 
mandant, and evinced the fullest ejetermination of 
sternly meeting force with force. Civil war seemed 
about to break forth in the streets of Calcutta, 
when the judges luckily came to ihe conclusion 
that it would be illegal, as yet, for General Clavering 
to assume the chair, and otherwise persevere in liis 
present course. So, for the present, lie and his 
adherent, Francis, gave place to Hastings, and wrote 
to the judges accpiicscing in their decision. Clavcr- 
ing, however, was uncourteous enough, when the 
Council next met, to absent himself without sending 
an apology for doing so. Yet he was a man who 
(while the Governor-Getieral was spending in the 
[Hiblic service the moderate private competence he 
had accumulated), though new to India, and “ who 
had never known toil or danger, was hoarding and 
scraping, jobbing, speculating, trading, and resorting 
to all those means which enabled Iiim to return to 
Europe witli a very large fortune.” 

Hastings, witli Iiis decided majority, that fs 
to say, his casting vote and Barwell’s against 
General Clavering, now carried the bold resolution, 

‘‘ tliat the general, by taking the oaths as Governor- 
General, &c., had actually vacated his seat as senior 
councillor, and could no longer sit at the Board in 
any capacity.” But in this he failed to carry the 
judges with him, and he was compelled to accept a 
compromise, the terms of wliich they dictated. 

Eventually the two hostile parties agreed to refer 
their disputes to Leadenhall Street for a decision, 
and to leave matters at Calcutta as they stood 
before the arrivifl of those despatches which em¬ 
broiled everyone. Meantime, however, many 
changes were made in favour of the friends of 
blastings. Among others, Mr. Middleton was sent 
back as resident to the court of Oude, and Mr. 
Bristow, an adherent of the old majority, was recalled; 
and Mr. P'rancis Fowke, son of the Mr. Joseph 
Fowke, who was implicated with Nuncomar, was 
recalled from Benares. The health of Clavering 
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had long been giving way, and, after an illneSs of 
fourteen days, he died on the 30th of August, 1777, 
and on the 22nd of the following month we find 
Hastings writing thus to a friend t—** The death of 
Sir John Clavering has produced a state of quiet in 
our councils, which I shall endeavour to preserve 
during the remainder of the time which may be 
allotted to me. The interests of the Company will 
benefit by it; that is to say, they will not suffer 
as they have done by tlie effects of a divided 
administration.” 

•Shortly after this event, Mr. Wheler arrived at 
Calcutta, and took his scat in the Council. Before 
encoyntering the long voyage round the Cape, he 
had naturally conceived that he was to take'the 
chair rendered,vacant by the alleged resignation of 
Warren Hastings ] but ere he sailed he had heard 
of Monson’s Seath, and preferring certainty to 
the hope of a problematical vacancy, he had wisely 
landed, hastened to London, and had himself 
appointed in the colonel’s place. 

The re-appointment of Middleton, the recall of 
Fowke, and some other measures, produced much 
angry discussion among the directors, who cen¬ 
sured Hastings severely in the beginning of 1778, 
and sent him i)eremptory orders “ that Mr. Francis 
Fowke be immediately reinstated in his olTiee of 
resident and postmaster of Benares; ” but, peremp¬ 
tory as these orders were, Hastings chose to dis¬ 
regard them. 

The offices of General Clavering as Member of 
Council and as Commandcr-in-Chief, were conferred 
on Sir Evre Coote—the same officer who had dis- 
linguished himself so much in Indian warfare, from 
the battle of Plassey to that of Wandiwash and the 
capture of Pondicherry. By nature he was some¬ 
what obstinate, haughty, and self-willed ; so he 
frequently disputed the authority of Hastings, and 
voted with Wheler and Francis. Thus, when tliis 
occurred, the views of the Governor-General were 
over-ruled. The vigilance of Francis never slept; 
liis bitterness was only equalled by his vigilance, 
and there were but too many occasions in w'hich, 
by duly managing Sir Eyre, he succeeded in putting 
Hastings into a minority. 

' The latter, however, could also practice the art 
of judicious management, and by gratifying Coote’s 
love of “ allowances,” in most instc-nces secured his 
\;pte. Besides, Coote more generally agreed with 
Hastings than with Francis, who was ignorant of 
India, which the veteran soldier knevv well. The 
latter was often in the field, and then Hastings had 
everything his own way \ but these contingencies 
in the constitution of the Council gave great 
uncAtainty to its decisions, and. frustrated some 
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of the best administrative measures of the Governor-, 
General. 

It seems now very remarkable that while the 
directors at home were alternately menacing and 
censuring Warren Hastings, they utterly omitted to 
avail themselves of the expiry of the period fixed 
for the tenure of his office by the Regulating Act, 
to insist on a new appointment; and thus by the 
Act 19 (icorgc HI., chapter 61, he was continued 
in his office of Governor-Cieneral for another yeai^ 
Soon after this renewal of the tenure of office, 
mutual friends made an attempt to efiect a recon¬ 
ciliation between Hastings and Francis, and it 
was less difficult than might have been supposed,, 
for the former was now threatened with the loss of 
Mr. Barwell, who was about to returrf to Europe, 
tlius leaving his friend in a minority, while Mr. 
Francis, who had been so long in that unpleasant 
position by the deaths of Monson and Clavering, 
was not unwilling to escape from it, even at the 
sacrifice of his apparent consistency. 

A kind of truce was accordingly made, the terms 
of which seem to be but little known, as ere long 
they became involved in an acrimonious dispute, of 
which each gave his own version, while seeking to 
charge deceitful dealing on his adversary. Hastings 
had too probably the best reason for complaint; 
but he lost his temper, and used language provoca¬ 
tion could scarcely justify. And afterwards, not in 
a moment of excitement, but a time of calmness, 
he penned these words:— 

“ I do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of 
candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I 
i judge of his public conduct by his private, which 
I have found to be void of truth and lionour.” 

This language led to the result which Hastings— 
long since weary of his contumacy—evidently con¬ 
templated, according to the usages of society at 
that time, and for more than sixty years afterwards. 

A duel w'as fought, in which Mr. Erancis was 
so severely wounded, that he narrowly escaped 
with his life. . The conduct of Hastings throughout 
this painful affair was most honourable, for he not 
only made repeated inquiries after the health of his 
adversary, but offered him a visit, which Francis- 
malignant to the last—coldly declined. He had a 
proper sense, he said, of the Governor-General s 
politeness, but could not consent to any private 
interview. Henceforth they would only meet at 
the council board. 

They did meet there occasionally after, yet only 
t(. be foun<], as of old, antagonists on opposite 
sides; but Francis profited so little by this boot¬ 
less strife that he lost heart in it, and sailed for 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A QUARRE^ WITH THE MAHRAITAS.—THE MARCH OF COLONEL LESLIE. 


It was high time now that some unanimity should 
prevail at that long-divided council board, and it 
soon became powerfully apparent to what peril tlie 
able Governor General had exposed his country 
and British interests in India by risking his life in 
a duel with Mr. Francis; for a crisis had come, 
with which he alone was competent to deal j and, 
according to Macaulay, it is not too much to say, 
that had he been taken from the head of affairs, the 
years 1780 dnd 1781 would have been as fatal to 
our power in Asia as to our power in Americx 

The Treaty of Pooruiidhur, concluded with the 
Poonah Ministry by Colonel Upton, failed to satisfy 
either the Company or the predatory Mahrattas, 
each party having striven to elude their obligations 
under it, and to lay the blame thereof upon the 
other, a state of matters that very readily pro¬ 
duced a rupture, the more immediate cause of 
which occurred in Marcli, 1777, when a French 
ship, laden with all the munition of war and many 
articles of European export, arrived at Chowal, a 
Mahratta port some twenty-three miles southward 
of Bombay, and landed several Frenchmen, who 
proceeded at once to Poonah. One of them bore 
the character of an ambassador to the Mahrattas, 
and was the Chevalier St. Lubin, whom the Council 
of Madras, during the former war with Hyder, 
had the folly to send, as one of the meddling 
field deputies, to watch their own general, and 
control the movements of his army. 

This chevalier was a mere adventurer, credit to 
whose false statements, that ht had lived long 
among the Mahrattas, and knew them well, had 
been given'in France, where much mortification 
was beginning to be felt at the ascendency which 
we had established in India. It was then thought 
that amid the combinations now forming, and the 
war which we seemed to be about to wage with the 
Mahrattas, a locality might be obtained, to form 
the basis of future operations against us. 

The bare retention of her possessions on the 
east coast was the utmost France could look for on 
that side; the west, then, presented a mc’e favour¬ 
able prospect, and was nearer the seat of the coming 
war than the Mauritius. After listening to much of 
such arguments as these, the French Ministry sent 
the chevalier to Poonah, where he soon began to 
exercise great influence. In the strife then raging 
betw^ us and our American colonies, French¬ 


men of great name and high rank were taking an 
active part, without any declaration of war between 
the courts of St. James’s and Versailles; hence it 
was reasonably supposed that Frenchmen would 
not be very scrupulous in India, where they had 
never ceased their intrigues, since—despite ♦the 
advice of those who knew Indian politics best— 
Pondicherry and Chandernagore had been restored 
to them. 

The reception accorded to St. l.»ijbin at Poonah 
caused considerable alarm at Bombay, the presi¬ 
dency of which, being nearest the scene of the 
Mahratta intrigues, was most likely to be affected by 
them, and, but for the restrictions involved by the 
Regulating Act, the Bombay Council would at once 
have begun to prepare for war. But their old freedom 
of action could not be exerted now with the same 
strength as before, though it had been in a measure 
restored to them by the directors disapproving of the 
manner in which they had been interfered with by 
the Governor-General, and giving it as their opinion 
that an alliance originally with the now fugitive 
Ragobah would have been more for the honour and 
advantage of the Company, for his “pretensions 
to the supreme authority,” added the directors, 
“ appear to us better founded than those of his 
competitors. Therefore, if the conditions of the 
Treaty of Poonah have not been strictly fulfilled on 
the part of the Mahrattas, and if, from any circum¬ 
stance, our Governor-General and Council shall 
deem it expedient, we have no objection to an 
alliance with Ragobah on tlic terms agreed upon 
between him and you.” 

This was exactly what the p'esidency wished, as 
they were eager to anticipate any fresh designs of 
the French and Mahratta chiefs, and to recover 
Bassein and other territory which had been sur¬ 
rendered under the unpopular treaty concluded by 
Colonel Upton. Hastings heartily disapproved of 
the treaty—all the more so, perhaps, that it was the 
work of Clavering, Monson, and Francis—which he 
would have prevented had he been able. 

Indeed, by the time that St. Lubin arrived with 
presents for them from the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
the Mahratta chiefs had scarcely performed one 
article of it; and Hastings, who had long reflected 
on the best means of securing our Indian empire, 
and those possessed by the French for recovering 
their lost ascendency, soon came to the conclilsion 
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that our chief peril would lie in an alliance between ' 
the French and Mahrattas, and that their attempt 
to form one should be prevented at once, by the 
sword, by diplomacy, and all other means. 

At this crisis, tidings reached Calcutta that there 
was a quarrel among the chiefs at Poonah, where a 
kind of regency had been constituted, and a power¬ 
ful faction, headed by Baboo, had resolved to draw 
the sword for Ragobah, and had actually applied to 
the Council at Bombay for assistance, and to this 
party it appeared tliat the latter had committed 
itself by promises and encouragements ; and more-^ 
over, it was plain that the territory of Bombay 
would be imperilled if the faction opposed to Baboo 
and Ragobah should prove victorious. To aid 
Bombay in the coming strife seemed only in 
accordance with true policy, since it would not 
only frustrate th^ ambitious schemes of our great 
European rival, but secure our future ascendency 
in the Mahratta councils, beside giving accessions 
of territory, which would more than compensate for 
the expense of the war. This opinion, by means 
of Warren Hastings’ casting vote, prevailed, and iti 
was resolved to assist the Bombay Presidency in the 1 
war with the Mahrattas. 

It is a strange thing that very shortly before the 
time of which we are writing, the name of this 
people was almost unknown in ICurope; and 
Guthrie, in his Grammar, in 1764, describes them 
as mercenaries, inhabiting the mountains between 
India and China; whereas they are a southern 
people, whose original home was in the land of 
Candeish and Baglana, in the Deccan, extending 
north-west as far as Goojerat and the Nerbudda 
river. According to Colonel Tone, the tliree great 
tribes that compose them are the Koonby^ or farmer, 
the Dungary or shepherd, and the Coivhj or cow¬ 
herd.* 

Poonah was their kind of metropolis, he adds, 
and the seat of Brahminical autliority, yet it con¬ 
tained then one Christian church and many 
mosques. They have no titled nobility, and no 
peishwa could be appointed without first receiving 
the khelaly a certain quantity of cloths, delivered 
from the hands of the rajah, which virtually con¬ 
stituted him in his office. When he took the field 
in person, the jerryput was always displayed, this 
being a small swallow-tailed pennon, formed of 
cloth of gold. *‘The Mahrattas are straight, and 
clean-limbed men,*’says Gordon, **with complexions 
of various shades, from black to light brown, but 
darker near the sea; and they are bred alike to 
agriculture and to arms.”+ ^ 

• Aiiatic Annual RegiiUr{i'j^V). 

• * t "Geographical Grammar" (1789). 


It was thus carried at Calcutta that Bombay 
should be assisted with money and troops. Ten 
lacs of rupees were to be sent there by bills, but 
the conveyance of troops presented obstacles of no 
ordinary nature ; so, of course, in Council there 
arose a fresh dispute as to the most proper mode 
of sending the Bengal troops on so long a journey, 
but Hastings boldly suggested the new idea of a 
march over land. At this time the brigades of the 
Company were stationed far to the north and west, ' 
near tlie frontiers of Oude, and not only would 
much time be lost in bringing a sufficient force 
down to Calcutta, but a long and tedious voyage 
round the mighty peninsula of Hindostan at an 
unfavourable season would inevitably intervene, ere 
they could reach the scene of operation^. Hence 
the new suggestion of Hastings—new, at least, in 
India; but he had studied well the capabilities of 
the native troops, and had a perfect reliance on 
their steadiness and powers of endurance, and hfe 
had long wished for an opportunity to show the 
might and military power of the Company to some 
of the ranas and rajahs of the interior — princes 
who, from the remoteness of tueir situation, had 
hitherto been in ignorance of both, and marry of 
whom could scarcely comprehend whether this 
mysterious “ Company” consisted of only one man 
or many. Thus, after a due consultation with 
certain officers, on whose skill and talent he could 
rely, though the Council proved averse to this 
march over land, he ordered it on his own re¬ 
sponsibility. 

At Calpee, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
where a hill-fort in a strong position defends the 
picturesque passage of the river, at a small distance 
from which stands a town, of old the capital of a 
petty state, there assembled, in the summer of 1778, 
that force which was^expected to penetrate through 
the hostile and then unknown regions which lay 
between the banks of the Ganges and the Gulf of 
Cambay—the point being nearly equidistant, in a 
direct line, from Calcutta and Bombay, 600 miles 
W.N.W. of the former, and 680 miles N.N.E. of the 
latter. In the last given direction, the distance by 
any practicable route cannot be less than 1,000 
miles, and this was the march about to be taken 
through a country barely known, if known’at all, 
some parts of which might be friendly and others 
hostile, by a force mustering 103 European officers, 
6,624 native troops, with 31,000 camp-followers, 
including the bazaar, carriers of baggage, officers 
servants, and families of the sepoys. The command 
of the whole was entrusted to Colonel Leslie, who, 
though he had all the personal courage, lacked the 
'dogged perseverance attributed to his countrymen, 
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that it should proceed, as the river Hooghley, 
Calcutta, and Bengal could be defended without 
it; and the energetic Clive himself could not have 
overborne obstacles more resolutely than the 

Governor-General did on this trying occasion. 

He seized Chandemagore, which the French had 
omitted to fortify, and sent orders to the presidency 
of Madras instantly to occupy Pondicherry, the walls 
and works of which had been repaired and so 
strengthened (an infraction of the former treaty of 
peace) that it could not be taken without a desperate 

• • J 4 ' ■ 

aege. ^ * 

He dien ordered ^the formation of some strong 

lm«s of :5vorks to (defend the approaches to Calcutto;^ 
.and coliecting Aipping of all sorts and sizes, he 


over, he had nearly settled the preliminaries of an 
alliance with Moodajee Bhonsla, the Mahratta 
Rajah of Berar, whose states were most extensive, 
situated about midway between the Bay^f^gengal 

and the western coast, and 

influence were fully equal to those of any Mahratta 

prince of the period. 

Colonel Leslie’s orders were.to push on with all 
rapidity, so that he might leave the Nerbudda in 
his tear before the rainy season set in; but. instead 
of doing this, he permitted himself to be retarded 
by some petty Rajpopt chiefs, whom the Poonah 
Mahrattas had instigated to obstruct ; and m 
a desultory warfare with them, he wasted the time 
he should have spent in advancing, according to 
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>tD marched 

^ we * frequently 

' young rajah of that district«r-«o 

t«dci|!tsttta‘^or^tB scorching heat, called “the death- 
BunSelcund,”—and also by a young 
chieC called Ballarjee. Leslie’s supplies 
frequently cut off; but a spirited 4 nd suc- 
ceai^ul attack upon a position the rajah and the 
«h» had taken up not far from Chatteipore, amid 
the^nost beautiful and romantic scenery of the 
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Bundelcund, completely disconcerted them both, 
and compelled them to keep at a more respectful 
distatKSd''''f'’ 

'; . the colonel was joined by the 

rajah, who laid claim to his 
of Bundelcund; 
British found 
^ oth^mad con- 
ii9^^o4^a3Sd'lurttiidi^'mea&3 
' iderixe 
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“ the Country of Diamonds,” on the lytii of AugM*» 
he made a,long halt to negodite with the 
tender, and other lords of ^ distriot; bht thu 
delay was in part attributable to the indocasKm Of 
the Bombay Council, under whose iMdcrs 1 ^. 
been desired to place himsejf the moment; hi left, 
the Jumna in his rear. " „ 

Incidents were undoubted . 

embarrassing, had occurred in the 
Poonah, where the treaty with 
cause geneiahy, were mot provii^ so:^ 

&e Council at Bombay had ahticit^ 

;c0Uduct‘became wte W; 

^isfrest^proash tofbwnB^^ 
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To Colond Leslie they sent an order^to halt 
m rout€^ .alleging as a reason, their dread of the 
expense and risk, and the dissent of two members 
of Council from the original scheme, a plea which 
excited the profound contempt of Hastings. Three 
days after the first order, the Bombay politicians 
sent Leslie a second order rescinding the first, 
and desiring him to press on with all speed. 
Leslie, though brave, was by nature irresolute, 

‘ perhaps inactive, so he remained where he was; 
and justified hhnself for doing so, by showing that 
an army which he expected from Bombay to make 
a junction with him liad not yet begun its march; 
and that the presidency had failed to avail them¬ 
selves properly of the dissensions at Poonah, or to 
pave the w&y for his progress through districts that 
were dangerous. 

On the other hand, the Council at Bombay 
excused their apathy, by alleging that the members 
of their secret party in Poonah, from whom they 
expected active and armed assistance, had been 
cast into dungepns, and that it was vain now 
to prognosticate what might be the chances of 
Ragobah becoming either peishwa or regent. As 
mattjsrs stood, Hastings thought it necessary to 
recall Colwiel Leslie, and confide the command 
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of* the expeditionary anny to an officer of more 
activity and enterprise. * 

He accordingly ordered him to be supjsrsfcded 
by the second in command, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Goddard. By the same courier, he wrote to the 
Rajah of Bundelcund and the competitors the«, 
disavowing all the tactics and transactions of 
Colonel Leslie, and declaring all that officer’s 
treaties and agreements invalid. 

It has been thought not improbable that the 
loitering commander might have been mad^ ^to 
answer at Calcutta, for the mode in which h^ liad, 
handled his army, before a court-martial or court 
of inquiry j but he was summoned before a^higher 
tribunal. 

Before the order of supercession reached him, he 
died of fever at Rajahghur (or Rajeghur), on the 
3rd of October, 1778. GoddardIvas rmsed to ^he 
rank of full colonel ; and, freed from all the trammels 
that beset his predecessor—especially the authority 
of the wavering magnates at Bombay—forthwith 
quitted the land of Bundelcund, and taking the 
route to Malwa, continued his march for a long 
time in ease, peace, and plenty, without experi¬ 
encing or expecting any of the many impediments 
which had beset the less fortunate Leslie. 


chapter XXXVIII. 

I ^ 

PONDICHERRY REDUCED AGAIN.—THE MARCH OF COLONEL GODDARD. 


We have said that Pondicherry could not be 
reduced without some obstinate‘work. The task 
of recapturing that place, which the French had 
no right to fortify again, was assigned to Major- 
General Sir Hector Munro, who, on the 17th of 
October, 1778, took the town and fort by capitula- 
tiozi, after.,a siege of two months and ten days, at 
the bead of the East India Company’s forces, and 
those nabob.* 

On ritie 'Sth of August, part of the troops intended 
frir the siege encamped on the Redhill, four miles 
distant from JPpndmheity, the French troops in 
which were /ooBmuixided by Major-General de 
B e ltec oi abc and BrigadiA: Law, of Lauriston. On 
the OinT troofs imok: posses^ of the remark¬ 
able bouiHlaiy^h^^ in aU' earlier 

chapter. On the ^ and >7lh of September we 
* GioM, 1778 . 


broke ground before it on the north and south 
sides, Sir Hector being resolved to push on two 
I attacks at once. On the i8th, the batteries, armed 
with twenty-eight battering guns and twenty-seven 
mortars, opened with a terrible fiiry, to which those 
of the enemy responded from day-dawn till evening, 
when their fire began to slacken, while ours-was 
redoubled. 

^‘The approaches,” says Sir Hector, in his des¬ 
patch to Viscount Weymouth, tho Secretary of 
State, *^were continued widi theixttnb^-expedition ; 
but the obstinate defence of tEe gso^n made it 
necessary to act with cantiOni rains 

that fell retarded ife 

carried into die difrih to ^each 

made ih the Ixiii^ionp-imnj^r the 

faces of the adjacent 

it was resolved tb pam ^die h bridge of 
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boats fn/ifjg fof puzpo^j and to assault tHe 
place; while, on the north attack, our batteries had 
ruined thi whole face of the north-west bastion, and 
a was prepared to pass the troops over the 
ditch,'where they had stockades running into the 
water. This was intended to have been put. in 
execution on the 15th of October, before daylight; 
but in the forenoon of the 14th the water of the 
ditch to the southward was so raised by the rains 
for two or three days before, that it forced itself 
irito the gallery, broke it down, and damaged the 
boat^ intended for the bridge. 

“ It required two days to repair the damage done, 
and evetything being ready for the assault, it would 
have taken place on the 17th; but on the i6th, 
M. Bellecombe sent in a letter by his aide-de-camp, 
M. de Villette, relative to a capitulation, which was 
signed by both parties next day. The gallant 
defence made by M. Bellecombe will ever do him 
honour; and I beg leave, in justice to the troops I 
had the honour to command, to assure your lord- 
ship that they acted with the most determined 
resolution on every occasion.” 

Thus Bellecombe had no better fortune in 
Pondicherry than the Count de Lally a few years 
before. Admiral Sir Edward Vernon, who gave 
great assistance during the siege, landed the marines 
of his squadron, with 200 seamen, to act as a naval 
brigade, if required, in the assault. 

The lists, terms of the capitulation, and the 
colours taken at Pondicherry, Sir Hector sent home 
in charge of his aide-de-camp, Ensign Rumbold, of 
the 6th Regiment (son of the Governor of Madras), 
then serving as a volunteer in the war in India. 

The terms of the capitulation demanded by the 
French included that the garrison, after giving over 
the old Villenore Gate, should “retire by the sea¬ 
port, with arms and baggage, colours flying, drums 
beating, lighted matches, with six cannon, two 
mortars—each piece to. have six chaiges, and each 
soldier fifteen cartouches;" but it was answered 
that, in consequence of their bravery, “ the garrison 
are to march out of the Villenore Gate with the 
honours of war; they will, on the glacis, pile their 
arms by of their own officers, where they will 
leave them with th^ drums, the cannon, and mortars. 
The officers to keep their arms, and die Regiment 
of Pondiehbny, nt General BeUecombe's particular 
request b> their colours." i • 

The cdlbt^ M tlus coqis, M» Auf^eigne; Brigadier 
Lawde Russell^d other cheers 

of rank, werb takb a^y their baggage 

imseardhed; into ottt hands ^‘x guns 

and mortkea, l i hh?ty^wb of -ahkh wen unserviceable, 
Aands ctf vwious juxns, 1,000 swor<U and 
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pistols,- and great stores of evetytlm^. ‘ The 
garrison consisted of about 3^000 men, * 900 of 
whom were Europeans; the total loss in IrflW hfid'' 
wounded was 680. The besieging force wis 
10,500, of whom 1,500 were Europeans. -Our 
losses were 224 killed, and 693 wounded.* 

So thus fell Pondicherry into our hands for the 
third time. 

During the time of the investment, a sharp 
engagement took place at sea between our squadron, 
under Sir Edward Vernon, and the French, imder 
M. Tranjollie. On the same day our troops broke 
ground before the town of Pondicherry, Vernon, 
when (with five sail, one of which was the Rippon^ 
60) chasing a frigate into the roadstead, descried 
six sail of the enemy to the south-west^rd; but 
the wind was so light that it was impossible to come 
within range of them till the morning of the loth 
of August, when they bore down on our fleet in a 
steady line abreast. After some manoeuvring, 
Vernon won the weather gauge, and signalled to 
bear down on the enemy, who had formed on the 
starboard tack. 

“I intended,” reported Sir Edward, “forming 
our line on the larboard tack, till the leading ship 
had stretched abreast of their rear, then to have 
tacked and formed opposite the enemy’s ships; 
but having so little wind, and the uncertainty of a 
continuance, I thought it necessary to bring them 
to action, which, at three-quarters past two, became 
general.” 

After close fighting for two hoiu^, the enemy 
stood away to the south-west, leaving ^jir vessels 
sorely crippled aloft; but the admiral hoped to 
encounter them again next day, so the whole night 
was spent “ in reeving, splicing,, and knotting the 
rigging, getting up a maintopsail yard, and foretop 
mast, the others being destroyed.” But the enemy 
bore away out of sight, which enabled Vernon to 
steer into the roads of Pondicherry, and take part 
with Munro in the reduction of that place. His 
total loss in the engagement was eleven killed,, and 

t 

fifty-three wounded. 

Colonel Goddard, as we have related, continuing 
his march, crossed the Nerbudda and reached the 
city of Nagpore, which Hastings, with a prospective 
glance, declared should be the proper centre for all 
our possessions and connections in India, though 
it is situated in a low, swampy plain, watered by a 
river called the Nag, or serpent, fiom its numerous 
windings. ’ It was but a small place, knd was but a 
village when, in 1740, Ragoji Bhonsla fixed 
the seat of the Mahiatta Government and made k 
the capital of Berar. 

• London GasdUt 1778. 
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By the i$t of December, Colonel Goddard had 
established fnendly relations with the Mahrattas of 
that state; and there he received despatches from 
Bombay, acquainting him that, at last, an army had 
been put in motion for Poonah, and it was expected 
that he would form a junction with it in the vicinity 
of that city. This Bombay force, 4,500 strong, was 
under Ct^nel Charles E^erton, who, on quitting 
the coast, boldly marched through the Ghauts, 
* reached lOiandala, and by the 4th of January, 1779, 
was in full advance upon Poonah, with twenty-five 
days^ provisions in store. 

Flying squadrons of Mahratta horse hovered 
about him, skirmishing and retreating; but Kgerton 
could nowhere hear aught of a friendly Mahratta 
army, which Ragobah had given assurances would 
repair to his standard. Ragobah, who accompanied 
the colonel with a very few followers, and who had 
obtained a considerable loan from the Bombay 
treasury, was now questioned shaq)ly, on which he 
represented that the undecided Mahratta chiefs 
would not join the British until some formidable 
blow had been struck. 

By the 9th of January, Egcrton was within sixteen 
miles of Poonah, at the point where he expected to 
. meet and form a junction with Goddard’s column; 
but now he was compelled to halt, as a great body 
of Mahratta horse was seen in front, and their 
aspect greatly excited the fears of two civil com¬ 
missioners, whom, unfortunately for the credit of 
the expedition, the Bombay Government had 
ordered to accompany it. On the unmanly pretext 
that subsistence would become precarious if they 
continued^ to advance — though eighteen days’ 
rations ware still in store—they ordered a retreat. 
It was begun at night, on the nth of January, the 
hcfivy guns having been thrown into a tank, and a 
quantity of stores buried.* 

The army of Mahratta horse, 50,000 strong, came 
thundering after them, and eventually surrounded 
them completely, cut down or slew by rockets 
about 400 men, and carried oft nearly all the 
baggage and provisions. The two helpless com- 
missionen were overwhelmed by terror and despair, 
and even Egertcm declared that it was impossible 
to cany back the column to Bombay; so Mr. 
Farmor, the secretary of the committee or com- 
misskmers, was sent to negociate. The first demand 
was that Kagobsh should be delivered up) and this 
degsaiBng request would actually have been com- 
bad he ti6t previously made a better 
anaageme&l^ by agteeiag to surrender to Setodia. 
The iwitt the Bombay Govern¬ 

ment should, by-t^aty, surrender all the tenitoiy 


they had acquired since 1756 and the death of 
Madhoo Rao, together with tbe revenues'drawn- 
from Broach and Surat. Also, that orders should 
be sent to Colonel Goddard to retire peaceably 
back to Bengal. The terrified commissioners did 
as Ihey were commanded, and signed a treaty at 
Wurgaon to the effect of all this, and Lieutenant 
Charles^ Stewart and Mr. Farmer were left as 
hostages in the hands of the enemy; but on 
descending the Ghauts, the first act of the commis¬ 
sioners was to commit a dangerous breach of faith 
—dangerous so far as the lives of the hostag^^werp 
concerned — by countermanding the order they 
had sent to Colonel Goddard, when, uqder the 
dictation of the Mahrattas, they forbade him to 
advance; these instructions no doubt explain the 
contradictory messages which so greatly puzzled 
that officer. ' 

This dishonoured army now continued its march 
without molestation to Bombay, where two colonels, 
Egerton and Cockbum, were dismissed the service, 
and a Captain Hartley, whq had distinguished 
himself, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

In the meanwhile Colonel Goddard had con¬ 
tinued his march towards Poonah, confident in the 
formation of a junction with Egerton at the 
appointed time; but when he reached the great 
city of Berhampore, the ancient capital of Candeish, 
on the northern bank of the Tapti, 980 miles from 
Calcutta by the route he had taken, he had to Iialt 
again, in perplexity by the nature of his orders and 
advices. “ By one letter from the field commis¬ 
sioners, written in compliance with their treaty, he 
was told to retrace his steps ; by another from the 
same field commissioners he was told that he must 
pay no attention to what they had said; but these 
lack-brains gave him no account or intelligible 
hint of what had befallen their Bombay army.” 

Full of strange doubts, the colonel continued to 
halt at Berhampore, till the 5th of February, 1779, 
when he became cognisant of the* real state of 
affairs. In great indignation he resolved not to be 
bound by a treaty made by fools and cowards, who 
had no right or authority over him, as he had already 
orders which absolved him from the colnmand of 
the Bombay Government; but fearing^ there might 
be more at stake than he knew c^, he hraytiy resolved 
to continue his march towards the western coast, 
and avoiding Poonal^from wbenoe a botfyof horse 
had been sent out to iatescdlpt^i^ on for 

Surat, where he would imi m a British 

settlement, with the open Bombay, and 

where he would be ^ rcatBnem tio orders 

from Bengal or occasto su^ reqaire. • 

a 




THE, ESCAPE 

From Berhampore the route to Surat was 230 
miles*; tfie dispo^tion of • the intervening country 
was very dubious, and the Mahratta horse were 
hanging on his rear; but his decision, and rapidity 
of movement, together with the splendid discipline 
and conduct of his Bengal native infantry, saved 
him alike from all danger and dishonour. Wher¬ 
ever he and they went the fame of a good name 
preceded them. The march was a long* one, and 
accompanied by many toils and perils; but there 
were no pillaging, no insult or wrong offered to the 
, P^opjc^ hence they flocked on all hands to supply 
his men with provisions, and to accord all the 
service and information in their power. 

The* march lay through one of the most fertile 
and best cultivated tracts of Hindostan, thickly 
dotted with defenceless villages and open towns, 
with rauch^aluable property in them, and luxuries 
most tempting to the sepoys; “ but nothing was 
touched, nothing taken without'being paid for; and 
thus the inhabitants, instead of flying and concealing 
their provisions and property, .as they had ever 
done at the approach of an army, quietly pursued 
their occupations, or thronged to relieve his wants 
by a traffic beneficial to both parties.” 

In nineteen days after quitting Berhampore, 
Goddard entered Surat amid the acclamations of 
the people, thus achieving a triumph more valuable 
than any victory could prove. ** Be assured,” wrote 
Hastings, in one of his letters to Sullivan, “ that the 
successful and steady progress of a part—and that 
known to be but a small part—of the military force 
of Bengal from the Jumna to Surat, has contributed 
more, perhaps, than our more splendid achievements 
to augment our military reputation, and to confirm 
the ascendant of our influence over all the powers of 
Hindostan. To them, as to ourselves, the attempt 
appeared astonishing, because it had never before 
been made or suggested. It has shown what the 
British are capable of effecting! ” * 

Colonel Goddard was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and soon received the commands 
of the Supreme Council at Calcutta* to take upon 
himself all future wars and negociadons with the 
Mahrattas. On being made aware of the disgraceful 
treaty between the Bombay commissioners and the 
chiefs of that people, the Supreme Council first 
provided jbr their own safety by ordering a brigade 
to the banks o( the Jmnna, tod sending their 
commandeMiKfaief to inqiect ^d put upon a war 
footing thto resources,on the north-west 

frontier, whm an lUtack was e3c{>ected. After this 
they gave their to the Bombay Presidency, 

and manifetied a spirit wmlhy all praise, while 

** L& ei Wsnaa Hastmgs. “ 


OF RAOOBAH. 

--- , - - I- ■ t ■— ' 

t ^ 

Hastings urged the Council there to 

selves for the retrieval of their misfortunes^ arid'aim 

themselves with means adequate to eihLs -. > 

But the Bombay Council chose to deem them* 
selves slighted when Goddard was appointed 
brigadier, with powers to n^ociate for ' the 
Governor-General, as our plenipotentiary at the 
court of Poonah, and objected particularly, m the 
cantoning of a military force within their limits, 
and independent of their authority, as being unccm-* 
stitutional. The Governor-General, heedless of their 
petty spirit, on the 15th of April, 1779, directed 
Brigadier Goddard to endeavour to negociate a 
peace on the terms of the Treaty of Poorundhur, 
with an additional clause excluding all French from 
any portion of the Mahratta territories. By the 
end of May he received more detailed instruc¬ 
tions, directing him, if peace could not be obtained 
on the above terms, to form an alliance with Futteh 
Sing, the acknowledged head of the Baroda or 
Guicowar dominions. There was another alliance 
from which great things were expected. 

This was one with Scindia, whose rivalry with 
Nana Furnavese, the Mahratta minister, was well 
known; these two chiefs, while acting together 
with apparent cordiality, only hid thereby their 
secret and mutual animosity, and of this a marked 
instance occurred. By the Treaty of Wurgaon, 
Ragobah had been committed to bis care, and on 
his prisoner, Scindia had settled an estate in Bun- 
delcund worth twelve lacs of rupees. Ragobah thus 
believed that Scindia was his friend, and Nana was 
also satisfied, because Scindia became security that 
Ragobah would molest his government no more; 
so the latter was sent to take possession of his new 
property, but having received a hint that he would 
probably be confined in the castle of Jhansi, and 
being slenderly guarded, he watched his oppor¬ 
tunity, and when his escort was about to ford 
the Nerbudda, he escaped, and fied with all speed 
to Broach, and put himself under the protection of 
the British. This was all believed to be a scheme 
of Scindia's, who thus widened the breach between 
the Nana and the Company, and led the minister 
to fear that there was apian on foot for establishing 
Ragobah at Poonah. 

Thus, after Goddard had been lugocialing with 
him for some months, all hope of a treaty came to 
an end when the Nana demanded the immediate 
siurender of the Isle of Salsette and the .pmon of 
Ragobah, as preliminaries thereto. Pimdous! to 
this, Ragobah, with his two aoiis, 'Amnit Rim*tod 
Bajee Rao, a child of four years, had the 

of General Goddard, who gave hhn an 
allowance of 50,000 rupees per months which was 
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censured by the Bengal Government, who intended 
to nuke no more w of him politically. Too late, 
the -discovery had at last been made that it was 
impotitk: to attempt to thrust upon the warlike 
Mabrattas, a person whom the whole nation, instead 
of flocking to his banner, as expected during the 
recent expedition, viewed with general indifference 
and aversion. 

Bot nOW| therefore, that the declaration and double 
* demsnds of Nana Fumavese made war inevitable, 
it was resolved that it should be carried on, not in 


the name of Ragobah, but in that of the East India 
Company alone; so General Goddard, on receiving 
his faisiX answer from the Nana, set out for Bombay, 
where he arrived on the ist of November, 1779. 

The object of the generaPs visit was two-fold— 
to arrange the plan of future warlike operations, to 
urge the preparation and march of a reinforcement, 
and also to adjust the proposed allowance with 
Futteh Sing, the Guicowar of Baroda. The Council 
would have preferred delay, but they could not 
resist the urgency of the energetic Goddard. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS.—GODDARD TAKES THE FIELD.—DUBHOY AND AHMEDABAD CAPTURED.— 
FIRST COMMUNICATION OVERl AND ESTABLISHED BY WARREN HASTINGS. 


Accordingly, a detachment of the Bombay troops, 
consisting of 100 European artillery, 200 European 
infantry, and two battalions of sepoys, under 
Colonel Hartley, were immediately embarked for 
Goojerat From Madras, 100 artillery, 500 Euro¬ 
peans, and one, battalion of sepoys were expected, 
under Colonel Brown; from Bengal, 2,000 sepoys 
were expected by the route overland, but failed to 
appear; and on returning to Surat, where the 
main body of his army was cantoned, General 
Goddard dismissed the envoys of Nana Funavesc, 
and opened a negociation with Futteh Sing, of 
Baroda; but finding that prince loth to entangle 
himself by any definite treaty, on the New Year’s 
Day of 1780 he put his anpy in motion, and 
crossed the river Tapti. 

progressing slowly northward, till overtaken by 
his^^OSe'ti^ and stores from Broach, he then 
moved tp attack the fort of Dubhoy, which was 
held flkr die peiahwa by an officer with a garrison 
of rM«to.ttas. This place—^including the 
rsvBHlfltt ^ Ipn ancient Hindoo city, of which there 
is extant, but which was probably 

of its low and unhealthy situa- 
once Ibtt^cations three miles in extent, 
many el^;ant temples. In 
mte than a mass of magnificent 

population of 

of two miles in 
hewn stones,^ 


strengthened by fifty-six towers. Between two of 
these was a kind of Moorish archway of great 
beauty, named “ the Gate of Diamonds.’* On the 
18th of January, 1780, General Goddard was before 
It, and by the 20th he had thrown up a battery of 
three eighteen-pounders within 200 yards of the 
walls; but the garrison was found to have evacuated 
the place in the night. He garrisoned it by a 
company of sepoys, and some irregular troops, 
under James Forbes, author of the ** Oriental 
Memoirs,” and pushed on in the direction of 
Baroda. £n route he was met by the Guicowar 
Futteh Sing, who had been so greatly impressed by 
the sudden fall of Dubhoy—which was believed by 
the natives to be a place of great strength—that he 
entered into an alliance with us, offence and 
defensive. By this, in addition to other advantages 
given to the Company, he agreed to furnish them 
with a body of 3,000 horse; one of the stipulations 
in his favour being the possession of Ahmedabad, 
towards which our troops at once advanced 
This strong and stately city, which has been 
already described, had then a population of 100,000 
persons, and a garrison consisting of 6,000 Arab 
and Scindia infantry, with 3,000 Mahratta horse, 
die whole being under a Biaknan officer in the 
service of the peishwa. Goifldard Atived before 
its lofty and turreted walls on the loth of 
Felmiary; by the rath this ac^Ve <«flfu:er jkad his 
batteries armed Hius a piac- 

tioahle breadi was evening of the 

13th. Two days afrer, the cky was won by storm; 




IT®®"! 


CAPTURE OF AHMEDABAD. 


nnnoAU) ESTEllNG S0RAT. 
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but few details of the event are given. Our total 

IdUed and wounded. Among 
the lafker^lM^'.twelve Etiropean officers; two of 
the^'^otweie volunteers, died of their wounds. 

hoiioimibte part of this p;allant assault 
was subsequent st^dipess and good conduct 
of ^ troc^f is only two men not belonging to 
the ganisoA si^ lulled.* 

standard of the Guicowar had barely been 
4:q>on the lowers of Ahmedabad, when 
ti<^ngSACaiiine of the approach of Mahadajee Scindia 
and Tddl^tee Holkar, with 20,000 horse, at the 
head bf which they had forded the Nerbudda, and 
were now on the march to Baroda. 

On ■ the 6th of March, General Goddard crossed 
the Mhye {o do battle with them, an offer which 
they decHned by retiring at his approach; and as 
a proof bf his wish to stand well with us, Scindia 
set at Ubeity—to their great relief of mind, no 
doubt—Mr Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who 
had been given up as hostages at Wurgaon, and 
who arrived in the British camp; and the reports 
they gave of Scindia's professions of friendship for 
the Company, and his hatred of Nana Furnavese, 
affbided some ground for a belief that he would 
prefer our .'tdhmKe. But Goddard, suspicious that 
Scindia mmly meant to amuse himself till the 
rainy season dime oh, broke off all negociations, 
and gave him only three days to consider. On the 
i6tb of -Marcb, the envoy returned with certain 


terms, the substance of which were ** that Ragobah 
should retire to Jhansi, and live on his jaghire of 
twelve lacs; that, the government should continue 
in of Madhoo Rao Narrain as peishwa; 


awi'^Sajlbe Rao, Ragobah's son, be appointed the 

mentioned last, this was the most 
essenfi^ part of the proposed terms; Bajee Rao, 
a four years, could not act as dewan, thus 

Sdn^t^/wquld^e him to Poonah and manage for 
hinL'!;^^ replied-*— 

.*^'1^hiS^.'M..these proposals amounted to nothing 
the Company should assist Scindia 
tire power of the state, it was 

■ hould, on his part, consent in 

dshwa to certain concessions 
iatorasts.” 

^self baffled in spinning out 
^gnths^as he had hoped, now 
,,;d)imUQScation with Govind 

with a yim 


immediate battle. This was no easy matter to 
attain, as, by the rapid movements of their cavalry, 
Scindia and Holkar were for many days enabled 
to avoid an attack. The former having placed his 
baggage under the protection of the hill fort of 
Pamonghur, threw out many patrols of fleet horse¬ 
men to alarm him in case of danger, and to obviate 
a surprise. 

Nevertheless Goddard, with a small but select 
portion of his forces, after being encamped quietly 
for six weeks near Scindia, on the morning of the 
3rd of April resolved to give him an a/erfe. Hea(}ing 
his troops in person, and marching silently ere 
day dawned, he passed the Mahratta patrols, and 
even their grand-guard, or in-lying picket of some 
thousand men, and was pushing on for the. camp, 
which lay a mile beyond, when da^n came in with 
its usual Indian rapidity ; the glitter of steel was 
seen, and an alarm was given by the Mahratta drums. 

The main body of the enemy were soon in their 
saddles and advancing to the attack, when a heavy 
musketry fire from our people sent them scampering 
to the right-about; but General Goddard, who 
had been under the impression that he had won 
a complete victory, was rather mortified when, after 
encamping, he perceived the enemy still, as before, 
in his front. On the 14th of April, he was joined 
by the welcome Madras contingent, under Colonel 
Browne. A week subsequently, he made another 
attempt on the camp of the Mahrattas, who retired 
under a shower of rockets. 

Retreating in confusion to the Ghauts, the Mah¬ 
rattas left Goddard undisputed master of the 
country between the mountains and the sea; but 
as the rainy season was at hand, he moved to the 
Nerbudda, and put his troops in cantonments. 

In the meanwhile, many transactions had been 
taking place which were of interest, and of'which 
but little notice has been taken in history. Among 
these was the alliance foi^med by Warren Hastings 
with the Rana of Gohud, a mountainous' temtory 
full of strong military positions, .particulariy the 
famous fortress of Gwalior. The rana, then de¬ 
scribed as “a chief south of Agra," by a treaty 
signed on the 2nd of December, 1779, was to 
furnish 10,000 horse for service a^mst the Mah¬ 
rattas; whenever peace took place between the 
Company and the latter, the zmufcwas'ld'be tticluded 
therein, and his present posaessitttiB'f Witii'tfie' fort 
of Gwalior, were guarante^ to ^ the other 
hand, the Company were the 

,defence of his 

Mni^dar rupees nine- 

mi^asOis of any to the 

Company. '' ^ 
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“ Mr. Hastings, in the midst of his other varied in erecting and working a^.i^ets fwitke 
and- important •avocations,’' says a well-known printing official papers, &c. ‘The 
writer, “did not lose sight of the interests of Mohammedan college for the 
science and literature. natives, was established by the Govenw^ei^i xf^ 

“ A copy of the Mohammedan laws had been order to open a communication by the lU^ .SSfi 
translated by Mr. Anderson, under the sanction and with Europe, the Government bi^t a Vjwel at 
patronage of the Government, and sent home to Mocha, having been assured that every endeavom' 
the Court, together with the Bengal Grammar pre- would be made to secure the privilege of dej^patches 
pared by Messrs. Halked and Wilkins, 500 copies with the Company’s seal being forwarded ‘With 
being taken by Government at thirty rupees a facility;, the trade with Suez having been prohibitefi 
copy, as an encouragement of their labours. Mr. to all British subjects on a complaint to the King's 
(afterwahls Sir Charles) Wilkins was also supported ministers by the Ottoman Porte." • 


CHAPTER XL. 


EXPLOITS OF CAPTAIN POPHAM.—CAPTURE OP GWALIOR.—SIEGE OF BASSEIN.—BATTLE OF 

DOOGAUR.—GODDARD’S DISASTROUS RETREAT, ETC. 


I 


The Bombay Government now urged General 

Goddard to seize Pameira, a hill fort fifteen miles 

north of Dumaun, which had been built in the time 

» 

of Sevajee, about 150 years before. But ere this 
could be attempted their wishes were gratified. 
Gunnesh Punt, a Mahratta warrior, having set out 
on a plundering expedition, and ravaged the dis¬ 
tricts on the south of the Tapti river, carried his 
devastations to the vicinity of Surat. On this, 
Lieutenant Walsh, of the Bengal Cavalry, was sent 
out at the head of the Candahar Horse (as some 
of the Nabob of Oude’s cavalry were designated); 
and this active young officer succeeded not only in 
surprising the camp of Gunnesh Punt, and routing 
his people, but in- further capturing three forts in 
the district of Dumaun, one of them being that of 
Parnciia. About the same time, a party of our 
troops under Major Forbes routed one of Scindia’s 
detachments near Sinnore, on the Nerbudda, and 
out it to pieces. 

The Bengal contingent which was to have fol¬ 
lowed Goddazd in his rapid march to Surat having 
been cowtermandedy ^ employed in a different 
direction i X& .iKnisequence of tour alliance with the 
Rana of Gohud/itwas deemcji advisable to make 
a divasioti; by^eratiag agati|st the Mahrattas in 
Maly^ by ^ttaa^ing through * his territories. Sir 
Eyre Cpbte tvas in of this measure; 
but wis^ force ihould be employed 

than to rehffisrce 

Cdlopri Gbddw^ ' 


This body, under Captain William Popham, was 
2,400 strong, formed into three battalions of Soo 
bayonets each, with a small force of native cavalry, 
and some European gunners with a howitzer and a 
few field-guns. In the beginning of February, 1780, 
Captain Popham crossed the Jumna, and attacked 
and put to filght the Mahratta-s who were ravaging 
the country about Gohud. At the request of the 
rana, he then marched against Lahar, a fortress fifty 
miles west of Calpee, which proved a place of 
greater strength than he expected, for fais guns 
failed to effect a practicable breach, thuB - he 
ordered an escalade without one. 

With resolute g^lantry, his stormers fought their 
way in, and Lahar was ours, but at the loss of zio 
tank and file. Sir Eyre Coote, who did not anti¬ 
cipate this success, in consequence, obtained some 
battering guns, and held them, with four-more bat¬ 
talions imder Major John Camac, itt readiness to 
cross the Jumna. 

These operations preluded a more brilliant a&ir, 
for after leaving Lahar, Captain Popham found 
himself near the famous fortress ,of GwaKflr, before 
which he encamped during the rains. Few places 
in India were more celebrated than this Gwalior, in 
the province of Agra—“ the Gibraltar of the East” 
It is situated on a hill a mile and a -h^.ih length, 
but in few places more than 300 yards bieadtb. 
The sides are steep, and 340 feet in It ia, 

in fact, an isolated rock of ochreous' 

* Anber. 
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partially capped with basalt The lower portion of 
the rock is sloping; but immediately above this the 
sandstone starts up precipitously, and in some 
places is impending. Along the edge of this pre¬ 
cipice rise the ramparts, with Saracenig battlements 
and towers. The entrance is from the north, and 
consists of a steep road, succeeded by an enormous 
staircase, hewn out of the living rock, but so wide and 
gentle^n acclivity that laden elephants can ascend it. 

•• A .s^ong and lofty wall protects this staircase, 
and in it are seven gates of great strength. Should 
all these difficulties be surmounted, an enemy would 
find his work but half begun, as within them stands 
a citadel consisting of six lofty round towers, con¬ 
nected by curtain walls of great height and thick¬ 
ness. Along the eastern base of the rock lies the 
town of Gwalior, which is still greatly benefited by 
those pilgrims who come to pray at the tomb of 
Ghas&isl-Alum, a famous Sufi, who died there in 
1560; but the fortress had a fame so far back as 
1023, when it was summoned by Mahmoud of 
Ghizni During the Mogul government it was 
used as a state prison, and within its gloomy walls 
several princes have terminated their existence by 
opium or the dagger. 

Though the capture of such a rock-built fortress > 
might have seemed hopeless to some men. Captain 
Popbam was not one of them, and he resolved to 
attempt it He had a good coadjutor in the rana, 
and a better still “in Captain Bruce, one of a family 
insensible to danger,” for he was the younger 
brother of James Bruce, of Kinnaird, the great 
Abyssinian traveller. Fortunately, the rana was 
thoroughly acquainted with the interior of this 
forfress 4 which Scindia had made a grand depot for 
artillery and military stores), and he kept spies 
within it, who could act as guides. 

After every preparation had been made with the 
utmost secrecy, the night of the 3rd of August was 
chosen for the attempt. The command of the 
stormers and escalading party was assigned to 
Captain Bruce, and it consisted of two companies 
of chgi^ sepoys, with four lieutenants. It was 
an old ^ory in the Indian army that one of these 
subaltents^.mmed Douglas, was the first to volun¬ 
teer for .^^il^lom hope, but gave place to his 
senior, .sayi^ iin^ reference to their historic names, 
that A Biuce led, a Douglas should be 

proud to 

Be that as it ^y, supported by European 
bayonets and two baitaiid^s of sepoys, the escalade 
crept td a point whei^ the acaiped rock was 
only abcte^ and this was easily 

surmounted the acting ladders. Beyond this, 
a steep ascent led to base of the second wall. 
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which was thirty feet high. But this also was sur¬ 
mounted, by the aid of the rana^s spies, who, by 
ropes, made the ladders fast. As each soldier 
reached the crest of the wall and got inside, he 
squatted down. At the head of twenty sepoys 
Captain Bruce had barely entered thus, when some 
of the former began in a reckless way to shoot the 
garrison as they lay asleep within the walls. A 
useless alarm was thus given; but the sepoys stood 
firm till their supports came pouring in; and the 
garrison, thus surprised and intimidated, made 
scarcely any resistance, for Gwalior was taken with¬ 
out the loss of a man. 

With the results of Popham's brilliant little^ cam¬ 
paign the Bombay Government had every reason to 
be satisfied; but some formidable difficulties had 
arisen. Their exchequer was empty,' and they knew 
not how it was to be replenished. Befor^ the close 
of the preceding year the Carnatic had been seriously 
disturbed, and as a ruinous war had begun to rage 
there, the money which the Bengal Government 
had intended to send to Bombay was required to 
supply the still more urgent necessities of Madras ; 
and the expedients to which the Bombay Council 
were compelled to resort, evince the extent of their 
monetary necessity. Loans for their own credit 
were proposed for negociation in Bengal; a quantity 
of copper lying in the Company's warehouses, 
valued at twelve lacs of rupees, was sold to the 
highest bidder; and a plan was formed to seize 
the resources of the enemy, by anticipating them in 
the collection of the revenue. 

With a view that the new campaign should be 
opened with the siege of Bassein, the European 
troops under General Goddard were conveyed by 
sea to Salsette.' The battering train was prepared 
at Bombay, from whence the sepoys were to pro¬ 
ceed by land; but meanwhile the wretched state of 
the local finances compelled the occupation of all 
the disposable troops at Bombay in work of a 
different nature. Thus, early in October, 1780, 
five battalions were placed under Colonel Hartley, 
with orders to cover as much as possit^e of that 
extensive maritime district named the Concan, 
which is 220 miles in length by forty in breadth, 
and peopled by Brahihins of a peculiar race, 
not acknowledged by the rest in India. This 
occupation was to enable the Bmbay agents to 
collect part of the enemy’s revenues, and secure 
the rich rice harvest ere the 

Before 4he o^onel could fiiUy aici^ve tins ol^t, 
his services were lei^tiircKl |bt 
Abington, who had the 

stitetg fortress of Ktow 

ward of the Isle of Bombay*' '|>o^sion 
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of the outer wall, but the garrison retired into* a 
specids of citadel Vhere they set him at defiance') 
and while attempting its reduction, his retreat was 
cut off by more than 3,000 Mahrattas, who com¬ 
pletely surrounded him till Hartley came to his 
relief. Soon after this, the colonel drove the enemy 
completefy out of the Concan ; he took possession 
of the rocky Bhore Ghaut, thus enabling the 
Bmnbay treasury to be quietly replenished at the 
expense of the enemy’s crops and rupees, after 
which, on the 13th of November, General Goddard 
,foiii^}ly inaugurated the siege of Bassein. 

Situated at the distance of twenty-eight miles 
northw|u:d of Bombay, this place stands on an 
island separated by a narrow channel from the 
mainland of the Northern Concan. Its fortifications 
—originally the work of the Portuguese in 1531— 
were strong and Extensive, though they are ruinous 
now; hence regulat approaches were necessary, and 
several batteries* armed with twenty-four-pounders 
were thrown up between the distances of 500 and 
900 yards. One, of twenty mortars, at the former 
distance, did great execution, while Hartley’s 
column covered the operations, by preventing the 
Mahrattas from raising the siege, for which puqjose 
they poured troops through the Concan as fast as 
they could be mustered. 

These forces, 20,000 strong, led by a warlike and 
able Mahratta officer named RumchunderGunnesh, 
now turned all their fury against the-slender covering 
army of Hartley, now by many casualties reduced 
to barely 2,000 bayonets. On the loth of Decem¬ 
ber, while the colonel was in position at Doogaur, 
he was suddenly assailed by horse and foot in front 
and rear, but completely repulsed the enemy. On 
the izth, the attack was resumed, with a similar 
result, though the well-handled cannon of Gunnesh 
did considerable execution; and that officer, per¬ 
ceiving that Hartley's flanks were powerfully secured 
by two eminences, without the capture of which he 
could not force the position, was resolved at every 
hazard to make himself masterof at least one of them. 

Thus, on the'morning of the 12th, while other 
Mahratta' leaders attacked Hartley again in front 
and rear, Gmme^, at the head of his Arab infantry, 
accompahied by 1,000 other regular infantry led by 
Senhbr Noroi^ a Portuguese officer in th§ service 
of the pmhwB, made a detour px the purpose of 
captming, etmhehce. For tl^is movement the 
keen fore^j^^i^^Cbloi^el Hart^ had fully pre¬ 
pared ofrj^eastworks, and 

plantiagVia height ■ Under cover 

of a come. on,' but 

Budde!Blyit^<^HlDiil^^ imdMe^postng parties 
^ ware a motneatary 


pause, and then the work havoc began ; and if '- 
was terribly increased by the arrival of uaw 'guiif . 
from Hartley’s right flank. , V 

The Mahrattas came gallantly on a hd 
till Rumchunder Gunnesh fell, and the bearing of 
his dead body rearward through the ranks, caused ' 
the whole of his troops to give way with piec^ta* 
tion and after a terrible loss of life. On the ^ 
before this, Bassein had surrendered to. 

Goddard. For his bravery here, Colonel * 

was afterwards appointed to the command of H.M. 
73rd Foot, and at a later period won fresh hononesr' 
in India as a general officer. 

Though negociations for a probable peace were 
again opened, it was resolved to press the MahritUa^ 
war with vigour. Thus General Goddard, aft& 
spending sgme time in front of Amaul, a fort ten 
miles north of Bassein, determined to menace 
Poonah, thinking thereby to hasten the treaty of 
peace—a menace which he had not quite the force 
to put in effect. 

In the end of January, 1781, he forced a passage 
through the Bhore Ghaut, at the head of only 6,132 
men, of whom 640 were Europeans; and die 
minister, Nana Fumavese, “though under no alarm, 
thought it good policy to pretend it, and tried to 
amuse General Goddard with a show of negodation, 
while he was straining every nerve to increase the 
army and render the surrounding country a desert** 

For safety he sent the infant peishwa to Poorund- 
hur, and advanced with the main body of the army* 
under Hurry Punt Phurkay and Tookajee 
towards the Ghauts; while another leader, naos^ 
Pureshram Bbow Putmordhan, descended intO ’flSc 
Concan, to cut off Goddard’s foragers 
communication with Bombay, towards the 

menacing of Poonah having produced no result, 
and the rains being* at hand, the general vras now 
anxious to return; but that movement it Seemed 
impossible to effect without sacrificing some of his 
most necessary material of war. ■ 

So active was Pureshram Bhow that every de¬ 
tached party was cut off; thus, ‘in April, Goddard 
had to send to Panwell no less than three battalions 
of sepoys, ten guns, and all his cavalry, ffndcr 
Colonel Browne, to escort some grain and other 
stores. £n route to that place the escort was 
attacked by Pureshram Bhow, who would have 
been beaten off had he not been reinforced by 
Holkar. Browne, on finding this larj^ combined 
force in his front, could not venture to proceed to 
Panwell without an jwcessioh of strength. Goddard 
was aware of the necessity fbr this, but'tftdtfAily 
the greater part of his cattle liad goim Qam to 
bring up the supplies; thus he could* not’nufrdi 
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with the whole of his troops without risking the 
sacrifice, of a large amount of public property, 
neither could he march with a portion but in the 
certainty of being cut off. 


prepared at once to retreat, by sending, on the 
19th, his guns and baggage to ^e bottom of the 
Ghauts; but though he deemed himself unobserved, 
the Mahrattas were cognisant of all his movements. 



' LOW CASTS HINDOO 

. -Al ^ 

CoI^^^Btowne eventually was succoured from 
though exposed, during a three days’ 
toilsomie ‘ , .dey^ to the incessant 

attadu of ^,boo ho^, besides great bodies of 
rocket-n^ and in^i|pr,. he succeeded wth no 
iitUe difficulty in in the convoy in safety 

on dtfe 15A ^ Apf^f ; . 

On ^ junctit^l^g effected, General Goddard 


WOMEN OF BOMBAY. 


fjV»« 


Thus Tookajee Holkar, u^th tpok post 

below the Ghauts, while Hu%'Pjait with 

25,000 horse, 4,000 foot, 
was in position abpiw 

Goddard began^.to latter 

marched widi' '.and 

captured .a .great 'odwife 

mmtarystor^.’' ^ 


. f •.'S' 

























MAJOR CARNAC SURROUNDED. . 

- -^ - ——— ' ■ '■■■ ' ' , — .1 I.- ' , II I "" •yr 

The whole retreat was a species of flying battle— time when he was supposed to be to. 
a succession of fivious attacks and Arm tepulses; as its services were not required thti% 
but in fhree days the troops, jaded, worn, *nd ployed them in the invasion of the feitile 
harassed, reached Panwell, after leaving 460 killed of Malwa, where he reduced Tippain,nnd 
and wounded by the way. Goddard then dispatched against Seronge, a large open town, so celebntted, 
a reinforcement to Tellicherry, which was in con- for its manufacture of chintzes that it. has 6ft«i 



siderah 4 e‘ danger ; the Madras troops were sent 
back to their 0^ presidency, while the remainder 
of die at {Callian during the 

monSoo®. - ^ ' 



had been in 
had attempted 
^ wa^. into t|e cpuntiy 
iabqdyoftroqps 
tin ^pha^ at a 

• . * >5,-,' > , 'Y '> •' 


been plundered by contending parties. He reached 
it on the r6th of February, 1781, and there,, unfor¬ 
tunately, he permitted himself to be surround^-by 
Scindia with a large force, and was socm redpced 
to the greatest distress, by the want of provisiqns 
and forage., . 

He contrived to report his situation 
Morgan, who commanded, our, 
awi that officer dispatched to his 
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regiments of infafltry, two of cavalry, aad a brigade 
of guns. , Meantime, Camac, now a colonel, had no 
respite firom Scindia, and after he had endured for 
severt' consecutive days an unremitting cannonade, 
he resolved to retire and cut his way out at all 
risks. Amid the darkness of midnight, on the 7 th 
of March, his troops began their route in the 
strictest silence ; but by daybreak they were dis¬ 
covered, pursued and galled by clouds of hostile 
"horsemen for two successive days, till they reached 
Mahantpoor, where they obtained a supply of pro¬ 
visions, after which they halted and prepared to 
make a resistance. 

Scindia also halted at a distance of five miles, 
as if awaiting an attack, and finding none made, 
liis guards*became less on the alert; this apparent 
apathy was the result of a suggestion made by 
Bruce, the hero of Gwalior; and on the night 
of the 24th, when Scindia was least expecting 
such a thing, Carnac broke, sword in hand, 
into his camp, and put him completely to rout, 
with the loss of thirteen pieces of cannon, three 
elephants, twenty-one camels, many horses, and 
his principal standard—a result that rendered him 
somewhat more disposed to think of measures for 
peace. On the 4th of April, Colonel Muir came in 
with hts little division, and as senior took command 
of the whole. While thte troops remained encamped 
wheare they were, • attempts were made to attach 
some of the Rajpoot chiefs to our cause, but in 
VEin ; and now, in the true spirit of Indiaii grati- 
ttftle, ibe Rana of Gohud having gained all he 
in the possession of Gwalior, thought to 
make terms with Scindia for himself. 

seeing he had nothing more to 
'and considerably cooled by his late 
overtures of peace to Colonel Muir, 
demands were rqpderate, they were 
abcefftOd.' Cd Muir was to recross the Jumna,- 
was to retire to Oujin (or Ujjain) 
inv an ancient city, once the capital of 

E lajah who.reigned over Hindostan 
ire die birth of our Saviour; Scindia’s 
of the Jumna were all to be 
y with the exception of Gwalior, 
retained by the rana “so long as 
At Salbye (in the province 
of dn a mountain twenty-seven miles 

ol; iG^ior, on the 17th of 
^ventuslly concluded, bje^whh^ 

“By Aeof Salbye, ’vAich consisted of 

srnnmaming 

it, Company'^re^^ evei^hmg which 
they had onga^ m bloody,^ and expensive 



war> and returned to the same state of possession 
as at the date of the Treaty of Foorundhur. Salsette 
and a few small islands in the vicinity of Bombay 
were confirmed to them, but they lost Bassein, on 
which their hearts had long been set, and all 
the districts and revenues which had been ceded to 
them in the Guicowar territory, and other parts of 
Goojerat. Ahmedabad, too, which had been 
guaranteed to Futteh Sing, returned to the peishwa, 
and all the territory acquired west of the Jumna 
was restored to Scindia. In this last cession 
Gwalior was not excepted, because the Rana of 
Gohud, by attempting to make separate terms for 
himself, was held to have forfeited the privileges 
of an ally. Ragobah, entirely abandoned^y the 
Company, was to receive 25,000 rupees a month 
from the pei^wa, and liave the cftoice of hk place 
of residence. The only article* whiA might be 
considered favourable to the Company were a very 
vague agreement, that Hyder should restore his 
recent conquests from them and the Nabob of 
Arcot, and an exclusion of all European establish¬ 
ments except their own and those of the Portuguese, 
from the Mahratta dominions. Though no part of 
the treaty. Broach and its valuable district were 
made over to Scindia, in testimony of the service 
rendered by him to the Bombay army at Wurgaon, 
and of his humane treatment of the two English 
gentlemen left as hostages on that occasion. 
These were the ostensible grounds of this extra¬ 
ordinary gift, though different grounds were taken 
by the Governor-General and Council in justifying 
it to the directors. It would have the important 
effect, they said, of attaching so dbtinguished a chief 
to the Company’s interests; while the expcjdiency of 
retaining what was given was doubtful, inasmuch as 
the expenses were nearly equal to the revenues, 
disputes about boundaries might arise, and the 
price'of cotton, the staple of the district, had risen in 
Bombay, after the Company had obtained posses¬ 
sion of it. This last fact, of which more charitable 
explanations might have bew given, was charac¬ 
terised by the Goveraor-Gtmcral and Council as 
‘the natural consequence of a commercid place 
(being) possessed by men who are dealers in the 
specific article of trade it produces.** 

The Bombay Government did'ndtvWt^ treaty 
with favour; and openly could 

have made better tenns^f 
advantages were on the the 

tortuous policy of 
made him a£^ 

Hence the 
tiK the a4lh ^ 



^th it 
i^EChanged 
ming to 
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the pride and jealousy of Scindia, who thought .to 
make, terms still •more advantageous to himsek* 
by working alternately on the fears of Hyder and 
the Company. 

In the hope of receiving some tempting offer 


from each, he'continued to play 
the other, nor did he actually decide m fayput of 
the Treaty of Salbye, until compelled toi'dp •Q;,tgr 
the death of Hyder Ali, an event to be ipcovd^. », 
its own place. 


t 

CHAPTER XLI. 


OF THE LAND AND SEA FORCES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


The military establishment of Bombay had its 
origin whe» the Company were first put in pos¬ 
session of that island; but the forces there deterio¬ 
rated gradually from the first body of royal troops 
who garrisoned it under old Sir Abraham Shipman, 
in the time of Chsales II., until the close of the 


first half of the eighteenth century. 1'he local ! 
strength grew necessarily greater as the possessions 
and interests of the Company expanded. 

In 1741, the Bombay troops consisted of one 
European regiment, having a captain, twenty-four 
subalterns, a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 162 non- ' 


commissioned officers, twenty-six drummers, and 
319 privates, the famous old “First Europeans.” 
To these were added thirty-one Indo-Europeans, 
900 Topasses, two native paymasters, a linguist, 
and an armourer—in all 1,479 divided into 
seven companies.* 

Besides this corps, was a native militia of 700 
men, having native officers, whose appearance must 
have been very remarkable, as they were all differ¬ 
ently apparel^ some being dressed as soldiers, 
some as s^ors, while rude native costumes were 
worn by others. 

“A few made themselves like South-sea Islanders, 


by bedizening themselves in the roost fantastic 
manner; many wore scarcely any apparel at all, 
the usual piece of calico (the cummerbund) wound 
round the body, serving as raiment and uniform. 
Their anm were , as various as their costumes— 


muskets, matchlocks, swords, spear^ bows and 

Of the nK>st|remaxkable were 

the before, freely 


tne before, freely 

used to 

'be^ which.^was 

ei&er mfr.atone and..'iron, 

or-^ twisted' round 


with flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed the 
inflammable oil.^^ * 

Naphtha was well known to the ancient Indians, 
and volcanoes of it, still in a high state of activity, 
exist at Baku, where the perpetual fire is worshipped 
on the western coast of the Caspiamt And naphtha 
for fire-arrows was also known to the Persians, 
while something like gunpowder is distinctly re¬ 
ferred to at the sieges of Abulualid, in the year of 
the Hegira 7i2.J 

Save in war, the singularly-armed militia force we 
have mentioned were seldom mustered, but were 
used as peons, servants, and runners; and as such 
were badly paid, kicked, flogged, and smitten at 
the tyranny or caprice of the civilians, whose 
retainers they were; and it was not until 1750 
that the military services of these unfortun^ 
creatures were dispensed with. 

In Madras and Bengal, the sepoys were of higher 
caste and better disciplined. Some of theM wm 
brought to Bombay, but they declined to serve 
unless paid at a higher rate. The transfer df seppy 
troops between the three presidencies ere lopig be¬ 
came an affair of custom; but among the directors at 
Leadenhall Street there existed a strong disposition 
to under-pay their troops, and they were for ever im¬ 
pressing,upon their Indian officials the necessity cd 
retrenchment In this spirit a European regin^nt 
was removed from the island fortress of Sion, which 
commands the channel of Salsette, and replaced 
therein by a corps of Topasses, half Portuguese and 
half Indians, who were also half Christian^ and 
half idolaters. By this a saving of i4,3^^rupees 
was effected, and the safety of the wh(^e place 
endangered by a garrison of troc^ on whom, so 
little reliance could be placed. 

The officers of the Compan/s swice wore, bo& 

• Gibbon. t SeeHfltnway’* 

♦ Boiington’s ** Hbt. Middle 



'-- v';— 'i "' j f ... - 

£uroj)jsm I0nl wrfwrfiy' alWayaWtoie ^msboox^ irtam he iattoduoed many wm refomis. 

or less J:^st 3 e in aeewt to t!he fbnaer, sometimes fie conciliated the affections ofeaU lanH **>^6 the 
proved im^thful j and we are told what seems civil officials, by whom at last, he was so grossly 
incredible, that at this period, about 1740, some insulted, that-he resigned his post and returned 
European officers attained the rank of captain with- home. 

out being able to write. Their pay was small, Strict discipline was first introduced among the 
and hence, in war, it was frequently increased by Company’s land force when the Mutiny Act was 
plunder. made applicable to it, by a Bill which passed Parlia- 

The menaces of the French and Mahrattas ment in 1754. In October it was proclaimed at 
causing an augmentation of the forces at Bombay the gate of the Fort of Bombay, and received the 
and Surat^ distinguished officers of the king's army unanimous assent of the troops upon the parade ; 
took service in India, and young men of good birth and from that day many date the genuine formation 
and education were appointed as cadets. In imi- of the Bombay army. Towards the close of i 7 S^» 
tation of the French East India Company, sepoy Major Chalmers arrived in command of three corn- 
battalions were gradually formed, while a few regi- panics of the Royal Artillery, and this enabled the 
jnents of the line and regular companies of artillery local company to improve upon their model, 
came from Britain. These changes were effected The number of regulars then dh the island was 
with more spirit when war broke out, in 1744, only 1,571, and these comprised maay European 
between the rival commercial Companies. nationalities.* 

While the strife was in progress, two years later, In addition to this there were 3,000 trained 
the Council raised at Surat a native force of 1,000 sepoys; while, at Surat and Cambay, Arabs were 
men, and it was considered politic to recruit them always preferred for garrison service, notwithstanding 
from various castes and nations, and thus were their wayward bursts of wild fanaticism. In 1759, 
seen Arabs and Abyssinians, Hindoos and Mussul- a special corps of 500 sepoys was first disciplined 
mans, Jews, Topasses, and Guebers marching strictly according to the rules of the British army; 
under the Union Jack; and this was the force and it was calculated that, on an emergency, the 
which, as British troops, came to the assistance of presidency could muster 15,750 men, including 
Fort St. David. 450 for the marine service. The covenanted 

It was about this time that, lo obtain an efficient servants, captains of merchantmen, and other 
artillery force, the Bombay Council engag^'d Major Europeans, who formed one company, mustered 
Goodyear, an officer who had served on board about 100. The native population capable of bear- 
the fleet of Admiral Boscawen, and appointed him mg arms amounted to 3,017, and that of Mahim, 
their commandant, and a member of Council, with a town and fort seventeen miles north of Bombay, 
a palanquin and ;£*25o per annum. He then to 1,865 ; but, says a writer, “ so silent are the 
raised the local company of artillery, and the historians of British India regarding the rise ^f 
old system of gJiolafidazees^ witli assistant lascars, the European and native army, that their readers 
was abolished. Ten infantry companies, of seventy might suppose it to have been without any rudi- 
rank and file each, were embodied, making, mental germs, * never to have passed through the 
with officers of all ranks, a total of 841; and pro- slow process of growth, but to have sprung at once 
motion went by seniority. From the service, in into vigorous existence. We read of no mortifica- 
the spirit of the times, all Catholics were by order tions, no blunders, no failures to which men must 
excluded; yet, in spite of this, they secretly enlisted ordinarily submit before their institutioQS attain to 
in such numbers, that the most of the soldiers were, full strength. Such, however, there certainly were, 
ere long, men of that persuasion. The difficulty Even when soldiers had been found, and the living 
of finding Englishmen to serve at first was very material provided for the ranks abundantly, there 
great; ape) most of the officers who served in was continual perplexity when attetnpring to make 
India m those days were Scotchmen. the proper arrangements for dotiung, arming, 

in we find a Captain Alexander De paying, provisioning the troops^ other similar 

Ziegl«; with a company of Swiss under his com- matters.” , 

ma^ servii^ *at Bombay; but they were so ill- At first the dothing kstusd so indifferent 
treated th$ i^lishi* that the most of them and so iir^laiiy supjdiied^ had to 

deserted to Du^eix, , the August of the subse- supply defects thetji^dw,, appearance 

quent year, we fii^ al^ttish baronet, Major Sir -was often tattered aijd The first 

James Foulis, of Kavelston and Colinton, in the g^uine reform in t^' Sepoys was 

county^ of Edinburgh, in command of the troops, • * 








trfjen 

broiulclo&.ttBd 'N^e tdlt 
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tiubtos to 

them from native enemies; and in 1760, the 
uniform of the troops in the three presidencies, 
was assimilated; but all had to complain bitterly 
of the deductions made from their pay for these 
necessaries; while sometimes the Europeans were 
paid daily, and sometimes kept for months in arrears. 

The year mentioned was remarkable for the bitter 
hostility that existed between the Bombay army 
and the civil authorities, defiance of whom seemed 
.to t^ve become a principle among the troops. 
'‘The new code of military law,” says a local 
periodjpal, " the importation of regular troops from 
Britain, the organisation of an army with European 
discipline and admirable appointments, had pro¬ 
duced no better fruit than this. The spirit which 
animated tfie officers was active also in the ranks. 
Desertions were frequent, and Sir James Foulis 
estimated the annual loss from this cause and death, 
at ten per cent So many men deserted from the 
factory in Scinde that sufficient were not left for its 
defence in case of a sudden surprise, and it became 
necessary to release some prisoners for want of a 
guard. Punishments were of frightful severity. At 
Surat, eight Europeans deserted during the military 
operations; all were retaken ; one was shot, and 
the others received r,ooo lashes each. Of seven 
Topasses who deserted a little later, under extenu¬ 
ating circumstances, five were sentenced to be shot; 
but, as an act of mercy, were permitted to escape, 
with 800 or 1,000 lashes. Even the king’s troops 
were contaminated; and at Tellicherry, when called 
into active service, loudly and insubordinately 
uttered the old complaint of want of beef, protest¬ 
ing against the fish rations supplied to them on 
four days of the week.” • 

As the native army increased, its form changed. 
In 1766, we find ten battalions of 1,000 each, with 
three European officers to each corps. In 1770, 
there were eighteen battalions of a similar kind; 
and in 1784, this army had increased to 2,000 
native cavalry and 38,060 infantry. 

For reentiting their forces at home, in 1771, it 
would seem to have been arranged that the India 
Company*were to pay to Government ;£‘6o,ooo for 
permission tQ^^buM barracks in the islands of 
Guernsey atiid *»5oo men, where a regi¬ 

ment of reendts was to be form^ for service in 
India, men each; 

one Germans, and 

one of^ti&a 3 ^Ft^^r££^'i^h 6 i^ from themi 

'originated the 

genemi A batt^on 



drafte frwri Woblwti^'i 
to pay ;^io,6oo aamiallyr; 
were to be constituted thus, ks a 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one 
for the whole. Then, for each 
major, seven captains, eight lieutenEit^' skykn 
ensigns, one adjutant, one quartermaster, 
eight cadets, three surgeons, twenty-one sergeants,^ 
twenty-one corporals, thirty drums and ^es, 700 
privates. The king’s Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Isle of Guernsey was to command all these troops 
prior to their embarking for India.* 

In Madras, the military system progressed very 
slowly, as there was a strong prejudice against the 
enlistment of natives, from a fear that*the power 
thus created might be turned against ourselves; 
while among the Europeans the want of military 
spirit is said to have been remarkable. The factors 
were unwilling to carry arms, and for the young 
men who served under them, soldiering seemed to 
have but few attractions; for in those days the 
hfghest ambition of a Briton in India was to 
accumulate a fortune and return home; but, by the 
close of the half-century, when the French were off 
its coast, the military preparations at Madras were 
somewhat considerable; only a few hundreds of 
the troops were Europeans, while several thousands 
were sepoys and Topasses. 

In Bengal, the process of raising a native army 
was similar to that in the other two provinces j but 
the natives were there sworn in—the Hindoo by the 
waters of the Ganges, and the Mussulman by the 
Koran—and organised as regular soldiers; but this 
took place at a later period than at Bombay or 
Madras, as, in 1707, when Calcutta became the seat 
of a presidency, the garrison consisted of about 300 
sepoys only; but 10*1739, the Mahratta incursions 
necessitated the enrolment of whole companies of 
natives, and in later years the discipline of the 
sepoys there was more complete, thoroughly 
organised on the European system, and the ranks 
were filled by men chiefly from the upper provinces, 
but often natives of Burmah, Assam, Malabar, and 
other places were found among them. 

, Of the three presidencies, Bombay alone arrived 
at the dignity of possessing a regular navy, for 
although Bengal had a marine service, in most 
respects it was more like a mercantile marine, each 
Indiaman being a species of armed lettefof marque. 
Madras was without any naval establishment; but 
that of Bombay guarded the Malabar coast, and 
protected the interests of Britain and India in the 
Gulis of Persia and Arabia. 

• Scots Magx^itUt 177^ 
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In the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
the condition of the Company's marine was at a 
somewhat low ebb; for as good officers and seamen 
were then invariably paid off in time of pqace, it 
became difficult to procure either in time of war ; 
but after the reductions consequent to a time of 
peace, in 174*, the Bombay navy was thus 
organised:— 

, There was a superintendent, under whom were 
eight commanders (one being styled the com- 


[1770. 

twenty guns (6 to 12-pounder5), fi^e ketches ca^ng 
from eight to fourteen guns (4 to 6-pounders), eight 
gallivats, and one praam. The officers were in¬ 
creased in number, by two commanders, ten more 
lieutenants; and, to improve the morale of the whole, 
divine service was now first performed on board, 
and all gambling, swearing, &c., strictly forbidden; 
and in 1761, a regular uniform was adopted by 
the officers, who, by the Governor in Council, were 
“ ordered to wear blue frock coats, turned up with 


... I 



SEPOYS, 1757. 


roodore), three first-lieutenants, four third officers, 
and six masters of gallivats. In the first rank 
of fighting vessels were two grabs, the Restoration 
and Prize, the former manned by eighty 

Europe^ and fifty-one lascars ; the latter by fifty 
Europeans and thirty-one lascars. On board of the 
praams were thirty Europeans and twenty lascars. 
Complaints of fitvouritism being common in those 
days, it WaS at last ordered that all promotions 
should be iwgdUited by the dates of commissions. 

After war broke out between France and Britain, 
the appearance oTRiCTch men-of-war and priva¬ 
teers in Indian waters, in 1744, compelled Bombay 
to augment her marine, which was now ordered to 
consist of three ^ips of twenty guns each, a grab of 


yellow, dress-coats and waistcoats of the same 
colour, and according to regulated pattern. Large 
boot-sleeves and facings of gold lace were the 
fashion for the superior grades, while the midship¬ 
men and masters of gallivats were to rest contented 
with small round cuffs and no facings.** ^ 

In 1824, the Honourable Company's marine 
consisted of fifteen sail, ships and brigs* Two of the 
former were named the .flkrfwgj and the Teign^ 
mouth. The total numtoa of crews were 
only 558 Europeans ami no 

officers. The command'vested 
in a superintendent^ who. of rear- 

admiral The internal by 

him also, widi the aid of a MariiSb Bqard, which was 









THE BOMBAY MARINE 



I7OI.J _ . ___ 

comppsed of hiijself, the master-attendant, aind 
boat-ma^er, till it was dissolved in 1830. At the 
commencement of the Burmese war, several vessels 
of the marine joined H.M. fleet, and acted in 
concert with it, and their fitness for warlike pur¬ 
poses is well described by Captoin Marryat, who 

served in the same squadron. 

In 1828, Captain Sir duties Malcolm, of the 


Sit 

from one port to another; and also for su^ 
pression of piracy to the eastward^ particul^ly id 
the Straits of Malacca and Singapore, till dial duty 

was undertaken by H.M. ships. * . 

In 1830, Sir Charles Malcolm estimated mat 
not less than ten sail were necessary to repress 
piracy in the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and Gulf 

of Cutch.* 


Royal Navy, arrived in Bombay to act as super- 
intendent; in the following year martial la.w was 
extended to the service, and the bfficere took rank 

with those of the king’s fleet , j i. ■ 

The narivei employed as soldiers on board these 
vessels were dt^ed from the Bombay Marine 
battalion,'* corps 700 strong, knd well disciplmed. 

These vessels ■ were, in tithe of peace, chiefly 
emplttyed treasure from the 

Malabar o^'tQ;SoiBbity,and|of important packets 


Thus, in time, the marine of Bombay, with im¬ 
proved discipline, increased numbers, and a hand¬ 
some uniform, became quite a Uttle navy, though it 
did not call itself so’; for it was thrown mto the 
shade by the occasional presence of our stotely 
first-rates, and dashing frigates but 
war, like those of many other Indi^en ^ 
their way at sea, were second to those of no navy 

in the world. 

1837. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

HYDER ALI AND SWARTZ THE MISSIONARY.—INVASION OF THE CARNATIC.—DESTRUCTION OF 

COLONEL BAILLIE’S TROOPS. 


Silently but actively Hyder Ali, for the space of 
seven years, had been concocting schemes with the 
'French at Pondicherry, increasing and disciplining 
his forces, and preparing and perfecting the sinews 
of war by a system, of finance, that, curiously 
enough, has been applauded by some writers, 
though it consisted chiefly in extortion from his 
subjects, and the pillage of his neighbours. An 
illiterate m^, Hyder could neither read nor write ; 
yet he was a good mental arithmetician in a certain 
way, and he was assisted by learned Brahmins, who 
were ^eat accountants and expert financiers; but 
his chief resource was the old Indian practice of 
pouncing upon any man of reputed wealth ; and if 
he escaped Hyder by suicide, his family and 
servants w«re Iwbarously tortured till the secreted 
hoards^wm attained. 

A Brihniin dewan sent a dying declaration, that 
the fidTamount of his fortune, was 50,000 pagodas, 
and ptayed him to receive the money into the 
treas^^ and leave his family untouched and in 
peace. Hyder took the money, and though 
doubting not that a judicious application of torture 
might have led to the disgorging of more, he made a 
merit i^leaving the family free; but his next dewan, 
alsp ^Ac^min, was frightfully tortured till he gave 
up farthing he had, on which he was per¬ 

mitted to crawl away, a beggared cripple. 

His was a Mussulman, an able and 

but he, too, was subjected to 
under it, as he had no money to 
give Another .dewan, on being dismissed from 

office, declared solemnly that all he possessed was 
10,000 rupees, which he had when appointed, so 
he was flung into a dungeon, where he died, and 
the rupees were taken from his family, who were 
thus r^ttced to beggary. 

The imiBflio&&ry Swartz, who lived some time in 
Mysore, fhiri of Hyder :— 

** He through fear; two hundred people 

with whipf lb'^tbeirj hands stand always ready for 
duty, ftfr day' passes on which numbers are 
not flogged.' llyder implies die same cat to all 
transgressors id&e—gentlemen and horse-keepers, 
tax-gatherers and^ his It will hardly be 

believed what punishments are inflicted on the 
collectoiik .One of th^ was tied up, and two men 
came their whips and cut him dreadfully; 


with sharp nails they tore his flesh asunder, and 
then scourged him afresh while his shrieks rent the 
air." 

To extort money by torture was common then 
all over the East, from Pekin to the Golden Hern, • 
and was not unknown in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and even in England under the moi^ bar¬ 
barous of the Plantagencts, “ when men buried in 
the earth what they could not secure in trade or in 
banks, and the jiossession of which they could not 
own without danger.'” 

So by such means the treasury of Mysore was 
well filled, and all the weight that money could 
give, was on the side of Hyder when he began to 
prepare for war against us in 1780. 

In the preceding year, the governor. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, endeavoured to ascertain his precise in¬ 
tentions, and for this purpose resorted to the Rev, 
Mr. Swartz, the eminent Danish missionary, whom 
Bishop Heber, in his Journal, characterises as being 
one of the most active and fearless, successful and 
able missionarie.s who had appeared since the days 
of the Apostle.?. While pursuing his labours in 
Tanjore, Sir Hector Munro invited him to visit 
Mddras, when the governor pressed him to make 
a journey of inquiry to Seringapatam; as the object 
was to prevent the effusion of human blood, th^ 
good missionary undertook it, as he records, for 
three reasons: “First, because the mission to 
Hyder was not attended by political intrigues; 
second, because this would enable me to announce 
the Gospel of God my Saviour in many parts where 
it had never been known before; and third, as the 
honourable Company and the Government had 
shown me repeated kindness, I conceived that by 
this journey I might give them some marks of my 
gratitude.” 

Accordingly h? wrote to Hyder, announcing bis 
visit, and on the 25th of August, 1779, he-entered 
Seringapatam; and in his first interview with the 
dreaded despot, he tells us fliat lafter desired 
him .to take a seat beside him, of 

exquisite tapestry. He listened ^0 had 

to advance with poUteness 
openly and unreseiwedl)^ 

yet that, nevertheless^ he Was ^ ill peace 

with them, provided*-*^;** W what, 
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Mr. Swartz omits to tell. In Hyder’s army he 
fouird 9. body df European troops, French and 
Germans, together with some Malabar Christians, 
among all of whom he pushed his missionary work, 
and to whom he preached every Sunday. He had 
many interviews with Hyder, on whom he urged 
friendship and peace. On one occasion Swartz 
said that he deemed the subject of his visit in no 
wise derogatory to the office of a.minister of God, 
who is a God of Peace.” 

“ Very well,” replied Hyder—“ very well. I am 
of ,^e same opinion with you; and wish that the 
English may be as studious of peace as you are. 
If they offer me the hand of peace and concord I 
will not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned, very well satisfied with the suc¬ 
cess of his peaceful mission, early in October, to find 
that in th? preAding month Sir Thomas Rumbold 
had strangely taken measures to render war with 
Mysore inevitable, by sending Colonel Harper 
with a force to aid Bassulet Jung at Adoni, in 
defiance of a remonstrance from Nizam Ali. The 
colonel began his march, pursuing a route which 
for 200 miles led through the most difficult passes 
in the territories of the Nizam and of Hyder, who 
had both avowed their resolution to bar the way; 
a fact which the Madras Government not only 
utterly ignored, but even omitted to ask permission 
to make the movement, on the singular plea that 
friendly states might always march their armies 
through each other's territories. 

The consequence pf all this folly was, that when 
Colonel Harper’s force entered a narrow and 
tortuous valley between gloomy and precipitous 
hills, he found his further progress barred by a 
great abattis of felled trees, with their branches 
thrown outward, and lined with musketry, while 
along the heights on each flank, were troops moving 
collaterally with his line of march, and another 
force was closing up his rear. 

Out of this terrible snare he had barely time to 
escape by a precipitous and rather ignominious 
retreat, on which he was immediately reinforced 
from Madras,' while a remonstrance was sent to 
Hyder on his “ unfriendly behaviour.” He replied, 
by intubating his resolution not to allow any British 
force to Teacl^ which was then a town of con¬ 
siderable sti^engfri^'in the Bala^haut territories ; nor 
would he penpit Ijis inveterate enemy, Mohammed 
Ali^to Ol^^^posseasion of Gantooi, the jaghire of 
Bassulet coiiditi^s whatever. And 

this sending troops who' 

tavagedvtbe^itt^ its very walls. 

in.:.an airicward 

pred)cment^V'^;;^. ^dz;«irh ^upon himsdf the 


vengeance of the terrible Hyder, and was threat¬ 
ened with that of his brother*: and now Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, fearing the complication he had created, 
just before he quitted Madras in bad health, end 
conceiving that something might be effected by 
another peaceful mission, in February, 1780, 
dispatched Mr. Gray, formerly of the Bengal Civil* 
Service, on an errand that proved worse then 
useless; for now Hyder Ali, who had exhausted 
the whole of his small stock of patience upon the 
gentle Swartz, became filled with sudden fury, and 
confident in his strength, after prayers in all the 
mosques, and grotesque and uncouth ceremomes 
in all the Hindoo temples, quitted Seringapatam 
in the month of June at the head of a force 
“which had probably not been equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed, in strength and efficient^ 
by any native army that had ever been assembled 
in the south of India.” * 

Its total strength was 90,000 men, of whom 
28,000 alone were cavalry. In addition to his 
wellrdrilled infantry, he had 40,000 pjBons, 2,000 
artillery and rocketeers, 400 Europeans, and a 
complete staff of French officers to direct every¬ 
thing on the best European plans. His. train 
consisted of 100 pieces of cannon of all cahbres. 

With his fierce heart fired alike by. pride and 
the promptings of revenge, Hydet beheld this 
great host, with its myriad camp-followers, pouring 
through the wild passes down upon the plains of 
the Carnatic from the high table-land of Mysore, 
that great kingdom of his own creation,, and ere 
long, for a time, he was everywhere triiunphant 
Of Hyder's invasion one of the most eloquent 
men of the age spoke thus :— 

“Having terminated his disputes with .every 
enemy and rival, who buried their mutiud ani¬ 
mosities in theircommon detestation,, he . drew 
from every quarter whatever savage feri>city : could 
add to his new rudiments in the art of destruction; 
and compounding all the materials of finy, havoc, 
and desolation into one black cloud,* he hung for 
awhile on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst 
the authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor which, Idackened . 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of war the 
like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, 
and which no tongue can adequately telL - All die 
horrors of war before known or heard of were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal 
fire blasted every field, consumed every .bouse, 
destroyed every temple. The .miserable inJuaMtants 

, • Colonel WUks, 
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fleeing from their flaming villages, in part were 
slaughter^; others, without regard to sex, to age, 
to the respect of rank or sacredness of function— 
father? tom from children, husbands from wives— 
enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amid the 
goading spears of drivers^ and the trampling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in a. 
hostile and unknown land. Those who were able 
to evade this tempest fled to the walled cities; 
•but in escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they 
fell into the jaws of famine.” * 

There is more of eloquence, perhaps, than of 
accuracy in this quotation ; for the object of Hyder 
was to conquer not destroy the fertile Carnatic; 
but in too many instances he was incapable of; 
repressing ihe ferocity and marauding propensities ] 
of kifi troops. To meet this immense force so care -1 
fully developed arid carefully prepared by Hyder, I 
the presidency of Madras had an empty treasury, 
a factious and divided Council, an army only some 
6,000 strong, including their sepoys, all wholly 1 
unarranged for a campaign, and scattered over the , 
wide tract of country around Trichinopoly, Pondi-! 
cherry, Arcot, and Madras, some cantoned and 
some in forts, but all far apart, and ill supplied 
with provisions and all the munition of war. 

No reliance whatever could be placed upon the 
troops of our ally, the Nabob of tlie Carnatic, and 
this was soon proved by their taking to flight in 
masses, or deserting also in masses to Hy^er Ali. 
It was difficult to collect the scattered forces of 
Madras, and nowhere were they strong enough to 
check the overwhelming columns and rapid advance 
of the Mysoreans, to whom some places were sur¬ 
rendered by treachery, and others through despair; 1 
but Sir Hector Munro was advancing at the head ; 
of one body of troops, and his countryman, Colonel 
Baillie at the head of another^ but ere this, once j 
again from Mount St. Thomas, near Madras, the ! 
flames of rapine could be seen by night, and the 
black columns of smoke towering skyward by day, 
before orders were given to get our troops in 
motion; and once more, as in the previous war, 
blacks and .whites gathered in trembling crowds 
under tbei|pins of Fort St. George, as being the 
only plaee.iWbere they could find safety. 

Colo^ Harper's little column at Guntoor, on 
the conunasd being taken by Colonel Baillie, was 
the first that’ began to move southward, while a 
fast sailiag-'Shi^/ flyiog all her canvas spread 
befene monsoon, brought the terrible 

tidings to Calcnttayimf^ming from Warren Hastings 
men and moneys 01; 'l&dras. would be lost, and a 
de^h 4 >low stru^ to ^^Bnfisk Empire in India. 

V ftdaioiid Burke. 


So* Hastings resolved to suspend the incapable 
Council of Madras, and to coAmit to .Sir' Eyre 
Coote the whole administration of the war. 

Colonel Braithwaite, commanding in Pondi¬ 
cherry, was ordered to advance on Madras by the 
way of Chingleput. Colonel Cosby, commanding 
at Trichinopoly, was ordered to join the main army 
collecting under Sir Hector Munro. But mean¬ 
while, many fortified places were falling as stated, 
into the hands of Hyder, and chiefly through the 
treachery or cowardice of the killedars of the 
Nabob Mohammed Ali. Lord Macleod (who had 
served under the Pretender at Culloden, and now, 
as a soldier of fortune, had become a Swedish 
lieutenant-general), arrived in Madras Roads on 
the 20th of January, 1780, at the head of his own 
regiment, the Macleod Highlandei's (now the 71st 
of the Line), 1,000 strong, and the lasf act of the 
effete Council was to the effect that he should 
command in the field, and take post at Madras. But 
Sir Hector Munro, with less judgment, it is averred, 
insisted that the place for battle should be Con- 
jeveram, and he carried his point in this movement, 
which was strongly condemned by Colonel Baillie, 
then pushing on from Guntoor. 

On the 20th of July, 17B0, Hyder, after issuing 
through the pass of Chingama, dispatched his 
second son, Kurreem Sahib, with 5,000 cavalry to 
plunder Porto Novo (called by the Hindoos Paran- 
guipet), thirty-six miles from Pondicherry, off which 
a French armament was then hovering, while a 
large body of horse spread over the country to 
pillage and devastate it. On the 21st of August, 
Hyder was before Arcot, where he learned the 
British forces had begun their march for Conjeveram, 
forty-two miles distant, where Munro halted on the 
29th, the same day that Hyder quitted Arcot 

By incredible exertions Munro had collected a 
force of 5,209 men, of whom the only Europeans 
were the Highlanders of Lord Macleod, and one 
battalion of the Company’s service, 'with the 
European grenadiers of another corps. He had 
with him eight days’ rice, and was anxiously waiting 
to form a junction with Colonel Baillie, who was 
coming on with a force stated by one authority to 
be 3,000 strong, by another 2,8x3. * 

This junction Hyder resolved to. prevent, and 
sent his son, the terrible T^pp^ iSdhiW ^th fully 
5,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, a bu^)ixT(^alar force, 
and sixty heavy guns, wi^ if he 

could do so, every ximn of 
On the 25th of August, 

of,what was in store river 

Cortelaw, and as^U on 

its northern bank, ihbat puUah ^ 




.THE AMBUSH. 
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became filled and swollen by the sudden mountain 
rains,: and next morning it. was utterly impassable. 
Six days did the unfortunate officer wait ffiere 
anxjk>usly. for some indication that the fatal, river 
was!.about to subside; but seeing none, he wrote'to 
the'CeoventmeQtjjproposing to descend to its mouth 
at Enore, and there cross it by means of boats. 
This letter was never answered; but on the 4th 
of September he contrived, by a subsidence of 
the waters, to reach Perambaucam, within fifteen 
miles of Munro’s camp, where he was compelled 
to halt and take up a position, on finding that 
‘TippSo, who had been watching all his movements, 
had made certain dispositions to attack him. 

Thdtgh the disparity between the strength of the 
forces was great, a three hours* contest ensued, 
during which tlTe British troops, wliile weary by a 
long and fSreed anarch, and weakened by hunger, 
fought with matchless bravery, and the action was 
indecisive, though Tippoo would have given way 
but for the fiery energy of his French staff-officers. 
The result was, that Baillie wrote to Munro, stating 
that in the exhausted state of his troops he was 
unable to join him, and hoped to be succoured on 
his present ground. At the same time Tippoo 
wrote to his father Hyder, saying that without fresh 
troops success was impossible. 

For some unaccountable reason the general failed 
to comply with the colonel’s request at once, and 
meantime Hyder, whose camp was only six miles 
distant, made a movement which gave him com¬ 
mand of the very road by which any succours must 
come. Munro, who was afraid to risk the loss of 
liis chief stronghold, the great and stately pagoda 
of Conjeveram, wherein lay his provisions, baggage, 
and heavy guns, after a delay of three days—days 
of dreadful anxiety to Baillie’s little force—reinforced 
him by. the grenadier and light companies of the 
Mat^eod Highlanders, under Captains John Lindsay 
and B^d, (aftepvards Sir David Baird), and two 
company of Eutppean grenadiers, the whole being 
under Colonel Fletcher, an officer 

him to reach his 
id y adopting a route- of his 
tteaidierous guides who 
t*By this d^terous 
with; 

5^4'5,7 20 mm 

he should be 
vBtarted for that 

I * 

ber. Hyder, 
his usual 


attempt to move 



till informed by his spies that Munro was apparently 
remaining quietly at Conjevecam, on which, aa sooB 
as darkness fell, he sent on the greater portion of 
his infantry and canzion to cut off thd. dhomed 
column, which had not marched uM'' 

P erambaucum when it fell into a ten&le ambuKsade 
prepared for it in a dense jungly grove, through 
which Hyder knew it must pass, and where, he had 
raised three great batteries—one in the front, and 
one on each flank—armed with fifty’^even piec^ of* 
cannon. 

Hyder’s masses, lurking amid the dark jungle, 
allowed our weary troops, toiling on in the d^lc, 
though kept on the alert by occasional shots frcmi 
vedettes, and flights of rockets, to come almost within 
pistol-shot of the masked works, when »roar, as if 
the earth had been rent asunder, shook the place, 
and the gloomy grove became filled with flashes 
and smoke, as all the guns opened on every side 
with round shot and grape, while the rattle of 
musketry in a fourth quarter, announced that they 
had been attacked in rear. Baillie had with him 
ten guns, but as he was moving in a, kind of hollow 
square, with his sick, wounded, baggage, and stores 
in the centre, there was great difficulty in using 
them. 

In this attack were thirty batt^ons of sepoy 
infantry, with 400 Europeans under Colondi Lally 
and other French officers, who, we are toW, when 
day dawned, were struck with admiration at the 
manner in which the Highlanders, led by Captain 
Baird, a man of great stature, “perfonned their 
evolutions, in the midst of all the tumult and peril, 
with as much coolness and steadiness os if on 
parade,’* So stern was the resistance, that by six 
a.m., victory was actually declaring for Dur little 
band, when, after many bloody repulses— no less 
than thirteen in succession—the flower ., of the 
Mysore horse gave way, and Colonel' 
his Europeans, was ordered to cover, tlfce itetfeat 

But a sudden change took place^>,twij ‘bf our 
tumbrils blew up, destroying several lives and,most 
of the ammunition at a time when the pouches of 
those who struggled and staggered pn^yard over 
the dead and dying were almost en^ply;,and now 
the whole, crowded into a helpfess iinass, were 
mowed down by sabre, or shot in'hundreds. The 
whole of the sepoys were soon annihilaittd,’'atid the 
Europeans, now reduced to four, hundred men, 
fought in a kind of square, or mob, tite . men with 
their bayonets, and the officers with, their swords. 
Waving a white handkerchief, Colcmcl Baillie sought 
quaft^, and .b^evlhg it was granted) g^e die 

arms, and the inoiMBt this was 
them^to i^ulge in 
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universal and unresisted slaughter, in which'the heavy stores into a deep tank, and as bc^iad only 
young soldiers of* Hyder " amused themselves with one day's rice remauiing, began his ftftreat' 
fleshing their swords and exhibiting their skill on Chingleput, where he found none of fhe provisions 
men already most inhumanly mangled, on the sick which should have been stored for him foere’ by 
and wounded in the dhoolies, and even on women Mohammed Ali; but he had the satid&ciiori of 
and children.”* being joined at that jjlace by the detachment of 

The very few who survived were saved by the Colonel Cosby, 
merciful interposition of Colonel Lally and his After some hesitation, Sir Hector now matted 
Frenchmen j but no human language, anil no pen, north eastward, for Mount St. Thomas, whete he 



RUINED TEMPLE OF CHILLAMBARAM. 


can desqribe the future sufferings of the few that 
fell mtpV'd^'hands of Hyder Ali. Sixty-eight 

Colonel Fletcher. Colonel 
died of his wounds; Captain 


i^jB^JtevWachained to another prisoner 
^Ik/dotig^n at Seringapatam, where 


and^th: 

1 . _ ' 






awty folir, 3^ears. 


■ 7 “ 7 


every I 
of^^i 


IVUl, 

— of BaiUie’s 
w;MWfJ[i:-iji|hOttld hkve succoured with 

imw compelled that 
morning 
wM '-^''liw'gtms" and 


took up a position at Marmalong, with a riycr pro¬ 
tecting his front, while Hyder remained forty miles 
distant, in his strongly-intrenched camp at Mboser- 
wauke; and so for the time ended a |lf?enty-one 
days’ campaign, which was full of disaster, but not 
dishonour to the British arms, though the result 
excited the greatest consternation at Madras, and 
scarcely less so in Calcutta, where, however, more 
vigorous counsels prevailed, and it was revived to 
supply the former with all requisite forces and 
treasure. Hyder meanwhile remained in hia camp, 
of which Coltmel Wilks has given the fotiowipg 
forcible picture:— 
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**His*, camp, like,that of most Indian armies, seine tents and splendid canopies; horses, oxen, 
exhibited* a motley collection of covers from the elephants, and camels; all interfnixed without any 
scorching sun and dews of the night, variegated exterior mark of order or design, except? the flags 
according to the taste or means of each individual, of the chiefs, which usually mark the centres of a 
by extensive enclosures of coloured calico sur- congeries of these masses; the only regular part of 
rounding superb suites of tents; by ragged cloths the encampment being the streets of shops, each, 
or blsuikcts stretched over sticks or branches; palm- of which is constructed in the manner of a booth 
leaves hastily spread over similar supports; hand- at an English fair.” • 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

SIR E. COOTE TAKES COMMAND IN THE CARNATIC.—DARING ACT OF- LIEUTENANT F^LINT.-a-HYDER’S 
SHIPS DESTROYED.—THE PAGODA OF CHILI.AMBARAM AITACKED, ETC. 

On the 5th of November, 1780, Sir Eyre Coote ] and the gallant Popham was recalled from the 
arrived in Madras, bringing with him fifteen lacs of j Jumna. Sir Eyre, who had but recently returned 
rupees, 500 British troops, Ooo lascars, and about ! from Europe, gave Hastings his entire support, and 
fifty gentlemen volunteers. A considerable body ■ recognising the spirit, wisdom, and decision of his 
of native infantry were ordered to march through j plans, though now somewhat infirm in health, he 
the country of Moodajee Bhonsla, whom Hastings 1 assumed the task confided to him cheerfully and 
had succeeded in withdrawing from Hyder’s cause ] with enthusiasm—the task of grappling with the 
after he had actually sent 3o,qoo cavalry towards ■ dreaded Hyder. 

the maritime district of Cuttack for the p’^rposc of | Aware tlial more reinforcements would be re- 
invading Bengal. But for the energy of Hastings ^ quired for that purpose, and knowing sinceGoddard^s 
at this crisis, it is, perhaps, too probable that tliere [ expedition to Surat, that the native troops might 
would have been an end of our power in India— ’ be trusted on long marches, Hastings resolved to 
in the Carnatic and the Northern Circars mo.st ■ prepare anotlier column to move on. Madras by 
certainly. ’ land, and strained every nerve to procure the b^st 

He had to contend with an empty exchequer, officers and men; and thus, early in the year 1781, 
and a Council that not even the pressure of danger this force, under Colonel Pearse, the counterpart 
CQUI4 inspire with unanimity. The fifteen lacs of Goddard, began its route through Cuttack, 
conjanitted to the care of Sir Eyre as a supply for | the Northern Circars, and more than half of the 
the army, Hastings had gathered by sending mis- Carnatic, a distance of fully 1,100 miles, through 
sives and agents over the land to wherever it could a country intersected by many great rivers, which 
be procured—at Patna, Moorshedabad, lAicknow, were all to be crossed nearest their mouths, and 
and Bfmares, ** wherever he had a claim or could where, therefore, they were broadest. Pearse’s 
cmtT—for all considerations gave way in his cblumn consisted of five small battalions of sepoys, 
nund '^ i d^e paramount duty of preserving the a few native cavalry and artillery. These overcame 
Biitish Empire in the East. If he could have every obstacle, reached Madras at a tnpst critical 
coined his bbdy —his soul too—into lacs of rupees, time, and proved of great service in the.tyar. 
he wtmid done it at this tremendous crisis.” Prior to this, on the 19th Septemto, 1780, 
And iioiv he tipmsd "With confidence to the veteran, Hyder again invested Arept, which, hlohammed 
Sir Eyre , Coo$e^. w fought under Clive at Ali considered as his capital, wid J^'CcmiSfequently 

Pla^y, whp.^;had defeated Lally and Bussy at expended a great sum to 

Wahdiwa^ Pondicherry in the last by a European engineer, it with a 

w^.^ . , . - rampart having bastions, 

Pei^ concbxded with . Sdndia; amicable ravelins or lunettes, made 

anai^E«ment8 WW inade with other Mahiatta beyond a ditch, 

chji^ under the guarantee of the Rajah of Berar, • indu.? 
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Ryder's biktteries approaches proved so suc^^ 
cessful, that after six weeks of open trenches, two 
breaches were reported practicable, and against these 
two columns—one led' by Tippoo Sahib and Mha 
Mirza Khan—rushed to the assault. Both proved 
eventually successful, and the European troops, 
after retiring into the citadel, were compelled to 
surrender by the treachery of the native infantry 
whom Hyder’s gold had corrupted. 

Sir Eyre Coote was unable to take the field 
before the 17th of January, 1781, when he did so 
a“t thVhead of only 1,700 Europeans, and about 
5,000 native troops, the movements of which were 
greatly Impeded by the want of draught cattle, 
Hyder’s fleet horse having swept the country of 
everything. Thus, small vessels laden with stores 
had to acconBpan)^ the movements of the army, and 
keep close in shore. At that time Hyder was fully 
occupied by the investment of five different garrisons 
defended by British officers. Amboor, one of 
these, had capitulated on the 13th; but Chingleput, 
another, was relieved by the advance of Coote 
on the 19th. In the fort of Carangoly Hyder had 
placed a garrison of 700 Mysoreans; but as 
information came to Coote that they were about to 
leave it, he sent 1,000 bayonets in the night, under 
a Captain Davis, to take ‘it by surprise. The 
garrison was found under arms; but the captain 
blew open the gates and look the fort by assault, 
and by doing so inspired the troops with confidence. 

Wandiwash, the scene of so much fighting in 
these years, was preserved to us (when, by treachery, 
it was about to become the prey of Hyder) by a 
remarkable act of daring on the part of a young 
officer, Lieutenant Flint. On the approach of 
Hyder, the killedar, an officer of Mohammed Ali, 
became justly suspected, so Flint was‘dispatched 
with only 100 men to get possession of the place. 
Though threatened that the guns of the fort would 
be turned upon him if he dared to approacli the 
walls, he nevertheless did so, saying that he had a 
letter from the nabob, which he was ordered to 
deliver into the hands of the killedar alone, and for 
this purpose begged admission with a few men. 
The killedar refused, but agreed to receive the 
letter in ihe space that lay between the outer and 
inner barri^. Attended by only four faithful sepoys, 
Lieutenanf Flfht Entered, and found the killedar 
sitting surrounded by several officers, 

with tMj^ as his {^rsonal guard, and 

a hund^;Jiej^3^ ebawfl up for his protection, 
their wl^l^'^^eS; glea^ninig jnitevolently 
out of ‘ 

Afrer' a Flint tbnfeSsed 

that he*had no as an equivalent 


therefore, the order of Sir Eyre Coote, ncdcg m 
concert with Mohammed Ali; but this the killedttr 
treated with contempt—he desired the lieutenant 
to be gone instantly, and rose to depart On this 
Flint seized him by the throat, and threatened kiw 
with instant death if he raised a hand for lescOe, 
while the four sepoys levelled their weapons at his 
breast. At that moment the rest of the little de¬ 
tachment rushed in, and Wandiwash became 
on the very day it was to have been surrendered to 
Hyder. Overawed by the resolute courage of this 
hardj' >oiing Briton, the nabob's garrison agreed to 
serve under his orders,«and he at once took every 
means to defend it. 

As a stratagem to induce surrender, Pyder col¬ 
lected all the wives and children of the garrison 
whom he had captured at a neighbouring village, 
and, surrounded by guards, drove them in a scream¬ 
ing and clamouring crowd towards the walls, pre¬ 
ceded by a flag of truce, on the bearer of which 
Flint with his own hand levelled a gun. He fired; 
the flag vanished and the crowd dispersed. This 
was on the 30th of December, 1780. By the i6th 
of January in the following year, when the enemy 
were working tlieir way by galleries into the ditch, 
Flint repulsed them by a sortie; after which, and 
on hearing tidings of the fall of Carangoly, and the 
approach of Sir Eyre Coote, they abandoned the 
siege on the 24th, when Flint had expended his 
last cartridge. 

After this, nearly six months elapsed before the 
army was enabled to act with brilliancy in the field, 
owing to the wretchedness of its equipment, and 
the defect of all commissariat. 

After the affair of Wandiwash, Hyder had such 
a wholesome dread of the name of Coote, that it is 
said he was inclined to treat with him and retire by 
the Ghauts, when th*e sudden arrival of a French 
fleet gave him new courage, and compelled the 
British to change their line of march, and encamp 
on the heights above Pondicherry, from whence 
they could see the enemy’s squadron at anchor in 
llie roadstead. On the capture of Pondicherry the 
British commander had contented himself with the 
partial destruction of the fortifications, and putting 
into it a slender garrison, which had been withdrawn 
on this new invasion by Hyder. The French 
officers had given their parole, and the inhabitants 
had been permitted to continue their usual avoca¬ 
tions; but now the temptation became too great, 
when they saw our people flying from the place m 
all directions, and ere the armament from France 
appeared, they had made our resident a 
flown to arms, enlisted sepoys, and. ceflfocted a 
store of provisions at a convenient idfistancip Stbm 
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Porto Novo. Coote, upon this, disarmed the in¬ 
habitants, and then marched to destroy their dep6t 

Encouraged by the arrival of the French shipping, 
Hyder now descended to the coast, with the inten¬ 
tion of protecting that dep6t, and for this purpose 
moved on ?hir right flank, with the intention of 
keeping open his communication with the fleet. 
On one occasion the two armies were so close to 
each other that the veteran Coote, with the spirit 
and agility of his earlier years, left his palaiupiin, 
mounted his horse, and spurred along the lines, 
telling the troops that the day had come for heating 
Hyder; but the latter did not accept his challenge 
to fight, as he began a rearward movement into the 
interior, .dispirited by the disap]>earance of the 
French squadron, which, with the old hereditary 
dread of ours, sailed for the Isle of France on the 
17th of February, 1781, on hearing of the approach 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes. 

Coote was now incapable of following Hyder, as 
a dangerous sickness had broken out in liis army, 
and the country had been so wasted by war that 
it was impossible to find forage for his cattle. 
Thus Hyder and Tippoo were enabled to penetrate 
into the rich and beautiful province of Tanjore and 
give all to fire and sword ; after which the latter 
ventured to menace Wandiwash again ; but the 
Mysore shipping suffered much at the liands of ours. 

Thus, in the November of 1780, H.M.S. Sartine 
(twenty-eight guns), in company witli two armed 
Bombay snows, being off Mangalore, discovered 
two of Hyder’s ships close under tlie Ice of the 
land. The boats were manned and armed, and 
the Mysoreans attacked. One was cut out trium¬ 
phantly, and the other driven on shore; but during 
this service the Sartine grounded on some rocks, 
was bilged, and had to be abandoned. Soon after, 
Sir Edward Hughes, K.B., being off the same port 
with the squadron, consisting of eleven sail (seven 
of which were of the line), discovered several of 
Hyder’s ships at anchor in the roads. As the water 
shoaled too much for our shipping to attack them, 
the boats were piped away to do so, under the guns 
of the two Bombay snows. Amid a heavy fire from 
the enemy's cannon the boats were steadily and 
fleetly rowed in, and with hearty cheers the enemy’s 
ships, to the number of five, were boarded and 
taken. Three^ carrying respectively twenty-eight, 
twenfy-six, and twelve guns, were burned; one, of 
ten, was takftn i andther, of ten, was driven on shore 
and .destroyed ; wlule a sixth escaped by throwing 
her artiUezy overbc&d. But in this service we 
had sixty-two of 9II ranks killed and wounded.* 

Tile admiral, having thus destroyed the infant 

• Schomberg. 


t -—* 

navy of Mysore, then bore away for Bombay to 
refit; but the middle of June saw him at Madras 
with reinforcements from the former presidency. 

On the 16th of that month, Sir Eyre Coote began 
to move westward, and two days after he crossed 
the Velaur, a river which, after traversing the 
Carnatic, falls into the Bay of Bengal. His object 
was to attempt the capture of the fortified pagoda 
of Chillambaram, a magnificent edifice, a miracle of 
grotesque and elaborate carving, dedicated to the 
worship of Siva, one of the triad of the triple Hindu 
divinity. The details and carvings of this stately 
pagoda remind one of the lines of Dante in the 
“ Inferno ; - 

“ How stninj^e Ihe sculpture that adorns these towers ! 
'I'Jiis crowd of statues, in wliose folded sleeves 
Birds Imild their nests ; while canopied Nyritli leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellis’d bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers.” 

And amid its marvellous carvings, as in those of 
all similar edifices throughout the East, the pagoda 
thrush, esteemed among the finest choristers of 
Indin, has its home. “It sits perched on the 
sacred pagodas, and from thence delivers its melo¬ 
dious song.”* 

This edifice Hyder had greatly strengthened, 
tliinking thereby to arrest the southward progress 
of the British, and keep it as a depot for himself 
and the French. Sir Eyre Coote, on being falsely 
informed that its holders were only a small force of 
irregulars, thought to capture it by a sudden night 
attack; and for this purpose marched at dusk with 
four battalions of sepoys and eight guns. The 
town around the pagoda was speedily entered, and 
the assailants were pushing on with spirit into the 
heart of the place, when suddenly the garrison, 
which consisted in reality of 3,000 well-trained 
men, under a resolute officer, opened a dreadful 
fire upon them; and having, in addition to the 
usual means of defence, provided enormous bundles 
of straw saturated with oil and other combustible 
ingredients, on a sudden they converted the whole 
place through which the stormers would have to 
pass, into a mass of roaring flame, from which the 
sepoys recoiled in a panic, so the attempt was 
abandoned. 

Recrossing the river, Coote now encamped at 
Porto Novo, near its confluence wiBi tbfr sea, when 
Hughes arrived to announce that Macartney 
had been appointed Governor of and that 

he—the admiral—^was huden orders |0 S-ttack the 
Dutch at Negapatam; but prior so. Sir 

E3rre suggested anoth^ attack tQ}Q;G^:C%Ulambaiam, 
by the united land and sea fiaroeac/ ,■ 

* pRuoant’i “ Hindostan.” 
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tHE BATTLE OF PORTO NOVO.—ARRIVAL OF COLONEL PEARSE’s COLUMIJ.—BATTLES OF POLLILORE. 

AND 5HOL1NGUR.-STATE OF VELLORE. 


Before steps could be taken for that purpose, 
Hyder took post but a few miles distant, with his 
whole army. In the south he had previously been 
amassing an enormous amount - of plunder, in 
mon^y, merchandise, men, women, and cattle. 'I'he 
people consisted of artisans and their families, whom 
he captured to occupy the isle of Seringapatam; 
boys were seized for forced conversion to Islam, 
and girls to fill zenanas and become the mothers 
of military slaves. After Hyder heard of the 
failure on tlie pa^da of Chillambaram, he actually 
marched loo miles in two days and a half, and 
having placed himself between Sir Eyre Coote and 
Cuddalore, began to cnti-encli with all the skill his 
French officers could exert. 

By this means he baffled the intended movement 
on the pagoda, and covered his own designs upon 
Cuddalore, thus making matters so critical for Sir 
Eyre Coote that the latter summoned a council 
of war, being in doubt whether he could advance 
either to Trichinopoly or Tanjore. The resolutions 
of the council were, that tlie attack on the pagoda i 
of Chillambaram be abandoned, and that an attempt 
be made to turn the enemy’s flank, force his position, 
or to bring on a general engagement; and that 
for this purpose four days’ rice, borne by a fatigue 
party, should be brought from the fleet into camp. 

Hence ensued the conflict which was known as 
the battle of Porto Novo, where by seven o'clock 
on the morning of the ist of July, the British quitted 
their encampment and got under arms, with their 
right flank towards the sea. 

When we first became acquainted with the scene 
of this brilliant victory about to be narrated, it w'as 
in the possession of the Mahrattas, and in 1684 we 
obtained permission from Sarabagi to carry on a 
free trade at Porto Novo, where the Dutch and 
French subsequently erected factories, near the 
mouth of !he Velaur, which boats can enter without 
fear of the surf which rolls so heavily along the 
coast of Coromandel. 

“ As generally happens in Indian warfare,” says 
General Shiirart| “ there was, at Porto Novo, a great 
disproportion'between the force k)f the enemy and 
that of the ShritiBh: Hyd^, at tlte head of an army 
of 25 battallone of infantry, 400^ Europeans, from 
40,000 to 50;ooo horse, and above 100,000 match¬ 
lock m^n, peoas Snd jkdygats, with forty - seven 


pieces of cannon, was attacked by General Coote, 
whose force did not exceed 8,000, of which the^ 
73rd Highlanders was the only British regiment.” 

The road to Cuddalore, which was held by the 
army of Hyder, lay N.N.W. of the British position, 
and on.its left was the termination of a lagoon. Great 
bodies of Mysore cavalry, with the latter in rear of 
tlieir right and centre, covered the plain; while 
Hyder’s more select horse, with a park of light 
guns, were drawn up beyond the lagoon. 

IVith his baggage and camp-followers under a 
strong guard moving between his right and the sea, 
Sir Eyre Coote advanced in two lines, the first led 
by Major-General Sir Hector Munro, and the second 
by Mv’ijor-Gcneral James Stewart A mile and a half 
of marching, in front of Porto Novo, across a level 
plain, brought them in sight of the enemy, whose 
l^osilion was clearly defined. It extended right 
across the Cuddalore road, on commanding ground 
that ran to some sand-hills near the shore, and 
was strengthened by front and flanking redoubts 
and batteries. IVhcn the lines halted, an hour was 
spent in careful reconnoitring, during which the 
enemy maintained an incessant cannonade; to tliis 
not a shot was returned ; but at nine in the morning 
Sir Eyre gave orders to wheel, with “ left shoulders 
forward, ’ into oi)en column of battalions, and take 
ground to ilic right, eastward of the sand-hills. 
The latter run parallel to the coast, and are about 
1,100 yards from the sea; they thus completely 
covered the movement. On reaching a gap in the 
sand-hill range, the first line, still in columns, pushed 
through and rapidly deployed to the front in order 
of battle, with its face to the west and its rear to 
the sea, occupying a height in the movement. 
Under a heavy cannonade the troops waited with 
great impatience until the height was planted with 
artillery by the second line, now forming up to the 
front; Sir Eyre moved on with the first, his. right 
under cover of a long and dense hedge, and his 
left protected by guns and a battalion in column. 

In the meanwhile Hyder had removed the guns 
from his redoubts to a line at right angles with* 
these works to enfilade the advancing lines by a 
furious cannonade, and then he made an attempt, 
by a general charge of his cavalry, to overwhelm 
them. This failed, and amid terrible cai^e, in 
which fell Kurreem Sahib, the enemy’s, luac was 
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broken, and a precipitate retreat began. The only 
European* regiment—the 73rd Highlanders—was 
on the right of the first line, and led all the attacks, 
“ to the full approbation of General Coote, whose 
notice was particularly attracted by one of the 
pipers, who always blew his most warlike sounds 
whenever the fire became hotter than ordinary. This 
so pieced the general that he cried aloud, ‘ Well 
done, my brave fellow! You shall have a silver 
set of pipes for this.’ The promise was not for¬ 
gotten, and a handsome set of pipes was presented 
to the regiment in testimony of the general’s esteem 
for its conduct and character.”* 


Meanwhile a strong body of Mysorean infantry, 
with their guns, supported by a cloud of glittering 
cavalry in rich flowing dresses, witli brilliant ap¬ 
pointments, attempted to fall on Coote’s rear. 
Facing about, the second line met this attack with 
the greatest bravery, and a close and severe contest 
ensued, in which the enemy were completely foiled, 
and by sheer dint of the bayonet, were driven— 
liorSe, foot, and guns—over all the heights, and 
were completely frustrated in an attempt to gain 
the position they had first occupied. 

At the time the cavalry charge was made on our 
first line, a similar attack was to have been made 
on the second; but the horse detailed for this ser¬ 
vice lost heart, and gave way on the fall of their 
commander, who was killed by a cannon-ball from 
a Company’s schooner, which opened an effective 
flank fire from the sea. Hydcr viewed all these 
operations from a gentle eminence in rear of his 
position, where he sat cross-legged on a stool 
covered by a rich carpet; and though the near 
approach of our first line comj)elled him to with¬ 
draw his guns and then his columns, he seemed to 
have no thought of his o^^Tl safety, till a favourite 
groom—an old and privileged servant—ventured 
a hint,on the subject; but he received it with a 


torrent of obscene abuse, while a fit of madness 
seemed to seize him, and he raved, blasphemed, 
and rent his garments. Then he became stupefied 
with vexation, on which the old groom put on his 


slippeiK, toying, “We shall beat them to-morrow; 
meanwhibe, mount your horse.” 

Oacei^ his saddle, he was soon out of the field, 
and all his cavalry—crestfallen, yet full of 

savage; from whence he sent in- 

structidis to abandon the investment of 

resumed with thirteen 
(pafint Flint, now a 
attempt 

atnot sufficient 

halted on the 

• * General Stewart, vol. li. 


ground he had won—lost in this great victory 
only 306 in killed ^nd wounded, while the total 
loss of Hyder was estimated at 1,000 men. In 
the unavailing bitterness of his heart he exclaimed, 
“The defeat of many Baillles will not destroy these 
accursed Feringhees. I may ruin their resources 
by land, ifu/ I cannot dry up the sea.” 

The moral effect of this victory on our troops 
was great; before it they had been somewhat de¬ 
spondent ; now they were full of confidence and 
ardour. But their resources were no way im¬ 
proved by it, as Coote could not follow it lip at 
once, owing to the deficiency of food and equipage. 

While these operations were in progress, the 
column from Bengal, pushing on through the terri¬ 
tories of the Rajah of Berar, had re^iched the grain- 
growing district of Nellore, about 100 miles north 
of Madras, and for the purpose of facilitating a 
junction with it and covering Wandiwash, Sir Eyre 
Coote marched in a northerly direction, keeping 
near the coast to draw supplies from the shipping, 
and daily expecting another action ; but Hyder 
now began to move to the westward. When Coote 
reached Carangoly, on the aist of July, he first 
learned that the blockade of Wandiwash had been 
abandoned, and that Tippoo, in high liopc to 
repeat the catastrojihc that had befallen Colonel 
Baillie, was hastening to intercept Colonel Pcarse’s 
column from Bengal; and to frustrate this idea, 
Coote, with the experience of Munro’s blunder 
before him, marched by Chingleput to Mount St. 
Thomas. 

By this time Colonel Pearse had reached the 
town and large square fortress of Pulicat, which 
we had recently, without loss of blood, taken from 
the Dutch, who established a factory there in 1609. 
Tippoo had beset the ordinary road to Madras by 
an ambush and other obstructions, but forgot that 
there was another route between Lake Pulicat and 
the sea, towards which it runs northward of the 
town for forty-eight miles; and by this way Colonel 
Pearse marched unmole.sted. But twenty-four more 
miles remained to St. Thomas, and by making two 


marches north, Sir Eyre effected a junction with 
Pearse, thus adding nearly a third to his numerical 
strength. 

The colonel was greatly commende;d for the 
mode in which he had brought his on their 


long march; and in one of the last'general orders 
Hastings issued to the army of Sejo^LSr-^hen five 
yeark afterwards Godda^s CpTps he 

said truly, “ Tlwre sfl^v'iio SAich the 

true spirit of milit^’^^piise of 

.surmounting," 1 ■ 

Thus reinforced^ SSf\'Eyrt' 4 urii^ attention,, 
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to Tripassore, a strong fort which stands about 
thirty miles w^twarh of .Madras, covering one of 
the roads to. Arcot, artd this place, in view of 
Hyder^s army, he took by unconditional capitula¬ 
tion on the 22nd of August. Hyder now drew off 
to his old camp at Mooserwauke, where—while 
curing French counsels and interests—he began to 
gather heart enough to risk a battle in defence of 
Arcot, the siege of which he knew would be one of 
' the chief objects of the campaign. 

So, near hi$ camp he chose his own battle¬ 
ground—the scene of Baillie’s disaster—which he 
deemed fortunate, and resolved to light on the 
eleventh day of the Feast of Ramazan; and he 
selected, his position, after ascertaining all its 
strategical* advantages, and in his choice he was 
confirmed by his magicians and astrologers, “ whose j 
prognostics promised success on any day of the ! 
month; but more especially on tlie eleventh.” 

“ Both armies,” says the gallant historian of the 
Highland regiments, “ were animated by very dif¬ 
ferent motives; the Mysorean army by their super¬ 
stitious anticipation of success, and the British 
by a desire to revenge the death of their friends, 
of whom they found many melancholy relics and 
maiks.of remembrance on the ground where they 
now stpod.” These were the unburied bones of 
Colony Baillie’s unfortunate men. 

Amo&g these grim remains our advanced guard j 
halted a.t nine o’clock in the morning the 27th j 
August South-westward of this fatal spot large ! 


of Hyder was about 2,000. General Stewart and 
Colonel Brown lost each a leg the same cannon¬ 
ball. Our losses, it has been said, would have been 
less, but for some jealousies exhibited by certain 
officers. 

I’he British troops now became greatly distressed 
by the want of provisions—they possessed nothing 
but their arms and ammunition. Disgusted with a 
state of matters that bade fair to injure their repu¬ 
tation, General Munro and Sir Eyre went to Madras 
with the resolution to resign; but the latter was 
persuaded by Lord Macartney to resume thq, com-, 
mand, and try the result of one more battle. 

In the fort of Poloor he deposited his siege guns 
and everything that might impede swift and active 
movements. This was on the night of the 26th of 
September, and Hyder feeling confident, from the 
wild and tempestuous state of the* weatfier, that the 
drenched camp and starved cattle of the British 
would prevent them moving, sent his own cattle 
some miles away to pasture, and allowed the drivers 
and many of his troops to scatter in search of food. 

Early on the morning of the 27th, Sir Eyre rode 
out to reconnoitre the cani[) of Hyder near the hill 
of Sholingur, which he was fortifying for the purpose 
of preventing any attempt to relieve Vellore, which 
Colonel Lang, whose garrison was starving, was on 
the verge of surrendering. On gaining the crest of 
an eminence, Sir Eyre perceived at a little distance 
a long ridge of rocks manned by the troops of 
Mysore, and he sent forward a brigade to dislodge 


columns of the Mysore horse had been seen | them. In doing so and surmounting the ridge, the 
hov^it^ for some time, but now the whole army | brigade saw the whole army of Hyder at the dis- 
of Hji^er.was found in full force in front and on tance of only three miles. The bugles were sounded, 
both fl^ks,'drawn up on strong ground intersected the troops got under arms with all haste, and a very 
by rough ravines and deep watercourses. short time sufficed to bring them face to face with 

^'Eyre’s troops formed in line of battle under Hyder’s main body, at the very time his camp- 
a dreadful, i^wmonade, endured with coolness and followers had begun to strike the tents, 
courage; 4p>d now began an action, which lasted for The tyrant of Mysore was completely taken by 
eight hout8»)yet the details of which are amazingly surprise : his cattle were far in the rear, and many 
meagre, tiwogh our troops in the field mustered j stragglers were absent from the coloursyet he 
X 1,000 xn^i and those of Mysore 80,000 of all; gave all his orders with prudence and judgment, 


arms. . .Hyder knew every foot of the ground, and 
left nothing undone to strengthen it By a vigorous 
flank Sir Eyre succeeded in seizing 

and viUage of Pollilore (which gave its 

and thus, hurled back the 
cneroy^a^^ line, and his right by the 

secos^ to retreat, just as the sun 

was on the ground he had 

which renders our 


T^i 

itai 


4 to retreat, just as the sun 
on the ground he had 
Which renders our 
I;'certainly nugatory. 

Bxe great cover 
to be 

, wbtMedi’ahd iriwsmg; while that 


intending only to act on the defensive till his forces 
recovered their confusion, and the sound of the 
cannon should recall all absentees. On the other 
hand, Sir Eyre Coote was resolved that not a 
moment should be lost in coming to blows, and 
after a few rapidly-executed arrangements^ ordered 
a general advance of the whole line. / 

Formed in two great columns; . thif !Mysorean 
cavaliy, by repeated sttbwd. the 

advance of our people,Who pouted fetb them biting 
and searching showers .gra|>e and/musketry. 
These chaxges avail,^ Hyd^^only sb that they 
gave him 4me to get out at me all his •guns, . 


' THE GARRISON OJ' VELLORJ^. ' ' 4 S«( 
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save one fidd-pijce. After this, his whole troops in the province of Rajpootapa. The toWA Is ^01 
gave way; and with the loss of loo men the victory “what would be called in England a* tolrialiSy 
TiTOS ours. On the field lay 5}Ooo of the enemy large market town, with a good many pagodas, and! 
killed and wounded, with three cavalry standards; a meanly built but busy bazaar.” • 
but these and the glory ot the battle, Sir Eyre Above this rose the fortress on a high rock, 
Coote says in his despatch, he would gladly have scarped by art all round the summit to the hdght' 
exchanged for seven days’ food for his famishing of loo feet, and surmounted by a wall patched 
troops. and strengthened at several periods, fi>r the 

He now dispatched, under a Colonel OAven, five Mohammedans captured Chittoor in 1303; it 
battalions with some guns, and two companies of Avas long besieged by Ackbar, and stormed by 
Europeans, toAvards Vellore, with orders to intercept Aurungzebe in 1680; and now it was taken by 
* sortie of those convoys of grain which often came Coote after a four days’ siege; but bitter was the 
to Hyder down the Damaracherla Pass. The disappointment of his hungry soldiers. 

Mysoreans soon came in sight of this small force, No grain was found; the monsoon was at hand, 
to the support of Avhicli Sir Eyre aa'qs hastening, and a retreat was unavoidable to Tripassore, where 
when by some of our irregular horse, AA^hom Ire met the troops arrived on the 22nd November, after 
in full fiiglrt, hc^Avas informed that Owen’s column forced marches through a literal inundation. It 
had been cut to pieces. He still pushed on, dis- Avas a dreadful time for our poor soldiers. ‘ So 
crediting such a terrible result, and was soon scant was the food, that each day half the army 
relieved by a despatch from the colonel, intimating Avent Avithout it in succession; and the camp-fol- 
that he was quite safe and in a strong position, lowers perished in uncounted numbers amid the 
after repulsing Hyder in a sharp conflict. swamps through which the route lay, after the 

The garrison of' Vellore, a fortress on the right monsoon burst. Cattle perished too; stores were 
bank of the Paliar, fifteen miles distant from Arcot, abandoned, and Mohammed Ali's horse, originally 
and deemed one of the keys of tlie Carnatic, Avas noAv numbering 680 sabres, were decimated, like the rest, 
in a state of desperation. Scarcely a meal of rice by famine or drowning. Southwards from Tripassore 
was in store, and the troops liad been precariously the shattered army continued its weary march, till 
subsisting on grain obtained in remote villages, and : it reached its cantonments near Madras; and thus 
brought in by stealth, Avhen the nights were dark * ended the campaign of 1781 with Hyder—a cam- 
and stormy. The season of bright moonlight that j paign Avhich, though full of triumph, Avas also full 
was approaching now, Avould render this resource I of misery and of death. 

impossible, and Colonel Lang and Sir Eyre Avere ! Lord Macartney, that truly great man, when he 
aware that but two alternatives remained—to ! arrived at Madras on the 22nd of June of that year, 
throw in supplies, or enable the garrison to escape. ' brought the first intelligence of the war between 
Having obtained a little supply of rice from the Britain and Holland, and thus his first object now 
Polygars of Calastry, Sir Eyre determined on the AA'as to make himself master of all the Dutch fac- 
former plan, and made three forced marches from tories and settlements along the coast. Sir Hector 
the hills, while Hyder, dreading another battle, Mimro Avho, after* the battle of Pollilore had pro- 
retired beyond the Paliar; thus Lang’s garrison ceeded to Madras with the view of returning home 
obtained supplies adequate to six Aveeks’ provision, to Scotland (offended, some say, by a blunt response 
or thereabouts. made to a remark to Sir Eyre Coote), but who 

And now for his own bare subsistence, Sir Eyre j Avas still fit for duty, Avas now persuaded by Lord 
fell back upon the PoUams, a district of which Macartney to undertake the direction of the siege 
Chittore (or Chittoor) is the capital, twenty miles of Negapatam. 

distant from Vellore. As this place was alleged to On the loth of April, 1782, Za Fim^ one 0/ 
be the halting-place for convoys of provisions sent Suflren’s squadron, took a Trincomalee vessel, on 
to Hyder through the Damaracherla Pass, Sir Eyre, board of*which was “ the Sieur Boyd (a Scotsman), 
at the head of his stanflng soldiers, resolved to whom Lord Macartney was sending as ambassador 
captureTt, in the hope to find food, though one to the King of Candy.” t 
of the nao^'jrapprtant forts in Hindostan—at least * Hebei-. ^ GasdudeFrance^l^xu, rySs- 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

NBOAPATAM AND TRINCOMALEE CAPTURED.—VELLORE RELIEVED.—DESTRUCTION OF BRAITHWAITE'S 

TROOPS.—OPERATIONS IN MALABAR. 


Neoapatam, which signifies the “city of the ser¬ 
pents,” as the district abounds with those reptiles, 
which the natives deemed holy, and an inexpiable 
crime to destroy, is a considerable seaport town in 
Tanjore, and was the capital of the Dutch posses¬ 
sions in India. It was well fortified, with a regular 
citadel of a pentagonal form, having wet ditches. 
On the norih of this lies the town, beyond which 
towers a gigantic pagoda, which, tradition asserts, 
was built by the devil in a single night; but thereon 
now flies the British flag, which may be discerned 
by the telescope, at the distance of seven leagues 
at sea. Negapatara was taken in 1660 from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch, in whose hands it soon 
became a flourishing city, and such it was when our 
armament appeared before it in 1781. 

On the 20th of October Sir Edward Hughes 
arrived at Nagore, a few miles north of Negapatam, 
with the fleet consisting of eight sail, five being of 
the line, and carrying in all 392 guns ; his own flag 
being on board the Superb (seventy-four). 

Sir Hector Munro was already before it with 
4,000 men, blocking up a garrison consisting of 
8,000 men, about 500 of whom were Europeans, 
700 were Malays, 4,500 sepoys, and 2,300 cavalry 
of Hyder Ali. 

After driving the Dutch out of Nagore, the 
marines and troops, with a battalion of seamen, 
were landed to reinforce Sir Hector Munro, while 
the heavy artillery was brought on shore by Captain 
Ball, of the Superb^ through a dreadful surf that was 
boiling snow-white along the beach, occasioning 
incredible fatigue to the seamen, who exhibited a 
spirit and perseverance equal to the occasion. On 
the night of the 29th some strong lines, flanked 
by redoubts, which had been thrown up to 
defend the approach to the town, were stormed 
brilliantly by the troops, seamen, and marines. 
On the 5th of November the admiral brought 
the squadron nearer to the citadel, on'the flank 
of thC' captured lines, and a strong battery, 
armed with ei^t^^)ounders, was ready by the 
7th, to open wiUuu 3bfO yards of the walls, when 
the admnal tuad Si^. Hector summoned the 
governor to suirend^; but be replied, “That, 
being obU{^ by hiS honcmr and oath to defend 
die place, he could not enter into any agreement 
for its Capitulation; but should defend it to the last." 


The siege was now pressed with greater vigour 
than ever; thus, by the loth, the governor, seeing 
the futility of further defence, substituted a white 
flag for that of Holland; the terms asked were 
acceded to, and the city was delivered up td^'his 
Majesty’s arms. Our precise loss is not exactly 
given; but that of the squadron was twenty seamen 
and marines killed, and fifty-eight wounded. Most 
of the latter died of fatigue. Immediately after 
this success, the setting in of the monsoon 
causing danger to the fleet, the naval brigade 
was re-embarked, and the squadron sailed for 
Ceylon, where it captured Trincomalee, on the 
nth of January, 1782. Eventually, the ap¬ 
pearance of five of the Company’s ships, which 
had been at Bencoolen, off Penang, “ alarmed 
tlie Dutch governor to such a degree, that he 
instantly surrendered that place, and gav^ direc¬ 
tions for all the otlier Dutch settlements on the 
coast to be delivered up to the British.”* 

For more than a hundred years the Dutch had 
most jealously guarded all access to the island of 
I Ceylon, for they highly valued Trincomalee, as one 
of the most important towns and ports in India, 
and the most secure place of refuge for ships when 
surprised by the storms and tempests peculiar 
to those seas. It was the great dep6t, too, ’of 
the sugar-cane, of cinnamon, and of valuable 
pearls. The resistance it made to our arms was 
most feeble, and the value of the conquest was 
greal.t 

Though Sir Eyre Coote still persisted in his 
intention of resigning, and was suffering from 
delicate health, he determined to undertake the 
relief of Vellore, which was still besieged. Thus 
on the 2nd of January, 1782—the same day on 
wliich the fleet sailed from Negapatam—he rejoined 
the army then encamped near Tripassore. On the 
6th he had a stroke of apoplexy, which rendered 
him senseless; yet on the following day this 
energetic and fine old soldier was w far recovered, 
as to admit of his being borne in 'Z.. palanquin, 
and in that he went to the with the 

troops for Vellore. Three days afreri W}ien Hyder 
came in sight, he found diat Coote ha^ made such 
arrangements that an atta^ was hopeiless, and he 
fell back; thus on the the diy v^ich the 

• Naval Chron. t Banw’s “ Life of Lord Macartney.” 
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A DETACHMENT NEARLY EXTERMINATED. 
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Commandant l-an^ declared was the last to which 
he could hold out—the fortress was victualled anew 
for three months more, and Coote, with the army, 
returned to Tripassore. 

While these events were in progress, Colonel 
Braithwaite, a brave officer, who, to assist at the 
siege of Negapatam, had sent all his available 
troops, under Colonel Nixon, and then returned to 
his command at Tanjore, fell into a calamity sin¬ 
gularly like that which overtook Colonel Baillic at 
Perambaucam. On reaching Tanjore, he had in 
view*the recovery of some of tlie strengths of that 
province, which the subtle Hyder and the fiery 
Tippoo*had obtained by bribery rather than the 
sword ; and by the same art Braithwaite became a 
victim. In February he was encamped on the left 
bank of the i^auv^ry, in a plain, one of those j)ieces 
of flat alluvial soil in Tanjore, where rice, cocoa- 
nuts, and indigo abound, but which at that season 
are usually swamps. He had with him only 100 
British bayonets, 1,500 sepoys, and 300 native 
horse, when—having been deceived and misled by 
his guides and spies—he was suddenly attacked 
by Tippoo at tlie head of 20,000 Mysoreans, 
and 400 Frenchmen, under Colonel Tally. Of the 
former io,ooo were chivalry, with twenty i)icces of 
cannon. I^ng, mad, and dcsj)c-ratc was the conflict 
that ensued, and notwithstanding the awful odds, 
it was the French who actually decided the matter 
by rushing on the exhausted sepoys with the 
bayonet, as the struggle had lasted from sunrise 
to sunset. 

A general massacre of all the survivors was pre¬ 
vented alone by the humanity and generosity of 
the French officers, who, in many instances, risked 
their own lives by stabbing and cutting down the 
savages of Tippoo, to save the wounded and de¬ 
fenceless British soldiers. The few survivors of 
this disastrous surprise—including Colonel Braith¬ 
waite—were cast into the dungeons of Seringa- 
patain, where Captain Baird and the Highland pri¬ 
soners of Baillie’s detachment were still lingering in 
misery. It was the fortune of Colonel Tally to he 
present on both these fatal occasions, to seek to 
arrest the^camage and give succour to the helpless. 

The regular light cavalry of Madras, latterly clad 
in French grey,- with pale buff facings, and con¬ 
sisting of eight 'reginients, to which we shall have 
to refer at a later period, and which were the first 
arm we had;4tf ^ land in Indja, were originally 
raised Nabob of the 

of these corps^ the rissa/as, or 
troops, ^Tmed.one regiment under British 

officers, had /served in the Mysore campaign in 
^76S;*but though augmented during the subse¬ 
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quent ten years, the force felTaway, eventually,,in 
numbers and efficiency, and henep, perhaps, the , 
many advantages that occurred to Hyder ' and 
Tippoo, by escaping a cutting up after defeat 
Towards the close of the war we have now to 
narrate, these light cavalry were improved and 
increased, and by 1784, when the strife was 
ended, they were formally transferred, with all 
their European officers, from the service of the ^ 
nabob to the more permanent establishment of 
tlie East India Company. 

“ From that moment all the mutinies among 
them, caused by the intrigues of a venal court 
and irregular payments, ceased, and for a period 
of more than sixty years (says a writer in 1853) their 
career has been one of faithful service an^ brilliant 
achievements. Among their brave soubahdars 
who live in the tradition of our native annies, and 
whose name and fame are preserved in the history 
of British India, Secunder Beg, Cawder Beg, and 
Sheik Ibrahim, were the most remarkable.” 

In detailing the disaster which befell Braithwaite’s 
troops, we have omitted to mention the success 
of the Company’s forces on the coast of Malabar, 
from whence, in the year 1780, Hyder had detached 
a column for the reduction of TelUchCTry,' the 
commerce of which, in sandal-wood, pepper, and 
si)ices, was then great. Though very imperfectly 
fortified and garrisoned, that place was < enabled 
to make a long defence, and, by the arrival, of re¬ 
inforcements under Major Abingdon, to rai^ the 
siege—a brilliant achievement, which restutbd in 
the capture of all the enemy's guns and .b^^ggage, 
with 1,200 Mysorean prisoners, including Sirdir 
Khan, their general 

It chanced that in the early part of the preceding 
year, an expedition under Major-General .William 
Medows and Comitiodore Johnstone had sailed 
from Portsmouth, intended to attack* the . Cape of 
Good Hope. It consisted of twenty-six sail (ex¬ 
clusive of the Company's ships), five of which were 
of the line. The troops on board were the 2nd 
Battalion of the Black Watch (afterwards numbered 
as the 73rd Highlanders), the 98th and idoth 
Regiments, with one company of each of the fol¬ 
lowing corps—namely, the 8th, 9th, 20th, and 47th 
Foot, and a party of the Royal Artilleiy under 
Tieutenant Hislop. On the way out, wh^ at 
anchor in Port Praya Bay, the expedition was 
suddenly attacked by the French fleet under 
de Suffren, m route to reinforce Hyder.. He was 
repulsed, but with the loss of 166 ^lled ^ 80 ^ 
wounded, including eleven officers of bbth services* 
The attack on the Cape was abandoned, de 
Suffren was there before ComraodofC Jototon^ 
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who contented himself with the capture of a valuable 
convoyof Dutch East Indiamen in Saldanha Bay. 
We cannot give to our readers a better idea of 


computed at less than 10,450,000 florins, exclusive 
of private property. To this, H we add. the loss of 
our ships, viz., Vrow Catherine Guillelnvu, taken by 
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HUMBERSTOKE IN T^E FIELD. 



> 

the actual command of the troops, ttow 
upon Colonel Mackenzie-Humberstbi^fii, of ^ 
looth Regiment, who had raised that cor^ for me 
king’s service, and belonged to the hous<; ofSea- 
forth, but assumed the name of Humberstone on 
succeeding to an estate so called in Lincolnshire. 
Under his orders, an expedition was now formed to 
attack the Malabar coast, but chiefly Palacatcheny, 
which was considered of importance to Hyder Ali. 
The troops consisted of 1,000 Europeans (formed 
of seven companies of the 42nd Highlanders, and 
some of the looth Regimen.), with 2,500 sepoys. 
Early in September, 1782, he took the field in the 
kingdom of Calicut, which had belonged to the 
Tamuri rajahs till it was invaded by Hyder in 1760. 
When Cheraman Permal resolved to end his days 
at Mecca, he divided the Malabar country among 
his nobles; but having nothing left to bestow on 
the ancestor of Tamuri, he gave that chief his 
sword, and all the territory in which the crow of 
a cock could be heard from a certain temple; and 
hence the name of the territory— Calicuda^ or **the 
land of cock-crowing.” Storming several forts in 
his march, Humberstone reached his destination on 
the 19th of October, when, on a full examination, 
the fort was found to be of greater strength than 
was supposed ; at the same time intelligence came 
that Hyder s son, Tippoo, was marching witl^a large 


gold; the taking and destroying the ships in the Bay 
of Saldanha, estimated at sixty-three tons of gold; 
the Dank Baerheid^ from Bengal, likewise captured 
in Saldanha Bay, worth, together with its cargo, at 
least fourteen tons and a half of gold; the Croord- 
bfcky on its way to Europe, also taken, and valued 
at one ton of gold; finally, the ships Groenendaal 
and Canaan^ captured in the Bay of Trinconialee, 
whose joint cargoes might be worth above five tons 
of gold; so that the loss in ships cannot be less 
than 103 tons of gold, or 10,300,000 florins; which, 
added to the loss sustained by the capture of our 
settlements, make together the excessive total of 
26,750,000 florins! ” * * 


Scurvy having attacked the troops, they were 
compelled to put into the Island of Joanna* one of 
the Comorra Group, on the east coast of Africa, 


where prbvietions were abundant; but on landing 
to reftfeshj flie - men caught a local fever, and 
niany died of it ; thus, by many delays, it was not 
until . of 1782, that, after a twelve- 

month’^ ?wj^e,':dife^expedi^^ reached Bombay, 

ssul^ for Madras, after 

officers and men» 
died %' 

on board, 

• t ^ 1783; 
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force to its relief. Under all these circumstances 

f 

a regular siege could not be undertaken, and an 
assault was not deemed advisable; so Colonel 
Humberstone fell back on Mangaracota, one of the 
forts he had taken; but the tidings of Tippoo’s 
advance being confirmed, he blew it up, with 
another stronghold named Ramgaree, and retired 
to Paniany, a seaport closely pressed by the 
enemy, who were in great strength. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Norman Macleod, of the 
Black Watch, having now arrived, assumed tlic 
command, but found himself surrounded by 10,000 
cavalry and 14,000 infantry, including two corps 
of Europeans under the French general, Lally. 
By this time many casualties had reduced the 
Highlanders and the party of the looth Foot to 
380 bayonets, and only 2,200 of our sepoys and 
those of Travancore (with tlie king of which Hum- 
b^stone had concluded a treaty) were fit for duty. 
■Colonel Macleod began to strengthen by field¬ 
works his position at Paniany, a small place con¬ 
sisting still of about 500 edifices, forty of which arc 
mosques and Hindoo temples; but ere they were 
finished, Tippoo and Lally were upon him, and he 
was attacked with great fury, on the morning of the 
29th November, by the latter. Lally advanced 
with great spirit at the head of his two French 
battalions; but after a sharp conflict the enemy 
was repulsed, with the loss of 100 killed and 
1,000 wounded. 

The whole weight of I-aliy’s attack was directed 
agaiast. the post held by the Highlanders, whose 
repeated charges with the bayonet diiefly won the 
day. **.This little force, attacked on ground not 
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fegularly fortified, by very superior numbers, were 
skilfully disposed and regularl/led on. , They had 
nothing to depeijd on but their native valour, their 
discipline, and the conduct of the officers. These 
were nobly exerted, and the event has been answer- 
able. The intrepidity with whicli Major Campbell 
(wlio was wounded) repeatedly charged the enemy 
was most honourable to their character.” * Our 
loss was eight officers, and ejghty-eight soldiers, 
killed and wounded. 

On the day after this victory, Sir Edward Hughes, 
on his voyage to Bombay, came in sight of P^iany, 
and on learning the state of affairs, offered to 
embark the whole troops, or leave Macleod a 
reinforcement of 450 Europeans. The colonel 
preferred the latter, and thus found himself able 
to muster 800 Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, and 1,200 
peons of Travancore. Tippo6, after his defeat, 
retired a little way to await the arrival of his heavy 
equipments, and more troops from his father (whom 
these sudden operations in Malabar had filled with 
such alarm that he was forced to weaken his army 
in the Carnatic), that he might resume, with weight, 
his attack upon Paniany. But suddenly, on the' 
morning of the 12th of December, the turbaned 
horsemen, armed with spear and shield, who had 
been daily watching the British position, had 
vanished from Iheir posts; and then it became 
certain that the whole of Tippoo’s troops were 
pushing eastward by forced marches towards 
Seringapatam. 

Hyder Ali was dead, and Tippoo left Paniany 
and our troops unmolested, in his liaste to ascend 
the musnud and secure the treasure. 


i., 
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CHAPTER, XLVI. 


OFF PONDICHERRY AND CEYLON.—COMBAT OF ARNEE.—TRINCOMALEE.—DEATH OP 

HYDER ALI. 


1 . 


. 1 t 


attack on Commodore Johnstone in 
de Suffiren, usually called the 
arrived at Porto Novo on the 
^ landed a French force, 
mostly veterans^ including 

who in- 

foTnimJi|rder,^eri^ihi^jn heallfe-and spirit, that 
a larger fc^e, under the famous Marquis de Bussy, 
might , 'expected, and that certain operations 


were to be concerted in the and among 

these was the proposed reduction of CfiddalOTe, as 
a depot for the troops of France. Ryder and 
Tippoo were alike filled’ wiffi joy ^ this intelli¬ 
gence ; yet the strengffi of somewhat 

alarmed the form«, and 
he would never admit ihan m 
Suffren—Andr^ Piett?e de Siffiiw de St Tropez, 




whose portraits represent him to have been a stoul six sail, including eleven line.-of-battle ships (of 
and portly man, witi! queued hair and an amplitude which the Hannibal^ now commanded by Beaumont' 
of chin—had not left the Isle of France till aboi^ Le Maltre), was one, and six flutes and transports, 
the time that Commodore Johnstone sailed from one of which was named in honour of J. F. I*aw 
the Comorro Group (after which he was long be- —Le Lauriston. There were on board 850 guns, 
calmed, and carried by the changing monsoon to and (irrespective of the transports) 6,681 seamen, 
the coast of Arabia Felix); but more fortunate than together with 3,457 soldiers, drawn from the Regi- 
his conqueror, he had reached the Coromandel ments D’Austerie, L’Isle de France or 89th, La 
coast early in January, 1782, having on his way Legion de Lausanne, and other corps; thus the 
made a capture of H.M.S. Hannibal^ of fifty guns, disparity in men and metal between the two 
Captain Alexander Christie. She had been cruising squadrons was very great. 

off tl^ coast of Sumatra, and on the clearing up On the enemy coming in sight, Sir Edward 
of a thick fog found herself in the very heart of Hughes immediately placed his ships, with springs 
SufFren’% fleet; yet she was not taken without a upon their cables, in the position most suitable for 
desperate conflict. Her crew were given up as the defence of the many transports and merchant- 
prisoners to Tippqo, who placed them among others men that crowded the roadstead; but, irfstead of 
of our sea service, some of whom he kept shut standing-in, Suffren bore away to the southward* 
up in Chillambaram, where they were subjected Hughes now landed all his sick, weighed on the 
to brutalities indescribable. Suflfren’s arrival at i6th, and put to sea, and the few British vessels 


Madras was first made known by the grabs and | 
gallivats of the coast flying before him; and some I 
of these craft, laden with rice and other supplies for 
the famishing army of Sir Eyre Coote, were taken 
by his quick sailers. 

Sir Edward Hughes, after leaving the small 
garrison in Trincomalee, was fortunate enough to 
reach Madras by the 8th of February, without 
encountering the superior squadron of Sufifren; 
and, wiA equal good fortune, a part of Commodortr 
Johnstone’s squadron, which, on his long and pro¬ 
tracted voyage, had been se])arated from the rest, 
ran past the French unseen, and joined Admiral 
Hughes on the 9th at Madras. This division, con¬ 
sisting of only three line-of-battle ships and some 
transports, must have been taken if discovered j 
by Suffren; and the loss would have been most | 
serious, as they had on board General Medows, 
the 98th Regiment, and the four companies of 
other corps already mentioned—about 1,200 men 
in all. 

By this accession, Sir Edward Hughes found 
himself at the head of eleven sail, nine of which 
were of the line, his flag being on board the Superb 
(seventy-four). The squadron carried 620 guns, and 
4,820 seamen and marines. To reinforce the latter, 
300 men, duly officered, from the 98th Regiment, 
were put on. board, and every possible exertion was 
made to get in all the requisite stores and pro¬ 
visions; but before these were complete, the enemy's 
fleet appeared on the i5th in itJie offing, about 
four reads qf Madras. The 

British iWre .an fold and sorely damaged by 

long ser^re;, wh^e of France were newer 
and b^e^ 

• The*fleet of M* de Suffivn consisted of twenty- 


that were clean and coppered came up with and 
captured six sail of the French convoy, including 
the Lauriston. She was deeply laden with all the 
munition of war, and had on bpard 300' men of 
the Regiment de l*au.sanne; she was taken by the 
Hon. Captain Lumley, of the Isis (fifty). 

As Hughes had anticipated, Suffren bore round . 
to protect his cunvoy ; the two fleets were close to 
each other all night, and just as grey dawn on the 
17th stole over the sea, and the lights in Pondi¬ 
cherry were dying out, the battle began. Suffren 
de St. Tropez had the double advantage of pos¬ 
sessing the weather gage and a concentration of 
strength, for some of our ships had fallen away to 
leeward, though beating hard to come within range. 
Thus the brunt of the conflict was borne chiefly 
by five of our vessels, and two of these, the Superb 
(flag, seventy-four) and the Exeter (sixty-four), under 
Commodore King, wtre terribly mauled aloft, as the 
French fought their guns in the old fashion—to 
cripple and escape. The Exeter was reduced to a 
wreck, with all her top hamper hanging downward 
in a confused mass; thus, on two French ships 
bearing down upon her, the master inquired of the 
commodore what was to be done ? “ Done ? ” 

was the response; “ fight her, till she sinks ! ” * 

And sunk she must have been, but for the 
prompt assistance given to her by Captain Wood 
in the Hero (seventy-four). One account sa}^, that 
during all this time ** the van of the British lay 
almost becalmed, and could render no assistance to 
their friends, so the force of the action fell on five 
the ships, the enemy got no further than the SuperbI 
At six o’clock, a sudden squall gave us the advan¬ 
tage of the wind, and enabled Hughes to continue 
* Ann. Rtg., Sebomberg. 
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the engagement with such spirit and strength, that, 
despite the storm of musketry from the troops, so 
destructive at close quarters, in twenty-five minutes 
the enemy hauled their wind, housed their guns, 
and stood away to the north-east for Porto Novo, 
under all the sail they could crowd, having evidently 
suffered severely. Some of our ships were so 
damaged by shot-holes below water that it was 
dangerous to carry much sail on them, and as it 
was impossible to plug these efficiently while afloat, 
the admiral bore away for Trincomalec to relit. 
In the battle the king lost two brave captains— 
Stephens of the Superb^ and Reynolds of the Exeter. 
The squadron had thirty-two men killed, and 
ninety-five wounded. 

Befott returning to the progress of events ashore, 
we shall here narrate briefly another engagement 
between the rival admirals, which ensued as soon 
as they had completed their repairs. On the 8th 
of April, Sir Edward Huglies, with eleven sail of 
the line, returning from Madras, found himself 
almost within gunshot of Suffren’s fleet, but he 
pursued his course towards the coast of Ceylon, 
having orders to victual and reinforce Trincomalec, 
and the French followed him closely. On the nth 
he was fifteen leagues to windward of his destina¬ 
tion, for which he bore away in the night. The 
morning of the 12th came gloomily in, and saw 
our squadron off a dangerous lee shore, along whicli 
the white surf was boiling angrily, while the P'rench, 
who by our change of course had gained the wind, 
were coming along in all their strength, under a 
cloud of canvas, and the admiral was comi)clIed 
to engage them at the greatest disadvantage. 

By noon the roar of battle began, and by three 
o’clock it became general in both fleets, and on 
both sides masts and yards came crashing down, 
but more especially on board the Monmouth (sixty- 
four), which was mauled till she was towed, like a 
mere log, out of the line, with 147 killed or wounded 
men lying between her decks. The battle lasted 
till darkness fell, and, after all, it was a drawn one, 
for both' fleets had suffered severely, and neither 
could claim a victory. Our loss was 137 killed 
and 4$o wounded; that of the French somewhere 
about 600. For a week the fleets remained in 
aght each odier repairing their damages, which 
were too seyeie to. permit a renewal of the conflict; 
and, afli^ sozne manceuvres which seemed to indi¬ 
cate intientilbn^ of/doing so, Suffren bore away 
along the coast to thi Dutch settlement.of Baticolo, 
while Hughjs Xnncomalee. 

A few days, ^gr this ..event, the French troops, 
. now under the Marquis de Bussy, united with the 
' army pf Hyder» and captured—in accordance with 


‘the plans announced by Colonel Cossigny—^the 
seaport of Cuddalore, which, though important as 
to position, was a weak place, and garrisoned by 
only 400 sepoys, and five European gunners. 
Thus, in absence of both fleets, the French 
achieved that which they so much wished—a con¬ 
venient depot 

From thence the marquis and the Mysorean 
army advanced against Wandiwash, still held by 
Captain Flint; and Coote, though still suffering 
from his recent stroke of apoplexy, advancing 
rapidly to the relief of that place, encamped'X)n the 
same ground whereon he had defeated Count 
Lally and the marquis twenty-two years before; 
but neither he nor Bussy were the men they had 
been in the wars of 1760. Yet the prestige of old 
Sir Eyre was still great, and instead of accepting 
the battle he offered, notwithstanding their vast 
numerical superiority, Bussy and Hyder drew off 
towards Pondicherry. 

Sir Eyre Coote then threatened the town of 
Arnee (fourteen miles south-west of Arcot), in the 
strong fort of which Hyder had deposited a great 
store of general plunder and provisions, hence he 
.lost no time in advancing to its relief. Thus, at 
eight o’clock a.m. on the 2nd of June, when Sir 
Eyre was preparing to encamp near it, a heavy 
but distant cannonade was suddenly opened on 
’ his front and rear. There now ensued^ a series 
of brilliant manceuvres, for the double purpose of 
grappling with the enemy and covering the baggage, 
(always an object of solicitude to the enemy’s 
horse), and these produced a desultory cohibat 
(rather than a battle) which only ended a'little 
before darkness fell, with a capture from the enemy 
of one piece of cannon, and eleven tumbrilfe. Had 
Coote possessed cavalry, he might have taken all 
the Mysorean guns ; but as usual he had no means 
for following up the victory—not even food. To 
reduce Amee by fraud or force seemed hopeless 
now, so Sir Eyre on the 4th moved again to the 
front; but Hyder, while declining an ^counter, 
succeeded, by an ambuscade, in cutting 6ff 166 
R-itish soldiers, and capturing fifty-foiflr borseS with 
two guns. After this, so much sickness prevailed 
among his troops, that Sir Eyre was compelled to 
fall back to the vicinity of Madras/ ; 

While Hyder's attention had be<m fisSycrccupied 
by the affair of Amee, Lord ‘devised a 

scheme to succour -again m 

great straits. of 

500 bullocks, 34 witii 

provisions, escorted y<m]ig 

; ensign. The latter was jojtted 
! Polygars, and succeeded'-in 'adding tlie duty 
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assigned to him. But in returning from Vellore 6e ' 
and his escort wem attacked by Hyder, and com¬ 
pelled to surrender at discretion. So, by sea and 
land alike, the war was now to be waged in the 
Carnatic, for much of the success on shore de¬ 
pended upon the operations of the fleets by sea. 
The French admiral was most anxious to gain 
possession of Negapatam, which he deemed a 
better basis than Cuddalore on the Pennar for the 
future operations of his countrymen, and seized the 
first opportunity to appear before it, a movement 
which# at once brought stout old Sir Edward 
Hughes out of Madras. In the battle that ensued 
the fle^s were nearly of equal strength. It was 
fought on the 6th of July, 1782; the conflict, though 
most severe, wa^ again indecisive, yet tiie losses 
were great, ^On our side were 77 killed, and 223 
wounded. Among the former were Captains 
Maclellan of the Superb, and Jenkinsori, of the 98th 
Regiment, two officers of remarkable bravery. Of 
the enemy there fell 779 killed and wounded. 
They relinquished all further designs against Nega¬ 
patam, which the Madras Government, by a very 
singular policy, without consulting Sir Eyre on the 
subject, ordered to be demolished. 

- Sir Edward Hughes—a most indefatigable officer 
—now made preparations once more to revictual 
Trincomalec, a movement in which he was antici¬ 
pated by Sufiren. Appointing a rendezvous off the 
coast of Ceylon, where another squadron joined 
him with eight transports full of troops, the latter 
made a dash into the harbour,* landed 2,400 men, 
and pushed the attack by sea and land-with such 
vigoiu as to compel Captain Macdonald and some 
of the 42nd Highlanders to make a speedy sm- 
render ; thus, when Sir Edward Hughes came off 
the town soon after, he saw, to his astonishment 
and mortification, the white standard of Bourbon 
flying on the ramparts and in the roads. 

While Hyder was hearing the bitter tidings that 
before Colonels Humberstone and Macleod’s troops 
his affairs were going to wreck in Malabar, he was 
thrown into still greater dismay on hearing of 
Warren Hastings^ successful policy in concluding 
A treaty between the British and the Mahrattas, so 
that now he expected to have upon him all the 
strength of that warlike race, who. on more than 
one blo^^i oocasksn, had proved more than a 
match .ev«i for him.. . He became filled with per¬ 
plexity, io^don, even of his friends. 

“ 1 mtifit-'Xai&Gk alone,'': said ^e, “against these 
faithlesswhd adll be^ invading Mysore, 
into whkfa not admit ike JVenefa in force." 

Wom ariadety, his health had long 

^en declining now, a&d< after the stiiTing, cruel, 
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and sanguinary life he had led, it was natural that 
he should be haunted by constant dread of innrder 
and conspiracy. Once, when asked by his best 
friend, Gholaura Ali, why he started and muttered 
so much in his sleep, “My friend," said he,bitterly, 
“the state of beggars is more delightful than my 
envied monarchy, for they see no conspirators 
when awake, and dream not of assassins when 
asleep." 

He had begun to think seriously of returning 
into Mysore, but permitted himself to be persuaded 
by the marquis that the strife in the Carnatic was 
far from hopeless, and that means might yet be 
taken to baffle the policy of Hastings, and lute 
back the Mahrattas to a closer alliance, if not to 
neutrality ; and, guided thus, while the wily old 
Mysorean amused Sir E)Te Coote and kept him 
inactive by the intimation that he might accede to 
the Governor-Generars treaty with the Mahrattas, 
and even become a party to it, he was secretly 
preparing with all his strength to co-operate witli 
the marquis in the capture of Negapatam. And 
now came tidings of another battle between the 
fleets of Suffren and Hughes, in which, though the 
former was defeated, he left the latter so crippled 
that little was won by the victory. 

It occurred off Trincomalee, on the ,3rd of Sep¬ 
tember, the day after Hughes had arrived only' in 
time to find the place in the enemy’s hands. 

Proud of his recent success, and preferring to 
fight Avith plenty of sea-room, Suffren came confi¬ 
dently out of the roadstead at the head of nineteen 
sail, of which four were seventy-fours, eight were 
sixty-fours, three Avere fifties, and the rest frigates. 
Hughes had seventeen sail, of which twelve were 
of the line, and the battle that noAv ensued was the 
most desperate that had yet been fought For four 
hours the centres ofthe two lines were fiercely and 
furiously engaged, though there was a little lull in 
the booming of the cannon and rattle of the small 
arms about half-past five in the afternoon. Then 
Hughes wore round Avith all his fleet, and renewed 
the attack with double advantage and energy. 
The mainmast of VH'eros (seventy-four), Suffren’s 
ship, and next his mizen-mast, with all the small- 
arm men in their tops, went crashing over by the 
board. 

The Worcester (sixty-four), about the same time 
lost her maintop-mast, and at seven the main body 
of the French fleet hauled ihek Avind, and for 
twenty minutes became exposed to a most severe 
fire of every kind from ours, when the battle ceased, 
and the enemy bore away. Our loss was 51 killed, 
and 283 wounded. Among Ae former were Cap¬ 
tains Watt of the Su/tan (seventy-four); Wood of the 
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WorcesUr^ and Lumley of the his; and among the 
latter were some officers of the 78th Highlanders, 
and the 98th Regiment, which' were serving on 
board as marines. The French squadron returned 
to Trincomalee on the night of the action, and so 


tile wounded, 676.* UHiros^ the flag-ship, had 
on board at the commencement of the action 1,200 
men, of whom 380 were killed and wounded. 

The monsoon was fast approaching ; thus Sir 
Edward Hughes, on his return to Madras, gave his 
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B, lest they should be pursued, 
^ Fallibre, ran ashore in the 

Wrt with some of his 

captains the Mauritius 

und« anaeit, was never 

ppWitedi lt«V&g been unusually 

gteai V *11^6 aie wd to have been 4x2^ and 


line-of-battle ships such repaire m enabled them 
to^proceed to Bombay, where it’Was his intention 
to have them all coppaed.;, 
might have been found for hand, on 

the Coromandel, coast, that 

Hughes could, h&ve 
don, znateria^''and' 
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SufEren had contrived to do wonders in this way 
at Cuddcdorfii improvising an arsenal or ship-yard, 
and* to 'encourage others, working himself in his 
shirt-sleeves,'like a common shipwright’^ 

Had the admiral not deemed himself in some 
way,slighted by the general and Lord Macartney, 
it is supposed that he might have remained in 
Madras roads to co-operate in the proposed attack 
on the French lines at Cuddalore; but there was the 
probability that had he been a day longer in putting 
to sea.die whole fleet might have perished. He 
sailed on the 15th of October, and had made a 
good 'offing before nightfall. By that time, we are 
told that the sound, so well known in Madras—the 
roar of the coming monsoon—was heard, and the 
rising surf began to shake the coast, as there came 
on one ofthe most dreadful hurricanes ever known 
in Indian watere. For miles, next day, the shore 
was covered with shattered wrecks, and the bodies 
of the drowned or the dying. Vessels of every 
kind were sunk at their anchors or dashed to pieces 
on the shore—among others, the Earl of Hertford 
(Indi^an). A few cut their cables, put to sea, 
and, to the astonishment of every one, outrode the 
tempest 

SoTOitf'tiiose that perished were laden with rice 
for ^'garrison, the town, and the army; thus the 
food, ’iM gone without a possibility of supplying 
morei/;a4dra local famine ensued; and thousands 
of the natives of the Carnatic who had fled to 
Madras to escape the cruelty of Hyder Ali, were 
among the first to suffer. Every road that led to 
Madras, and the streets of the city itself, were 
strewed with the emaciated dead and dying; 
prayers, entreaties, and moans were heard on every 
side, addressed to the passers who had not a grain 
of rice to *give, and who were soon to perish in 
their.turn; for, before supplied came from Bengal 
and elsewhere, 10,000 persons perished of sheer 
hunger. 

** For months together,” says Burke in one of 
his doi^ent speeches, “ these creatures of suffer¬ 
ance,A.;whose excess and luxury in their most 

plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance of 
oux, silent, patient, resigned, without 

sedirion difM^suace, almost without complaint, 

a day in the streets of 
Madte^; seventy at least laid their 

bodies cff on the glacis of Tanjore, 

aiwi the granary of India.” 

The d^g were so great 

as plague. 

The iu carts; and 

the .town; and for 
sevenl impnM twelve to fifteen 
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hundred a week, says one authority, were thus 
disposed of. ‘ ^ » 

Five days after the departure of Sir Edward 
Hughes, Sir Richard Bickerton came into the wreck- 
strewn roads of Madras, with a small squadron 
from Britain, having some troops on board; but 
with no provisions to spare, after his long voyage 
round the Cape, and deeming it to be his duty, 
when menaced by the still-blowing monsoon on one 
hand, and the great superiority of Suffren on the 
other, to join Sir Edward, he put to sea, and bore 
away for Bombay, about the same time that*Sir. 
Eyre Coote, now completely shattered in health, 
sailed for Calcutta. • 

As the command now devolved upon General 
Stewart, he sent 400 Europeans to, co-operate with 
the Bombay troops, who, under General Goddard, 
were about to assail Hyder from the west, 500 
men to reinforce Negapatam, and 300 Europeans 
into the Northern Circars, where the French were 
expected, but never appeared ; for now an unusual 
inactivity seemed to possess botli Suffren and De 
Bussy. Negapatam, which was weakly garrisoned 
and open, was not attacked, neither was Madras, 
then alike stricken witl\ fever and famine; and the 
small squadron of Sir Richard Bickerton, who had 
with him only five sail of the line and a frigate, 
passed and repassed almost within sight of the 
French fleet. 

And now, at this crisis—while, as related, Tippoo 
was defending Malabar—died Hyder Ali, on the 
7th of December, 1782, in what was supposed to 
be the eightieth year of his age, as the actual date 
of his birth was never accurately known. His 
disease was a singular one, named by Mohamme¬ 
dans the sertan, or “crab,” a swelling behind the 
neck or upper portion of the back, and supposed 
in form to resemble the crustacean named. By the 
Hindoos it is named the raj-poora^ or “ royal sore ” 
—a kind of Indian king’s-evil, peculiar to persons 
of royal rank; and in old Hyder’s case, the skill of 
Bussy’s best physicians, like the charms of his own 
conjurers and magi, failed to cure him. Poomea 
and Kishen Rao, his two Brahmin ministers, when 
they found his death impending, agreed to conceal 
the event, when it took place, till the arrival of 
Tippoo, as the only means by which.they could 
keep the army together. , , - 

Accordingly, they placed the body in a large 
'chest filled with Irom 

the camp at VeU<»re'te from 

there it was secret^ 
qb^cure tomb hk 

ofMysore j blit it cony^ed 

to Sj^ngapatam, whexh it im' in a tiUperb 
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mausoleum, which, as a work of art, is still endowed 
and kept up by our Indian Government 

Though called the tyrant of Mysore, and in many 
ways a man without much scruple when he had an 
end to achieve, and though cruel and bafbarous to 
his European prisoners, Hyder Ali, when judged of 
by the standard of his age, religion, and country, 
waS not an indifferent sovereign, and as a warrior 
he ranks high under any test. Neither the troops 
he led, nor those who opposed him, allowed him 
to adopt a line of policy to display the qualities of 
• a gseat general; thus to accomplish his ends he 
was compelled to adopt means that often seemed 
insignificant; his warfare being a series of skir¬ 
mishes, rather than pitched battles, or regular 
campaigns. In. Hyder, it was the skilful adaptation 
of his iiistjuments to his purposes, neither allowing 
his confidence in vast numbers, nor the skill with 
which he could direct them, to lure him from the 
path he had marked out, that proves him to have 
been no common man. He knew, appreciated, and 
feared the prowess of the British troops, and turned 
his knowledge to the best advantage by assailing 
them only when and where they were weak. 
Hence his great success—a success which liis great 
age and death alone prevented attaining a ])oint 
that might have altered the future history of British 
India. 

His barbarous treatment of oui soldiers who fell 
into his hands, language can neither sufficiently 
describe nor reprehend, and from his Oriental nature 
he was totally incapable of appreciating such self- 


devotion as was shown by oiw of 
Lucas—one of his captives in the Idatijjeons 
of Seringapatam. We are told that when Sir DSftvid 
Baird was one of these unfortunates, tlie‘ wounds 
he had received when Baillie’s detachment perished 
were unhealed, were all but mortifying, and that 
his health was sinking. When the myar made his 
appearance one morning, bearing with him fetters 
weighing nine pounds each, which were destined for 
these unhappy men who had survived the destruc¬ 
tion of their comrades, resistance was futile; and 
they submitted.to their fate. But when it came to 
Sir David Baird’s turn, one of the officers—a noble 
Englishman named Lux:as—sprang forward and 
urged the cruelty of fettering the limbs that were 
full of festering wounds. To this the myar replied, 
that there had been sent as many sets of fetters as 
there were prisoners, and that all must be put on. 

“Then,” said the gallant Lucas, “put a double 
pair on me, so that Captain Baird may be spared 
their use.” 

“Even the myar/* says the narrator, “though 
used to scenes of human misery, was moved by this 
act of self-devotion, and consented to refer the 
case to the kedadar^ who held the ‘Book of Fate.* 
Fortunately for Sir David Baird, that book was 
propitious; the irons were (after a time) dispensed 
with, and thus was this man, then a captive in the 
dungeons of Seringapatam, spared to become one 
day a conqueror and its master!" 

But in this we are somewhat anticipating the 
story and the fate of Tippoo Sahib. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


CAPTURE OF BEDNORE IN CANARA.—SIEGES OK CUDDALORE AND MANGALORE.—PEACE WITH 

FRANCE. » 


“The Xiger”—^for'such was the appropriate name, 
when translated^ of Hyderis son, Tippoo, now in his 
thirtieth year^reach^ the camp in which Hyder 
died on the *nd of January, 1783, and assumed 
the reins of government, with an army of 90,000 
men, a'ttwhty obnUrinm ru^es to the amount 
of thrcte sterimg, t6ge1her with jewels 

and of many 

ptolruttiefi; tb an e^^ent that has 

Ijoen ^dOn-the evening 
• of his arrival, he ^.Mrbar of aB his principal 


officers seated on a humble carpet, stating that his 
great grief would not permit him, as yet, to ascend 
the musnud ; but all knew that this was mere affec¬ 
tation, and none who saw him, or knew him, were 
deceived by it 

With his great resources, a French alliance, a 
passion for war, power and aggrandisement, aUdmore 
than all, a rooted antipathy to the British, Tippoo 
treated with scorn the overtures for peace irith us, 
which, had he lived but a few weeks loi^, old 
Hyder would have accepted. After paying ^ last 
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duties to the remains of his father^ Tippoo hastened 
to join the main body of the army, amply provided 
with presents and treasure to secure the allegiance 
of the troops. He was now joined by a French 
force, mustering 900 Europeans, 250 Kaffirs and 
Topasses, and 2,000 sepoys, with a brigade of 
twenty-two guns, and the plan of future operations 
was at once discussed. The French urged the im¬ 
mediate capture of Madras; but, as the Marquis de 
Bussy was not yet present, Tippoo reminded the 
principal officers that before this they had often 
declared that the French were, by their orders, 
limited to defensive operations. His own plan, 
therefore, was to leave a strong column of his army 
under Seyd Sahib to co-operate with the marquis 
as soon as he arrived at head-quarters, and be ready 
to attack us, while he, with the rest of his troops, 
moved to the westward, where our rapid success 
had greatly alarmed him. The instant HydcFs 
death was rumoured, the Government of Madras 
had urged their new commander-in-chief. General 
Stewart, to take advantage of the confusion the 
event was likely to cause in the Mysore camp; but 
he strongly declined to march, on the plea that he 
“did not believe in the death of Hyder, and if he 
were dead, the army would be ready to march at 
the proper time.” 

General Stewart, like Sir Eyre Coote, was a king’s 
officer, and viewing the Company as a mere trading 
corporation, though they were his paym.*sters, he 
was not disposed to be accountable to them, es¬ 
pecially in the matter of handling the royal forces. 
The position he was inclined to adopt appeared so 
extravagant that Lord Macartney lodged a minute 
against it However, the general did not put the 
troops in rhotion until the 15th of January, 1783, 
thirteen days after Tippoo’s arrival in camp, and his 
peaceable proclamation as Sul&n of Mysore. In 
his position as governor, Lord Macartney under¬ 
took to direct the operations of the campaign, as a 
prelude to which he somewhat unwisely ordered 
the demolition of some forts, and though contrary 
to the advice of Coote he had dismantled Nega- 
patam, he now ordered the destruction of Wandi- 
wash and Carangoly. 

The greater portion of February was wasted in 
the work of demolition; but in the vicinity of 
Wandiwash General Stewart, who was now at the 
head of 14,000 men (3,000 of whom were British), 
offered battle to T^poo, who declined it, and 
crossed the Amee m some haste, recalling his 
garrisons from Arpot other places so quickly, 
that it seemed evident that he was about to 
evacuate- the.whole Geumatic. 

But was not so much seeking to avoid 


Stewart as to defend his own dominions, for Colonel 
Mackenzie-Humberstone, as soon as Tippoo had left 
the coast of Malabar, marched his sepoys by land, 
and sent his Highlanders and other British troops 
by sea, northward to the coast of Canara (which is 
separated from Mysore by the Western Ghauts), to 
co-operate with a portion of the Bombay army, 
then occupied in the reduction of his richest pro¬ 
vinces and dependencies. Long was the march for 
the sepoys, and stormy the voyage for the Royal 
Highlanders, but the junction wis effected in the 
month of January at Cundapore, fifty-five priles, 
northward of Mangalore; and on the 23rd General 
Mathews marched to attack Bednore, the capital 
of Canara, of old named the “ bamboo village,” but 
which had become a city of sopie wealth and 
magnitude, for when captured by Hyder, he found 
twelve millions sterling of plunder in it, and there 
he built a fort named Hydernaghur. It is strong 
in position, and was well fortified when Mathews 
advanced against it, considerably harassed in his 
march by flying parties of the enemy’s horse; but 
his greatest impediments were a succession of field¬ 
works, erected on the face of a mountain which 
his troops had to ascend. But, “ on the 26th of 
February, 1783, the 42nd, led by Colonel Macleod, 
and followed by a corps of sepoys, attacked these 
positions with the bayonet, and, pushing on like 
Highlanders, were in the breastwork before the 
enemy were aware of it; four hundred men were 
bayoneted, and the rest pursued to the walls of the 
fort” 

Here, Lieutenant*Hislop, of the Royal Artillery, 
had the half of a leg tom away by an Indian rocket 
Seven forts were thus stormed, each being captured 
at a rush. After this service the next object of 
attack was the great fort of Hydernaghur, which 
towered with a formidable aspect over all, and 
compelled the leaders to act with extreme caution. 
It occupied the summit of the loftiest ghaut or 
precipice, 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a dry ditch in front, armed with twenty pieces 
of cannon, and on the face of the mountain were 
seven more batteries, placed on terraces above 
each other, with internal lines of communication, 

“ The outward approaches,” says Gener^f Stewart, 
“were obstructed by large freest cut down and 
placed transversely, so as to prevent the ascent on 
any part, except that immediately exposed to the 
full effect of the guns. These obstructions, formid¬ 
able if well defended, were, how«r, Of no avail, 
for the spirit with which the. Ibflw ’defences were 
attacked and carried stnuJt sbeh tim into the 
enemy that they evacuated dus String ftosition in 
the course of the night, and, nudring no Anther^ 
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resistance, Bednore was taken possession of’on 
the 27th of January, 1783.” 

In it 'were found 8,000 stands of new arms, and 
every necessary supply for the immediate use of the 
troops. We thus got possession of the principal 
fort of a fertile province, from where Tippoo drew 
most of the provisions for his army. Many of the 
other forts of Canara surrendered on being sum¬ 
moned, but Mangalore and Annanpore held out. 
Against the latter Major Colin Campbell marched 
with the Highlanders and some other troops, and on 
the 15th of February he stormed it with great loss 
*to tJie enemy. In thanking his column for the 
spirited conduct it displayed, Major Campbell said 
that ^‘his particulai* acknowledgments were due 
to Captain Dalzell and the officers and men of the 
42nd Regimeril, who headed the storm ; but 
strongly recommends that when the bayonet can 
be used, not a shot should be fired.” Mangalore 
on the coast surrendered as soon as it had been 
breached. 

The operations of our troops in Canara were 
greatly impeded by quarrels and complaints about 
the division of prize money. General Mathews 
refused to divide any, with either officers or men, 
which was most illiberal, as at that time they had 
received no pay for several months. Colonels 
Macleod and Mackenzie-Humberstone left the army 
to lay their complaints against their leader before 
the Governor of Bombay. He was superseded, 
and Macleod was ordered back to Bednore with 
the rank of Brigadier-General. He was accom¬ 
panied by Humberstone, a Major Shaw, and others; 
but on their voyage down the coast they were 
attacked by a piratical Mahratta fleet, that killed 
or wounded every man on board their vessel 
Major Shaw was slain on the instant; Humberstone, 
one of the best officers that ever drew a sword on 
Indian soil, died of his wounds, and Macleod, 
sinking with three wounds, was taken prisoner into 
Gheriah. All the other officers perished—Lieu¬ 
tenant William Stewart, of the looth Regiment, ! 
being literally hacked joint from joint. 

Meanwhile Mathews was acting in a most unwise 
manner. He had scattered his army all over the 
country in wretched mud forts,’ and fixed his head¬ 
quarters in Bednore without laying in a sufficient 
stock of ammunition or provisions, and placed the 
42nd Highlanders at a distance on the coast. 

When^;^' fancied himself in a state of security, 
Tippoo a^yi^ced, ^th a great fcrce, secured the 
Ghauts^ all cbrnmuptication between the coast, 
and Botoow^^aprotr^rf resistarxe in which was 
impoasible without isujpp^ies. Tippoo advanced to 
»the a^ck with two ramzms, and our troops, after { 
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attempting a defence, for which their strength’was 
most inadequate, retired, after serious los^, into the 
citadel, where they continued to fight till it was b^ten 
—by sheer dint of cannon-shot—to mins around, 
them. General Mathews then, in accordance with 
the opinion of a council of war, agreed to surrender 
on certain terms, to which Tippoo agreed . Orih of 
I these guaranteed the safe conduct of the garrison 
to the coast; another provided for the security of 
, private and surrender of public property. Unfor- 
i tunately, in order to appropriate the money in the 
i treasury, which now by right belonged to Tippoo, 
the officers of the garrison, then in long anears of 
! pay, were told to draw for whatever sums they 
I pleased, these to be afterwards accounted for at 
Bombay; and in this way the treasury was emptied 
—innocently, we must suppose. 

In the terms of their capitulation the garrison 
marched out on the 3rd of May, 1783. Tippoo, 
only too anxious to find a pretext for violating the 
capitulation, obtained one from the prisoners them¬ 
selves. On being searched, the missing treasure 
was found to be divided among them. Thus, 
instead of being permitted to march to the coast, 
Tippoo bound them all with chains and ropes, and 
sent them to his horrible dungeons in Mysore. • 

Mathews was taken in fetters to Seringapatam, 
and is said to have been murdered by having boil¬ 
ing lead poured down his throat, in presence of his 
wife, who became insane on beholding the outrage. 
Two hundred and ten soldiers were spared, to 
become artizans if they would embrace Moham¬ 
medanism. The rest were destroyed in many 
ways, too shocking to describe. Some were left 
chained to dead bodies; out of nineteen officers 
who were taken, seventeen were murdered by order 
of Tippoo. Some had their throats cut slowly and 
by degrees; others.were pinioned, and had poison 
poured down their throats while their jaws were 
held forcibly open; and the tidings of these bar¬ 
barities excited our troops to such an exteht, that 
they resolved neither to take nor give qnarter in 
battle with the troops of Tippoo “ the T^er.” 

Our whole forces in India at this time mustered 
only 17,800 men. These were Burgoyne’s Light 
Dragoons, the Bengal Cavalry—700 sabres, and the 
European infantry, 9,000 strong; two battalions of 
Highlanders (viz., 2nd Battalion of the 42nd, after¬ 
wards the 73rd Foot, and the Rosshire Buffs), the 
3rd, 36t:h, 52nd, 98th, looth, lorst, and 102nd 
Regiments, with 436 of the Royal Artillery. The 
sepoys of the three presidencies made up 30,900 
more, exclusive of De Bniygerse's Hanoverian 
corps of 1,000 strong. ^ 

Tippoo now, breathing only fury and destruction 
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'—all unsated by that treatment of the prisoners, 
which all along had been the fixed mode both with 
him and his father—now went through the Ghauts 
to attack Mangalore, then occupied by the 42nd, 
and some fragments of Mathews’ army. It was 
considered a most important point, as its harbour 
was one of the best on the coast of Canara; so the 
middle of May saw it invested by Tippoo and his 
French allies. 

Prior to this, Lutif AH Bey had taken up a posi¬ 
tion, with a considerable 
force, within twelve miles 
of the place; but he was 
suddenly attacked by 
Colin Campbell (now 
a Heutenan t - colonel), 
who, on the 6 th of May, 
routed him in an in¬ 
credibly short time, with 
the loss of all his guns, 
while the now slender 
Black Watch had only 
seven privates killed, 

Captain Stewart, and six¬ 
teen privates wounded. 

By the 20th it was 
completely invested by 
Tippoo. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, Colonel Camp¬ 
bell endeavoured to keep 
possession of an outpost 
about a mile from the 
town, because it com¬ 
manded the principal 
avenue to it. At this 
crisis, Campbell's garri¬ 
son consisted of only 
243 Highlanders of all 
ranks, with 1,500 native 
troops fit for duty; and 
with these he liad to 
oppose, says General Stewart, an overwhelming 
force, “ that consisted of 90,000 men, exclusive of 
a corps of European infantry under Colonel 
Cos^gny, Monsieur Lall/s corps of Europeans 
and natives, a troop of dismounted French cavalry 
from the Maurktos, the whole supported by ninety 
pieces of camjon.1*, 

And now ennied a - siege which lasted from the 
middle' of May, till the 30th of January of 

to *rdate all the events of which 
would 0^1^ too space, but which, for the 
brdH^ce and biwtrj^ ^ the defence, is unequalled 
.in i^ l^nais of war save by Heiden's defence of 
'Pomerania;. 


«The troops in the outpost were attacked, and 
reached the main body in Mangalore with the 
utmost difficulty, and confident now*of early 
triumph, Tippoo sent a flag of truce, imperiously 
demanding an instant surrender. Colin Campbell 
dismissed the messenger without an answer, and, 
much to his astonishment and rage, Tippoo found 
himself compelled to begin a regular siege, in the 
details of which he was greatly assisted by the 
experience of Colonel Cossigny. Three separate 

attacks, embracing the 
faces of the fort acces- 
sible by land, instOSd of 
open breaches, produced 
only masses of 'barrier- 
like ruin, “ while at¬ 
tempts at assault were 
repeat"*d and repelled 
so often as to become 
almost an affair of daily 
routine.” 

Tippoo counted on 
easy conquest, but the 
siege detained him from 
more important opera¬ 
tions, for months passed 
and yet Campbell defied 
him in Mangalore; and 
meanwhile preparations 
were made elsewhere for 
the reduction of Cudda- 
lore, where Bussy com¬ 
manded a garrison of 
French and African 
troops from the Isle of 
France. But old General 
Stewart, though minus a 
leg, found himself before 
tlie place, at the head 
of the loist and 102nd 
Regiments, the 15th 
Hanoverians, 250 recruits from Scotland for the 
Highlanders, and the old 23rd Light Dragoons. 
Colonel Stewart, of the 7Sth, commimded that 
corps and the 73rd, which formed a Hi^ftnd 
Brigade. ; 

On the morning of the 13th of attock 

was made from three points, but, mistake, 

not simultaneously p thus thd znskqc& ei^bled 
to direct his whole str'eng& S^ck in 

succession. One Of ^ ^ 

being repulsed, was 

distance, but with 

a handfik of the to 

the front, and possessed v^ks. 


The Northem 8aburD» of 
CUBDALOBE. 
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THE FIFTH SEA-FIGHT. 
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the eagerness of their pursuit, the enemy 
had left open and undefended. Thus the fate of 
the day was changed, for though the Highlanders 
were forced to retire from the more advanced 
works they hiid entered, they resolutely retained 
possession of the principal French redoubt. The 
conHict on this day lasted from four a.m. to five m 
the evening , yet only one of our officers fell the 
Hon. John Lindsay, of the Macleod Highlanders. 


distance, and never came to close quarters. Five 
of our ships were so unmanageable that they fell 
away to leeward, while many of Suffren*s were so 
leaky that the crews had to work their guns and 
pumps alternately, till the squadrons parted in the 
dark, and thus ended the fifth and last indecisive 
battle between these rival admirals. 

On the 2Sth of June the marquis, who had been 
reinforced by 2,400 men from the fleet of De 



TirrOO SAHIB. 


On the 14th of June the fleet of Sir Edward 
Hughes appeared in the offing j and that of Suffren 
did so mdeh about the same time. The two 
admirals, often in sight of the hostile lines and of 
the British camp, tacked and manoeuvred from that 
day till the 20th, each trying to gair. the weather- 
gage of the other. On the 20th, Suffren fired a 
few shots at long range for twenty minutes, before 
a gun was fired by the British fleet Then the 
broadsides of the latter opened, and the thunder of 
a heavy cannonade pealed over the sea and up the 
Iqpg salt-water nullah of Cuddalore; but Suffren, 
who had the advantage of the wind, chose his own 


Suffren, made a gallant sortie from the beleaguered 
fort, but jivas repulsed with heavy loss. Among 
the captured was a handsome young sergeant of 
the French marines, whose appearance and manner 
attracted the notice of Colonel Wagenheim, of our 
15 th Hanoverian Regiment, who took him to his 
tent, had his wounds dressed, and treated him 
with much kindness, for though but a sergeant, 
he seemed much above his station, having been 
bred to the law, yet his parents were humble 

people of Pau. , . 

Long years after, when the army of France in its 

great career of conquest entered Hanover under 
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Marshal, Bemadotte, his levee was attended by 
VVagenheim, then an aged general officer. *‘You‘ 
have served, I understand, in India ? ” said Berna- 
dottc. “Yes.'* “At Cuddalorc?” “Yes.” “Do 
you remember taking a wounded French sergeant 
there under your protection?” After a lime the 
veteuin called the episode to memory, adding, “ He 
was a fine young man, and I should be glad to 
hear of his welfare.” “/was that young French 
sergeant,” replied the marshal, “and now will omit 
no means of testifying my gratitude.” And old 
Wagenheira lived to see the marine he had pro¬ 
tected, Prince and Marshal of the Empire, Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, Crown Prince of Sweden, and 
finally Charles John XIV., King of Sweden and 
Norway.* 

On the I St of July the tidings came of the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace between Great Britain and 
France, so hostilities at once ceased at Cuddalore 
as elsewhere between the troops of the two coun¬ 
tries, though they were continued against 'fippoo 
Sahib; and yet the cannon boomed against Camp¬ 
bell's little band in their isolated post at Mangalore. 

On the igth of July—nineteen days after the 
treaty of peace was known to the French authorities, 
and after fifty-six days of open trenches, Colin Camp¬ 
bell received a letter signed “ Peveron de Morlay, 
envoy from France to the nabob, Tippoo Sultan,” 
informing him then, that hostilities had ceased at 
Cuddalore, and that he was in possession of a 
letter which he was enjoined to deliver to him in 
person—a letter which is supposed to have been 
long in the Mangalore camp before its existence 
was acknowledged to Campbell; and during all 
that time the besiegers had been making the most 
vigorous efforts to obtain possession of the place, 
too probably with the intention of treating the 
garrison as that of Bednore had been treated. 

The treaty of peace with France, and the con¬ 
sequent intimation from Colonel Cossigny that he 
and the rest of the French, including MM. Lally 
and Boudenot, could give him no further aid, filled 
the despot with transports of rage. By that treaty, 
which Tippoo would now be under the necessity of 
concluding, a general restitution of conquests would 
take place, and, consequently Mangalore would 
return to him without an effort; but his rage and 
obstinacy at having been so long foiled by Colonel 
Campbell made him disregard these facts, and still 
press the siege. Under the cover of admitting 
Peveron de Morlay—who is said to have been quite 
capable of any deceit or dissimulation—to deliver 
his letter, a body of troops landed and won posses¬ 
sion, of an outwork that commanded the harbour; 

^ • Colonel WUki, 


and though an armistice had b^en concluded with 
Tippdo on the 2nd of August, he continued every 
operation short of an actual assault, with greater 
vigour than ever. By the third clause of that 
armistice, a bazaar was to be (established, from which 
the troops were to procure provisions. To the 
sltamc of Tippoo, this was evaded, and the result 
was that Campbell's soldiers were reduced to the 
verge of starvation. 

On the 26th of the preceding April, Sir JOyre 
Coote had died at Madras, from whence his remains 
were sent home to Britain, and trophies were ateted 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey and Leaden- 
hall Street. • 

Brigadier-General Macleod, holding now the chief 
command in Malabar and Canara, a fortnight after 
tlte armistice, iirrived with a dct^chuKint of Hano¬ 
verians to reinforce his comrades. He took up his 
residence in the town, but found that he had to 
send the Hanoverians to Tellicherry, while the 
garrison was still permitted to starve, and the wily 
Tipj)oo continued to amuse both Macleod and 
Campbell, by pretending that he was about to depart 
with all his trooi>s for Seringapatam, which he had 
not the least intention of doing; for suddenly he 
threw off the mask, declared that not an ounce of 
food should reach the garrison, and proceeded to 
the njpair of his old batteries and the erection of 
new; so Macleod, full of wrath, sailed for Telli¬ 
cherry to collect the means of rescue. 

Two fleets, one from the south and another from 
the north, were, on the 22nd of November, seen 
standing into the roads. Relief was now at hand. 
“ The signal was made that the troops would land 
to the southward," wrote Colonel Campbell; “they 
were discovered in the boats; any moment pro¬ 
mised a speedy attack. Confidence and joy 
appeared in every countenance; even the poor, 
weak, emaciated convalescent, tottering under the 
weight of his firelock, boldly stood forth to offer 
what feeble aid his melancholy state admitted of.” 
But again the cunning of Tippoo prevailed; he 
entangled Macleod in a correspondence; and the 
latter, after arranging that the garrison should have 
a month’s food, sailed again on the and.of Decem¬ 
ber, without seeing it sent in. Scurvy now began 
to afflict both officers and soldiers, who, on the 
20th December, were put on the shortest allowance 
compatible with life. 

“We now," says Colonel Fullarton, “arrive at 
the most interesting moment of the war. The 
garrison of Mangalore, under its inestimable com¬ 
mander, Colonel Campbell, had made a defence 
that has seldom been equalled and never surpassed. 
With a handful of men, worn out by fafiiine, he 
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resisted for many months a formidable force under 
Tippoo Sultan.* The whole power of this prince, 
assisted by the science of the French auxiliaries, 
could not force a breach that had long been laid 
open, and he repulsed every attempt to take \t by 
storm.” * 

A small quantity of food was sent in by General 
Macleod, but the scurvy continued to increase; 
two-thirds of the Highlanders were in hospital, and 
most of the sepoys were blind. Eventually, on the 
26th of January, 1784, Colonel Campbell, seeing 
thi^utter hopelessness of further resistance, capitu¬ 
lated on honourable terms, and with all that re¬ 
mained there of the noble Black Watch and their 
sepoy comrades, sailed for Tellicherry, on the coast 
of Malabar. • 

" The qnly explanation that has ever been given 
of the shameful desertion of this brave garrison is,” 
says Beveridge, “ that the preliminary articles of 
peace stipulated a term of four months to be 
allowed to the native belligerent powers of India 
to decide ; and that the hostilities necessary to give 
succour to Mangalore might have been, or seemed 
to be, an infringement of these articles. There 
could not be a lamer excuse. The preliminary 


articles never could have fneant, that during the 
four months indulged to one belligerent for the 
purpose of making up his mind, he was to be at 
liberty to make war, while his European antagonist 
was not to be at liberty to resist him, or that, after 
concluding an armistice, the native power might 
violate its obligations, while the European power 
should be bound to observe them.” But the cap¬ 
ture of Mangalore cost Tippoo dear, as it so long 
locked up the entire resources of his army, prevented 
the collection of his revenue, and permitted the 
invasion of his lichest provinces. 

Colonel Colin Campbell (called John in some 
works) was the eldest of the seven sons of Lord 
Stonefield, by Lady Grace Stuart, daughter of the 
Earl of Bute. He had served in the old 74th, or 
Argyleshire Highlanders, and been a prisoner of 
war in America. He died on the 23rd of March, 
I 1784, at Bombay, where a handsome monument 
I was erected by the Company to his memory, and 
' the memory of Captains Stewart, Dalyell, and all 
I who fell at Mangalore, which was the last service 
in which the 2nd Battalion of the Black Watch 
was engaged under that name, as it was constituted 
the 73rd Regiment of Highlanders. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
CAMPAIGN OF COLONEL FULLARTON, ETC. 


The new Sultan of Mysore, deserted by France, 
was not without some alarm at the prospect of being 
left single-handed to contend with Britain, which 
now he hated all the more bitterly, that he had 
neaily ruined himself by the time wasted in at¬ 
tempting to take the half-ruined fort of Mangalore ; 
yet the tone he adopted, when invited to be a party 
to the general pacific arrangements, was high, and 
his vakeels intimating that everything we had taken 
from hini or his father should be restored, spoke 
plainly enough, though little was said about restitu¬ 
tion on his part. Lord Macartney sent three 
commissioners to accompany his vakeels to Seringa- 
patam to negociate there, even while Tippoo had 
been beleaguering Campbell in Mangalore. 

Colonel William FuUarton, of Fallarton, M.P., 
an excellent officer, whose work we have recently 
quoted, had arrived from Europe with some re¬ 
inforcements at the end of the preceding year, and 
* * * View of English Interests in India." 


was about to aid Stewart in that intended, attack, 
which the news of peace arrested; but prior to thai 
his career had been a brilliant one. 

On the 2nd of June, after making a rapid progres: 
in the country beyond Tanjore, he had taken the 
important fortress of Darapooram, in the province 
of Coimbatore, thus opening one of the roads tc 
Tippoo’s capital of Seringapatam, and distant from 
it only 140 miles. 

“ This valuable place affords ample supplies foi 
men and cattle,” says the colonel, in his account oi 
the campaigns, 1782-84; “is capable of consider¬ 
able defence, and is far advanced in the enemy’s 
country, being equally distant from the two coasts. 
Although the position of an army there would 
always be of eminent advantage, it was more par¬ 
ticularly so when we reduced it, because Tippoo 
Sultan had recovered Bednore, captured General 
Mathews, and invested Mangalore. The southern 
army (Fullarton’s own column) was not sufficient 
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in strength to think of inarching on Seringapatam, 
and was so far from being able to oppose the whole 
power of Tippoo, that we could not afford to 
garrison even Darapooram, and were obliged to 
destroy the fortifications. Yet we might assuredly 
have reduced the rich tract that lies below the 
mouniains of Mysore, which would have compelled 
Tippoo to raise the siege of Mangalore, and march 
his main body against us; or if Tippoo had persisted 
against Mangalore, we should have amply subsisted 
the army, have reduced a valuable territory, and 
prepared for more important conquests. But 
General Stewart’s orders to march towards him at 
Cuddalore obliged me to relinquish these ad¬ 
vantages.” 

In Dindi^l, a formidable fortress we have 
already described, and which he had stormed with 
remarkable bravery, Kullarton left a garrison to keep 
his communications open, and facilitate a retreat to 
the heart of Mysore ; and Colonel Forbes, whom 
he had left in his rear in the south, perfected all 
his arrangements with great ability, and established 
friendly relations on every hand ; and now, to 
enable Fullarton to resume the prosperous cam« 
paign which Stewart’s orders had interrupted, Lord 
Macartney, when our troops were withdrawn from 
Cuddalore, reinforced him with 1,000 Europeans, 
and four regiments of sepoys. 

Advancing into Tinncvelly, an extensive district 
comprising 5,800 square miles, still displaying vast 
tracts of forest, waste, and jungle, the population of 
which are Hindoos of the most primitive kind, and 
whose chiefs are called Polygars, he reduced them 
to quiet and tribute, after destroying one of their 
chief fastnesses, a great forest. These Polygars, 
taking advantage of the war with Tippoo, had 
broken into rebellion against us, and been ranging 
the country from Madura to Cape Comorin. After 
subduing them, and also the hill Colleries, who had 
been committing the most dreadful excesses, Colonel 
Fullarton, at the head of 16,000 troops, and many 
more thousands of camp-followers, came marching 
by the stupendous rock of Dindigul, and by Dara¬ 
pooram, but without other supplies than such as 
he could extort from the natives. Money he had 
none; but he had in plenty, cannon and munition 
of wav, collected from the captured places, while 
the Rajah of Travancore, who had befriended 
Colonel Humberstone,, undertook to supply pro- 
visioos, in case of his marching into the possessions 
of Uppoo on the southern coast 

Wth the Zamorin oH^alicut (the lineal represen¬ 
tative of that ancient Hindoo sovereign who received 
Vasco de Gama), and with several other rajahs who 
had been dispossessed by the conquering Hyder in 


times past, and who by him had been most bar¬ 
barously treated, a successful correspondence was 
now opened up. Eager for repossession and san¬ 
guinary revenge, these petty potentates agreed to 
contribute all the.aid they could to overthrow the 
second tyrant of Mysore. But the prudent Fullarton 
took other means to ensure their goodwill and ad¬ 
hesion, by surrendering some petty duties which his 
predecessors had been in the habit of levying upon 
all articles sold to the troops in camp or canton¬ 
ments; by checking all pillaging with a strong hand; 
by paying all respect to the superstitions or d^ep- 
rooted religious prejudices of the castes and races 
among whom he found himself. He also made a 
great alteration in the mode of marching his troops 
by sections. The old way had been the “ Indian 
file,” following each other in succession (vulgarly 
called by the soldiers “ goose-file ”), by which means 
a large army was often miles apart from van to rear, 
and this led to many disasters. He established 
an intelligence department, and so complete and 
effective was it, that he was kept constantly informed 
of the strength and whereabouts of the enemy, and 
also where grain was to be found anywhere within 
200 miles of his front or flanks. “Several hundred 
people, cunning natives, who have a natural genius 
for the occupation of scouts and spies, and who 
after inspection can model you a fortress in clay, 
and show to a nicety its weak points, were constantly 
employed on these services, and confidential intelli¬ 
gences were thus established at every considerable 
town in Mysore, in the durbars of the rajahs and 
the very camj) of Tippoo.” 

Colonel Fullarton, in the midst of his triumphafit 
career, halted near Darapooram, to await intelli¬ 
gence of the commissioners, whom he knew Lord 
Macartney had sent to Tippoo; but on the i6th of 
October, when, by an official letter from Tellicherry 
he was informed that Tippoo was playing “ fast 
and loose” with General Macleod, and, despite the 
armistice, had commenced active measures against 
Campbell’s famished band in Mangalore, his mind 
became inspired with soldierly indignation, and he 
resolved to resent the state of affairs sharply. 

He had conceived two plans of operation. 1. 
To march right across the peninsula of Hindostan, 
through a hostile country 500 miles in extent, to 
Campbell's assistance. 2. To make a dash at 
Seringapatam, and hurl the dynasty of Hyder from 
tlie musnud, or compel Tippoo to abandon Manga-r 
lore in order to save his capital 

Upon the latter and boldest movement he re¬ 
solved, though not by the regular route, which 
offered no secure retreat in case of disaster, but by 
another, which was more circuitous, and possessed 




several military advantages. Palicaud, or Palk- Fullarton found TW it 5o,ooc/pagodas in money, 
ghautcheny, sixty-fight miles south-east of Calicut, together with a great supply ot grain, cannon, and 
and near the coast, had been completely rebuilt by all the munition of war; and the son of the old 
Hyder. It possessed all the approved features of Zamorin of Calicut, who rode on the colonel's staff 
European fortification; it was deemed one of the during the siege, now begged to have restored to 
strongest places in India, and commanded a pass him the dominion of which Hyder had divested 
amid mountains covered by thick forests of teak- his father; but the colonel averred the restoration 
wood. No passage lay through these, and the would be more completely effected if he moved on 
plains and deep rice-grounds—cut and intersected Calicut, yet as a pledge of his good faith he gave 
in every direction by the Paniany river—especially him the territory of Palaghaut, which had been 
during the rainy season, might be defended, by a an ancient appanage of his family, 
few companies of resolute infantry, against all the During these varied operations, Fullarton main* 
Cavaify of Mysore. tained a constant communication with General 

Fullarton saw that by the possession of this fort Macleod, who had been liberated by the Mahratta 
he conftnanded the avenues to Malabar and Coro- pirates after a short captivity at Gheriah; and he 
mandel, to Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore, and also contrived to do so with Campbell at Manga- 
the hoisting of Our colours on its ramparts would lore, to whom he intimated his intention of ap* 
give fresh <onfidence to the Zamorin, and all preaching their coast, and his anxious desire for a 
who were anxious to effect the downfall of Tippoo. combined movement of all their commands upon 
The colonel also saw that it would leave him free Seringapatam, and thus, perhaps, to end the war by 
to veil his movements and to advance against one vigorous stroke. 

Seringapatam either by the way of Coimbatore and For some reason not known now, the British 
the Gujelhetty Pass, or by Calicut and through residency at Tellicherry either could not, or would 
that of DumalcheiTy. not, furnish the artillery and stores requisite for 

Fullarton, for all these weighty reasons, resolved such an expedition ; and Sir Edward Hughes, who 
that Palaghautcherry should be his. and on the was there with his fleet, was unwilling to detach 
i8th of October, 1783, lie began his march against a vessel with them to the river Paniany. On the 
it, at the head of 13,636 men, confidently believing other hand, General Macleod urged that, though 
that he should halt finally under the walls of Se- he fully concurred in the views of Fullarton, being 
ringapatam. Storming several petty forts in his without bullocks, and other equipage, he could not 
way, he marched through a rich country abounding get his troops on the line of march in less than 
in all supplies, till he reached a district where the two months. The enterprising colonel was forced, 
streams run east and west to the seas of Malabar therefore, to relinquish the idea of marching- by the 
and Coromandel. From thence he had to cut his sea-coast to Calicut, and took the route that led to 
way through a dense forest, twenty miles in length, Coimbatore by the Pass of Gujelhetty, which is 
filling up nullahs, cuts, and watercourses as he commanded by a fort on the left bank of the 
went, for the transmission of his cannon and cattle. Mayar. 

Trees were cut down, roads actually made, and In his march he was harassed by the cavalry 
fourteen days of indescribable toil were spent by and rocket-men of I'ippoo, till the 26th November, 
the army in their passage through this forest alone, when he broke ground before Coimbatore (or 
To add to the sufferings and misery of the troops, Kogmatura), a fort and town on high ground on 
the rain began to fall in such torrents as are alone the declivity of the Eastern Ghauts. Near it is the 
known in India, and never ceased till they were granite temple of Iswara, covered with a profusion 
clear of it. of Hindoo carving, which was plimdered of all its 

In the leafy waste amid which the torrents gold and jewels by Tippoo. In the fort, which 
poured, mo tents could be pitched; the nullahs surrendered to him before his batteries opened, 
liecame gorged with water, the oxen lost their foot- he found great stores of grain and ammunition, 
ing, and the soldiers had to take the drag-ropes to Encouraged by the presence of FuUarton's force, 
get the guns and baggage on. After toils that no every rajah now rose in arms, or promised to do so, 
pen could describe, the indrfatigable Fullarton for by the acquisition of Coimbatore he won great 
found himself before the great fortress of Pala- prestige, as it was a place sacred to the Hindoos, 
ghautcheny, and after the battering train was in who loathed Tippoo for his desecration of the^ 
position against it, on the 15th of November, the temples; and there the ancient ° a ^ a 
garrison surrendered, timidly delivering up a place never been disturbed till the death o y er. o, 

^ capable of the most protracted resistance.- between the Eastern Ghauts and the sea the woe 
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population were resdy for revf^t, and in the coun¬ 
try beyond these ^yhauts—the heart of Mysore. 
Nothing could surpass the brilliance of this cam¬ 
paign and its future prospects, especially when 
Macleod got in motion. 

A recent conspiracy,” relates the colonel, “liad 
occurred in Seringapatam, menacing the release- 
ment of the English prisoners, the exclusion of 
Tippoo’s family, and the re-establishment of the 
ancient Rana, or Gentoo sovereign of Mysore. In 
addition to this enumeration of advantages, wc 
had every reason to rely on the Gentoo, or Canara, 
race, forniing the great mass of the inhabitants in 
Mysore, who had unequivocal proofs of my earnest 
zeal to support their interests; while every circum¬ 
stance of present situation or of future prospect 
seemed- to mark this interesting moment as the 
crisis of the war.” * 

The Rajah of Coorg, whose territories are moun¬ 
tainous, covered with forest and jungle, and whose 
people are a bold and active race, was actively 
asserting his independence, and invited the Bombay 
division to pass through Coorg. 'i'hus General 
Macleod, who was strong in Europeans, native 
troops, and artillery, moving steadily onward, kept 
up the flames of war and revolt wherever he went; 
and now another enemy threatened Mysore in the 
person of General Jones, who was advancing 
through Cuddapah, a district usually governed by 
a nabob under the court of Delhi, but then torm- 
ing a portion of the inland possessions of Tippoo, 
whose power seemed now on the point of ''rumbling 
away, for the army under Fullarton alone was the 
strongest belonging to h^uropeans that had ever 
been employed in India. 

“The countries we had reduced,” says the 
colonel, ** extended 200 miles in length, afforded 
provisions for 100,000 men, and yielded an annual 
revenue of ;£’6oo,ooo, while every necessary arrange¬ 
ment had been made for the regular collection of 
these resources. JJje fort and pass of Palaghaut- 
^ cherry securedttfff^estem flank, and the inter¬ 
mediate posijn of General Macleod’s army be¬ 
tween PalaglfiUtcherry and Tippoo’s main army at 
Mangalore, together with the singular combination of 
ravines, rivers, and embankments that intersect the 
Malabar countriesi and the mountains that divide 
them from Mysore (the. passes through which were 
occupied by our friends, the discontented rajahs), 
rendered it almost impracticable for Tippoo to 
move in that direction against our new acquisiti»ns.” 

The Rajah of Cooig, whose frontier lay only thirty 
miles distant from Seringapatam, promised abundant 
supplies, and the young ^morin of Calicut faith- 
* '*View of the Engli^ Interests in India," &c. 


fililly kept all his engagements. He also promised 
that all the western Hindoo chiefs should not only 
provide for our troops during the projected siege 
of Seringapatam, but that ample magazines would 
be formed on the mountains, and that we should 
be reinforced by at least 30,000 Nairs of Malabar, 
fired by hatred and the deep longing for a revenge 
for the cruellies perpetrated upon them by the 
Mohammedan conquerors. 

The gallant Fullarton, now full of enthusiasm at 
the prospect of the grand event, had provided his 
army with ten days’ food, repaired his carriages, 
and was ready to advance, when, on the 2^th of 
November, he received a startling letter from 
Messrs. Staunton and Sadlier, the Britis*h com¬ 
missioners, who were treating for peace at Tippoo’s 
durbar in the Mysorean camp at’ Arnee, and who, 
from the pusillanimous Council a/ Madras, had full 
l)Ower over ihe army, commanding him not only 
to suspend all operations, but to abandon his 
conquests, and retire within the limits originally 
occu])ied by the British on the 26th of July. 

AVhen this remarkable document reached him, 
he was in full possession of information that Tippoo 
had violated the armistice of Mangalore, and was 
still intent on tlie destruction of Campbell’s garri¬ 
son ; and thus he knew that the commissioners 
must have issued their order under a complete 
misapprehension. He resolved, therefore, to take 
a middle course, as lie did not feel himself at 
liberty cither to violate or obey it. 

Thus, instead of advancing on Seringapatam, he 
halted at Coimbatore, and sent an officer to Madras, 
explaining his situation, and the continued invest¬ 
ment of Mangalore; but, in the meanwhile, he 
emjjloyed every hdtfr in the perfecting of his equip¬ 
ments, in amassing supplies in Dindigul, in pro¬ 
curing money from Tinnevclly, and getting arrack 
from Faniany. “ No soldier,” says a writer, “ could 
abAndon sucu a scheme as he had formed, at the 
very moment when the prospect of success was 
brightest, without a bitter pang. Ten. days of 
march, with little or no fighting—for there was 
no Mysorean army in the neighbourhood, except 
a few irregular cavalry — would have brouglit 
Fullarton under the walls of Seringapatam ; at 
that time, ten days more would have sufficed for 
the reduction of that capital. The events of twenty- 
five years might have been anticipated; an inesti¬ 
mable amount of money and of blood might have 
been saved; the power of the British in the whole 
of the south of India might have been established; 
and a quarter of a century might have been won to 
the cause of order and tranquillity.” * 

I * KnigbU 
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The their finances 

ruinedr',?ilSfiC)v^fd}ti hio^Jen, “^d the Supreme 

but sup¬ 
posed to be su^i^ipn,” for the des¬ 

perate stat?: c^, Company’s,, finances had fully 
occupied Parliament in May of the same year, 
when Sir Ktenry Fletcher brought forward his bill 
“for suspending the payments of the Company 
now due to the Royal Exchequer, and for enabling 
them to borrow the sum of ;£‘3oo,ooo for their 
furtlier relief”*—the Madras Government, we say, 
did not think it worth while to continue the war 
for the sake of a few Highlanders beleaguered in 
Mangalore, and on the 8th of December, 1783, 
they ordered Fullarton to make unqualified resti¬ 
tution of everything, and to fall back ; and thus, to 
the terror of the poor Zamorin, and all the Hindoo 
chiefs who had committed themselves, at our insti¬ 
gation, with Tippoo, the Army of the South began its 
retrograde movement; but on the 26th of January, 
1784, when Fullarton had quite reached his old 
boundaries, and got his weary troops into canton¬ 
ments, he received another despatch from Madras, 
ordering him “not only to retain possession of 
Palaghaut, should that fort not have been delivered, 
but likewise to hold fast every inch of ground of 
which he was in possession,” till he should receive 
further accounts of the result of the negociations 
with Tippoo. 

By this time the garrison of Palaghaut (or Pala- 
ghautcherry), which had been left in possession of 
the young Zamorin, had been attacked and driven 
out by the troops of the infuriated Tippoo, who 
sacrificed a number of venerable Brahmins, and 
placed their heads on poles; thus the place could 
only be regained by another siege, it a time when 
Tippoo was openly insulting alike the commis¬ 
sioners and the wavering Council of Madras. 

Wliile Fullarton, full of anger and bitterness, was 
collecting troops for this purpose, and was receiving 
reinforcements and heavy guns from Fort St. George 
and Tanjore, he received another letter from the 
commissioners, dated some days after Mangalore 
had fallen, which detailed the steady enmity of 
Tippoo, thus convincing him that a continuance 
of the war was unavoidable, an opinion in which he 
was confirmed by a letter from General Macleod, 
an officer who, in his hatred of Tippoo, had, in the 
old Highland fashion, challenged the sultan to mortal 
combat with a hundred of their bravest men on 
each side. Fullarton again began his march, not 
without hopes that it might eventually end at 
Seringapatam. 

Fullarton had not "^proceeded far, when he 

*^T. A.Uoyd. 


received intelligence that the preliminaries of a 
treaty of peace had actuall)^ been- exchanged 
between Tippoo Sahib and the commissioners, 
and accordingly it was fully signed on the 7 th of 
March, 1784. 

With the first intelligence came orders to restore 
to Tippoo the fortresses and territories of Dara- 
pooram and Carroor, but to retain Dindigul with a 
strong garrison, until all the British prisoners in 
Seringapatam should be released from their loath¬ 
some and dreadful captivity. 

At this crisis, every European in India^ jenew 
the bloodshed, the devastation, and revenge that 
awaited the miserable Hindoos of Mysore^ Coorg, 
and Canara; but peace had become a necessity, 
owing to the impoverished state of the Company’s 
territories; and the negociations for it were justified 
and enforced, by the tenor of instructions from the 
Ministry, from Leadenhall Street, and by the situa¬ 
tion of political affairs in Europe. 

With all that, even at this date, it is impossible 
not to regret that Colonel Fullarton’s brilliant plan 
for capturing Seringapatam had not been carried 
out to the full. The tyrant would then have been 
crushed in his own blood-stained stronghold ; un¬ 
counted murders would have been avenged, and 
others uncounted have been prevented. The re¬ 
duction of Mysore would have enriched the Com¬ 
pany, and the retention of the lands which Fullarton 
had conquered would, by their revenues, have paid 
the expenses of the next and inevitable campaign; 
for Tippoo, the scourge of his dusky race, when 
again made a tool of by France, was fated once 
more, and for the last time, to wage a destructive 
war with us in the years to come. 

By the treaty of peace, both parties were to 
make a full restitution of all they had taken in war. 
But Tippoo could not restore our hapless officers 
and soldiers, the helpless prisoners who had died 
in fetters and torture' in the damp dungeons of 
Seringapatam, who had been carried to Cabal 
Dropg and poisoned, or taken into the woods 
and hacked to pieces. Of the wretched survivors, 
he surrendered 180 British officers, and 900 soldiers, 
with 1,600 sepoys; and the tales these men had to 
tell of all they had been compelled to endure, made 
the blood of the listeners boil, excited such 
horror and indignation, that our soldiers alone, in 
the temper they were then in,rendered the duration 
of peace a great problem. 

The following extract affords a sample of Tippoo’s 
character. Four years after these events he paid 
a visit to Calicut, where, the country people were 
dwelling in peace. “ He compelled them to quit 
their habitations, and reside in villages of forty 
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houses each; he issued proclamations, stating that 
they were a turbulejjt and rebellious people, that, 
their womeri went shamelessly abroad with their 
faces uncovered, and committed other obscene 
offences; and finally, that if they did not forsake 
these sinful practices, and live like the rest of his 
subjects, he would march them all off to Mysore 
and make Mussulmans of them, whether they would 
or not. The very next year he returned to the 
country with his whole army, destroying pagodas 


and idols, and thr^ening to^xtermj^t^ 'the 
infidels of Malabar/ Having surprised about 
2,000 Nairs with their families, he gave them the 
alternative of a voluntary, or a forcible conversion 
to his faith, with immediate deportation from their 
native land. The poor prisoners chose the latter; 
the rite of circumcision was forthwith performed 
on all the males, and the capricious tyrant finished 
the ceremony by compelling both sexes to eat beef, 
a monstrous act of impiety in Hindoo faith.” 




CHAPTER XLIX. 

REBELLION AND MASSACRE AT BENARES.—ROUT, FLIGHT, AND DETHRONEMENT OF CHEYTE SING. 


The wars we have narrated had greatly extended 
our dominion in India, and India itself had been 
saved to us; but the expense of those wars 
was now enormous. The difficulties of faction 
within the Supreme Council troubled Warren 
Hastings no more, but the financial embarrass¬ 
ments of the Company were great in the extreme, 
at home and abroad. The means had to be 
found by Hastings alike for the maintenance of 
the government in Bengal, and of making remit¬ 
tances to the shareholders in Leadenhall Street. 
No more could be done with the Mogul or the 
now enslaved Rohillas; yet Hastings found that, 
imperatively, money must be got wherever it could 
be decently obtained; so he now turned his eyes 
on Benares, the holy city of the Hindoos—the 
very soil of which is sacred to them, as that of 
Mecca is to the Mohammedans. To die there, is 
for a follower of Menou to conquer the pang of 
death; and thither are brought the urns of those 
who have breathed their last at vast distances from 
the waters of “ Holy Mother Ganga.” At Benares, 
“ it was commonly believed that half a million of 
human beings was crowded into that labyrinth of 
lofty alleys, rich wjth shrines and minarets, bal¬ 
conies, and carved cornices, to which the sacred apes 
clung by hundreds. The traveller could scarcely 
make his way through the press of holy mendicants, 
and not less holy bulls. The broad and stately 
flights of steps which descended from these swarm¬ 
ing haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges, 
were worn every day by the footsteps of an in¬ 
numerable multitude of worshippers. The schools 
and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos from 


every province where the Brahminical faith was 
known. Hundreds of devotees came hither every 
month to die : for it was believed that a peculiarly 
liappy fate awaited the man who should pass from 
the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was 
superstition the only motive which allured strangers 
to that great metropolis. Commerce had as many 
pilgrims as religion. All along the shores of the 
venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels laden 
with rich merchandise.” 

Many of the neighbouring princes owed their 
political existence solely to the arms of Britain, and 
were known to possess treasure to a great amount; 
and if they would not contribute voluntarily, it was 
resolved to put a judicious pressure upon them, 
and the first to whom this was to be applied was 
Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of wealthy Benares, who 
held his musnud entirely through Hastings. The 
three opponents of the latter had transferred 
Cheyte’s dominions to the Nabob .©f Oude; but 
Hastings had secured him in possession, on con¬ 
dition of his paying a fixed tribute to the Company. 

This tribute, though Cheyte’s life and throne 
must have perished had our enemies succeeded in 
the late war, he paid most grudgingly, and more 
than once pleaded poverty, particularly in 1779, to 
evade it entirely, though Macaulay asserts that it 
was paid "with strict punctuality.” About ;^6o,ooo 
only had been obtained from him. In 17So, a 
demand was made upon him, not for money, but 
for troops—as many cavalry as could be spared 
from his service. This vague demand our resident 
at Benares fixed at 2,000 men; but on the rajah 
asserting that he had but 1,30® troopers, who were 
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necessar^;^ for tnj collectiop of his revenue, the present palace of its now nominal rajah, Ramnuggur, 
demand was limitfcd to 1,000. To comply with this four miles distant on the opposite bank of the 
request, Cheyte Sing collected the men from among Ganges. Rumour went, that the two grenadier 
the budmashes and other street vagabonds, 500 of companies had come on their perilous duty without 
whom he mounted on horses, and 500 more of whom ammunition in their pouches, so a third was dis- 
he armed with old matchlocks, and sent Hastings patched with it to support them. The sepoys who 
word that they awaited his orders. At this time, so guarded the rajah were under arms in an enclosed 
critical to himself, the traitor prince and false friend square, which surrounded the apartment in which 
was discovered to be maintaining an insidious and Cheyte was confined. When the third company 
dangerous correspondence with those who were approached, they found every avenue blocked up 
then in arms against us, and an air of insolence by yelling hordes of armed men, excited with rage, 
and independence was observed in all he did and religious rancour, and too probably maddened by 
said. No answer was returned in the matter of the bhang. The fierce multitudes soon became in- 
1,000 men, for coercion had been resolved on, and flamed to a dangerous pitch. A fire of all kinds, of 
the Governor-General said, “ I am resolved to pistols and matchlocks, opened on the sepoys within 
draw from his guilt the means of relief to the the square, who, having no ammunition, could make 
Company’s distresses. In a word, I had determined but a feeble resistance to the human surge that 
to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact rolled in upon them armed with weapons of many 
a severe vengeance for his past delinquency.” * sorts, and every man of the detachment was cut to 
On the 14th of August, 1781, Hastings arrived pieces. “The officers were, it is supposed, the first 
at Benares, and so little did he apprehend danger, victims; but they did not fall till they had made 
that Mrs. Hastings accompanied him as far as astonishing efforts of bravery, and involved a much 
Monghir, and he took with him only his usual superior number of assailants in their fate. Eighty- 
body-guard and staff. The cunning Cheyte Sing two men fell in this massacre, and ninety-two were 
came eastward as far as Buxar “ to meet the wounded.” * 

Governor-General, and lay his turban upon his During the mclefy Cheyte effected his escape 
lap in token of entire-submission,” and they entered through a wicket, tied several turbans together, 
the holy city together; and then Cheyte, who in lowered himself down into a boat, and reached 
the narrative of this affair is styled “ Rajah Cheit the other side of the river, followed by the rabble. 
Sing, Zemindar or Renter of the Circars of Benares, The third company of sepoys, under Lieutenant 
Gauzipore, and Chunar,” was taken to task, but Birrel, now came on, took possession of the palace, 
replied evasively and insolently. Hastings then gave and with the bayonet ferreted out all the people of 
our resident, Mr. Markham (son of the Rev. Dr. the rajah, but not without casualties—making a total 
William Markham, Archbishop of York, and for- loss of 205 killed and wounded. Had Cheyte’s 
merly Bishop of Chester), orders to arrest him early rescuers, instead of flying after him, suddenly fallen 
on the following morning. Accordingly, that very upon Warren Hastings, he says, “ my blood and 
evening, Cheyte found himself a prisoner in his own that of about thirty English gentlemen of my party 
stately palace under two grenadier companies of would have been added to the recent carnage.” 
Major Popham’s native regiment, under Lieutenants On learning that Ramnuggur was deserted, Hastings 
Stalker, Scott, and Symes. The disgust of the did not deem its occupation prudent, as originally 
rajah at this sudden proceeding was lost in his his whole force at hand consisted of only six corn- 
amazement at its boldness. Benares was fully 42:5 
miles distant from - Calcutta, and contained, as we 
have said, a population of about ‘half a million. 

To these might be added all that were casual and 
migratory—pilgrims and holy mendicants—well- 
nigh insane with fanaticism, and many of them 
ferocious desperadoes, all provided with arms, was most critical. They were surrounded on all 
Among all these, and the people generally, Cheyte sides, and were without money or provisions for a 
was popular. Tidings of his arrest spread through single day. Thus Cheyte on one hand sent humble 
the great city like wildfire, and a universal rush was apologies for the slaughter committed, while on the 
made to the palace, led by fakirs and fanatics of all othtr he began to arm all the men he could muster; 
kinds. and on the i8th of August, having recovered from 

This took place, not in the city, but at the his consternation, he sent a,000 men, under one of 
•JIasUogs’ “Narrotive." • “NarraUvo" (London. 1783). 


oanies of Popham’s regiment from Buxar, and three 
of these had suffered as related. 

Cheyte Sing, now that the first fury of the popu¬ 
lace had evaporated, and though his early flight 
showed his fear of Hastings, knew that the situation 
of the latter and his handful of Britons in Benares 


his captains, to re-qccupy Ramnuggur. The courage 
and decision of Hastings never deserted him for a 
moment. He disdained sending any replies to the 
apologies. He ordered Major Popham’s detach¬ 
ment to march against Ramnuggur, and halt within 
a mile of it, for further orders. It consisted of four 
companies of sepoys (including Birrel's), one of 
artillery, and one of the French Rangers, under 
Captain Mayaffre. Colonel Blair’s battalion of 
sepoys from Chunar was ordered to the same place, 
and when it came up the attack was to be made. 

• ^fftintime, Hastings took measures to obtain 
succour from down country. “ In order,” says 
Macfartane, “that his fleet messengers might get 
through the blockading rabble without losing their 
despatches, he wrote in the smallest hand, on small 
slips of paj^r, wjjich were rolled up and put into 
(juills. When Indians travel they are accustomed 
to lay aside their enormous gold earrings, and put 
(juills into the orifices of the ears to prevent their 
closing up; thus no notice would be taken of the 
pieces of quills containing the Governor-General’s 
earnest calls for immediate succour: for, so little 
liad this storm been apprehended, that Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings and Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, and 
Lady Impey, were travelling up the country to 
join the Governor-General at Benares. . . . Upon 
receiving his (luill, Impey made every exertion to 
send sepoys and friends to the rescue.” 

Ere they came, a rashness was committed at the 
palace of Ramnuggur. It is, says the “ Narrative,” 
“ a vast pile of irregular massy buildings, con¬ 
structed of stone, on the river-side. To its original 
strengtli, Cheyte Sing had added some bastions of 
stone and earth. The town round it was large, 
which rendered the approach to it suspicious; and 
the intricacy of the passages and apartments of the 
palace was such, that a cautious officer would hesi¬ 
tate, under almost any encouragement, to enter it.” 
Though no orders had been issued to attack the 
place, Captain Mayaffre, anxious to distinguish 
himself, marched too close to it by some narrow 
and tortuous lanes, where, on the 20th of August, 
his party were attacked, defeated, and nearly anni¬ 
hilated. ^Captain Doxat and twenty-three Rangers 
were killed, and ten wounded. The battalion of 
the 6th Sepoys now came on, but was driven back 
with the loss of ninety-eight killed and wounded. 
Captain Blair covered the retreat with great 
bravery, and orders were sent to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blair to push on the rest of the regiment 
from Chunar. 

The result of this repiUse was, that Hasting had 
to quit Benares with all his followers, as the 
Tanatidal multitude had gathered fresh courage j 


and before daybreak, he *hiul%diciy^ itfte strong 
fortress of Chunar; wSuch OGCUpi^'^t^dfhiriit and 
sides of a rock, thirteen miles frOPii*-W 4 i^ holy city. 
It is surrounded by precipices'oii aiLSides, and the 
face, towards the Ganges, abuts'bdldly’into the 
stream. On the very apex of the rotk is a ruined 
Hindoo temple, and a slab overshadowed by a 
pepul-tree, on which the natives believe “ the 
Almighty is seated personally, though invisibly, 
for nine hours every day, removing during the 
other three to Benares.”* 

The fligiit of Hastings gave great courage to the 
revolters; and we are told that hideous fakirs, 
smeared with ashes and ghee, spread the tidings 
everywhere. In the temples the bearded Brahmins 
harangued, the holy monkeys swung by their tails 
in the gilded pagodas, with grimaces prophetic of 
the downfall of the Unbeliever. The whole country 
rose in arms, and from Oude and Behar people 
came flocking, with vows to protect the rajah 
and his holy city. They spoke with confidence of 
driving the Feringhees out of that part of Hin- 
dostan at least, and soon an immense native force 
assembled between the rock of Chunar and 
Benares. 

In an address he issued to neighbouring rajahs, 
he wrote, and with much show of truth, as com¬ 
paring the state of the Company’s territories with 
his ow'ii:— 

“ My fields are cultivated, my villages full of in¬ 
habitants, my country is a garden, and my subjects 
are happy. My capital is the resort of the principal 
merchants of India, from the security I have given 
to property. The treasures from the Mahrattas, 
the Jauts, the Sikhs, and the most distant parts of 
India, are deposited here. The widows and 
orphans convey here their property, and reside 
without fear of rapacity or avarice. The traveller 
from one end of my country to the other, lays down 
his burden and sleeps in security; but look at the 
provinces of the Company. There famine and 
misery stalk hand in hand through uncultivated 
fields and deserted villages. There you meet with 
nothing but aged men, who are unable to transport 
themselves away, or robbers watching to waylay the 
helpless. . . . Not contented with my treasures, 
they have thirsted after my honour also. They 
have demanded a sum of me which it is out of my 
power to pay. They want the plunder of my 
country; they demand my fort, the deposit of 
my honour and my family, whom they would turn 
helpless into the world. Arm yourselves, my 
friends; let us join to repel these rapacious 
strangers. It is the cause of all When your honour 

• Heber. 
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is lost, of what value is life ? Come, my friends, 
and join me! These plunderers have not yet so 
reduced me but I have support and provision for 
your troops.” 
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had never been shown on any other occasion; 
and, ere long, Hastings was at the head of a force 
that rendered resistance hopeless on the part of 
Cheyte, 30,000 of whose followers deserted him in 





NEPAULESE PAGODA AT BENAEES. 


But the event proved that though Cheyte Sing 
could bluster and negociate, he waa no hero ; and 
his courage fell as he heard of the rapid mustering 
of British troops, and how even the privates—who 
regarded Hastings with enthusiastic attachment, 
for had he not himself shouldered a mushet?— 
flew to his aid with an alacrity which, he boasted, 
no 


one day. By the i6th of September there were 
ready to cross the river two European companies 
under Captains Grant and Harrison; the Eur^ 
pean artUlery under Captain Hill; the 7th, 
19th, 30th, 35th, and ist Battali(ms of ^ 
Sepoys, respectively under Majors Crabb, Balfour, 
Roberts, Popham, and Captain Blair, ydth six 
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companies of the nabob’s guards under Lieutenant 
FolhiU. ' * 

Cheyte, after the river was crossed, fled at the 
first sound of our cannon, and in a few hours 
nothing could be seen of the great hordes he had 
mustered, and all his forts were taken with singular 
rapidity. He fled to Bidjeefghur, the chief fortress 
of the princes of Benares, fifty miles distant from 
that city, and there he deposited the most of his 
treasures, while Major Popham came on in hot 
pursuit Poor Sing («>., lion”—but lion in name 
only) had not the courage to await his approach, 
but fled in the night to find an exile, fromji^hich 
he never returned, among the fastnesses of Bundcl- 
cund. In his haste he left behind him his wife, 
his mother, and all the women of his seraglio, 
who became the prisoners of Popham when, on the 
loth November, he captured the castle, which was 
surrendered when about to be mined and stormed. 

Hastings stated that the rajah'carried off with 
him an immense sum in money, besides jewels ; but 
;^25o,ooo sterling in rupees were found in the old 
castle, and were appropriated by the troops, who, as 
usual, had been months in arrears of pay. 

The following is the official despatch announcing 
to General Stibbert, Commander-in-chief in Bengal, 
the fall of the castle of Bidjeerghur:— 

“ Nov. nth, 1781. 

“ Sir,~I have the honour to inform you of the 
surrender of this jflace, which was taken possession 
of la^ night by the European and native grena¬ 
diers, and light infantry, under Major Crawford. 

“ The Rhanny is allowed to reside in this pro¬ 
vince, or to follow her son, as she may choose; 
and if the last, will be escorted to our frontiers by 
a proper safeguard. She is allowed to have fifteen 
per cent, on the effects in the ^rt. 

“ The behaviour of the officers and troops has 
been such, upon the whole of the service, since 


the breaking out of the war, that I hope it will, ui 
some measure, be rewarded by th6 prizes from the 
effects within the fort. Had not the besieged 
surrendered, a mine would have been sprung im¬ 
mediately on their refusal, which would probably 
havt given a practicable breach for the storm. 1 
have the honour, &c., “ W. Popham.” 

In the distribution of prize-money, Popham’s 

share was.^ . ;^^36,75o o o 

Each major. 5,619 o o 

„ captain. 3>97o 15 o 

„ subaltern .... 1,404 17 ^5 

The soldiers shared in proportion, and of this 
distribution Hastings wrote thus to Major Scott:— 

“Judge of my astonishment when I tell you that 
the distribution of the plunder waS begun before I 
knew the place was in possession, a?id finished 
before I knew that it was begun.” Refunding was 
found impossible; the unpaid troops rightly kept 
what they had got. 

When 300 women, including the princesses, 
came out of the fort, they were all subjected 
to a rather degrading process of search for money 
or jewels—by four female searchers, says one 
authority ; by the soldiers, says another—as it was 
feared that the old ranee might defraud them of 
their “loot” if this were not done. After the 
capitulation, she affirmed that the money found 
was not Chcyle’s, but her own; that made no 
difference to the soldiers, and perhaps less to 
Hastings, after recent events; and he, considering 
some species of puppet rajah necessary in Benares, 
set up in Cheyte’s place his nephew, a lad of 
eighteen, raising at the same time a tribute of forty 
lacs of rupees, and taking into his own hands 
the entire jurisdiction of the city and country. 

Even the mint, the last vestige of sovereignty, 
was taken from the boy rajah, and placed under 
the control of our resident at Benares. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE BEGUMS OF OUDE.«—THE GIFT TO HASTINGS. 


By this—for the Company eventually—lucky revo¬ 
lution in Benares, though an addition of ;£‘2oo,ooo 
per annum was made 40 the exchequer, yet ready 
money there was none ; and to Hastings, and all 
concerned, it was £ut too evident that, unless it 


were procured somehow or somewhere, the French, 
ever ready to take advantage of our necessities, 
would triumph in the Carnatic, and India might 
be lost after all. 

The Governor-General therefore thought that 
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the screw could ‘not be better applied than on 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude and Lord 
of Rohilcund, deemed then one of the most con¬ 
temptible, debauched, and extravagant of Indian 
princes. He had been kepf on his throne solely 
by the presence of a brigade of British troops 
quartered in his dominions; but as he squandered 
his treasure on favourites and pleasure, he soon 
complained of his inability to pay for this brigade, 

the price of whose services had certainly been 
raised upon him year by year with little delicacy 
or justice.” 

Two^years before this crisis, he alleged that he was 
without money to pay his cavalry, and that without 
the latter he could not collect his revenue; that he 
was without money for the payment of the debts of 
his father, of for tlfG harem and all the children that 
his father had left behind him; still less had he 
money to pay for his own. The Governor-General 
admitted his alleged poverty; but urged that it 
was the result of his own excesses, adding that he 
could not defend himself for a day against the 
Rohillas and Mahrattas, and far less his own mal¬ 
contents, were the brigade withdrawn ; and he 
gave the luckless nabob to understand plainly that, 
whatever might have been the terms of the original 
treaty between them, the said brigade, and a con¬ 
siderable cavalry force, called the “Temporary 
Brigade,” which somehow had been added thereto, 
should be kept in Oude so long as the Company 
chose; and that so long as these horse and foot 
remained there, he (the nabob) must find the means 
of paying them. 

He pleaded the impossibility of doing so on one 
hand, while on the other it is alleged that the 
officers in command of these troops frequently 
received large sums from him in secret, by working 
on his nervous fears, while he indulged in every 
luxury peculiar to India, in a taste for the erection of 
costly palaces, till the cultivators of the soil and the 
traders, maddened by over-taxation, fled from Oude; 
and his arrears were so far accumulated that, at the 
time Hastings went to Benares, the nabob’s debts 
to the Company, as charged in their books, 
amounted <0 a million sterling. It has been said 
that one of the chief objects of Warren Hastings, 
in making his journey up-country, was to obtain 
the liquidation of this heavy debt; and also, that 
had it never existed, a pressure of some kind 
would, at that time, have been put upon the nabob 
in some fashion: for though his exchequer might be 
empty of treasure, there were others in Oude who 
had it, and concealed it after the manner of the 

East 

• • 

On the adjustment of afllairs at Benares, Hastings 


would at once have set out for Luckfiow, the 
capital of Oude; but this was unnecessary, as Asoph- 
ud-Dowlah, in his eagerness or anxiety to come 
to an understanding with the Company, presented 
himself at Chunar, where, shortly aJfter his arrival, 
a treaty, taking its name from that castled rock, 
was concluded between Hastings and 'the nabob. 
The latte ’ urged that if his pr.ymcnts for the two 
brigades liad fallen into arrear, some of the forces 
might be dispensed with; so it was arranged that 
all who were deemed superfluous should be with¬ 
drawn, as it was evident that the Company gained 
nothing by keeping troops in Oude, to be paid for 
by themselves. A single regiment was to remain, 
as the body-guard of the resident. 

In return for these concessions, the nabob was 
to rob (there is no other word for it) his mother 
and grandmother, and give the produce of that 
robbery to tlie East India Company; and the 
Governor-General knew that these ladies were the 
possessors of hoards of hidden treasure, “vast 
enough to achieve the salvation of the British 
empire in India.” These hoards were estimated 
at ;£3 ,ooo,ooo sterling, partially collected by the 
late Sujah Dowlah, who, as “a mark of affection to 
his mother, and the most beloved of his wives,” 
bequeathed them also certain jaghires, which 
enabled them to live in great state and splendour. 
As the proceedings at Benares had resulted in the 
production of no ready money, and had, for the time, 
increased the financial difficulties of the Company, 
Hastings, in his desperation, agreed to the spoliation 
of the two Begums of Oude; thus the second article 
of the Treaty of Chunar provided for the resumption 
by the Company of the jaghires. It was said that 
doubts were entertained as to the validity of the 
testamentary bequests of Sujah Dowlah; that his will 
had never been produced, and that he could not 
alienate the jaghires from the state. It was proved, 
moreover, that the begums had promoted insur¬ 
rectionary movements in Oude, had favoured the 
partizans of Cheyte Sing, after the massacre in the 
palace of Raranuggur, and that their retainers had 
attacked small parties of the British troops. From 
the history of Hastings’ trial, and the Memoirs of 
his friend Impey, it appears that these last-named 
facts were sworn to by British officers and other 
Europeans at the time, though they were denied 
ill after years, when the names of the begums 
resounded in Westminster Hall. 

On the 19th September, 1781, the Treaty of 
Chunar was signed, and therein it was definitely 
agreed between the Governor General and the 
nabob, that the two old begums should be dis¬ 
possessed of a portion of their great property; that 
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the nabob should retain their jaghires; that their 
hidden treasures should be seized and handed 
over to the Company, in partial discharge of the 
debt of the nabob, who undertook to execute the 
process by which the treasure was to be got at. 

He returned to Lucknow, from whence he went 
to Fyzabad, the ancient capital of Oude, in which 
the princesses resided. This was on the 8th of 
January, 1782. He was accompanied by a detach¬ 
ment of British troops, who, after three days’ parley, 
got possession of the town quietly. With these the 
nabob then proceeded to the abode of the begums 
—“the Beautiful Residence”—a palace delightfully 
situated among hills and woods, through which 
flow pleasant streams. The troops took possession 
of the palace, on which the startled and shrieking 
begums shut themselves up in an inner apartment. 
But all negociation with them proved unavailing; 
so the nabob’s next step was to operate on their 
feelings, through those of their confidential agents, 
two aged eunuchs, named Behar Ali Khan, and 
Jewar Ali Khan. They were seized, heavily 
ironed, and the usual processes, so common in the 
East for the discovery of money or any secret, 
were at once resorted to, “ and the mind of Mr. 
Middleton, Englishman and English gentleman as 
he claimed to be, docs not appear to have shrunk 
from their adoption.” Hastings, we arc glad to 
say, was not on the spot, when this “ mode was 
found, of which, even at this distance of ♦tine, we 
cannot speak without shame and sorrow.” 

As it has always been held in the East that these 
unfortunate beings—who are estranged from all 
sympathy with their kind—are those whom princes 
may with safety trust, there was little doubt that 
they knew where the treasure was concealed, or, if 
they did not, that their sufferipgs would act upon 
the hearts of the begums and extract the secret. 
The sufferings of the old men, or perhaps their 
own, for they too were kept prisoners and almost 
starved, so far overcame the avarice of the Bhow 
Begum and younger widow, that before the 23rd of 
February, 1782, upwards of ^£500,000 had been 
paid by bond to Mr. Nathaniel Middleton. To 
raise the balance of what was demanded, they re¬ 
quested leave to go abroad, and seek the assistance 
of their friends; but this was absolutely refused. 
After the two old eunuchs had been in confine- 
ment, their health gave way, and they “ implored 
permission to take a little exercise in the garden of 
their prison.” This the. officer in charge of them 
wished they should have, and stated that if they 
desired to escape there was not the least chance of 
their being able to^do so—^heavily ironed and 
glided as they were. 


But the officer, says Macaulay^ “ did not under¬ 
stand the plan of his superiors. Their object in 
these inflictions was not security, but torture ; and 
all mitigation was refused; yet this was not the 
worst. It was resolved by an English Govern¬ 
ment, that these two infirm old men should be 
delivered to the tormentors. For this purpose they 
were removed to Lucknow. What horrors their 
dungeon witnessed can only be guessed.” 

They were now put in the English prison—at 
least, their guards there were British troops in the 
service of the Honourable Company ; bfiJ in-^ 
deference to the superior skill of the nabob’s 
people in the modes of torture, that portion'of the 
horrible work was left to the officials^of Asoph- 
ud-Dowlah. Tliat scourging was i portion of their 
torture there can be little doubt,»as the following 
letter, written by the assistant-resident to the 
officer in command, is among the records of the 
House of Commons ;— 

“ Sir,—The nabob having determined to inflict 
corporal punishment upon the prisoners under your 
guard, this is to desire that his officers, when they 
shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, 
and be permitted to do with them as they shall see 
proper.” 

Every severity proving unavailing, a suspicion 
arose that the work of pillage was complete, or, if 
it was to be continued, lenient measures might 
attain it. The begums and their attendants, who 
had often been in danger of perishing from hunger 
(after, Macaulay says, ;^i,2oo,ooo had been wrung 
out of them), were set free from restraint, and the 
eunuchs recovered their freedom. But the kind of 
treatment to which they had been subjected may 
be learned from the delight they expressed at their 
deliverance, as described by the officer command¬ 
ing the sepoy guard at the time of their release. 
“In tears of joy Behar and Jewar Ali Khan ex¬ 
pressed their sincere acknowledgments to the 
Governor-General, his Excellency the Nabob-Vizier, 
and to you, sir, for restoring them to that inestim¬ 
able blessing—liberty; for which they would ever 
retain the most grateful remembrance; and, at 
their request, I transmit you the enclosed letters. 
I wish you had been present at the enlargement of 
the prisoners; the quivering lips, with the tears of 
joy stealing down the poor men’s cheeks, was a 
scene truly affecting. If the prayers of these poor 
men will avail, you will at the last trump be trans¬ 
lated to the happiest regions in heaven.” 

The officer who wrote thus must have been either 
a very simple or a very servile man. Althouglt 
the two begums and their eunuchs had but small 
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claim, to public sympathy, from their alliance with 
Cheyte Sing, and other acts, the mode in which they 
were despoiled can by no means be justified; but, 
by the enemies of Warren Hastings, the whole pro¬ 
ceedings were vividly exaggerated, for, twenty years 
after all the imprisonments and alleged tortures, in 
the year 1803, Arthur, Viscount Valentia, found at 
Lucknow the identical Ali Khan over whose suf¬ 
ferings the brilliant Burke had expended a torrent 
of eloquence. After all the cruelties he had under¬ 
gone at the behest of the nabob, he was said to be 
worrtT half a million sterling. In his eightieth 
year he was still six feet in height, and stout in 
proporfion, but then in his dotage, and the nabob 
still eyeing his property covetously. Bhow Begum 
had gone to her* grave ; but the mother of Asoph- 
iid-Dowlah was i^ excellent health, and in posses¬ 
sion of abundance of riches, notwithstanding all the 
lamentations that had been expressed over her fate 
in St. Stephen’s and Westminster Hall.* 

But for the money obtained in Oude, India 
would have been perilled; and every rupee of 
it went to defray the wars in the Carnatic, the 
operations on the Bombay side, and to keep 
(jiiiet the ever-restless Mahrattas. During his 
visit to Chunar, the nabob had offered, and 
Hastings accepted, a present of ten lacs (or 
100,000) not in specie, for he had none, but 
in bills on the great Souicars, or bankers of 
Oude. On the part of the Governor-General, the 
acceptance of these bills has been declared by 
some to have been altogether illegal, as by the 
Regulating Act, the servants of the Company were 
expressly prohibited from taking from the princes 
or powers of India, “any present, gift, donation, 
gratuity, or reward, pecuniary or otherwise; ” 
though no such laws existed at the time of Clive’s 
dealings with Meer Jaffier. Hastings and his 
friends seem to have maintained that he accepted 
the gift of the nabob, in order to have something 
in hand to apply to the public service. Thus, a 
good many months after, Hastings acknowledged 
the transaction to the Court of Directors ; but an 
historian says, “ the intention of concealing it 
should nqt be imputed to Mr. Hastings, unless 
so far as evidence appears; so in this case the 
disclosure cannot be imputed to him as a virtue, 
since no prudent man would have risked the chance 
* Valentia’s " Travels,’’&c. 


of discovery which the puClicity of a. banker’s 
transactions implied.”* 

In a letter to the directors on the 20th Decem¬ 
ber, 1782, Hastings begged their pennission to 
retain the money, as he had saved but little, thus 

“ I accepted it (the gift) without hesitation, and 
gladly, being entirely destitute of means and credit, 
whether for your service or the relief of my 
own necessities. It was made, not in specie, but 
in bills. What I have received has been laid out 
in the public service; the rest shall be applied to 
the same account. The nominal sum is ten lacs, 
Oude currency. As soon as the whole is com¬ 
pleted, I shall send you a faithful account of it, 
resigning the disposal of it to the pleasure of your 
honourable court. If you shall adjudge the dis¬ 
posal to me, I shall consider it as the most 
honourable appointment and reward of my labours, 
and I wish to owe my fortune to your bounty. I 
am now in my fiftieth year; I have passed thirty- 
one years in your service. My conscience allows 
me boldly to claim the merit of zeal and integrity, 
nor has fortune been unpropitious to their exer¬ 
tions. To these qualities I bound my pretensions. 
I shall not repine, if you shall deem otherwise 01 
my services; nor ought your decision, however il 
may disappoint my hope of a retreat adequate tc 
the consequence and elevation of the office which 1 
now possess, to lessen my gratitude for having sc 
long been permitted to hold it, since it has at leasi 
1 permitted me to lay up a provision with which 1 
can be contented in a more humble station.” 

The 00,000 would not have been a bad sun 
to retire upon; but unfortunately Hastings askec 
! it at a time when he was in extreme disfavour will 
the directors, and when the following resolution wai 
moved in the Hou^e of Commons, on the 301! 
May, 1782 :— 

“Resolved that Warren Hastings, Esq.,Governor 
General, and William Hornby, Esq., President of the 
Council of Bombay, having in sundry instances acted 
in a manner repugnant to the honour and policy ol 
this nation, and thereby brought great calamities 
on India and enormous expenses on the Company, 
it is the duty of the directors to pursue all legal 
and effectual means for the removal of the said 
Governor-General and President from their rcsj)ec- 
live offices, and recall them to Great Britain.” 

• Mill. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

FVZOOLA KHAN.—RESIGNATION OF WARREN HASTINGS, ETC. 


In the conferences at Chunar between Hastings 
and the nabob, the affairs of the last of the 
great Rohilla chiefs, who remained in Rohilcund, 
Fyzoola Khan, who had so nobly done battle for ; 
his country, and possessed the most extensive of i 
all the jaghires there, came under discussion. By j 
the treaty between Fyzoola and the Nabob of 
Oude—a document which the Company had gua¬ 
ranteed—he was to have quiet possession of a 
certain district near the Rohilla frontier, engaging 
to maintain 5,000 troops, with at least two-thirds 
of whom he was to assist the nabob in war. 
Whether true or false is doubtful now, but com¬ 
plaints had been made at the court of Oude, that 
the khan disregarded his military engagements, and 
was making himself dangerous in Rohilcund, 
though, among other sacrifices, he had bound him¬ 
self to abandon all connection with the exiled 
cliiefs of his country; yet, in the war with France, 
the khan, as bound by his treaty, sent some troops 
to join our ally, the nabob, and promised more. 

Hastin"'* and the Council—on the plea that “ in 
the hurry of business, he and the otlier members 1 
of the board were deceived,” by some letter, “ into 
the belief that 5,000 was the quota defined, and 
horse, though not expressed in the treaty, was dis¬ 
tinctly understood”—proceeded now to put the 
usual screw upon the khan. 

The latter urged, with truth, that the treaty 
stipulated no such thing; but that he should retain 
in his service never more than 5,000 men, and that 
whenever the nabob required aid, 3,000 of these 
should be at his disposal; he added, that all the 
cavalry he ever had did not exceed 2,000. On 
this, Hastings ordered that a deputation consisting 
partly of British officers and Oude officials, should 
wait upon the luckless khan, and instantly demand 
3,000 horse, and if they were not forthcoming, to de¬ 
clare the treaty null and the guarantees also. Urging 
again and again the exact terms of that document, 
Fyzoola offered, if a little time were given him, to 
raise 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, and to pay 
down money in advance, enough to maintain these 
troops for a year. But the inexorable deputation, 
well aware that the greedy nabob was coveting the 
last fragment of Rohilcund, made a protest to the 
effect that the treaty wa« worth only so much waste 
paper. 

. Matters remained thus till the conferences took 


place at Chunar, and in the new treaty made there 

! with the nabob, Hastings, with singular harshness, 
inserted and signed an article which affirmed that • 

; Fyzoola Khan, by his breach of faith had forfeited 
the protection of the Honourable Company, and 
that, as his independent state was a soutpe qf 
political alarm to the nabob, the latter should be 
at liberty to resume possession of the jaghire, or 
territory of the khan. 

Whether Hastings, under pressure of the moment, 
was sacrificing honour and justice, it is impossible 
to say; but he soon after informed the Council 
that he looked upon the whole affair as a mere 
blind to gratify the nabob for the present, and 
that no active measures would be taken for de¬ 
priving Fyzoola Khan of his inheritance, and 
moreover, that our Government could always inter¬ 
fere to prevent it—words which mean nothing, if 
not very tortuous policy. Eventually Hastings 
induced Asoph-ud-Uowlah to give up the idea of 
invading the khan, or dispossessing him, for a 
liandsome payment in bullion, and a British officer 
was actually sent to Fyzoola to demand from him 
fifteen lacs of rupees, promising that for that sum 
lie was to be secured anew in his jaghire, which 
was to become perpetual and hereditary in his 
family. Fyzoola declared there was not so much 
money in all his country, and as none could be 
procured, Hastings, who felt that he was greatly 
to blame in the whole affair, firmly forbade all 

I ^ 

hostilities on the part of the nabob; thus Fyzoola 
Khan retained possession of the jaghire—the last 
remnant of his country held by a Rohilla—till his 
death in 1795, when he had attained to the age of 
a patriarch, and he left that comer of Rohilcund 
one of the most peaceful, prosperous, and thriving 
parts of Hindostan. 

It is impossible to dismiss the ugly story of the 
two begums and the Treaty of Chunar, without some 
mention of the part played at this time by the 
Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Elijah Impey, who 
certainly intruded himself into a business quite 
alien to his official duties. But some weeks after 
it had been agreed to punish the begums and arrest 
the old eunuchs, Sir Elijah, who happened to be 
on a tour of inspection among the minor courts of 
his province, Bengal, suddenly travelled to Luck¬ 
now, as fast as his palanquin-bearers could trot—at 
liis own suggestion, according to Hastings — and 
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announced his intention to take the depositions of He had evidently undertal^en this long journey 
witnesses concem'^ng the political offences of the to countenance, in an irregular manner, legal pro- 
ladies, their intrigues with Cheyte Sing, and so ccedings in a place over which he had no jurisdic- 
forth. It has been truly said by Macaulay that tion whatever. He had so long and diligently 
“under the charter of justice he had no more right studied the language of the country, and was so 
to inquire into crimes committed by Asiatics in completely master of the Persian and Arabic 
Oude, than the Lord President of the Court of tongues, that it has been averred that he would 
Session of Scotland to hold an assize at Exeter." have been able both to question witnesses and 
But now a host of witnesses—like those whom master the affidavits, which he received in shoals, 


HINDOO BANKERS OF THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


Nuncomar had collected at Calcutta to swear 
away the life of Hastings—came pouring before 
Impey with affidavits in their hands, some of which 
he did not read, and some of which he was scarcely 
able to, as, says Macaulay, “ they were in the 
dialects of Northern India, and no interpreter 
was employed. He administered the oath to the 
deponents,” continues the essayist, “with all pos¬ 
sible expedition, and asked not a single question, 
not even whether they had perused the statements 
to which they swore. This work performed, he got 
again into his palanquin, and posted back to Cal- 
cutta^ to be in time for the opening of the term.” 


while the former mustered in jabbering hundreds; 
but “the evidence was collected in a hurry,” 
wrote Hastings, “and on the suggestion of Sir 
Elijah Impey, who told me that facts of the most 
stamped notoriety here would be doubted at home, 
unless such means were taken to establish their 
reality.” It is also said that even the depositions 
made in English, by a few of our officers who had 
taken service under the Nabob of Oude, were of 
the most vague and unsatisfactory nature, and their 
motives were not above suspicion; for one of them 
—Colonel Hannay, a Scotsman—was poor, and 
deeply in debt when he entered the service of 
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Asoph, and when he left it, five years later, he had | 
realised—not without resorting at times to rough 
means—a fortune of ;^3oo,ooo. But the evidence 
the Chief Justice collected was all woven into the 
appendix of Hastings^ narrative of the transactions 
concerning Cheyte Sing and the begums. Though 
why, or for what practical purpose the collection of 
verbose matter was made, is not very clear, after 
its transmission to the Court at Leadenhall Street. 

“ What applicability could it have to the guilt or 
punishment of the begums,” asks a writer, “ when 
the forfeiture of their jaghires and treasure had 
been decreed at Chunar weeks before any witness 
or affidavit had been seen; weeks before the Chief 
Justice reached Benares? Sir Elijah Impey, who 
retained the friendship and esteem of some of the 
best men in England, was assuredly not the man 
that Burke represented him to be; but his memory, 
like that of his friend and schoolfellow, must, in 
these matters, remain subjected to some dark im¬ 
putations, lightened only by lame excuses, or the 
extreme difficulty and urgency of the cases, and 
the anomalous and undefined nature of the Com¬ 
pany’s relations with the native princes. And in 
reality, though Oude was nominally an independent 
kingdom, and not included in the Act or Acts 
which prescribed the limits of the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta, it was to all inlsnts 
and purposes a conquered and dependent country. 
Even Sujah Dowlah, who wanted neither pride nor 
understanding, and who had kept together an army 
and a government far stronger than those of his 
contemptible son and successor, would have thought 
it an honour to have been called the Vizier of the 
King of England, and had actually offered to coin 
his money in the name, and with the effigy of 
George III. If the offer of sovereignty had been 
accepted; if the Company or nation had frankly 
declared themselves—what they were defacto —the 
lords and rulers of Oude and Benares, the mission 
of Sir Elijah Impey might have borne a somewhat 
different aspect.” 

On three years’ notice, given at any time after 
the 25th of March, 1780, the great and exclusive 
privileges of the Company were to expire, and with 
a view to ftiture arrangements, many communica¬ 
tions passed between the Ministry and the directors. 
The chief points in debate were the claim of the 
Crown to the territories acquired by the Company^ 
or the amount of payment which the latter should 
make to the public for their exclusive privileges. 
Lord North’s Ministry, at this crisis, was in a some¬ 
what precarious position, and thus gave the directors 
advantages of which tlrey availed themselves to the 
fuU, and the Act was passed, leaving the most 


important of these questions stijl open. Thus the 
Company were left in possession of all their former 
privileges, till three years’ notice after the 1st of 
March, 1791, and a sum of ^£400,000 was accepted 
as full payment of the arrears due to the public 
under former arrangements; providing also, that in 
future, after payment of a dividend of eight per 
cent, out of the clear profits, the public should 
receive three-fourths of any surplus that might be 
found. And now two important boards were 
appointed ; one was a select committee, for the 
examination of all proceedings relative to tl?e acT- 
ministration of justice in Bengal; the other was a 
secret committee to inquire into the causes of the 
Carnatic war, and the state of the Company’s 
coast possessions. Mr. Burke tbok the lead in 
one, and Henry Dundas, then Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, and afterwards Viscount Melville, was 
chairman of the other. From two to eighteen 
reports—twelve from the select and six from the 
secret committee—were received, containing a vast 
amount of important matter, still affording the best 
materials for a history of our Asiatic dominions 
during the interesting period referred to. 

The last two years of his administration in India 
are said to have formed by far the happiest of the 
long and stirring public life of Warren Hastings. 
Our being-at peace with France, enabled him to 
paralyse the power of the native princes, and get 
the whole country into a state of tranquillity such 
as it had never known before. 

This interval of peace enabled Hastings to ex¬ 
tend British influence in several new quarters, and 
to confirm it in others, at the veiy lime when it 
was declining in the western hemisphere, where 
disasters attended our arms, and we were losing 
the American colonies. Though opposition 
against him had ceased in the Supreme Council 
publicly, in 'private, Francis and other vindictive 
enemies were preparing in London the means of 
his ruin and impeachment On the reception of a 
letter from the directors, condemning his conduct 
at Benares, and declaring his treatment of Cheyte 
Sing alike impolitic and unwarrantable, he made 
a proposal of resigning, and while in a* state of 
suspense as to whether this proposal would be 
accepted, and when a successor might arrive, he 
undertook a journey to Lucknow, though he must 
have foreseen that it would occupy several months. 

For that city he set out on the 17th February, 
1784, and reached it on the 27th of Marcli; and 
as he passed through to Benares he had a good 
opportunity of beholding the result of the revolu¬ 
tion effected there. Thither, from the confines of 
Buxar, he was followed by a multitude of clamorous 
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and discontented people, on whom a long-continued 
drought had brou^t distress and want. ** Yet,” he 
wrote, “ I have reason to fear that, the cause 
existed principally in a defective, if not corrupt, 
and oppressive administration.^* Devastation was 
apparent in every village, trade was discouraged, 
the revenue in danger from a violent appropriation 
of its means. When at Lucknow, he withdrew a 
detachment of our troops from the frontier of Oude, 
because the nabob complained that it ate up his 
revenues, and yielded by its services no equivalent 
Cetus>. While at Lucknow he was not indisposed 
to enter into some kind of treaty with the Mogul 
at Delhi, but as the idea was not encouraged by 
his colleagues, it was abandoned. Before under¬ 
taking this journey to Lucknow, he had sent Mrs. 
Hastings home, as her health was declining, and 
none who knew ?iis affection for her could doubt 
that in this separation he had resolved to resign 
and follow her' as soon as he possibly could. 
Thus he wrote to the directors informing them of 
his intended return home, and that, no successor 
having been appointed by them, his duties would 
be undertaken temporarily by Mr. Maepherson, 
the senior member of the Council. 

Among his last duties was to further the erection 
of a monument to Mr. Augustus Cleveland, long a 
collector of revenue and administrator of justice 
in Bengal, who died a few days after embarking for 
England, in January, 1784; and on whose death 
his cousin, Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth, wrote a long monody, a few copies of 
which were printed in London in 1786, and again 
in his Memoirs in 1843, 

As soon as it was known he was about to depart, 
he received complimentary addresses from all 
classes at Calcutta, to which he returned on the 
4th of November, after an absence of nine 
months. As a benefactor to the people of Bengal, 
he had been, by them, ever regarded with affec¬ 
tion and respect. The natives viewed him as a 
generous sovereign, and the civilians with respect 
and esteem; but among the troops this was 
blended with enthusiastic admiration, as he had 
ever treated them with honour, and reposed in 
them th^ most perfect confidence. 

When about this time, Colonel Pearse’s column, 
which performed the memorable march to Madras, 
returned, after four years* absence, to Calcutta, 
reduced from 5,000 to 2,000 bayonets, he heaped 
every distinction upon the survivors. He visited 
their cantonments, and conversed with the officers 
and soldiers, and made a lasting impression on the 
minds of them all, every favour being doubled by 
• the naanner in which it was conferred. 


An officer of rank and distinction (Major-General 
Sir Henry Worsley) who, when a young subaltern, 
was an eyewitness of this scene, in a letter written 
years after to Sir John Malcolm, says: “Mr. 
Hastings, dressed in a plain blue coat, with his 
head uncovered, rode along the ranks. The troops 
had the most striking appearance of hardy veterans; 
they were all as black as ink, contrasted with the 
sleek, olive skins of our home corps. The sight 
of that day, and the feeling it excited, have never 
been absent from my mind ; to it and to the 
affecting orders which Mr. Hastings issued, I am 
satisfied, I in a great degree owe whatever profes¬ 
sional pride and emulation I have since possessed.”* 
Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse died in 1789, at 
Dum-Dum, where a column was erected to his 
memory. 

One of the last acts of Hastings in Calcutta, was 
to issue a general order to the Bengal army, ex¬ 
pressing in the strongest terms his sense of its 
high military services, and thanking it for them. 

“ The dark faces of the sepoys looked darker at 
liis departure. Veterans, scarred with wounds, 
were seen weeping, and voices which meant to 
shout, broke down into a feeble note and wailing.” 
Within three weeks of his return to Calcutta, he 
had written to the directors thus: “If the next 
regular advices should contain either the express 
acceptance of my resignation of the service, or your 
tacit acquiescence, I shall relinquish my office to 
the gentleman who stands next to me in the pre¬ 
scribed order of succession, and return to England 
as soon as the ship Berrington can be made ready 
to sail.” 

On the ist of February, 1785, he formally de¬ 
livered the keys of Fort William, and of the 
treasury, to Mr. Maepherson, the senior member 
of Council, and on the 8th he walked, a plain 
private gentleman, unostentatiously to the place of 
embarkation, his friends and admjrers forming a 
long lane, down which he passed from the palace. 
Many boats and barges escorted him far down the 
Hooghley, and some sorrowful friends there were, 
who did not leave him till the dismal, black, and 
swampy Kedgeree was left behind, till the ship had 
rounded the Sand-heads, the pilot had' left her, and 
she was ploughing the Bay of that Bengal which 
he was now quitting for ever. 

On the homeward voyage he was accompanied 
by his friends, Anderson and Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth), who says he found him “ a 
delightful companion, pouring forth the stores of 
his cultivated mind.” + 

* E.IM.S.Mag., 1834. 

f ■' Life of Lord TeignmoutW* 
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Though he might; it is said, have brought home 
a personal fortune, amounting to three millions 
sterling, he was content with less than ;£i30,ooo 
—less than had been made by Mr. Harwell, and 
other councillors much less than the amassings of 
many minor civilians, and greatly less than Sir 
Philip Francis had gleaned in six years, while 
Hastings had spent more than thirty years in India, 
and of these, thirteen as Governor-General. In 
June, he landed at Plymouth, and travelled post 
to London, confident of a warm reception by the 
king and people. Nor was he disappointed at first, 
at least; for it was acknowledged, says Macaulay, 
that our influence in the East had been extended, 
“nay, tha| Fort William and Fort St. George had 
not been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, 
if we may trust the general voice of the Eng¬ 
lish in India, to the skill and resolution of 
Hastings. His internal administration, with all 
its blemishes, gives him a title to be considered 
as one of the most remarkable men in our history. 
He dissolved the double government; he trans¬ 
ferred the direction of affairs to English hands. 
Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a 
rude and imperfect order. The whole organisation 
by which justice was dispensed, revenue collected, 
peace maintained throughout a territory not inferior 
in population to the dominions of Lewis the Six¬ 
teenth,or the Emperor Joseph, was formed and super¬ 
intended by him. . . . The just fame of Hastings 
rises still higher, when we reflect that he was not 
bred a statesman; that he was sent from school to 
a counting-house; and that he was employed during 
the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, far 
from' all intellectual society. Nor must we forget 
that all, or almost all, to whom, when placed at the 
head of affairs, he could apply for assistance, were 
persons who owed as little as himself, or less than 
himsclf, to education.” 

He and Mrs. Hastings were most graciously 
received by the king and queen, and in Leadenhall 
Street, the Court of Directors received him at a 
solemn sitting, when the chairman read a vote of 
thanks for his great services—a vote which had not 
one dissentient voice; but he knew that for years 
his old enemy, Francis, had been plotting and 
writing against him; and he knew that in the last 
session of Parliament, Edmund Burke, whom that 
gentleman had won completely over, had given 
notice of a motion that might prove fatal to his 
honour and future peace; yet, when Lord North, 
after scores of sounding speeches from F^ox and 
Burke, had not been impeached for the loss of 
America, it did seen! hard to Hastings that he 
should be impeached for saving India. 


Though connected with the history of India, all 
that follows in this matter is somewhat apart from 
it, and thus we shall glance at it briefly. 

In the next session of Parliament, the Commons 
resolved to impeach both Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah Impey, who had now been about a year in 
England. Francis, who was now in Parliament, had 
ever since his return from India devoted his whole 
energy, talent, and certainly extraordinary abilities, 
to attacking the administration of that country. 
“ The ex-member of Council at Calcutta was im¬ 
pelled by ambition and revenge, two of the strSige^t 
of human passions, and both of them more violent 
and intense in the heart of Francis, than they 
are often found to be in English human nature. 
Francis’s ambition was to become Governor-General 
of India, and to add to the great wealth which he 
had accumulated there.” 

He was spurred to hatred by the result of his 
duel with Hastings, and he cherished vengeance 
against Impey for having pronounced upon him, 
while resident in Calcutta, a sentence mulcting 
him in heavy damages, when once he became 
amenable to a civil prosecution. Impey defended 
himself at the bar of the House of Commons on 
the 4th of February, 1788, and fully exculpated 
himself in the matter of the trial and execution 
of Nuncomar, the first of six specific charges 
brought against him; but in spite of his acquittal, 
and that the other five charges were abandoned, 
the affair of Nuncomar (like the Rohilla war, the 
story of Cheyte Sing, and the oppression of the 
Begums of Oude), was pressed against Hastings. 

His impeachment, and the votes for it, the 
examination of witnesses, the masses of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, collected at a vast distance and 
at great expense, and the grand trial itself in 
Westminster Hall, were drawn out to the weary 
period of nine long years, till on the 17th of April, 
1795) the great Warren Hastings was declared not 
guilty upon every charge; but so enormous were the 
expenses brought upon him by these vicious and 
most protracted proceedings, that for some time 
there seemed a chance of him ending his days in a 
debtor’s prison. He was reduced to such distress 
that he could scarcely pay his weekly bills; but 
eventually an annuity of ^4,000 per annum was 
settled upon him, and the Company for whom he 
had done so much, was allowed to lend him 
;£'5 o,ooo, to be repaid by instalments. 

He survived his acquittal twenty-three years— 
time which he spent in that place which it had ever 
been the dearest wish of his heart to regain— 
Daylesford, which his forefathers had lost in the 
great Civil War. In 1813, he appeared for the last 
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time in public, when examined as a witness on 
some Indian affair^ before Parliament, when the 
Commons* received him with universal acclama¬ 
tions. A chair was set for the old man, and all 
rose and uncovered when he withdrew. The Lords 
received him with equal respect. The University 
of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
the undergraduates welcomed him with the most 
tumultuous cheering, “These marks of public 
esteem, were soon followed by others of royal 
favour. Hastings was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and a 3 miited to a long audience of the Prince 
Regent, who treated him very graciously. When 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
visited England, Plastings appeared in their train at 
Oxford and in the'Guildhall of London, and though 
surrounded Wy a cr<»\vd of princes and great warriors. 


was everywhere received witli marks of respect 
and admiration. He was presented by the Prince 
Regent both to Alexander and to Frederick 
William; and his Royal Highness went so far as 
to declare in public that honours yet higher than 
a seat in the Privy Council were due and would 
soon be paid to the man who had saved the 
British dominions in Asix Hastings now confi¬ 
dently expected a peerage, but from some unex¬ 
plained cause, he was disappointed.” 

Peacefully and tranquilly he passed away on the 
22nd of August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age, after so many troubles and so much un¬ 
merited obloquy. He was buried behind the 
chancel of Daylcsford Church, in the grave of his 
forefjithers, where “on that very spot probably, the 
little Warren, meanly clad and scantily fed, had 
played with the children of ploughmen.” 


CHAPTER LII. 

MR. Pitt’s hill for inoia.—A cquismuN ov pcnang, etc. 


Before the return of Warren Hastings to England, 
and even while he was sailing on the sea, various 
parliamentary proceedings, of which India was the 
subject, took place. Witliin the space of nine 
months, three statesmen of distinction aspired to 
legislate for that distant region. The first Bill had 
been proposed by Mr. Dundas so early as 1783 ; 
the second by Fox, but the third was brought 
forward by Mr. Pitt, who had now reached the 
summit of his popularity. 

It was in the summer of 1784 that he again intro¬ 
duced that which was known as his great Bill for 
the future government of India. By this measure 
a Board of Control, composed of a certain number 
of commissioners, of the rank of Privy* Councillors, 
was established, the members of which were to be 
ai>pointed • by the king, and removable at his 
pleasure. This board was to check, superintend, 
and control the civil and military government, and 
the revenue of the Company. All despatches trans¬ 
mitted to the Court of Directors were previously to 
be submitted to the inspection of the board, to 
which the directors were to pay due obedience in 
all matters pertaining to &e government and 
revenue of India. 

\ In the case of orders not connected with these 


I points, the directors were to appeal to his Majesty 
in Council, whose decision would be final. The 
Bill also enacted that the appointment by the Court 
of Directors to the office of Governor-General, 
President, or Councillor to the different provinces, 
shall be subject to the approbation and recall of 
his Majesty. As to the zemindars, or great here¬ 
ditary landholders of India, who had been violently 
dispossessed of their^property, and who, according 
to a clause in Fox’s Bill, were to have been instantly 
reinstated in their zemindaries, the Bill provided 
only, that an inquiry should be instituted for the 
restoration of those who had been unjustly deprived 
of their property. 

Lastly, a high tribunal was created, for the trial 
of Indian delinquents. It was to consist of three 
judges, one from each court, four peers, and six 
members of the Lower House, who were authorised 
to judge wthout appeal; to award, in case of con¬ 
viction, the punishment of fine or imprisonment, 
and to declare the party convicted incapable of 
serving the East India Company in any capacity. ^ 

These were the'leading features of Mr. Pitts 
Bill. His perpetual opponent, Fox, drew attention 
to its supposed weak points in one of his forcible 
speeches. “ It established a weak government, 
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by dividing 'its powers/' lie observed. “ To the could such a government be. other than the con- 
one fcoaid belonged the privilege of ordering and stant victim of internal distraction? The appeal 
contriving measures; to the other, that of carrying allowed from the Board of Control to the Privy 
them into execution. It was a system of dark Council, was only an appeal from the aggressor 
intrigue and delusive art. Theories which did not transformed into the character of a judge, and 
connect men with’ measures were not theories of was therefore in the highest degree nugatory and 
this world; they were chimeras with which a recluse i ridiculous. The bill he had introduced exhibited, 


if 

LORD CORNWALLIS. 


might divert his fancy, but they were not the 
principles on which a statesman would found his 
system. By the negative power vested in the com¬ 
missioners, the chartered rights of the Company, on 
which such stress had been laid, were insidiously 
undermined and virtually smnih^lated. If it were 
right to vest such powen in! a board of Privy 
Councillors, let it be done .explicitly and openly, 
and show the Company and the world that what 
they dared to do, they dared to justify. 

• ** Founded on principles so heterogeneous, how 


at the first blush, the features of openness, fairness, 
and responsibility. The present plan was full of 
darkness and disguise. In a covert and concealed 
mode, an immense patronage was transferred to 
the Crown, which, already possessing a dangerous 
and formidable ascendency over the other branches 
of the legislature, could not but open a new door 
to every species of collusion, and in an alarming 
degree accelerate the progress of corruption. It 
was calculated to establish an Indian Government 
of the island of Great Britain. Against the clauses 
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of the Bill respecting the zemindars, he entered 
his strongest protest; the zemindars ought, in his 
opinion, to be rated by a fixed rule of past periods, 
and not of a vague and indefinite future inquiry. 
The new tribunal he stigmatised eis a screen for 
delinquents; as a palpable and unconstitutional vio¬ 
lation of the sacred right of a trial by jury. Since 
no man was to be tried but on the accusation of 
the Company or the Attorney-General, he had only 
to conciliate Government in order to his remaining 
in perfect security. It was a part of a general 
system of deception and delusion, and he would 
venture to pronounce it a bed of justice, where 
justice would for ever sleep.” 

Eventug.lly so many amendments were made 
to the bill, that Sheridan remarked humorously, 
“that twenty-one new clauses were added to it, 
which were distinguished by the letters of the 
alphabet; and he begged some gentleman to .sug¬ 
gest three more, in order to complete the hornbook 
of the present Ministry.” On the motion of com¬ 
mitment the numbers were, Ayes, 276; Noes, Ci; 
and it was carried in triumph to the House of 
Peers, where, after an opposition, vigorous in point 
of exertion, but feeble in regard of numbers, the 
bill passed into law on the 9th of August, 1784; it 
received the royal assent on the i3tli, and now 
ranks in the statute book as 24 Geo. III., c. 25. 
Thus the new bill for the government of India had 
become an accomplished fact ten mon*hs before 
Warren Hastings again trod English soil. 

On the latter quitting Bengal, without waiting for 
a regularly appointed successor, Mr, (afterwards | 
Sir John) Maepherson, the same gentleman who 
in times past had been intriguing with the Ministry 
for the “ Nabob of Arcot,” as he was named, acted 
as Governor-General until the arrival of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis ; and in the interval the Mahrattas, under 
Mahadajee Scindia captured Agra, which remained 
in their possession until 1803, 

About the same time the Bombay Government 
sent 200 European troops and 500 sepoys to take 
possession of the little isle of Diego Garcia, one of 
the Chagos Archipelago, in the Indian Ocean, an 
imntense chain known to the Arabs as “ the Eleven ' 
Thousand Islands.” This islet lies about 200 
leagues north-east of the Isle of Bourbon, and the 
Marquis de Bussy had permitted some French and 
negroes to settle there, merely to ascertain to whom 
it belonged. The British alleged that they required 
it as a watering place; but the French Ministry. 
inotested against this,.supposing we might make it 
a lodgment for troops to attack the Isles of France 
.a&d Bourbon. Eventually, it was used as a places 
of eaole for the lepers of the Mauritius. 


[1786. 

It was during the short administration of Mae¬ 
pherson that we obtained, in' a ‘somewhat singular 
manner, possession of Penang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
having an area of about 155 square miles, and now 
deemed one of the loveliest places in the eastern 
world. Yet a portion of the island is sterile and 
covered with a forest of tall trees. It consists 
chiefly ofa central mountain range, exquisitely diver¬ 
sified with plains, valleys, and rivers, and having a 
delightful climate. “ The mountainous cone which 
commands the island,” says Doctor Yran,v “is 
divided into climatic zones, with as much regu¬ 
larity as the scale of a thermometer. At the foot 
of this volcanic elevation you find the warm 
temperature of the oceanic regions; at its summit, 
the tonic freshness of Laguna or Salassy; a bracing 
climate which invigorates without the painful con¬ 
tractions occasioned by our sharp winter cold, 
'rhis paradise came into i)Ossession of the British 
by having .been given by the King of Keddah as a 
wedding dower to his daughter, who married an 
Englishman. The happy husband, with the consent 
of his consort, named it Prince of Wales Island, 
and presented it to his country; and since then it 
h.as become a place of resurrection for the bold 
conquerors of India. . . . The operation of 

the climate is infallible. The organisation, debili¬ 
tated by the humid heat of Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, recovers here, as well as at Cape Town or 
Teneriffe, the energy which has been lost for years.” 

The Englishman referred to was Captain Francis 
Light, of the Company’s service. The Bengal 
Government, seeing that the isle—which also bears 
the name of Betel-nUt Island—was peculiarly 
adapted as a mercantile station for vessels irom all 
the Malay ports, Borneo, Celebes, and tl>e Philip¬ 
pines, did not hesitate to accept the offer made 
by Captain Light, with permission of the King of 
Keddah, a small state on the coast of Malacca, and 
tributary to the Kings of Siam (to whom he yearly 
sends a little tree of gold) and on the 12 th of 
August, 1786, the captain landed at the head of 
a body of the Company's troops, and formally 
took possession of the island in the name of bis 
Majesty, and immediately commenced to" clear the 
country, cut down the wood, and construct a fort 
for the protection of his soldiers against any 
attempts of the Malay chiefs, who might be insti¬ 
gated by the Dutch to ciit them off. This he 
named, in honour of the coming Governor-General, 
Fort Cornwallis. It is at the north-east point of 
the island; and was originally badly constructed, 
and though large sums have been spent on it since, 
it is still almost incapable of defence. 


THE BETEL-NUT. 
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The sliips bound to China generally touch hete, 
and load large quantities of canes, sago, pepper, 
and the betel-nut, which grows in abundance, and 
which is extensively used over all the East, as 
a stimulant, all other intoxicating things being 
deemed immoral, unclean, or. irreligious; it has 
been for ages the delight and solace of many 
dusky millions of the human race; and it is 
reckoned by the Hindoos as the fifth amongst 
“ the eight delights,” which are, women, adai 
(said to be garments), jewels, food, betel^ fra¬ 
grance, singing, and flower-beds. A piece of the 
nut IS folded up in the betel-leaf, on which a 
little jjlaster is spread like butter, and the whole 
is chewed together, thus producing a hot and 
red saliva; accordingly, says Bruce, a great many 
of the poorer classes in India, whom one meets 
there, seerfl to •be squirting blood from their 
mouths; and to this plant the Hindoos assign 
a divine origin. 

The myth tells us that one of the nymphs of 
heaven, having fallen in love with a handsome young 
man, invited him to meet her in her celestial abode. 
There, while visiting her, he saw and tasted of 
the betel, and felt all its alleged joy-giving 
virtues, for it was then a fruit peculiar to the soil of 
heaven; and before bidding his immortal mistress 
adieu, he secretly took a plant witli him, and 
brought it to this lower world, where it has been 
abundantly propagated and enjoyed.* 

It was also during Maepherson^s government 
that two remarkable contributions were made to 
our then limited information concerning the mighty 
peninsula of which we were gradually becoming 
masters, country by country, and district after dis¬ 
trict, and these discoveries arc mentioned by Auber. 
It would seem that in 1785, Mr. Malet (afterwards 
Sir Charles Warre Malet, Bart., of Wilbury, in 
Wiltshire), then of the Bombay Civil Service, was 
appointed resident at Poonah, and received orders 
to repair first to Calcutta, to acquaint himself with 
the politics of the Mahrattas. On this duty he 
proceeded by the way of Oojeen (or Oojain), a 
tract then almost unknown to Europeans, a distance 
of 479 miles. ** After giving an account of the fort 
of Bheroodghur, about two miles distant from 
Oojeen, he proceeded a mile and a half further, 
when he discovered a very large and gloomy edifice 
of peculiar strength, and still in very good repair, 
erected on an artificial island, formed for the 
purpose by the stream of Sessera, and connected 
with the western bank by a bridge of sixteen 
arches. In the western stream, which he con¬ 
sidered to be an artificial one, were a surprising 
• ^ • ^'Scenes and Sights in the East.’* 


multitude of various apartments, constructed on 
a level with the water, and*in the midst of it, 
the water being conveyed round them in various 
channels into reservoirs contrived for its reception, 
whence it was conveye 1 by proper inlets from the 
bed of the river, into which it was again dis¬ 
charged by little artificial cascades. It was stated 
to have been built by Sultan Nasic-ul-deen-Gighee, 
who ascended the throne of Malwa in the year 
of the Hijrah 905, and reigned eleven years. He 
was represented as cruel and oppressive; he had 
contracted an intolerable heat by his habit of 
eating fixed quicksilver, and found so much relief 
within these watery abodes, from their coolness, 
that he spent the whole of his time there, where 
he also carried on the business of his govern¬ 
ment.” * 

The other discovery, which the author just quoted 
records, is the canal cut from the Jumna, which 
includes the city and fort of Allahabad, and which 
Sujah Dowlah caused to be excavated. 

Undoubtedly, much good was done in India 
during the short administration of Maepherson, to 
whom the Court of Directors awarded an unanimous 
vote of thanks, when he resigned his functions on 
the arrival of his successor, in whose diplomatic 
and military career many stirring events were fated 
to take place. 

Credit was due to Maepherson for financial 
ability, the exertions he made to meet the pressure 
on the treasury, and his economy in effecting 
reductions wherever they were practicable. As a 
reward for these services, and partly, no doubt, for 
political services rendered at various times, this 
humble person, who had come from Skye as purser 
of a Company’s ship, was, on the loth of June, 
1786, rewarded by a baronetcy, which is now ex¬ 
tinct. His great stature and remarkable softness of 
manner, won*him in India the sobriquet of ‘Uhe 
Gentle Giant.” 

The Bengal Council was now ordered to consist 
of Earl Cornwallis, Messrs. Maepherson, Stables, 
and Stuart; and Mr. John Shore (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth) was to succeed to the first vacancy 
in the Supreme Council. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-chief at Madras, with Messrs. 
Daniel, Davidson, and Casamajor, as Councillors; 
and by the Court of Directors, an annuity of 
;^i,5oo per annum was granted to Lord Macartney, 
“as a consideration for the unexampled integrity 
displayed by that nobleman during his administra¬ 
tion at Fort St. George.” 

In this year there was circulated a strange 

• P. Auber, •' Rise, &c., of the British Power in India.” 
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rumour, which originated in Paris, that there was 
a plan fpr the partition of India between Britain 
and France, as the basis of a perpetual alliance 
between the two countries. “ This is intended to 


be at the expense of the Dutch; and France sup¬ 
poses that England will accede to the proposal, 
from a resentment of the conduct of Holland in 
the late war.” * 


CHAPTER LIII. 

CORNWALLIS AND HIS MEASURES.—THE KlNC's AND COMPANY’S SERVICES. ETC. 


Charles, #Viscount Brome, first Earl, and after¬ 
wards Marquis, of Cornwallis, was the second 
Governor-General of India, and the first who united 
liis office with that of Commander-in-chief. He 
had been educated at Eton and the military school 
of Turin; and after first joining the Guards, became 
a captain in the old 85th Regiment, which was 
disbanded in 1763, prior to which he had served 
under the Marquis of Granby, and became colonel 
of the 12th Foot, and afterwards of tlie 33rd. He 
was twice M.P. for the borough of Eye, in Suffolk; 
and when he took his scat in the House of Lords, 
became a supporter of Whig, or what would now 
be termed Liberal, principles; and he was ever 
opposed to the then fatal measures by whicli we 
lost our American colonies. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate manner in which 
the war in the United States ended in his hands, he 
was deemed so able an officer, that the Government 
thought themselves fully justified in trusting him 
with the supreme power in India; and he landed at 
Calcutta on the 12th of September, 1786, and after 
taking the requisite oaths, assumed the office of 
Governor-General in the land where he was fated to 
die. “ Lord Cornwallis,” says a writer, “ was high- 
minded, disinterested in money matters, mild and 
equitable in temper, anxious to do good and pre¬ 
vent evil, steady and persevering in his application 
to business, and particularly distinguished by his 
sincere desire to maintain peace, and promote the 
welfare of our Indian subjects. Both the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Company had recommended that no 
more wm should be undertaken for the extension 
of territory, and that leagues and alliances with the 
restless native powers should be avoided. His 
lordship himself certainly went to the Ganges with 
the hope of avoiding- wars of^ conquest, and of 
keeping the whole of British India, and the states 
dependent upon it, ip a happy condition of undis- 
Uirbed peace. It. was a pleasant vision ; but it 


soon vanished, and he found himself constrained 
to act in politics and war, and with reference to the 
native princes, in much the same manner as Mr. 
Hastings acted.” The refusal of I^ord Macartney 
to act as Governor-General of Bengal, except on 
such terms as the ministry deemed it inexpedient 
to grant, had kept that responsible office vacant till 
tlic earl accepted it, which he did with the full 
sanction of all interested in the welfare of India. 

Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 was now in full opera¬ 
tion, and had been further aided and improved by 
other amending Acts passed in 1786. By these, 
several parts of the first bill were explained and 
improved, and the powers of the Governor-General 
were more enlarged and better defined than they 
were during the tliirteen stormy years of Hastings' 
rule. He had the discretionary right of acting, in ex¬ 
traordinary cases, without reference to the Supreme 
Council ; thus, the jealousies and incessant opposi¬ 
tion that had been the bane of Hastings’ existence, 
and of his official career, and which more than 
once had jeopardised our Indian dominions, were 
obviated or done away with. Moreover, the noble 
rank and general character of Earl Cornwallis, 
‘‘while they placed him above the Ministers of 
the Crown, or the fear of the Court of Directors, 
commanded a respect from the civil and military 
servants of the Company, which, added to the 
increased powers with which he was vested, freed 
him from every shadow of opposition. He was 
enabled, from the same causes, to stiipulate to 
exertion, by the distinction which his personal 
favour bestowed, the first talents in India," 

Three years of peace followed his firet landing 
at Calcutta; and during that time his government 
became consistent and consolidated before the 
coming of that fierce ‘ rupture, at the bottom of 
which was the old intriguing spirit of France. 
Promises of assistance which his predecessor, Sir 

* GentUman's Mdgazinty 1786. 
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THE NABOB OF OUDE. 




John Macpherson, had somewhat unwisely made 
to the I^ahrattasf placed him in a dilemma, from 
which there was a difficulty in escaping, -without 
offending them or Tippoo Sahib, who, if such assist¬ 
ance had been given, would have deemed it 
infraclious of the treaty with him; and Tippoo 
was a perionage to take, and make most of, an 
affront. 

This was the first troublesome matter with which 
Lord Cornwallis had to grapple—the treaty by 
which Sir John Ma^epherson bound the Company to 
funy^h the Peishwa of the Mahrattas with a body 
of troops, in direct violation of their treaty with 
Tippoo, who was then engaged in hostilities with 
the Mahrattas—and this matter the carl had to take 
in hand within ^ fortnight after his arrival, with the 
express intention, as he wrote to Henry Dundas, 
President of the ^oard of Control, and afterwards 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, of 
getting out of the “ foolish scrape ” somehow, but 
without sending troops.* No less than three 
battalions of infantry had been promised to the 
Mahrattas; and to avoid the critical and dangerous 
situation, and avoid, alike, a quarrel cither with 
Tippoo or the court of Poonah, advantage was 
taken of the change in the government to intimate 
to the latter, that a strict adherence to treaties then 
extant would not permit of the troops being sup¬ 
plied, as in all its future conduct, the new govern¬ 
ment of India resolved to act with a spirit of the 
strictest justice. 

The Nana Furnavese{p. term similar to Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), the Dewan, and other Mahratta 
ministers at Poonah, expressed bitter disai)point- 
inent, and even advanced charges of double-dealing; 
but no rupture was the result, and, for the time, the 
storm blew over. 

The financial affairs of the Company next en¬ 
gaged the attention of the earl, who took a rather 
gloomy view of them, and he expressed his fear 
that through monetary difficulties all might go to 
ruin in his hands; and, as the other presidencies 
were absorbing the produce of the revenues, he 
urged upon the directors fresh issues of paper. 
Many of the native princes, and other persons of 
exalted fank, now expressed a desire to visit 
Calcutta. Among others was the Nabob of Oude, 
who, though the pressure of his money affairs was 
greater than ever, proposed to come in person, but 
sent Hyder Bey Khan, his minister, instead; and 
with this official the earl had many interviews 
concerning the affairs of his master. 

“ The total mismanagement of Oude," wrote the 
earl to Henry Dundas, “ the confjsed manner of 
• • * *' Cornwallis Correspondence.'' 


stating accounts between the, vizier and the Com¬ 
pany, and the constant practice on onfe part of 
trumping up charges to extort every rupee that it is 
possible to get; and on the other, of making use 
of every art and evasion to defer payment, have 
rendered it very difficult tO'establish a fair open 
line between us." 

It was arranged, after many interviews of Hyder 
Bey with Cornwallis, that the Company should keep 
two brigades in Oude, and that, instead of seventy- 
four lacs which the Company had previously 
exacted, the nabob should pay in future, and in 
full of all demands against him, only fifty lacs. As 
the revenue of that province then exceeded, two 
millions sterling yearly, the sum demanded — a 
fourth of the whole—was deemed a reasonable 
tribute, in return for the complete protection we 
aflbrded it. There %vere doubts, however, whether, 
having regard to the then condition of Oude, the 
money would ever be forthcoming. The nabob was 
spending every coin he could get in elephants, 
horses, cock-fighting, and every species of de¬ 
bauchery. In his stables alone were 1,000 horses, 
yet he never rode one. His ministers were as 
rapacious as himself; they cheated him, and then 
cheated each other. They charged seventy lacs 
per annum for troops to enforce the collections; 
but half the troops were “ men of straw,” whose 
pay went into the purses of Hyder Bey Khan and 
Almass Ali Khan, a favoured and trusted eunuch. 

But even in Calcutta, society must have been 
somewhat loose and strange at this time, if we are 
to judge from a letter addressed to the publisher of 
a Bengal paj)er of this same year, 1788. Entering 
an auction-room of Calcutta, “ to ray infinite aston¬ 
ishment, I heard announced for sale a creditable, 
well-looking young woman, apparently seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. It would be vain for me 
to attempt to describe the situation which this poor 
creature was reduced to, on perceiving herself thus 
publicly offered to the highest bidder, and held so 
low in estimation, as to render it necessary for the 
auctioneer to propose five rupees as a sum to com¬ 
mence the advances from. The pitiable object, 
exposed in this open manner for a purchaser, 
gained considerably on the susceptible minds of 
the people who were present, and was actually sold 
for the fourth of what is given for a weU-bred 
English greyhound. But the anguish of her mind 
was strikingly evident from that true index, her 
countenance.” * 

This must have been done in defiance of the 
law, passed in May, 1774, which we have already 
mentioned; and yet it is about this time that 

• Calcutta Chronicle, 1788, 
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we find the celebrated Charles Grant, afterwards 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, repairing, at 
the personal expense of 10,000 rupees, the Pro¬ 
testant Church of Calcutta, named the Betlv 
I'epillab, or House of Prayer, which had become 
ruinous, and also rebuilding St. John’s Church 
there, or, at least, largely contributing thereto. 

A visit which was offered from Jewan Bukt 
Bchauder Shah, the heir apparent of Shah Alum, 
was declined by Cornwallis, as it was impossible 
for \iim to countenance certain schemes which he 
had in view to better himself. His aged father had 
never been his own master since he quitted the 
Company’s protection; but had become a passive 
tool, that passed from hand to hand, as each revo¬ 
lution succeeded the other at Delhi; until he fell 
into the clutches of Gholam Kadir Khan (son of 
the Rohilla Nabob of Taharunpore), who had re¬ 
belled against him, and who now put out one of his 
eyes with his own dagger; and with this terrible 
exception, his person had been constantly in the 
possession of the Mahrattas. Some time before his 
death by fever at Benares, his son, Jewan the 
Shazada, had the interview he had besought with 
I.,ord Cornwallis, who was then making a tour 
in the north. His urgent application for troops 
and money for the purpose of re-establishing the 
throne of his forefathers, was met with a firm 
refusal. As a last favour, the humbled and fallen 
heir of the Great Mogul then begged that he might 
have an asylum within the British territo- ics, in the 
event of his having to fly from his enemies. Corn¬ 
wallis granted the request, which was reduced to 
writing, and signed by himself and the Council. 

In the summer of 1789, Mr. John Shore, who had 
been acting chief of the Revenue Board till his 
return to Europe, in 1785, completed an arduous 
task which he had undertake^, and to which he 
had given evejy hour that he could spare from 
illness and official duty. This was the preparation 
of the Decennial, or, as it proved in the end, the 
Permanent Settlement of the Revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa: “ a measure affecting the pro¬ 
perty, and involving the multifarious and conflicting 
privileges of a population then amounting to nearly 
forty millions, including the inhabitants of the 
comparatively small portion of the territories in the 
Madras Presidency, to which it was subsequently 
extended.' The extreme difficulty of effecting the 
proposed arrangement may be inferred from the 
failure of pzevipus attempts to accomplish it, during 
the twenty-four years in which the revenues of the 
three provinces had b^en possessed by the East 
India Company; ‘ whilst it required practical 
knowledge, ‘which v^as wanting to the Company’s 


servants, in consequence of their having been 
withdrawn by Mr. Hastings frpm the immediate 
collection of the revenues. The execution of it 
rested chiefly on Mr. Shore’s abilities and experience; 
to which honourable testimony has been borne by 
Lord Cornwallis, and by the fifth Parliamentary 
Report on East Indian Affairs, which distinctly 
states that his ‘ ability and experience, in supplying 
the deficiency of the servants of the Company in 
the knowledge of the rights and usages of the dif¬ 
ferent orders of the people connected with i^-the 
revenues, enabled the Government to carry its 
measures into effect.’ ” * 

The state of the Company’s troops at this time— 
so different from its state in latter years—occupied 
much the attention of Cornwallis.He found their 
artillery what it has ever been, in splendid con¬ 
dition, but the P/uropean infantry had attained, 
in his estimation, but a low' standard. At this 
time, he WTOtc, that the Company’s officers 
have no regiments or governments to look forward 
to (/>., neither high military commands nor good 
civil appointments). Few constitutions can stand 
this climate many years; if they cannot save 
some money, they must go home without rank 
or pay, condemned to disease and beggary." 
I'hcn he found the material from whence their 
European recruits were drawn was bad. The 
battalions w’ere under their proper strength, and 
that, such as it w'as, made up chiefly of foreigners, 
sailors, invalids, and men of unfitting stature. 
Among them, too, were some broken-down gen¬ 
tlemen, and even half-pay officers of the royal 
service, who enrolled to get a passage free to 
India, where, on landing, they always strove to 
procure a substitute. These substitutes w'ere 
almost invariably sailors, who deserted on the first 
opportunity, and shipped for some other land ; and 
to the redress of these abuses, and alteration of this 
state of things, he steadily applied himself; and it 
was well he did so, for war with the terrible Tippoo 
was at hand. 

Another object he had in view—but in 1786— 
w'as an amalgamation of all the European troops 
in India,and to have them named and styled “the 
King’s troops.” By this means he thought to 
put an end to the jealousies aiM disputes about pre¬ 
cedence then, and for several years after, the fruitful 
cause of many a quarrel and duel But after long 
consideration, he had serious doubts of achieving 
this object; and he did not ventureiurther than to 
urge that the East India Company should have the 
most ample means afforded them for securing good 
recruits at home, and that their officers should 
• " Life of Lord Teignmouth," vol. i. 
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rank with those of our service, .according to the 
dates of their commissions. Though fully conceded 
in the end, these two simple and just points were 
disapproved at home; and it was urged by Mr. 
Dundas, that the king would never **be brought 
to yield up the notion of his commission having a 
pre-eminence over one flowing from a commercial 
body of his own subjects.” 

In 1786, before these plans had been mooted, the 
Government had been resolving to send out to 
India four new European regiments belonging to 
the line, as there was rumour of a war mth France, 
and the directors were quite pleased with the idea; 
but when the war proved a rumour only, they 
changed their views, objected to these regiments 
being sent out, and ungraciously refused to admit 
them on board of any of their Indiamen, or to 
furnish pay for them from their exchequer. This 
caused a direct collision between the directors and 
the Board of Control, with whom the Ministry were 
identified, and with whom they took part. At this 
time, part of the troops were already prepared 
for embarkation.* Thus was brought in and passed 
the Declaratory Bill of 1786, explaining the powers 
vested in the Board by the Act of 1784, and which 
ranks as 28 Geo. III., c. 8, and which met with 
bitter opposition from Colonel Barr^ (Barre, the 
friend of Wolfe) and others. 

The Act proceeds on the preamble “ that doubts 
had arisen whether the board of Commissioners, 
under Act 24 Geo. III., c. 25, were empowered to 
direct that the expense of troops necessary for the 
security of the British territories in India shall be 


defrayed out of the revenues of these territories, 
'unless such troops are sent but at the express 
requisition of the East India Company;* and removes 
the doubts by enacting and declaring that the 
board ‘was and is, by the said Act, fully authorised 
and empowered to order and direct, that all the 
expenses incurred for raising, transporting, and 
maintaining such forces as shall be sent to India, 
for the security of the said territories and posses¬ 
sions, shall be paid, defrayed, and borne out of the 
revenues of the said possessions ; and that nothing 
in the said Act contained, extended, or extends, or 
shall be construed to extend, to restrain, or to 
have restrained, the said commissioners from giving 
such orders or directions as aforesaid, with respect 
to the expense of raising, transporting, and main¬ 
taining any forces which may be sent^to India for 
the security of the said possessions, in addition to 
the forces now there.* So far the victoiy remained 
with the board; but the directors also could boast 
of a victory, since the above power, instead of 
remaining absolute, is restricted by subsequent 
sections, limiting the number of royal troops that 
might be paid by the commissioners as above to 
8,045, Company's troops to 12,200 

men, and prohibiting them from increasing salaries 
or bestowing gratuities beyond amounts pro¬ 
posed and specified in despatches from the 
directors.” 

And now, from this matter, which reads with all 
the dreary circumlocution of a legal document, we 
turn to the more stirring events of the war with 
Ti]:ipoo Sahib, or Sultan. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

SCHEMES OF TIPPOO.—THE LINES OF TRAVANCORE.—THEIR DEFENCE BY THE NAIRS. 


By the year 1788—indeed, long before it—the 
Sultan Tippoo was aware that he was an object of 
jealousy and suspicion to the British, whose agents 
he .insulted in his peevish and resentful fits. He 
could nathet foiget nor forgive the humiliations to 
which he had been subjected in the late war: thus 
he hated the British altnost to the verge of madness; 
and to this ranpour he had superadded religious 
fanaticisih as insane as the hatred; for he imagined 
bimMtf ^'the chosen'^tfrvant of the prophet Mo- 
y ■ ^ #'Uoyd, vol. i. 


hammed, predestined, in the Eternal Book of Fate, 
to root out the Nazarenes fi-om India, and*cast them 
into the bottomless pits of Gehenna.** 

For this great end he sent a numerous embassy 
to Constantinople, to invite the aid of the Sultan, 
but his envoys all perished of the plague or on the 
long journey; and about the same time he invited 
the French Government to send,<6,000 of their best 
troops into the Carnatic; and with these, and his 
Mysoreans, he undertook to^ crush for ever the 
power of Britain in Hindostan, His enyoy to 
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Paris—Leger, who was by birth a Frenchman 
—met with a favourable reception, as any scheme 
that would cripple or ruin Britain was always a 
welcome idea in France; especially then, when 
every man, woman, and child in that kingdom or 
republic—it was becoming both about that time— 
loathed the name of England. Even some of the 
ministers of the luckless Louis XVI. were delighted 
with the prospect—all the more that Tippoo was 
ready to pay for the transport, equipment, and 
maintenance of any troops they might send, and 
promised to France greater advantages than Britain 
had ever enjoyed in India at any time. 

As t^ coloured population of the French West 
Indies had become too suddenly and too savagely 
indoctrinated by ideas of the rights of man, and 
that gospel of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
over which all FrAce was soon to go mad, render¬ 
ing it necessary to send thither a considerable force, 
it was supposed that, without exciting the suspicions 
of the British Cabinet, under cover of this arma¬ 
ment, a strong expedition might be sent to the 
coast of Coromandel, or that of Malabar. But 
against this movement King Louis had both fears 
and scruples; for he said to his ministers,— 

“This resembles the affair of America, which I 
never think of without regret. At that time my 
youth was taken advantage of, and we are suffer¬ 
ing for it now. The lesson is too severe to be 
forgotten.^' * 

It would seem that Tippoo had, in great secrecy, 
ncgociated with M. de Fresne, governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry, who was living under the very shadow of 
our liag, and to whom we had restored that settle¬ 
ment, on conditions which France had never 
observed. These negociations he had conducted 
through the means of M. Leger, civil administrator 
of France in India, who understood the Persian 
language, wrote the despatches dictated by Tippoo, 
and brought them to Paris himself; having, in 
order to conceal the real object of his journey, 
given out, some time before, that he was compelled 
by private affairs to return to France. He had 
with him presents for the king and queen; but the 
generosi^ of Tippoo had, in this instance, been 
mea^e. * King Louis’ portion consisted of some 
gold gauze, some crimson silk stuffs flowered wth 
gold, some Persian linen, partly plain and partly 
printed, an aigrette of bad diamonds, flat, yellow, 
and ill-set, with a cla^ of the same kind. The 
queen*s consisted of only three bottles, partially 
filled with essences, a box pf perfumed powder- 
balls, some scented matches, and nothing more ! 

When Bertrand de Molleville presented these 

• • * " MSmoires de Bertrand de MoUeville.” 
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shabby Eastern offerings, King Louis said to him, 
laughing:— 

“What can I do with all this trumpery? It 
seems only fit to dress dolls! But you have little 
girls who may be pleased with such; give it all to 
them.” 

“ But the diamonds, sire ? ” urged Bertrand. 

“Oh, they are mighty fine!” replied Louis, in the 
tone of mockery. “ Perhaps you would like them 
placed among the jewels of the crown? But you 
may take them too, and wear them in your hat, if 
you like.” 

Eventually the queen would accept from the 
baffled minister of state only a bottle of otto of 
roses, and some of the fine linen which had been 
sent for King Louis.* • 

In his fierce impatience, Tippoo did not wait for 
the result of his French embassy, but resolved to 
begin immediate operations by attacking our ally, 
the Rajah of Travancore. The latter district is a 
long and rather narrow tract of country, which 
forms the south-west comer of the peninsula of 
Hindostan, and terminates a little to the eastward 
of Cape Comorin. The government of this country 
would seem to have been always in the hands of 
a female till the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when one of these ladies not only resigned the power 
to her son, but enacted that, in future, the sovereignty 
should descend to the son of the senior Tamburetti, 
as in Malabar. The rajah thus chosen proved 
an ambitious and able chief. He employed a 
European officer to discipline his troops ; he con- 
(juered six petty rajahs, and annexed their territories 
to his own. He conquered part of Cochin, and 
compelled the queen of that country to name him 
her successor; and though this growing kingdom 
was without fortresses, it was defended from Mysore 
to Tinnevelly by a double line of works which had 
been formed. These consisted of a thick planta¬ 
tion, supported by a rampart with bastions; and 
these barriers were known as the Lines of Travan¬ 
core. They were more formidable in aspect than 
in reality, yet the natives had a high opinion of 
their strength. Tippoo alleged that they had been 
formed oi> part of the territory of Cochin, whose 
rajah was his acknowledged tributary; and that the 
effect of them was to cut Cochin in two, and bar 
him from access to one part of it. 

At first, this seemed plausible enough; but, after 
a careful investigation on the part of the Company, 
the assertion was found to be untrue; and it was 
plainly intimated to him that any attempt to force 
these lines would be deemed a declaration of war. 
But prior to the sword being unsheathed, Earl 
I * Ibid., as quoted in Knight. 
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Cornwallis had an opportunity to devote some time 
to the adjustment of what was called *‘the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement,” in conjunction with the distin¬ 
guished Sir John Shore (in after years his successor) j 
but the measures of these two eminent men required 
a long space of time to mature. Tlie arrangements 
for civil judicature, magistracy, and j)olicc, wliich 
ultimately gave a great historical interest to the 
administration of Cornwallis, were fully discussed 
by him anU the future Lord Teigiimouth, and the 
foundation was laid for their devclojuncnt in tlie 
interval of peace which ensued, between the first 
symptoms of another contest witli Tii>j)ao and the 
war in which he was finally crushed. 

Earl Cornwallis, though hoj)cfuI that th.e tyrant, 
might not break the peace, did not close his eyes 
to the precautions necessary with a despot so 
faithless; and had he not been restrained by the 
legislature, this veteran of the days of Minden 
might have taken the initiative, and compelled him 
to declare himself. As it was, he could but wait 
in suspense; and Tippoo did not detain him long. 
The latter was but too anxious for war; and con¬ 
ceived he had such vast powers that he could 
arrest the career of a monsoon that once interfered 
with the march of his army. On his royal seal was 
inscribed, in Arabic, “ 1 am the messenger of the 
true faith/’ and around this motto was inscribed in 
Persian :— 

“ From conquest, and the protection of the royal 
Hyder, came my title of Sultan; and the world, 
as under the sun and moon, is subject to my 
signet.” 

Moreover, Tippoo was the first Mohammedan 
prince in Hindostan who had dared to openly 
disclaim the hereditary authority of the Great 
Mogul.* 

On the 24th of December, 1789, Tippoo en¬ 
camped his army about six miles to the northward 
of the principal gate of the Lines of Travancore, at 
a time’ when Cornwallis was but indifferently pro¬ 
vided with the means for protracted hostilities. 
On the other hand, Tippoo had been long preparing 
for them, and by the assistance of French and 
Italian engineer officers had been strengthening 
all the towns and forts in Mysore, but more par¬ 
ticularly his capital, Seringapatam. Besides these 
officers, he had a great number of Europeans to 
train his native troops and artillery. These 
wretches, for the most part, were deserters from 
the.Compan/s service, and thus, as the phrase is, 
“fought with halters round their necks.” They 
had, in many instances,’^fled to escape punishment; 
and as the. bigoted Tippoo was fond of conversion, 

^* Remiell's "Memoir of Tippoo." 1 


by force or conviction, they were all circumcised, 
and had become renegadoes. ® 

A portion of his regulars were clothed in uniforms 
like those of our sepoys, and were armed with 
French muskets. They were about 4,000 strong; 
but their discipline was far from perfect. The rest 
of his infantry, though brave and fierce, was a 
jjartially organised rabble, armed with very old 
firelocks, matchlocks, spears, and tulwars: but the 
undoubted flower of his force was his brilliantly- 
accoutred and splendidly-mounted cavalry, who 
more than once had poured, like a living,, tide, 
through the mountain ghauts to lay waste the 
fertile Carnatic. In this force was a corp^ (VclitCy 
6,000 strong, who found their own horses and arms, 
and were all picked men and matchless riders. His 
artillery was sufficiently formidable; many of his 
guns were French, and of metal heavier than any 
we had in India at that time. Hence his boast, that 
in this arm he had left his masters, “the accursed 
Nazarenes,” far behind him; but this was chiefly 
by tlie aid of Christian renegadoes. The heaviest 
of his guns and mortars were drawn by trained 
elephants, 400 in number; and in addition to these, 
he had immense teams of the finest bullocks that 
India could furnish. 

It was after a tedious march through narrow, 
tortuous, and rugged ways, among jungles and 
woods, where the elephant, buffalo, tiger, and 
chetah are still abounding, that Tippoo’s army, 
consisting of only 14,000 infantry and 500 pioneers, 
but jjicked trooj^s, pitched their tents, on the 
morning of the day stated, at Sharapootamally, a 
steep and rugged hill near the Lines of Travancore; 
and at this crisis we take from the pen of an officer 
(the Deputy-Adjutant-General) then present, the 
state of our troops at the time. 

“There were in India, in 1788, a regiment of 
British dragoons (old 19th), nine regiments of 
British and two of Hanoverian infantry—in all, 
about 8,000 European troops, in addition to the 
Company’s establishments. Several of the first 
officers in the British service were in command in 
that country, and a system was established which, 
by joining the powers of Governor to those of 
Commander-in-chief, united every advantkge which 
could give efficiency to the operations of war. The 
discipline which had been ordered by the king for 
establishing uniformity in his army was now equally 
piactised by his Majesty’s and the Company's 
forces in India. The field equipment was refitted 
and enlarged at the several preddtocies, and every 
preparation made to act wi^ the promptitude and 
effect which unforeseen exigencies might require. 
Public credit, increasing with the security afforded 
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to the country, and also in consequence of the like 
able arrangements in the conduct of the civil line of 
the government, the Company’s funds rose daily in 
their value; and their affairs, as stated to Parlia¬ 
ment by the minister at the head of the India 
Department, were not only retrieved from supposed 
ruin, but soon appeared to be in a state of decided 
and increasing prosperity.” * 

Much information concerning our troops then 
in India is given by Major Rennell, in a work 
published in 1792, entitled ‘^The Marches of the 
British Armies in the Peninsula of Hindostan 
during the Campaigns of 1791-92.” 

On tly night of the 28th of December, Tippoo 
issued his orders to force the lines, which were 
chiefly held by the Nairs, who, believing that the 
short distance between their post and Tippoo’s 
camp was impenetiflble, in consequence of natural 
obstacles, were lulled into a security most fatal to 
themselves. By daybreak on the 30th of December, 1 
the Mysorean infantry, unincumbered by cannon, 
had clambered over the brow of the rugged Shara- 
pootamally mountain, and taking the lines which it 
terminated in flank, advanced from within them 
with terrible rapidity against the rear and centre of 
the enemy, among whom they bayoneted all who 
were opposed to them. 

With a view to admit his whole army with ease, 
U’ippoo now ordered his pioneers to hurl a portion 
of the rampart into the ditch, which was sixteen 
feet wide and twenty deep, and thus by filling it 
up to afford ample entrance. At the same time, 
some more of his troops advanced from the flanking 
mountain along the rampart to force the great gate, 
for the admission of certain columns of horse and 
foot that had been manoeuvring in front of it. The 
pioneers, who, worn out with exertion, were doing 
their work very slowly, had made but little progress, 
when all the troops were seen rushing towards the 
half-formed gap, into which suddenly 800 Nairs, 
all resolute and gallant men, suddenly flung them¬ 
selves to bar the way, and with their musketry and 
a six-pounder, well armed with grape, completely 
staggered and enraged the attacking Mysoreans. 

In the van of the latter was a Chela battalion, 
which had ^coQie exhausted by fatigue and want 
of water, and so gave way. Another battalion took 
its place; but the Nairs, who by this time had 
been remfor9ed firom RemUsaram, stood shoulder | 

* ** Narrative of the CampaigDi, by Major Alexander 
Dirom, sand Foot. 


to shoulder, and four deep, poured a storm of shot 
through the breach. At the head of some chosen 
troops, the infuriated sultan pressed on, while the 
fierce Gentoos, on hearing the din of the battle, 
came rushing to the aid of their friends, and in the 
narrow space a dreadful combat ensued. Inflamed 
by patriotism and the memory of past wrongs, with 
Hindoo fanaticism and a just longing for vengeance, 
they fought with the most splendid courage. The 
Mysoreans gave way after 2,000 of them had fallen, 
and a dreadful slaughter was made in the pursuit, 
for the Nairs were merciless, and now betook them 
to their terrible war-hatchets. Mounted on a white 
horse, Tippoo, after witnessing the rout and dis¬ 
grace of his troops, and after exerting evey energy 
for the recovery of the field, had so to fly from it, 
that on his horse being shot, he had a narrow 
escape from being chopped to pieces. 

Two gaps, each about twenty feet vide, that had 
been cut through the lines on the advance of the 
main body, to admit their cannon, now served to 
some purpose in covering their retreat; but they had 
another fatal enemy to encounter. The cotton bales 
with which the pioneers had filled the ditch now took 
fire, and they had to fall back through the flames. 
This compelled many to fight to the last Only forty 
of them were taken prisoners. Three men of noble 
rank were among the disfigured dead; and Tippoo 
did not escape scatheless. To avoid the flames, 
probably, he had been obliged to leap the rampart, 
and was severely bruised, losing his turban and the 
gold bangles off his wrists. His state palanquin 
was found at the edge of the ditch, and in it were 
several rare diamond rings, and other jewels, in a 
silver casket, his great seal, his fiisil and pistols, 
with a diamond-hilted sword. 

During these encounters, a body of British sepoys, 
led by Captain Knox, remained under arms ; but 
simply looking on, as that officer had no power to act 

On reaching his camp, Tippoo, in a paroxysm of 
rage, swore by a terrible oath that he would never 
quit it till he had forced the Lines of Travancore; 
and thus he was thereby compelled to remain 
before them three months, during which he threw 
away the only chance he had of striking a decisive 
blow before we could make effectual preparations 
to oppose him in the field of battle. For eight 
whole days he shut himself up in his tent, and in 
one gust of rage, seized 2,000 young women, and 
gave them as a present to his army.* 

* London Gaoetitt 1791. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE FIRST CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO, INCLUDING THE SUCCESSES OF COLONELS STU^T AM^ 

FLOYD.—BATTLE OF SHOWROOR.—CONQUtSr OF MALABAR, ETC 

territories they might have the good to 

reduce before the other allies took actual part in 
the war. 

While he was making thes a tftraugementi^ the 
Governor-General was not secSded at Madras. 
Instead of obeying the orders of the SupiciR® 
Council issued m conformity with the R^uUtmg 
Act, Governor Holland acted as if he had a dis¬ 
cretionary power, and ignoring mttructions w one 
hand, was contumacious on the other. He certainly 
ordered a large body of troops to hold themselves 
ready for instant service; but he r^dered the 
order nugatory by omitting to provide the 'StoftES" 
sary equipments of draught and carriage hoflocks 
for their artillery and bag^^age. The 
was that he was displacrf, and sncoce de a fey 
Colonel William Medows, of the 
Gpia&ly Governor of Bombay, |md luvviaf am 

\ ' >* 
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Earl (joRVWALUS, as soon as intelligence of this 
attempt to foi^ the Lines of Travancore reached 
his^ resolved to act on his already avowed 
hold it as a declaration of wax. The 
of neutrality was no longer tenable; 
^ .^8 own dictates, and putting himself 
with the Nizam and the Mah- 
league against Tippoo. It 
qf July, 1790; and for the 
; hMp^lng Ae Sultan of 
to^hti&ish each a 
^^jpWert with our 
pyi they also 
ax^ m concert 
condu- 
4ivirion 
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local rank of major-general in India, an officer of 
high character and great ability, whose first business 
was, in a soIdier-Iike way, to prepare all that was 
required for the field. 

Meanwhile the Governor-General was busy in 
Bengal, from whence he quickly dispatched a large 
amount of specie, munition of war, and a battalion 
of foot aftillery, chiefly gun-lascars, by sea. 'fhe 
high caste Brahmins had certain prejudices against 
conveyance by water, thus six battalions of sejjoys 
marched under Colonel Cockerell, while, to make 
the resources of the Carnatic and Tanjorc avail¬ 
able, application was made to the nabob and the 
rajah for certain arrears from their revenues, which 
the Company were to collect during the war, and 
pay them'and their families a sufficient subsistence 
out of them. 

Meanwhile Tippoo was remaining idly before 
the lines which he had sworn to pass, waiting 
for heavier cannon and more forces, and the 
following somewhat prophetic letter was written 
from Amboor by Major-General Sir 'J'homas Munro 
(who must not be confounded with liis clansman, 
Sir Hector, the Colonel of the Black W’^atch), con¬ 
cerning the Lines of Travancore, while war was 
pending:— 

“ A second attack is daily expected, and if the 
rajah is left alone, all his exertions against a force 
so superior can delay but for a very short time his 
ruin. The English battalions were behind the 
lines, but not at the place attacked; and it is said 
they have orders not to act, even on the defensive. 
If such be the case, the rajah ought to dismiss 
them with scorn. The distinction made between 
recent acquisitions and ancient territory, appears 
to be a subterfuge of Government to cloak their 
dread of war under a pretended love of peace; for 
Crahganore was a fair purchase of the Dutch from 
the Rajah of Cochin, subject to an annual tribute 
of thirty-five rupees. Before we can assemble 
an army to fece the enemy, Tippoo may be in 
possession of Travancore, ,We have derived but 
little benefit from experience and misfortune. The 
year 1790 sees us as little prepared as that of 
1780. We shall commence the war under the dis¬ 
advantage of the want of magazines. The dis¬ 
tresses and difficulties which we then encountered 
from them, have not cured us of the narrow policy 
of present saving, to a certain, though future great 
and essential advantage.” * 

While Tippoo held his ground, he drew up, and 
meanly antedated by fifteen days, a letter which he 
sent to Madras, puq>ortmg that while searching for 
fugitives, some of his Mysoreans had been fired 

* **Rise. Scci, of the British Power in India." 


upon by the Nairs, and that he was compelled to 
retaliate and attack the lines. ^ He further made 
hypocritical professions of a desire for peace, while 
working hard at regular approaches towards the 
lines, in which, after filling up the ditch, he made 
a clear breach of three-quarters of i mile in length, 
and bursting into Travancore with his whole army, 
the most dreadful devastations ensued. That fertile 
land, the cultivated districts of which abound in 
grain, sago, and sugar, plantains, coffee, and many 
aromatic drugs, was rapidly reduced to a desert; 
the people were hunted down like wild animus by 
the Mysorean horse, and immense numbers of 
them were carried off to a captivity worje than 
death. When Tippoo, after forcing the lines, laid 
siege to Cranganorc—the seaport which^he rajah 
had purchased from the Dutch—Colonel James 
Hartley, of the 75th Highlander?, had arrived from 
Bombay with one Euroi»ean (his own) and two 
sepoy regiments. These were joined by two other 
battalions—those referred to in the letter of Sir 
Thomas Munro—but the whole force being too 
small to act on the offensive, remained cooped u\i 
in Ayacotta, opi)Ositc Cranganore, but on the 
northern extremity of the island of Vipeen. 

Major-General (afterwards Sir William) Medows, 
after forming a small encampment at Conjeveram, 
marched from thence on the 24th of May, to assume 
the command of the main army, which had been 
assembling on the plain of Trichinopoly, and which 
was formed in two European, and four native 
brigades. The 30th and 52nd Foot composed 
the first of these, under the command of Major 
Skelly of the 74th Highlanders, which, along with 
the I St and 3rd Native Brigades, formed the'^left 
wing of the army under Colonel James Stuart of 
the 72nd Highlanders 5 the second brigade con¬ 
sisted of the 71st and 72n(l Highland Regiments, 
and the isl European Battalion of the Company. 
The horse were the 2nd and 5th Native Cavalry, 
with some companies of Bengal Artillery under 
Colonel Deare.* 

This was called the great Southern Army, and 
mustered 16,700 men. By the 9th of the same 
month, Cranganore and another small- fprt had 
been stormed by Tippoo with little resistance. 

On the same evening when Medo^ took the 
command, the line was drawn out,,ali his final 
arrangements made, and at two di^ock in the 
morning of the 26th, the bqg^'its inarch, 
by Caroor, in the CdmbatOEe'd^^dj^^ 
in the country of the 

Tippoo was now quitting 

k'.‘ ■ ; ' • ' 

* " Hist. Rm. 59nd Re^ment.’* 

+ London Gaxtfio, 1791, 
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Travancore, he gratified-his vanity by converting 
the destruction of the famous lines into a public 
ceremony. Parading without arms, the whole 
army of Mysore marched by divisions to their; 
appointed stations. Tippoo, with a pickaxe, struck ! 
the first blow; the sirdirs and courtiers followed 
his example, and then the entire forces; all kinds 
of camp-followers took part in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, which, in six'days, was complete. 

On the 15th of June our troops were before 
Caroor, a town forty-two miles distant from Tri- 
chinopoly, having a large temple and fort. The 
latfer was taken, repaired, and strengthened, to 
render it a place for leaving stores and the sick; 
and about this task the engineers at once set to work, 
while ^ptain Parr was appointed commandant.* 

The plan of *the intended campaign, as adopted 
by General Meiows, was simple enough. His i 
main body, after reducing Palaghaut and all the 
forts in the Coimbatore district, was to ascend to 
the table-land of Mysore by the Pass of Gujelhetty, 
while another force, composed chiefly of troops 
expected from Bengal, was to penetrate from the 
centre of Coromandel straight into the Baramahal. 
But so sickly and unfavourable was the season, that 
more than 1,200 men were sent back unfit for duty [ 
to the luckily-established, hospital at Caroor, before 
a shot was fired by the main army. 

On the 21st the latter had an alcrte for the first 
time, when 300 of 'rippoo’s irregular horse fell sud¬ 
denly upon some of our camp-followers, maiming and 
barbarously mutilating all whom they failed to slay. 
At nine a.m. the trumpets sounded; the cavalry 
pickets turned out, and advanced beyond the 
grand-guard, led by Colonel John Floyd of the 
(old) 19th Light Dragoons, an officer who had 
distinguished himself at the battle of Emsdorff, and 
died in 1816, a baronet and Governor of Tilbury 
Fort He advanced with such sinrit. that the 
enemy gave way; but he did not deem pursuit then 
prudent These irregulars, distinguished by the 
name of Looties (from loot^ the Indian word for 
military plunder), continued their sudden attacks 
for two or three days, till they were attacked and 
utteriy dispersed by our cavalry, while, steel ringing 
on steel, cheers or Mohammedan yells, were heard 
to echo in the leafy tope; and their leader was 
taken, after a gallant hand-to-hand combat, by 
Comet Foibies of the 3rd Native Horse; Mr. 
Forbes rec«ved the first cut, m the hand, but soon 
brought down his antagonist, by two severe wounds 
in his &ce and antt. The swords of these people 
are loxrg.and ^ ime temper;, but their horses are 
by no means good.”t 

• ^ * L^mbn Gaxetie, 1791. t 


On the loth July, the forep were at Darapooram 
near the Amaravati river. There they 'found the 
fort abandoned, but abundance of grain left, enough, 
indeed, to serve the army six weeks; so a garrison 
was put therein under Captain Swain, with the iron 
eighteen-pounders, and all the tents and heavy 
baggage. It had been expected to overtake 
1 ippoo at Coimbatore, but he was already above 
the Ghauts. 

On the 23rd of July, Colonel Stuart was detached 
to reduce Palaghaut, or Palaghautcherry, as it bears 
both names; but, unfortunately, in making this 
movement, the nature of the climate had not been 
considered. The south-west monsoon had set in, 
and when Colonel Stuart was only tweijty miles to 
the west of his destination, he became so entangled 
between two mountain torrents, that he was com¬ 
pelled, with the utmost difficulty, to make his way 
back to headquarters; yet he had with him a fine 
force, the flower of whom were the 72nd High¬ 
landers, “upwards of 1,000 of the men being 
healthy, seasoned to the climate, well-disciplined, 
and highly respectable in their moral conduct”* 

The colonel’s destination was therefore changed, 
and he was dispatched above 100 miles south-west 
to Dindigul, while a column under Colonel Oldham, 
of the Company’s service, was selected for the 
capture of Erode, on the Cauvery, northward of 
Caroor, and on the best route from it to the Gujel¬ 
hetty Pass. In the meantime. Colonel John Floyd, 
with all the cavalry of the army, including his own 
corps, H.M. 19th Light Dragoons, and a brigade 
of liglu infantry, had come in contact with a great 
force of Mysore cavalry, whom Tippoo, on leaving 
Coimbatore, had left under Seyed Sahib, with orders 
to harass the British troops. 

It chanced that on the evening of the i6th 
August, the colonef, attended by four officers, and 
sixteen dragoons, when riding forward to recon¬ 
noitre, came suddenly upon a great body of Seyed 
Sahib’s cavalry, who instantly formed to receive 
him. Without a moment’s hesitation, the gallant 
Floyd, at the head of only twenty sabres, cut a 
passage right through them, killing twenty-five, 
taking nine horses, and three men prisoners. The 
colonel had but one man killed.f By a series of 
brilliant movements, Seyed Sahib was driven pell- 
mell, northward to the Bhowani, a river which flows 
eastwards from the Neilgherry Hills, and ultimately 
was pressed so closely, that for safety, he ascended 
the Ghauts, by this retreat leaving the whole country 
open to Colonel Stuart, who was enabled to reach 
Dindigul without firing a shot. 

On the 17th of August, his troops were before 

• General Stewart, vol. ii. t London Gautte, 1791. 
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this place, which has been already described; but 
within thfe preceding six years it had been strongly 
rebuilt on an improved plan, with fourteen ad¬ 
ditional guns and a mortar; and as these im¬ 
provements were unknown to the colonel, he 
had neither a requisite siege train nor ammunition, 
yet by the aist he effected a species of breach. 
The storming party, consisting of the flank com¬ 
panies of the 52nd, and some native troops, led by 
Major Francis Skelly, 74th Highlanders, advanced 
to the attack in the dark; but the attempt failed, 
the troops fell back, with the loss of thirty men 
killed and one offleer mortally wounded. 

Next morning, to the astonishment of all, the 
killedar held out a white flag and surrendered; on 
this, the fortress was garrisoned by Colonel Stuart, 
who at once advanced against Palaghautcherry, 
which he invested on the loth of September, 1791, 
and threw up two batteries within 500 yards of the 
walls, and on the same day a juacticable breach 
was made. The Gazette states, that prior to this, 
General Medows, by a flag of truce, had infoniied 
** the killedar, that if he obliges us to open one gun 
against it, no terms would be given to him or his 
garrison, but that every one of them should be put 
to death.” Whether or not this stern announce¬ 
ment influenced the Mysorean, it is impossible to 
say, but the assault was spared by a capitulation, 
and by his kind treatment of the natives, Colonel 
Stuart so won their affections, that his bazaar 
assumed the aspect of a provincial granary, and 
he was able to leave the new garrison provisions 
for .six months, and take back with him a months 
grain for the whole army, which he rejoined on the 
15th of October near Coimbatore. 

During these operations, Colonels Oldham and 
Floyd had not been idle. On the 6th of August, 
the former had effected the complete reduction of 
Erode (or Errouad), a fortified town (which had of 
old belonged to the Naiks of Madura) on the 
Coleroon river. The garrison, 200 strong, fired 
briskly on his force, till they were silenced by the 
fine practice with a brass eighteen-pounder, and 
capitulated. 

The latter officer had made himself master of 
Sadmangalam, a strong fortress and town with a 
ten^e 6f Vislmu; and thus a line of forts was 
estafblidied from Caroor to the Gujelhetty Pass, 
through which’ General Medows hoped to march 
before the end of > October, and the last of these 
was held by Cerfon^ Floyd with a force of 2,000 
men.* ,)e 

Early in September, however, Tippoo, leaving his 
stores arid ba^ga^e on the summit of the Ghaut, 

. • Munay’s ** India," 


began to descend the Gujelhetty Pass at the head 
of his cavalry chiefly. ■ Of this movement the active 
Floyd had early intelligence, and wrote instantly tc 
General Medows announcing it, and suggesting a 
junction of all our forces, as these were consider¬ 
ably dispersed, a third being imder the general at 
Coimbatore, another column under Colonel Stuart 
thirty miles in the rear, and the rest being with 
Floyd sixty miles in advance, he requested leave to 
fall back; but as the descent of Tippoo was not 
believed, he was ordered to hold his ground. 

“My corps,” says the colonel, in his report 
to headquarters early in September, 1790, *‘was 
augmented after the forcing of Satimangalam, so 
that it consisted of the King^s Regiment (19th 
Light Dragoons), and .sixteen squadron^>f native 
cavalry, H.M. 36th Regiment, and four b^ialions of 
native infantry, with eleven pieces of cannon'served 
by the Bengal Artillery. One battalion garrisoned 
Satimangalam, and the rest of my corj)s was en¬ 
camped near it, on the south side of the Bhowani.” 

Hearing that the enemy were certainly coming 
on, Colonel Floyd, as the country in front was 
intersected by almost impenetrable enclosures o( 
prickly shrubs, early on the morning of the 13th 
September, sent forward three squadrons of our 
19th, under Captain-Lieutenant W. G, .Child, of that 
corps, witli Major Darby’s cavalry in support, to 
reconnoitre the fort of Poongur on the Bhowani. 
To this there were two roads—one winding by the 
stream, and the otlier more direct, at some distance 
from it. Child s troopers, after meeting a body of 
Uppoo’s horse at the ford, beating and forcing 
them into the river, where many were slain or 
drowned, returned by the former roadbut 
Darby’s cavalry took the latter, and had ridden 
along it but a few miles, when they were suddenly 
attacked by a strong force, and saw large bodies 
of the sultan’s horse hovering, with lance and 
shield, in every direction. Nevertheless, Major 
Darby made a brave resistance, till Floyd came on 
with all the cavalry to his reliefi on which the 
whole fell back, after killing 400 of the enemy. < 

This was but the prelude to tougher work* 

A large column of Tippoo’s troops began to 
descend the northern bank of the stream, while 
another came rapidly on from the west Floyd 
had only time to change his front, and post his 
infantry where their flank could riot be turned, 
when Tippoo opened a distant omofmade from 
fifteen (deserters said mneteeri);<^his |^ht gallops 
guns, the fire of which during the 

whole day, and caused'many casualties. . .Atnong 
the kiUed were Colonel' of ^ the Bengal 

Artillery, and Lieutenant' K^y Armstrong, of the 
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36th Regiment Two other officers ^ere wounded, 
one of these, Dr. Morris, mortally. Floyd’s artillery 
returned the fire, but “ the axle-trees of two of my 
twelve-pounders soon gave way,” he reported, **and 
a sui-pounder was disabled; the rest* were fired 
with excellent aim, but sparingly, as my stock of 
ammunition was not great Our line stood on the 
shoulder of a rising ground to the right; on the 
suitimit it was stony, but free from bushes. The 
enemy was on strong ground among enclosures 
and villages, and at a considerable distance, so 
that most of the shot struck the ground short of 
our line, though some went an incredible distance 
beyond it The cannonade was kept up until 
perfect dark; nothing on earth could exceed the 
bravery ^d firmness of every man in pur whole 
line. Wnen it was dark, 1 determined to join the 
commander^in-chiff, and take the shortest route to 
Coimbatore.” * 

The sepoy loss was so severe that Colonel 
Floyd frequently rode along the line, expressing 
his regret to the native officers, and cheering them 
with the hope of revenp;e. 

‘‘We have eaten the Company’s salt,” replied 
these brave fellows, “and God forbid that we 
diould mind a few casualties ! ” t 

The moment night was fairly in, the retreat 
began. Captain Dallas, with some timber, re¬ 
paired the disabled guns; the battalion was 
withdrawn from the fort, and the whole fell 
back in three columns, one of cavalry, one of 
infantry, and one of baggage; but the slaughter 
among the bullocks was so great that three guns 
were abandoned. The country became so jungly 
and woody about Owcara that the three columns 
had to take one line of march—the cavalry, oddly 
■enough, leading, without covering the rear. 

Tippoo came on in hot pursuit. By two p.m. 
his infantry were dose enough up to be within 
range;. but it was five before he could make a 
combined attack upon the troops of Floyd, at a 
time when they were greatly exhausted, and had 
been compelled to abandon all their guns but five 
six-pounders. Those of the enemy bore heavily 
on the line Xi( march: their infantry poured in 
musketry land rockets, while their daring cavalry 
often dashed so dose that they had to be hurled 
back by the bayonet In this conflict. Captain 
William Hartley', of the Hertfbrdshire Regiment, 
wh^ makio^ a gallant attempt to capture one of 
Tippocf 6 ww 

As frO^f^gadted thus on every hand, with 
night beibm were struggling on to reach a 
village named a cry was raised that 

. * Deapatchei.' t CdotW w 5 fcs^ Historical Sketches." 


General Medows was at hand; for a troop that 
Floyd had sent out to feel thfe way had been, mis¬ 
taken for Medows’ personal guard. Three hearty 
British cheers now rung upon the air; and, fomung 
with their front to the rear, our troops rushed on 
with their bayonets at the charge. Then Tippoo^ 
conceiving that Medows, with his whole force, was 
at hand, drew off, and Floyd’s corps, without 
further molestation, after three days of fighting 
without food, reached Showroor at about seven 
p.m., and fired three signal guns towards Coim¬ 
batore. Next day they marched again before 
dawn, after having heard and returned three signal 
guns, and at Vellady were joined by General 
Medows, who had been vigorously pushing,on to 
support them. • 

Floyd’s total losses were 156 men and twenty- 
three horses killed, 227 men and eleven houses 
wounded. 

In this conflict—called the battle of Showroor— 
a brother-in-law of Tippoo was killed, and a chief 
named Moral Rao was drawn, with his camel, into 
a rapid of the Bhowani and drowned. Shortly 
afterwards, by the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s force 
from Palaghautcherry, the whole army, by the end 
of September, 1790, was united under the baton 
of General Medows at Coimbatore. 

On the I St of the preceding month, after a 1,200 
miles’ march, tlie troops sent overland by Earl Corn¬ 
wallis from Calcutta halted at Conjeveram. They 
consisted of three regiments of European infantry, 
one of native cavalry, and a fine artillery train, 
mustering in all 9,500 men, under Colonel Hamilton 
Maxwell, of the 74th Highlanders, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the command by the death of Colonel 
Kelly on the 24th of September. The former was 
the second son of Sir William Maxwell, Bart, of 
Monreith, and was fated to find his last hpme in 
India. 

In pursuance of the original plan of the cam¬ 
paign, he entered the Baramahal on the day 
Colonel Kelly died. The instant he heard of 
this movement, Tippoo set out at the head of 
three-fourths of his army to repel it, leaving the 
remainder, under Kummer-ud-Deen, to watch 
General Medows. Colonel Maxwell first menaced 
the rock-built fortress of Kistnagheiiy, of which he 
rriade a minute examination, with a view to its 
future reduction, and then established his head- 
; quarters at Cauverypatam. 

On the 12th of the next montii, the ^y of 
Tippoi) appeared; but finding himself foiled in 
every attempt to make an advantageous attack, he 
resolved to draw off three days after, and in such a 
mood that he would have made short work with 
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any prisoners who fell into his merciless hands. 
General Hedows, meanwhile, had been advancing 
from the south, and on the 15th—the day fixed by 
Tippoo for falling back—he encamped on the 
mountain range that overlooks the valley of the 
Baramahal, about twenty-five miles distant from 
Maxwell’s post at Cauverypatam. When the ad¬ 
vanced guard halted, they perceived some bodies 
of troops taking up their ground about six miles 
distant; and as nothing had been heard of Maxwell 
for tliree weeks, it was naturally concluded that 
these troops must be his column; so three signal 
guns were fired from an eminence to announce 
the fortunate junction. In a few minutes after 
this, every tent was struck in the distance, and 
heavy columns were seen pressing westward, when 
it became evident that this was not the force of 
Colonel Maxwell, but of Tippoo. 

The junction with the former was effected by the 
17th of November, and the whole army now 
encamped at Cauverypatam, about midway between 
the head and the southern extremity of the Pass of 
Tapoor, which is forty-six miles in length. Un¬ 
willing to be compelled to ascend the Ghaut, Tippoo 
had determined to fall back' through this identical 
pass. On the i8th, Medows and he were in 
motion, and, all unconscious of each other's move¬ 
ments, were marching towards the same point. It 
has been said that General Medows, who in single 
actions fought with great skill, was unequal to the 
complications of a campaign in a country so great; 
and tiius that by improper management, Tippoo, 
who ought to have been entangled and attacked 
in the pass, was permitted to escape without any 
serious loss. 

Delighted with his good fortune, the sultan 
marched along the banks of the Cauvery, nor did he 
halt‘tin he came in sight of Txichinopoly. Against 
that place his demonstrations proved of no avail; 
but he was able, before the arrival of Medows, 
who had been following him up quickly, to pillage 
and devastate the Isle of Seringham, so famous 
for its pagoda and temple with the thousand 
pillars. 

' The generally unsatisfactory character of the 
whole campaign—or rather, the result of it—made 
Lord Cornwallis resolve to assume the command 
in person; 

Finding that nothing was to be effected at 
Trichinopoly, Tippoo hastened towards Coroman¬ 
del, everywhere levying heavy contributions, and 
rapine and destruction everywhere marking his 
line of march. In six-attempts to storm the fortress 
of Thiagux, wheirem he expected to find great 
tooty, he was six rimes repulsed by Captain Flint, 


who in the. past time so gallantly defended lY^-DdU 
wash. After capturing Trinomalee, and treating, 
the inhabitants with singular barbarity, he turned 
east, took Perraacoil near Pondicherry, where he 
was fated to find that all his intrigues with Louis- 
XVII., through Bertrand de Molleville and M. 
Leger, were likely to prove failures; while at the 
same time there came to him discouraging news 
from Malabar, w^'ere he had left Hossein Ali, at 
the head of 9,000 disciplined soldiers and 4,000 
Moplas, in a strong position near Calicut. Hartley,, 
of the 75th Highlanders, at the head of his own 
regiment and other troops, on the loth of Detdifi- 
ber, 1790, had utterly routed the enemy, with the 
loss of 1,900 men, killed, wounded, and taken 
among the latter was Hossein himself. Hartley 
had only four Highlanders killed and forty-four 
native infantry- wounded. In tlvis and other suc¬ 
cesses were captured thirty-four stand of colours, 
sixty-eight pieces of cannon, and 5,000 stand of 
arms. Soon after, General Abcrcromby effected 
the entire conquest of Malabar. 

The Polygars, Nairs, and Hindoos of the coast 
now took, upon the Mysoreans, the most bloody 
and awful reprisals for all that they had suffered at 
the hands of Tijipoo’s Mohammedan troops. The 
destruction and pollution of their ancient temples 
in particular drove them mad with fury. In one 
place, an officer of Tippoo’s who wanted some iron, 
determined to supply himself from what he could 
‘find in a Rut —a holy shrine upon wheels, nearly 
all of carved wood, and so heavy as to require 
thousands to drag it \ and concerning this sacrilege 
the widow of a chief whom, with his son, Tippoa 
had destroyed, told this tale, says Colonel Wilks, 
to one of our officers with savage glee. 

As it had been too much trouble to extract the 
iron from the Rui^ he had burned it in the square 
of the great temple. “On hearing of this abomi¬ 
nation,” said she, “ I secretly collected my men; 
I entered the town by night, I seized and tied 
him to a stake, and (here the narrator burst into 
tears, and an agony of exultation), I burned the^ 
monster on the spot where he had wantonly in¬ 
sulted and consumed the sacred emblems of my 
religion.” • . 

While amid such wild work the campaign of 
1790 was closing, it is pleasant to read of a quiet 
meeting, held by Scotsmen in Calcutta, chiefly 
officers of the army, to collect subscriprions for the 
new University of Edinburgh ; the head 

of the list appears the'name Earl Cornwallis 
for 3,000 secca rupees-t , . - 

* " Sketcbei of Soutfaon 

f Scots Magantu, 1791. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


the second campaign against TIPPOO.— 'BANGALORE STORMED.—THE 


BATTLE OF CARIGAT. 


E\RL Cornwallis lost no time in assuming com- 
niiind of the army. In a letter to Mr. Grenville, 
dated Fort St George, Madras, 28th of December, 
1 790, he says :— 


reflection, I have resolved, instead of prosecuting 
the plan of the southern invasion, to penetrate by 
the passes that lead from the centre of the Car¬ 
natic, and to commence our operations with the 



ENTRANCE TO THE TEMP1.E OF SERINOHAM 


I ■ 


“ In pursuance of the intention which I notified 
to you in my letter of November 15th, I left 
Calcutta "on the 6th, to embark in the Vesta^j 
frigate, at Diamond Harbour ; and, after a very 
prosperous voyage, landed hereon the 13th instant 
My time has been partly employed in attending 
to several important points df„the civil business 
of this preadency; but principally in acquiring 
minute ihfonhatioh respecting the condition of the 
troops, of the raagaanes, of provisions, and of the 
nature of the different passes that lead to the 
^ysoje country; and) after the most deliberate 


ieges of Oussore and Bangalore, unless Tippoo 
tiould resolve to hazard an action, and its event 
hall render it expedient to uke other measures. 

In the mind of the native troops genendly, 
tiere existed a strong religious prejudice agams 
ea voyages. Hindoos of high caste were subject 
0 great privations, especially in the ships o ose 
lays, when, from the necessities of ^te, they were 
ompelled to eat nothing but dned gram, and 
lence the serious mutiny of a battalion m ^8o; 
,ut the wise and gentle conduct Earl Com- 
rallis, together with his kindness and firmness, 
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surmounted these difficulties; and as other com¬ 
manders . in succession have imitated him, since 
the time referred to, sepoys have made long and 
arduous voyages without scruple.* 

Thus Cornwallis brought with him a consider¬ 
able reinforcement—six battalions of infantry, 
under Colonel Campbell—chiefly composed of 
Bengal grenadiers, who exceeded in appearance 
any sepoys that had ever taken the field. He 
also brought a considerable number of heavy 
guns, of horses, draught bullocks, and an ample 
military chest. At this period the Company’s 
grenadiers wore a scarlet jacket and blue turban, 
having a gilt plate, and on the top a feather; 
epaulettes and cross-belts, with a plate in the cen¬ 
tre, and short breeches, coming half way down the 
thigh, from whence the leg was bare to the sandal.t 

On the 27th of January, 1791, Cornwallis joined 
the army, which he had instructed General Mcdovvs 
to concentrate near Velhaut, where the whole 
passed him in review order; the cannon, carriage 
and baggage animals were inspected. “ The army 
being refreshed and equipped, commenced moving 
in a westerly direction, on the 5th of February, by 
Perambaucam and Sholingur, arriving on the iith 
in the vicinity of Vellore. The troops were 
indeed into the fort, and on the 14th they marched 
to Chitapett, turning suddenly to the right l>y 
Chittoor, towards the Mugler Pass, whore they 
arrived on the 17 th of February. On the i8th 
the advance, followed by the artillery, ascended 
tiie;Ghauts, the entire army encamping on the fol¬ 
lowing day at Palamnair, in the Mysore territory, 
without having come in sight of the enemy.”} 

This ground was attained by Cornwallis before 
Tippoo could offer any effectual resistance. The 
advance referred to, a brigade, had encamped on 
the. table-land of Mysore, and pre four days were 
over, the whole force, including the battering-train, 
sixty-seven Bengal elephants, with forty-five days’ 
provisions, were within the camp, and Bangalore, 
the first intended point'of attack, was only ninety 
miles distant. To retaliate for the fearful devas- 
totionjS -of the Mysorean army, the troops, but mort: 
especially the camp-followers, now proceeded to 
pillage and bum in every direction, until Corn¬ 
wallis executed .nine for the determent of others, 
and issued the foUowing:— 

“GENE3EtAi.'O rders.—L ord Cornwallis has too 
high an opizdoin of the zeal, honour, and public 
spirit of the 'Officers of the army, to doubt for 

• Rise th6 Infimtry.” 

tO^'s Dotwings." 1S06. 

\ . $ Rec. sand light la&ntry.*' 


a moment that eveiy individual among them felt 
the same concern and indignation that he did 
himself, at the shocking and disgraceful outrages 
that were committed on the last march. His 
lordship now calls, in the most serious manner, for 
the active assistance of every officer in the army, 
and particularly those commanding flanking parties, 
advance and rear guards, to put a stop to these 
scenes of horror, which, if they should be suffered 
to continue, must defeat our hopes of success, and 
blast the British name with infamy.” 

On the 24th, the army marched for Colar, which 
was abandoned at its approach; and from thence 
to Ooscotta, which was immediately occupied by a 
battalion of sepoys. Our troops were now within 
ten miles of Bangalore, in which Tippoo had 
lodged his harem, after the safety’of which he was 
intently looking. It is said that 500 horse could 
have done so, but he preferred to escort it with his 
whole army, at a time when the safety of Mysore 
demanded its presence in the field. On the 4th 
of March, some of his cavalry, clad in the glit¬ 
tering caps and shirts of steel such as had been 
worn for ages, and made them look like ancient 
Moors of Granada, made a dash to break through 
our columns and reach the baggage, then unwieldy 
beyond all parallel, in consequence of the immense 
(juantities of stores requisite for the siege; and in 
one of these attacks, three Mysorean troopers, 
having previously drugged themselves with bhangs 
made a rush at Lord Cornwallis, who was watching 
the movements of Tippoo from an eminence. 

Two of them were cut down, the third, who 
seemed stupefied, was taken prisoner; aqd two 
days after, there occurred an encounter, in which 
the gallant Floyd nearly perished. While, with 
some of his cavalry, rashly pursuing a body of 
horse, in the hope of cutting off a mass of the 
enemy’s baggage on camels and elephants, he fell 
from his saddle, a musket-shot having perforated 
both cheeks, passing between the jaws. For a 
time, he was left on the ground for dead; but was 
brought off by his Light Dragoons after die loss of 
71 men and 271 horses. 

On the sth of March, Lord Cornwallis was in 
position before Bangalore, which is situateti on an 
undulating plateau 3,000 feet above the sea's level, 
in a central position possessing great natural 
advantages. The fort, two initw dist^ from' the 
modem town, and in ruins now, Iwii^ «itirely 
rebuilt by Tippoo and his j was nearly 
oval in form, with round 'towfttS at,intervals, and 
fine strong cavaliers, wks bjr a deep 

ditch cut in the solid atid % a broad , 
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esplanade. Within its area?* was the original village 
of Baijgalore, the walls of which are still to be 
traced, and the sultan's maAa/ or palace, now 
officers’ quarters. It was entered by two barriers, 
one named the Delhi, and the other the Mysore 
Gate. The besiegers rapidly gained possession of 
the* more modem town, with all its tortuous red- 
tiled streets, pagodas, mosques, and lines of cocoa- 
trees, and Tippoo, who was encamped six miles 
distant, made many efforts for its recovery but in 
vain. Its capture was a brave act. 

It was surrounded by a mud wall and ditch, and 
had-tt massive Egyptian-looking gate, covered by a 
close thicket of Indian thorns. The attack was 
made Vithbut the approaches being proi)erly 
reconnoitred 3 thus, both when advancing and 
endeavouring to^force an entrance, the troops were 
exposed to<i gaUjpg musketry fire, especially from 
some turrets on the wall. Colonel Moorhouse, 
one of the most accomplished officers in India, fell 
with four mortal wounds. At length the pioneers 
beat the gate nearly to pieces, when Lieutenant 
Aire, an officer of diminutive stature, forced a 
passage through it, sword in hand; and then 
Medow's, who was always gay when in action, 
called out, “ Well done ! ” adding to the grenadiers, 
“ Now, Whiskers, try if you can follow and support 
the little gentleman.” 

The soldiers burst in, and rushed along the streets. 
Tippoo threw in a strong corps; but when the 
troops betook themselves to the bayonet, the 
Mysoreans were hurled out of the pettah, with the 
loss of 2,000 men, while ours was only 131. Moor¬ 
house, who belonged to the artillery, and had risen 
from the ranks, was universally regretted. His 
body was taken to Madras, and publicly interred in 
the church of Fort St. George, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. 

As Bangalore was not completely invested, and 
its garrisoii, 8,000 strong, was regularly relieved by 
fresh troops, (like that of Sebastopol in later times), 
the siege was carried on under great difficulty. 
Moreover, the engineers had awkwardly thrown up 
tbeir. first battery without ascertaining the exact 
distance, nor were they made aware of the circum¬ 
stance iqitil they saw their shot falling short. Good 
progress) however, was made soon affer, and by the 
20th of ,;MarQh an early assault was anticipated. 
To prevent this, Tippoo on the following morning- 
drew ,up jumy in order of battle on the heights 
to die sojiiii-west of Bangalore, to protect the 
advance of & coliimn, 5,ooq strong, with heavy 
guns, which, he infeiKied to. place upon an old 
embanking a mariner that, by a flank fire, 

they must have die trebches destroyed 


our sap, which was now pushed close to the crest 
of the glacis. Thus Lord Cornwallis felt himself 
compelled to attempt a stonn that very nigh^ as 
the breach was practicable. 

At eleven o’clock the troops, ^rith their supports, 
detailed for this arduous service, advanced in dead 
silence to the point of attack. The liquid bright¬ 
ness of a tropical moon shone over the towers and 
ramparts, the quaint pagodas and domed mosques 
of Bangalore, and on the yawning breach in the 
walls, which could be seen distinctly from our 
lines; and the Mysorean sentinels, who had not 
the least idea of what was coming, were visible, as 
they paced to and fro upon their posts. 

The attacking force was composed of all the 
European flank companies, and the 36th and 76fh 
Regiments, with the 72nd Highlanders, led by 
Colonel Maxwell, and the flankers by Major Skelly, 
of the 74th Highlanders. The words of command 
were passed in whispers. Stealing along the 
covered way to the end of the works, the troops 
suddenly emerged at a *rush, and with ringing 
cliccrs, to the assault: and the ladders of the forlorn 
hope were reared against the wall before the enemy 
knew their danger. The Mysorean drums beat to 
arms in the camp and fort alike. The kUledar, 
with all the troops he could collect, rushed, sword 
in hand, to the point of danger; but the troops 
were already in possession of the rough, rugged 
breach, and were spreading alcmg the w’alls to the 
right and left of it. A close and fierce contest 
ensued; but our troops “had learned from their 
cliicf the advantage in war of promptitude and 
celerity, and poured in, charging with the bayonet 
and strewing their way with slaughtered enemies.” 
In .1 short time we were completely masters of 
Bangalore, in the face of the whole army of TippOo, 
and by a storming party that barely amo\inted to 
one-fourth of the ordinary garrison. 

'rhe advantages won may be estimate fit»m the 
disasters that must have attended a failure. “Short 
as the duration of the siege had been, the forage 
and grain found in the pettah were all consumed. 
No supply could be obtained firom the neighbouring 
villages, which had been completely destroyed; 
and the miserable resource of digging up the roots 
of grass had been used, till not a fibre remained 
within the limits of the pickets. The draught and 
carriage cattle were daily dying by hundreds, and 
those intended for the shambles were so wasted 
and diseased as to be almost unfit for food. Every 
necessary, including ammunition, was at the lowest 
ebb, and a retreat, after raising tUte siege, must 
have been full of disaster. The knowled^ of these 
circumstances was undoubtedly our main induce- 
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ment to risk the assault when the success of it was, 
to say the least, very problematical.” 

Colonel Duff was appointed commandant of the 
captured fortress, into which the earl placed H.M. 
76th Foot and three battalions of sepoys. The 
quantity of military stores found there was astonish¬ 
ing: of gunpowder alone, it was said, that there 
was more than we were likely to require during the 
war. There were taken 100 pieces of cannon, fifty 
of which were brass. 

The unexpected loss of Bangalore, when, with 
his superior numbers, he was taking such means to 
relieve it, filled Tippoo with rage and despair, and 
for some time he was in a species of stupor; for 
the suddenness of Lord Cornwallis's movements 
disconcerted all his plans. 

After seeing the breaches repaired, and the fort 
made secure under Colonel Duff against any sudden 
attack, Earl Cornwallis, on the 28th of March, began 
to move in a northerly direction, taking the route 
to Deonhully. Tippoo, who on the same day had 
struck his tents, moved in the direction of Great 
Balipoor, in a line diagonal to that pursued by the 
British; and the two armies meeting, crossed each 
other, not \vithout a sharp skirmish; but the enemy, 
as if feeling their weakness, only manoeuvred to 
avoid a general action. I'hey defiled rapidly across 
our front, and wheeling into a road which ran 
parallel to that pursued by our troops, observed, 
without troubling themselves, our further move¬ 
ments, They were sometimes only three miles 
apart, and each army could see the glitter of the 
other’s arms, and the clouds of dust that whirled 
around the marching columns. 

Cornwallis had determined to penetrate into the 
heart of Mysore, and to dictate liis own terms of 
peace at Seringapatam, the capital of Tippoo's 
■country, and the strongest place which the brutal 
tyrant held; but, instead of advancing thither at 
that juncture, he was obliged to move northward 
to effect a junction with a corps of cavalry which 
Nizam Ali had agreed to furnish. 'I'his being 
accomplished on the 13th of April, the united forces 
moved south-east to meet a convoy which, escorted 
by 4,000 men, was moving by the passes near the 
castled wk of Amboor; and on its coming in, the 
whole army returned to Bangalore. 

This march occupied fifteen days, and during 
that time Cornwallis had ample means to judge the 
value of All's cavalry. Nominally 15,000, they 
were only z^ooo all told, and tolerably mounted, 
but without disciplinS; and their appearance in 
our camp eaibted. astonishment, disappointment, 
and sometimes laughter. No two men among 
.them were accoutred exactly alike. 


[i»i. 


“It is probable that no national or private collec¬ 
tion of ancient armour contains any arms or articles 
of personal equipment, which" might not be traced 
to this motley crowd. The Parthian bow and 
arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every age 
and nation, lances of every length and description, 
matchlocks of every form, and metallic helmets of 
every pattern. The total absence of every symptom 
of order or obedience, except groups collected 
round their respective flags, every individual an 
independent warrior, affecting to be the champion 
whose single arm was to achieve victory.” * And 
yet in an artistic sense these wild horsemer.-»must 
have seemed somewhat picturesque; but they had 
neither provender nor provisions of any kind: thus 
Cornwallis made them relieve the 19th and other 
light cavalry in outpost duty; yet this they 
neglected, and took to pillaging friends and foes 
with perfect impartiality, heedless alike of the orders 
of their leader, Tewant Sing, a Hindoo, and of his 
second in command, Asseid Ali. 

For many reasons the Governor-General was now 
anxious to end the war as briefly as possible. In 
Europe the French Revolution was raging in all 
its fury, and none could foresee where or how its 
results were t(> end. The debts of the Company 
were rapidly accumulating on one hand, while the 
drain on tlicir resources was enormous on the other. 
This, and the state of affairs in his own camp, 
made him resolve to advance without delay upon 
Seringapatam. Being without proper equipage, 
the march of his army, when it began on the 3rd of 
May, assumed a most singular aspect, for so many 
bullocks had perished before Bangalore that even 
a reinforcement of 10,000 was insufficient for the 
conveyance of the baggage, artillery, and stores. 
Thus soldiers, sutlers, and camp-followers were 
seen carrying cannon-balls and other ammunition; 
while at night the officers had to share their tents 
together. The troops of the Nizam alone conveyed 
on this painful march 5,800 lbs. of shott 

The terror and despair of Tippoo now assumed 
a savage and despicable form. Though he had 
often affirmed on oath that every British prisoner 
in his hands had been released, he still retained 
among his victims twenty English boyf^ the sur¬ 
vivors of a much larger number, whom he had 
barbarously mutilated, and educated as singers and 
dancers. They were now, when tidings came of 
the advance of Cornwallis, handed over to the 


Abyssinian slaves, and horribly murdered by the 
slow dislocation of the vertebrse-^fte head being 
twisted one way, and the bo^ another. 

Tippoo now covered the Wte bf'Beringapatara 
jWilks. t Sir Tbeniki Munro. 


•BATTLE OF CARIGAT. 





with caricatures of the British, and, to bar the 
approach of the latter, demolished the bridge over 
the northern branch of the Cauvery. As a prepara¬ 
tion for the abandonment of his capital, he re¬ 
moved his harem and his treasures to Chittledroog, 
a fortress situated on a rock, and girt by many 
' walls in a rough and unhealthy district There, his 
mother—the widow of the fierce Hyder—and 
several of his wives, upbraided him with his lack 
of spirit; and eventually, stung by their taunts, 
and hoping by sheer dint of numbers, to overwhelm 
the British in the field, he selected a strong position 
with good military judgment—guided perhaps by 
Lally and his European renegadoes—and drew up 
his army on a range of heights above the Cauvery, 
and in the species of island on which stood Seringa* 
patam, and thus placing himself between his capital 
and his able oppoftent, prepared for the stem issue. 
“ The British army marched over the biuren heights 
above the valley of Millgotah, and then commanded 
a view of the mighty fortress of Seringapatam 
—the nest of hewn stone, formidable even in the 
eyes of the British soldier, where Ti])poo liad 
brooded over his ambitious designs, and his dreams 
of hatred, in visionary triumphs over the strangers 
who had so lately imposed a yoke on Asia. Nature 
and art combined to render its defences strong. 
An immense extended camp without the walls, held 
the flower of the sultan's troops.”* 

This was on the 13th of May, and three days 
after, it was resolved to attack him. Our troops 
were encamped with their front towards Seringa¬ 
patam, their right resting on a ridge of small hills, 
and their left towards the Cauvery. Before the 
Mysorean army lay some swampy ground, which 
Tippoo had taken care to strengthen by redoubts 
mounted with cannon, while the approach of the 
British was somewhat hemmed in between the 
river and the ridge of hills, thus diminishing their 
frontage to not much more than a mile, or, at the 
utmost, a mile and a half. 

Cornwallis having ascertained that it was possible, 
by crossing the ridge, to turn the Mysorean left 
wing, and by wheeling round, to get into its rear, 
detemuned to make the attempt, and with the 
greatest silence and secrecy, ordered six European 
regiments, .twelve of sepoys, to begin their 
march for this purpose, at clever at night. The 
ral)bl? hOTsemen moving at daylight, were 
to be ^ports, while tl^ rest of the troops 
remained to guisrd die can^,; 

Toirehte rain wh^ Jfel^ impeded the march, 
and t}iQ by 

dragging the that djsy bi:b)^ii|i£>re the 

* • ^ Hht. Brit. Conquests in India,'* 


appointed place was reached; but the intention of 
making an attack was by nd means abandoned; 
though every corps had become bewildered. About 
half-past six a.ra. our troops were in sight of the 
enemy, and, as the left flank and rear of the latter 
appeared to be commanded by a height—the hill 
of Carigat, which gave its name to the battle—and 
which abutted abruptly on the Cauvery, it was 
resolved to gain possession ofdt, although one of 
Tippoo's redoubts crowned its summit This hill 
had two spurs, one of which was occupied by the 
main body of Tippoo ; the other—a strong ridge of 
rocks extending for nearly three miles to his 
left, opposite to this ridge, and separated from it 
by a ravine—w'as the post occupied by the army of 
Comwalli.s. 

So the hill of Carigat was the point ^on which 
the fate of the battle was to hang. A British 
column, composed of infantry and cavalry, with 
eight guns in front, moved rapidly to seize it at the 
time when a strong force sent by Tippoo antici¬ 
pated the movement, and from the ridge its 
cannon opened by a plunging and searching fire, 
just as our people cleared the ravine, and thus they 
were enfiladed till shelter was found among some 
rocks, and a frontage was formed, Uppoo’s 

detached column wras occupied in seizing’ the point 
of attack, his main body had changed its front, and 
was advancing against us in line. 

To meet these double movements, Cornwallis 
had to form his troops in two fronts of unequal 
length, but united at right angles. ‘ This strange, 
but necessary formation, had barely been achieved, 
when the enemy's Stable Horse, or select cavalry, 
wliich had been concealed by the peculiar nature 
of the ground, dashed out on the spur, and made 
a spirited charge, in which many of them periled 
by bullet and bayoliet. Then the smaller bf our 
two fronts, which consisted of five battalions, in¬ 
cluding the 52nd Foot, the 71st Highlanders,' and 
Major Langley’s brigade, the whole under Hamilton 
Maxwell of the 74th Highlanders, were ordered to 
carry the ridge from whence the obnoxious fire 
came. 

With splendid intrepidity, Maxwell’s division 
advanced for 500 yards, under a heavy cannonade 
and a biting fire of musketry. The Mysoreans 
stood firm till our tropps were within a few yards of 
them; but ere the bayonets could be levelled for 
a charge, they broke, fled, and rushed down the 
back of the ridge, at the foot of wMch three of 
their guns were taken, many of the gunners being 
shot down in the drag-ropes, while striving to get 
them away. By this time, Cornwallis had advanced 
with his other front, under Medows, against the 
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enemy’s line, and the battle had become general; 
both ridges resounding with a roar of musketry, for 
Tippoo, now beginning to fear the issue, had given 
orders to retire his guns, and leave the battle to be 
contested by infantry only. While Medows was 
advancing, the 52nd and the Macleod Highlanders 
took ground to the left, so as to keep up a line of 
communication between that officer and Maxwell’s 
division, which was driving the enemy from rock to 
rock as they advanced. 


There seems to be no doubf that the main body 
of Tippoo’s army stood its ground remarkably well, 
but was compelled, at last, to fall back on every 
hand, and to retreat for shelter under the guns of 
Seringapatam. In the afternoon, a detached fort 
was taken, and, on the summit of a hill, another 
was seen, which was manned by Tippoo’s Europeans. 
Our losses in the battle of Carigat were about 530 
killed and wounded ; among these were twenty- 
three officers and 109 Europeans. 


Tippoo still retreating. 



ViLW Of SERlNOAi’ATAM. 


The ground was so broken and rugged, that, at 
times, the battle became a series of combats for 
the capture or retention of every rocky elevation ; 
but, amid showers of rockets of a very superior 
kind, and boncentrated discharges of matchlocks 
and musketry, cheering each other with hearty 
hurrahs, our people pressed on, driving the enemy 
steadily back, and preserving every advantage they 
won. 


Captain-Lieutenant Clark, of the 74th High¬ 
landers, was struck on the breast by a spent ball, 

I the force of which was so gone that he caught it in 
! his hand. 

Tippoo now retreated into the island of Seringa¬ 
patam, into which he had previously conveyed his 
camp equipage and heavy baggage, our victorious 
troops encamping on the ground he had been 
compelled to abandon. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

JUNCTION WITH THE MAHkATTAS, AND THE RETREAT TO BANGALORE. 


H VP the cavalry of the Nizam—these motley troops 
whom Colonel Wilks has described—followed up 
the retreating Mysoreans with proper vigour, the 
battle of Carigat would have been even more 
decisive than it was; but now that the fight was 
won, our prospects became more than ever gloomy. 
By tliis time the draught bullocks had perished in 
such numbers, that the tumbrils and wagons of 
the army were, in many instances, dragged by the 
troops, and such a state of matters could not last 
long under the sun and rains of India. 

Thus Lord Cornwallis saw that the original 
scheme of the campaign must be abandoned; he 
made up his mind to fall back, and sent orders to 
General Abercromby, then within three days’ march 
of Seringapatam, to retire with his column towards 
Malabar, and, meanwhile, made such preparations 
as the case seemed to require. The battering-train 
which, with such infinite labour, had been brought 
to the front, was destroyed. Thus three twenty- 
four and eight eighteen-pounders were bur?t, and 
the ammunition of them cast into wells; the twelve- 
pounders alone were reserved; the stores were 
committed to the flames, only a slender stock 
being retained. 

General Abercromby obeyed his orders with 
great reluctance. He had, with some difficulty, 
brought his column, 8,000 strong, including the 
77th Foot, a Highland brigade of the 73rd and 75th 
Regiments, with his battering-train, and a great 
supply of stores, over the rugged mountains and 
through the dense forests of the Ghauts. All this 
labour had been in vain, and now his troops, when 
hoping to make a dash at Seringapatam, had to 
retrace their steps amid the blinding rains of the 
monsoon. So, to march as light as possible, he 
too burst or spiked his guns, and left to the mercy 
of Tippoo his stores, including 1,000 bags of rice, 
for the starving troops of Cornwallis. After this, 
the Bombay column reached the coast in a sickly 
state, and destitute of cattle. 

Before his tents were struck, Lord Cornwallis 
issued the following general order, thanking the 
soldiers:— 

** So long as there were any hopes ot reducing 
Serin gapatam before the commencement of the 
mUtajaain, the Commander-in-chief thought him- 
in availing himself of their willing 
but the unexpected bad weather for 


some time experienced, having rendered the attack 
of the enemy’s capital impracticable until the con¬ 
clusion of the ensuing monsoons, Lord Cornwallis 
tliought he should make an ill return for tlie zeal 
and alacrity exhibited by the soldiers, if he desired 
them to draw the guns and stores back a 
magazine where there remains an ample supi)ly 
of both, which was captured by their valour; he 
did not hesitate to order the guns and stores, wliich 
were not wanted for field service,‘to be destroyed." 

Tliis explanation was given, (Joubtlass, lest heart 
should be lost by the army, which began its 
laborious retreat to Bangalore on the 26th of May, 
1791 ; and, according to the description of Major 
E. Dirom, of the 52nd, the ground, on which “the 
army had encamped but six days, was covered, in 
a circuit of several miles, with tlie carcases of 
cattle and horses ; and tlic last of the gun-carriages, 
carts, and stores of the battering-train left in flames, 
was a melancholy spectacle, which the troops 
passed as they quitted their deadly camp." 

The army had barely proceeded six miles, wlicn 
the bugles of the advanced guard sounded an 
alarm, and a body of some 2,000 horse suddenly 
appeared, as if about to menace the baggage; and 
preparations were at once made for a resistance. 
A solitary horseman now came galloping forward, 
and, hailing a staff officer, announced himsdf to 
be a Mahratta, and that those in sight were the 
advanced guard to two Mahratta armies, on the 
march to join Lord Cornwallis. The latter, who 
suspected that, notwithstanding treaties made, the 
Mahrattas had no intention of reinforcing him, had 
no idea that so near him now was the Poonah 
army under Hurry Punt, and another much more 
efficient one under Purseram Bhow, mustering 
in all 32,000 men, with thirty pieces of cannon. 
Of the approach of this large force lie had been 
kept in total ignorance, by the active .manner in 
which the regular communications had been in¬ 
terrupted by Tippoo’s flying horsemen. This 
junction was a most fortunate event at that crisis, 
and some pedantic officer, in a letter to a print of 
the time, likens it to the appearance of Masinissa, 
the son of Gala, at the battle of Zama, in which 
Annibal was defeated. 

The wants of the British army were now sup¬ 
plied by the Mahrattas, but at extravagant prices; 
and great was the joy of our troops, when they saw 


THE MAHRATTA CAMP. 
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rissala after rissala of these wild and hardy horsemen, 
come drifting up like clouds against the horizon, 
brandishing their swords, shaking their long lances, 
and caracoling their well-fed chargers. The cliiefs 
themselves, and, indeed, all the Mahrattas in their 
suite,” says the deputy adjutant-general, “ were 
remarkably plain, but neat in their appearance. 
Mild in their aspect, humane in their disposition, 
polite and unaffected in their address, they arc dis¬ 
tinguished by obedience to their chiefs, and attach¬ 
ment to their country. There were not to be seen 
aijijgng them those fantastic figures in armour, so 
common among the Mohammedans in the Nizam’s, 
or, as they style themselves, tlte Mogul army; 
adventurers, collected from every ipiarter of the 
East, who, pridiijg themselves on individual valour, 
think it begeath them to be useful but on the day 
of battle, and wRen that comes, prove only the 
inefficiency of numbers, unconnected with any 
general principle of union or discijdine.”* 

For a description of the bazaar which they set 
up in the camp of our famished soldiers, we cannot 
do better than quote the words of anotlier officer, 
Colonel Mark Wilks, who says that there were 
exhibited for sale the spoils of the East and the in¬ 
dustry of the West—“from a web of English broad¬ 
cloth to a Birmingham penknife—from tlie shawls of 
Cashmere to the second-hand garment of a Hindoo 
—from diamonds of the first water to the silver 
ear-ring of a poor, plundered village maiden—from 
oxen, sheep, and poultry, to the dried salt fish of 
Concan—almost everything w'as to be seen, that 
could be presented by the best bazaars of the 
riche.st towns; but, above all, the tables of the 
money-changers, overspread with the coins of every 
country of the East, in the open air and public 
street of the camp, gave evidence of an extent of I 
mercantile activity, utterly inconceivable in any 
camp, except that of systematic plunderers, by 
wholesale and retail. Every variety of trade 
appeared to. be exercised, with a large competition 
and considerable diligence ; and, among them, one, 
apparently the least adapted to a w’andcring life— 
the trade of a tanner—was practised with eminent 
success. A circular hole dug in the earth, a raw 
hide adapted to it at the bottom and sides, and 
secured above by a series of skewers, run through 
its edges into the earth, formed the tan-pit; on 
marching days the tan-pit, with its contents in the 
shape of a bag, formed one side of a load for a 
horse or bullock, and the liquid preparation was 
either emptied or preserved, according to the 
length or expected repetition of the march: the 
best tanning material (catechu) is equally accessible 
• • * Dirom's " Narrative of the Campaign.'* 


and portable; and the English officers obtained 
from these ambulatory tan-pits what their own 
Indian capitals could not then produce except as 
Eurojican imports—excellent sword-belts.” * 

On the 27th, the day after the junction with the 
; Mahrattas, Tippoo, who had now become anxious 
I to negociate, sent in a flag of truce accompanied by 
I numerous officials, a bushel of fruit, and a letter in 
Persian ; both of which were sent back next day, 
with a missive to the effect that the British would 
agree to no treaty of peace that did not include 
their allies; that if Tippoo meant to treat, he must 
first deliver up all British subjects who were 
prisoners in his hands ; that the fruit was returned, 
not as an insult, but as a sign that ajl friendly 
intercourse was dcclined.t 

A few days after this, at ten at night, a sudden 
fire of cannon and musketry in the camp of the 
Mahrattas, caused the whole British army to get 
under arms, in the supposition that an attack had 
been made by Tqipoo ; but it proved to be only 
the celebration of one of their festivals, in which 
they salute the new moon, on its first appearance. 
After an eight days' halt, they refused to march on 
tlie ninth, as they deemed it unlucky; thus Lord 
Cornwallis had to defer to another day his retro¬ 
grade movement, which was made slowly towards 
Bangalore, which he reached on the nth of July. 

En route, plans of operation were arranged; 
a loan of 44,000 was requested, and this Corn¬ 
wallis was enabled to advance on the part of the 
Company, by arresting in its transit an investment 
of money destined for China. Aided by a column 
of Bombay troops, Purseram Bhow was to march 
by Sera, then a town of Mysore, but now a mere 
collection of huts with a citadel, for the purpose of 
operating in the north-west. Hurry Punt, Meer 
Alum, and Tejewuht, were to remain with the 
Governor-General, the former as commander of the 
Mahrattas, and the two latter as the civic repre¬ 
sentatives of the Nizam. Each was to be attended 
by a body of cavalr)% who were to take part in all 
operations against Tippoo, 

The army of our ally, the Nizam, had begun to 
assemble at Hyderabad, fully twelve months 
before this time, and had been joined by two sepoy 
battalions, under a Major Montgomery. The 
cavalry were ratlier indifferent; but the infantry, 
disciplined and commanded by a French soldier 
of fortune named Raymond, were infinitely better, 
though imperfectly armed and accoutred. These 
forces had begun their southern march, and after 
many delays had arrived at Rachore a town in 

* " Historical Sketches of Southern India.” 

+ Dirom's "Rev. of the Second Campaign." 
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the province of Bejapoor, pleasantly situated on 
the Kistna; and having no fear of interruption, on 
learning that Tippoo was occupied about Coimba¬ 
tore, on the 28th of October, they had invested 
Capool, about 100 miles distant from him. Tlie 
infantry of Raymond and our artillery did good 
service liere, but the blunders of the Nizam’s 
general, or his ignorance of attacking a fortified 
place, caused the siege to be protracted till April, 
1791, when the place fell by a capitulation. 

Now that he was accQinpanicd by the pleni¬ 
potentiaries, Meer Alum and Tejewunt, and the 
Mahratta chief. Lord Cornwallis, provided the 
wounded and other prisoners were released, was by 
no means disinclined to treat with Tippoo, and even 
intimated—should that formidable personage desire 
it—that he would consent to a cessation of liostihties, 
as a preliminary; but, in proportion as the allies 
became conciliatory, the sultan waxed bold and 
more exacting; thus, after the Governor-General 
had actually conceded the point of written projiosals 
and a conference of deputies at Bangalore, the 
former declined all terms, unless the British army 
was marched to the frontier. Tippoo, mciinwhile, 
had secretly been making similar advances to the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, in hopes, by stirring up 
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jealousy, to dissolve the alliance; so Lord Corn¬ 
wallis saw that there was nothing to be done but 
to take the field at the earliest suitable season. 
He strained every nerve, says Mr. Gleig, to recruit 
the losses of his army, and to supply those defi¬ 
ciencies under which it had hitherto labouredj and 
was thus comj^clled to exercise an unusual but 
necessary control over the revenues of the Com¬ 
pany. Through the agency of Captain Read, he 
opened a ncgociation with the Brinjarries, a caste 
of ambulatory merchants, who supply the armies 
of the native princes with grain. He also directed 
that the China ships should be stripped of tKeir 
treasures, elephants, cattle, and carriage, and that 
all should be forwarded to Madras. Nor were 
minor military operations forgotten^ for he captured 
several forts, chiefly important in consequence of 
their situation as commanding the passes through 
the Ghauts, which had been previously closed; these 
were thus opened up; while the troops of the 
Mahrattas and Nizam, to straiten Tippoo, over-ran 
all the districts hitherto spared, cutting off such 
garrisons as they found themselves able to reduce.* 
And in these operations, and preparations for a 
fresh attack on Tippoo, the summer of 1791 
passed away. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THIRD CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO.—STORMING OF NUNDVDROOG, SAVANDROOG, ETC.—MR. FRANCls’s 

MOTION IN PARLIAMENT LOST. 


It was on the 15th of Jul^, 1791, that Lord 
Cornwallis again took the field, after placing in 
the fort of Bangalore all his sick and one half the 
tumbrils belonging to his field-pieces. By this 
time he had got from the Brinjarries about 10,000 
bullock-loads of rice and grain; half a million 
sterling had been voted for the military chest by 
the Company, and large reinforcements of troops 
a.Tvd atUWery were on their -way out, round the 
Cape. The troops were in the highest spirits, and 
Cornwallis was sg confident of victory that his 
enthusiasm spread through all ranks, as the troops 
began their march to Ossoor—a fortified place, 
which commanded the Pass of Palicode. “ This 


fertility, and careful cultivation. Rich foliage 
crowned the knolls and hill tops, as the ground 
undulated or rose in bolder eminences. The eleva¬ 
tion of the region gave coolness, yet it basked in 
all the glorious light of the Indian sun." 

Detached from the main army, the 7 th Brigade 
of Infantry, under Major Gowdie, H.E.I.C.S., 
advanced to Ossoor, which the enemy abandoned 
at his approach, after unsuccessfully attempting to 
blow up the works ; thus a large store of grain and 
powder rewarded the march of the major, prior to 
whose arrival, the whole of the British prisoners in 
the place had been murdered in cold blood, by the 
express order of Tippoo, nohvithsfanding that 
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supplied in the Carnatic for the use of our army • 
and this fact, with other indications that we were 
in earnest, though greatly alarming Tippoo, only 
added fear to his hate, and made him resolve 
to put all to the issue of the sword. During the 
autumn, our troops were employed in several 
directions, north-east of Bangalore, reducing various 
hill-forts, and thus destroying Tippoo’s communica¬ 
tions between the country and Scringapatam. The 
country of Mysore has many isolated rocks or 
hills, which, when fortified, are styled (a 

term synonymous with the Celtic and those 
are the natural bulwarks of the land. Of those, 
one of the chief was Nundydroog, thirty-one miles 
eastward of Bangalore. 

It consisted of several lines of defence, occupying 
the summit of a granite mountain, 1,700 feet in 
height, oveSookid^ a vast extent of almost level 
country, and fortified with such care as to make 
regular approaches necessary. Inaccessible on 
every point, except one, the rock was croiMied 
by a double line of ramparts; a third had been 
recently commenced, and an outwork covered the 
gate by a flanking fire. The general aspect of the 
whole place was most formidable. Yet Nundy¬ 
droog, however high and steep, was still approach¬ 
able ; but not without immense fatigue in dragging 
up guns, nnd the construction of batteries, on the 
face of the rocky mass. The command of this 
place had been entrusted to Lutif Ali Bey, a 
Mysorean officer of great merit and courage. 

Major Gowdie. with his brigade and some 
battering-guns, after capturing the little town, 
attempted the reduction of the fort on the 27th 
of September; while, to intimidate the garrison, 
Cornwallis encamped his whole army within four 
miles of the place. After fourteen days of in¬ 
cessant labour, batteries were got into operation, 
and in twenty-one days two practicable breaches 
were effected—one on the re-entering angle of the 
outwork, and another in the curtain of the outer 
wall. The inner was beyond reach of shot. 

On the 19th of October the assault was ordered 
to take place that night, when both breaches were 
to be stormed, ‘^The attack was to be led by 
Lieutenant Hugh Mackenzie, with twenty grenadiers 
of the 36th Regiment and 71st Highlanders, on 
the right; and on^the left by Lieutenant Moore, 
with twenty light company-men, and the Highland 
flank companies—the whole under Captain James 
Robertson (son of the Scottish historian), supported 
by Captain Robert (afterwards General) Burns, 
with the grenadiers, and Captain W. Hartley, 
with the light company of the 36th Regiment; 
while General Medows by his presence and example 


encouraged all. It is related that while the 
stormers were all waiting in anxious silenefc for the 
signal to advance, a soldier whispered something 
about “ a mine.” “To be sure there is,” said the 
ready-witted Medows ; “ but, my lads, it is a mine 
of gold ! ” an answer which produced its proper 
effect.* 

On this night the moonlight was soft, clear, and 
brilliant; thus every object was discernible as at 
noon. Hence, silently as the escalade crept on 
and upward, the gleam of their arms was distinctly 
seen by the Mysoreans, who, having beforehand 
carefully loosened enormous masses of granite, 
while uttering shrill yells, that rent the air, by the 
aid of levers sent these masses crashing,^ with the 
sound of thunder, down the mountain-side; and by 
these huge boulders and musketry, as the stormers 
came swarming up, ninety men were swept aw'ay ere 
the breaches were won, and the enemy driven from 
the outer rocks, so pushed and wedged together as 
to be unable to barricade the gate of the inner 
rampart, and thirty more men were killed. The 
Europeans came on with such speed and fury, that 
the loss fell almost entirely on the native troops 
who were in support. Our wounded were loi of 
all ranks. So thus fell into our hands that for¬ 
midable Nundydroog, which the Mahrattas had 
defended for three years against all the power 
of Hyder Ali. 

Tlie next attempt was made on Kistnagheny—a 
fortress situated on a rock 700 feet in peq^endicular 
height, 114 miles eastward of $eringapatam. On 
the 7th of November, Colonel H. Maxwell, of the 
74th Highlanders, with a detachment, attempted 
its reduction. Sword in hand, he carried the 
lower fort by escalade, and attenipted to reach the 
upper, by entering it along with the fugitives. So 
nearly were his soldiers succeeding that they tore 
down a standard that was fl}dng on the gateway ; 
yet enormous masses of granite, showered down by 
a garrison that far out-numbered them, compelled 
a speedy retreat; but in the following year, the 
place, with all the province, was ceded to Britain, 
when the fortifications were destroyed. 

Lord Cornwallis, keeping steadily in view the 
ultimate capture of the sultan’s capital, had resolved 
on the complete reduction of every intermediate 
stronghold that might intercept his own line of 
communications; and by far the most formidable 
of these in Mysore was Savandroog, which is ’ 
situated on the summit of an immense and almost 
inaccessible rock, and is surrounded by a thick 
jungly bamboo wood, which renders its locality 

very unhealthy. 

• General Stewart, vol iL 
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On the 9th of December, Colonel James Stuart, guns had to be dragged, lifted; or slung up preci- 
of the 72nd Highlanders, with that regiment, the pices almost perpendicular, cr^ they could be fot 
gallant 52nd, the 71st Highlanders, and the 14th into battery. So confident were the garrison in 
and 26 th Bengal Infantry, marched from Bangalore the strength of the place, that they looked dis- 
to capture the place. He had with him eight guns dainfully on, and scarcely interfered with him. By 
and two howitzers, under Major Montague. Some the 17th two batteries opened, one at 700 yards, 



GROUP or URINJARRO.S. 


accounts say that Colonel Nisbctl, of the 52nd, the otlicr at 1,000, but owing to the enormous 
commanded ; but the historical records of that thickness of the walls, with little effect ; yet two 
corps distinctly say it was “ Colonel Stuart who days later, a third w'as in operation at 250 yards, 
commanded the right wing of the army." In two days more an open breach was effected, 

He pitched his camp within three miles of the and on the 21st an assault was ordered in the early 
rock, while Cornwallis took up a position five miles morning. 

distant in his rear. "Stuart’s first operation was to The nature of the work in hand may be gathered 
cut a path for his guns through the bamboo wood from the following extract from Captain Moorsom. 
to the foot of the rocky mountain; and then these We are told that the soldiers “ climbed ,a steep 
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hill, descended into a valley by so rugged and steep 
a path,.that they had to let themselves down in many 
places by the brancfies of trees growing on the side 
of the rocks, and then to ascend a rock nearly 300 
feet high, crawling on their hands and feet, and 
helping themselves up by tufts of grass, until they 
reached the summit, when they established them¬ 
selves on a spot which overlooked the whole of tlie 
fortress, about 300 yards from the wall. 


g95 

At eleven o!clock on the morning of the 21st, 
the band of the latter regiment played, “ Britons 
Strike Home ! ” and the pipes of the two Highland 
corps struck up; while, with cheers, the stormers, 
led by Nisbett, rushed to the assault up rocks so 
steep, that, says General Stewart, ** after the service 
was over, the men were afraid to descend them.” A 
strenuous resistance was anticipated, as a large body 
of the enemy had been seen closing in to defend 


“BRITONS Strike home!" 



THE INDIAN m‘?DN {Pffs Ganrus). 


The right attack was made by the light companies 
of the 71st and 72nd (Highlanders), supported by 
a battalion company of the latter corps; the left 
attack, by the flank companies of the 76th and the 
grenadiers of the 52nd; the centre attack, under 
Major Hugh Fraser, of the 72nd, by the grenadiers 
and two battalion companies of that regiment, two 
companies of the 52nd, the grenadiers of the 71st, 
and four companies of sepoys, supported by the 
6th Battalion of Sepoys; the whole under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrook Nisbett, 
of the 52nd Regiment."* 

* ’'Hist. Rec. Oxford Tight Infantry." 


the breach, but the fury with which the stormers 
came on appalled them; they gave way, and 
Nisbett, with the loss of only five men, fought his 
way into the heart of the place. 

In the same bold and rapid manner our troops 
captured Savangherry, Rahgaherry, Ootradroog, and 
other places, leaving the way open to Seringapatam , 
and, in the meantime, had no other enemy to 
contend with but the deadly climate. 

Tippoo, who began to perceive the moral effect 
these rapid conquests were having among his 
people, thought to counteract them by an expedition 
southward, and made a sudden attack on Coim- 
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batore, cempelling our garrison there to capitulate 
on honpurable terms, which respected their liberty. 
These terms the brutal tyrant, as usual, violated, 
and sent the whole garrison prisoners to Seringa- 
patam, subjecting them to every conceivable in¬ 
dignity and cruelty. Tippoo, it is supposed, 
“ probably considered that, even if ultimately 
defeated, he might execute vengeance on such 
men as he could get into his power—the English, 
in the former war, having shown such indifference 
to the fate of the prisoners he had murdered when 
they came to terms of peace.” 

Before the preceding October had far advanced, 
supplies of men and money had come from Britain, 
including two companies of Royal Artillery, under 
Major ©avid Scott, and 300 soldiers from St. 
Helena, who could endure the Indian climate 
better than those who came direct from Europe; 
while from Madras and Bengal the reinforcements 
and stores poured into Mysore from one side, those 
which came from home and Bombay were organised 
to ascend the Ghauts on the other. 

Nothing now delayed our advance upon Seringa- 
patam but the detention of the army of Nizam Ali 
before Goorumconda, the siege of which had been 
begun in September, and where little progress had 
been made until the breaching-guns from Nundy- 
droog were sent thither. Still more would this siege 
have been protracted, had not Captain Andrew 
Reade, H.E.LC.S., who commanded the British 
detachment, been permitted to take his own way, 
and storm the lower fort, by which access to the upper 
could alone be gained. In this he succeeded. The 
garrison were hemmed in, and the siege became 
a blockade. As a detachment sufficed for this, 
the main body of the Nizam’s army was marched 
to join the Governor-General. It had not pro¬ 
ceeded far, when tidings came .that, in consequence 
of the rashness of Hafiz Jee, the officer left in 
command of the lower fort, that place had been 
recaptured. In a sally he had been suddenly 
overwhelmed by 12,000 cavalry and infantry, led 
by Tippoo’s eldest son, Hyder Sahib; thus the 
army of the Nizam had again to retrace its steps, 
and resume the blockade of Goorumconda. 

The monsoon was over now; the troops and 
their cattle had regained strength amid the full 
supplies of every kind brought in by the Brinjarries, 
and ultimately, the three armies of the confederates, 
or allies, united in the end of Januar>', 1792, near 
Savandroog, to make the grand advance upon 
Seringapatam; but prior to detailing that move¬ 
ment, we must glance at events that were occurring 
elsewhere. 

In the October of J 79 ^) Commodore William 


Cornwallis, brother of the earl—^an officer who had 
distinguished himself as captaitj of the Ziotv in the 
battle off Grenada in 1779, in the follbwing year 
at Monte Christo, and elsewhere—having received 
intelligence that some neutral ships, under French 
colours, were expected to arrive pn the coast of 
Malabar, laden with guns and stores for Tippoo’s 
army, dispatched the Thomas^ Vestal^ and Minerva 
frigates, with orders to examine strictly all vessels 
they might fall in with. The commodore joined 
them shortly after with the Crown (sixty-four), and 
the Phoenix (thirty-six), whose Captain, G. Anson 
Byron, was of the same family as the poet. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 23rd, when 
cruising northward of Tellicherry, while the Pheenix 
and Atalanta were at anchor in the roads, two 
French ships and a brig were discovered in the 
offing; and it being the AtalamicCs gfiard, she got 
under weigh to overhaul them, followed by her 
consort; there was, however, little wind, and the 
Frenchman crept into Mah^ Roads. 

Captain Foot, of the former vessel, sent an 
officer on board ; but they would not permit an 
examination, until our marines tore off the hatches, 
and the vessels were found to be laden only with 
merchandise. The next affair, however, proved 
more serious. 

Early in November, the Pcsolufy French frigate, 
of thirty-two guns and 200 men, came into Mah^ 
Roads, and at two a.m., on the 19th, sailed in 
company with two merchantmen. At daylight, the 
commodore, who was at anchor off Tellicherry, 
discovered them in the offing, and signalled to the 
Phimix and Perseverance to weigh and pursue 
them. The Pheenix came up with them off Man¬ 
galore, where the French captain hailed them to 
know what was wanted. Sir Richard Strachan 
immediately replied that he had orders to board 
the two merchant ships, and that he would send 
an officer on board, in courtesy, to explain the 
reason. 

While the boats were being hoisted out for this 
purpose, and also to board the two vessels, they 
were fired into by the Rholuey which next poured a 
broadside into the Phoenix. This, Sir Richard 
was not slow in returning, and a sharp engagement 
ensued, which lasted twenty-five minutes, when the 
enemy struck, after twenty-five of her men had 
been killed and forty wounded. Among the latter, 
was her captain, dangerously. The Phoenix had 
seventeen killed and wounded. Among the latter 
Lieutenant Finlay, of the marines, mortally. The 
commodore ordered the Perseverance to conduct 
the conquered ship into the Mahd Roads, and leave 
her there, as her officers refused to have anything 
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more to do with her, saying she had struck to the 
Phanix.f , 

As we were not yet at war with France, this 
encounter caused some excitement at home, all the 
more so that the two merchantmen, on being 
closely searched, were found not to have any 
contraband of war on board. 

And now, shortly after the Christmas recess, in 
1791, Mr. Philip Francis, to the great delight of all 
demagogues, and those “Friends of the People,” 
who were the bitterest enemies of their native 
country, took an opportunity to assail, with all his 
poweft of venom and invective, the w'ar in India; 
and had the effrontery to eulogise as an excellent, 
ill-used, and most amiable prince, Tippoo, Sultan 
of Mysore. “It was as impolitic as it w’as unjust,” 
he asserted, “ to tflink of extending our territories 
in Hindostaif; tha 4 it was equally impolitic to 
embarrass ourselves with alliances among the native 
princes, who were eternally quarrelling among 
themselves, and attemjHing to destroy one another; 
that if such alliances were to be formed, 'I’ippoo 
would be a much better ally for us than the Rajah 
of Travancore, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam of 
the Deccan, for Tippoo had an army of 150,000 
men, an admirable train of artillery, and a well- 
filled treasury.” 

Mr. Francis then proceeded to move thirteen 
resolutions for the purpose of censuring the cause, 
and precluding a continuance of the war, which he 
asserted to have been declared without cause, con¬ 
ducted without skill, ruinous in its expenditure, 
and would never prove of the least advantage. To 
this view of matters, and these assertions, Pitt and 
Henry Dundas replied at length, and with vigour. 
They urged “that the Rajah of Travancore had 
an indisputable right to the territories which Tippoo 
had invaded; that the war had originated in the 
restless ambition of the Mysorean sultan, his 
hostility to the British, and his long premeditated 
design of subduing Travancore, which would open 
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to him an easy passage into the Carnatic, and thus 
enable him to attack Madras, and.all our possessions 
in that part of India; that, under the circumstances, 
with Tippoo occupying and ravaging the territories 
of our ally, a war on our part was unavoidable, 
unlebs we wished to sacrifice all respect among the 
native powers of India.” 

1 he application which Tippoo liad made to 
Louis XVI., through MM. Leger and de Molleville, 
could not then have been known to' Parlia¬ 
ment; but his past actions had proved him a 
barbarous and faithless monster in human form, 
w'hosc mere name excited our troops to fury; so 
the great majority of the House of Commons had 
ample faith in the justice and moderation of Earl 
Cornwallis. Thus Philip Francis w'as compelled to 
abandon alike “ his envenomed paradoxes,” and 
let his thirteen resolutions drop without a division. 
A few days after this, Henry Dundas, doubtless 
with Pitt’s ajiprobation, moved three counter- 
resolutions. These were :— 

“ I. That it apjjeared to this House that the 
attacks made by Tippoo Sultan upon the Lines 
of Travancore, were unwarranted and unprovoked 
infractions of the Treaty of Mangalore, concluded 
with the British in 1784. 

“ 2. That the conduct of the Governor-General, 
in determining to prosecute with vigour the war 
against Tippoo, in consequence of his attacks on 
the territories of the Rajah of Travancore, was 
highly meritorious. 

“ 3. That the treaties entered into with the 
Nizam, and with the Mahrattas, were wisely cal¬ 
culated to add vigour to the operations of war, 
and to promote the future tranquillity of India; 
and that the faith of the British nation was pledged 
for the due performance of the engagements con¬ 
tained in the said trq^ties.” 

After some debate, but without a division, 
Dundas’s three important resolutions were adopted 
by the House. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


THE RAJAH OF COORG.—THE BAD FEELING IN 

ADVANCE UPON 

While the three allied armies lay at Savandroog, a 
fourth was preparing to join them under General 
Abercromby, whose duties, as Governor of Bombay, 
requiring his presence there, had returned to Telli- 

• . • Schomberg, “ Nav. Chron." 


BRITAIN.—REVIEW OF THE ARMY, AND FINAL 
SERINGAPATAM. 

cherry early in November, and, having mustered 
his forces, amounting to 8,400 men, at the town 
of Cannanore, on the coast of Malabar, marciied 
five miles northward to Iliacore. 

The river on which this town is situated having 
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been flooded, he crossed it by boats, and marched 
for twenty-five miles through a wild district, to the 
western end of the Pass of Pudicherrim, on the 
borders of Coorg, on the friendly aid of whose rajah 
full dependence was placed. The Rajahs of Coorg 
were independent princes during the sixteenth 
century, and the present family had reigned since 
16.^2. They were of the Nair caste of Hindoos, and 
retained their independence, till domestic dissension 
gave Hyder an opportunity of subduing tliem, and 
ihe rajah died, a captive in the castle of Cudoor. 
His eldest son, the then rajah, having been forcibly 
circumcised, was burning for freedom and revenge ; 
and having made his escape from his j)rison at 
Periapatam, succeeded in driving the troops of 
Tippoo out of his ilominion.s, till Merkara was the 
only place then possessed by llie sultan. When our 
war with Tippoo commenced, the value of having 
so gallant and resolute an ally, whose frontier lay 
within forty miles of Seringapatam, became at 
once apparent; and the Bombay Government gladly 
made a treaty witli him for the mutual invasion of 
Mysore. He nobly performed all his engagements, 
though in one instance he certainly excited suspicion 
in the mind of General Abercromby. 

When the latter entered Coorg, on his route to 
Periapatam, the rajah was blockading the fortified 
town of Merkara, some sixty miles distant from 
Seringapatam. The garrison was starving, and an 
early surrender expected. 1 1 was known that Tijjpoo 
had sent a great convoy for its relief, but the troops 
escorting the train had been surrounded, and could 
not escape; thus, great was the surprise of Aber¬ 
cromby, when the rajah rode to his camp in person, 
with tidings that he had permitted the convoy to 
enter Merkara, and its escort to get off free. 

His somewhat singular explanation was, that 
Kadir Khan, commanding the escort, liad in former 
times laid him under such obligations, that he had 
not the heart to treat him as an enemy. It would 
seem that when the rajah had been a captive in 
Periapatam, two of his sisters had been forcibly 
placed in Tippoo’s harem, but Kadir had saved 
the honour of a third, the youngest, by enabling 
her to escape unharmed. 

It was in return for this service that the rajah, 
after the convoy and its escort had been entirely 
surrounded by his troops, caused information to be 
given to Kadir Khan, that he wished to spare him 
disgrace or death. A conference between them 
actually took place, and with singular gratitude, 
the rajah, in the face of his whole army, allowed 
Merkara to be revictualled, and the convoy to 
return unmolested. By this, however, the rajah 
lost nothing, for the food was soon consumed, and 


the garrison capitulated, after which Abercromby 
pushed on to Periapatam. <• 

In one of Lord Teignmouth's letters, dated Bath, 
31st December, 1791, we find the view taken at 
home of our Eastern affairs at this time. 

“ Hope and fear are now standing on the tip-toe 
of expectation for intelligence from India. Before 
tlie arrival of the late news, with an account of 
Lord Cornwallis’s return to Bangalore, a general 
opinion i^revailed that we should hear of the capture 
of Seringapatam, The unexpected success of his 
lord.sliip’s first operations against Tippoo excited 
hopes that were rather unreasonable; but the 
despondence of liis return is still more so. In 
England, everything is a party concern, rather tlian 
a national one ; and 1 firmly believe there are many 
public men who would hear that Lord Cornwallis 
had been compelled to retufn to ihe Carnatic, 
with more satisfaction than that he was in posses¬ 
sion of Seringapatam, and master of Tippoo’s fate. 
In the public papers, which are all under party 
influence, you will trace the sentiments of the 
parties they serve; and, if I am not mistaken, 
you will perceive an exultation at Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s return which will disgust you. He has, 
and ever will have, my respect, esteem, and regard, 
to which 1 can only add*my most sanguine wishes 
that his success may be speedy and decisive, 
and proi)ortioned to his zeal and virtue. He 
appears already in caricature, ‘ upon an elephant, 
taking a peep at Seringapatam, with a dreadful 
monsoon blowing in his teeth.* ” * 

On the 31st of January, 1792, the whole army 
got under arms, to be finally reviewed by Corn¬ 
wallis, General Medows, the Nizam, the Mahratta 
cliiefs, and the princes and sirdirs of our allies—all 
the latter of whom were received with due honours, 
on the right of the line. Many of these dignitaries 
were on magnificently-accoutred elephants, and 
were preceded by chobdars^ calling their titles aloud. 
“ They had passed the sepoys at rather a quick 
I)ace,” wrote an oflicer who was present, ‘‘but 
went very slow opposite to the European corps. 
The troops were all in new clothing, their arms 
and accoutrements bright and glittering in the sun, 
and themselves as well dressed as they CDuld have 
been for a review in time of peace : all order and 
silence, nothing heard or seen but the uniform 
sound and motion in presenting their arms, accom¬ 
panied by the drums and music of the corps, 
chequered and separated by the parties of artillery 
extended at the drag-ropes of their guns. The 
sight was beautiful, even to those accustomed to 
military parade; while the contrast was no less 
^ Teignmouth's Memoirs, vol. i. 
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striking between the good sense of our generals on 
horseback,, and th*e absurd state of the chiefs 
looking down from their elephants, than between 
the silence and order of the troops, and the noise 
and irregularity of the mob that accompanied the 
Eastern potentates. After passing the right wing, 
the road leading through some wood and broken 
ground, the chiefs on ascending a height, were not 
a little astonished to discover a still longer line 
than the two they had passed, and which, in this 
situation, they could see at once through its whole 
extent. But for the battering-train, which occupied 
a mile in the centre of this division, at which they 
looked with wonder; but for the difference of 
the dress and music of the Highland regiments, in 
the second European brigade, and the striking 
difference of^size and dress of the Bengal sepoys in 
the right, and the (?oast sepoys which they now saw 
in the left wing; but for these distinctions, which 
they remarked, such was the extent of ground 
which the army covered, and the apparent mag¬ 
nitude of its numbers, that the chiefs might have 
imagined a part of the same troops were only 
shown again upon another ground—an expedient 
not unusual among tliemselves.” 

On the ist of February, the tents were struck, 
and the allies moved off, the British army marching 
in three columns. Tlie battering-guns, tumbrils, 
and heavy carriages, advancing by the great road, 
formed the centre column; secondly, a line of in¬ 
fantry, with field-pieces, marched by a parallel 
road, about loo yards distant; thirdly, the smaller 
store carts and baggage proceeded by another road; 
and beyond these were the camels, elephants, 
bullocks, coolies, and camp-followers of every 
description; the whole flanked by cavalry, which 
also formed the advanced and rear guards. 

Through a country where every human dwelling, 
if not already consumed, was still in flames, our 
troops steadily continued their march upon the 
capital of Tippoo, whose horse were, but at a dis¬ 
tance, hovering on their flanks, and who appeared 
disposed to dispute the passage of the river 
Muddoor. On this, Lord Cornwallis reinforced his 
advanced^guard by a brigade of infantry, on wdiich 
the Mysoreans, after a little show of resistance, 
fell back, laying waste the country as they retired. 
On ascending the high ground, above the Muddoor, 
the army had a magnificent view of a vast land¬ 
scape, rich, fertile, and varied, but in many places 
sheeted with fire, or shrouded in th^ smoke of 
blazing villages and homesteads. Collaterally with 
our troops came on those hordes of the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas, who scarcely deserved the 
name'of armies. 


The last day’s march was made on the 5th of 
February, along a route different from that which 
the army had before taken against the capital, over 
the barren hills that lie to the north-east of it, and 
from whence the valley beneath was often exposed 
to view, and beyond it, the proud city of Seringa- 
patam, wherein so many Britisli soldiers had lan¬ 
guished in chains, and expired in torture and 
misery—the famous city of Hyder and of Tippoo, 
with all its far extent of embattled walls, above 
which rose the domes of its mosques, the cupolas 
of its palaces, and high over all, the lofty facades 
of three great square pagodas. Its ramparts were 
then bristling with cannon, and garrisoned by not. 
Icss than 45,000 men. 

Beneath the walls were seen ranged, m many 
lines, the tents of the sultan’s troops. His irregular 
cavalry now harassed the advanced guard of Corn¬ 
wallis at every step. It had frequently to halt, 
under fiery showers of rockets; but the army 
pushed steadily on, and reached their place of 
encampment, at the French Rocks,* where the 
(juartcrmastcr-general, his assistants and guards, 
were placed in tlie greatest peril while marking off 
the ground. The Mahratta and Nizam’s forces 
were encamped in our rear, at such a distance as 
not to interfere with us. The first night the troops 
lay before Scringapatam they had hourly alertes^ by 
the activity of Tippoo’s cavalry; and the Deccan 
troops were much alarmed by flights of rockets, 
that came roaring and bursting among their tents. 
Our soldiers, however, often stole out in the dark, 
and from behind crags and stones, took quiet and 
steady shots at such of the foe as came within 
range. 

Great indeed was the stake that was now to be 
played for by those two hostile armies, beneath the 
walls of Seringapafam. If defeated, the allies 
would be compelled to begin a disastrous retreat, 
through a country wasted already by war, thus 
further ensuring their being cut to pieces in detail. 
At best, the British could but hope to reach 
Madras greatly diminished in numbers, and leaving 
in the hands of the enemy many wounded and 
other helpless ones, to undergo those tortures, with 
the stories of which our camps were ever ringing. 
On the other hand, if Tippoo lost the day, he lost 
all. He calculated, however, on having two 
chances in his favour—the great strength of his for¬ 
tified camp, and the greater strength of the capital 
and fortress in its rear. Even if we stormed the 
former, our loss might be so severe as to inca¬ 
pacitate us from attempting the second, and he 
might then defeat us in the open field.. His 

• "Rec. sand Foot.” 
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highest hope was, that after he had decimated us 
by his artillery, while his fine cavalry wore out and 
cut up the Mahrattas and the troops of the Nizam, 
the campaign, if sufficiently protracted, would end 
in his favour. Since the day of Plassey, the struggle 
and the issue were the most important that had 
taken place in India, and to the end all looked 
forward with anxiety and suspense. 

Tippoo’s fortified camp, though to all appear- 
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also, within the boundary, were seven formidable 
redoubts, constructed so as to support each other s 
fire; but a work commenced to the Carigat or 
Carighaut Hill was left unfinished. Lord Cornwallis, 
who feared that Tippoo would keep in the open 
field, and operate seriously on the communications of 
the besiegers, thought that a decisive blow should be 
struck by an immediate attack at eight o’clock on 
the evening of the 6th of February, in three columns. 
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ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ENGLISH ANU FRENCH CKUlSl-.US. 


ances under the walls of the city, was in reality six 
miles to the northward of it. His front line of de¬ 
fence was situated on the north side of the Cauvery, 
in rear of a strong bound-hedge, or wide belt of 
thorny plants, about 1,000 yards above the isle on 
which the city stands. This was defended by 
redoubts, armed with heavy cannon, and by his 
field-train, and troops posted to the best advantage. 
Altogether, there appeared on the works about 
1,000 pieces of ordnance.* 

Within the enclosure, at its north-western ex¬ 
tremity, says another account, was an eminence with 
a well-constructed redoubt, and at different parts 

• Ann. Rep.. 1703 . 


The right column he assigned to General 
Medows; the left to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton 
Maxwell; the centre he led in person, with Lieu 
lenant-Coionels James Stuart and the Hon. John 
Knox (son of Lord Ranfurly), afterwards drownec 
near Jamaica when a major-general. Medows was 
to penetrate the enemy's left, and, while directing 
every effort towards the centre, was to endeavoui 
to open and to preserve the communication wit! 
Lord Cornwallis’s division. A part of the latter 
under Colonel Stuart, was to hew a passage througl 
the centre of the enemy’s camp, and from thenc( 
to menace the works on the island, while Colone 
Maxwell, with the left wing, was to force the work) 
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on the Carigat Hill, from which he was to descend, 
turn the ^ight of tihe main division, and unite with 
Colonel Stuart. If executed with success, it was 
confidently anticipated that these movements would 
completely overthrow the enemy. The corps com- 
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Bengal, and Captain Ross, 01 the Royal Artillery, 
with a detachment of two subalterns and fifty 
European artillerymen, with spikes and hammers 
from the park, accompanied the centre and smaller 
parties—the two other columns. 


THE ORDERS OF THE DAY. 



PLAN OF rilE ATTACK UN SERlNGArATAM. 


posing the centre were the 52nd, with two Highland 
regiments; the right consisted of the 36th and 
76th; the left was composed of the 72nd High¬ 
landers. The native troops were divided in equal 
proportions to each column. 

“In addition to the troops detailed in the 
orders,” wrote Cornwallis, in his and Getteral 

Orders*of the Day^ .“Major Montague, of the 


“The troops had just been dismissed from the 
evening parade at six oVlock, when the above orders 
were communicated, upon which they were directed 
to fall in again with their arms and ammunition. 

“By eight, the divisions were formed, and 
marched out in front of the camp, each in a 
column by half companies, with intervals in the 
order directed for their march. 
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“ The number of fighting men was, at the utmost, 
2,800 Europeans and 5,900 natives. The officers 
commanding divisions, on finding that their guides 
and scaling-ladders had arrived, and that every 
corps ^as in its proper place, proceeded, as 
appointed, at half an hour past eight o’clock. 

“ The evening was calm and serene; the troops 
moved on in determined silence, and the full 
moon, which had just risen, promised to light 
them to success. 

“ The right column was conducted by Captain 
Beatson of the Guides; the centre column by 
Captain Allen of the Guides, and Lieutenant 


Macleod of the Intelligence Department ; and 
harcarrahs (native spies), who had been within the 
enemy’s lines, were sent both to these and the 
left column. 

“Tippoo’s pickets, having made no attempt 
to interrupt the reconnoitring parties in the fore¬ 
noon, he probably did not expect so early a visit 
The distance of our camp seemed a circum¬ 
stance favourable to his security; and he did not, 
perhaps, imagine that Lord Cornwallis would 
attack his lines till strengthened by the armies 
commanded by General Abcrcromby and Purseram 
Bhow.” 


CHAPTER LX. 

tippoo’s camp attacked.—SERINGAPATAM liLOCKED UP.—TIPPOO ATTEMPTS TO NEGOCIATE. 


When the columns of attack began to move to the 
front, the tents were struck, and preparations were 
made to defend the camp in case of an attack. 
Our pickets, with the field-pieces, quarter, rear, and 
camp guards, were all under arms, with orders “ to 
stand fast," and, prepared for any casualty, were 
drawn up in rear. Cornwallis kept his allies 
ignorant of his intentions until the last moment, 
and then they became filled with consternation at 
the idea of a small body of infantry only attacking 
the great camp of the terrible Tippoo, with all its 
guns and defences. 

Onward went the three columns steadily, under 
the brilliant light of the modn, and between ten 
and eleven o’clock, the centre, led by Cornwallis, 
sword in hand, when within a mile of the prickly 
bound hedge, came upon a body of Tippoo’s cavalry, 
w’ith a brigade of rocketeers. The former, aston¬ 
ished to find themselves suddenly face to face with 
a column of infantry, wheeled round their horses, 
and galloped off to alarm the lines, leaving the 
rocket-men to defend themselves as they best could. 
They showered their fiery missiles, but they flashed 
high overhead like meteors, and fell in the rear of 
the column, which pressed steadily on, with the 
grenadiers of the 71st Highlanders, under Captain 
Lindsay, in the van. 

At this time, our left column was seen ascending 
the Carigat Hill, whkh instantly became topped 
with a circle of flashing musketry. Inspired by this, 
the centre passed on with such extraordinary vigour 


in imrsuit of the retreating cavalry and dispersed 
rocketeers, that after twice crossing the Lockany, 
which covered the right wing of the enemy, ii 
reached the camp in fifteen minutes after them. 
“Captain Lindsay, with the grenadiers of the 71st, 
attempted to push into the bodv of the place ; but 
was prevented by the raising of a drawbridge a few 
minutes before he advanced. Here he was joined 
by some grenadiers and light infantry of the 52nd 
and 76th Regiments. With this united force he 
pushed into the Llal Bang (Lai Baghy or Garden 
of Pearls), where he was fiercely attacked by a 
body of the enemy, whom he quickly drove back 
with the bayonet. His numbers were soon after 
increased by the grenadier company of the 74lh 
Highlanders, when he attempted to force his way 
into the pettah, or town; but was opposed by such 
overwhelming numbers, that he did not succeed. 
He took post in a small redoubt, where he main¬ 
tained himself till morning, when he moved to 
the north bank of the river, and joined Lieutenant- 
Colonels Knox and Baird, and the troops who 
formed the left attack.’’* 

The right column, from the nature 'bf the ground 
over which it had to advance, had been compelled 
to make a great circuit; thus it was unable to 
reach the hedge till long after eleven o'clock; 
nevertheless, it ultimately forced its way so much 
farther to the right than the plan of Cornwallis had 
contemplated, tlfet the triple attack was far from 
* General Stewart» vol. il, 
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being simultaneous. Led by the resolute General 
Medow^s, it burst through the dense and prickly 
hedge, near where the centre column had entered, 
and, taking ground to the right, hurled its strength 
against the chief redoubt, on which the left of 
the Mysoreans relied greatly for their defence. 
The moon, at this juncture, seemed to shine out with 
greater brilliance, and the great marble dome of a 
white mosque that crowned a hill became, as it 
were, a kind of central beacon to our troops. The 
conflict was raging now from the left to the centre, 
aftd from thence to the right, where the Mysoreans, 
in the White Mosque Redoubt, were quite prepared 
for us, and threw into Medows’ column a heavy 
fire of grape and musketry, which made it reel and 
stagger, for th*e dead and wounded were falling 
fast on c\^ry hafid; and this steady fire revealed, 
with terrible distinctness, the outlines of the works 
to be attacked. 

Some of our troops fought at a great disadvan¬ 
tage, having wetted their ammunition when fording 
tlie Cauvery. These were particularly some com¬ 
panies of H.M. 52nd and 141I1 Bengal Infantry.* 
General Martin Hunter, in his Journal, omits all 
mention of the brilliance of the moonlight, and 
says that the night was so dark, that the first in¬ 
timation the 52nd had of being near the enemy 
“ was the tom-toms, followed by cheering and a 
volley.” 

By daybreak, General Medows, with the right 
column, found himself master of the field; but 
being ignorant of the operations of the other two 
columns, he was unable to proceed. The main 
object of Cornwallis, with the centre, was to gain 
possession of the island, into which he intended to 
pass with the fugitives. After entering the lines, 
the van of this column soon dispersed tlie enemy, 
and passed the sultan’s tent, which was empty, 
having been hastily abandoned. The 52nd and 
the two Highland regiments then pressed forward 
to the river in two great 'masses, and crossed, 
overpowering all who opposed them. At this 
moment, Captain Archdeacon, who commanded a 
battalion of Bengal sepoys, was killed. As he was 
greatly beloved by his men, they fell into disorder, 
and recoiled on the 71st Highlanders, at the very 
time when Major Stair Dalrymple was preparing 
to attack the Sultan’s Redoubt, and thus impeded 
the movement The redoubt, however, was 
attacked and carried, and the command of it given 
to Captain Hugh Sibbald, of the Macleod High¬ 
landers, whose company led the attack. During 
the whole of that day’s hard figlfting he held it with 
• only ^00 Highlanders and fifty sepoys, “repulsing 

• Dirom's Narrative. 
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thousands after thousands.” He was killed in the 
work, the name of which, by order of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, was changed from the Sultan’s to Sibbald's 
Redoubt. In the obstinate defence of it, his men 
consumed their ammunition, when, by a fortunate 
circumstance, two loaded bullocks of the enemy, 
frightened by the firing, broke loose from their 
drivers, and taking shelter in the ditch of this 
redoubt, afforded an ample and seasonable supply 
of cartridges. 

The command of this important post was now 
assumed by Major Francis Skelly, of the 74th 
Highlanders. The sultan seemed determined to 
recover the redoubt, because it bore his own name, 
and sent his French corps, 350 strong, under 
M. Vigie, to attack it; but they met with no better 
success than their predecessors, and, notwith¬ 
standing their superior discipline, were signally 
repulsed. From that time, Tippoo, who connected 
possession of the post with the fate of the day, 
began to lose heart. 

A strong body of the centre column, led by 
Colonel Monson, failing to force an entrance at 
tile eastern gate of Seringapatam, proceeded 
through the island, to an extensive bazaar, where 
they made a slaughter of all they found. This 
party was speedily followed by another, of three 
companies, under Colonel Knox of the 36th Foot, 
who, instead of approaching the city, led it through 
the rajah’s garden, and from thence proceeded to 
the capture of the Shah Ganjaum suburb, taking, as 
he went along, several batteries in reverse; he thus 
enabled Colonel Baird, with a few of the 7 ist High¬ 
landers, who had discovered a practicable ford, to 
effect a solid lodgment on the enemy's side of the 
Cauvery. Another body of men, under Captain 
Morton Hunter of* the 52nd, crossed the river and 
took post in the rajah’s garden; but as soon as their 
position was discovered, they were attacked by the 
enemy in such force, that they were compelled 
to recross the river with precipitation, and rejoin 
Lord Cornwallis, who, by this time had headed 
more than one bayonet charge, and been wounded 
in the hand. By this time, General Medow.s, with 
his division, was seen in full possession of the 
Carigat Hill, to which his lordship at once 
repaired, and took up a position, where his small 
corps could not be surrounded. 

As was anticipated, the attack over night had 
taken Tippoo completely by surprise. His gor¬ 
geous tent had been pitch^ in the rear of the 
centre of his position, and very near the path by 
which the head of the centre column entered, 
and he had just left the place, after taking his 
evening meal in the Sultan’s Redoubt. On the 
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first alarm he leaped into his saddle, and by a mass 
of fugitives careering past, was first made aware 
that his centre was penetrated, and that by the 
advance of a column to the great ford, his retreat 
was about to be cut off. There was not a moment 
to be lost, and he had barely passed the ford when 
already the column was close upon it. 

On reaching the shelter of the fort, he seated 
himself in a lozenge-shaped work at its north-cast 
angle, where, while the fight went on around him, 
and the din of cannon and musketry rang on every 
side, he remained quietly issuing his orders till 
daylight. Then, on reckoning his losses in the 
morning, it was found that they amounted to tlic 
startling nilmber of 23,000 men, killed, wounded, 
and missing. The latter was the heaviest item, for 
no less than 10,000 Chelas, or native Hindoos, 
whom he had forced to become military slaves, 
abandoned him in the confusion, and wdth their 
arms and accoutrements, fled to the wild forests of 
Coorg. 

As yet, the only positions we actually possessed 
were the unfinished work on the Carigat Hill, the 
redoubt in the north-west corner of the bound 
hedge, Sibbald’s Redoubt (midway between the 
mosque and the Carigat Hill), and a post helil by 
Colonel Stuart, at the eastern extremity of the 
island. Tippoo, after the failure of several attempts 
to recover these two last, abandoned all the other 
redoubts within the enclosure, as if in a fit of 
sullen despair; and by this movement allowed 
the preliminary preparations for the siege to be 
begun forthwith. 

Our losses during the whole of this hard day’s 
fighting, amounted to only 535 killed, wounded, and 
missing. Tippoo’s, as roughly stated, we have 
already given; but to these must be added eighty 
pieces of cannon, which fell into our hands ;* 
thirty-six of these were brass. Wc also captured 
many standards, and a vast quantity of arms of 
every description. 

The island on which the city and fortress stand, 
remained now to be the only theatre of contest. 
All else that belonged to Tippoo, even his mag¬ 
nificent gardens, were in our possession, and he 
was now shut up in the narrow limits of the citadel. 
Within the bound hedge,- our troops found great 
stores of forage, with grain and pulse for the 
cattle; the Lai Bagk^ or “ Garden of Pearls,” 
supplied all the timber necessary for the works of 
the siege; while the palace connected with it—a 
magnificent edifice, with all its colonnades and 
curiously carved arches—with the buildings of the 
fakirs, erected round the tomb of Hyder, were 
• “Hist. Rcc. 5and I'oot.’' 


used by Lord Cornwallis for the reception of his 
sick and wounded. 

On its two principal sides, the city of Seringar 
patam was now fully invested; and from our camp, 
more especially the posts of the outlying pickets, its 
bold defences and stately edifices were distinctly seen 
in all their details. On all hands, the pioneers and 
working parties were busy; the tall, shady cypresses 
and rich fruit trees of the Lai Bagh were all hewn 
down, and sawn into gabions or twisted into fascines, 
and the once wonderful garden soon became a 
scene of desolation. Many of Tippoo’s soldiers 
came into the camp of Cornwallis. “ His sepoys 
threw down their arms in great numbers, and, 
taking advantage of the night, went ofT in every 
direction to the various countries ^.^herc they had 
been impressed or enlisted; manv cam" into our 
camp, and that continued to be the case during 
the siege. . . . Fifty-seven of the foreigners in 
Tipj'ioo’s service took advantage of the battle of 
the 6th and 7th of February, to quit his service 
and come over to our army. Among them were 
Monsieur Blevette, an old man, who was his chief 
artificer, or engineer, and Monsieur Lafolic, his 
French interjiretcr, both of whom had been long 
in his father’s service. Monsieur Heron, who was 
taken at Bangalore, and released on his parole, to 
enable him to bring away his family, also took this 
0[)i)0rtunity to fulfil his promises; several other 
])cople of some note were likewise of the number; 
some of them were the artificers sent to Tippoo 
from France, when his ambassadors returned in 
1789. Thirty of the foreigners, headed by Josepli 
Pedro, a Portuguese, who held the rank of caj)tain 
in Tippoo’s service, engaged immediately with the 
Mahrattas. The remains of the sultan’s army, 
which had withdrawn in the course of the day and 
night of tlie 7th, were collected on the morning of 
the Sth, his infantry on the glacis, and within the 
outworks of the fort; his baggage and cavalry on 
the south side of the river towards Mysore. The 
crowd in and about the fort (? citadel) was very 
great; but his army never again encamped in 
order, or made any formidable appearance.”* 

Immediate preparations for the siege were made. 
Three European regiments and seven battalions of 
sepoys, \vith a great artillery force, at once en¬ 
vironed the place, preventing alike ingress and 
egress; and on the 9th of February, couriers 
announced the arrival of the Bombay column 
(whicli Floyd’s cavalry went out to meet), under 
Sir Robert Abercromby, with the 73rd and 75 th 
Highland Regiments, the 77 th, and some native 
troops—in all about 6,000 men—so that now there 

Major Dymodc. 
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were jio less thai^five battalions in the kilt before 
Seringapatam. Some accounts, which seem to be 
erroneous, date the arrival of this column some 
days later in the month. 

Tippoo, seeing the desperation of his position, 
once more attempted to negociate, and, as a pre¬ 
liminary step, he determined to release Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, who, with a handful of men, 
had surrendered to him at Coimbatore, on the 
express condition that they were to march to 
Palaghaut, a condition which Tippoo, as usual, 
shifmelessly violated by casting them into his 
dungeons at Seringapatam. On the evening of 
the 8th of February, these officers were introduced 
to the sultan, whom they found in a small tent on 
the south glacis'of the citadel, plainly attired, and 
with but f<^ att^dants. After acquainting them 
with the fact of their release, he asked Mr. Chalmers 
(whom he conceived to be a relative of Cornwallis, 
or at least an officer of higher than subaltern rank) 
if he would see the Governor-General on re-, 
turning to the camp. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he put a letter into that officer’s hands, 
saying it was on the subject of peace, and even 
begging Chalmers to assist him in obtaining it. 
The hypocrite affirmed solemnly that it had never 
been his wish to break with the British, and that, 
from the commencement of hostilities, he had been 
extremely anxious for the restoration of peace. He 
expressed a wish that Mr. Chalmers would return 
witli the answer, and concluded by presenting him 
w'ith two shawls and 500 rupees.* 

The letter attempted to justify the capture of 
the little garrison of Coimbatore, on the plea that 
Kummer-ud-Deen, the officer who took that place, 
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“ had not engaged to liberate them, ^but only 
promised to recommend their liberation.” Earl 
Cornwallis asserted, this to be a falsehood, and, 
while he upbraided Tippoo with the stem fact that 
the garrison were kept in chains, he agreed, with 
the concurrence of the Nizam and Mahrattas, te 
receive the envoy. 

“ By the Treaty of Mangalore, every European 
prisoner then in Mysore ought to have been 
delivered up, and yet it was perfectly well known 
that numbers of prisoners, whose release was thus 
stipulated for, were pining in its dungeons. Some, 
indeed, had been freed from misery by the atrocious 
assassinations already described; but others, in¬ 
cluding several whom Suffren, the French adrhiral, 
had infamously consigned to the tender mercies of 
Hyder, were still alive. The fact was indisputable ; 
for not only had some, who had recently escaped 
from Chittledroog, revealed the horrors of the 
prison-house in which their companions were still 
detained, but in Shah Ganjaum, on its capture only 
two days before, besides a considerable portion 
of the garrison of Coimbatore, twenty-seven Euro¬ 
pean captives, some of them Suffren’s victims, had 
been discovered and set at liberty. Antecedent, 
therefore, to the least concession to such a faithless 
barbarian as Tippoo, he ought to have been made 
to understand that nothing but the instant re¬ 
lease of every prisoner unlawfully detained, could 
avert or delay the ruin now impending over 
him.” 

One of Tippoo’s most barbarous murders, was 
that of Dr. Alexander Home, of the 36th Regi- 
ment, whom he put to death in Nundydroog in 
January, 1792.* 


TIPP 06 <S CAPTIVES. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

TIPPOO HUMBLED.—SUES FOR PEACE.—SURRENDER OF THE HOSTAGES.—CLOSE OF THE WAR 

WITH MYSORE. 


While Tippoo was thus openly seeking to negociate 
with Lord Cornwallis, he thought, by a masterstroke 
in policy, to end the war in another fashion, by com¬ 
passing the destruction of that personage. On the 
very morning on which lie had released Lieutenants 
Nash and Chalmers, he summoned the chief officers 
,of his Stable Horse, or guards, and harangued 

• Ann. 1792. 


them on the expediency of the meditated assassina¬ 
tion, by which they might have the gloiy of ending 
the war by a single stroke; and his hearers pledged 
themselves never to return till they had done the 
deed, and they retired in succession, after receiving 
each some betel from Tippoo's hand. On the 
same day and the following, small parties of his 

• Scofs Magazine, 1793. 
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horsemen, after being duly drugged and maddened 
by bhangs to the requisite pitch of recklessness and 
daring, were observed to cross the Cauvery at the 
ford near Arikera, and by the morning of the loth, 
a considerable body of them got round our left 
wing undiscovered, their destination being the tent 
of Lord Cornwallis, which was in rear of the Carigat 
Hill, and known by its distinguishing flag. The 
situation was so exposed, that it seemed quite 
possible to make a dash at it, and gain the head 
of the Governor-General to lay at the feet of 
Tippoo. These detached parties of horse did not, 
at first, attract much attention, as they were sup¬ 
posed to belong to the Nizam’s army. 

After riding about for some time, they drew near 
our park of artillery, and, with an affected, casual 
air, inquired of some gun-lascars which w^as the 
tent of the Burra Sahib. Supposing that they 
meant Colonel Duff, who commanded the artillery, 
the lascars indicated his tent; then they unsheathed 
their tulwars, put spurs to their horses, and dashed, 
with shouts, towards it. These actions excited 
the suspicions of some sepoy recruits, wiio were 
encamped in rear of the guns. They at once 
nished to their muskets, and poured in a volley 
which prostrated many of Tippoo’s cavalry, and 
compelled the rest to take to immediate and 
ignominious flight* After this, l.,ord Cornwallis, 
who had hitherto contented himself with two 
sentries, native troopers of the body-guard, was 
compelled to have a captain’s guard mounted over 
his tent every night 

On the 18th of February, Major Stair Dalrymple, 
with the 7ist Highlanders and the i3lh Bengal 
Infantry, crossed the Cauvery at nine p.m., and, to 
draw attention from our working parties who were 
about to break ground, fell suddenly upon Tippoo’s 
cavalry camp. Captain James Robertson, with his 
company of the 71st, entered it “undiscovered, 
and with the bayonet killed upwards of 100 troopers 
and double that number of horses, and retired 
without molestation, and without the loss of a 
man.” t The enemy rushed to arms, but Robertson 
fired into them several random volleys to increase 
their confusion. The effect of this in the citadel 
was instantaneous. Showers of red rockets soared 
high in the air; blue lights were burned, and all 
the bastions seemed ablaze, as a general assault 
was expected. Dalrymple returned to camp by 
four o’clock next morning. By this time the first 
trench was being opened within 800 yards of the 
walls, and by the 21st the traverses,were finished, 
and the advances carried on with spirit and energy. 
Meanwhile the anger of Tippoo was expressed by 

• Ann. Rtg., 1792. + tbid. 


a continued discharge of cannon^ from the citadel, 
directed to the islandf the redoubts, and every post 
and party of ours within range. • Some of his shot 
reached the camp, and seemed as if aimed 
at the lent of Cornwallis ; but, in most instances, 
the distance rendered his cannonade almost in¬ 
effectual. 

On the 22nd, General Abercromby, with the 
Bombay army, conceiving it necessary to take 
possession of an evacuated redoubt and grove 
sifuated between his camp and the citadel, pro¬ 
ceeded to capture them, but their possession was 
hotly disputed by a body of Mysoreans, consisting 
chiefly of dismounted cavalry; and though the 
British were in the end victorious, it was not until 
they had 104 meii killed and wounded. 

During the nights of the 22nd a,nd 23rd February, 
new works were erected, and two breaching- 
batteries (one of twenty and the other of twelve 
guns), would have been ready to open by the ist 
of March. Purseram Show’s Mahratta force of 
20,000 cavalry, several thousand infantry, and thirty 
guns, was expected daily, together with that of Major 
Cuppage from the neighbourhood of Coimbatore, 
consisting of 400 Europeans and three battalions of 
sepoys; and all this at a time when Tippoo had 
been compelled to send off to Mysore his cavalry, 
all his artificers and camp-followers. So now tlie 
British army was nobly supplied and in great 
strength, while the humbled Tippoo was in want of 
everything. 

On the night of the 23rd, General Abercromby 
moved into a ravine, between the citadel and the 
grove so lately contested, and made a lodgment there. 

: Near that point there was commenced a battery for 
throwing shells and red-hot shot into Seringapatani. 
By the following night, our batteries were armed 
with sixty guns and mortars. The weight of metal 
was sufficient for breaching, and the means for 
setting the whole place in flames were ample and 
certain. 

The 24th of February was a day full of deep 
interest to the besieged and besiegers alike. The 
former crushed, drooping, and despondent, expected 
at an early period to hear the thunder of the 
breaching batteries, the crash of salvoes and falling 
masonry, and to see mosque and temple speedily 
sheeted with flame. The latter were full of 
hoi)e, and eager to avenge the sufferings and 
murders of their countrymen, for many there were 
in the army, who, like Colonel Baird, had endured 
the honors of captivity in Seringapatam. Many of 
the soldiers, too, were looking forward to enrich¬ 
ment by the pillage of the stormed city. Orders, 
were now suddenly issued to cease working in the 
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trenches, and to abstain from all acts of hostility. 
But at the same moment, ‘‘Tippoo, ever treacherous, 
even when treachery .brought little advantage and 
much peril to himself,” levelled every possible 
gun to bear upon the trenches; and this fire, with 
that of musketry from every available point, killed 
and wounded many of our officers and men. 

This acf was a direct contravention of the articles 
of armistice signed the night before. Cornwallis sent 
rei)eated flags of truce and angry remonstrances, but 
Tippoo continued to fire in this reckless manner 
till noon, his aim being to make his people believe 
that he had dictated the terms of peace. On the 
same day, Cornwallis, by a proclamation, announced 
the cessation of hostilities; but ordered that the 
same vigilance as heretofore was to be cvcrywiicre 
observed, so strong a suspicion had he of Tippoo’s 
treachery. 

On the night of the 23rd, the sultan had signed 
the preliminaries, accepting the terms dictated by 
the victor; and though severe, they were not more 
so than the character of the vanquished deserved. 
The contest between us and Tippoo was, at a later 
period, to be renewed on several disputes, of which 
the present treaty laid the foundation. Its terms 
were these :— 

“ I. One half of the dominions of which Tippoo 
Sultan was in possession before the war, to be ceded 
to the allies from the countries adjacent, according 
to their situation, 

“ 2. Three crores and thirty lacs of rupees 
(^,^’3,300,000) to be paid by Tippoo Sultan, cither 
in gold mohurs, pagodas, or bullion. 

“ 3. All prisoners of the four powers, from the 
time of Hyder Ali, to be unequivocally restored. 

“ 4, Two of Tippoo Sultan’s eldest sons to be 
given as hostages for a due^ performance of tlie 
treaty, 

5. When they shall arrive in camp with the 
articles of this treaty under the seal of the sultan, 
a counterpart shall be sent from the allies, hostilities 
shall cease, and terms of a treaty of alliance and 
perpetual friendship shall be adjusted.” 

On the 23rd, Tippoo had assembled the chief 
sirdirs and officers of his army, and sworn them on 
the Koran to afford him their undisguised advice as 
to whether there should be peace or war. Their 
voices were almost unanimously for peace; ” but 
the tidings of it excited the greatest indignation in 
the breasts of our soldiers, who loathed Tippoo with 
a hate and desire for vengeance which they longed 
to gratify. So strong w.-is this feeling, that it was 
with difficulty they coiild be restrained from con¬ 
tinuing their work *in the trenches, though Corn¬ 
wallis sought to soothe it by praising, in general 
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orders, the firmness and valour all ranks had 
exhibited. He also announced his intentioir " to 
take upon himself to order a handsome gratuity to 
be distributed to them in the same proportions as 
prize money, from the sum that Tippoo had bound 
himself to pay to the Company.” 

On the 26th, the young hostages left the fort, 
each mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, 
and Indian history never before recorded a scene 
more touching and striking. The ramjjarts were 
crowded with soldiers and citizens, whose sym¬ 
pathies were deeply excited; while the grim Tippoo 
liimself was on the bastion above the great entrance, 
wlicn even he found a difficulty in concealing his 
profound emotion. As the elephants issued from 
the archway, the cannon of Serin^patam thundered 
forth a salute, and, as they approached the British 
lines, Duff’s artillery fired twenty-one rounds. By 
our negociator. Captain Sir John Kennaway, Bart, 
and the vakeels of the Nizam and Mahrattas, and 
by a guard of honour, they were met near our out¬ 
posts, and with all respect conveyed within the 
lines. Each was seated in a howdah of chased 
^Iver. HarcarrahSy or Brahmin messengers of 
trust, headed the procession, and seven standard- 
bearers, each carrying a small green bannerole dis¬ 
played on a rocket-pole. After these marched 100 
))ikemcn, wliose weapons were inlaid with silver, 
'riicir escort was a squadron of horse, with 200 
sepoys. They were rec'.eived by the troops in line, 
with presented arms, drums beating, and officers in 
front saluting. 

Attended by his staff and the colonels of regi¬ 
ments, Earl Cornwallis received them at tlie 
entrance of his tent, where, after they had de¬ 
scended from their howdahs, he embraced them, 
and led them in, taking each by the hand. Abdul 
Kalik, the eldest, was only ten years of age; the 
younger, Mooza-ud-Deen, w*as only two; but, having 
been educated with care, the spectators were sur¬ 
prised to find in these children all the reserve, the 
politeness, and attention of maturer years.^ 

When Cornwallis had placed one on each side 
of him as he sat, Gholaura Ali, the principal vakeel 
of Tippoo, surrendered them formally, saying:— 

“ These children were this morning the sons of my 
master, the sultan ; their situation is now changed, 
and they must look up to your lordship as their 
father.” 

Cornwallis then assured the vakeel that his pro¬ 
tection should be amply extended to his interesting 
liostages; and he spoke so kindly and cheerfully to 
the two little boys, that he at once won their con¬ 
fidence. They wore flowing robes of white muslin, 

* Major Divom, &o. 
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with red turbans, in which each had a spray of the 
richest pearls. Round their necks were strings of 
the same jewels, to which was suspended a pendant, 
consisting of an emerald and ruby of great size, 
surrounded by diamonds. To each prince, Lord 
Cornwallis gave a gold watch. In return, he 
was presented with a fine Persian sword; then 
bctel-nut and otto of roses were distributed ; a 
fuzee and pair of pistols were given to the elder 
child, after which they were conducted to their 
own tents, under a guard of honour. 

Thus ended a war during which the British, with 
their allies, had wrested from the enemy seventy 
fortresses, 800 pieces of cannon, ])laccd /lors dc 
combat^ or dispersed at least 50,000 men, and 
obtained the cession of half of the sultan's 
dominions. • ^ 

On the morning of the 28th, the cannon of 
Scringapatam again thundered from the walls, as 
Tippoo fired a salute to announce his satisfaction 
at the treatment his sons received, though there 
was a strong suspicion that he had actually mur¬ 
dered many of his British ])risoncrs, after the pre¬ 
liminary treaty of ])eace had been signed ; and that 
others were still retained in secret dungeons. Ten 
sepoy prisoners, each with his right hand struck off, 
were sent back to our camp. 

On the 19th of March, the young princes, at ten 
in the morning, delivered the definitive treaty to 
Lord Cornwallis; but the vakeels of the Nizam 
and Mahrattas, as if to show discourtesy to the 
fallen, were late in tlicir attendance. “At length, 
on their coming, the eldest prince receiving two of 
the copies of the treaty, returned to him by Lord 
Cornwallis, delivered a copy to each of the vakeels 
of the other powers, which he did with great man¬ 
liness ; but evidently with more constraint and 
dissatisfaction than he had performed the first part 
of the ceremony. One of the vakeels (the Mah- 
ratta) afterwards muttering something on the 
subject, the boy asked him at what he grumbled, 
and without giving him time to answer, said, ‘ they 
might well be silent, as certainly their masters had 
no reason to be displeased.* These may not be 
the precise words, but something passed to that 
effect, which did great honour to the boy’s man¬ 
liness and spirit. The princes having completed 
the ceremony and delivered this final testimony of 
their father's submission, took their leave and 
returned to their tents; and thus ended the last 
scene of this important war.” * 

Nothing remained now but for the allied armies 
to begin each their homeward march, and leave 
Tippoo to brood over his disasters, and scheme 
* Major Dirom's Narrative. 


out future vengeance. On the 26th of March, the 
British troops, having with tliem the hostage 
princes, who were not to be given up till Tippoo's 
obligations under the treaty were performed, com¬ 
menced moving towards Bangalore, from whence 
they proceeded to the Pednaigdurgum Pass, where 
the Bengal troops were ordered to their own pre¬ 
sidency, In the beginning of May, the army 
descended the Ghauts (a word applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately in India, to a ford, a ferry, or a defile), 
arriving soon after at Vellore, where the com- 
mandcr-in-chief arranged the cantonments of the 
troops, and proceeded to Madras, for the purpose 
of destroying, by one bold stroke, the remains 
of French influence in the Carnatic—war having 
been declared against France at home. 

On his arrival there, he found, however, that 
the result he meditated had already been achieved; 
and that, throughout the whole of the vast penin¬ 
sula of Hindostan, Britain alone, of all European 
nations, maintained an attitude of power. By the 
Titli of June, tidings had come of that war 
which was eventually to wrap all Europe in the 
flames of strife; and, already orders had been 
issued to take possession of Chandernagorc, and all 
the French factories in the presidency of Bengal. 
These orders were obeyed with ease; but more 
trouble was anticipated at Madras, where Pondi¬ 
cherry had again been put in a state of complete 
defence; but before Cornwallis could reach the 
scene of operations, they were over. 

On the nth of July, 1793, Colonel Floyd 
arrived before the fortress, and, to blockade it 
on the land side, encamped in a thick wood, where 
the tigers were so numerous, that the natives were 
afraid to venture into it; while Admiral Cornwallis 
environed the place by sea. Eventually the com¬ 
mand of the troops Tievolvcd upon Colonel John 
Braithwaite, who had only opened fire from his 
first batteries for a few hours, when the insubordi¬ 
nation and licentiousness of the garrison, already 
corrupted by tlie vilest principles of democracy and 
irreligion, compelled the governor, General Char- 
mont, to hoist the white flag on the 22nd of 
August. Even after it was hoisted, they fired some 
shells and killed several of our soldiers. 

During the night they were guilty of every 
species of outrage. On the following morning, a 
number of them environed the house of General 
Charmont, and threatened to hang him before the 
door, when he made application to Colonel Braith¬ 
waite to save him from the Republicans. 

Rushing in, our soldiers bayoneted them on 
every hand, rescued the governor, and preserved 
the inhabitants from further outrage; so thus, once 
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more was the British flag displayed on the walls of 
Pondicherry.* 

The Nabob of the Carnatic, whose dominions 
were held by our troops, had proved very irregular 
in his subsidies during the war with Mysore; and 
hence Cornwallis, acting precisely as Hastings would 
have done, appointed his own officers to collect the 
revenue, and paid it into the treasury of the Com¬ 
pany, who, but for this measure, could not have 
carried on the war to its termination. “ The 
course of events, and absolute necessity, had forced 
the pacifically disposed Lord Cornwallis into the 
war with Tippoo Sultan, and into a scries of 
measures very contrary to the wishes, the policy, 
and the system of non-interference and non- 
aggrandisement, of the British Legislature and 
Government. But it had been well remarked, that 
this self-evident necessity was not followcil by the 
conclusion, that the same causes might again pro¬ 
duce the same effects; and that a general im¬ 
pression was made in Kngland, that his lordship 
had placed the affairs of the Company on the true 
footing of security and strength, which had been so 
long desired—that, for the future, nothing woi^ld 
be requisite, but mild, moderate, and conciliatory 
counsels in the Governor-General and the local 
authorities to secure the lasting tranquillity and 
prosperity of the British Empire in India.” 


I All the really great efforts of Cornwallis, says 
Sir John Malcolm, had ever been made with extra¬ 
ordinary success. Though some of the smaller 
reforms which he essayed were perhaps failures, he 
left behind him among the native population a good 
and honourable name. In the military and civil 
establishments he effected many radical reforms ; 
but then he had that unity of power, and that 
literal control over all the presidencies alike—that 
absolute authority, which the less fortunate Hastings 
had never possessed. 

He devoted a few months to the settlement of 
certain civil affairs, in which the Nabob of the 
Carnatic and his creditors were concerned, after 
which, finding it necessary to return to Bengal, 
where Mr. (then Sir John) Shcrc had succeeded 
him as Governor-General, he set ,sail early in 
October, 1793, for England, quitting the shores of 
India, amid the regret of all ranks and classes of 
men. Tlie reception that awaited him was fully 
commensurate with the great services he had per¬ 
formed to the Company and his country. He 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
though the Opposition were never weary of extolling 
the virtues and deploring the misfortunes of the 
Tiger of Mysore, The king created him a marquis 
of Gjeat Britain, and he was appointed Master- 
General of the Ordnance, 
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Sir John Shore, Bart, (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth), the old friend of Warren Hastings, also 
the warm friend and future biographer of Sir 
William Jones, the learned and upright judge at 
Calcutta, was worthily chosen successor to the 
Marquis of Cornwallis as Governor-General of 
India. The appointment of the latter to that high 
office was the first in which a previous connection 
with the Company had been deemed unnecessary, 
and its success had gone far to confirm the idea, 
that all such appointments in future should be 
made upon the same principle: yet the king, in 
a letter to Mr, Henry Dundas on the 5th of 

* '* Rec. 52nd Foot." 


September, 1792, expressed his opinion that no 
more proper person to fill the office of Governor- 
General, or more likely to follow the policy of 
Cornwallis, could be found than Sir John Shore. 

He possessed abundant local knowledge of India, 
and was particularly skilled in the revenue of that 
country. He was by nature industrious, pacific, 
and conciliatory, and inspired by a very high sense 
of religion. ** It was laid down to him as a rule, 
that the dictates of justice, no less than those of 
economy, prescribed to the Company a system of 
non-interference with the internal affairs, or mutual 
differences of the native states; unless when inter¬ 
ference should be required by the paramount duty 
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of preserving the tranquillity and integrity of the 
Company’s own dominions.” 

Like his’friend, Warren Hastings, Sir John Shore 
had sprung from an old family of Cavalier principles, 
and, like Daylesford, their lands had been lost in 
the great civil war. The name of Shore, which is 
of considerable antiquity in Derby, appears among 
the gentry of that shire in the reign of Henry VL, 
and one represented Derby in Parliament so early 
as the time of Richard II.; but the immediate 
predecessor of the new Governor-General was 
John Shore of Snitterton, in the i)ari.sh of Darley, 
near Matlock. “John Shore purchased of the 
Sachcverells, in the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth, ‘the Manor of Snitterton, and several 
premises and lands in Snitterton, "Wcnslcy, and 
Darley,’ and j^robably resided at Snitterton Hall, a 
venerable and raoSt-girt mansion at the foot of 
Okcr.”* 

His son, Sir John Shore, who was knighted by 
Charles II., entered his ^pedigree and arms at the 
time of Dugdale’s visitation, and died in iCSo. 
His great-grandson John, son of Thomas Shore of 
Melton in Suffolk, was born in 1751 in London, 
and educated at Harrow, where, among his 
class-fellows were Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
Nathaniel Halked, destined, like himself, for future 
fame; and with the latter he renewed his inter¬ 
course in after years, both at home and in India. ^Ve 
are told that his diligence and keen perception of 
the beauties of the classics soon recommended him 
to Dr. Sumner at Harrow, where he mastered Virgil 
and Homer, Cicero, Horace, and Sophocles. He 
also acquired with success the French and Portu¬ 
guese languages; and, being early destined for the 
Indian Civil Service, after being placed in an 
academy at Hoxton, where he became versed in 
book-keeping and merchants’ accounts, he sailed 
for the land of his labours at the age of seventeen, 
and reached Madras on the i8th of May, 1769, 
from whence he proceeded to Bengal, and was soon 
appointed assistant to the Council at Moorsheda- 
bad. To his other acquirements he now proceeded 
to add a knowledge of the Oriental languages, 
and he gained that of Hindostan by colloquial in¬ 
tercourse. “ After having acted as Persian translator 
and secretary to the Provincial Board at Moorshe- 
dabad, he was appointed fifth member of tlie 
Board at Calcutta in 1773, “and he at once ex¬ 
changed the stillness and seclusion, in which his 
days had hitherto flowed peacefully along, for the 
angry contentions of the seat of unsettled and divided 
government” What these contentions were, we 
have already detailed in the history of the career of 
• • • “ Ufe of Lord Teignmoulli.’* 


Warren Hastings; but amid the distracted state of 
the presidency, Mr. Shore pursued an indep.endent 
course, yet lie was the firm friend of Hastings, was 
appointed second member of. the Grand Council, 
and held the important post of acting chief of the 
Board of Revenue till his return to England in 17S5. 

The critical state of India having, as we have else¬ 
where told, attracted the attention of Parliament, 
and produced Pitt’s famous Bill for the Regulation 
of Affairs in that country, Mr. Shore, after sug¬ 
gesting, at home, many valuable reforms in the 
administration, was appointed member of the 
Supreme Council at Fort William, and, though but 
recently married, in his zeal for the service, he 
once more sailed for India in company with Lord 
Cornwallis ; and there, amid all the bustle*incidcnt 
to the reforms made by the latter, and the warlike 
measures against Tippoo, he arranged the permanent 
settlement of the revenues, and “soothed the weary 
hours of sickness by commencing and completing 
a poem, entitled, ‘The Wanderer;’ the plan of 
which was suggested by the painful circumstances 
of his separation from his country and kindred.” * 

The year 1789 saw him once more in England, 
when he was examined at tlie trial of Wanen 
Hastings; a baronetcy was offered him, but he 
declined it, until 1792, when he received his 
diploma, and was presented to the king on his 
appointment as Governor-General, in succession to 
the victorious Cornwallis. From a paragraph in 
Wilberforcc’s correspondence, it appears that, 
having retired with a fortune of ;£^2S,ooo, he was 
“ with difficulty compelled to accept the splendid 
and lucrative post of Governor-General; which 
Government, so creditably to tliemselves, abso¬ 
lutely forced upon him. He was living in retire¬ 
ment, not even keeping a carriage, in Somerset¬ 
shire, with a sweet wife and two children.” 

On the loth of March, 1793, Sir John Shore 
reached Calcutta, where he was welcomed by all 
classes, and found himself surrouflded by his old 
friends and former domestics. He was not in¬ 
stalled in his office till the 28th of October, 1793, 
as I.ord Coniwallis retained the reins of govern¬ 
ment till that time. Major-General Sir Robert 
Abercromby received the appointment of com¬ 
mander-in-chief, for, as Sir John was not a military 
man, the severance of the two offices became a 
matter of necessity. 

Though the successes of Cornwallis in war had 
been great, and great, too, the moral impression 
they made on all the native princes, the treachety 
and selfishness of the latter were such, that Britain 
could rely on no treaty with them, or on the personal 

• Ibid. 
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disposition of any of them. French influence 
was again beginning to be felt They formed a 
treaty with the Nizam of the Deccan, and by 
diplomatic means, gained such a power over him, 
that he took two French brigades, under M. Ray- 
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daughters, and was succeeded by the eldest of the 
former, who was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta, 
on the 28th of September, 1793. 

In this same year, died Sir William Jones, the 
eminent and learned judge at Calcutta, who was 
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mond, into his army; and this at a time when the deemed a loss alike to India and to^England, arid 
disturbances in Europe, consequent to the French to no one more than the Governor-General, who, in 
Revolution, threatened seriously to affect our in- a letter to Lady Shore, of date the 2‘j\h April, 
terests in India. About six months after Sir John wrote in touching terms of the death of his bosom 
Shore arrived in Calcutta, the Nabob of Bengal— friend. 

its nominal sovereign—Mobarek-ud-Dowloh, died, The Indian coast trade was now beginning to 
leaving behind him twelve sons and thirteen be seriously impeded by French cruisers, and no 
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effectual means were taken against them until commanded by Captains Edward Pakenham and 
considerable loss V life and property ensued; Samuel Osborne, when cniising off the Mauritius, 
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Admiral Cornwallis taking to sea for that purpose, fell in with La Guay Tromn, a French ship of 
On the 5th of May, 1793, H.M.S. Orpiieus, thirty- thirty-four guns and 400 men, ^^uch was taken b> 
two guns (Captain Newcome), in company with the Orpheus, after a sharp conflict, in whic e 
Centurion (fifty), and Resistance (forty-four), enemy had eighty-onc killed and wounded, while 
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we had only one niidshi]>man killed, a mate, and 
eight seamen woundcil 

On the 22nd of October, in the same year, the 
Cetiiurion and Diomede, when cruising off the same 
coast, discovered and gave chase to three ships 
and a brig; and at half-past three in the afternoon, 
they were within niusket-sliot of them. 'J’lic relative 
sliength was thus—Hritish : Ceninrion, fifty gun^, 
300 men ; Diomede, forty-four guns, 200 men. 
I'Yencli: La Sybille, forty guns, 400 men ; Iai 
Prudente, thirty sIk guns, 300 men ; ship of 
twenty six guns : brig of twelve. 

'I’he Krcnrh comnKMlore ran up the tricolour and 
opened fire, on wltirh tltc battle began. At four 
o’clock he made sail, seeking to escape, and was 
followed by all his ^essels except La Sybille, which 
fell away to harvard under a heavy fire, as a calm 
prevenle«l Iter getting ahead. The whole of the 
eiiemy’.s fire was direrled at llie Centurion, whose 
masts, rigging, and sails were reduced to useless 
wreckage, w'hieh rendered her unable to keep her 
place in the action. \t a <piarter to si\, the fore¬ 
topmast of the ship to leeward was shot away ; but 
she bore up before the wind, and the ships ahead 
look her in tow. 'Flic Centurion anti Diomede 
wore after them, but the former had rec(;I\-cd 
so much damage aloft, that it was nc('essav)' to 
abandon the pursuit and jnit her head to the sea, 
to ])revcnt what remained of her masts from g(>ing 
overboard. Thu.s, the enemy being close in on 
the coast of Mauritius, escaped into Poit l.oais, 
where the Sybille, being a complete wTct'k, was run 
on shore to prevent her from sinking. 

Tippoo of Mysore, having performed all his 
obligations under the treaty made at Scringajialam, 
Jiad his two sons restored to him on the 28th of 
starch, T794, though some objections were made 
thereto by the Ni/am, on the ground that Tippoo 
was making claims upon him inconsistent with that 
treaty in respect to the district of Kurnoiil. Strong 
suspicions were already entertained that 'J'ii>poo 
was preparing for fresh mischief, as he was already 
in correspondence with the blood-stained ve\o- 
lutionary government of Trance; and by a rigid 
economy, a skilful attention to all the resources of 
his now diminislicd kingdom, was siipijosed to Ije 
preparing for another trial of strength for the 
restoration of his prestige in Southern India, the 
moment the two royal ho‘*tagos were surrendered 
to him. 

Notwithstanding all riiis, the two jirinces were 
sent from Madras, under the care of Cajilain 
Doveton to Dconhully, in a plain near which 
Tippoo had pitched’ his tent and aw'aited them. 
On entering it with ’Captain Doveton, the boys 


approached their father as if (jiiite overawed, and 
placed their heads at his feet. The stern Ti[)poo 
was, to all appearance, quite unmoved, and in 
silence touched tlieir necks, on which they arose 
and then he pointed to their seats, lie then 
engaged in an animated conversation with Captain. 
Doveton, and talked with singular cast and 
Ihitncy on the marv’cls of the Trench Revolution, 
of Lord Marartnc} ’s embassy to China, and other 
events of the time. AVhatever the wily'i'i]>j)oo wa^v 
plotting or scheming in secret, at all subsequent 
interviews with Doveton, he declared often -th.it 
Cornwxillis had been his best friend that he would 
ever be governed b\ his advite, forget the bitter 
]jnst, and cultivate ibe friendshij) of the British 
nation, as the ])rimary objects of his jioliey. 

Though no dependence could be placed iijiou 
the promises of Tippoo, and though T.urope was 
lapidly becoming everywhere convulsed by sedition 
and w'ar, there was, as )cl, a prosjiect of peace in 
India, wliere tlie sovereignty was exercised con¬ 
jointly, by ourselves, llte Mahrallas, the Ni/am, 
and Tippoo Sultan. 

'J’he Maliiatta powcis coiiqjrehended the 
Peishwa, Holkar, Scindia, and the Rajah of Rerar, 
who had less interest llian the others in their 
general politic^, and carried on his administration 
indci)cndenlly of them, although lie had received 
tlie confirmation (>f his succession, and the insignia 
of his investituic from the Peidiwa as head elect 
of all tlie Mahratta powers. However, the Poonali 
govemment, with the two French brigades in their 
service, under a general named 1 )e Boigne, deemed 
itself siifticicntly formidable now, without the 
adherence of the Rajah of P>c‘rar: and it was iIk* 
nature of that govemment to be ambitious, grasjiing, 
and covetous, and never to omit, wlien occasion 
offered, an op])orlunit)- of increasing its wealth and 
power, without caring much whether the means 
w’cre justifiable or not \ and even at this lime, after 
Iiaving completely humbled Tiiipoo, according to 
.Auber, it was felt, that with regard to the different 
princes of Hindostan, our chief security was in our 
military strength.'^ 

By all who knew the general temper of the fiery 
Mahrattas, whose strength years long afterwards was 
repressed, but not extinguished, and whose boast 
it was that they were the Maha-rashtra or great 
peojilc;” by all who knew the Mahrattas, we say, 
a long term of peace with them could never be 
expected, ns they were essentially a nation of 
warriors, tliiefly lightly-armed horsemen, who could 
march fifty miles a day, and feed their hardy steeds 
on the growing grain or the thatch of houses, if 
Rise and Progress of British Power in India." 
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nothing better came in their way. At the time of 
Sir John, Shore’s* arrival wc were undoubtedly 
strong in India. The din of our cannon at 
Scringapatam was fresh in the memory of all, and 
our chief ally, the Nizam of the Deccan, seemed 
iruc to his promises. Hut jealousies which broke 
out between him and the Mahratlas, even before 
the departure of Cornwallis, now seemed to 
threaten strife. On finding that they seemed about 
to invade liim, the Nizam, in virtue of alliance, 
applied for aid to Sir John Shore. 

This die latter was obliged to i efuse, in accordance 
with the neutrality or non-interference system 
he had been advised to adopt, while, at the same 
lime, he was loth to give offence to the Mahrattas, 
who viewed our growing strcngtii and our successes 
in war witli jealousy and alarm ; yet, on the otlier 
iiand, the Ni/am wa*—so far as appearances went— 
a firm friend, who hatl rcJoi(.ed at the trium])h of 
Cornwallis and the downfall of Tijipoo. Now, the 
J'oonah government began to jierceivc that the 
new Governor-Ccneral, in liis desire for peace, 
would yield the Nizam no more aid tlian media¬ 
tion and diiilomacy, both of which they viewcil 
w ith contempt, and thus they betook them to beat¬ 
ing their war-drums, mustering their horsemen, and 
putting their lances and sw’ords to the grindstone. 

It was at this crisis that Mahadajee Scindia died 
—a chief who, to a certain extent, was the actual 
sovereign of Hindostan from the .Sutlej to Agra. 
“He w'as,” says .Sir John Malcolm, “the nominal 
slave but the rigid master of the unfortunate Shah 
Alum, Emperor of Delhi; tlie pretended friend, 
but the designing rival of Holkar; the professed 
inferior in all matters of form, but the real superior 
and oppressor of the Rajpoot princes of Central 
India; tlie proclaimed soldier, but tlie at tiul 
plunderer of the family of the Peishwa.”* 

Scindia w.as the possessor of some of the finest 
provinces of tlie Deccan, and a great portion of 
Malw'a, and had a regular army that mustered, at 
one lime, sixteen regiments of sepoys, w’liom 
General de Hoigne had disciplined for him, w’ith 
100,000 cavalry, and 500 brass and iron guns; but 
he who had given such an increase to the Mahratta 
power, died at this crisis, as we have said, without 
leaving any male issue. He Iiad a brother, named 
Tookajee Scindia, who fell at the battle of Paniput, 
and left three sons. The elder of these had no 
sops, but the other two had; yet Scindia, witliout 
regard to the legal order of succession, had, prior 
to his death, repeatedly avowed his intention of 
adopting Dowlut Rao, the son of his youngest 
nephew, a youth of fifteen. Thus effect was given 
* • Malcolm's “(Central India.” 


to old Scindia’s intention, and Dowlut entered 
peaceably into possession of the vast power to 
wliich he hatl fallen heir. 

Young and daring, and anxious to distinguish 
himself in war, Dowlut Rao Scindia now hastened 
to assemble his army even from the most remote 
parts of Hindostan, with the double intention of 
obtaining an asc.endoncy in the alliance forming 
against the Nizam, and of giving additional strength 
to his own autliority. 

The people inhaluting the Deccan, or “ Country 
of the South.” remembered how Cornwallis had 
beliaved when an ally of the Company had been 
assailed, and they could not believe iliat now the 
latter w’ould abandon the cause of a frienci so faith¬ 
ful ; while it wms the general belief of all who took 
an interest in Indian affairs, that we <*ould not leave 
him to his firte, “ witliout w’eakening that force 
of opinion w'liich, more than arms, had made us 
what w’e w’erc in India,” when our stern defence of 
the Rnjah of 'Fravancore had won us a reputation 
for faith and firmness. 

Hut .Sir Jolin .Shore was trammelled by his pacific 
instructions from London. lie felt himself com¬ 
pelled to decide that the Hritish had no right to 
interfere, .and supported this decision by a very 
ably-worded minute, to the effect “ Th.nl, as the 
union of the three allies was the basis of the treaty, 
the continuance of that union or friendsliip is 
essential to the jierformancc of the obligations iin- 
jjosed by it, .ind a war between two of the parties 
toLally ch.inges the relative situation of all.” 

'J'hiis, as a net essary conclusion, he held that we 
were not ('.died upon to interfere; yet Sir John 
-Malcolm seems to have been of opinion that witli¬ 
out going to war, a more decided or higher tone 
might have had a better effect, for so fresh were 
the victories of Cornwallis in the minds of all, that 
our influence might have intimidated the Mahrattas 
from their intended attack on the Nizam.* 

In less than three weeks from the date of the 
minute we have just quoted, the Mahrattas had 
poured their army into the territories of the Nizam. 
In February, 1795, Dowlut Rao Scindia began 
liis march witli the advanced corps, and on tlie 
nth of the following month a battle was fought at 
Bcdcr, a frontier town of the Deccan, the walls 
and temples of which still retain some tr.accs of 
ancient splendour. 

M. Raymond, who had begun his military career 
in India at an early age under the Count de Lall)', 
and who, ever since the new “ jicace-at-any-price 
policy of the Britisli had been suspected, had lent 
all his energies to perfecting the discipline of Nizam 
* ■■ Political I tislor)' of India,” 
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All’s infantry, was so successful that he had not the 
slightest doubt or hesitation. in leading them to 
encounter the brigades of Scindia, which had been 
in an equal manner perfected by De Boigne. The 
battle was stoutly contested, and had every appear¬ 
ance of terminating in favour of Nizam Ali, when 
Raymond was bewildered on receiving from him, 
amid the hottest fire, an order to retreat. He had, 

was usual with him, brought all the ladies of his 
/.enana into the field, and one, who was for the 
time his chief favourite, became so terrified by tlie 
carnage around her, tliat she infected lier seldom 
> ery courageous lord, and on her threatening, if he 
did not (juit tlic field, to disgrace him by exposing 
herself to his soldiers, he sent the fatal order to 
Raymond, and fled by night to the little fort of 
Kurdlah, where he was immediately blocked up, 
till starved into a shameful capitulation at the end 
of some weeks, and agreed to cede to the enemy 
leiritory wortli ihirty-five lacs yearly, including 
Dowlutabad, or the abode of ])rospcrity,” the 
key of the whole Deccan, suj)i)0scd by Major 
Wilford to be the ancient T( 7 X(fr{T, and also to 
deliver, as a hostage, Azeem-iil-Omrah, otherwise 
Mecr Alum. 

At this time two battalions of our troops were in 
tlie Deccan, and had they fought at Bcdcr the 
lout of the Mahrattas had been sure. 'Fhcy might 
even have raised the investment of Kurdlah ; but 
tlie officer commanding them had the express 
orders of the Clovcrnor-Gencral not to stir a step, 
‘rinis, naturally, the Nizam on his return to Hyder¬ 
abad, intimated jiretty plainly that the Company 
had better recall their two useless battalions, as to 
pay and maintain troops vvho did not serve him 
was a profitless task ; and accordingly tlicy were 
soon after withdrawn. “ 'J'he Ni/ain has dismissed 
our battalions,” says Sir John Shore, in a letter to 
Henry Dundas, May 12, 1795: “they were em¬ 
ployed in a disgraceful and delicate service ; and I 
should have seen their removal with satisfaction , 
if I had not been obliged to attribute it to the | 
Mahrattas.”* 

The destruction of the power of Nizam Ali now 
seemed inevitable; yet there came to jiass two 
events by which he was saved. One of these was 
ihe rebellion of Ali Jab, his son, in June, 1795, 
and the other was the death of tlie Pclshwa Madhoo 
Uao, in October of the same year. General Ray¬ 
mond’s troops at the battle of Bedcr amounted 
to twenty-three battalions of considerable strengtii; 
their value under fire had been fully proved, hence 
the Nizam resolved to add to their number, and for 
this purpose the revenues of Kurpa, an extensive 
• •' I A>iU Ti'i^nimouth’s 14 ff i.ettm.” 


district around the town and fortress of Cuddapah, 
in the Balaghaut territory, wer^ assigned for their 
subsistence. By its vicinity to the sea-coast, this 
locality afforded the Nizam many facilities for 
recruiting, for getting additional officers, and for 
forming a junction with certain European forces, 
which the French republicans were alleged to be 
preparing for the recovery of some of their old 
conquests in India. 

But now Sir John Shore, who by his home 
instructions had left the Nizam no resource but to 
form this French alliance—complained of it« and 
threatened, if the corps of General Raymond were 
not withdrawn from Kurpa, to send a body of British 
troops to that quarter, though, since the days of 
the Marquis dc Bussy, the 1 )cccan had never been 
without some French officers and soldiers. The 
discussion respecting Raymond's post was ended 
by the rebellion of Ali Jah, against whom he was 
immediately disi)alched, and whom he made prisoner, 
just as two battalions of our Hoops, under Captain 
James l^alryniplc—the \cry trooiis that had been 
previously withdrawn—arrived for the same pur¬ 
pose. As these had been earnestly requested by the 
Nizam, the ready compliance of Sir John Shorcr 
served to make our relations with Nizam Ali 
of a more friendly nature in future, as our troop-^ 
remained in the Deccan to assist in the restoration 
of order. 

'riie death of Madhoo Rao led to fierce dis¬ 
content among the Mahralta chiefs, who had 
hitherto been leagued, 'i'hc Nana Furnavesc was 
resolved to jilacc ujion the throne of the dead 
Veishwa an infant prince, in whose name he might 
rule as regent; but Dowlul Rao Scindia. animated 
!)y a si)irit of (opposition, asserted the claims of 
Ikijee Rao, llic son of Ragobah, who, according to 
that which was not ivcognised in the h^st—the 
law of primogeniture—would have been the proper 
heir to the musnud. The Nana being then at 
Poonah, tlie capital of llie confederated Mahrattas, 
took tile initiative in this affair. He liberated 
Azeem-iil-Omrah, the cajitivc minister of Nizam Ali, 
rescinded the 'IVcaty of Kurdlali, and surrendered 
all claim to territory and treasure which the Nizam, 
under that treaty, had been bound to giv'c up. He 
concluded a new treaty with the latter; but ere it 
could take effect, young Scindia advanced upon 
Poonah with an army that Nana Furnavese wxas 
unable to oppose, and the son of the wanderer 
Ragobah was placed upon the throne. 

This occasioned fresh negociations with the 
chiefs, and Scindia, in order to prevent the 
Nizam from furthering the schemes of Nana 
Furnavese, agreed to be satisfied with a fourth of 
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the demands made upon tlic former under the 
■J’reaty of Kurdlaii* 

Soon after liis capture ])y Raymond, Ali Jah 
died, or was murdered, on which a now rc])cllion 
broke out, led by Durah Jah, a nephew of tlie 
Nizam. Ho collected some scattered forces, who 
were attacke<l with great spirit and utterly routed 
by Dalrymple’s two battalions. 'J'he strong fortress 
of Rochorc, whicli the insurgents liad garrisoned, 
was next carried by storm. Ni/.ain AH expressed 
great gratitude to Sir John Sliore for the aid thus 
rendered him by these troops; but he still drea<lc(l, 
that if he were attacked again by Mahrattas, Sir 
Jolin might not send him a sufticient force, and 
ihus lie still relie<l most on the battalions ol 
<jcneral Rayinon^l. 

Aware how greatly lie was lespccted and 
Jionourcd by tlic* Ni/ani, the Krcncliman left 
nothing undone to liring the army to a state of 
])crfection in order and discipline, aivl during this 
task was at no pains to conceal his animosity to 
Jlriiain, and Ins jilans of .a future that even Do 
IHissy had never imagined. Tiie least of these, 
was our total expulsion from llindostan, and its 
transference to (he ineomjietent government of rc- 
jiublic.Aii J'rance. All his battalions now carried— 
not the flag of Ni/am Ali, but the new uicolour of 
I'Yance; and the rap of liberty was borne on all 
their buttons and appointments; and, jn the exu¬ 
berance of their political fersour. his officers 
almost nightly sang the Qr Jra, and tlanred the 
( ^irmagnole in the marble ])ala<'es of Hyilciubad. 
All tins was liarmlcss enoiigli; init (lencral Ray¬ 
mond w^ent further. He, by ‘-ccret agents, en¬ 
couraged our sepoys to desert, and excited a 
partial mutiny in a battalion of the Madras army, i 
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I 'J o counteract this French influence. Sir John 
Sliore encouraged some British subjects to enter 
tile service of the Nizam; but none of them iiad 
either the military or political address of their 
I rivals, whose growing battalions at length became 
so formidable, that Ni/am AH was alarmed lest 
they might deprive him altogether of the Deccan, 
and he solicited Sir John .Shore to make such 
military arrangements with him as would preclude 
the necessity for having such perilous friends to 
aid liiin against the Malirattas, offering even to 
dismiss them all, the moment that Hritisli troops in 
sutheient strength were sent into his territories. 

'Jiiougli fully alive to the danger of French 
InflueiK'e, Sir John Shore seems to have thought 
there wa.^ moie danger incurred by giving oflehce 
to the great Mahratta confedeiary, and chiefly llie 
powcrlul .Scindia—conceiving naturall}', that if lie 
marched an army into the ])e<('an, the act would 
lie certain to provoke a Mahratta war, and would 
aKo be a departure from the system of strict 
neutrality Avhich his orders from liome desired liim 
to maintain—and hence he took no decided stejis 
in the matter. 

Amid these tuimoils, Sir John, who felt a deep 
interest in all matters connected with religion, took 
measures for supply ing the military stations with 
duirches and chaj^lains, of wliich they had been 
destitute before, and had a jilace set apart for the 
celebration of Divine service in tlie fort at Cal- 
i iitta, where none would seem to have existed 
hitherto. Jn his letters home, he complained 
ninth of the irreligion .ind infidelity prevalent 
aiming our people in Bengal, and seemed to have 
taken a lively interest in the apparently hopeless task 
of coinerting the vast population to Christianity.* 
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Sir John Shore, low’ards the end of the year 
>794, “was engaged,” as his son records, “in a 
lirief but bloody sequel to that memorable Roliilla 
war, in the conduct of which Hastings had borne a 
I>rincipal and much censured part.” 

The circumstances were these;—The famous 
KohilH (to whom we have more than ont c rc- 
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forred) Fyzoola Khan, who licld tlie jaghiie of 
Rampoorah, under tlie Nabob of Oiulc, in virtue 
of a treaty which the Company guaranteed, died 
in 1794, and then one of those tragedies so com 
mon in India octairred. He was barely succeeded 
by his elflest son, when the latter was basely 
• •* Life and I.oiters of I^rd 'rcigninouth." hy his son. 
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assassinated by his brother, Gholaiim Mohammed 
Khan, who took possession of the jaghire. With¬ 
out delay, the murderer coolly ai)plied to the 
nabob-vi/ier of Oude, wl\o, when influenced by 
a handsome present, would no doubt have sanc¬ 
tioned the usurpation ; but Sir Robert Abercromby, 
ere Sir John Shore could communicate with him 
on the subject, marched towards Rampoorah, and 
defeated the usurper in a battle in which the 
RoidUas--inspired, no doubt, by a longing for 
vengi-nnce upon us—fought so well, that our line 
nearly gave way. Immediately after obtaining 
this victory, Si.' Robert, on his own responsibility, 
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to join with you in regretting the loss of so many 
valuable and respectable lives. ‘ I shall be happy 
to learn that the submission of the Rohillas ren¬ 
ders unnecessary any further exertion of that 
bravery wliich has ever distingnislied the officers 
and trooi)s of our armies in India. By some 
accident, a sheet of your letter was omitted. 
\'oa will receive a public answer without dela)'. 
1 ‘hc valour of the Rohillas seems to have ex¬ 
ceeded everything but that of our own troops;— 
this is, indeed, beyond all commendation. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, &c., ^ 
“General Sir Robert Abercromby, K.]*." 
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with the consent of the nabolJ-vizier, restored the 
jaghire to Ahmed Ali Khan, the infant son of the 
murdered Mohammed. 

I'hongh for some reason tlie Governor-General, 
Sir John Shore, was not quite satisfied with 
Sir Robert Abercromby’s rapid measures in this 
matter, lie complimented him in tlic following 
rej)ly to his ofticial report:— 

“Calcutta, Nov. Ctli, 1794. 

“ My dear Sir,—I liave this moment received your 
express, announcing your victory over the infatuated 
Kohill.is, and their desperate chief, Gholaum Mo¬ 
hammed Khan; I lose not a moment in offering you 
my sincere congratulation on your brilliant success. 
The moderation and humanity of your conduct 
preceding the action, add-greatly to the honour 
which you have acejuired by it, and I liavc onl)’ 


Though Asoff-ud-Dowlah, the nabob-vizier, wa.s 
complaining about this time that his finances and 
administration were botli going to wreck, he was 
then proprietor of 20 palaces, 100 gardens, 1,200 
elephants, 3,000 fine saddle-horses, 1,500 double- 
barreled guns, hundreds of costly mirrors, lustres, 
girandoles, and clocks set with jewels; and (he 
account of the splendour displayed on tlie marriage 
of his son, Vizier Ali, at Lucknow, in ‘1795, sur- 
])asse.s anyihing of which we read in the “ Arabian 
Nights." 

He had his tents pitched, says Forbes, on a 
plain near the city. Among these were two of 
great size, made of strong cotton, lined with 
different coloured stripes of the finest English 
broadcloth, with silken cords. Each of these 
pavilions cost about ;^6o,ooo sterling. Their 
walls were ten feet high, and l.ittired in pan, 
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for the ladies of the seraglio to see through. On 
the marriage day, Asoff wore jewels to the value 
of two millions sterling. The Shumceana was 
illuminated by 200 magnificent European giran¬ 
doles, 200 glass shades, and many hundreds of 
flambeaux. Then 100 dancing girls, richly-dressed, 
danced and sang in Ilindoo-Persic. The bride¬ 
groom, then in his thirteenth year, so loaded 


Forbes, “was inlaid with fireworks; at every step 
of the elephants, the earth burst before .us, and 
threw up artificial stars, besides innumerable 
rockets, and many hundred wooden shells that 
burst in the air, and shot forth a thousand fiery 
serpents; these, winding through the atmosphere, 
illuminated the sky, and, aided by the light of 
the bamboo scenery, gave the dark night the 
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with jewels that lie could scarcely move, and the 
bride, in her tentli year, were conveyed, at seven 
p.m., on'elephants to a wonderful garden, a mile 
distant. The procession included 1,200 richly- 
caparisoned elephants; of these, 100 bore silver 
castles, or howdahs. In the centre was the 
nabob, in a jewelled howdali of gold, on one of 
uncommon size, caparisoned in cloth of gold. On 
liis rigid, sat our resident, Mr. George Johnstone; 
and on liis left, tlic bridegroom. 

“1‘hc ground from the tents to the garden, forni- 
*ing the road on which we moved,’’ continues 


a])pcarance of a bright day. The whole of this 
grand scene was also lighted by 3,000 flambeaux 
carried by men. In tliis manner we moved in 
stately jionip to the garden, which we entered, 
after alighting from the elephants. It was illu¬ 
minated by innumerable transparent paper lan¬ 
terns of various colours, suspended from the 
brandies of the trees. In the centre was a large 
edifice, to which we ascended, and were intro- 
troduced into a grand saloon, adorned with giran¬ 
doles and pendent lustres of English manufacture^ 
lighted with wax candles. Here we had an elegant 
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collation of liuropean and Indian dishes j at the 
same tirpe, about a hundred dancing girls sang 
their lively airs and performed their native dances. 
Thus passed the time until dawn, when we returned 
to our respective homes. . . . J'he whole expense 
of this marriage feast, which was repeated for three 
successive nights, cost upwards of ;£^3oo,ooo.”'' 

The effects of the great war now raging in 
F.uropc, began to be felt in India. Ti\e conquest 
of Holland by the French, and their treaty of 
alliance formed with that country on the i8ih 
May, 1795, produced an entire change in the 
relations of the Dutch with Britain, the cabinet of 
which deemed itself justified in declaring war 
against Holland, and a portion of the operations 
conSequertt to this measure included the reduction 
of all the Dutch settlements in the East Indies. 

For this purpose, an expedition was fitted out 
against Ceylon. The royal squadron in Indian 
waters at this time, was commanded by Commo¬ 
dore J’eter Rainier. It consisted of nine sail (four 
being of the line), carrying 430 guns, and these 
were at once disposed in such a manner as to cut 
up the Dutch trade. The commodore, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the presidency of Madras, resolved to 
secure the port of Trincomalce ; and for this pur¬ 
pose, a body of troops, including portions of the 
52nd Foot and Macleod Highlanders, under 
Major-Ceneral James Stewart, embarked on lioard 
the ships at Madras with ammunition and stores. 
'J hey sailed on the 21st July, and, at the same 
time, the commodore detached (.'apiain r.(U\ard 
I’akenham, in the Rcsistauir (forty-four guns), and 
the Suffolk (tender), witli some troops for tlie 
reduction of Malacca. 

On the ist of August the squadron came to 
anchor in Back Bay. On the preceding day, 
Rainier had been joined l)y (thirty-two 

guns), from Colombo, having on board Major 
Agnew, D.-A.-General, who had been sent to that 
place by Lord Hobart, (lovernor of Madras, to 
explain to the Governor of Ceylon the purpose of 
the expedition. In return, the major brought with 
him an order for the commandant of Trincomalce 
to admit peaceably 300 of liis Britannic Majesty’s 
troops into Fort Ostenburg; which, on the plea 
tliat the order was informal, he refused to do. 

After two days’ delay, it was resolved to land the 
troops, and for this- purpose, the vessels drew 
nearer the shore; but, in doing so, the DiomeJe 
(forty-four guns), with a transport in tow, struck 
upon a sunken rock with such violence, that there 
was barely time to save her crew ere she went down 
with all her stores on board. 

• ■' Oriental Memoirs.'* 
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Ten days elapsed before the whole of the troops, 
with their stores and equipage, <iisembarked, four 
miles north of the port of 'I’rincomalee, in con¬ 
sequence of the dangerous surf, occasioned by a 
strong land wind. The ships of war were then 
disposed so as to cover the march of the troops, 
who had their batteries completed by the i8th of 
August, and these, by the 26th, had effected a 
practicable breach. The garrison was then sum¬ 
moned ; but the commandant required terms which 
were inadmissible, so hostilities were recommenced, 
and 300 seamen and marines, under Captain Smith, 
late of the DlomeJc, with four lieutenants, joined 
the storming party, whose approach the Dutch 
commander antici])ated by displaying a white flag, 
in token of surrender. Fort Ostenburg also capi¬ 
tulated on the 21st. Our total losses were, of all 
' • 

ranks, 16 killed and 58 wourfled; among the 
latter, Captain Gorrie, of the Macleod Highlanderj;, 
most severely. 'J'he fort of Jkiticolo surrendered 
on the 18th of the following month, and the fori 
and island of Manaar, so famous for its breed of 
lilack cattle, off the north-west coast of Ceylon, 
likewise surrendered on the 5th of October.* 

By Fclwuary, nc\t year, the reduction of llie 
whole of the Dutch settlements in Ceylon was 
effected; and as the people in the interior of the 
island hail not been deprived of their independence 
by the Dutch, so long as they prcservoil a peaceful 
demeanour, tliov were not interfered with by the 
BritLsh. 

'Hie other Dutch settlements at Ainboyiia, in 
the Molucca group, and the mountainous isles of 
Banda, in the Kastern Archipelago, were also 
reduced; .and another armament, for a second' 
conquest of Manilla, was preiiared under Colonel 
the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, the future Wellington, 
when tlie extraordinary victories of the French in 
Italy caused it to be countermanded, under the 
belief that the troops composing it would be 
reipured for the defence of the British Isles. 

The year 1795 saw serious discontents in the 
army of the J'.ast India Company, and in one of 
his letters, .Sir John .Slioie .says : “If you were to 
judge of its temper, from the conversation of 
individuals, you would conclude that the officers 
were in an actual state of mutiny.” Some new 
regulations, forming part of a plan originally con¬ 
ceived by I.ord Coniwallis, to transfer the Com¬ 
pany’s army to the king's service, were partly the 
cause of this. I'lie whole organisation of the 
Indian anny was changed. Instead of single 
battalions of 1,000 men, commanded by a captain, 
wlio was selected from the ICuropean regiments in 
• “ Navnl ('.liron.," “ Rec. 52nd Foot/* &c. • 
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the Company’s service, with a subaltern to each 
company, they wre formed into corps of two 
Ijattalions, to which officers were appointed of the 
same rank and number as in the king’s regiments; 
and *Uhe good effects of this change, so far as 
related to the temper and attachment of the native 
army of Fort St. George, have been questioned,” 
says Sir John Malcolm.* 

Matters relating to promotion, pay, and allow¬ 
ances, added to the ferment. “ 'I'owards the close 
of 1795, the military discontents reached their crisis, 
and Government receiverl accurate information of 
the proceedings of the disafl'ected. At one station 
in the upper provinces, the officers had determined 
upon treasonable measures if not satisfied with tlie 
regulations expected from l^rnglund; contemplating 
the compulsory enlistment of the reluctant in their 
service, throwing effif their allegiance to the Govern¬ 
ment, and seizing both the (Jovernor-General and 
the Commander-in-( hief. So great had been, at one 
time, the alarm excited by their desperate projects, 
tliat Sir Joint Murray, the commandant at Fort 
William, without communicating his precautionary 
]>rocceding to the Govcrnor-(ieneral, j)laced that 
fortress in a state of defence, relying on tlie un¬ 
shaken steadiness of the artiller)'.’‘t 

Sir John Shore ably succeeded in allaying these 
discontents, or at least avoiding the terrible con- 
sc(iuences of a collision, till the promulgation of 
the long-delayed regulations from England restored 
discipline and good humour. Among tlie amend¬ 
ments were: incrc.ised allowance to llie senior 
officers of the army ; an addition to the slaft'of the 
native cavalry and infantry, as regardcil their mili¬ 
tary and medical braiuhes ; an increase of furUiuglt- 
iwy to medical officer*.: and of jiassage-money to 
subalterns compelled to return home by illchealth, 
with addition to tlie pensions of J-airopean iion- 
«ommissioned officers after certain periods of 
^5ervice. 

'rhe revision of the military system in British 
India was carried out by the directors in 1796, at 
an increased cost of ;£i^3o8,ooo per annum ; anrl 
two years afterwards, all their mollifications and 
amendments were incorporated into the original 
)j!an, whfeh has since been usually named, “ The 
Company’s Military C'harltT.” 

In 1797, the aftairs of Oudo occupied the 
attention of Sir John Shore. He had long 
Ijeen of opinion that while tlit administration 
of the extravagant and luxurious .labob remained 
on its present footing, we should never derive 
effective assistance from his troops, but might 

• “ Rise, &c., of the Indwii Army.” 
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expect to find enemies rather than allies in his 
dominions. Thus, in March, he paid a* visit to 
Lucknow, where he found that one of the chief 
amusements of the nabob was to witness, old 
women racing in sacks, a diversion suggested to 
him by an Englishman. It delighted beyond 
measure the nabob, “ who declared that, although 
he spent a crore of rupees, or a million sterling, in 
procuring enterLainmcnt, he had never found one 
so pleasing to him.” • 

In addition to other improvements, Sir John 
succeeded in obtaining the office of minister for 
'I'liffuzcl Hussein Khan, who was believed to be a 
man of talent and i>robity. Soon after this, Asoff- 
ud-Dowlah departed this life, and was succeeded 
by his heir presumptive, that Vizier Ali whose 
marriage we have related. Though generally 
known to be of spurious birth—the son of a fer- 
ransh (or household servant)—and that there were 
other claimants, who jileaded their legitimacy, Vizier 
All liad a strong faction in Lucknow; and though 
his claim was formally acknowledged by our 
govenmient in Calcutta, Sir John Shore’s sense of 
justice had never been satisfied with the decision 
given in his favour; and therefore, after a second 
journey to Lucknow, on finding how miserably 
the government was conducted, he ordered Vizier 
Ali to be (k'j)oscd, and the line of succession to be 
changed to that of Sujah-ud-Dowlah, whose sur¬ 
viving brother, Sadut Ali, resided at Benares. 

(.)n this second visit. Sir John had been met 
near Lucknow by the prime minister, who hail 
assured liim that Vizier Ali and all the other 
reputed sons of Asoff were spurious, and that llie 
city was a scene of intrigue, i.'crjdexity, and profli¬ 
gacy. Sir John also found the cunning old begum, 
from whom It'arrcn Hastings had obtained some 
of her treasure, red’ommending another claimant to 
the musniid. Hence it was that on the 21st of 
January, 1798, Sadut Ali was proclaimed sovereign 
of Glide, and Sir John sent Vizier Ali down to 
Benares, where he was to be kept under striit 
surveillance, and where he had a pension of about 
;^2 5,000 yearly assigned him. 

At Benares our resident, Mr. Cherr). was to 
make all the final arrangements for him, and invited 
him to breakfast. To tiiis meal he came attended 
by a large armed retinue, intent on miscliief. After 
complaining bitterly of his treatment by the Com¬ 
pany, on a given signal his attendants drew their 
swords and hacked Mr. Cherry and Mr. Graham 
to pieces. They then proceeded to the house of 
a Mr. Davis, who, having heard of their approach 
and purpose, got his whole family on the roof, and 

• Ibid. 
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posting himself at the summit of a narrow, circular 
stone staircase with a hog-spear, he slew several, 
and bravely defended himself till he was rescued 
by a party of troops. Vizier Ali then fled to the 
Rajah of Berar, who, aware of his own power, 
refused to give him up, unless under a promise that 
his life should be spared. This the Governor- 
General acceded to. He was brought to Calcutta, 
and placed in a room made to resemble an iron 
cage, in Fort William, where he died after an 
imprisonment of seventeen years. 

When his successor, Sadut Ali, was raised to the 
throne, he was not in a position to resist any terms 
that were made with him. By treaty, tlic Company 
were vested with the entire defence of Oude, and 
the annual subsidy he had to pay was increased to 
seventy-six lacs of rupees. 'I'he number of the 
Company’s troops was rated at 10,000 men; but, 
in the event of their exceeding 13,000, or falling 
under 8,000, the amount was to be pro])ortionally 
increased or reduced; but the native force main¬ 
tained in Oude was not to exceed 35,000 men. 
'I’he nabob was to hold no communication with 
any foreign state, or admit any Europeans to serve 
in his army, but with the express consent of the 
Company. He was also to i)ay the pension of 
Vizier Ali, and to maintain all the reputed children 
of his brother. Every way, the pecuniary gain to 
the Company was considerable; and by the way 
in which he managed the whole change in the 
government of Oude, Sir John Shore received the 
full thanks of tlic Court of Directors and of the 
Board of Control. 

By the general terms of this treaty. Sir John 
virtually extinguished the independence of Oude, 
reducing it to vassalage. One of the reasons 
assigned for the severe nature of his demands is 
alleged to have been the apprehension of an in¬ 
vasion of Hindostan from Cabul, by /emaun Shah, 
grandson of the famous Ahmed Shah Abdalla. In 
1796 he had marched with little opposition to 
Lahore, and seemed about to push his army on to 
Delhi, when the rebellion of a brother compelled 
liim to return to his own dominions. His approach 
excited the wildest hopes among the Mohammedans 
of the restoration of the house of Timour, and no 
small consternation among the Mahratta chiefs, 
who were so weakened by their own feuds as to be 
unpreimred for war, and were compelled to solicit 
our alliance against Zemaun, as a common enemy. 
In the upper provinces Sir John Shore mustered 
15,000 troops to oppose him, when he fell back; 
but, as a repetition of hi§ 'Visit was expected, lie 
deemed it thus necessary to bring Oude into sucli 
a state as Avould make all its resources fully avail¬ 


able. So, happily for British India, at this time 
Zemaun Shah and the other Afghan chiefs con¬ 
tinued to find occupation at home, or in other 
quarters far removed from the frontiers of Hin¬ 
dostan. 

It was early in the next year that, at the express 
request of Sir John Shore, Ideutenant-Colonel 
Baillic, a learned Scottish officer, afterwards Pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic and Persian at Fort William, 
translated from the fortner language a copious 
digest of Mohammedan law, so as to comprise the 
whole of the Imanea code as applicable to seoj-ilar 
matters.* 

Sir John Shore, whose eminent services were 
rewarded on the 24th of October, 1797, by an Irish 
peerage, as Lord 7 'eignmouth /)f Teignmouth, 
resigned the office of Govcrnor-Genei^il, to which 
Lord Cornwallis had been reap*pointcd, at a time 
when the services of the latter were required for 
the suppression of rebellion in Ireland j and thus, 
on tlic 18th of May, 1798, the Earl of Mornington 
accepted the vacant post. 

On the 7th of March, 1798, Lord 'I’eignmouth 
with his family sailed from Calcutta for Eurojic. 
Prior to his departure, the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
on the termination of his long and arduous services, 
delivered him an address conceived in affectionate 
and eulogistic terms; and on the morning of liis 
embarkation he wrote a lengthy letter to liis 
successor, stating the rules he had prescribed to 
himself during his oflicial career, the principles 
wliich had guided his administration, and detailing 
the qualifications of the functionaries in the various 
departments of government, with the political re¬ 
lations of the British power in India.f 

liis Indian administration may be considered as 
having fully tested the system of strict neutrality 
laid down by the Legislature; but the manner in 
which the Government liad thus crippled the powers 
of the Governor-General proved this; that wliilc 
during six years of peace our power remained nearly 
stationary, the j)Owers of our enemies had been 
steadily and perilously on the increase. This was 
the result of the neutral system, for which Lord 
Teignmouth was in no sense blamable. 

“ It was proved, from the events of this adminis¬ 
tration,” says Sir John Malcolm, *‘that no ground 
of political advantage could be abandoned without 
being instantly occupied by an enemy; and that to 
resign influence was not merely to resign power, 
but to allow that power to pass into hands hostile 
to the British Government.” J 

• Asiatic yournal. 

+ “Life of l^rd Teignmouth," vol. i. , 

1 “ Polit. Hist. Indix" 
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LORD TKIGNMOUTH’S DEATH. 


Some there wer^ at home who alleged that Lord 
Teignmoirth’s bold and able arrangement of the 
affairs of Oude, by deposing Vizier Ali, was as bad 
as anything that had been done by Warren Hast¬ 
ings ; but he was supported by the (Government, 
by Mr. Wilberforcc, who had arrayed himself 
against Hastings, and by the whole strength of the 
religious world; and thus the general wisdom of 
his Indian administration was endorsed to the 
fullest extent. 

The directors had previously borne testimony to 
the ^icrits of Lord 'reignmoiith's administration in 
the following resolution 

“'J’hat the thanks of the Court be gi\en to the 
Right. Hon. Lord 'I’eignmouth, for his long, able, 
and faithful ^services in India ; and particularly for 
Ins distingufshed merit and attention in the ad¬ 
ministration of every branch of the (?omi)any's 
affairs during the period in winch he held tlic ofiice 
of Governor-Gca^ral.’’ 

Of this his son says with justice, ‘‘'J he Directors 
of the East India Company might well be satisfied 
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with their late Governor-General, who,* having 
devoted twenty-six years of his life, involving the 
sacrifice of his health, to their employment, never 
applied to them for that compensation to which he 
was justly entitled, and to which the moderate 
amount of his income afforded an additional claim; 
and they were only too ready to avail themselves 
of his well-known moderation to originate any 
other recognition of his eminent services than a 
recorded formal at knowledgmeiit.” 

I.ord Tcignmouth died at the age of eighty-two, 
in the year 1834; and on liis tomb in Marylebone 
Church, in that spirit of humility and piety which 
seems to have characterised his whole life, accqrd- 
ing to his request, he was to be designated alone 
as “First President of the Bible Society;” but 
afterwards he gave permission that it might be 
added, he had held the office of “Governor- 
General of India;” and to the interest taken by 
himself and his family, in years after he had quitted 
it, we shall have occasion to refer in future portions 
of this work. 


CHAPTER I,XIV. 


EAIU, OF MORNINGTON* IN' OFFICE.—INI'RKiUF 

Lord Teignmouth's successor in the high and 
arduous post of Governor-General, was Riclwrd 
Wellesley, Earl of Mornington, elder brother of 
the illustrious Wellington, who at that time had 
attained the rank of Colonel of the 33rd Regiment, 
which in the September of the same year, was 
placed upon the Madras establishment. The new 
governor,, who was to achieve the capture of 
Seringapatam, the downfall of Tippoo, and the 
restoration of that Hindoo dynasty which Hyder 
Ali had displaced, had been educated at Eton, 
where he had been kindly superintended by 
Archbishop* Cornwallis, with whom he usually 
passed his holidays, between 1771 and 1779, and 
thus became intimate with the Marquis of Corn¬ 
wallis. 

Lord Mornington, then in his thirty-eighth year, 
had early evinced a decided taste for the study of 
Asiatic history', and thus he applied himself with 
ardour to acquire all the knowledge necessary of 
the past government of India, and of those matters 
which, through the long trial of Wanen Hastings, 
had so greatly occupied the attention of both 
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Houses of Parliament and the entire nation. In 
1796, he was appointed Lord of the Treasury, 
and a member of the Board of Control, and in 
these official capacities, had excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for adding to the practical knowledge he 
had already acquired. His manners were cap¬ 
tivating and conciliating; his mind was energetic 
and active, and he possessed a facility for im¬ 
parting much of his own activity and energy to his 
colleagues; and generally, all the Europeans in 
India hailed his appointment with extreme satis¬ 
faction. It is more probable that the idea of his 
succeeding Lord Teignmouth, may have been 
originally suggested by liis intimacy with the 
Cornwallis family. 

He arrived in Madras Roads, in the month of 
April, 1798 ; he landed on the 26th under a salute 
of nineteen guns, and remained for some time in 
that city, in order that lie might acquaint himself 
with the internal condition of that presidency, and 
the affairs of the Carnatic generally, for the epoch 
was indeed a critical one. Consulting together, 
the Sikhs and Mahrattas were supposed to be 
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inimical to us; while, under French influence, with 
Tippoo of Mysore, all India seemed ripe for a 
■combined attack upon the British settlements. 

At Madras, Lord Mornington’s official duties 


1778, he served under General Medows, on the 
secret expedition to*St Lucia, when 1,700 British 
troops attacked and routed 5,000 French. 

After this, he embarked in a Dutch ship for 


may be said to have commenced with the adjust¬ 
ment of a disputed succession in Tanjore; but 
the final decision was not at that time pronounced. 
On the i8th of May he arrived at Calcutta, after 
leaving behind him full preparations for any 
liostile movements on the part of Tippoo, Our 
Madras forces had been considerably reduced by 
the conquest and occupation of tlic Dutch settle¬ 
ments in Ceylon, Banda, Malacca, and Amboyna, 
and they were scattered in cantonments far apart, 
without ‘bullocks for the conveyance of stores, and 
it was not till Lord Mornington liad frequent con¬ 
sultations with 
(/eneral (after¬ 
wards Lord) Har¬ 
ris, then Colonel 
of the 76th Foot, 
and commander- 
in-chief at Ma- 
dr.as, that the 
army was put in 
a condition to 
lake the field at 
the shortest no¬ 
tice. Before we 
come to narrate 
the events in 
which this gal¬ 
lant old soldier, 
die hero of Se- 
lingapatam, won 
his peerage, a short notice of him may be desirable. 

The son of a Kentish clergyman, who held the in¬ 
cumbency of Brasted, Harris was born in 1744; and 
after being an artillery cadet, he was gazetted to 
the 5th Foot, and in 1765, purchased a lieutenancy. 
He joined his regiment in Ireland, “ where many 
adventures befell him, trying to his courage and 
prudence, but confirming those virtues in him.” By 
the most severe self-denial on the part of his 
mother, he purchased a company, and, at its head, 
was severely ^vounded in the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. Soon after, he was again wounded, and was 
entrusted by Lord Cornwallis with a letter to 
Washington, and was gazetted Major of the 5th, in 
October, 1779. At this time, another soldier to be 
famed in Indian wars, William Medows, was its 
lieutenant-colonel, and the full colonel was Hugh, 
Earl Piercy. While covering the embarkation of 
our troops at Philadelphia, he made the friendship 
of the famous Admiral Lord Howe, and in October, 


England, but was captured by a French privateer. 
After being released, he married, in England, Miss 
Dixon, of Batb, and rejoined his regiment at 
Bavbadoes. In 1780, he was persuaded by hi.s old 
comrade, General Medows, to accompany him to 
Bombay as military secretary, and as such he 
served in the campaigns against 'i'ippoo Sahib, in 
1790; thus Lord Mornington found in him an 
able coadjutor, who knew well the resources, the 
country, and tlic sovereign of My.sorc. General 
Harris returned to England after tlm campaigns of 
Cornwallis, but, in October, 1794, was again in 

India, ^\llen lie 
was appointed 
comman dcrin- 
chief at Madras. 

Tlio J-iari of 
Mornington was 
determined to 
grapple with all 
the dangers and 
difficulties that 
were likclv to 
- menace Ins go¬ 
vernment, 
this view lie laid 
down a ])lan of 
action, and sent 
it as a secret 
despatch to Lieu¬ 
tenant-General 
Harris, and recommended his brother to devote 
his skill and energy to the task of bringing the 
troops in tlic various cantonments to a state of 
efficiency. 

At this time, the strength of the Mysore army 
was never less than 70,000 men ; while that of 
Madras mustered only 14,000, of whom about 
4,000 were Europeans. 

To strengthen the ties of alliance, and extend 
our political influence, the Indian Government 
endeavoured to negociate with some of the native 
powers. Raymond, the French general, who com¬ 
manded the army of the Nizam, had become every 
day a greater favourite, since the rebellion of Ali 
Jah was crushed. In the style of his domestic 
life, he collected around him every luxury and 
elegance within the reach of a European in the 
heart of India, and affected, particularly in all 
that related to military parade, the magnificence of 
a prince. Raymond had now increased his drilled 
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DEATH OF GENERAL RAYMOND. 


troops to i5,oooj including a complete tram of 
artillery, possessing in his own right all the guns 
and military equipage belonging to it, with 600 
horses and 6,000 bullocks, besides elephants and 
camels.* 

Fortunately for us, the pride and insolence of 
Raymond and his Frenchmen eventually estranged 


the army, or the great men of the Deccan. Thus 
Lord Mornington soon concluded with the prince 
an arrangement by which four more of our bat¬ 
talions were to enter the Deccan; tliat he was to 
pay annually 2,417,100 rupees for all our sepoys 
in his employment; that he was to disband all 
the French corps, and to deliver up all their 
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the Ni^am, who found that they disposed of nearly all 
the resources of his country; and thus his minister, 
Azeem-ul-Omrah, declaring that this French pre¬ 
ponderance was intolerable, assented to negocia- 
tions for disbanding the French corps, and 
increasing our subsidiary forces in the Nizamat; 
while these were pending, the active Raymond died 
at Hyderabad, and M. Perron (or Piron), who 
succeeded him, was very inferior to him in talent, 

, and destitute of influence citlier over the Nizam, 

• ' 

* Asiatic Reg, 1799, 


officers to tlic British Government; for most neces¬ 
sary it was, at this time, that Frencli influence 
should be destroyed in the East, as Bonaparte 
had already landed an army in Egypt, ^nd had 
put himself in open communication with 1 ippoo 
circumstances menacing enough to give great dis- 
(^uiet to our Indian Government. 

By the ist of September, the treaty was con¬ 
cluded, but the Nizam lacked strength or courage 
to put it in force, though it provided that a con¬ 
tingent of 6,000 British troops, with cannon in 
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proportion, were to serve in the army of the 
Deccan. In pursuance of this arrangement, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Roberts, with the contingent, reached 
Hyderabad on the loth of October. In silence 
and secrecy all the arrangements were made, and 
Colonel Roberts, on being joined by some of the 
Nizam’s cavalry, surrounded the French canton¬ 
ments, into which a proclamation was sent in the 
name oi the Nizam, “ to inform the troops under 
the French officers, that their lawful sovereign had 
dismissed those officers from his service ; that they 
were released from obedience to them, and all who 
attempted to support tliem would be punished as | 
traitors.” 

Thoiiglt the force under Colonel Roberts was 
greatly inferior in strength to that which occupied 
the cantonments, in number and in guns, so little had 
the French adventurers conciliated the men of their 
\arious battalions, that they were under apprehen¬ 
sion of being massacred by them. They tliereforc 
promptly surrendered to Colonel Roberts, who 
brought off all the Frenchmen without shedding a 
drop of blood, fur which, and for the humanity 
he displayed, he was publicly tluinkeil by the 
Govcrnor-Cieneral in Orders.'"' 

'I'he French officers had barely found shelter in 
the British camp, when the troops of the Nizam 
mutinied about their arrears of pay ; but they were 
promptly surrounded and disarmed by Colonel 
Roberts' infantry, aided by some of the Nizam’s 
horse, under Cai)tain (afterwards Sir John) Mnlcolm, 
who narrowly escaped death among the mutineers, 
but was saved by some men wlm four years before 
had belonged to his comp-any of the 29th Native 
Infantry, and liad deserted. 

Negociations with the Mahrattas were carried 
on at the same time as with ^the Nizam, as IVI. 
Perron was at the head of a disciplined force 
in their territories, and his officers formed the 
nucleus of another I'rench power in India, and 
the Pelshwa, or rather Scindia, who acted for him, 
would neither disband these trooi)S, nor permit ns 
to mediate between the Mahrattas and the sovereign 
of the Deccan. To make matters look darker 
still, the Peishwa was receiving ambassadors from 
rippoo, and it soon became apparent that we 
would have to proceed against that Iroublesomc 
potentate single-handed. Scindia seemed inclined 
to draw his sword for the enemy, and it was but 
too certain that M. Perron, with his French officers 
and well-disciplined battalions, would endeavour to 
form a junction with their countrymen who were in 
the sen ice of Tippoo, moje especially if a French 
armament from the Mauritius, or by the way of the 

• Asiatie Annua/, tjoo- I 


Red Sea, from Egypt (for the conquest of which 
the republican flag was already unfurled), should 
effect a landing on the shores of India. 

Then, indeed, from Tippoo’s position and power, 
his savage temper, religious rancour, and ambitious 
views, we should have the worst to fear. A great 
variety of important documents relative to the war 
against him, together with authentic copies of his 
correspondence with Zemaun Shah, the governor 
of the Mauritius, and others, all of which were laid 
before the India House in May, 1799, develop 
the design which Tippoo had fully planned, so far 
back as the year 1792, for the complete extirpation 
of the British in India, for the total destruction of 
the Mahratta States, and the Hindoo governments, 
and, finally, for establishing a vast Mohammedan 
empire, of which he should be tljc head, and which 
should extend from Cape Comorin to the mountains 
of '1 artary and Thibet, and from the wall of China 
to the bank of the Indus—a vast scliemc of am¬ 
bition which the dijilomac}' of Mornington and the 
soldiers of Harris were to destroy and defeat. 

Tippoo had evinced—ever since the Treaty of 
Seringaiiatam had humbled his pride and dis¬ 
membered the empire Ilydcr’s sword had won -a 
temper more than iisiuilly sullen and vindicliv'^c, 
and he only waited an opportunity for renewing 
the war with some prospect of victory. Wherever 
Britain had an enemy, there were his envoys to be 
found ; in Persia; among the mountains of Cabul; 
at the court of Abdul Hamct IV'., of Turkey; in 
Paris ; and, lastly, the Isle of France ; but much of 
this became known to Lord Mornington before he 
liacl been a month in India. 

By 1790, the 107th and 108th Regiments of the 
French line, forming the garrison in the Isle of 
France, had, in common with the rabble, embraced 
the sentiments of the revolutionists, adopted the 
tricoloured cockade, and betaken them to every 
outrage in the name of Liberty and flquality, even 
to the barbarous murder of M. de Macnamara, 
commandant of the French marine in the Indian 
seas; but in June, 1792, M. de Malartic arrived 
as governor-general from Paris, while Colonel de 
Cossigny commanded in the Isle of Bourbon. 
'Phrough these officials Tijipoo was informed of the 
successes achieved by France in the revolutionary 
war, and was assured of direct assistance in any 
struggle with Britain. While his hopes were rising 
with these promises, it chanced that a French 
privateer, in want of repairs, put into Mangalore, 
when her captain, who was named Ripaud, in a 
conversation with Gholaum Ali, the Mecr-e-Zem^ or 
High Admiral, said that he was high in office at 
the Mauritius, and had by special order touched at 
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Mangalore to l^rn the wishes of Tippoo with 
regard to certain forces now ready to sail and co¬ 
operate with him against the British—their common 
enemy. After this, Ripaud had several interviews 
with the sultan at Seringapatam, and though the 
latter suspected his visitor to be an impostor, 
nevertheless he thought it possible to turn hint to 
good account by purchasing his ship and sending 
it laden with merchandise to the Isle of France, 
with messengers on board to ascertain the truth of 
his statements. Tippoo’s councillors openly dis¬ 
trusted Ripaud, but replying to them with his 
invariable remark, “Whatever is the will of God, 
that will be accomplished,” he took his own course. 

Ripaud he retainetl at Seringapatam as h'rench 
ambassador at His court. Tlic privateer was pur- 
cliased for* 17,oc^ rupees, and under a French 
captain, named Pernore (or Pernaud), she was to 
sail for her destination, witli certain persons as 
.tmbassadors on board, but in the character of 
I'^astern merchants. Two of these were to return 
with the expected land and sea forces; the others 
were to proceed to the Executive Directory at 
Paris, as the envoys of the sultan. The night 
after they reached Mangalore to embark, Pernore, 
who had the 17,000 rupees, absconded with three 
of the envoys in a boat,'and was never more heard 
of. I'he vessel was now put in charge of Ripaud, 
and with two envoys—Hussein Ali and Sheikh- 
Ibrahim—he sailed in October, 1797, and the 
instant he was fairly at sea he mustered the 
Europeans of his crew, and comj)cllcd the envoys 
to open the kcrectahsy or silken cases which held 
their letters addressed to the authorities at the 
Mauritius; and on learning that he had nothing to 
fear from their contents, though he treated the 
envoys with great barbarity, by placing them 
among the lascars, robbing them, and threatening 
to take them a six months' cruise, he landed them 
‘■afely at Port Louis on the iQtli of January, 1798 ; 
and there—“ the Refuge of the World,” accord¬ 
ing to their own report—they were received with 
great honour by General Malartic, and conducted 
to his house under the salute of 150 pieces of 
cannon. • 

Their dcsijatches contained the terms of a treaty 
between Tippoo and the government of Mauritius. 
They seemed to assume that an army of some 
10,000 Europeans, and perhaps 30,000 Africans, 
was ready to sail, and proposed to join it with 
60,000 Mysoreans. Goa was to be taken from the 
Portuguese, Bombay from the British and given to 
France, Madras was to be razed to the ground, 
and then Bengal, the Mahrattas, and the Deccan 
were to be conquered. The envoys, after unfold¬ 


ing this brilliant scheme, were somewlmt discon¬ 
certed to find that the representations of Ripaud 
were false—that no such armament existed, or was 
even expected, in Indian waters. However, Count 
de Malartie resolved to dispatch two frigates with 
duplicates of the letter to the Directory', requesting 
succour, and meantime to beat uj) for volunteers. 
Against this the luckless en\ oys remonstrated, 
declaring that, when exi)cctea to return with a 
large force, they dared not do so with a small one. 
In spite of this, he issued the following proclama¬ 
tion, which occurs in French in the Asiatic Register 
for 1799, and of which a translation is printed 
among the papers of his i)redecessor, Baron 
Grant, who died there in 1784, in the service 
of Louis XVI.:— 

*• Liberty ! Th.e French Republic, one and in¬ 
divisible. Equality ! 

'^Proclamation by Anne Joseph Hippolyte Mal¬ 
artie, Commander-in-chief and Governor-General 
of the Isles of P'rance and Reunion (Bourbon), and 
of all the French settlements eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

“Citizens! Having for several years known 
your zeal and attachment to the interest and glory 
I of our Republic, we are very anxious, and feel it a 
duty, to make you ac(juaintcd witli the propositions 
which have been made to iis by Tippoo Sultaun, 
who has sent two ambassadors to us. Tliis prince 
has written letters to the Colonial Assembly, as 
well as to all generals emjiloyed under this govern¬ 
ment, and has addressed a packet to us for the 
P>ecutivc Directory. 

“ He desires to fornj an offensive and defensive 
alliance witli the French, and proposes to maintain, 
at his charge, as long as the war shall last in India, 
the troops which may be sent to him. He promises 
to furnish every necessary for carrj’ing on the war, 
wine and brandy excepted, with which he is wholly 
unprovided. He declares that he has made every 
preparation to receive the succours which may be 
sent him, and that, on the arrival of the troops, the 
commanders will find everything necessary for en¬ 
gaging in a war to winch Europeans are but little 
accustomed. 

“In a word, he waits the moment when the 
French shall come to his assistance, to declare w'ar 
against the British, whom he ardently desires to 
expel from India. As it is impossible for us to 
reduce the number of the jo7th and 108th Regi¬ 
ments and of the regular guard of the port of 
Rraternite, on account of the succours we have 
furnished to our allies the Dutch, we invite the 
citizens who may be disposed te enter as volun- 
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teers, to^ enrol themselves in their respective 
municipalities, and to serve Under the banners 
of Tippoo. This prince desires also to be assisted 
by free citizens of colour: we therefore invite all 
such who are willing to serve under his flag to 
enrol themselves. 

“We ensure all citizens who shall enrol, that 
'J'ippoo will allow them an advantageous rate of 
pay, the terras of which will be flxed with his 
ambassadors, who will further engage, in tlie name 
of their sovereign, that all Frenclimcn who may 
enter into his armies shall never he detained after 
they have expressed a wish to return to their own 
country. 

“*Donc‘ at Tort North-west, the 30th January, 
^79^' “ Mai.artii-.’ 

m 

After resisting the publication of this document, 
the envoys acquiesced in it, and personally en¬ 
couraged all to accompany them, and flatteringly 
assured them that the standard of the Republic 
liad been set up in Lally's camp at Seringapataiu, 
and saluted by three thousand guns.* Soon after 
liiis, H.M.S. /y/'frrr captured Za SurprisCy national 
corvette, bound for Europe, having on board 
(leneral de Brie and two envoys of I’ippoo from 
the Isle of France. 

In all this affair theconducl of tlic Count de Maiar- 
lie was full of absurdity. He was aware that Tij)poo’s 
envoys had visited him through false information ; 
that for this reason secrecy was necessary, but his 
measures rendered it impossible. Then, as if he 
suj)posed our Indian Government could be kept 
ignorant of liis i)roclamation, he wrote Tippoo 
announcing that he had laid an embargo on all 
vessels in Port Louis, until tlic departure of the 
two envoys with the forces, the entire strength of 
which amounted to ninety-nine, officers included; 
and with these Hussein Ali and Sheikh-Ibrahim 
landed from a French frigate at Mangalore on the 
27th of April, 1798, one day after the Earl of 
Mornington landed at Madras. 

Had Tippoo possessed the cunning or wisdom 
of old Hyder, he might have postponed his rupture 
with Britain, by disavowing the proceedings of the 
count, the envoys,and their “forces;" but, instead 
of this, he committed liimself more hopelessly. 
The moment tlie French rabble reached Serin- 
gapatam they proceeded to organise a Jacobin 
club, the members of which swore “hatred to 
■tyranny, love of liberty, and the destruction of all 
kings and sovereigns, except the good and faithful 
ally of the French republic. Citizen Sultaun Tippoo.” 

The standard of this absurd community—“ the 

> "History of Mauritius," p. 536, but surely a mistake. 


national colours of the sister republic ”—on being 
hoisted was saluted by every gun in Seringapatan,, 
and a tree of liberty was planted. “ Of any com¬ 
prehension of the purport or tendency of these 
proceedings, the sultan was so entirely innocent 
that he fancied himself to be consolidating one of 
tho|e associations devoted to his own aggrandise¬ 
ment, by w’hich his imagination had lately been 
captivated in the history of the Arabian Wahabees.” * 
Of tlie grotesque situation into wliich he had been 
lured, he became conscious, when some time after, 
a French naval captain, named Dubuc, who claimed 
to be commander of tlie sea forces, went with two of 
his envoys as joint representatives to the Executive 
Directory in Paris, and with reference to the i)ro- 
mised aid, Tippoo received the following letter 
from Napoleon, forwarded throngli tll^i Sheriff of 
Mecca:— 

“ Liberty ! Eijualily !—Bonaparte, member of 
llie National Convention, Gencral-in-chief, to the 
most magnificent Sultaun, our greatest friend, 
Tippoo Saib. Head-quarters at Cairo, 7tli IMuviosc, 
7th year of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

“You have already been informed of my arrival 
on the borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable 
and invincible army, full of the desire of relieving 
you from the iron yoke of hmgland. I eagerly 
embrace this opportunity of testifying to you tlie 
desire I have of being informed by you, by the way 
of Muscat and Mocha, as to your i)olitical situation. 

“ I would even wish you c:ould send some 
intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, possessing 
your confidence, with whom I might confer. 

“ B()NArARTF..”t 

One account says this letter was intercepted ; 
but anollier states that a translation only of it, and 
that to the Sheriff of Mecca, “ was communicated 
to Captain Wilson, at Mocha, and that translations 
were bv him transmitted to the (rovernor and 
Council at Bombay.J 

I’he klarl of Mornington received intelligence, 
about the end of October, of the glorious battle of 
the Nile and the total destruction of the French 
fleet by Nelson. But there was no Suez Canal then, 
and it was not upon that fleet the French could 
have dej)endcd for their passage down the Red Sea 
and through the Indian Ocean; so, notwithstand¬ 
ing the victory, the earl did not relax any of the 
preparations he had begun to make for war. He 
was uncertain as to the strength and movements of 
the French army in Egypt, where it held its ground 

* Colonel Wilks. t Grant's Mauritius.** 

* Ibid. 
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for three consecutive years, despite the loss of the 
fleet and all the eflbrts made by Britain, the Turks, 
and the Mamelukes to drive it out. The carl 
knew, however, that though the French could not 
proceed from Egypt to India, or reacli tlie latter 
round the Cape, they would still derive every 
advantage from entangling us in a war with Tippoo. 
Moreover, it could not be known wliat number of 
men Malartie, by exerting himself, might send from 
Mauritius to Seringapatam. 'I'hc facts which were 
perfectly well known to the earl were these :— 


“The Mahrattas were faithless, and eager for 
conquest or plunder. M. Perron, with his numerous 
disciplined troops, was every day gaining strength 
in the Mahratta country, and was looking forward 
for those chances and combinations which might 
enable him to re-establish French supremacy in 
India. F.very one fell tliat with, or without, the 
arrival of a French armament on the coast, the 
implacable Mysorean had ample means for making 
himself dangerous, and would never cease caballing 
and agitating the country against the British.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 

J>REr/^RAT^ONS FOR THF J'INAI. W.\R WliH TJPPOO.—THE RATTLE OF MAL.Wn.T.Y. 


1 -Taving due regard to our i)Osition with Tippoo, 
the ICarl of Mornington, in a minute lodged on llio 
12th of August, 1798, within three months from the 
< ommencement of his administration, .ifter giving a 
full detail of all the proceedings we have narrated, 
came to the conclusion that the soundest maxims 
of policy and justice required iinniedintc wur. to 
frustrate the unprovoked and frantic schemes of 
'J'ippoo for ambition and revenge. 

'Fhe jwoposed ojjerations were thus enumerated 
in his own words :—• 

“ 1. 'Fo seize the whole maritime Iciritoiy re¬ 
maining in his j^ossession below llic Ghauts on tlie 
coast of Malabar, in order to preclude him from all 
future communication by sea with his French allies. 
2. By marching the army from tlie coast directly 
upon his ca])ital, to compel him to purchase peace 
by a formal ces.sion of the territory seized on the 
coast of Malabar. 3. To compel him to defray 
our whole expense in the war, and thus to secure 
the double advantage of indemnifying us for the 
expense occasioned by his aggression, and of 
reducing his resources with a view to our future 
security. *4. To compel him to admit permanent 
residents at his court from us and our allies; a 
measure which would enable us at all times to 
check his operations and treachery. 5. That the 
expulsion of all the natives of France now in his 
service, and the perpetual exclusion of all I'Yench- 
men, both from his army and dominions, should be 
made conditions of any treaty of peace with him.” 

With the intention of carrying all this into effect, on 
the 26th of June, 1798, he gave orders for tlie army 


upon the coasts of Coromandel, Bombay, and Mala¬ 
bar, to assemble, .as he expected tliat one campaign 
would suffice for the crushing of Tippoo; but as it 
was found that several radical defects existed among 
our garrisons along the coast of Coromandel, that, 
in the opinion of Colonel Close, its adjutant- 
general, the Madras army was scarcely capable of 
even defending tlie Company’s territory—and for 
any purpose would be iin ible to move before the 
sjiring of the following l ear, an opinion in which 
Genernl Harris iull\- concurred—the mode in¬ 
tended in the minute of the earl was entirely 
changed. 'Fhe jilan he had first projiDsed, was 
sinqily amilitrry expedition of brief duration, with 
a resolution to throw the whole ex]iensc thereof on 
the enemy who had*caused it. But now it appeared 
that he could not liope to achieve any of his 
desired objects without the expense and tedium of 
a long wav; and hence negociations with the native 
powers, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas. 

It was not until the beginning of November 
tliat the army was concentrated; and till it was 
ready for the field, it would have been impolitic to 
threaten 'Fippoo, or attempt to remonstrate with 
him. AVhen all was in rcadines.s explanations 
were sought of him, as to his purposes; but lhe.se 
lie declined to give. Quitting Calcutta, the 
Governor-General now came to Madras, in order to 
be nearer the scene of the forthcoming operations. 
But then came ines.songers from '1 ippoo, asserting 
that he was anxious for jicacc, ami that he had never 
entertained intentions hostile to Britain; but he 
positively declined to receive Major Doveton as an 
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envoy from the earl, who WTOte to him, reca¬ 
pitulating all the proceedings of the embassy to 
the Mauritius, the proclamation of the Count de 
Malartie, and the other causes for hostility which 
the sultan had given to Britain; adding, that 
by his conduct lor years past, he had now com¬ 
pelled her and her allies to seek relief from anxiety 
in open war; that they would no longer permit his 
constant preparations for it, or those intrigues and 
hostile negociations with their enemies; and, in 
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giving splendour to the uni\'erse, the firmament of 
glory and power, the sultan of the sea and the 
land, the King of Roum (be his empire perpetual!) 
addressed to me, which reached you through the 
British envoy, and which you transmitted, has 
arrived. Being frequently disposed to make ex¬ 
cursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding on 
a hunting excursion. You will be pleased to dispatch 
Major Doveton (about whose coming your friendly 
pen has repeatedly written) slightly attended.” 



Till- 1:AR[. t)r xMORNlNUTOX, AlTl.RWAki>S MAIUJl lS OF WLl LESLEY. 


conclusion, the earl again besought the sultan to 
receive Major Doveton. This letter was dispatched 
on the 9th of January, 1799, and on the 24th of 
that month it was put into the hands of 'Fippoo. 
No reply came from him---as probably he was only 
seeking to gain time and to prepare—till the 13th 
of February, when there arrived a short and some¬ 
what insolent letter from him, acknowledging the 
receipt of his lord.ship’s two friendly letters, and 
one from the Sultan of Turkey, dissuading him 
from further connection with France. Tippoo 
stated that he fully understood their contents. 
'‘The letter of the prince, in station like Jeemsheid, 
with angels as his guanW,” he %vrote, “ with troops 
numerous as the sun illuminating the world, the 
hdaven of empire and dominion, the luminary 


Ten days before this sneering epistle reached 
him, the F^arl of Mornington had put liis troops in 
motion, as it became but too obvious that Tippoo's 
design had been to procrastinate, till the favour¬ 
able season for attacking Seringapatam was past; 
and in the interval, it was ascertained beyond 
a doubt that he had dispatched envoys to the 
French, announcing that he was ready for war, and 
urging them to hasten the promised armament by 
sea and land. But misfortune again attended 
them, as they were captured in La Preueuse^ French 
frigate, on board of which were found the articles 
ratified between him and the Count de Malartie. 
and M, de Sercey, commander of the French naval 
forces, wherein it was agreed that France should 
i send to his assistance officers of the land and sed 
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services. The monthly pay of the latter to be, for 
a captain, 2,000 nfpees monthly; each lieutenant, 
500 ; each naval ensign, 200. 

On the 3rd of February, the earl had directed 
the British army under General Harris, and that of 
the Nizam, under Mcer Alum, to advance into 
Mysore. 

According to the field-state of tlie former, drawn 
up by Major-General John Braithwaitc, for the 


10,000 infantry, lately the corps of General Perron, 
now commanded by British officers, and about 
20,000 horse; the whole under Meer Alum. He 
was accompanied by Colonel Roberts' column, 
which consisted of six battalions of native in¬ 
fantry, and twenty-four field-pieces (twenty-four 
pounders), making a force of 6,536 men. 

General Harris’s field-train consisted of sixty 
pieces, with forty heavy '•iege guns. In addition to 



Adjutant-General s Office, the strength of our troops 
was as follows :— 

Cavalry: including H.M. 19th and 25th Light 
Dragoons; the ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Native 
Cavalry—^total, 2,635 sabres. Artillery: Two 
companies of the Bengal Artillery; ist and 2nd 
Battalions of Artillery, 608. European Infantry : 
H.M. I2th Foot; 33rd, ditto ; 73rd and y^ith 
Highland Regiments ; Scots Brigade, ist Battalion ; 
the Swiss Regiment, 4,381. Native Infantry: 
Eight battalions, with three regiments of Bengal 
Volunteers, 10,695. Gun I.ascars and Pioneers, 
2,483. Grand total, 20,802. 

* Thff army of the Nizam consisted of about 


these forces, which were assembled in the vicinity 
of Vellore, General James Stuart was advancing 
from the Malabar coast with 6,100 fighting men; 
another force under Colonels Read and Brown was 
gathering in the ]ileasant valley of the Baramahal 
to menace Tippoo's flank, and to push on supplies 
for the grand army through the Pass of Cauvery- 
pooram, while our fleet, under Admiral Rainier, 
swept the sea-coast. 

Many officers destined to attain the highest dis¬ 
tinction in future wars were at this period serving 
in the army of Lord Harris. Among these, at the 
head of the syd Regiment, was Arthur Wellesley; 
Floyd led the 19th Light Dragoons, and at the 
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head of tlie 25th rode Stapleton Cotton, the future 
Lord Combermere, one of the splendid soldiers of 
the Peninsula war. Alexander Campbell, after¬ 
wards a general, and coinmander-in-chicf at 
Madras, led the 74th Highlanders; and David 
Baird, the comrade and successor of Moore at 
C'orunna, the old Macleod Highlanders; nor 
should the brilliant Sir John Malcolm, the con- 
nueror of Holkar, and the victor of Maheidpore, 
be forgotten. 

The army of the Nizam was commanded but 
nominally by Meer Alum ; its real leader was 
Colonel Wellesley, wliosc regiment was attached to 
it. Though drilled by the French, this force is 
de^ribe(^ by an ofificcr as being a horde of bar¬ 
barians, clothed in stuffed cotton jackets, covered 
with chain armour, capable of resisting a musket- 
ball. The horse pranced over the country in 
every direction, brandishing their long lances, and 
managing their steeds with dexterity and ease— 
sometimes casting their lances, and then, at full 
gallop, bending so low under the horse as to re¬ 
cover tliem when lying fiat on the sand. They 
strengthened our numerical force, but in a military 
point of view, the advantage was dubious; as they 
frequently disconcerted the movements of the 
regulars, by dashing between the columns on ilie 
line of march, and, being mistaken for Tippoo’s 
horse, were fired on pretty freely at times. Muny 
brave fellows among tliem perished in tlais pro¬ 
fitless manner; and it was really to protect them 
from destruction, that Wellesley’s .^3rd, llie famous 
old ist Yorkshire, now called **'rhc Duke of 
Wellington’s Own,” were attached to them by 
order of Lord Harris, during the advance ujaon 
Scringapatam. 

The whole of the combined forces l)egan their 
march south-west of Carimafiguluni, which was 
readied on the 28th of February. P'rom thence, 
they proceeded up the Pass of Palicode, and on 
the 4th of March were at Rayacottah on the Mysore 
frontier, which they crossed without opposition, 
and on the 9th cncam]>ed, about eighty miles east 
of the capital at Kelamungulain. 

The nearest road to the stronghold of Tippoo 
lay through a pass that had not yet been examined, 
so General Harris advanced northwards, past the 
town of Anicul, which stands about eighteen miles 
southward of Bangalore. 

Parties of the Mysorean liorse were now seen 
Iiovering in all directions, setting the villages in 
flames, and destroying forage. On the j 4th, the 
main body of our armj was encamped at the 
village of Cullagnapettah within sight of Bangalore. 
Tippoo was hourly expected to appear in force; 
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but he was employed elsewhere. It chanced that 
on the 6tli of March, when the right brigade of the 
Bombay army, composed of three sepoy battalions, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Montressor, of the 77tli 
Regiment, had reached Sedaseer, the remaining 
brigades being distant eight and twelve miles re¬ 
spectively, Tippoo suddenly made his appearance, 
in high hope to destroy the whole Bombay force in 
detail, and so far as Montressor’s column was con¬ 
cerned, he very nearly did so. Moving secretly 
and expeditiously through the jungles, he attacked 
the isolated brigade, in front and rear, almost at 
the same moment, with his infantry. These were 
clad in a dress of purple woollen stuff, lozenged 
with white, called a ii^er-jad'ei; with a red muslin 
turban, and waist-clotli, sandal slippers, with black 
leatlier cross-belts. 'I'hcy had French firelocks, 
with a leather cover for the lo6k, known then, in 
our service, as “ a hammer-stall.” 

Montressor was, in fact, completely surrounded, 
and his men were only saved from annihilation by 
the ])ravcry witli which they maintained an unequal 
struggle, until leinforced by the rest of the division, 
under the leader of the whole, General James 
.Stuart, wlio first came on with all the speed he 
( ould make, with the flank companies of tlie 74th 
Highlanders, and the whole of the 77th Regiment, 
with whom he opened fire upon the enemy, who 
had possessed themselves of llie great road leading 
to .Sedaseer. In lliis direction a column, 5,000 
strong, under Baber Jung, completely barred the 
wnv of Montressor. Ultimately the Mysoreans 
were driven off with the loss of 1,500 men. Thus 
were 11,800 of Tippoo’s best troops defeated by 
only 2,000 British soldiers, whose loss, as the 
“ field-state ’’ shows, amounted to, of all ranks, 
killed, wounded, and missing, 143. Among the 
first and last, were two ofiicers, Captains Thomson 
and Shott, of the 2nd Native Infantry.* 

Quitting Periapatam, Tippoo arrived at Seringa- 
patam on the 14th of March, and at once moved 
to encounter General Harris, who had continued 
steadily to advance, and on the 2Cth had halted 
five miles east of Malavelly, about thirty from 
the capital; and Harris's spies reported that he 
was to be attacked as soon as his troops began 
to debouch from the jungles, information which 
was supposed to be correct, for his advanced 
patrols, with some elephants and fifteen pieces of 
cannon, could be distinctly discerned on a distant 
ridge. 

Despite these arrangements, at three p.m. on the 
27lh of March, the right wing of our invading army 
began to move from the camp along a heavy, sandy 
• General Stuart's dcsp.'itc!i, 8th March. * 
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road, th^ nature of which seriously impeded the 
j)onderous siege tram, each forty-two pounder being 
drawn by from thirty to fifty bullocks; but so deep 
was the sand, that in some places the carriages 
sank to their axles, and then the aid of the 
elephants became necessary; and we are told, by 
one who was present, that “ these sagacious animals 
would twine their trunks, or probosces, round the 
nave, and between the spokes of the wheel, and 
lluis lift gun and carriage from the difficulty, while 
the bullocks were being goaded and whipped with 
leather thongs." Clouds of hoiiesy or predatory 
horsemen, were hovering on the right flank of our 
line of march, and these incessantl)' fired as we 
advanced, and when a stoppage occurred to extri¬ 
cate the guns, they would come swooping down to 
slay the artjlerymen, maim the cattle, and slash 
ihrougli the harness; and all this went on beneatli 
a fierce sun, under which many Europeans fell dead 

from cout>s-dc sohiL 
« 

'rhe advanced guard was formed of five cavalry 
legiments under (.lenoral Floyd, who, on nearing 
the mud-walled fort and village of Malavelly. 
discovered a numerous body of the enemy’s 
cavalry on tlieir right flank, and the infantry on the 
heights beyond. 'rhi-> was evidently the army of 
'fippoo; I)Ut as it was at too great a distance to 
be brought to action, the quartermaster-general 
was ordered to mark out a new encam]>ment; and 
some lieavy cavalry skirmishing went on the 
while. 

Ill this work, the famous native soldier, Cawder 
llcg, of the 4tli Regiment, and then but the orderly 
soubahdar of (Jeneral Floyd, who ]*resentcd him 
with a sword, greatly distinguished liiinself, and 
was the hero of the following episode. “ Cawder 
Beg,” says Sir John Malcolm, “with two or three 
of his relation.s from the native cavalry, and a 
select body of infantry, were placed under my 
orders. I was then political representative with 
llie army of the Soubali of the Deccan, and com¬ 
manded a considerable body of the troops of that 
prince. I had apiflicd for Cawder Beg on account 
of Ills reputation, and prevailed upon Meer Alum 
to place a corps of 2,000 of his best regular 
liorse under the soubahdar’s orders. Two days 
after the corps >vas formed, an orderly came to 
tell me that Cawder Beg was engaged with some 
of the enemy's horsemeii. I hastened to the spot 
with some alarm for the result, deternnned, if 
Cawder Beg was victor, to reprove him severely 
for conduct unsuited to the station in which he 
was placed. The fears I entertained for his safety 
were soon dispelled, as I saw him advancing on 
loot two swords in his liand, which he hastened 


to present to me, begging me at the same time to 
restrain my indignation till I heard his reasons, 
then speaking to me aside, he said, ‘ Though the 
general of the Nizam’s army was convinced by your 
statement of my competence for the high command 
you have entrusted me with, I observed thatthe high¬ 
born and high-titled leaders of the horse he placed 
under my orders, looked with contempt at my close 
jacket, straight pantaloons, and ICuropean boots, 
and thought themselves disgraced by being told to 
obey me. I was therefore tempted, on seeing a 
well-mounted horseman of Tippoo’s, to challenge 
their whole line to accept a combat, which they 
declined. 1 promised not to use firearms, and 
succeeded in cutting him down. A relation came 
to avenge his death ; I wounded him, and have 
brought him prisoner. You will,' he added, ‘hear 
a good account of me at the durbar of Meer Alum; 
the service will go on the better for what has 
passed, and 1 promise most sacredly to fight no 
more single combats.’ ” * 

The new camp was scarcely marked off, when 
fourteen pieces of cannon opened upon our troops 
at the distance of nearly 2,000 yards; tliese were 
answered by such of our field-guns as could be got 
up, and, ere long, the action became general along 
the whole line, and the lascars, who had been 
pitching the tents for tlie weary troops, on finding 
the cannon-balls bounding among them, fled to tlie 
rear. A British detachment, led by Captain Mac- 
pherson, of the 12th Native Infantry, pushing on 
towards the enemy’s left flank with two twelve- 
pound galloper guns, rendered the action brisk in 
that quarter, having ensconced themselves in a wood 
where they were secure from Tippoo’s hordes of 
charging cavalry, whom they dosed repeatedly with 
showers of grape. In the meantime, the right wing 
of the British army—Baird’s brigade, consisting of 
the 12th, 74th Highlanders, and the Scots Brigade 
— formed in contiguous close columns of regiments 
on the ground of the intended camp near the fort 
of Malavelly, was cautiously advancing towards an 
eminence in front, and as they drew near it, fearing 
nothing so much (from past experience) as the 
capture of his artillery, Tippoo began to withdraw it, 
till ultimately the guns disappeared. The moment 
the crest of the eminence was reached, the columns 
halted, deployed quickly into line, and then was 
seen the whole army of Tii>poo, in order of battle, 
on the level ground beyond, with wood covering 
both flanks, and horsemen by tens of thousands. 
Some of these falling on our line of skirmishers, 
drove them back upon their respective regiments. 
“This body of horse,” says an officer of the i2tb, 

• “Rise, &c., of the Native Army,” 
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“ of about 1,500, was formed in a compact, wedge- 
like shape, with the front angle headed by two 
enormous elephants (saddled with howdahs, filled 
with distinguished officers) having each a huge iron 
chain dangling from the proboscis, which they 
whirled about with great rapidity, and a blow from 
which would have destroyed half a company of 
infantry.” 

By a blunder, this body would seem at one 
lime to have been mistaken for some of the Nizam’s 
army, till the discharge of their pistols and carbines 
proved who they were, and they were driven off by 
a volley from the 12th, followed by rapid file-firing; 
and on the smoke clearing away, a literal rampart 
of,men and horses was seen encumbering the earth, 
many of them rolling about in agony; while the 
elephants, maddened by their many bullet wounds, 
shuffled frantically to tlic rear, treading dead and 
dying under foot, and swinging their chains right 
and left among the flying cavalry. “ 'I'he howdahs 
from which the leading cliiefs had directed the 
cliarge were dashed to atoms, and several of these 
brave men’s heads hung from the backs of tlie 
enraged animals ; horses rearing and cnishing their 
riders to death—otlier loose and wounded horses 
scouring tlie plain on all sides—the scene was 
terrific.” 

After several repulses, a column of the enemy, 
2,000 strong, with shouts of Ferw^/icr bon chute 
(**Rascally English”), now hurled all its strength 
against llie 33rd Regiment, at another part of the 
line. The future hero of a hundred battles kept 
the line with the muskets at “the recover” (the j 
fashion of those days, and for thirty years after) till ^ 
the foe was within sixty yards, and then the deadly 
volley was poured in with dreadful effect. TIic 
regiment advanced, and the Mysoreans gave way. 


Darting forward then, at the head of his cavalry— 
the old 19th (whilome,in i78i,I?urgoync’s Dragoons) 
leading the way — the flying foe were slashed 
and cut down on every hand, maddened though 
most of Tippoo’s horsemen were by bhang and 
opium. 

His loss was 1,000 killed and wounded, while 
ours was very trifling—only sixty-six in all. Such 
was the result of the battle of Malavelly, by which 
he thought to bar our way to Seringapatam, and 
which elicited the following brief order from General 
Harris, signed by Colonel Barry Close :— 

Camp, Malleville (rfr), 27 th March, 1799. 

‘■(kO.—Parole, Maileville. The Commander- 
in-chief congratulates the army on the happy 
result of this day’s action, di^ring which he had 
various opportunities of witnessing their gallantry, 
coolness, and steady attention to orders. 

“ (Signed) B. Close, Adjutant-General.” 

During the march to this point, little or no food 
or forage could be procured (as Tippoo had every¬ 
where destroyed the villages), to add to the stock 
conveyed with the army on the backs of bullocks. 
According to one account, every tank and pool of 
water was impregnated with poison of tlie milk- 
hedge, large (luantities of the branches of which 
the enemy had treacherously tlirown in, so that 
many liorsc.s, bullocks, and in some instances 
soldiers and camjvfolJovvers, fell victims to llic 
deleterious infu-sion. 

The efficient state of 'Pippoo’s Mysore gim-c^ttlc 
on one hand, and the miserable condition of ouj: 
Carnatic bullocks on the other, precluded nil 
thought of an immediate and successful pursuit, 
beyond what our light cavalry could effect. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

CHARACTER, E'IC., OK 'llEPOO.—LAST SIEGE OF SERINGAPATAM, AND DEATH OF THE SULTAN. 


As the “Tiger” fell back, about twenty British 
stragglers were captured by his troops: all of them 
were put to a cruel death, including even a little 
drummer-boy of the old 94th, or Scots Brigade. 
Even his French mercenaries were beginning to 
execrate his savage nature, and the useless hardships 
to which he subjected them.* According, chiefly, 

• Asiatic Ann, Reg. 


to an account of him taken from information given 
by one of his officers, written in 1790, and trans¬ 
lated from the Persian by Captain James Kiik- 
patrick, this personage, who figured so prominently 
in the history of India, was from five feet eight to 
nine inches in height, rather inclined to obesity, 
his face round, with large, full eyes, and there was 
much of animation in his countenance. He was 
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very active, and wont to take much exercise. He 
liad eleven children, of whom only two were legiti¬ 
mate. That his disposition was cruel, his temper 
jjassionate and revengeful, has been amply shown, 
lie was prone to obscene abuse, and to falsehood 
and hypocrisy when such suited the ends he had in 
view. He professed himself Naib to tlie Twelve 
l^fophets, whom Mohammedans believe are yet to 
come, and he was a savage persecutor of all other 
creeds and castes. Hyder discriminated merit and 
])unished guilt; but Tipjjoo gave neither encourage¬ 
ment nor reward, and punished with awful cruelty 
wlicn inflamed by ])assion or prejudice. Hyder 
was liberal to his soldiers; but Tippoo often re¬ 
tained their pay for months, and spent it on his 
own wanton luxuries. Yet his revenue regulations 
were framed with g^eat ability, and seemed well 
calculated to enrich both him and his people; but 
were frustrated in their operation by his shifting 
and shallow policy.* 

On the conclusi(jn of liis rirst war with us, he 
took an inventory of all his j)ro[)erty, whicli was 
then valued at twenty crorcs of pagodas, with five 
crorcs of Bahaudry pagodas in the treasury, and 
fifteen crorcs in jewels and rich clotlics. He also 
possessed an incredible quantity of otiier property, 
including 700 elephants, 170,000 camels and horses, 
500,000 buffaloes, bullocks, and cows, with Ooo,ooo 
slieep; 600,000 firelocks and matchlocks; 200,000 
swords and pistols, with 2,000 jtieces of cannon, in 
his kingdom. For his troops the words of command 
were issued in Persian. Hitherto they had been 
given in English and in French, probably through 
the influence of Lally’s party, which consisted m 
all of about 630 Europeans and half-breeds. He 
kept in his pay 300 hircarrahs^ or spies, at three 
pagodas each monthly. His father despised, in some 
sense, the pageantry of Eastern courts; but Tippoo 
maintained a crowded zenana, amid all tlie pomp of 
voluptuous despotism. I'ippoo was, though able 
in many ways, not wise as a general or states¬ 
man. He possessed some prudence, and was not 
without promptitude in action; but he was defi¬ 
cient in comprehension, and knew not in uhat true 
greatness consisted. Selfish, cunning, and rapacious 
in government as well as war, he ever acted on the 
narrowest principles. He constantly wore a ruby 
ring, the most valuable jewel in his treasury. His 
turban was always adorned with precious stones of 
great price, and a rosary of pearls was the constant 
ornament of his person. The pearls of which it 
consisted had been the collection of many years, 
and they were his chief pride. Whenever he could 
prpeure, by any means, a pearl of extraordinary 
• “Reminiscences of Mysore, &c.," by James Grant, 1797. 
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size, he made it supply, on this famous rosary, the 
place of another inferior in form or beauty. 

His amassed jewels were kept in large, dark 
rooms, strongly secured behind one of the durbars, 
and were deposited in coffers. In the same manner 
were preserved all his silver, gold, and filigree plate. 
He had several elephant-howdahs entirely of silver, 
and many enormous dishes of gold, studded with 
precious stones. Tliese were all supposed to be 
the plunder of the hapless Mysore family, and 
other rajahs whom Tippoo or his father had con¬ 
quered. His desire of lioaiding was insatiable, 
and lie passed the greater part of his leisure time 
in reviesving ilie varied assemblage of his riches. 
Witli all this avarice and tyranny of nature, it w’as 
singular to find that Tippoo possessed a very large 
and curious library. The volumes were kept in 
chests, each having a separate cover. Some were 
richly adorned and illuminated, after the manner of 
antique Roman missals.* But the British drums 
were echoing along the banks of the Cauvery, 
and—to Tippoo—the end of all things was coming 
now! 

On the 28th of March our army advanced south- 
westward towards Sosilla, where the Cauvery was 
easily fordable. As Tippoo had not anticipated this, 
he had not ordered it to be devastated, and hence 
all the villages and open fields afforded large 
supplies of forage at a crisis when, according to the 
work just quoted, “the evil most to be dreaded 
was famine. . . . The whole of our draught 

and carriage bullocks and horses died, and rice lia^l 
risen to three rupees a pound, on the day the city 
was stormed.” Sosilla was found to contain a vast 
quantity of grain, and some 15,000 head of cattle, 
besides sheep and goats—the property of fugitives. 
Our right wing, with the cavalry and Colonel 
Wellesley’s division, remained encamped on the 
nortli side of the Cauvery, while the rest of the 
army crossed it into a land untouched by war, and 
on the resources of which Tippoo relied for the 
use of his own army. This movement, moreover, 
facilitated a junction with the coining Bolnl>.^^ 
army, and rendered useless all those defen.sivc 
operations made by the enemy under the ver) 
natural impression that the new attack would be 
made, like that of Cornwallis in 1792, from the 
nortliern side of the river. On the 30th tlie 
remainder of the army crossed, and the whole 
advanced without interruption, and on the 5th of 
April the scarlet columns once more took ground 
before the famous and far-stretching city of Se- 
ringapatam, at the distance of two miles from the 
walls. 

• Asiatic Ann, Reg, 
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It is said that when Tippoo found that all his the island at the ford of Arikera, to give him battle 
elaborMe preparations to receive the foe on the there, and conquer or die. With this view, Tippoo 
old ground were foiled, he fell into an utter de- posted his whole army on strong ground at Chend- 
spondency, from which neither his wives nor astro- gal to await the British, but, to his bitter mortifica- 
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iogers coiild arouse l)im. Summoning his principal 
sirdirs he said briefly, have arrived at our last 
.stage—what is your determination ? ” 

“To die along with you,” was the response. 
Gloomy was the council that ensued; but it was 
resolved, in the belief that Harris would cross into 


tion, instead of taking ground to their right to reach 
the ford, he saw them defiling with bayonets gleam¬ 
ing and colours flying, wheeling to the left to avoid 
the low intermediate grounds, and passing on at a 
distance of three miles from him, while he was 
totally unable to prevent their movements. 









ARTHUR WELLESLEY.* 


Between the camping-place of the besiegers and 
the walls of Seringlpatam, stretched a considerable 
portion of broken ground, interspersed with jungly 
bushes, with granite rocks, and ruined hamlets, 
affording excellent cover to the enemy for annoying 
our lines with rockets and musketry. At the 
extremity of this, and distant one mile from the 
city, was a grove of betel trees, named “ the Sultan 
Pettah Tope/’ from whence rockets w’ere thrown 
among our tents, thus endangering the artillery 




dage to a native soldier—^were left considerably in 
the rear; the consequence of which tvas tbai; 
Colonel Wellesley found himself close upon the 
enemy, and his regiment unsupported. The 
moment was critical, but fortunately the sultan’s 
troops neglected to take advantage of it, and 
allowed the 33rd to remain halted and unmolested, 
when the charge was more judiciously made and 
the object of it effected. When the loth came up 
Colonel Wellesley laughed, and said, ** This won’t 
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stores. On the night of the 4th of May, General 
Baird had orders to scour this grove, which he did 
with success, but next morning Tippoo’s troops 
were seen in possession of it again; then Harris, 
who was resolved that we should possess it, sent 
forward Colonel Wellesley with the 33rd, and the 
loth Native Infantry, under Colonel Ludovic 
Grant, with a detachment under Colonel Shawe 
as a support. “With an ardour and impetuosity 
which were then marks of his professional 
character,” says a Memoir of General Sir John 
W. Adams, “he dashed on so vehemently with 
the 33rd that 4 he loth Sepoys, who were laden 
^th knapsacks—that stupid and annoying appen- 


do—I was much to blame ; we must be more care¬ 
ful another time.”* 

The flints were taken out and the tope cleared 
by the bayonet; and this was the famous affair of 
which so much has been said under various colour¬ 
ings, and which has been described as the first pro¬ 
minent military service of the Duke of Wellington. 
Of this affair no two accounts are alike. Some aver 
that Colonel Wellesley failed, though the tope was 
cleared, and in consequence a connected line of 
strong posts was established from thence to the 
river for nearly three miles, blocking up the city on 
its south-western quarter. The result so greatly 
• E.I. C/.S, Journal^ 1837. 
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impressed Tippoo that, on the 9th he wrote thus 
to General Harris ;—^ The Governor-General, Lord 
Momington Bahauder, sent me a letter, copy of 
which is enclosed; you will understand it I have 
adhered firmly to my treaties; what then is the 
meaning of the advance of the English armies, and 
the occurrence of hostilities ? Inform me? What 
need I say more ? ” 

“ Your letter,” replied the general, “ enclosing 
copies of the Governor-General’s letter, has been 
received. For the advance of the British and 
allied armies, and for the occurrence of hostilities, 
I refer you to the several letters of tlic Governor- 
General, which are suflicicntly explanatory on the 
subject "What need I say more ? ” 

Three days before this laconic correspondence, 
General Floyd, with four regiments of cavalry, 
six of infantry, and twenty guns, with some of the 
Nizam’s horse, had left tlie lines for Pcriapatani, to 
assist the junction of Stuart’s Bombay army. He 
was quickly followed by Kummer-ud-Deen, witli 
tKe whole of the Mysorean cavalry and a great 
body of .infantry, with orders to frustrate this move¬ 
ment ; but the latter had no opportunity of making 
the least impression, and by the 14th of April botli 
generals were in the lines before Scringapatam, 
the final siege of which was by that lime in full 
progress. 

I'he commanding engineer suggested two plans 
of attack; an assault at the south-west, and another 
at the north-west. In the former case it would be 
made by land, and in the latter from the north 
bank of the river, and as that was the point at 
which the attack was expected by Tippoo, he had 
many thousand men at work, throwing iq) a line 
of works there, and opening many new embrasures 
in the southern face of the for|;rcss. But again he 
was deceived and mortified, for when, on the 15111 
of April, the Bombay army took post on the north 
bank of the Cauvery, so as to enfilade the face 
that was really to be attacked, he tlien saw that 
what he deemed at first was but a feint, was really 
a permanent occupation. 

The siege had barely been inaugurated, when 
it was found there was grain in store for only 
thirty days, or perhaps even less, and in his 
journal, General Harris recorded his apjirehen- 
sions at this condition of things. The ever 
defective commissariat of our service was, as 
usual, to blame. Harris, though evidently pains¬ 
taking, and aware how much depended on the 
necessary supplies, was less able to provision than 
to handle his army, ColoniSl Wellesley surpassed 
every officer before the. city in this valuable 
requisite for a leader, but the state of the stores 
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was such that General Harris believed it necessary, 
against the usage of war, to push on the assault, 
and to run any risk rather than have to retreat 
witli a famished army before the furious Tippoo. 
On the 19th, General Stewart reported that he had 
only two days’ provisions for the Bombay army! 
The general’s journal (published afterwards by his 
son-in-law, the Riglit Hon. S. Rumbold Lushington) 
betrays at this time by its entries, his intense 
anxiety and feverish fear lest the inadequacy of the 
supplies might cause utter failure; and yet this fear 
is always expressed collaterally with a trust in, and 
deference to, the will of God. Seeing tliat the 
siege works were making steady progress, 'J'ippoo 
attempted again to ncgociatc, and somewhat humbly 
asked the general what was his* pleasure. Tliis 
was on the aotli of April. r 

General Harris sent him back a preliminary 
treaty, stating that if its dejnands were not com¬ 
plied with in four and twenty hours, the allies would 
demand, for security, the entire fortress of Seringa- 
patam. The leading demands were that Tippoo 
should once more cede the half of his dominions, 
or what remained of them; pay two millions ster¬ 
ling, and deliver four of his sons, and four of his 
chief sirdirs as hostages. On tliis, 'I'ippoo burst 
into one of his usual fits of impotent raving, and 
vowed that he would die like a soldier, rather than 
live a dependant on the infidels in the list of their 
pensioned princes. 

A fiery and well-led sortie from the garrison 
against our advanced works on the northern bank, 
on the 22nd, was vigorously repulsed, but not 
before we had lost 700 men. On the 23rd the- 
batteries of the northern and southern attacks dis¬ 
mantled, or otherwise silenced, every gun opposed 
to them, and so perfectly raked the curtains by a 
flank fire as to render them no longer tenable, and 
on the 26th and 27111 the Mysoreans were com¬ 
pletely beaten out of their last external entrench¬ 
ment, though it was only 380 yards distant from 
the walls, and under cover of their guns, musketry, 
and rockets. On this occasion Colonel Wellesley 
commanded in the trenches, with the Scots 
Brigade, the 73rd Highlanders, and a battalion 
of the 3rd Coast Sepoys. To hold this point was 
Tippoo’s last effort of bravery, prior to the final, 
and for him fatal, assault. By capturing this 
ground we achieved the post for the breaching 
batteries, and the event is thus recorded by Mr. 
Lushington, the general’s private secretary:— 

At the hour proposed, the guns from our bat • 
teries commenced a heavy fire of grape, which was 
the signal for attack. The Europeans then moved 
out, followed by the native troops. The enemy, 
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seeing this movement, began an active fire from 
behind the breastwork; guns from almost every 
part of the fort opened on our troops with great 
effect, and by the time they had quitted the 
trenches the fire of cannon and small arms was 
gencraL The companies from the 73rd Regiment 
and Scots Brigade then pushed on with great 
rapidity to the enemy’s works, who seeing the 
determined spirit of the British troops, fled from 
llteir posts in confusion and great dismay; but 
many fell by the bayonet, while endeavouring to 
escape. The relief from the trenches, which was 
this evening commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke, 
had by this time arrived; a part of the 74th (High¬ 
land) Regiment, and the Regiment de Meuron, 
composed the Ettropcans of that relief, and were 
ordered imn^ediatcly to support the rest. These 
puslicd on to the riglu of the attack. A heavy fire 
was continued from the ramparts, and by those of 
the enemy who liad fled from the part of their 
entrenchment first attacked, and taken post behind 
the traverses more to the right; several made a 
desperate stand, and fell by the bayonet; tlie 
I'kiropeans dashed in, forcing tlic traverses in suc¬ 
cession, until they extended as far as the turn of the 
nullah towards the stone bridge. At this turn there 
is a redoubt, open to the* south-east angle of the 
fort, but which flanked a watercourse running 
2)arallel and close to the entrenchment that was 
carried.” 

This redoubt was stormed and retained by the 
Highlanders, under Colonel Alexander Campbell, 
who, with a small party of that corps with the Swiss 
of Colonel Meuron Bayard, j)ushed forward along 
the intrenchments and the road till be came to the 
bridge leading over the Cauvery. Colonel Wallace, 
at the same time, was advancing more to the right, 
till, fearful of risking too much in the dark, he fell 
back and took possession of the enemy’s post at 
the bridge. Campbell had, in the meanwhile, 
crossed it, and actually advanced some distance 
into the island; but it was necessary to fall back 
immediately from a situation so dangerous that 
nothing but the darkness of the night and the con- 
' stemation the enemy, could have given them 
the most slender chance of escape, “They re¬ 
turned under a heavy fire on all sides,” continues 
Mr. Lushington, “ and made their w'ay back to the 
redoubt where Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace had 
taken i)ost with the few of the 74th Regiment who 
had remained with him, and the rest of the troops 
whom he had placed to the left along the water¬ 
course, and in this situation they remained all night, 
e.^posed to grape from the fort, and galled by 
musketry from the ground on the right flank, and 


from the post at the stone bridge, which took 
them in the rear. The enemy continuecl firing 
grape and musketry at intervals the whole night; 
at length the daylight appeared, and discovered to 
us and to them the critical state of our men. 
Ijicutcnant-Colonel Campbell having been crippled 
the preceding night by being barefooted during his 
cxctirsion across the bridge, was obliged to return 
to camj), and Lieutenant Colonel Wallace being 
next in command (of the 74th Highlanders), he was 
sent to inform Colonel Sherbrooke of their situation, 
and request further support, as the enemy were 
collecting in great force on the right flank, and at 
the post they occupied near the stone bridge, from 
which they galled our people in the rear to a grtat 
degree. Colonel Sherbrooke, on receiving this 
report, instantly ordered all the Europeans who 
had remained in the trenches, to advance to 
Colonel AVallacc’s post, and each man to lake with 
him a pickaxe and momitie ”—this latter being 
an Indian spade of peculiar fonn. Colonel W. 
Wallace, in the meanwhile, seeing the necessity of 
driving the enemy from the bridge, ordered Major 
Gordon Skelly to do so with some of the Scots 
Brigade, and a single company of the latter took 
possession of it. This secured the rear of all the 
rest, and when a company of the 74th Highlanders 
came in. it was impregnable. But our loss was 
great; two officers and sixty soldiers were killed; 
ten officers and 216 soldiers were wounded, and 
nineteen were missing. Sherbrooke was afterwards 
well known as General Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
G.C.B., Colonel of the 33rd in 1813. 

On the 28th, Tippoo, beginning to smother Ins 
hate, or rather disdain, made a last attempt to 
negociate, and offered to send envoys, but General 
Harris replied tha^ he had already made his 
demands in conformity with the orders of his 
superiors, and could not receive them. As the 
offered terms had not been accepted, the allies 
would be justified in making them still more 
severe; but an acceptance might still be received, 
if it came properly signed before three o’clock next 
afternoon. Krc this attempt at negociation had 
been renewed, Tippoo had recourse to ev(?ry 
means that fear, religion, and superstition could 
suggest to avert his coming doom. In the mosque 
his presence was frequent, and to all his prayers 
he entreated the fervent “ Amen ” of his courtiers. 
He even—in his now abject spirit—bribed the 
priests of the Hindoos, whose faith he had per¬ 
secuted and whose caste lie had defiled, to pray for 
him before the very idols he had so often mocked 
and defaced. Nor was astrology forgotten; 
planetary influences were consulted and omens 
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accepted. But meanwhile the booming of the 
British artillery came nearer and more near. 

A dogged despair now settled on the tyrant’s 
heart; to him further resistance began to seem 
useless: thus, when the progress of our works 
shoWed clearly that the salient angle of the north¬ 
west comer of the fortress was the point where the 
breach for the grand assault would certainly be 
madc; lie declined to have an inner inlrenchtnent 
cut, when urged to do so by the most eminent 
of his sirdirs; he became remiss in his inspec¬ 
tions, and seemed to wish to close his eyes on 
the coming ruin. On the night of the 28th of 
April a breaching battery was thrown up, and on 
the morning of the 30th it poured its strength 
against the angle of tlic walls referred to; by the 
I St of May the point was partly beaten clown, and ^ 
the whole ram])art shaken; but concealing the true 
" point of attack till the last possible moment, the 
besiegers on the 2nd began to effect a breach about 
sixty yards wide, immediately to the south of the 
liastion in the north-west angle. On that day 
Tippoo^s garrison made some daring attempts to 
close the first breach, which in some degree they 
were enabled to do, because our working parties, 
who were preparing a way for the assault, were in 
such a position as to prevent our guns being turned 
upon the enemy. On the 3rd, the breach was 
reported practicable, and the subsequent day was 
decided for the attack, when the following troops 
composed the storming j^arty:— 

“Ten flank companies taken from those regi¬ 
ments necessarily left to guard our camj) and out¬ 
posts, followed by the 12th, 33rd, 73rd, and 74th 
Regiments, and three corps of grenadier sepoys 
taken from the troops of the three presidencies, 
with 200 of his Highness the Nizam’s troops, formed 
the party for the assault, accompanied by 100 of 
the artillery and the corps of pioneers ; supported 
in the trenches by the battalion companies of tlie 
Regiment de Meuron and four battalions of Madras 
sepoys. Colonel Coape Sherbrooke, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels Dunlop, Dalrymple, Gardiner and Mignan, 
commanded the several flank corps, and Major- 
General Baird was entmsted with the direction of 
this important service.” * 

Before daybreak all these men, 4,376 in number, 
were in the advanced trenches under Baird, who 
had volunteered for the honour of leading them; 
he had won a kind of prescriptive right to the post, 
as, for nearly four years after Baillie’s detachment 
was destroyed at Perambaucara, he had been a I 
fettered prisoner in Seringapatam, and there had i 
often been compelled to turn the water-wheel of a ' 

. ' • Despatch of General Hams. j 
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well, for the amusement of the sultan and his 
ladies; and had, even when in fetters, been com¬ 
pelled to cut out and sew his own shirts, one of 
which he kept as a memento, till it was lost, with 
his baggage, on the retreat to Corunna.* 

Formed in two columns, one under Sherbrooke 
and the other under Dunlop, all waited in silence 
and darkness the word to advance. Their orders 
were, after issuing together from the trenches, on 
surmounting the breach, to wheel respectively to 
the right and left and scour the ramparts, and after 
carrying such works as might be expedient, to rpeet 
on their eastern face. To elude all suspicion and 
observation, the men were placed early in the 
trenches, as it was resolved not to make the 
assault till one o’clock, at which time the garrison 
usually look refreshment or repose, and would be 
less prepared for resistance. Under Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley—he who in future years was to capture 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo—a powerful reserve 
was at hand to support Baird. 

Wc arc told that before the hour came, General 
Harris sat in his tent alone, full of deep thought 
and anxious suspense, amid which he was found 
by Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, who 
came to him on duty. Seeing the mingled doubt 
and sternness in the face of the general, Malcolm 
rallied him playfully by asking, “Why, my lord^ so 
thoughtful?” referring to his chiefs chances of a 
peerage. “ Malcolm,” replied the latter, “ this is 
no time for such compliments; we have serious 
work on hand. Don’t you sec that Kuropean sentry 
over my tent is so weak from want of food and 
from exhaustion, that a sepoy could push him down? 
We must take the fort, or perish in the attempt.'' 
I have ordered General Baird to persevere in his 
attack to the last extremity. If he is beaten off, 
Wellc.slcy is to proceed with the troops from the 
trenches; and if he also should not succeed, I 
shall put myself at the head of the remainder of 
the army, for success is neces.sary to our c.xistence.”f 
Prei'isely at one in the afternoon, the tall figure 
of David Baird was seen to issue from the trenches. 

“ Come, my brave fellows,” he exclaimed, bran¬ 
dishing his sword, “follow me,and provejourselves 
worthy the name of British soldiers ! ” 

In an instant both columns rushed from the 
parallels with ringing cheers, and crossing the 
rocky bed of the Cauvery, rushed, under a fire of 
cannon, musketry, and wall-pieces, towards the 
breach, which at once became full of armed men. 
Many fell, but in six or seven minutes the storrrters 
—like a scarlet cloud, half seen, half lost in smoke 

^ 'r. Hooke’s "UfeofSirD. Baird." 
t l.usliington’.s "Life, &c., of Lord Harris." 
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and fire—were swarming on the summit of the 
breach. Half-way up the rougli ascent of battered 
masonry,’ Colonel Dunlop engaged a Mysorean 
sirdir hand to hand, and mortally wounded himj 
but, with tile last energies of life or instinct, the 
latter nearly hewed off the head of Dunlop, and 
falling back was instantly bayoneted. So many 
reliefs were shot under the colours in that brief 
time, that they were finally borne by a Scotch ser¬ 
geant of the Bombay Europeans, named Graham, 
who planted them on the summit, and waved liis 
hat^ crying, Success to 1 .ieutenant Graham!” when 
at that moment a ball pierced his brain. 

'Die stormers cleared the breach, wlieeled off to 
the right and left, and the supports poured in. 
■file garrison taken by surprise. So little was | 
I'ippoo anticipating it, that lie was quietly seated | 
at liis mid-eJay repffst. After a feeble resistance, the | 
Mysoreans abandoned their strongot posts, and j 
thought only of safety and flight. 'Phus, in their j 
mad terror, many iliing themselves from the lofty ; 
ramjKTrts, and were dashed to death in the rock)-! 
bed of the river below. I'lie right column had i 
anticipated a desperate struggle, as many formidable . 
bastions were known to lie in its way; but in less 
than an hour the men of it had fought ihcir way 
along the ramparts to tini point of meeting on tlie 
eastern face. 'I'hc noith-west liastion was soon 
gained, but all along its northern fa(.e a great fou.e | 
of the enemy—led, it is averred, liy the sultan in ‘ 
person—was postctl bcliind the tra\erses, to which | 
they retreated in succession, kept uj> a disastrous tire, i 
and more than once compellctl our lroo])s to pause ^ 
111 their advance. Reinforcements came ; on the | 
traverses a Hank fire was opened, and a rush made 
towards the north-east angle of the walls. I'hcn 
the retiring enemy, on discovering the apiiroach of' 
the right column, fell into hopeless i.onfusion, and 
perished in thousands under the bayonet in their, 
frantic efforts to escape. j 

As soon as the ramparts were cleared of all but! 
the dead and wounded, and the firing liad ceased, 
the troops, on finding tliemselves before tlie palace, 
were keen to assault it, believing that Tippoo was 1 
iliere, and being eager to release some European 
prisoners who were alleged to be in it. Upon 


J 

gateways. General Baird now desired Majoi 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Allan to proceed with 
a Hag of truce to the palace—before which Majot 
Slice was posted, with the 33rd, panting for 
bloodshed and revenge—to otfer protection to 
1 ippoo and all its inmates, but only on condition 
of immediate suirender; at the same time threaten¬ 
ing to jiut to death every man in the place if the 
least resistance was made. Major Allan, who 
.spoke Hindustani lluently, having gained admission 
with some ditficulty, bcaiiiig a white handkerchief 
on a sergeant’s pike, and even taking off liis sword 
in token of peace, was received by two of 'rippoo’s 
younger sons, who, amid a crowd of scowling 
armed men, informed him solemnly tjiat tjieir 
father was not within. This (jcneral Baird utterly 
discredited, and threatened to search the inmost 
recesses of the palace. 

'J’he jirinces were mciuiwliilc brouglit away by 
the light company of the 33rd to the camp, 
unilcr a.Si.urances of protection. Baird placed a 
guard on the zenana to prevent the escape of 
'i'ippoo if lie was in it, and taking with him the 
light company of the 74th Highlanders, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to search other parts of the palace in 
person, threatening, it is said, if certain reports he 
lieard were true, lie would hand over 'fippoo, 
if found alive, to the grenadiers of the 33rd, to be 
handled as they might think fit. 'I'he killedar, on 
being sternly menaced, informed Baird thatTipjioo 
had been wounded during the assault, and was 
]} ing under a gateway iu tlie norlliem face of the 
fort. As night had noiv closed in, torches were 
procured, and, accompanied by Colonel Wellesley, 
Major Allan, and the Highlanders, Baird went to 
the j)lacc, and tlie information of the killedar 
proved correct. There lay the terrible Tippoo, not 
merely wounded, But dead. As his horse was 
found shot near him, and also his palanquin, he 
had probably fallen in the act of escaping. The 
archway exhibited a dreadful spectacle. Suffocated, 
trod down, and trampled out of all shape, lay the 
dead ill gory heaps; and amid these, the corpse of 
'I'ippoo was recognised by the killedar, put into the 
jialanquin, and borne to the palace, after General 
Baird had taken off his right arm a magic amulet 


authority that seemed worthy of cr-^dence, a report in Arabic and Bersiaii characters.*^ 
liad now been sjiread that Tippoo had murdered j ‘‘ 'J'hc body W’as so warm,’’ says Major Allan 
them; but before this could be verified, a dangerous (as quoted in Muir’s “Mohammed”), “that for some 
tliirst for vengeance filled the hearts of our soldiers, moments Colonel Wellesley and myself were doubt- 
Within the beautiful palace—in the zenana of which ful whether he was not alive. On feeling his pulse 
alone were 650 women—the greatest confusion and j and heart, that doubt was removed. He Iiad four 
consternation reigned; while its killedar was para- wounds—three in the body and one in the temple, 
lysed in his actions by a report that Tippoo, who the ball having entered a little above the right ear. 
h!id b«en shot, was lying dead under one of tlie • Aiiaiu Annual, 1799. 
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and lodged in the cheek. His dress consisted of i . . . . The standard of Mysore was sent by 
a jacket' of fine linen, loose drawers of flowered j General Harris to Fort William.* It is a light green 
chintz, with a crimson cloth of silk, and cotton | silk, with a red hand in the middle, and was never 
round his waist; a handsome pouch, with a red hoisted but on the palace of Seringapatam.”♦ 


and green silk belt, hung 
across his shoulder; his 
head was uncovered, his 
turban having fallen off in 
the confusion of his fall; 
he had an amulet on his 
ann ; but no ornament 
whatever.” 

The ball in the head was 
said to have been given him 
by a soldier, whom he had 
endeavoured to sabre while 
depriving him of his richly- 
ornamented sword - belt. 
His second son, who had 
commanded on the south¬ 
ern ramparts, escaped, but 
on surrendering next day, 
was sent to the palace with 
his two younger brothers. 
On beholding his father’s 
remains, his bearing was 
veiy different from theirs: 
he looked on with brutal 
apathy, and with a smile 
heard their utterances of 
natural grief. Among tliose 
who fell into our hands was 
the sultana, who is thus 
described in the imi)ers 
of Baron Grant, i8 oi:— 



Tirroo's nuMMA, or peacock. 


Between long lines of 
British troops, the remains 
of Tippoo, with all royal 
and miiitar)" honours, were 
conveyed to Hyder’s grave, 
in the magnificent Lai 
Bagh, where their superb 
mausoleum still sta;ids. 
The funeral was as splen¬ 
did as Mohammedan riles 
and European militaiy pa¬ 
rade could make it. On 
tliis occasion,, in that dis¬ 
trict so* notorious for its 
storms, there burst one so 
terrific that the peals of 
thunder drowned even the 
salvoes of artillcrj^ as if 
even the demons of air 
were rejoicing over llic 
downfall of 'J'ij)poo, the 
Tiger of Mysore. By the 
lightning, on this occasion, 
many Europeans and na¬ 
tives were killed. 

“ Owing to the want of 
education,” says Beveridge, 
“ his faculties had never 
been improved nor his 
manners refined, and he 
remained to the end of 


This lady is delicately formed, and the lines , his life a clever but heartless Ixirbarian. Tippoo, 
of her face are so regular and placid, that a phy- j less talented than his father, surpassed him only in 
siognomist would have little difficulty to pronounce | his vices, and was even notorious for some which 


her of a trancpiil and 
amiable temper ; her 
dress was generally a 
robe of white muslin, 
spotted with silver, and 
round her neck rows of 
beautiful pearls, from 
which hung a pasta- 
gon, consisting of an 
emerald and ruby of 



Tirroo’s TOY tiger. 


his father cannot be 
charged with. To a 
cruel and vindictive 
temper, he added a 
fierce and relentless 
bigotry, which was re¬ 
peatedly displayed in 
the devastation of 
whole provinces, and 
the extermination of 


considerable size, surrounded with a profusion j their inhabitants, merely because they resented 
of brilliants. She is about twenty years of age, ; his forcible conversions. In the eyes of Euro- 


and for a complete form and captivating appear¬ 
ance, rivalled all Mysore. Among the poor 
prisoners who had suffen^ long confinement in a 
dark di^ngeon, was a ^lescendant of the Hindoo 
King of Mysore, whom Hyder Ali had dethroned. 


])eans, the deepest stain on his memory is the 
inhuman treatment of his prisoners, the horrid 
dungeons in which he confined them, the heavy 
chains with which he loaded them, and the lingering 
* “ History of the Mauritius,” ‘ 
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or excruciating deaths by which he cut them off 
when he felt them grow cumbersome, or feared the 
revelations they might make after he had been 
compelled to set them free. In this horrid butchery 
he had been engaged only a short time before his 
capital was stormed; and the knowledge of the 
fact, when first made known to the British soldiers, 
had so exasperated them, that they were with 
difficulty restrained from taking a fearful vengeance 
Oil all the members of his family and the inmates 
of his palace.*’ 

It was found that M. Chapiiy, and all other 
French officers taken, ])ore commissions under the 
Republic ; but wc arc told nothing of Lally. 

The conquest of Seiingapatam was complete, 
and tile glory of M)'sorc was gone for ever. 'Fhe 
whole number of troops engaged in the defence 
was 21,839. Of these, more than 8,000 were 
intrenched on tlic island formed by the Cauvery, 
and this shows that 13,000 only were in the fortress, 
where fully two-thirds of them fell. In the assault, 
the Kuroi)eau killed, wounded, and missing 
amounted to only 337 of all ranks, while the native 
casualties were merely forty-nine. There were eight 
officers killed and fifteen woundcil; but llie entire 
casualties from the 4th of April to the 4lh of May 
amounted to 1,164. There were taken 929 pieces 
of cannon, including mortars and howitzci s, 
424,000 iron balls, 520,000 lbs. of ])Owder, and 
99,000 stand of arms; while in the magazines 
and foundries wms found all manner of warlike 
munition in the same propoition. 

About seven lacs of jiagodas-woi tli of jewels were 
taken in the treasury (near tlie door of which was 
chained an enormous tiger), with muslin shawls anil 
rich cloths enough to load 500 camels. 'J'Jic foot¬ 
stool of the throne of Tii)poo is now preserved in 
Windsor Castle, and is the golcltn head of a tiger— 
the emblem of Iris empire. Though con^'entional 
in treatment, it is striking in detail; I)ut the legs 
and paws arc well modelled. The eyes and teeth 
are of crystal; the markings on the head arc of 
burnished gofd. A letter from Scringapatam'^ 
states that the throne itself, being too unwieldy, 
WtOS broken up. It was a howdali nj)on a tiger, 
covered with cloth of gold: the ascent to it was 
by silver-gilt steps having silver nails, and all the 
other fastenings were of the same metal. The 
canopy was sui)erb. Plvery inch of the howdah 
contained an Arabic sentence, chiefly from the 
Koran, and the pearl fringes alone of the canopy 
were valued at ro,ooo pagodas. The apex of 
this canopy was a bird, by some to represent 
a peacock; but Colonel Wilks says that it was 
, • Asifttu Ann. 1799. 
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intended to represent the humma^ a fabulous bird,, 
whose shadow will bring a ctown to the head 
on which it falls—a bird that flies always in the 
air, and never touches the earth. 'I'he neck of 
this singular relic is entirely composed of emeralds, 
and the body of diamonds, with tliree bands of 
rubies. The beak is a large emerald tipped witli 
gold; an emerald and pearl arc the crest to the . 
Iicad. The tail and wings are rows of rubies and 
diamonds, all so closely set, that the goM of which 
the bird is composed is scarcely visible. That 

the throne must have been of enormous value 

• 

there can be little doubt, tliough it .would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to e.xactly estimate 
its worth. 

A number of tigers found in ^thc palace yard 
were ordered to be shot, for fear of accidents. In 
one apartment was the large 'and singular toy, 
which was invented for the amusement of I’ippoo, 
and is now in J^ondon. It is a rude automaton 
of a tiger, killing, and about to devour, a British 
soldier, who lies prostrate under its claws. In the 
interior is a kind of organ, turned by a handle, and 
producing notes which arc intended to represent 
the growls of the tiger and the moans of the dying 
\ictim. I'here were found near the palace the 
recently buried bodies of his last ]Curoj>ean prisoners 
—one of whom was recognised ns a grenadier of 
the 33rd Regiment. 'J'hcy had all been murdered 
at night, by twos and threes, and the mode of 
killing them was by twisting their heads round 
their shoulders, and thus breaking their necks; 
and nhen our soldiers looked on these remains, 
such a spirit was roused, that made it well for 
'J’i]-)|)00 that with him the game of life was over, 
and he was lying in liis grave at the Lai Bagh. 

Inhere was found a book in M.S., entitled “The 
King of Histories,” in which the Highland chal¬ 
lenge of General Macleod, offering to fight Tippoo 
on the sea-shore, with too men a side, was alluded 
to; and the pretended answer of Tippoo was 
inserted. After calling Macleod a Nazarene, and 
adding that all Nazarcncs were idolaters, and 
addicted to every vice, it continued thus:—“ If 
thou hast any doubt of all this, desr-end, as thou 
hast written, from thy ships, with thy forces, and 
taste the flavour of the blows inflicted by the hands 
of lioly warriors, and behold the terrors of the 
religion of Mohammed.” And the story concludes 
Avith the immediate flight of Macleod and Iris men.* 

On the morning after the capture, General Baird 
resigned the charge of Seringapatam to Colonel 
Wellesley. It has been said, ‘Hhat no officer 
better qualified for the post could iiave been 
* Wilksj'"Southern India.” • * 
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• selected; but it may be suspected, without any 
great breach of charity, that when the appointment 
was made, his great merits did not weigh so much 
as his relationship to the Governor-General." 
Baird, who made no secret of his dissatisfaction, 
certainly had a prior claim, as the actual captor of 
the city, and the appointment gave rise to some 
discussion at the time; but when once installed in 
office, the good effects of his successor’s management 
soon became visible. The disorders incident to a 
town taken by storm were vigorously suppressed; 
the /ugitive inhabitants, who had sought refuge in 
adjacent fields, woods, and villages, returned on 
confidence being restored; business and life flowed 
into their usual channels j and in three days after 
Colonel Wellesley’s appointment, the main street of 
Seringapata^i had all the appearance of a vast fair, 
rather than that ol* a town that had undergone 
the horrors of an assault* 

Among those who had suffered most miserabl)' j 
in the dungeons of Tippoo was the famous native i 


cavalry officer, Seyd Ibrahim, whose memory was 
so revered, that the Governor-General in -Council, 
in 1801, passed a resolution, of which the following 
is a portion:— 

“In order to manifest his respect for the long 
services, the exemplary virtue, and impregnable 
valour of Seyd Ibrahim, the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to order and direct that the 
amount of his pay, being fifty-two pagodas and 
twenty-one fanams per montli, shall be conferred 
as a pension for life on his sister, who left her 
home in the Carnatic to share his misfortune in 
captivity, and who was subset |uently wounded in 
the storm of Seringapatam. 

“ In order, also, to perpetuate his lordship's sense 
of the Seyd’s truth and attachment to the Com¬ 
pany’s service, the Governor in Council has ordered 
a tomb to be erected to his memory at Cowley 
Droog, with an establishment of two lamps and a 
fakir for the sendee of the tomb, according to the 
rites of his religion.” * 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


THF. I'KJHT IN BALASORF. ROADS.—PARTITION OK MYSORE.—RESTORATION OK THE ANCIENT HINDOO 


DYNASTY. 


To give coherency to the narrative of Tippoo's 
downfall, we have omitted to mention in it.s place, 
chronologically, a spirited sea-fight that took place 
in Indian waters early in the same year. 

Captain Edward Cooke, of H.M.S. La Sybillc, of 
forty guns and 280 men (including a company of 
the Scots Brigade, who served as marines), while 
at Madras, having received intelligence that La 
JPbfie^ a French fifty-four gun ship, with 700 men, 
was cruising in the Bay of Bengal, notwithstanding 
the vast disparity of force, put to sea in quest 
of her, and on the 28th of February, 1799, 
nightfall, discovered four sail to windward, and 
by midnight had got the weather-gauge of them 
all. It was then perceived that one was a very 
large ship, with two stern lights; and for this 
ship, which proved to be La Fortc^ Captain de 
Serci (a pupil of Suffren), La Syhille at once bore 
down, when she was in the roads of Balasore, a 
sca-port of Orissa, where the Calcutta pilots usually 
wait the arrival of vessels. At i\ quarter past 
twelve, whon the ships were about three cables’ 
• * i.'ot. Rcatson’s “View of tlie War wUU Tippoo,” &c. 


length (360 fathoms) apart, llio enemy presented 
liis broadside, fired, and bore iq) before the wind. 

In ten minutes, La Syhillc^ having got within 
two cables’ length, luftcd to the wind on the star¬ 
board lack, raked her fore and aft, and after this 
discharge, edging ^own before the wind, came 
faiily alongside, and a furious contest, often within 
pistol-shot, went on in the dark. Captain Cooke 
soon discovered that, although La Forte seemed 
well disposed to the conflict, his own fire was so 
superior as to render it probable Aat the matter 
would soon be ended. By half-past one the 
enemy’s fire was considerably diminished, while 
that of La SybiUc had become more close and 
rapid. About twenty minutes to two, La Foilc 
ceased firing; but upon being hailed to know 
whether she had struck, her guns opened again. 
About ten minutes to two her lights were pul out, 
lier men were seen swarming into the shrouds as 
if about to board, and again she ceased firing. 
La Sybiite also oca.'^ed, anti hailed, but received 
no answer. Pu/,zlcd by this conduct. Captain 
« C<izcUt, June 28. 1800. 
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Cooke, who had been severely wounded, opened 
on her again, when her three masts and bowsprit 
went by the board. Three hearty cheers were 
given by the crew of La Sybilie, and Captain 
Cooke, to prevent any separation, at once let go 
his anchor, and the moment day dawned, ordered 
out his boats and took possession of the prize. La 
Sybi/ic's standing and running rigging were com¬ 
pletely cut to pieces : not a rope was left standing 
on the mainmast, which, with the main and top¬ 
sail yards, was splintered and shot in various 
places. She had three men killed and nineteen 
wounded; and Captain Davis, a staff-officer who 
served as a volunteer, was among the first who fell. 

But the scene exliibitcd by the decks of La 
Forte shocking: she had 150 men killed, and 
about 80 wounded. Her captain, and most of the 
officers, fell early in the action. She had thirty 
24-pounders on her main deck, fourteen 12, and 
eight 36-pound carronadcs upon her quarter-deck 
and forecastle, besides brass swivels; while the 
metal of La Sybilie was twenty-eight 18-pounders 
on the gun-deck, ten 12, and ten 32-pound car- 
ronades, fore and aft. Captain Cooke’s wounds 
were severe : he was struck in the arm and ribs; 
but one, made by a swivel ball, was a dreadful 
one, and occasioned such symptoms that it was 
supposed to have penetrated the lungs. Ke 
expired on the 23rd of May. His body was 
preserved in spirits, and buried, with military 
honours, at Diamond Harbour, by H.M. 76th 
Regiment, and the Directors of the Company voted 
a monument to be erected to his memory at 
Calcutta. 

Thcfallof Seringapatam wasfollowed by theentire 
submission of all Mysore. On the 14th of May, 
Kummer-ud-Deen, Futteh Hyder, and Purneah, 
waited on General Harris, who* received them with 
the honours due to their rank, and to whom they 
submitted, without any other condition than that 
they should be preserved in their lives, estates, and 
titles. The whole army under their command 
imitated their example, and peace and order were 
thus easily established everywhere throughout 
Mysore. The settlement of its future government 
on the principles of equity and good policy, 
became now the task of the Governor-General, 
who, with the concurrence of Nizam Ali, ap¬ 
pointed General Harris, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
his brother, the Honourable Henry Wellesley, 
afterwards Lord Cowley, and Colonel Barry Close, 

“ commissioners for the aff^iirs of Mysore.” Cap¬ 
tains Malcolm and Monro were appointed tlieir 
joint secretaries, and a?* such, had to take an oath 
binding them not to disclose the instructions thev 
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might receive, and not to accept gifts or presents, 
directly or indirectly. * 

In his secret instructions to this commission, the 
Earl of Mornington announced his intention of 
restoring the representative of the ancient Rajahs 
of Mysore, accompanied with such a partition of 
territory between the allies as might also please the 
Mahrattas. 

The empire which old Hyder had founded with 
his sword was now about to be finally rent asunder. 
Parliamentary restrictions, and orders from home, 
forbidding wars of conquest, so trammelled the 
carl, that he could not, as he might have done, 
have assumed immediate authority over the con¬ 
quered kingdom; he therefore proposed to par¬ 
tition it; to retain those districts which lay along 
the coast, or interniptcd communication bet>\'een 
provinces already in our possession; to make over 
a certain district to the Nizam of the Deccan; to 
offer the Mahrattas another, on certain conditions ; 
and to raise to the government of the fourth, or 
remaining portion, as stated, the heir of the 
ancient family which Hyder had dispossessed. 

Thus the territory of Canara, with its fortresses 
and posts at the head of the different passes which 
lead into Mysore, together with the city of Serin¬ 
gapatam, were assigned to Britain, or the Company, 
“ in full right and sovereignty for ever.” I'he 
tract of country wliich bordered on the Deccan 
was given to the Nizam; and Harponelly (with its 
fortified town), a district bounded by the Toom- 
biidra river, was made over to the Peishwa; but 
as that leading chief fiiiled to comply with certain 
stipulations, it was left to form the basis of a new 
treaty, and in the meantime was to remain in the 
hands of the Company. 

Maharajah Krishna Oudraver, a child, the lineal 
heir of the old rajahs, was raised to the throne of 
the fragment that remained, but which was, in 
reality, neither less nor more than his forefathers 
reigned over before the days of Hyder; and the 
entire superintendence of his affairs was committed 
to the Brahmin Purneah, who had been Tippoo’s 
chief minister of finance, and was known to be 
a man of ability. Beatson gives the age of the 
infant rajah at five years; Sir John Malcolm at 
three. Various members of his family were still 
surviving, including his maternal grandfather and his 
paternal grandmother, who was in her ninety-sixth 
year, and consequently must have lived in the days 
of Queen Anne. 

Summoned suddenly from obscurity to a throne, 
they were filled with gratitude and joy; and the 
old ranee, second wife of the old rajah, who lived 
at tlie time of Hvder’s usumatioi). and another 
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lady, who was* maternal aunt of the new one, 
wrote thus to GeTieral Harris and the commis¬ 
sioners :— 

“ Your having conferred on our child the 
government of Mysore, Nuggar, and Chittledroog, 
with their dependencies, and appointed Eurneah to 
the dewan, has afforded us the greatest happiness. 
Forty years have elapsed since our government 
ceased. Now you liave favoured our boy with the 
government of tliis country, and nominated Purncah 
to be his dewan, wc shall, while the sun and moon 
conUnuc, commit no offence against your govern- 
. ment. We shall at all times consider ourselves 
as under your protection and orders. Your having 
established us, must for ever be fresh in the 
memory of our posterity from one generation to 
another.'^ • 

The yearly revenues from the territory assigned 
to the little rajah were ecjual to ;^'4i2,222 sterling: 
and it was to be held by tenure. Me was to abstain 
from interference in the affairs of all foreign states, 
and not to permit the residence of Europeans 
without the consent of the Com])any—in whom, in 
short, the real government of his territories was 
entirely vested. As they had apj)ropriated Serin- 
gapatam, a new residence for the rajah was 
selected, and Mysore, the ancient capital, was fixed 
upon. IiJ 1787, Tippoo, wishing to obliterate all 
trace and memorial of the ancient Hindoo dynasty, 
ordered this town and fort, which crowned a lofty 
hill, nine miles from Seringapatam, to bo levelled 
to the ground, and the materials to be used for the 
construction of a castle called Nuzerhar, while the 
people were driven away. All llic materials were 
now brought back to construct a palace for the 
young rajah, and on the 30th of June the ceremony 
of placing him on the musnud was performed by 
General Harri.s, in jjrcscnce of the commissioners, 
a great concourse of Hindoos, who rent the air 
with yells of acclamation, while volleys of musketry 
were given by H.M. 12th Foot, and the batteries 
of Seringapatam gave a royal salute in the dis¬ 
tance.* Colonel Barry Close obtained the post of 
resident at the new court, for which he was every 
way qualified. j 

Under a strong military escort, the sons of 
Tippoo were sent to Vellore, whe-e, though kept: 
under necessary surveillance, they lived in ease and 
splendour, and were treated with ev'ery courtesy. 
Their income was four lacs of pagodas, or £ 160,000 
yearly. Policy forbade the re-elevation, in any way, 
of the race of old Hyder. Educated, as they had 
been, in rancorous hatred of the British, they could 
not be expected to think with calmness now of those 
• Colonel Beatson. 


to whom they owed their downfall frommighty power 
and royal independence; and it was by nb means 
unreasonable to suppose that, if an opportunity 
offered, the heir of U'ippoo might, as tlie Earl of 
Mornington wrote, seek “ llic recovery of that 
vast and powerful empire which, for many years, 
had rendered liis ancestors the scourge of the 
: Carnatic, and the terror of this quarter of India,” * 

The t^ritory now annexed by the Company 
exceeded 20,000 square miles in dimensions. The 
revenue obtained, therefore, was great, and drawn 
chiefly from vast and fertile districts, that only 
recpiired peace and leisure to be able to liquidate 
with case the demands now made ujion them. 

Consistency, as the ICarl of Morningfon hold 
foreseen, was now given to our acquisitions in 
Southern India, together with a degree of military 
strength and .security wc had never possessed before. 
Colonel Alexander Beatson tells us that there were 
no less than sixty great passes through tlie moun¬ 
tains, most of which were practicable for armies, 
and two-thirds of which were open to the descent 
of cavalry.f By the possession of these Ghauts 
now, w’c were secure from those desolating inva¬ 
sions which had occurred during the wars with 
Hyder and Tippoo, and all the level country was 
ecjually safe along the coast of Malabar. Under 
good and w’ise go^'ernmcnt, the people of the new 
territory, from being our bitter enemies, became our 
firmest friends, and many of the bravest men of 
Mysore were to be found in tlie ranks of the 
Company’s army. 

The Earl of Mornington’s proposed cession of 
some territory to tlie Peishwa of the Mahrattas w’as 
an act of considerable generosity. In 1798, when the 
treaty was concluded with the Nizam, the Governor- 
General oflered to conclude one of a similar nature 
w’ith the Peishwa; Bat after some diplomacy on 
the subject had been wasted, the latter dropped it, 
and said he “ ^YOuld faithfully execute subsisting 
engagements.” One of these was to join us in 
arms against Tippoo, in the event of his making 
war on any of the parties to the triple alliance 
formed by Marquis Cornwallis; hence, when 
Tippoo's intrigues with the French Republic were 
naturally deemed by us equal to a declaration 
of hostilities, the Peishwa promised that he w'ould 
send a contingent to the field under Purserain Bhow, 
and a body of our troops w'as held iir re.adiness to 
join that leader. Nana Fiirnavesc, who was again 
chief minister at Poonah, and favourable to our 
interests, urged Bajec Rao to fulfil his promise; 
but such was the influence of Uowlut Rao Scindia, 

* Wellesley’s " India Despatches.” 

f “ V'icw of the War svilh Tippoo,” &o. 
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who was averse to the alliance, that no Mahratta 
contingent ever appeared against Tippoo. The 
rapidity, success, and triumphant end of the war 
rather disconcerted the Peishwa, who, to ,keep 
matters pleasant, affected the utmost satisfaction 
on hearing of the fall of Seringapatam; and this 
was the state of matters 


“In seven months* absence from Madrag, we 
not only took the capital of the enemy—who, as 
you observe, should never have been left the power 
I of being troublesome—but marched to the northern 
extremity of his empire, and left it in so settled a 
state, tliat I journeyed from the banks of the 

Toombudra river, 300 


when a considerable 
tract of the conquered 
country, lying contiguous 
to that of the Mah- 
lattas, was offered them, 
conditionally, for annex¬ 
ation. A protracted dis¬ 
cussion , ensued. The 
conditions were de¬ 

clined ; so the reserved 
territory was divided 
equally between the 

Nizam and the Com¬ 
pany. 

In July, 1799, General 
Harris left Seringapatam 
for Pondicherry, and, in 
accordance with orders 
received from the Gover¬ 
nor-General, he surren¬ 
dered to Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley the civil and 

military government of 
Mysore; and there are 
few instances which dis¬ 
cover a more conscien¬ 
tious and competent 
performance of duty 
than his rule in the 
conquered kingdom. 
“ He displayed a capa¬ 
city for detail, for in¬ 
tricate accounts, for 
laborious public busi¬ 
ness, for judging of men 
in civil and military 
situations, for discerning 
the native character, for 



miles across, in my pa¬ 
lanquin, without a single 
soldier as escort—ex¬ 
cept, indeed, at many 
places, the polygais and 
peons, who insisted on 
being iny guard through 
their respective districts. 
This was a kind of tri¬ 
umphal journey I did 
not dream of when set¬ 
ting off. A conquest 
so complete in all its 
effects has seldom been 
known.” * 

As a reward for his 
great services, the gene¬ 
ral, on the iilh of 
August, 1815, was raised 
to a British peerage, as 
Baron Hanis, of Se- 
ringapalam and Mysore, 
and of Belmount, in tlie 
county of Kent. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
“the king of the two 

WORLDS” DEFEATED 
AND SLAIN. 

'The Earl of Mornington, 
having handed over the 
management of Mysore 
to his able brother, now 
turned his attention to 


penetrating and un¬ 
ravelling native intrigue, such as has seldom in the 
world’s histoiy been seen in so young a man. His 
laborious toil for the public good, while his health 
was really delicate, showed a devotion to duty 
which became characteristic of the man, and 
enabled him to set an example to the people of 
the British Isles which has n<rt been lost.” 

A letter from General Harris to a friend, after 
leaving Mysore, contains ttie following passage:— 


the affairs of tlie Deccan, 
the half imbecile ruler of which was, at any time, 
liable to become the dangerous instrument of the 
Peishwa, or any prince more subtle and ambitious 
than himself. Our forces within his territory had 
hitherto been paid by a monthly subsidy, the pay¬ 
ments of which were extremely irregular, and always 
liable to stoppage by the treachery or waste of the 
Hyderabad court; and it now became the^objeft 

• •' Ufc of General Lord Harris,” 
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of the earl to Jiave’ this subsidy commuted in 
the form of jaghires or districts—a mode which 
the ^izam had adopted with regard to those 
Frenchmen who had disciplined the troops of tlie 
Deccan; and with¬ 
out this system they 
never could have 
done so, as t]ie 
payments otherwise 
would have been 
so unequal and ir- 
reJfeular. 

By a general re¬ 
vision of the terms 
of our alliance, the 
earl also wished to 
render thd Nizamat 
of the Deccan more 
dependent upon the 
Company, and to 
check that spirit of 
rapacity and mis- 
government which 
kept the ryots and 
artisans poor, when 
lie knew they might 
be opulent and pros¬ 
perous ; and by his 
decision and address 
Lord Mornington 
effected a satisfac¬ 
tory change. The 
Nizam of the Dec- 
can, by a treaty 
dated the 12 th of 
October, 1800, ceded 
to the British all the 
territory he had ac¬ 
quired by the 
Marquis Cornwallis’ 
pacification in 1792, 
and by arrangements 
subsequent to the 
fall of Seringapatam. 

In exchange he re¬ 
ceived a discharge 
from the monthly 
payments, with an 

increase to the horse and foot previously lent 
him, and assurances of protection from all enemies 
whatever. 

Soon after all was quiet at Seringapatam, the 
district of Bednore, in the north-western portion of 
• Mj^ore, was disturbed by a desperate adventurer, 
named Dhoondia Waugh, who was in arms at the 
80 


head of a great force. This man was a Patan or 
Mahratta by birth, who had deserted from the 
Mysore army during the war against Marquis 
Cornwallis, and placed himself at the head of a 

ferocious and nu¬ 
merous body of free¬ 
booters, in the wild 
country near the 
river Toombudra. 
He had plundered 
rippoo and the 
Mahrattas alike, 
with perfect impar- 
liality; and when 
oi>posed* by either, 
he retired into his 
woody fastnesses, 
where his cunning 
or judicious conduct 
kept him safe till he 
could issue forth to 
maraud again. At 
IcngthTippoo, weary 
of the perpetual 
trouble this man 
gave him, had re¬ 
course to stratagem, 
and wrote him, ex¬ 
pressing admiration 
of his courage and 
daring, adding his 
regret to behold a 
man, who seemed 
born to command 
large armies, acting 
like a petty robber; 
that he perfectly for¬ 
gave him all he had 
done, and would, if 
he entered his ser¬ 
vice again, give him 
a considerable mili¬ 
tary appointment, 
with the title of 
“ General of the Ten 
Thousand Horse.” 
Thus cajoled, 
Dhoondia gave him¬ 
self up; on which Tippoo, after having him, in his 
usual way, forcibly converted, immured him in one 
of the dungeons of Seringapatam, and chained 
him to the wall like a wild beast. 

In this condition he was found, after the assault, 
by some of our Highlanders, who, in ignorance of 
his history, and pitying all the tyrant’s prisoners. 
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set him free; and returning to his old haunts and 
practices, he was fioon agaiji.at the head of a gjeat 
force, varigusly'^ated as ranging from 5,000 to 
more than 20,000 men. On being joined by somt^ of 
Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry,- he set up his standard 
in the vicinity df Bcdnore, and gave himself the 
strange title of ‘‘ King of the World, and of the Two 
Worlds.'* By the Ueachery.of the killcdars, many 
of the strong jilaces of the 'district fell into his 
hands; and Ivid he had a weak enemy to contend 
with, a? was the case with Hyder, he might eventu.illy 
have become the founder of a royal dynasty. But 
his destruction became absolutely necessary for the 
trancjuillity of Mysore. In the July of the pre¬ 
ceding yeat. Colonel Dalrymplc had found no 
small trouble in driving him out of tlic country and 
among the Mahrallas, where he could always find 
a temporary asylum. On tlie aist of July, with a 
light corps of cavalry and some native infantry, he 
marched against him from Chittledroog, and having 
overtaken a party of his banditti, nearly extermi¬ 
nated it, refusing quarter, for the jmrposo of making 
a strong example. Proceeding westward, 1 )liooiidia 
crossed the Toombudra, and was followed by 
(Joloncl Dalrymplc, wlio, on the 30lh of July, look 
Hurryhiir, on the eastern bank of that stream. 
Meanwhile Colonel Stevenson, with n light corps, 
advancing from another direc'iion, took bimoya by 
storm on the 8th of August. Botli corps having 
now effected a junction, Colonel Stevenson assumetl 
the command, as senior ofliccr. Dhoondia, who 
had encamped in a strong ]>osition neai* the fort Oi 
Thikarpur, was routed, and driven with loss across 
the river; and after the fort was taken Ijy assault, 
he retreated beyond the Maliratla frontier. He 
might have been overtaken and destroyed; but 
Stevenson’s instructions cx]>ressly proliibitcd him 
from affronting the Mahrattas by entering their 
territories. 

Soon after this, Dhoondia was attacked by the 
Rajah of Gokla, a Mahratta chief, who deprived 
him of his elephants, camels, bullocks, and cannon; 
but he was destined yet to give further trouble. 
He entered the service of the Rajah of Kolapore, 
who was then at war with tlie Pcishwa; but soon 
became his own master, and resumed his old 
depredations. As “ King of the Two Worlds/’ 
he once more re-appeared on tlie frontiers of 
Mysore; and the Madras Government instructed 
Colonel Wellesley to follow him “wherever he 
could be found, and hang him on the first tree.” 
Though the service was not one in wliich laurels 
were to be gathered, it was not \*ithout its perils. 

His brother, the Governor-General, authorised 
him to enter the Mahratta territory, as it was evident 


I that the Peishwa was cither unabl§ or unwilling to 
down.this great freebooter, whose followers 
were now alleged to be 20,000 strong. Some of 
"bur troops in Mysore were already collected on the 
Toombudra, and towards the end of June, 1800, 
Colonel Wellesley joined them, and crossing the 
river, advanced against the great army of thieves, 
most of whom weie well mounted. Certain Mah¬ 
ratta chiefs, instead of resenting our appearance 
beyond their frontier, took up arms to co-operate 
with Wellesley; and one, being loo eager in his 
pursuit, was defeateil and .slain by Dhoondia. 

On the 29th of June the latter engaged and 
completely routed a body of the Pcishwa*.s troops, 
undei Punt Gokla, who was slain. Dhoondia 
liad voweil vengeance against him, swearing 
that he would dye hi.s moustaclv' in the heart’s 
blood of Punt Gokla; and this ferocious vow 
he is said to have literally fulfilled, by lying in 
ambush in a wood, and watehing liis opportunity. 
'Pile routed !MabraUas fled for refuge under the 
walls of our fort of Kullyhuli; and “ the King of 
the 'Pwo "Worlds ’’ came so near in pursuit, that it 
was necessary to open the guns uj>on him. So 
rambling wore the o[)erations against him, that tlie 
petty campaign was said to resemble a liunting 
match, though the London papers of the date 
give the strength of Dhoondia’s force at 29,000 
men—doubtless an exaggeration. Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley followed them across the river Werdah, 
and many other streams, through wild woods and 
over rocky mountains. Ide drove them round 
every point of the compass. He took by surprise 
some of their camps, and by storm some of the 
forts in wliicU llicy had deposited their plunder 
and prisoners; but weeks, and even months, claj^sed 
before he could come upwiili these fleet marauders. 

On the 9th of Se]>tember, Dhoondia Waugh 
found himself in an awkward position, by permit¬ 
ting Colonel Wellesley, who had left the infantry, 
and was pursuing with the cavalry alone, to come 
too near him. As the horses were exhausted, the 
attack was deferred till next day; and the event is 
thus recorded in the colonel’s despatch, dated from 
his camp at Yepulpurry, the 10th of Sept.ember, 
1800:— 

“ After a most anxious night, I marched in the 
morning, and met'the ‘King of the World/ with 
his army, about 5,000 horse, at a village called 
ConahgLill, about six miles from hence. He had 
not known of my being so near him in the night, 
and had thought that I was at Chinoor. He was 
marching to the westward, with the intention of 
passing between the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry 
aiid me. He drew up, however, in a very strong 
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position, as soon as he perceived me; and the 

* victorious army ' stood for some tini^ with, ap?‘ 
parent firmnass. I charged them with the 19th 
and 25th Dragoons and the ist and 2nd Regiments 
of (Native) Cavalry, and drove them before me, 
till they dispersed, and were scattered over the face 
of the country. I then returned and-attacked the 
royal camp, and got possession of the clcpliants, 
camels, baggage, &c. &c., which were still upon 
the ground. 'I’he Mogul and Mahratta cavalry 
came up about eleven o’clock, and they have been 
employed ever since in the jmrsuit and destruc¬ 
tion of the scattered fragments of the rebellious 
army. Thus has ended this warfare, and I shall 
commence my march in a day or two towards my 
own country. • An honest killedar of Chinoor had 1 
written to*the * f^ing of the World,’ by a regular 
tappal, established for the jmrpose of giving liim | 
intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly on the 8th, 
and at Chinoor on the 9th. His Majesty was mis¬ 
led by this information, and W’as nearer to me than 
he expected. The honest killedar did all he 
could to detain me at Chinoor, but I was not to be 
prevailed upon to stop ; and even went so far as to 
threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the 
road, who manifested an inclination to show me a 
good road to a different 4)lace.’’* Dlioondia’s 
body was brought into camp on one of tlie guns 
attached to the 19th Liglit Dragoons. Among the 
baggage was found Salabut Khan, the son of 
Dhoondia, an infant of about four years old. 
He was borne to Colonel Wellesley’s lent, and 
was aftenvards kindly and liberally taken care of 
by him. Sir Arthur, on his dejiarture from India, 
left some hundred pounds, for the use of the 
orphan boy, in the hands of Colonel J. H. Symons, 
the collector at Seringapatam. When Symons retired ; 
from the service, the Hon. A. Cole, Resident at 
Mysore, placed him in the service of the rajah. 
He was a fine, handsome, and intelligent youth j 
but died of cholera in 1822.+ 

The remnants of Dhoondia’s band were cut up 
and destroyed by Colonel Stevenson, and save an 
occasional murder and robbery by 'Fluigs or 
Dacoits, tranquillity was restored to the whole 
Mysore and Malabar country; but there was, 
doubtless, truth in the jocular remark of Major 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Monro to Wel’esley, “ Had 
you and your regicide army been out of the way, 
Dhoondia would undoubtedly have become an 
independent and powerful prince, and the founder 
of a new dynasty of cruel and treacherous sultans.” 

* “Wellington Despatches.’* 

• t Note to Gurwood’s “Selections from the Wellington 
Despatches.*' 
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During the last year of the eighteenth century 
seijpral treaties were -effected the Rajali of 
'Fanjqre, and various other. Indian princes, all 
havifjg for their mam object the removal from 
place and political power of those ^officials .who - 
were unlikely to act wisely, or fb act against the 
interests of Britain. In these states the whole 
administration of the revenue and government 
became vested in the Company, and without 
causing the least discontent among the natives, 
who were rather happy, from the rapacity of their 
own princes. In a letter to Major Monro, dated 
from his camp at Hoobly, 20lh August, 1800, 
Colonel Wellesley has the following pithy sen¬ 
tences :— 

I'pon all questions of increase of territory, 
those considerations have much weight with me, 
and I am in general inclined to think that we have 
enough; as much, at least, if not more, than we 
can defend. 

“ As for tlie wishes of the people particularly in 
this country, I put them out of the question. 
They are the only philosophers about tlicir 
governors tliat ever I met with, if indifference 
constitutes that character.”* 

Bui ilie indifference referred to by the great 
captain, sprung from that total want of nationality 
which is a ]»oint of the Indian character. 

“The great soldier and administrator might have 
added,” says a writer, “ that in every instance the 
j)eo])le were great gainers by the change, being no 
longer oppressed by irregular taxation—the worst 
taxation of all—no longer harassed by internal 
feuds and civil wars, and being seldom exposed 
even to tlie chance of foreign invasion. In many 
of these districts a few English civilians, unsup¬ 
ported by any milknry force, and often at a great 
distance from any fort or garrison town, ruled the 
tramiuil natives, and were held in reverence by 
them.’’ 

It was the flourishing state of Mysore, under our 
rule, and the facility wuth which its great resources 
were procured for the use of our armies, that soon 
after enabled Lake and Wellesley to act with such 
spirit and success in the great w'ar against Scindia. 
The province of Bullam, near tlie Western Ghauts, 
w'oiild not have been conquered, perliaps, by Wel¬ 
lesley had Tippoo still reigned in Mysore, and the 
presence of an army there for the collection of the 
revenue would Iiave prevented its services being 
useful in the field elscwliere. 

AVhen the college of Fort Ardliam w^as founded 
in iSoo by the Governor-General, John Bortliwick 
Gilchrist, LL.D., a native of Edinburgh, a most 
• "Wfllington Despatches." 
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eminent orientalist, was by him appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of the Hindostanee and Persian languages 
—the first that had ever been in India. In the 
following year he published his “ Theory, &c., of 
Persian Verbs,” which was succeeded by many 
other works on Eastern languages; and it was 
chiefly owing to his labours that such progress was 
afterwards made in the knowledge of the literary 
antiquities and philology of India, as his example 
and writings gave an impetus to the study of tlie 
Hindoo language and history that had not existed 
before. * 

The following letter from the marquis to his 
predecessor in office, Lord Teignmouth, draws his 
attention to the institution of the college for the 
education of the civil servants of the East India 
Company:— 

“ Fort William, Aug. 18, 1800. 

“ My Lord, —I have (he honour to transmit to 
your lordship the copy of a regulation which I 
have lately passed in Council for the improvement 
of the Civil Service of the East India Company. 
The object of this law being of the utmost piil^lic 
importance, I feel a proportionate anxiety for the 
success of the Institution which I have deemed it 
to be my duty to found. I havip requested the 
Chairman of- the Court of Directors to communi¬ 
cate to your lordship my private notes, explanatory 
of the general plan of the Institution. If your 
lordship should concur with my opinion or. this 
interesting subject, your support will be given to 
the Institution in England in the most effectual 
manner, by a public declaration of your sentiments, 
addressed to the Chairman or to the Court. 

“No man can be better qualified to estimate the 
merits of an Institution calculated to remove the 
existing disadvantage.s and difficulties of tlie early 
stages of this service, than he who has surmounted 
them with eminent distinction and honour. Your 
lordship's judgment on fhe law, which I have 


taken the liberty to enclose, will therefore be most 
important in my consideration. I*have the honour 
to be, 

The events of 1800 closed with two spirited sea- 
fights in Eastern waters. 

On the 9th of October, the JCen/y East India- 
man, being off the Sand Heads of the Hooghley, fell 
in with and was attacked by JLe Conjiance^ a French 
privateer of 26 guns and 250 men, commanded 
by Captain Surcoff. By Captain Rivington, the 
battle was maintained with great bravery for an 
hour and forty minutes, during which time the 
ships were frequently alongside each other. At 
length, by the great superiority which the enemy 
possessed in men and musketry,, the Kent w'as 
carried by boarding. Captain Rivington, with 
twelve of the crew, fell, and forty-two were wounded. 

“ So dreadful a carnage was attributed to Captain 
Surcoff having made most of his crew drunk, and 
a promise of one hour’s plunder if they should 
succeed; the consequence was, that the savages 
gave no (juartcr, putting to death all who came in 
their way, with or without arms, and extended their 
brutal rage even to stab the sick in their beds.”t 
In consequence of this capture, the Company’s 
ships were, in the next year, ordered to be provided 
with boarding nettings, and it was also suggested 
that they should carry a few 42-pound carronade.s, 
to clear their decks with grape, if necessary. 

The other affair was a spirited action, fought near 
Muscat, by the Company’s dhow, Intrepid^' com¬ 
manded by Captain Hall, and a French privateer 
ship of greatly superior force. After a severe and 
bloody conflict, the latter was compelled to .sheer ^ 
off, leaving the Intrepid too much crippled to 
follow, and the captain lying on her deck mortally 
wounded. The other casualties were twenty-five, 
including two lieutenants. Best and Smee, who 
were severely injured. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

ACQt^lSmONS IN THE CARNATIC, OUDE, AND FERRUCKABAD.—THE ARMY OF EGYPT.— 

ANNEXATION OF SURAT. 

On the ist of August, *1800, Lieutenant-General Alured Clarke, and Colonel Stevenson was ap- 
Gerard Lake was appointed Commander-in-chief pointed to command in Malabar and the Carnatic, . 
fylthe, Court of Directors, in succession to Sir #» Life of Lord Teipimouth,” vqI. ii. 

' Scottish Biographical Dictionary,” 1842. Captain Sdiombcrg. 
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under Colonel Wellesley, soon after made Major- 
General. • 

In thfe early part of i8oi, letters patent were issued 
by the Crown, appointing the Earl of Momington 
(who, in December, 1799, had been elevated to 
the Irish Marquisate of Wellesley) Captain-General 
in India; the.differences of opinion, in rank and 
so forth, between the Royal and Company’s officers 
having rendered this step most necessary. It 
would seem that officers wlio were commissioned 
by George III. often resented being called upon to 
serve under those who held their rank from the 
Company, and occasions there were when they were 
unwise enough to refuse obedience. The letters 
patent thus vested the Marquis of Wellesley with 
full power-over all military forces employed within 
the limits of the Company’s exclusive trade. They 
also required hi^ lordship’s exclusive obedience to 
all orders, directions, and instructions from the 
First Commissioners for the affairs of India, or from 
any of the principal Secretaries of State. 

The affairs of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
now occupied the attention of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. By the information contained in 
eighteen documents, which were laid before the 
House of Commons in September, 1802, it would 
appear that Omdut-ul-Omrah had been violating his 
alliance with the Company, and had maintained a 
secret intercourse with the late Tippoo Sultan, our 
determined enemy, founded on principles, and 
directed to objects, utterly subversive of the 
alliance between the nabob and the Company. 
The appendix to these documents contained copies 
of the correspondence with Tippoo, and tlie key 
to a cypher found among the records of Scringa- 
patam. These papers were laid before the House 
in explanation, or defence of, certain measures 
which, in the year before, the carl liad deemed it 
necessary to take in the Carnatic. 

On the early discovery of the intrigue that had 
been on foot, the Governor-General, instead of 
summarily deposing the nabob, as he might have 
done, rather compounded the matter with him, by 
negociating for the purpose of obtaining a complete 
resignation of the civil and military government of 
the Camdtic into the hands of the Company. If 
the consent of the nabob could be got, no mention 
was to be made of the papers discovered, and he 
was to be handsomely pensioned off, as an old 
and trusty friend. It was only ir. the event of his 
declining these unexpected negociations and pro¬ 
posals that the guilty correspondence was to be 
turned to profitable account; and the ultimate end 
of the whole proceedings was to secure the wished- 
for objects by means that were not very worthy. 


Ere the earl’s- final instructions on this matter- 
reached Madras, Omdut-ul-Omrah wasdn hisdea^ 
bed, and past all worldly negociation. On tte 
15th July, 1801, he died; but before that event 
came to pass, his last moments were disturbed by' 
such intrigues for the throne among the different, 
members of his family, that military possession of Ids '• 
palace was taken by the Governor of Madras, the , 
son of the hero of Plassey, Edward, Lord Cliver ‘ 
afterwards Earl of Powis. This was to prevent the. 
treasury being pillaged. 

Among the claimants, the Governor-General 
selected two—one, Ali Hussein, reputed son of 
the nabob, and the other, Azeem-ud-Dowlah, his 
nephew. To the former, and in tlw event 
refusal, to the latter, the throne was to be offered, 
on the condition of being pensioned, and holding 
only nominal royal rank. But the late nabob had, 
by will, declared that Ali Hussein, then in his 
eighteenth year, was to be his heir, with Moham¬ 
med Nijeeb Khan and Tookee Ali Khan as his 
guardians ; and with these two, but a few hours 
after the death, Mr. Webbe and Colonel Barry 
Close, as commissioners, held a consultation, which 
was continued for days, and ended by the guardians 
indignantly declining the terms proposed. Messrs. 
Webbe and Close then referred to the heir himself; 
but he, in turn, referred them back to his guardians, 
saying that his counsels and theirs could never be 
separated. 

As the matter could not end here, the com¬ 
missioners stated that Lord Clive desired a personal 
interview with the guardians, in the tent of the 
officer commanding our troops which held pos¬ 
session of the palace. When they retired to get 
their equipages, Hussein Ali whispered to 'the 
commissioners that they had deceived him, and 
during an interview with Lord Clive, he made 
the same statement against the two khans, and 
declaring his wisli to take the throne as offered by 
the Marquis of Wellesley. Lord Clive supposed 
the whole affair was now accomplished; but to bis 
surprise, next day, Hussein retracted everything he 
had said, and eventually he asserted that he would 
brave every danger rather than subscribe to con¬ 
ditions so degrading. 

Greatly irritated, Lord Clive withdrew, after 
informing the prince that he had forfeited all 
claim for consideration, and must await those 
measures which his conduct had rendered un¬ 
avoidable. AVhile sedulously secluding the other 
competitor, the guardians privately placed AH 
Hussein on the throne, and prepared to do so 
publicly next day, when Lord Clive occupied the 
whole palace with British troops, turned out the»f 
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late.nabob’s guards, and released from prison 
Azeem-ud-Dowlah, The sudden change from en¬ 
forced privacy to a throne proved too great a 
temptation to him; and, accepting all the terms, 
on the 25th July, 1801, he was proclaimed Nabob 
of the Carnatic, with a pension of one-fifth of the 
annual revenues, while the Company became vested 
with the whole civil and military government of his 
kingdom. 

On the loth of No¬ 
vember, in the same 
year, by skilful diplo¬ 
macy, a treaty was 
signed in Oiide, in 
whiclj, by ^ stroke of 
the pen, one half of 
that great territory 
was handed over to 
the Company, and 
the other half so im¬ 
perfectly guaranteed 
to the nabob, that 
the Company could 
never, at any time, 
be at a loss for a pre¬ 
text to seize the 
whole. “ It is not 
unworthy of notice,” 
comments a writer 
on this, “ that the 
cession made to the 
Company included 
nearly the whole of 
the territories which 
the Nabob’s father, 

3 «jah-ud-Dowlah,liad 
acquired, partly from 
the Company, and 
partly by their aid, 
at the cost of about 
a million sterling. 

By a singular reverse of circumstances, the Com¬ 
pany are able, after having pocketed the price, to 
seize the territories, and thus obtain possession 
both of price and subject.” 

Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
the marquis provided for the settlement of the 
new acquisition, by establishing a board of com¬ 
missioners, composed of three servants of the 
Company, presided over by his brother, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, as Lieutenant-Governor. 

When the treaty was sto to him for ratification, 
He marquis was at Benares, on.a tour to the north. 
In an early part of his jiwfmey, he had received a 
letter from Mr. Wellesley, to the effect that the 


nabob had expressed some thoughts of recruiting 
his exchequer by plundering the* old begum, his 
grandmother. As Warren Hastings had coun¬ 
tenanced a similar measure, and greatly enriched 
himself by it, the Nabob of Oude, who had not 
a vestige of scruple on the subject, never doubted 
obtaining the consent of the Governor-General. 
But the begum's suspicions of her grandson had 

been, by some means, 
aroused, and she 
thought to avert his 
undutiful schemes by 
soliciting the protfec- 
tion of the British 
Government, and by 
constituting the Com¬ 
pany her heir. While 
quite admitting the 
legacy might be ac¬ 
cepted, the earl de¬ 
sired his secretary to 
write to the nabob 
an indignant letter, 
declining all sanction 
to the proposed dis¬ 
graceful and unwar¬ 
ranted plunder of the 
begum. 

The Nabob of Fer- 
ruckabad, who was a 
tributary of Oude, 
had now, by our ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions, 
become a tributary of 
the Company. His 
nabobship was a fer¬ 
tile tract of the Doab, 
a Sanscrit word, signi¬ 
fying any land that 
lies between two 
waters, and it ex¬ 
tended for 150 miles along the right bank of 
the Ganges, yielding a revenue of 00,000 
sterling. While under Oude, the nabob had 
enjoyed the protection of the Company, and now 
thought that under British rule his position would 
be improved and strengthened. He had succeeded 
in consequence of the murder of his father by his 
eldest son, and being too young to undertake the 
government, a regent had been appointed. Of 
this official the young nabob had an especial 
dislike, and hoped, as he was now approaching 
manhood, to have the adminis_Jration in his owt 
hands. With a view to have this brought about, 
he and the regent visited Mr. Henry .Wejlesley, 
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who had taken up his residence at Bareilly. As 
the regent arrived hrst, he made use of the oppor¬ 
tunity to blacken the character of the young nabob, 
and in this villainy he was unfortunately aided, 
unconsciously, by the Governor-General, who had 
adopted a policy which he had resolved to follow 
whenever it was found practicable. This was to 
pension off the native ruler, and place his whole 
government, civil and military, in the hands of the 
Company. 

This proposition was put in writing, and laid 
before the young nabob, who, not unnaturally, 
remonstrated in these terms:—“ I am totally at 
a loss what to do. If I deliver over the country 
to the British government, all my relations, my 
neighbours, and all the nobility of Hindostan, 
will say that I have been found so unfit by the 
British government, that they did not think it 
proper to entmst me • with the management of 
such a country, and I shall never escape for many 
generations from the sneers of the people. If, 
on the contrary, I say anything in disobedience 
to your orders, it will be against all the rules of 
submission and propriety." 

In his helplessness, he suggested that the 
Company should make one of its servants super¬ 
intend his revenue; but, acting under orders from 
Calcutta, Mr. Wellesley declined all half-measures, 
and compelled the poor young nabob to subrrit to 
the disgrace he deplored, by ceding all his territory 
in perpetuity to the Company, receiving no return. 
But before the settlement of all the territorial 
acquisitions in Oude was complete, it was found 
necessary to have recourse to arms for the re¬ 
duction of a refractory and warlike zemindar, 
Bagwunt Sing, who had an army of 20,000 horse 
and foot, and held two strongholds round 
Bijighur and Sasni, the former a fort on a very 
lofty mountain, the first approach to wliich was 
by a lofty arched gate between two massive round 
towers. Both places are in the province of Agra. 
A -premature assault upon Sasni was repulsed ; 
but both were captured when the campaign 
against Bagwunt was opened by the Commander- 
in-chief in person; and in March, 1802, the whole 
settlement being complete, the board of com¬ 
missioners was dissolved, and Mr. Henry Wellesley 
returned to England, and in 1825 was created 
Lord Cowley. 

One of the new measures taken by the Marquis 
of Wellesley to give additional strength to the 
government of Indis^ Was the diplomatic mission 
undertaken by Captain john Malcolrn to Persia, 
whither no such official, as an ambassador, had 
been since the reign^of Queen Elizabeth. The 


tiSoa. 

object was to enter into political and commercial 
treaties with the Shall, by which.the general interests 
of Britain might be promoted, and at th'e same time 
lure him to make such a diversion in Cabul as 
would give Zemaun Shah sufficient occupation to 
relinquish his plans for conquest in India. This 
mission the distinguished soldier and diplomat 
conducted with his usual ability; and Malcolm has 
left to the literary world an account of his mission, 
which Has acquired considerable celebrity. He 
returned to Bombay in 1801, and was appointed 
private secretary to the Governor-General, who 
stated to the Secret Committee that “ he haS suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a connection with the actual 
! government of the Persian empire, which promised 
^ to British natives in India political advantages of 
the most important description." In January, 
1802, Sir John Malcolm was promoted to the rank 
of major, and on the death of the Persian am¬ 
bassador, who was accidentally shot at Bombay, he 
was again sent to Persia, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the removal of the embassy.* 

The operations of the French in Egypt induced 
the Governor-General to form a treaty with the 
Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, and as a result of which 
1,100 British infantry were added to the garrison 
of that place, under Major-General Sir William 
Clarke, Burt., a distinguished Indian officer, who 
died at Ceringapatam in 1808. 

One of the foreign measures projected by the 
Marquis of Wellesley, was an expedition against 
the Mauritius, where the French privateers had 
always found a safe asylum since the commence¬ 
ment of the war. Witli this view an armament 
was fitted out in 1800, and reached the harbourjof 
Trincomalee, in Ceylon, where the British troops 
were then under the command of General Mac- 
dowall, who was drowned at sea eight years after¬ 
wards when on his way home. There Wellesley 
had orders to await the coming of Admiral 
Rainier, commanding our squadron, twenty sail, in 
the Indian Seas; but a strange crotchet on the 
part of that officer frustrated the expedition. 
He conceived that without the express orders of 
the king, the Marquis of Wellesley had no right 
to engage in it. He refiised all co-opferation, and 
ere his scruples could be overcome, the ti*oops 
designed for the Mauritius were required else¬ 
where. This was the famous expedition from 
Bombay to Egypt, to co-operate with the British 
army, then warring victoriously with the French in 
that country. 

On reading the despatch which contained the 
orders for this movement, Arthur Wellesley, aware 
* "Scottish Biograpbicftl Dictionary.” t * 
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that his was the only disposable force in India, 
without orders or instructions, proceeded with his 
usual promptitude, to remove the troops under his 
command from Ceylon to Bombay, ^here they 
would be some thousand miles nearer Egypt and 
the Red Sea; but on arriving at Bombay he found 
that the expedition was to be entrusted to a senior 
officer, Major-General Sir David Baird, to whom 
he frankly gave a copy of certain suggestive memo¬ 
randa on the operations to be pursued for the 
purpose of getting possession of tlie forts and ports 
possessed by the French on the shores of the Red 
Sea, and for the encouragement of the Arabs and 
Mamelukes, &c.* 

The troops embarked were in a high state of 
discipline, and consisted of H.M. loth and 6ist 
Regiments, with strong detachments from the Both, 
86th, and 88th RegiThents; the ist Battalion of the 
ist Bombay Europeans; and the 2nd Battalion of 
the 7th Native Infantry, with a portion of the 
Bengal Volunteers; in all, only 5,227 rank and file, 
exclusive of Lascars and camp-followers. The 
French were still at Cairo, and held Gaza, with 
other strong places. They had landed in Egypt, 
full of hope to push on and expel us from India, 
and thus little expected that British troops would 
come from that quarter of the world to aid in 
driving them back to Europe. 

Some time prior to this event, an overland 
despatch had reached Admiral Rainier, informing 
Inm that the French, for the invasion of India, 
intended setting up the frames of ships of war at 
Suez, previously prepared in France; to investigate 
the truth of this, the Centurion^ 50 guns. Captain 
J. S. Rainier, was sent to that point with the 
brig Albatross. These were the first British vessels 
of war that had ever visited the head of the Red 
Sea. On returning, Captain Rainier found Admiral 
Blanket at Mocha with the Leopard of 50 guns, 
the DcvdaluSf 32, and the Orestes of iS ; and much 
local knowledge having been gained by this 
Voyage, the admiral was sent to convey the Indian 
army under Sir David Baird, who arrived with it 
at Jedda, on the east coast of the Red Sea, on the 
18th of May, 1801, The death of Admiral 
Blanket left the direction of the naval forces to the 
able management of Sir Home Popham, but the 
squadron was no less than three months in working 
up to Suez.f At Jedda, Sir David was joined by 
about 2,000 men from the Cape, and the united 
force proceeded northwards to Cosseir, in Upper 
Egypt, a town almost destitute of water. Intelli¬ 
gence had been received that hostilities w’ere still 

^ Wellington Despatches." 9th April, 1801. 

•t Brenton’s Naval History.” 


raging, and that Sir Ralph Abercromby had been 
victorious, but at the loss of his own life. Baird now ^ 
commenced his march across the desert (that lies 
between the Red Sea and the Nile), the surface of 
which is covered with fine sand, composed of 
quartz and limestone, agate and flint. The C<m- 
naught Rangers “ formed the van of Sir David 
Baird’s army, preceding the rest of the troops a 
day’s march, and were thus the first British regi¬ 
ment to tread this dangerous route.” * Captain 
Brenton says that many soldiers perished of thirst 
in the desert; but without serious loss the march 
was accomplished to Kenna, where the whole 
force, after being taken down the Nile in boats, 
assembled, on the 2 7lh of August, at the Isle of 
Rhonda, in full expectation to participate in tKe 
capture of Alexandria. 

We are told that our Hindoo sepoys, on behold¬ 
ing the ancient temples and sculptures of Eg)’pt, 
were forcibly struck by the many traits of resem¬ 
blance the effigies thereon bore to themselves; for, 
after an interval of 3,000 years, they fancied that 
they were in some respects like the Egyptians had 
been. 

On reaching Rosetta, intelligence came that 
General Mcnou, who, on Bonajjarte’s departure 
assumed the chief command of the French army, 
had capitulated to Lord Hutchinson, Hostilities 
consequently ceased in Egypt, and shortly after¬ 
wards the brief Peace of Amiens was proclaimed. 
The Indian army had thus no opportunity of gain¬ 
ing any laurels in the field; but the expedition 
itself, and the march across the desert, are well 
entitled to commemoration in Indian history. 
The troops returned under the command of Sir 
David Baird, all save the 88th Regiment, which was 
sent, with a view to its reduction, to Portsmouth.+ 

In iSoi, the Body Guard of the Governor of 
Madras, a very select corps of men, led by Captain 
James Grant, was actively employed against the 
Polygars, a warlike race, who inhabit the southern 
part of the Madras territory. There are, indeed,’’ 
says Sir John Malcolm, “few examples of a more 
desperate and successful charge than was made 
during that service by this small corps, upon a 
phalanx of resolute pikemen more than double its 
own numbers.” Captain Grant, when the service 
was over, erected tombs over some of his bravest 
men who had fallen. “ A constant lamp is kept in 
them, which is supported by a trifling monthly 
donation from every man in the Body Guard, and 

• “Roc. 88th Regiment.” 

+ Wilson and Walsh: "HistoriesoflheExpeditiqntoEgyptf’ 

“ Memoires,” &c.. of L. A. Comte dc Noc, then a Lieutenant 
in H.M. loth Foot. 
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the noble spirit of the corps is perpetuated by the 
contemplation of these regimental shrines—for 
such they may be termed—of heroic valour.”* 
Though the Red Sea expedition had cost con¬ 
siderable exertion and expense, the Marquis of 
Wellesley found means for sending other troops to 
Ceylon, where their presence was very much 
wanted, as the Cingalese, in the heart of the 
island, the Kandyans, and a race among them 
called the Vedahs, who live in the inaccessible 
forests of Bintan, behind Baticolo, were in fact, 
masters of the country, save some strips along the 
sea-coast, and frequently proved desperate and 
dangerous enemies to all British settlers. For a 

time those settlements which the Dutch had taken 

*■ • 

from the Portuguese, and we, in turn, from the 
Dutch, were allowed to form an appendage of the 
Madras Presidency, and the Company had re¬ 
solved that they were to exert the same right of 
sovereignty over Ceylon as they did in India; but 
the government of Mr. Pitt placed the island under 
the direct administration of the Crown. Great 
discontent was felt at this by the Anglo-Indians, as 
Ceylon is only separated from the Coromandel 
coast by a narrow strip of sea, as a close inter¬ 
course, of necessity, existed between the island and 
Madras, and as the troops of the Company had 
been chiefly occupied in the reduction of it. While 
the government of the peninsula of Hindostan 
was left to the Company, the annexation of Ceylon 
to the Crown seemed to the Marquis of Wellesley 
to be dividing and confusing powers th'at were 
already confused and divided enough ; and on this 
subject he wrote thus to Henry Dundas, on the 
loth of May, i8oi ;— 

** Whatever may be the nature of the govern¬ 
ment which the wisdom of Parliament may per¬ 
manently establish for India, I hold two principles 
to be indispensable for its permanent efficiency 
and vigour : First, that every part of the empire in 
India, insular as well as continental, shall be 
subject to the general, control of our undivided 
authority, which shall possess energy in peace to 
maintain order, connection, and harmony between 
all the dispersed branches of our numerous and 
various subjects; and in war to direct every 
spring of action to similar and corresponding 
movements, to concentrate every resource in an 
united effort, and, by systematic subordination, to 
diffuse such a spirit of alacrity and promptitude to 
the remotest extremities of the empire, as shall 
se.cure the cooperation of every part in any 
exigency, which may > demand the collective 
strength of the whole. * Secondly, the constitution 
• “Narrative of the Native Army,” 
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of every branch of the empire should be similar 
and uniform, and, above all, that no subordinate 
part be so constituted .as in any respect to. hold a 
rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the supreme 
power." * 

Maintaining that Ceylon—fhe ancient name of 
which means the “ Country of Lions,” though 
none have ever been seen there in modem times 
—was manifestly a dependency on our Indian 
empire, the marquis vehemently urged, that as 
Parliament had vested in him and the Council, 
subject to the Board of Control, the sole power of 
making war against any of the native powers, he 
should possess the same privilege with regard to 
Ceylon; that Parliament had undoubtedly con¬ 
templated a unity of government in India for the 
purposes of peace or war; and that under this new 
constitution for that island, tHfe system established 
for the general government of India had been 
interfered with, as the Royal governor of Ceylon 
had the power of signing treaties and conducting 
all the military organisation of Ceylon, without 
having that requisite for furnishing either men or 
money, beyond the fixed establishment of the 
island. 

But all the representations of the marquis to the 
home government were made in vain, and that 
island, one of the most beautiful in the Indian 
seas, famed alike for its pearl fishery and its 
wonderful fertility, continued to be separated, and 
to be often very indifferently governed. The wars 
against the Cingalese were ill-conducted ; and more 
than once severe reverses were sustained by our 
troops, on occasions to be related in their place. 

The Nabob of Surat—that large and populous 
city in Goojerat, from whence the Mohammedan 
pilgrims were often conveyed to Mecca at the 
expense of our government—had long owed his 
political existence to the presidency of Bombay, 
which had garrisoned his castle of Surat, and had, 
by men and money, sustained and defended him. 
Even before Wellesley assumed the government of 
India, the arrears of the debt of this personage, 
Nazim-ud-Deen, had assumed such a magnitude 
that the Court of Directors angrily demanded that 
he should disband his mutinous and uMsciplined 
troops, and assign to the Company a subsidy to 
maintain their battalions of regular sepoys. Before 
any settlement was made, Nazim died, leaving an 
infant son, Nazir-ud-Deen, who died a few weeks 
after. On this, there arose a fierce dispute among 
many claimants for the succession, and, but for our 
troops in the casde, a civil war would have ensued. 
Under the mixed rule .of the nabob and the 

• ‘'WcUesley’a Indian Despatches” 
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Company, the counUy had been kept in a poor and 
helpless condition, and the people had often called 
loudly for the protection of the latter against their 
native rulers, for the security of trade and property. 
Though sunk from its ancient magnificence, and 
the strength it possessed in the days of the Mogul 
Emperor Ackbar, Surat was still one of the most 
populous of Indian cities. It was inhabited by 
Mussulmans, Hindoos, Jews, Armenians, and 
Parsees, who had settled there in great numbers 
when driven from Persia in the seventh century. 
There •they intermarry only with each other, and 
retain all their ancient customs and prejudices— 
the repugnance to extinguish fire, and the exposure 
of their dead in the Towers of Silence, to be eaten 
by the birds. * 

1'o check t\ib fanatical ebullitions of creeds and 
castes so varied, had far exceeded the power of the 
nabob, and for years Surat had been the centre of 
religious hates, anarchy, and assassination. In 
1795 ? Mohammedans and Hindoos waged a 
bloody strife with each other in the streets, com¬ 
mitting the while every possible atrocity upon their 
more peaceful fellow-citizens, on whose trade the 
prosperity of Surat mainly depended. There were 
neither taxes levied nor port duties collected; 
there were neitlier police nor law j so, to finally 
end this state of matters, on the loth of March, 
1800, the best of the claimants was set aside, ^^^th 
an annual pension of ;£*i2,5oo, the revenues ot 
Surat were assumed by the Company, and the 
change was felt to be universally a blessing to the 
people. Under judicious management the ad¬ 
jacent country, which had been overrun by a 
ferocious banditti, was cleared and (pueted ; and 
although the city, owing to the rivalry of Bombay, 
can never attain its former splendour, still it is a 
rich place, and of great political consequence. 
Law and police were fully established, “ and now 
the Hindoo performs his religious rites, and kneels 
in his pagoda j the Mussulman calls to prayers from 
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the minaret, and prays in his mosque; the Parsee 
—the disciple of Zoroaster—worships the Almighty 
power in the rising and the setting sun, without 
shedding each other’s blood. The Boms—Si 
mysterious sect, supposed by some to be a remnant 
of the old tribe of Assassins, of whom, and its chielj 
the Old Man of the Mountain, so much was heard 
in Europe during the Crusades—and the Parsees, 
who had been the most obnoxious of all other' 
sects, and most frequently persecuted, are now the 
most thriving people in the country, and possess . 
between them the proprietorship of most of the 
houses in Surat.” 

The last shots in the war that was ended by 
the Treaty of Amiens, were fired in the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Ignorant of that event. Captain (afterwards Sir 
G. R.) Collier, in the Victor sloop of war, when 
cruising off the Isle of Diego Garcia, in September, 
1801, fell in with the French corvette, La Flhhe^ 
and, like a true British sailor, brought her at once 
to close action. The enemy sailed better than the 
Victor on a wind, but not so well when going large, 
and having disabled the rigging of the latter, 
obtained a favourable position and escaped. 
Captain Collier determined not to quit his foe; 
judging that she must be bound for the Mahe 
Islands, he steered for them, and there came in 
sight of her, as she lay in a secure and intricate 
anchorage. The officers of the Victor sounded 
the channel, even under the fire of the French 
corvette, and Captain Collier, having ascertained 
the true depth of water, worked his ship in under 
a raking fire, until he came near enough to anchor 
with springs upon his cable, by which he brought 
his whole broadside to bear; and in two hours and 
a half he sunk La Flkhe at her anchoi-s, without 
having a single man killed or wounded, a result 
which could hardly have been anticipated. The 
corvette carried 20 guns, with 172 men; but the 
Victor was a vessel of very inferior form.* 


CHAPTER LXX. 


A NEW MAHRATTA WAR.—THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE.—TRUCE WITH SCINDIA. 


The troubles with the Polygars, in the districts 
ceded to us by the Nizam, extended .'nto 1802. 
They were serious in Adoni, in that portion of the 
, Balaghaut territories on the southern side of the 
Toombudra river. 


A strong garrison of these occupied tlie fort of 
Kumal, capital of a district of the same name 
southward of the river. In December, 1801, it was 
attacked by our troops, under Major-General Dugald 

♦ Brenton. 
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Campbell, who brought from Guti, in addition to 
his light field-guns, only three pieces of cannon, 12 
and 9-pounders, which the garrison of that place 
brought down for him, with incredible exertion, 
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place on the last day of December, and a practicable 
breach was effected in the lower wall by those with 
the 73rd Highlanders, worked under a Lieutenant 
Fitcher. Another was effected by Captain Crosdill 
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from the summit of the steep rock which it crowns- of the Artillery, wide enough for fte adn^sion of 
a rock encircled by fourteen gradations of walls, and a whole company, so, about three in the afternoon, 
reducible only byft^ce or treachery. The Polygars the stormers were ordered out Those fw the 
in Kumal had murdered some Brahmin collectors— north-west breach, under Lieutenant-Colonel Davis, 

. a crime of additionaVinagnitude, from the circum- seconded by Major Strachan, consisted of four 
stance that th^ latter were sacred characters, companies of' the 73rd Higjilanders, a comply 
^ 'Ulc guns were all m battery, and opened against the of the 4th Regiment, and four of the I'ath Native 
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Infantry, supported by forty dismounted Volunteers 
of H.M. 25th Dragoons, under Lieutenant Maclean. 
Those for^the eastern breach were under Captain 
Robert Munro, and consisted of three companies 
of the 73rd Highlanders, the flank companies of 
the 4th, and two of the 15th Native Infantry. 

At a quarter before four o'clock the troops were 
ordered to advance, and did so with such rapidity, 
that in thirty minutes they were masters of the place. 


wounded. There were sixty-five casualties in the 
73rd Highlanders, exclusive of Major Macdonald 
and Lieutenant Thomson, wounded.* 

On January i, 1802, the Governor-General 
addressed a letter to the Court of Directors, 
intimating an intention of resigning at the close of 
the year. He gave no reasons; but it has been 
supposed that he was chiefly influenced by some 
secret misunderstanding between the Directors and 



HINDOO TEMPLES IN POONAH. 


“The rebels,” reported General Campbell, 
“have quitted the works and retreated to their 
well-built Ijouses, where they for some time individu¬ 
ally defended themselves ; most of them, however, 
were killed, and of those who fled, but very few, if 
any, escaped the cavalry who surrounded the fort. 
To the honour of the troops, I must beg leave to 
add that every woman and child was spared ; only 
two of the former, and none of the latter, having 
fallen, even fi'om accidental shot.” 

The killedar of the fort was hanged, and 
Adoni rendered tranquil; but in the attack on this 
place,' and on Billory, many were killed and 
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himself, though all the earlier acts of his adminis¬ 
tration, especially the conquest of Mysore, had met 
with their utmost applause. The marquis did not 
state openly his reasons for wishing to resign ; but 
in a letter to Mr. Henry Addington (afterwards 
Viscount Sidmouth), then Secretary of State, he 
privately gave a list of some of his grievances. It 
would seem that some of his appointments to office 
had been commented on and even rescinded; that 
of his brother Henry to be commissioner at Myscffe, 
had been considered inconsistent with the parlia¬ 
mentary Act, which reserved all such offices to the 
• Undon GaictUi i8oa. 
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covenanted servants of the Company; while the 
emoluiAents allowed to Iiis other brother, Colonel 
Wellesley, as governor of the conquered province, 
were cut down as extravagant; and even his 
erection of the college at Fort William—a project 
on which he had long set his heart—failed to meet 
with perfect approval. Though differing from him 
on some material points, the Court of Directors 
were well aware how difficult it might be to supply 
his place. They eventually expressed their high 
sense of all he had done for their interests, of the 
talents which he had displayed, and concluded by 
begging him to remain in office for at least another 
year; and with this request he complied, influenced, 
not so much by the flattering nature of it, as by the 
menacing aspect our affairs were fast assuming in 
India. 

Bytheir spies and agents, the French ministrywere 
well aware of all the Governor-General did in India, 
and with what suspicions heviewedthem. Theyknew 
of the Persian embassy, the treaty with the Viceroy 
of Goa, of the good understanding with the Pasha 
of Bagdad; and the great delay manifested by tlie 
French in signing the definitive treaty of peace 
(which was not done until the 27th of March, 1802), 
confirmed the British in India, as well as at home, 
in the conviction, that the terms of that famous 
document of Amiens would come to nothing ere 
long; and their suspicions were but too well 
grounded. In October, Bonaparte, then elected 
First Consul for life, addressed the Helvetic 
Republic in terms there could be no mistaking, 
and which were sufficiently alarming to us. The 
First Consul plainly desired to control the Swiss 
nation in the exercise of its independent rights, 
and indicated that the system of propagandism 
and aggression, which the French had professed to 
give up, was still their policy. * Lord Hawkesbury 
wrote to the French ambassador, M. Otto, that 
the British Government would not surrender such 
conquests as might have passed to France and 
Holland under the articles of the late treaty of 
peace, of which the conduct of the First Consul 
to the Helvetic Republic was considered a viola¬ 
tion. Lord Hawkesbury also sent instructions to 
the Marquis of Wellesley, in accordance with his 
communication to M. Otto ; and on receipt of 
this intelligence, the Governor-General regulated 
all his proceedings upon the assumed certainty of a 
war with France and Holland.” 

Moreover, ever since his arrival in India, the 
imminence of a Mahratta war had been but too 
apparent to him. By the aid of France they had 
attained a degree of efficiency in arms, and a 
height of military power, incompatible with the 
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tranquil existence of other states, and which we 
would soon have found fraught with peril to our¬ 
selves, could Bonaparte, by any means, have sent 
an armament to India; and that did not seem an 
impossible event, until the memorable day when 
Nelson destroyed the fleets of France and Spain off 
Trafalgar. 

Having marked the Niram for their prey, the 
Mahratta chiefs were alike disappointed and 
offended by the treaty, which dissolved all his 
relations with their French friends, and placed him 
entirely under the protection of the Company; 
and still more were they offended, when they 
found that treaty followed by another, in October, 
1800, which established an absolute identity of 
interest between the contracting parties, and made 
the Nizam less the ally, than the positive vassal 
of the Company. 

Scindia, the great Mahratta chief, rejecting all 
our offers of friendship, kept his sovereign, the 
Peishwa, in a state of almost bondage, through the 
power he possessed in the military force disciplined 
by General Perron. Not satisfied with the vast 
local power he had attained, Scindia made war upon 
the Peishwa, and aided by Perron’s battalions and 
a great park of artillery, drove him out of Poonah. 
Escaping to the coast, the dethroned sovereign 
applied to the British for assistance, and placed 
himself under their protection ; and the Governor- 
General found that now the time had come for 
breaking the great military confederation of the 
Mahratta chiefs. 

In view he had three chief objects : to restore to 
his throne the peacefully-disposed and somewhat 
friendly Peishwa; to disperse or drive out of Indhi 
Perron’s battalions, with all their French officers; 
and to dissipate Scindia’s high hopes and great 
plans of future power and aggrandisement, which 
bade fair to disturb all Hindostan. From Malwa 
and elsewhere great bodies of robbers, and all kinds 
of broken and lawless men, had been pouring into 
Poonah, for enrolment under Scindia’s banners, 
and to them he was liberal in his promises of pay 
and plunder. As it was certain that these muster¬ 
ing hordes would not limit their operations to the 
circuit of the Mahratta States, but would soon, by 
want on the one hand and ambition on the other, 
be lured or impelled to invade British territories, 
or those of our allies, policy required a perfect 
readiness for the coming war. The Rajah of 
Berar, to add to the future peril, united his 
numerous forces to those of Scindia, with whom 
the other Hindoo chiefs prepared to make common 
cause, and all this conduced to bring - French 
intrigue upon the scene, and invite the hostile 
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influence of Bonaparte, as the Peace of Amiens 
permitted* the French to visit India, and renew 
their old connections with our enemies. 

Aware that the hollow peace would be of brief 
duration, and would but serve to mature French 
plans for giving trouble in India, the Marquis of 
Wellesley resolved to be ready for the worst. ‘‘ If 
Scindia were allowed to establish a complete 
ascendency over the Mahratta empire, from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Sea of Malabar—and 
this he would have done, had he been left un- 
mofested—there could be little doubt in the mind 
of any man acquainted with the constitution of the 
army of that chief, and the influence and authority 
of the French oflicers by whom it was com¬ 
manded, that the French nation might in a very 
few years aid him m the consolidation of a military 
power which would have struck at the very exist¬ 
ence of the British government in India. Scindia, 
and his father before him, had owed their power 
to French officers, to French arms, and to French 
counsels. The present ruler was so familiarised to 
their systems, manners, and feelings, as to be 
almost half a Frenchman himself.” 

The Marquis of Wellesley lost no time in making 
the preparations necessary to re-establish the 
Pcishwa at Poonah, When entreating our assist¬ 
ance, the latter had engaged to receive a subsi¬ 
diary British force, and to assign for its subsist¬ 
ence, territories that yielded an annual value of 
twenty-six lacs of rupees. At the same time, he 
engaged to identify all his interests with ours, and' 
to conclude an alliance, offensive and defensive, on 
the basis of the Treaty of Hyderabad, concluded 
between the Governor-General and the Nizam of 
the Deccan. 

On the 31st of December, 1802, the Treaty of 
Bassein was finally concluded with the Peishwa, 
who, after his flight from Poonah to Rewadunda, 
had been landed there by a British ship. By that 
document, he renounced all claims to Surat and to 
other districts in Goojerat, which had been annexed 
by the Company; he agreed to abide by the 
arbitration of the latter, in all its, as yet, unsettled 
disputes vdth the Nizam; he agreed to dismiss 
from his service all Europeans who were hostile to 
British interests, or who were discovered carrying 
on political intrigues. In return for all this, he 
was to be furnished, as stipulated with Colonel 
Barry Close, with six battalions of native infantry, 
and the necessary complement of field-pieces, to be 
served by European gunners. These troops were 
“ to be at all times ready for such services as the 
due cprrection of his Highness's subjects and 
dependants, and the overawing and chastising of 


rebels, or exciters of disturbance; ” but the 
Company were “to have no concern with any of, 
his Highness's children, relatives, subjects, or 
servants; with respect to whom his Highness is 
absolute.” This treaty was confirmed by the 
marquis on the iith February, 1803. 

As, by the Treaty of Amiens, Pondicherry had 
been again most unwisely restored to the French, 
the officers of that nation soon made it the centre 
and hot-bed of political intrigue, and in their vanity 
they betrayed alike their own wishes and the 
intentions of the ruler. These were fully deve¬ 
loped in a work published by M. Lefebre, an 
officer on the staff at Pondicherry, who jndicjited 
the possibility of a French army reaching India by 
the way of Egypt and the Red Sea; and his scheme 
is not without interest, even at the present day. 

“ While the British would be directmg all their atten¬ 
tion to defeat the advance of this armament from 
the west, one secret expedition could be prepared 
to proceed from Spain, by the way of Mexico, to 
Manilla; and another secret expedition, to be pro¬ 
vided by the Dutch, could proceed, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the Spanish islands in the Indian 
Ocean, and from thence to Trincomalee in Ceylon, 
a port of the greatest importance to the British 
navy. It was calculated that these three joint 
expeditions, aided by the Mahrattas and other 
native powers inimical to us, must inflict an 
irreparable blow on the interests of Great Britain 
in India; and that, if these interests were once 
destroyed, the invasion and conquest of England 
would be easy achievements. According to M. 
Lefebre's project, the French and their auxiliaries, 
on arriving in Hindostan, were to declare that 
they came to give liberty and independence to the 
native princes, to liberate the Great Mogul from 
thraldom, and reconstruct the once magnificent 
empire of Timour.” A copy of 1 Lefebre's work 
was placed in the hands of the Marquis of 
Wellesley. 

As the first movement towards dissipating all 
these grand visions, immediately after the ratification 
of the Treaty of Bassein, on the 25th of March, 
1803, Colonel Stevenson, at the head of the 
Nizam's subsidiary force and two regiments of 
native cavalry—in all only 8,000 men—accom¬ 
panied by 15,000 of the troops of the Deccan, 
took up a position at Parinda, on the Peishwa's 
frontier, about a hundred miles eastward of 
Poonah, while, at the same time, Arthur Wellesley, 
now a Major-Greneral, arrived on the northern 
frontier of Mysore, at the head of 8,000 infantry 
and 1,700 horse. 

On reaching the Kistna he was joined by several 
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Mahratta. jaghiredars, who were in the interest of 
the Mahrattas, and began his march for Foonah; 
from which the troops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar fell 
back quickly at his approach. But learning that the 
latter had left a detachment there with orders to 
burn the city, Wellesley dashed forward at the head 
of the cavalry on the 20th of April, and took it 
without opposition, thus initiating the new Mahratta 
war. The rapid mode in which “the Great 
Duke ” of future fields moved his troops from 
place to place, was a new feature in Indian cam¬ 
paigns. 

“ We marched to Poonah from Seringapatam,^^ 
he wrote, “ the distance being nearly 600 miles, in 
th'e wofst season of the year, through a country 
which had been destroyed by Holkar's army, with 
heavy guns, at the rate, upon an average, of 13 J 
miles a day; and, if the twelve days which w-e 
halted on the Toombudra for orders be excluded, 
we arrived at Poonah in two months from the time 
we marched. On this march we lost no draught- 
cattle. I remained in the neighbourhood of Poonah, 
in a country which deserves the name of a desert, 
for six weeks, and then marched again, with the 
train in the same state, as to numbers, as when it 
left Seringapatam, and the troops and cattle were 
in the field during the monsoon.” ^ 

Colonel Stevenson, whose co-operation was no 
longer required, now moved towards the Godavery 
to protect the country from Holkar's marauding 
parties; and on the 13th of May, the Peishwa 
entered Poonah, and was again seated on the throne, 
amid general rejoicings. Though the professions 
of Scindia, who was then encamped on the Nizamis 
frontier at Boorhanpoor, were still friendly, he pro¬ 
tested, through his ministers, on the advance of the 
British to Poonah, and was busily engaged with 
Ragojee Bhonsla, of Berar, in preparing for war 
against us. It was now distinctly understood that 
he had made overtures to Holkar, with a view to 
strengthening the general Mahratta confederacy. 
He was, therefore, requested to retire from the 
menacing position he had assumed on the Nizamis 
frontier, or give some proof of friendly intentions; 
but, as the most effectual means of solving all 
this, General Wellesley marched to the northward 
of Poonah, so as to have daily communication with 
him, and, if necessary, to form a junction with the 
column of Colonel Stevenson. The terms of the 
Treaty of Bassein were laid before Scindia, by our 
Resident at his court, on the 27th of May, and 
when pressed as to his intentions, he declined all 
explanation, and closed the conference by saying, 
haughtily, “After my interview with the Rajah of 
* " Wellington Despatches.*' 


Berar you shall be informed whether it shall be 
peace or war.” 

As the latter seemed inevitable now, the Gover¬ 
nor-General vested General Wellesley and General 
Lord Lake, the commanders of the armies of the 
Deccan and of Hindostan, with ample military, 
political, and civil powers. The former was, if 
possible, to negociate with Scindia and Ragojee 
Bhonsla, with a view to breaking up or weakening 
the confederation. Should they decline, he w'as to 
draw the sword at once, and never sheathe it till the 
hostile chiefs were rendered incapable of filrther 
mischief. The instructions for Lord Lake were, 
that if war ensued, he was to complete the destruc¬ 
tion of the power which the French were establish¬ 
ing in Hindostan by means of*Scindia’s brigades 
under General Perron, and to occup/ the whole of 
the Doab and of Bundelcund, capturing Delhi and 
Agra, and establishing a chain of fortified posts on 
the right bank of the Jumjia. As in the past days 
of Warren Hastings, vast tracts of country were to 
be traversed by our troops; but combined move¬ 
ments were to be executed with greater precision 
and rapidity, while their leaders, untrammelled, could 
fight, or use diplomacy, as they chose. 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley wrote to 
Scindia, drawing the attention of that chief to the 
friendly tenor of the Treaty of Bassein, and to the 
hostile intentions displayed openly by the Mahratta 
leaders. He concluded by requesting him to with¬ 
draw his forces from those of the Rajah of Berar, 
and re-cross the Nerbudda. On this being done, 
the British troops would fall back to their former 
posts; but, on the i8th, Wellesley was made aware 
of the powers conferred on himself and Lord Lake 
by the marquis. These he communicated at once 
to Scindia, who seemed at first disposed to yield, 
but, after a final conference with the rajah, he wrote 
to say, that they were within their own territories, 
and would promise neither to pass the Adjuntah 
Hills nor march to Bonah; adding, that they 
had no intention of interfering with the arrange¬ 
ments made under the Treaty of Bassein. 

Dissatisfied with all this, General Wellesley pre¬ 
pared to commence hostilities by an" attack on 
Ahmednuggur, a city and fortress in the province 
of Aurungabad, situated in an extensive plain 
watered by the Soona, and which had been seized 
by the Mahrattas, after the death of Aurungzebe. 
The pettah, which had a lofty wall flanked with 
towers, but without battlements, was garrisoned by a 
body of Arabs, supported by one of Scindia’s regu¬ 
lar battalions of infantry, while a column of horse 
lay between it and the fortress. “ It is, in fact,” 
wrote General Wellesley, “ the strongest fort I have 
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seen, excepting Vellore in the Carnatic, has an ex¬ 
cellent ditch, and cannot be surprised. It ‘covers 
Poonah and the Nizam’s frontier south of the 
Godavery; the possession of it gives us an excellent 
depot, cuts Scindia off from all connection with the : 
southern chiefs, and has given us possession of all 
his territories south of the Godavery.” * 

On the night of the 9th of June, he broke ground 
before it; a vigorous resistance was offered by the 
enemy, who, after the wall was forced, retired into 
tlie houses, from whence they kept up a destructive 
fire. • However, it was taken in a few hours. On 
the following day a four-gun battery was formed at 
400 yards distance from the fort. At daylight in 
the morning, it was opened with such sharp effect, 
that the killedar •offered to capitulate, on the gar¬ 
rison being permitted to march off with all their ■ 
property; which was acceded to. The possession 
of this place proved of great importance, from its 
position, and the facilities it afforded as a basis for 
future operations. Scindia, when writing of this 
exploit, remarked :—“ The English are, truly, a 
wonderful people, and their general is a wonderful 
general. They came, looked at the pettah, walked 
over it, slew the garrison, and returned to breakfast. 
Who can withstand them ? ” 

Scindia, who had an immense force of irregular 
cavalry, and whose infantry were very lightly 
equipped, carried no magazines with him, as these 
troops lived only by plunder. Dreading alike the 
name of Wellesley and the high discipline of his 
small army, he thought only of maintaining a preda¬ 
tory warfare, and wearing out ours by incessant 
marches and desultory attacks. 

General Wellesley now crossed the Godavery on 
the 24th of August, while Colonel Stevenson moved 
in the direction of Aurungabad. Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar were also in motion. Issuing 
through the Adjuntah Pass, they marched eastward 
and seized Jaulna in the Deccan; but finding that 
Wellesley had reached Aurungabad, within forty 
miles of them, on the 29th, they wheeled suddenly 
to the south-east, as if intending to make a dash at 
the city of Hyderabad, when the death of Nizam 
Ali, on the* 6th of September, and the succession of 
his son. Seconder Jah, were supposed to favour the 
expedition. To prevent this, to bring them to a 
general action, or force them to retreat, Wellesley 
followed closely, and compelled them to take up a 
position at Jaulna, the fortress of which had been 
reduced on the 2nd by Colonel Stevenson. 

On the .2ist, the whole Mahratta army was en¬ 
camped in the neighbourhood of Jafferabad, 
twe*ity,-two miles south of Jaulna, while Wellesley 
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and Stevenson had formed a junction ten miles to 
the westward at Budnapore: thus a decisive battle 
was confidently anticipated. WjUesIey's plan was 
to move in two divisions, and to make a united 
attack upon the enemy on the morning of the 24tb. 
Two days before this they separated, Wellesley 
taking the eastern route, and the colonel the 
western. On the 23rd, when about to encamp at 
Naulnye, the former learned from his harcarraks, 
or spies, that the Mahrattas were within six miles 
of him, on the banks of the Kaitna, a river in the 
province of Berar. The resolution of Wellesley 
was instantly taken. He feared that in another day 
they might send off their infantry, and leave their 
cavalry to protract the usual desultory warfare; ind 
as he was anxious to avoid this, he pushed on, at 
the head of his own division, to force them to battle, 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson, though the 
disparity in numbers was rendered greater by the 
necessity for leaving a strong baggage guard at 
Naulnye. 

At the head of the advanced pickets, Wellesley 
rode out to reconnoitre, and, on ascending an 
eminence, he saw the army of the Mahrattas 
extended along the north bank of the Kaitna (or 
Kailna), in rear of the rapid, and, as it was sup¬ 
posed to be, unfordable stream, within the delta 
formed by its junction with the Juah. Their right, 
posted westward, near the village of Bokerdun, con¬ 
sisted entirely of cavalry, and was protected by the 
lofty and rocky bank of the river, which, save in 
one or two places, was impassable for guns; their 
left, consisting of the infantry and artillery, was 
placed more immediately within the delta, and close 
to the fortified village of Assaye, the name of which 
was given to the battle that ensued. The keen 
Wellesley saw, that,* though the position was ad¬ 
mirably calculated for resistance, it left, if forced, no 
means of retreat, and hence his confident exclama¬ 
tion, after his reconnaissance, “ They cannot escape 
me !” As his troops had previously marched four¬ 
teen miles to Naulnye, and when they were still six 
miles distant from the enemy, it was one o’clock 
in the afternoon before they could get into 
position. 

The Mahratta forces at Assaye have been esti¬ 
mated variously. Thom states them thus :—Pohl- 
man’s division of sixteen infantry battalions, 6,000 
strong; the brigade of Dupont, 2,500; the four 
battalions of the Begum Sumroo (a dancing girl, 
who married the infamous perpetrator of the Patna 
massacre) amounting to 2,000. The irregular 
infantry of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, are 
supposed to have been as many more. The 
cavalry were 30,000 strong, and there were 100 
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pieces of cannon, served by gunners disciplined on 
the French system.* 

The force under Wellesley, as given by the same 
authority, was 1,200 cavalry, European and native; 


2,000 sepoys, and 1,300 European infantry, consist¬ 
ing of the 74th and 78th Highland Regiments, with 
the artillery, constituting a force of only 4,500. 
The cavalry of the restored Pelshwa and of the 
Rajah of Mysore were 3,600 strong. 

# Thom. 


The total strength of the enemy is supposed to 
have been 55,000 men. When the British arrived 
on the position, they were on the south side of the 
river, and on the enemy’s right To have attacked 


them from this point would have been to encounter 
their cavalry alone, while the great object of Wellesley 
was the capture or destruction of the infantry and 
guns. Moving eastward, till beyond the enemy’s 
left, the general leading the way at the head of the 
two Highland regiments, boldly forded the Kaitria, 
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near the village of Pepalgaon, and thus possessing 
himself of the acute angle of the delta, drew up his 
troops in two lines, with the cavalry in rear as a 
reserve. Those of the Peishwa and Mysore were 
on the left, to check the movements of the Mahratta 
horse, who had followed the British while taking 
ground to the east. Wellesley had received secret 
intelligence that the Peishwa’s cavalry intended to 
desert to Scindia: thus he placed them where they 
could do least mischief. 

His first line consisted of the advanced pickets 
to the right, two battalions of sepoys, and the 78th 
Highlanders ; the second consisted of the 74th 


Highlanders and two battalions of sepoys; in rear 
were H.M. 19th Light Dragoons, with three equally 
slender regiments of native cavalry. General 
Welsh states, that the Mahrattas had hoped to 
have attacked and defeated the divisions of 
Wellesley and Stevenson in succession ; but when 
they saw only one coming to assail them, they 
thought tbe British mad.* 

The battle began by the latter being cannonaded 
as they crossed the Kaitna. Previous to this 
movement, the guns and infantry of the Mahrattas 
had been posted along the river’s northern bank ; 
but as soon as it was found that their left was the 
point to be assailed they changed their front. One 
line was formed from south to riorth between the 
river, so as to face the advancing British, and 
another m potence to it, at right angles from 
* • “ MIL Reminiscences of Thirty Years.’' 


THE BRITISH. 

Assaye westward, along the south bank of the 
Juah.* 

Under cover of their artillery, only seventeen 
pieces, the troops pushed on, but owing to the tre¬ 
mendous cannonade of the enemy, who poured in 
grape and shell, the loss in men and buUocks was 
such that the guns were left behind, and, at the head 
of the first line, Wellesley led the way against the 
Mahrattas, who became appalled on beholding the 
resolute steadiness of the little band about to charge 
their masses. We are told that shame rather than 
courage made them hold their ground till the 
bayonets came flashing down for the charge; but 


the effect of that* was irresistible. The enemy’s 
first line gave way, and, closely pursued, fell back 
on the second line placed along tlie Juah. During 
the struggle, the 74th Highlanders had been so 
much thinned by the artillery fire from Assaye, 
that a great column of Mahratta horse ventured 
to charge, but paid dearly for their presumption. 
They were met by a counter charge of the 19th 
Dragoons, led by Colonel P. Maxwell, who drove 
them into the river with dreadful slaughter. Else¬ 
where the unfailing bayonets were at work, and the 
second line of the enemy gave way more rapidly 
than the first. Dashing through the Juah, our little 
force of cavalry was following the fugitives, slashing 
them down on ever)' hand; the infantry were also 
in eager pursuit, when suddenly a cannonade was 
heard in their rear. 

• Hciish’b "Mil. Exploits." 



VIEW OF BARODA. 
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Many of the artillerymen of the enemy’s first line 
had flung themselves under their guns, feigning 
death, no unusual artifice in Asiatic war, and 
starting up, when passed, opened a fire upon the 
pursuing British, and widr some of the British 
cannon also. Before this mistake could be retrieved, 
some of the enemy’s battalions, which had been 
retreating in tolerable order, faced about, while 
several bodies of their cavalry kept hovering within 
less than musketshot It seemed as if the battle 
was about to be fought over again, till Wellesley, 
who, as General Welsh says, “was everywhere,” 
put himself at the head of the Ross-shire 
Highlanders and 7 th Native Cavalry, and cut off 
the *MahlUttas, who had seized the guns. He 
succeeded, but not without a bloody contest. “At 
length we drove them off,” he reported, “ and have 
taken about sixty pieces of cannon, nearly all brass 
and of the largest calibre. Their infantry, of which 
there were three campoos, fought well, and stood 
by their guns to the last Their execution, how¬ 
ever, was principally by their cannon. Colonel 
Wallace, Colonel Harness, and I, had horses killed 
under us. I lost two horses, one piked and one 
shot, and the staff-officers have lost one or two 
each.” * 

In charging the infantry, Colonel Maxwell lost 
his life. On receiving a musket-ball, which inflicted 
a mortal wound, in his agony he threw up his arms, 
and his horse halted. The 19th supposing this to 
be a signal to fall back, wheeled to the right, and 
galloped along the line of the enemy’s fire. On the 
mistake being discovered, the squadrons re-formed, 
and, anxious to redeem their honour, made one of 
the most desperate cavalry charges ever witnessed, 
and this ended the conflict; “ although, about 
half-past five, a body of 10,009 cavalry came in 
sight, and made some demonstrations, but dared 
not charge, and at eight in the evening they entirely 
disappeared.” + 

The battle lasted upwards of three hours. Our 
total casualties were 1,566, more than a third of 
all the troops engaged; the enemy left 1,200 dead 
on the field, and the whole country was covered with 

• *' Wdlington Despatches—Selections." 

■f* Qeo. Welsh’s *' Reminiscences." 
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their wounded. Though in his first hasty despatch 
the victor wrote of only sixty guns, wo captured 
ninety-eight, with seven standards, the camp 
equipage, bullocks, camels, and a vast quantity of 
stores. In memory of this victory, the 74th and 
78th Highland Regiments have the word “Assaye,” 
with an elephant, on their colours. 

On the evening of the next day, the 24th Sep¬ 
tember, Colonel Stevenson came in with his division; 
he was at once dispatched in pursuit of the enemy, 
who had fled in the direction of the Adjuntah Pass. 
On the 8th of the next month there came to General 
Wellesley a letter from Balajee Khoonjur, one of 
Scindia’s ministers, purporting to be written by that 
chiefs authority, requesting that their envoy might 
be sent to his camp for the negocifltion of a peace. 
But though the writer had no authority* to show for 
this communication, it was not left unanswered; 
and the general declared his readiness to receive, 
in his own camp, with every honour, any duly- 
authorised envoy who came there. 

The confederate chiefs, with their defeated army, 
marched westward, along the bank of the Tapti, 
with the apparent intention of turning off towards 
Poonah, and Wellesley resolved to regulate his 
movements by theirs. The moral influence of the 
late victory was great. It enabled Colonel Steven¬ 
son to capture Boorhanpore with ease, and also 
the strong fortress of Aseerghur, which yielded the 
moment his guns opened on it, on the 21st of 
October. 

The latter was the last place possessed by 
Scindia in the Deccan. His prospects were be¬ 
coming gloomy now; thus he was impelled to 
profess a desire for peace, and for that purpose sent 
vakeels to the British camp. It is said that General 
Welle.sley was perfectly aware that Scindia only 
sought to gain time, and with it, strength. He 
received his envoys witli honour, and on the 23rd 
November a truce was agreed to, of which the 
principal condition was—“ that Scindia should 
occupy a position forty miles east of EUichpoor, and 
that the British should not advance further into his 
dominions.” As the Rajah of Berar was not in¬ 
cluded in this truce, it was equivalent to a disso¬ 
lution of the confederacy. 


GOOJERAT CONQUERED. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


THE PROVINCES OF GOOJERAT AND CUITACK REDUCED.—ALLYGHUR STORMED. 

DELHI.—THE GREAT GUN OF AGRA.—BATTLE OF LASWAREE. 


—BATTLE OF 


As an event so important as this truce with the 
great Scindia, could scarcely have been produced 
alone by the short campaign in the Deccan, it will 
be necessary to account for it by a brief notice of 
certain military operations, which had been success¬ 
fully carried on against the confederates elsewhere. 

When a war with the Mahrattas had become 
inevitable, the Governor-General prepared for it 
on a very extensive scale, and had ready for the 
field a British force»of about 55,000 men. To con¬ 
centrate in one quarter all this force, so as to enable 
it to act as one army, was impossible; thus it was 
broken up, and had to act in separate corps in the 
Deccan, Hindostan, Goojerat, and Cuttack. We 
have detailed the operations carried on in the first- 
named quarter of India, by AVcllesley and Steven¬ 
son, with about 18,500 men, against the Mahrattas, 
till the truce with Scindia; and now we shall turn 
to those which weje a species of appendage to 
that campaign, as the chief command of the whole 
belonged to Arthur Wellesley. 

In Goojerat, the army corps amounted to a few 
more than 7,000 men, under Colonel Murray, 
furnished by Bombay. After providing for the 
safety of Surat, the Guicowar’s capital, Baroda, 
and some other places, its strength was reduced to 
4,281, formed in two small brigades. One, con¬ 
sisting of 2,187 nien, held its ground in front of 
Baroda; the other, 2,094 strong, was posted be¬ 
tween Surat and Soneghur. Under Colonel Wood- 
ington, the former marched, on the 21st of August, 
against Barsach, a pergunnah of Goojerat, situated 
in a fertile district, and maintaining still a consider¬ 
able commerce with Bombay and Surat by the 
Nerbudda,''on, which it is situated, some thirty miles 
above its mouth in the Gulf of Cambay, 

The pettah was take% on the 24th; two days 
later a breaching battery was opened, and an 
aperture in the wnJJ l^s declared practicable on the 
29th. The assault was delayed till three in the 
afternoon, for the co-operation of a gun-boat, which, 
however, was unable, from (te shallowness of the 
water, to approach; yet, after a vigorous resistance 
from an Arab garrison; the place was stom^d, and 
fell into our possessidh, with all the district, which 
yielded a revenue of ;^iio,ooo pk annum. 
ColoQel Woodington next reduced Cfiampanir, a 
town almost entirely composed of silk-weavers, 


and situated on the brow of a hill in Goojerat. 
He then summoned the adjacent fortress of 
Powanghur, which consisted of a lower and upper 
fort, crowning the summit of an immense hill of 
rugged rock, the north side of which is alone 
accessible. On the lower works being breached, 
the killedar lost courage, and capitulated; thus, 
before the end of September, Scindia had lost'the 
whole province of Goojerat. 

On the other side of India, in Orissa, our opera¬ 
tions against the Rajah of Berar were equally 
successtul. “Though'’the whole of Orissa had 
been included in the grant of the dewannee of 
it obtained by Clive, the Company had been obliged 
to rest satisfied with only a^^ortion of it The 
district of Cuttack was held by the Mahrattas, who, 
fully aware of its importance, refused to part j^ith 
it. Had the Company possessed it, they would 
have had a continuous line of coast, stretching from 
the mouths of the Ganges to Madras. The value 
of such a communication had been loijgrecognised, 
and negociations had been repeatedly entered into 
for the purpose of acquiring it, either by exchange 
or purchase. The war into which the Rajah of 
Berar had rashly entered, seemed to afibrd an 
opportunity of acquiring it by conquest, and it was 
accordingly determined to wrest it from him. 
With this view, the Governor-General, in fixing 
the localities which were to be the seat of war, 
allotted an important detachment for Cuttack, 
which, when held by the enemy, not only enabled 
him to cut off the land communication with 
Madras, but brought him into dangerous prox¬ 
imity to Bengal.” 

The force for this service consisted of 573 
Europeans of the Madras army, with a detachment 
of H.M. 22nd Regiment, together with the follow¬ 
ing native troops:—ist Battalion, 19th Regiment, 
Madras Native Infantry, 950 ; 2nd Battalion, 17th 
Regiment, 378 ; ist Battalion, 20th Regiment, 290; 
ist Battalion, 9th Regiment, 665 ; amounting to 
about 2,383 men, together with some cavalry and 
artillery. 

There were also 500 Bengal Volunteers, with 
a battering train of four i8-pounders, four 12- 
pounders, and two howitzers, all of which were 
landed at Ganjain, forty-five miles southward of 
Cuttack, in support of the main division, under 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of the 74th High¬ 
landers. Under Captain Morgan, another detach¬ 
ment of the same strength took possession of the 
port of Balasore, twenty-five miles from the 
Subanreeka river, which then formed the boundary 
between British territory and Cuttack. In the 
town of Jelasore another detachment of 720 
sepoys, lyith eighty-four of the Governor-General's 
Body-guard, were assembled, under the command 
of Colonel Fergusson, to form a junction with our 
troops in Balasore; and all these advanced corps 
were to be further supported by a reserve of 400 
sepoys, 500 Native Bengal Volunteers, with artil¬ 
lery, assembled at Midnapore. The severe illness 
of •Colonel Campbell caused him to resign the 
command to Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt, of the 


12th Regiment, who, on the 14th September, took 
possession of Mannickpatam, and sent a letter to 
the principal Brahmiqr W Juggernaut, recom¬ 
mending them to place that famous sanctuary 
under the protec^pp of his Majesty’s forces, a 
proposal to whichj|ibey at once assented, and 
received a guard of Hindoo sepoys. 


The severity of the weather added much to the 
diflJculties the troops had to encounter when on the 


march, while the enemy hovered in great force on 


their rilanks and rear. Colonel Harcourt con¬ 


tinued steadily to advance till the beginning of 
October, ♦ffen he found himself before the fort 
of Barahuttee, and within a mile of Cuttack. 


The former, a heap of ruins now, was built of red 
stone, girt by a ditch, thirty feet deep, crossed by 
a narrow bridge before its only entrance. It was 
breached and stormed on the 14th by parties 
from the 22nd Regiment, the Madras Europeans, 
and native troops, and fully captured, with the 
loss of only six killed and fo/ty-seven wounded. 
The reduction of this fort was followed by the 
entire submission of the province of Cuttack to the 
British Government. Troops were left to garrison 
the country, the zemindars of which gave every 
proof of their loyalty to the Company. 

The military operations in Hindostan proper 
were, in some respects, the most important during 
the war. Under the command of General Lake, 
the main army assembled in the Doab, 10,500 
strong, exclusive of 3,500 in Allahabad, intended 
for the invasion of Bundelcund; but the first, if not 
the chief, object of Lake was to break up General 
Perron’s regularly disciplined battalions, which, 
though nominally in the service of Scindia, 
were yet apart and wholly devoted to the interests 
of France. They did not receive pay periodically 
from him, but had assigned to them a valuable 
territory for maintenance, “ and, as if they had 


been absolute sovereigns, not only ruled it with 
despotic sway, but were extending their influence 
on every side, by means of treaties, offensive and 
defensive, with the neighbouring chiefs.” 

According to the account given by Mr. .Stuart, a 
Scottish ofiicer, who resigned Scindia’s service at 
the commencement of the war, Perron’s brigades 
mustered in all 43,650 men, with 464 guns. The 
portion of these with Scindia in the Deccan was 
given as 23,650, leaving somewhere about 20,000 
to oppose Lake, exclusive of those in garrison. 

General Lake, who was yet to win his peerage 
in these wars, advanced from Cawnpore on the 7th 
of August, 1803. General St. John led the infantry, 
and Colonel St. Leger the cavalry. Among the 
latter were the 8th Light Dragoon^, all mounted on 
snow-white horses, given to thecn by the Nabob of 
Lucknow.* By the 12th, the troops had halted 
and encamped on the right bank of the Ganges, 
on the plains of ArouL On the 26th, General Lake 
received despatches from the Marquis of Wellesley, 
when at Secundra, authorising him to attack 
Scindia, Perron, and all their allies. Reinforced 
by a detachment from Futtehpore, under General 
Ware, the army encamped on the Mahratta frontier, 
in sight of the great Mosque.^ of Coel in Agra, 
where Perron’s forces were seen in position near 
the fortress of Allyghur. At four o’clock on the 
morning of the 29th, the army moved forward in 
order of battle against the French soldier of 
fortune, who brought the whole of his horse, 
mustering 20,000 sabres, of whom 4,000 were 
regular cavalry, into the plain, where he took up 
a strong position. 

On his right was the fortress of Allyghur, a place 
of great strength, having a morass in its front, 
flanked by two villages. One of these, on Perron’s 
left, being evidently the weakest point, was chosen 
by Lake as the point of attack; and so, in exact 
proportion as our troops advanced, those of the 
enemy began and continued a retrograde movement, 
and ultimately quitted the field withputiHiazarding 
a battle. Leaving a good force in Allyghnr under 
M. Pedron, Perron retijpd towards Agra. The 
fort was quadrangular, with comer bastions and a 
wet ditch 25 feet wide. ^THl^p^lIs were without 
embrasures, and the guns were fought m barbette. 

On taking possession of the village of Coel, 
General Lake encanffed on the north side of it, 
and summoned Pedron to surrender the fort, which 
that officer had orders to defend to the last ex- 
tremit]^ and in these term^ he replied. So the 
morning opthe 4th of September was fixed upon for 
an attack, Which was to be led by the Honourable 
* *' Records Royal Irish Hussars.'* 
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Colonel William Monson (son of the second peer 
of that navne). Two batteries of four i8-pounders 
had been formed on the previous night, to cover the 
advance of the stormers, who left tlie camp in the 
dark, at three a.m., and after making a circuit, came 
within 400 yards of the gateway unseen. On the 
signal to advance being given, they rushed on 
under a heavy cannonade till within 100 yards of 
tlie gate, before which they found a recently-erected 
traverse armed with three guns, which were captured 
ere they.could be discharged, and then Monson 
dashed on with the grenadiers and light company 
of the 76th,' hoping to enter the gate with the 
fugitives from the traverse. 

On coming close, he found the first gate closed, 
and its approaches swept by showers of grape from 
two guns. •The sgaling-ladders w'ere planted, the 
stormers swarmed up, climbing with one hand and 
combating with the other; but a firm row of 
pikemen made it irnpossible to gain the crest of 
the wall. A 12-pounder was now brought up to 
blow open the gate, but twenty minutes elapsed 
ere this was done ; and during that perilous time 
the almost helpless storming party stood in the 
narrow way under a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry. Monson fell wounded by a pike, and 
here was our heaviest loss. On the outer gate 
being blown to pieces, the now furious stormers 
rushed along a narrow circular road, defended by 
a round tower loopholed for musketry, while 
showers of grape came crashing down from an 
adjacent bastion. A second and a third gate were 
in succession blown in ; but at length there 
appeared a fourth, which the 12-pounder, after 
some fatal delay in dragging it forward, over, or 
among the killed and wounded, failed to force; > 
yet an entrance was achieved by a wicket. Our 
people, more infuriated than ever by the resistance 
encountered, passed in through it, and scoured the 
ramparts in every direction. Within an hour we 
were masttfs of Allyghur, with a total loss of 223, 
while that of the ^emy, most of whom were killed, 
not in coiDbft, but in sediRg to escape, amounted 
to more than 2,000 mq^. Among the prisoners 
was M. Pedron. As thiS fortress had been the 
chief dep6t of these ‘French adventurers in the 
Doab, it contained nl^iirly all their military stores. 
The number of guns taken amounted to 281. 
*^lts site on an elevated plain surrounded by 
swamps made it perfectly inaccessible in the rainy 
season, and eve^hing that the skill of French 
engineers coul^ devise had been empIoyed«:te add 
to its natural strength. One serious mistalft they 
h^d made, in allowing the entrance by a causeway 
to remliu. Had they joined the two sides of the 


ditch by cutting it across, it could never have 
been taken by assault without regular approaches.*' 

Some relics of that day's strife yet remain at 
Allyghur. Near the racecourse are the remains 
of a tomb erected to the memory of six officers of 
the 76th, Cameron, Fleming, Brown, St. Aubin, 
and Campbell, who fell in the assault; and within 
the cantonment burial-ground is, or was, an obelisk 
to the memory of Lieutenant Turton, 4th Native 
Infantry, who also fell—-the erection of a friend, 
whose modesty does not permit him to record his 
own name. 

After taking measures to secure Allyghur, the 
army marched on the 7th of September for Delhi. 
On that day General Lake received a leFter from 
M. Perron, announcing that he had for ever quitted 
the service of Scindia, and requesting permission 
to travel with his family ^to Lucknow, escorted 
either by British troops 6if his own body-guard. 
Both escorts were <ftiuf&ously accorded to the 
fallen general, who ultimately resided in the French 
settlement of Chandemagore. Doubtless he had 
despaired of Scindia’s eventual success. The effect 
produced by the fall of Allyghur w^^such, that 
many other places which might ha^nflide ^resolute 
defence, were surrendered as our troops agp^Qached 
them ; but in his movement upon Delhi, the gene¬ 
ral was informed thfit the masa«f the troops which 
had belonged to Perron were now commanded by 
another Frenchman, Louis Bourquien, and had 
crossed the Jumna for the purpose of giving him 
battle in that lovely region, which is so beautifully 
wooded by the peepul, tlie neein, and the palm, 
and where every tree is full of birds, where the 
antelope springs, and the panther and hyena may 
be seen escaping to their dens. 

Lake’s troops weie fatigued by a long "march, 
and oppressed by the excessive lieat of the weather, 
when they reached their camping-ground at the 
Jehna Nullah, within six miles of the stately city of 
Delhi, the walls of which are washed on one side 
by the broad waters of the Jumna, which the French 
had crossed in the night, to fight a battle in defence 
of the capital of the Moguls, but these were now 
little better than the prisdh of the feeble Shah 
Alum; and the tents of our people were scarcely 
pitched ere they were attacked by the enemy in 
great strength. 

Bourquien had under his orders about 19,000 
men (only 6,000 of whom were infantry). He haj^ 
posted his main body on a rising ground, so flanked 
by swamps that it could only be attacked Jrom th^ 
front, and that he defended by a line of entrench-, 
mehts, armed with nearly loo pieces of caiyion. 
In rear was his cavalry. 
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Lake’s force was only about 4,500 men. On 
making himself sufficiently acquainted with the 
strengdi and ground held by the enemy, whom he 
reconnoitred at the head of all his cavalry—three 
slender regiments—^he ordered up the infantry and 


was made to lure the enemy from their trenches by 
a feint. The cavalry were ordered to retire into 
the plain, with the double object of drawing out 
the foe and covering the future advance of our 
infantry. The plan succeeded perfectly. Con- 



THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT 


artillery. As these were two miles in the rear, an 
hour elapsed ere the junction was made, and in 
that time many men and horses perished under the 
enemy’s cannonade. Lake had a horse shot under 
him, and, later in the day his son, Major Lake (after¬ 
wards a distinguished pfficer) had his also killed. 
As an attack in front^eemed doubtful, an attempt 


ceiving that the retrogression of the cavalry was 
the commencement of a retreat, they came rushing 
from their position with tumultirt>Cs shouts. Then 
suddenly our cavalry wheeled off at a gallop to the 
right aShd left, uncovering a solid and impenetrable 
line of British infantry. 

“ Forward 1 ” was now the cry that rang along it, 
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and placing himself at the head of the 76th Regi¬ 
ment, General Lake led on the line, which advanced 
firing steadily. The ranks of the enemy broke, and 
they fled in rear of their guns. Our troops, under 
a dreadful fire of musketry, round, grape, and chain 
shot, continued to advance till within 100 yards ; 
then the officers brandished tb«ir swords and colours 


and decisive one—was fought within sight of the 
magnificent marble palace of Delhi, and takes its 
name from it; and was immediately followed by 
our occupation of the city, from which the Frenchi¬ 
fied garrison fled. 

On the 14th of September, Louis Bourquien and 
’ four other French officers surrendered as prisoners 



SIR DAVID OCHTERLONV. {From a Miniatttre.) 


aloft, the bayonets were brought to the charge, and 
the whole* line of intrenchments was carried by 
one wild and triumphst^t.rush. Seized by a general 
panic, the enemy fled In all directions, pursued by 
our cavalry and light galloper-guns, and many in 
their terror flung themselves intc the Jumna. Our 
loss was 409 in killed and wounded; that of the 
enemy was about 3,000. We captured sixty-eight 
guns, two tumbrils laden with treasure, and thirty- 
seven laden with ammunition, while twenty-four 
were,blown up. The battle—a short, sharp, 


of war in the British camp, and two days later 
General Lake paid a visit to Shah Alum—the same 
monarch who had come upon the stormy stage of 
Indian politics, war, and intrigue, in the days of the 
great Robert Clive, and who was now aged, blind, 
and miserably poor. He received Lake as his 
deliverer, and gave him all that he could give, a 
series of sounding titles, such as “The Sword of the 
State; the Hero of the Lord; the lord of the Age, 
and Victorious in War.” * 

• Major 'J'hom. 














The descendant of the Moguls had no small out prisoners of war. Treasure, equal to the value 
reason to rejoice in finding himself under the of ;^22o,ooo, was found in the treasury, and this 
generaVs protection, for Scindia had tyrannised money General Perron had the coolness to claim 
over him barbarously, and before that chief as his personal property, a claim which was rejected 
obtained possession of his person, another named by Colonel Hessing, the governor, who affirmed 
Gholaum Khadir had, as already related, pricked that the money was the property of the State, 
out one of his eyes with the point of his own There were taken 164 pieces of cannon. “Among 
dagger. He was now in his eighty-third year. In these,** says Major Thom, “was one enormous 
1806 he died, and was succeeded by the heir brass gun, which, for magnitude and beauty, stands 
apparent, Prince Mirza Akbar Shah, who ascended unrivalled. Its length was 14 feet 2 inches, its 
the throne without molestation, a circumstance calibre 23 inches, the weight of its ball, when of 
almost without parallel in the history of cast iron, 1,500 lbs,, its whole weight 96,606 lbs., 
Hindostan.* or little above 38 tons.”* 


Little could Mirza Akbar foresee where he, in 
old ag^, w'as to end his days, after deeds yet to 
be related. 

Leaving Colonel (afterwards Sir David) Ochter- 
lony, one of the most famous officers in the Indian 
army, whose name is still borne by the 55th and 
56th Bengal Infantry, in command at Delhi, with 
only one regiment and some recruits, on the 24th 
of September, 1803, General Lake began his march 
along the right bank of the Jumna, against Agra, 
which was held by some of Scindia’s forces. By 
the 7th of October he had invested the place, and 
two days after concluded a friendly treaty with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, who reinforced him by 5,000 
cavalry. The ganlson of Agra—a stately and forti¬ 
fied city, which is one of the keys of Western India— 
had, previous to the war, been commanded by 
British officers in Scindia’s service; but these were 
all now prisoners, and retained in confinement. So 
completely was the garrison demoralised by the want 
of leaders, that when Lake’s summons arrived, no 
answer was returned. A resolute defence had been 
resolved on. 

Of Scindia’s infantry, seven regular battalions 
were encamped on the glacis, and held the city and 
some deep sandy ravines on the south and western 
faces of the fort, and the dislodgment of these 
troops was necessary before approaches could be 
made. They were accordingly attacked on the 
morning of the loth, and, after a fierce conflict, com¬ 
pletely defeated, and the city, with twenty-six beauti¬ 
ful brass guns and as many tumbrils of ammunition, 
fell into our possession. The survivors of the 
troops outside the fort, 2,500 strong, surrendered, 
and after that event, the siege made rapid progress. 

On the 17th, a battery of eight i8-pounders was 
brought into play, and a breach would soon have 
been practicable, but, on the i8th, under the 
influence of a British officer within, the garrison 
surrendered, asking only permission to retain their 
clothing^ The Mahrattas, 5,500 strong, marched 

* Major Tbom. 


It was the intention of General Lake to have sent 
this gun to London, but proving too heavy for the 
raft on which it was to be transported to Calcutta, 
it, unfortunately, sunk in the river. 

Agra is now the provincial seat of a government. 
By the Hindoos it is called Parasu RamCy and is 
held by them in great veneration, as the place of 
the avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu. It is also 
famous as the birthplace of Abu Fayal, the prime 
minister of the Emperor Ackbar. By its capture 
the navigation of the Jumna was secured to us, and 
all obstacles to the alliance and co-operation of the 
independent chiefs in that quarter were removed. 
But, at an early stage of the campaign, it would seem 
that Scindia had detached seven of his disciplined 
battalions from the Deccan under Dudemaigue, a 
French officer, who was then joined by three of those 
of Louis Bourquien, which had not been engaged at 
Delhi. There was also another battalion made up 
of fugitives from the field and Agra. His whole 
force amounted to 9,000 infantry and 1,500 excel¬ 
lent cavalry, with a fine train of artillery. All these 
trained soldiers, with their officers, had their exist¬ 
ence and pay to fight for, and were not likely to be 
dispersed without some trouble, as every hour 
increased their number. 

Dudemaigue, however, lost heart, and surrendered 
to Lord Lake. He was succeeded by a Mahratta 
leader, under whom, during the siege of Agra, they 
had hovered about thirty miles distant from our 
outposts. On ascertaining that they intended to 
drive Ochterlony out of Delhi, and recapture that 
place, General Lake commenced his march against 
them on the 27 th of Septenfber. 

He advanced in a south-westerly direction to 
Futtehpore, a town once famous for the resort of 
Mohammedan pilgrims and for an amphitheatre, 
having high towers, constructed by Ackbar for 
elephant fights and the game of Chowgong, now all 
a heap of deserted ruins. There he left his heavy 
guns and baggage, under care of two battalions of 

* '* Mem, of the War in India.” 
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native infantry. On the 31st of October, after 
wheeling (o the westward, he reached Cutumbo, 
from which the enemy had fallen back on the pre¬ 
ceding evening; but, as he was dose upon their 
track, he was determined not to permit them to 
escape, and pursued them with his cavalry, now 
consisting of eight regiments, three of which were 
Europeans—the 8th Royal Irish, 27th and 29th 
Light Dragoons. 

Setting out at eleven at night, and leaving orders 
for the infantry to push on next morning at three, 
after riding twenty-five miles over rough ways, in 
about six hours, on the 1st of November, he came 
up with the enemy, now mustering 5,000 cavalry 
and 9,000 infantry, with 72 pieces of cannon. They 
appeared to be jn order of retreat, thus, without 
waiting for,the infantry. General Lake daringly 
resolved to attack tKem with the sabre alone. The 
enemy, ty cutting a large tank, had so greatly 
impeded the progress of his troopers, that the former 
had time to halt, face about, and take up a position 
at the village of Laswaree, forty miles westward of 
Bhurlpore. 

Their right flank lay in front of the place, and in 
their rear was a rivulet, having steep and rugged 
banks. Their left rested on the village of Mohul- 
pore, and their centre, partly concealed by high 
grass, was defended by a formidable line of cannon, 
chained together, the more effectually to prevent the 
penetration of cavalry. In taking up this position, 
their movements had been somewhat concealed by 
the dense clouds of dust raised by the hoofs of 
Lake’s approaching cavalry, till, suddenly, the latter 
came upon them and beheld the dark columns in 
their wild Mahratta costumes, their horses and 
cannon showing darkly in the grey morning and 
through the eddying dust “ Thus, moving some¬ 
what in the dark. General Lake ordered the ist 
brigade of cavalry to push upon a point where the 
enemy had previously been seen in motion, while 
the rest of the cavalry were ordered to follow up 
the attack in succession as fast as they could form 
after crossing the rivulet The point thus attacked 
had, in consequence of their change of position, 
become their left, and the resistance proved so 
obstinate that the commander found it necessary, 
after a heavy loss, to wait the arrival of the 
infantry.” 

General Lake posted a portion of his cavalry to 
watch the movements of the enemy, while the rest 
were to support the columns of attack. What were 
wont to be named galloper-guns in those days 
(pieces of small calibre), were so planted as to cover 
the advance of the latter. Ere our lines were well in 
^sitien, the Mahratta leader, already disconcerted, 



thought of retiring with the loss only bis 
ordnance, and actually made an offer to saOroiidff 
them, on certain conditions, which were graht^ 
on the proviso that he fulfilled them within an hour. 
Meanwhile our troops remained steadily on their 
ground as the morning came in. The 76th Regi¬ 
ment and six battalions of sepoys were close to the 
village of Laswaree in two brigades; the first 
formed the right wing, under General Ware; the 
second formed the left, under General St John. 
The hour, which was full of fate to many, having 
expired, the infantry began to move along the bank 
of the rivulet nearly at right angles with the position 
of the enemy, with the object of turning their right 
flank. « « 

Lake headed one column in person. The 
sepoys came up confusedly, slowly, and evinced • 
much disposition to leave all the fighting to the 
Europeans, while the cannonade now opened upon 
them was coolly and rapidly poured in. “The 
effect of this fire, which was terrible in the extreme, 
was felt with peculiar severity by the 76th Regiment, 
which fine body, by heading the attack, as usual, 
became the object of direct destruction. So great, 
indeed, was the loss of this corps, and such was the 
furious fire of the enemy, that the commander-in¬ 
chief deemed it more advisable to hasten the attack 
with that regiment (and the Native Infantry, consist¬ 
ing of the 2nd Regiment, 12th and 6th Companies 
of the 2nd Battalion of the i6th Regiment, which had 
closed to the front), than to wait till the remainder 
of the column should be formed, whose adv-^nce 
had been delayed by unavoidable impediment'* 

At the head of the 76th, Lake led the way, sword 
in hand, through the tall feathery grass, which 
greatly hampered every movement, till the ranks 
began to waver under the showers of cannisler- 
shot which tore through them, and the Mahratta 
horse attempted to charge, but were gallantly re¬ 
pulsed ; and then Lake ordered ours to charge in 
turn. This service was splendidly performed jy 
the 29th Light Dragoons, who cut a passage 
through both lines of the enemy’s infantry, wheeled 
round upon their cavalry, drove them from the 
field in a confused herd, and then attacked tne 
rear of their second line. 

Meantime, the first had been hurled back upon 
the latter by Lake’s steady advance. Both lines 
were thus huddled together and attacked in front 
and rear ; but on this occasion, Scindia's trained 
brigades showed themselves worthy of the high 
reputation they had won under Perron and Bour- 
quien, and, scorning to yield, continued the conflict 
with resolute valour, till—with the exception of 
' about 2,000 who were broken up and captured— 
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all died where they stood, with their weapons in 
their hands. 

The right attack—where the 76th, then a Scotch 
regiment, was—secured the victory; but Lake’s 
loss was heavy. ** In killed and wounded it 
amounted to 1,006,” says Major Hough; “ of these 
the cavalry lost 528, H.M. 76th Regiment 213, 
the 2nd Battalion, 12, and a company of the 
i6th lost 188, leaving the remainder—sixty-five— 
to be divided among all the other corps, and 553 
horses killed, wounded, and missing. The guns 
captured were seventy-one in number.” * 

Of the enemy, 7,000 lay dead upon the field; 
thqjr ba^rs, equipage, elephants and camels were 
taken, together with 1,500 bullocks, 5,000 stand of 
arms, forty-four standards, three tumbrils laden 
with treasure, and sixty-four with ammunition, 
fifty-seven carts with stores ; and the effect of this 
victory was to give us undisputed possession of all 
Scindia's territories north of the Chumbul. 

Writing of the destroyed battalions—the famous 
“ Deccan Invincibles,” as they boasted themselves 
—General Lake affirmed that they were “ uncom¬ 
monly well appointed, had a most numerous 
artillery, as well served as they could possibly be, the 
gunners standing to their guns until killed by the 
bayonet; all the sepoys of the enemy behaved 
exceedingly well, and if they had (still) been com¬ 
manded by French officers, the event would have 
been, I fear, extremely doubtful. I never was in 
so severe a business in my life, and pray to God 
I may never be in such a situation again. Their 
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army is better appointed than ours; no expense is 
spared whatever. They have three times the num¬ 
ber of men to a gun that we have; their bullocks 
—of which they have many more than we have— 
are of a very superior sort j all their knapsacks and 
baggage are carried upon camels, by which means 
they can march double the distance.” Lake took 
into the British service all Scindia’s gunners who 
were willing to enlist, so greatly did he appreciate 
their conduct at Laswaree. Among the most dis¬ 
tinguished officers who fell here, was Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Fakenham Vandeleur, of the 8th Royal 
Irish. This field, called by the natives the battle 
of Putpurgunj, was long remembered with triumph, 
and is thus referred to in the spirited old “ Song of 
the Soubahdar: ”— 

*‘But Agra, Delhi, Allyghur, and Coel’s deeds were vain, 
Without the crowning victory upon Laswaree’s plain ; 

The flower of Scindia’s chivalry—the Invincible Brigade— 
To make one furious struggle yet, were for the strife arrayed. 

Upon our rear they hung, and watched our gallant chiefs 
success, 

In hope some chance of war might rise, their bold designs 
to bless; 

The royal city we had won they hungered to retake, 

But they little knew the prompt resolve—the active mind of 
Lake ! 

• ••••• 

** Of Holkar and his false allies—their treachery, intrigue, 
Howretribution reached them soon, before the walls of Deeg; 
How, with every kindly wish, and prayer of every heart, 
Our loved old leader, lAke, was doomed at last from us to 
part.” 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

CONQUEST OF BUNDELCUND.—BATTLE OF ARGAON.—STORMING OF GAWILGHUR, AND END 

OF THE WAR. 


The atmosphere about Laswaree having become 
tainted by the number of dead, the army, on the 
8th of November, began to retrace its route east¬ 
ward in the direction of Agra, to which city the 
sick, wounded, and captured guns were sent on 
the 14th, while the troops halted at Paiashur, 
where a fortnight was passed by General Lake in 
receiving various native princes, whom the event of 
the ist^f November had considerably impressed. 

Among those with whom he formed treaties of 
• Hist, of Mil. Exploits and Pol Events in India.'’ 
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alliance were the Rajah of Macherry, in the princi¬ 
pality of Alvar; the Rajah of Jeypore, a powerful 
Rajpoot; and the Rajah of Jodpore, in the district 
called the Marwar; and also with the mdow, the 
Begum Sumroo. Among other ambassadors came 
one from the blind Emperor of Delhi, clad in a 
khelaiy or gorgeous dress of honour, to congratulate 
the victor of Laswaree, who received him with the 
highest military honours.* 

After this the army marched on the 27th, and 
* Major Thom. 25th Light Dragoons. 
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took up a position at Biana, a town situated at the 
base of a hill, fifty-four miles distant from Agra, 
whereon are the ruins of the former town of, the 
same name, which was the capital of a province in 
the days of the Emperor Baber. 

The conquest of Bundelcund was now the object 
in view. It is a mountainous, and was, then, an 
imperfectly-cultivated country, lying between the 
24th and 26th degrees of northern latitude, and 
though frequently over-run by the Mohammedans, 
it is easily defended. It took its name from its 
inliabjtants, the Bundela race, and though nominally 
belonging to the Peishwa, in virtue of a treaty made 
with him in August, 1803, he had ceded the greater 
part of his claim to it to the Company, receiving 
in lieu Savanore.and Benkapore, in the South 
Mahratta coqptry, and some lands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Surat. As usual, the Company were the 
gainers: the territories ceded yielded them upwards 
of thirty-six lacs of rupees; those given in exchange 
barely yielded nineteen lacs. The treaty was finally 
concluded on the i6th of December, 1803, and 
was deemed but a supplement to that of Bassein. 

Now it came to pass that, not unnaturally, the 
Bundela chiefs resented this assignment of their 
lands and persons. Among these was Shamsheer 
Bahadur, who claimed—by lineal descent from 
Bajee Rao, the first PeiShwa, and by grants made 
to his ancestors—the lands he owned, and resolved 
to defend them by the sword against all comers. 
The Marquis of Wellesley was equally determined 
to enforce the treaty j thus war became inevitable. 

On the 6th of September, 1803, Colonel Powell, 
at the head of a body of troops, marched from 
Allahabad into Bundelcund, where his small force 
was joined by a Bundela chief, named Hemmat 
Bahadur, with 8,000 irregular foot, 4,000 horse, 
three sepoy battalions, and twenty-five guns. 
Hemmat was a Gosairiy or a religious character, and 
was also a somewhat reckless military adventurer, 
who had deserted the cause of his own country 
and given his adhesion to the British Government. 

On the 23rd of the month they reached the Ken 
or Caw, which comes from the Vindhya Mountains, 
and the bed of which teems with fine agates 
and jasper; and, at a point where it flows past 
Kallinger, a stone fortress which crowns the 
summit of a lofty mountain, and is so ancient that 
Mahmoud of Ghizni vainly besieged it in 1024, 
they found Shamsheer Bahadur strongly posted on 
the opposite bank. After capturing several fortlets 
in his vicinity, on the loth of October they crossed 
the river, and after a toilsome six hours’ march 
through a wild and mountainous country, they 
came upon the forces of Shamsheer drawn up in 


battle array. After showing a resolute front for 
a short space, they gave way, and Shamshccris 
men being well mounted, escaped with little loss; 
and seeing, perhaps, the futility of resistance, he 
began to negociate for peace, but after procras¬ 
tinating for two months, he suddenly took Ac field 
again. 

On this the colonel resumed the offensive, and 
laid siege to Calpee, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. The fort occupies a strong position, and 
commands the passage of the river; but Powell 
captured it on the 4th December. Then the luck¬ 
less Shamsheer threw himself on the mercy of the 
colonel, to whom several other Bundela chiefs now 
gave their enforced adherence, and who ^reat^d 
them with generosity. 

Among these, the most important was Ambajec 
Inglia, who had acted as Scindia’s minister, and 
under him held vast territories, including those of 
the Rana of Gohud. In the October of 1803, he 
offered to renounce Scindia, and become a tribu¬ 
tary of the Company, on certain conditions; and 
by the i6th December a treaty was concluded 
with him, by which he resigned to them the great 
fortress of Gwalior and all his territories north of 
it, and was recognised as independent sovereign of 
all the rest, save those of the Rana of Gohud, to 
whom a previous treaty had guaranteed them. 
But when Colonel White, on tl>e 21st December, 
arrived at the head of a force, with General I^ake’s 
orders to take possession, the killedar of Gwalior 
declined to obey either him or Ambajee, until the 
place was breached, and about to be stormed, 
when the garrison capitulated. 

In its place we have narrated the dissolution of 
the alliance between Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla 
of Berar, when General Wellesley’s truce deprived 
the latter of any participation or benefit in the 
armistice, and left him to contend with us single- 
handed. Scindia had stipulated to march his 
forces eastward of Ellichpore, yet on the 28th of 
November, three days after, a great force of his 
cavalry was seen united with those of the Rajah of 
Berar, and acting in concert with the latter’s infantry 
and artillery. 

Viewing this as a direct violation of truce, General 
Wellesley was prompt in action, and despite the re¬ 
monstrances of Scindia’s vakeel, who was still in our 
camp, resolved to attack them all. He accordingly 
marched with his division of the army, and after 
pursuing a long and fatiguing route, came up with 
them near the little village of Argaon, in the 
province of Berar, thirty-five miles distant from 
Ellichpore. 

General Wellesley, in his report to the Governor- 
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Gener^ states, that as the troops had inarched a 
great distance in a very hot day, he did not think 
it proper to pursue some of the enemy who fled 
before him at Parterly; but during the 38th of 
November, our allies, the Mysore cavalry, skirmished 


Although the day was far advanced, he immedi¬ 
ately resolved to attack this army, towards which 
he marched in one great column; the British 
cavalry leading in a direction nearly parallel to that 
of the enemy’s line, the rear and left covered by 



PLAN OP THE BATTLE OF LASWAREE. 


with bodies of horse which appeared in front, “and the Mogul and Mysore cavalry. The enemy’s 
when I went out to push forward the pickets of the infantry and guns were posted on the left of their 
inlantry, support the Mysore cavalry, and to take centre, with a body of cavalry on their left, 
up the ground for our encampment, I could dis- Scindia’s army, consisting of a great body of cavalry, 
tinctly perceive a long line of infantry, cavalry, and was on the right, flanked by Pindarees and other 
artillery, regularly drawn up, on the plains of light troops. The line was five miles in extent, 
Argaor, immediately m front of the village, and and in its rear lay the village of Argaon, with many 
about six miles ftom 4 his place (Parterly), at which gardens, thickets, and enclosures. In front sj>read 
Idntended to encamp.” the green plain cut up by many watercourses. 
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Wellesley formed his army in two lines. The 
infantry were in the first; the cavalry in the second, 
and supporting the right; while those of Mysore 
and the Mogul were on the left, and parallel with 
that ,of the enemy, with their right advanced to 
press the left of the latter, llie moment the lines 
were formed, the whole advanced into action with 
steadiness and ardour; and those heroes of Assaye, 
the 74th and Seoforth Highlanders, were among 
the first to distinguish themselves. The general 
writes thus:—“The 74th and 78th Regiments were 
attacked by a large body (supposed to be Persians), 
and all these were de.stroyed.”* 

Scindia’s cavalry, some wearing steel skull-caps 
with plumes and chcck-plates, and chain-mail to 
the knees, charged the ist Battalion of the 6th 
Regiment, which was on the left of our whole line, 
and which signally repulsed them. On this, the 
whole front of the enemy wavered, broke up, and 
gave way in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, with all their ammunition, in our hands, 
together with elephants and baggage. 

Our cavalry pursued them for several miles, and 
cut do^vn great numbers. The Mogul and Mysore 
cavalry joined in the pursuit, and added greatly to 
the slaughter, under a brilliant moonlight “ The 
troops conducted themselves with their usual 
bravery,” says General Wellesley; “the 74th and 
78th Highland Regiments had a particular oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing themselves, and they have 
deserved, and received, my thanks.” On ihis day 
Major Campbell led the Scots Brigade (old 94th), 
Captain Beauroan the artillery, and Captain Burke 
the guns of the subsidiary force. 

Our loss in killed and wounded was only 346; 
but that of the enemy was great, and never fully 
ascertained. Vithel Punt, who led the cavalry of 
Berar, was killed; and Gopal Bhow, who led 
those of Scindia, was wounded. “ If we had had 
daylight an hour more, not a man would have 
escaped.”! 

Wellesley now proposed to besiege the loftily- 
situated and grand-looking fortress of Gawilghur, 
in the hilly district of Berar, and from the high 
round tower of which, above the Putteah Gate, can 
be seen the vast extent of country traversed by the 
windings of the Puma and Tapti. It crowns a 
stupendous rock, and consists of a complete inner 
fort fronting the south, where the rock is most steep, 
and an outer fort covers this work to the north 
and westward. Its garrison now consisted of 5,000 
hardy Rajpoots and Gosains. The ascent to the 
southern gate is steep and difficult; that to the 

" Despatches—Garwood's Selections.** 

+ Ibid, 
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northern gate was extremely narrow and everywhere 
exposed to musketry; yet it was preferred to the 
other. Colonel Stevenson, who had equipped his 
corps at Aseerghur for the purpose, was to push 
the siege, while Wellesley was to cover it. By the 
12th of December, 1803, after having heavy 
ordnance and stores dragged laboriously over 
mountains and through ravines, the colonel had 
two batteries ready to divert the attention of the 
garrison, by breaching the wall near the southern 
gate. By the evening of the following day the 
breaches in the walls of the outer fort were reported 
practicable, and the escalade was then detailed 
for the next day, at ten o’clock a.m. 

The 74th Highlanders, with five companies of 
the Seaforth, and the ist Battalion pf the 8th, under 
the orders of Colonel Wallace; five companies of 
the Seaforth, with the 1st Battalion of the loth, 
under Colonel Chalmers, were told off for this 
service; and seventy pioneers, with crowbars, 
hatchets, and saws, were to accompany each 
detachment. 

The stormers were to consist of the Scots Brigade 
in three divisions, under Colonels Kenny, Desse, 
and Major Campbell; while the advanced party 
was to consist of one sergeant and twelve select 
volunteers from that regiment so memorable in 
war since the days of James VI. of Scotland. 

At the appointed hour, the stormers flowed 
upward, like a human surge, against the rugged 
breaches, and, under Captain Campbell, the light 
company of the Scots Brigade planted ladders 
against the wall at another point, fought their way, 
and burst open the gate to admit the supports, while 
the walls were being taken elsewhere. The garrison, 
which consisted of regular infantry that had 
escaped from the battle of Argaon, and were all 
armed with the Company’s new muskets and 
bayonets, fought with vain but resolute valour, for 
the capture of the great mountain castle was com¬ 
pletely effected, with the loss of only 126. In it 
were found seventy-two pieces of ordnance, 2,000 
stand of British arms, and 150 wall-pieces, that 
threw balls varying in weight from eight to sixteen 
ounces.* 

I 

Benny Sing, the killedar, was found dead under 
a heap of slain in one of the gateways, and every¬ 
where were seen the corpses of women and girls, 
for the garrison had put all their wives and 
daughters to death before advancing to meet their 
own fate. 

Some fine architectural remains are still within 
the walls, but all are overgrown now with jungle 
grass and rank weods of gigantic growth; and the 
* " Wellington Despatches," &c. 
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hills around it have for ages been the favourite 
retreat of that extraordinary sect, the Thains, whose 
temples are situated upon the precipitous bank of 
a mountain torrent, a little to the north-west of the 
crumbling fortress. 

Throughout the whole of this campaign, the 
operations of the British were eminently successful, 
and had the war continued, we must, eventually, 
have destroyed for ever the power of the Mahrattas j 
but now they began to sue for peace. Our truce 
made with Scindia, on the 23rd of November, was 
supftosed to be still in existence: thus the Rajah of 
Berar, as the chief in more immediate danger, and 
sorely humbled by his successive reverses, was the 
first to make amicable overtures. On the fall of 
Gawilghur his vakeel arrived in the camp of Wel¬ 
lesley, who dictateckhis terms under the guns of the 
fallen fortress. The negociation was commenced 
on the 16 th of December, and so resolute was our 
general, that it was concluded on the following 
day j and Scindia was forthwith informed that the 
truce with him would expire in ten days more. As 
he had no desire to encounter fresh disasters single- 
handed, his ambassadors came speedily, and a 
general treaty of peace was concluded on the 23rd 
December. ** This war, one of the shortest, was 
also one of the most decisive on record. In the 
short period of four mouths, four general battles 
had been fought, eight fortresses besieged and 
captured, and whole provinces subdued. The 
disparity of force added greatly to the lustre of 
these achievements. The whole British army never 
exceeded 55,000 men \ that of the enemy averaged 
at least 250,000, exclusive of a corps of 40,000 
formed into regular brigades, disciplined by French 
officers, and obviously intended, if this war had not 
prematurely destroyed tliem, to form the nucleus 
of a larger army, by which the French would have 
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attempted once more to gain the ascendent in 
India” 

Under the treaty concluded ^ on the i^th of 
December, 1803, the Rajah of Berar ceded to us 
Cuttack, Balasore, and the whole of his territories 
west of the Wurda, and south of the hills where 
now stands the ruin of Gawilghur; while by tile 
other treaty with him, Dowlut Rao Scindia ceded 
all his territories in the Doab, and all those north 
of the Rajpoot principalities of Jodpore, Jeypore, 
and Gohud, the forts of Ahmednuggur and Barsachf 
with these districts, and all his possessions between 
the Adjuntah Ghaut and the Godavery River. Still 
further to humble and control him, six battalions 
of sepoys were to be stationed in his territories/ or 
in a convenient frontier fort belonging to the Com* 
pany. Of all this Arthur Wellesley wrote truly:— 

“ The British Government has been left by the 
late war in a most glorious situation. They are 
sovereigns of a great part of India, the protectors 
of the principal powers, the mediators, by treaty, of 
the disputes of all. The sovereignty they possess 
is greater, and their power is settled upon more 
permanent foundations, than any before known in 
India; all it wants is the popularity which, from 
the nature of the institutions, and the justice of the 
proceedings of government, it is likely to obtain, 
and which it must obtain, after a short period of 
tranquillity shall have given the people time and 
opportunity to feel the happiness and security 
which they now enjoy.” * 

For their great military services. General Wel¬ 
lesley received the ribbon of the Bath, and his 
commander was raised, on the ist September, 
1S04, to the peerage of Britain, as Baron Lake, of 
Delhi, Laswaree, and of Ashton-Clinton, Bucks. 
He was made a vi^ount in 1807, and died in the 
followng year. 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 

SEA-KIOHT OFF PULO AOR.—THE HOUSE OF HOLKAR.—WAR.—MONSON*S DISASTROUS RETREAT. 


The year following the peace with Scindia, in the 
early part of 1804, some gallant exploits were done 
ip Indian waters; but we shall only notice two. 

The French Admiral Linois, having received 
offici^ despatches from Europe, conveying news of 
the war and orders to commence hostilities, sailed 


from the Isle of France to the eastern seas, where 
he attacked our settlement at Bencoolen, took 
three valuable prizes, and burned all he found on 
sea or land with comparative impunity; but, when 
cruising near the Straits of .Malacca, he fell in with 
• •' Wellington Despatohos." 
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the homeward-bound fleet, consisting of sixteen 
East Indiamen, under* Captain Dance of the 
Camden^ 

Together with tliis valuable squadron were eleven 
country ships, and the whole came close to the 
enemy when off Fulo Aor, a small island eastward 
of Malacca. It is high, covered with trees, and is 
the point of departure for ships bound to Canton, 
and for which vessels generally steer on the home¬ 
ward voyage. 

Captain Dance, a good seaman, put his ships’ 
heads towards the squadron of Linois, which con¬ 
sisted of the Marengo and Belle Poule (seventy- 
fours), the Suffisante (forty-four), a corvette and brig, 
of fwenfy-eight and eighteen guns each respectively. 
Four of our best Indiamen he sent on to recon¬ 
noitre, and then formed his line of battle in close 
order, under easy sail. As soon as Linois’ squadron 
could fetch the wake of ours, they put about, and 
by sunset were close astern of the India fleet; but 
no attack was made, as when night fell Linois 
hauled his wind. Lieutenant Fowler, of the Royal 
Navy, who was a passenger with Captain Dance, 
volunteered to go in a fast-sailing vessel and keep 
the country ships on the lee-bow of the fleet; which, 
by this judicious arrangement, remained between 
them and the enemy. Lieutenant Fowler, having 
executed this duty, returned, bringing with him a 
number of volunteers from the country ships to 
serve at the guns: ** a noble proof,” says Captain 
Brenton, “ of the public spirit of our sailors.” 

The Indiamen lay to, in line of battle, all night, 
with cannon shotted and the crews at their quarters. 

By daylight on the 15th, they hoisted their 
colours and offered battle, which the enemy did 
not accept; but by nine a.m., the former filled and 
stood towards them bravely. At one p.m., Captain 
Dance, perceiving that Linois* intended to attack ' 
and cut off his rear, signalled for the whole to tack 
and engage in succession. The Royal George^ 
Captain Timmins, led, followed by the Ganges and 
Camden^ all under a press of sail. Formed in a 
very close line, the French opened their fire on the 
headmost ships, which did not return a shot till 
they were as near as they could get, for the French 
—even their two seventy-fours—had a great advan¬ 
tage in superior sailing. The Royal George bore 
the entire brunt of the action, but before the whole 
squadron could engage, Linois hauled his wind, 
and bore away eastward, under all the sail he could 
spread. Captain Dance threw out the signal for a 
general chase, which was continued for two hours, 
till finding that the foe was^leaving him far astern, 
he desisted. ' 

The conduct of the Company’s officers and men 
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on this occasion displayed an admirable instance 
of the British naval character. “ To say that Linois 
was deceived by the warlike appearance of our 
Indiamen, and the blue swallow-tail flags, * pavilion 
k queue bleu/ worn by the three largest ships, may 
save his courage at the expense of his judgment 
^ An Indiaman,’ says the Count de Dumas, ^ has 
often been mistaken for a ship of the line; ’ but 
when did the Count de Dumas ever hear of three 
British ships of the line lying to, to await the attack 
of a force so much inferior ? ” • 

Captain Nathaniel Dance was knighted, ^ and 
received from the Bombay Insurance Society 

5,000, with a sword valued at 100 guineas, and 
swords of similar value were given to Captains 
Timmins and Moffat. 

Not long after this. Captain Henry Lambert, 
when in command of the Wilkelmina^ an old 
Dutch-built frigate of thirty-two guns, and of a 
most unwarlike aspect, when off the east side of 
Ceylon, fell in with a large frigate-built French 
privateer, whom he engaged with equal fury and 
obstinacy for more than three hours, when both 
ships were so utterly disabled that they separated; 
nor was Lambert, a very young but brave officer, 
able to renew the conflict, as he was inferior to 
the privateer in point of sailing. 

But greater events than these were, ere long, to 
' be inaugurated on shore, for notwithstanding the 
I decisive victories of Sir Arthur Wellesley and Lord 
Lake, a new war again broke out. Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, during the late contest, had not only 
promised to join the confederacy against the 
British, but had concluded a treaty, through the 
Rajah of Berar, with Scindia; yet, though Holkar 
had promised everything, he performed nothing,” 
for we are told that truth never abode in the palace 
or under the tent of a Mahratta chief. By the tide 
of recent events, Holkar had been violently ex¬ 
pelled from Poonab, and, as yet, no friendly 
arrangements had been made with him. 

" There is reason to believe that he secretly re* 
joiced at the vicissitudes which had befallen the 
other two confederates, by whose weakness he 
thought now to augment his own power. He had 
greatly strengthened himself while they* had been 
courting their own destruction, and now he suddenly 
assumed an attitude calculated to excite alike sus¬ 
picion and alarm. 

The rise and progress of his family were curious 
features in the Indian history of the eighteenth 
century. They were sudras of the Dungar (or 
Dhoongur) shepherd tribe, and took their name 
from their native village of Hohl, on the river Nura, 
• Naval Hittory,” voL iU. , ‘ 
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about fifty miles from Poonah. Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was the first of the race who rose to dis¬ 
tinction. When at the age of five years he was 
left an orphan, and in 1698 was taken to Candcish, 
where he was employed by his maternal uncle as a 
shepherd, it is related that one day, as he lay 
asleep in a field, a cobra-da-capello was seen to 
interpose its crest between him and the sunshine j 
this was deemed such an omen of future greatness, 
that he was sent to serve as a horseman under 
Ku 4 deem Bandee, a noted Mahratta chief. He 
soon won notice, favour, and then wealth, by 
marriage with his cousin Golama Baee, and on 
entering the service of the Peishwa Bajee Rao, he 
received the conunand of 500 horse. Accompany¬ 
ing Chinnaj^e, the brother of the Peishwa, into 
the Concan, he ai<fed in taking Bassein from the 
Portuguese; and before 1731 he had obtained a 
jaghire, containing eighty-two districts north of the 
Nerbudda. 

After Malwa was conquered in 1750, though the 
ancient landholders, called Grassias, retained, and 
still retain, possession of some of the hill-forts, 
nearly the whole of it was divided between Holkar 
and Scindia, the former receiving a revenue of 
^£"7 45,000 yearly. Mulhar Rao Holkar now fixed 
his capital at Indore, which, thereafter, assumed 
the importance of a capital. Mulhar Rao was one 
of the few Mahratta chiefs who left the field of 
Paniput without a wound; and it has been alleged 
that he drew off all his horse and matchlock-men, 
because the Mahratta commander-in-chief, when 
urged by him to delay giving battle for a day 
or two, mockingly asked him—“ Who wants advice 
from a goat-herd ? ** Renowned for courage as a 
soldier, and skill as a diplomat, he died at the age 
of seventy-six, and was succeeded by his grand¬ 
son, Mallee Rao, a man of sensitive or weak 
intellect, who died in a paroxysm of madness for 
having unjustly put an innocent prisoner to death. 

' His mother, Ahalya Baee, a woman famous for' 
her talents, now conducted the government for 
thirty years, and selected Tookajee Holkar, of the 
same tribCj as her commander-in-chief. To him 
she left the succession, but being older than herself, 
he could not be adopted as her son; thus by her 
command, he was, oddly enough, styled Tookajee, 
son of Mulhar Rao Holkar. He left two legi¬ 
timate sons, Casee Rao and Mulhar Rao, and two 
who were illegitimate, Jeswunt Rao and Etojec. 
Casee being of weak intellect and deformed body, 
was incapable of reigning, while his brother Mulhar 
was brave and ambitious, and each brother soon 
bbgan*to plot against the life of the other, Casee 
Rao courted the protection of Dowlut Rao Scindia, 


and his brother that of Ntna Fimmvese, and hence 
I internal dissension rent the domisuons of the house 
of Holkar. " 

An insincere reconciliation took place between 
the brothers, and in the course of the subsequent 
evening, Scindia’s disciplined brigades surrounded 
the camp of Mulhar Rao, and in the confusion he 
was slain; but among those who escaped vrsn tJie 
illegitimate son of Jeswunt Rao, who found shelter 
at Nagpore, the capital of the Rajah of Berar. 
The latter, in the' hope either of conciliating 
Scindia or extorting from the fugitive some jewels 
which he was reported to possess, threw him 
into a dungeon, from which he made hie> escape, 
after eighteen months of captivity, and reached 
Dharanuggur, in the province of Malwa, where he 
was warmly welcomed by Anund Rao, head of 
the Mahratta family of Puar. 

The latter was now threatened by Scindia; so, to 
spare him, Jeswunt Rao Holkar set forth to push 
his fortunes with a small sum of money and 150 
ill-armed men. At their head he surprised and 
cut to pieces a body of his half-brother Casee Rao’s 
best troops. Other victories followed; but being 
well aware that if he made war in his own name, 
his illegitimacy would prevent the great mass of 
the Holkar adherents from joining him, he pre¬ 
tended to espouse the cause of Kundee Rao, the 
infant son of Mulhar, who, since Casee’s incapacity 
made him a cypher in the grasp of Scindia, was, 
he proclaimed, the true heir. 

To support the latter he now collected a great 
army of Mahrattas, Findarees, Bheels, Afghans, 
Rajpoots, and all kinds of adventurers, and entered 
into a treaty with Ameer Khan, a predatory Mus¬ 
sulman chief, then encamped, with 1,500 men, 
at Bhopal, on the northern slope of the Vindhya 
Mountains, the terms of which bound them to 
unite their fortunes, for good and evil, for conquest 
and plunder. At the pillaging of Mhysir, Jeswunt 
lost an eye by the explosion of a musket; and soon 
after at Saugor, in the highest part of the table¬ 
land of central Hindostan, they obtained enormous 
booty. With Scindia many well-contested battles 
were fought, and one near Oojain, in 1 799, was won, 
but chiefly by the skill and valour of Jeswunt. He 
had bitter reverses after this; but adopted a system 
of predatory warfare, by which his coffers were 
always well filled, and he became so formidably 
that Scindia would gladly have made peace with 
him, almost on his own terms; and the Peishwa 
would have used his great influence as a counter¬ 
poise to that of Scindia, had not an act of dreadful 
barbarity rendered this well-nigh impossible. 
During the distractions at Poonah, consequent to all 
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this-fifkij^i^tojee, the Qoly Jnother of Jeswimt, 
was.lahiett^piisaAer, at Ae head of some insurgent 
horse. Coiisids|^ the services, his &ther had 
rendered^ some mercy might have been shown 
him; but Bajee Rao was remorseless, and re¬ 
membered only that the father, Tookajec, had 
leagued with Nana Fumaveae against him. 
** Having seated himself, with his favourite wife, at 
a window of his palace, he ordered Etojee to be 
brought out and tied to the foot of an elephant. 


raised; but Jeswunt was incxcsl^le; 8e piH^ed, 
and burned die territories of Sciik%. 

Feishwa without mercy, spread copstcmation by 
marrhing od Poonah, and comjwUingf^e Feishwa 
to make overtures to the British; and finally, at 
a decisive battle near Poonah, he drove ScindU 
from the field, with the loss pf all his guns, stores, 
and baggage; while the wretched Feishwa, who had 
left his palace to take part in the field, on hearing 
the noise of the cannon, turned and fled. Repairing 
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The unhappy victim cried for mercy, but the 
Feishwa, turning a deaf ear to his supplications, 
looked on with composure, while the elephant 
dragged him forth from the palace-yard to crush 
him to death in the public street Besides glutting 
his revenge, he meant by this barbarous proceeding 
to please Scindiaj who had him completely \n his 
power. In this he may have succeeded, but he 
appears to have forgotten that he was at the same 
time provoking the just vengeance of a formidable 
enemy. Jeswunt loved his brother, and vowed 
not to rest dll he had reddkted on those whom he 
held to be his murderers.** 

The Feishwa vm a who would gladly 

have aveiied the stoilivof wrath and hate he had 


to Savendroog, he finally embarked at Rewa- 
dunda, as related, in a British ship, which took him 
to Bassein, where that treaty, on which so much 
hinged, was concluded with Colonel Close in 
1802. » 

Such was the warrior with whom we now had to 
deal, and whose attitude had become so threatening. 
He continued, in the early part of 1804, to declare 
that he only wished for peace, and even professed 
a great fiiendship for the British Government; 
but his conduct served strongly to indicate other • 
designs, as he kept his great and predatory army 
in close proximity to oar frontiers. Thus the 
Govemor-^neral instructed Lord Lake to negodate 
with him in any way that might lead to afl early 
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.8^' TeHevc ^ Com- Aiter coiuideittble 

of mttehing the hordes of to Lord Lake the foltcn^ 

.had collected from all quarters. ‘ free-lances and flying troops h^ jMbd 

f|||i ^iis object, on the aqth of January, 1804, That he should be permitted to le^ 
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I^dte addressed HoUcar, stating the terms on which 
the il^tish. Ck}venimeDt would l^ve him in the 
unmoleirted exercise of^ his ovdi authority; but 
(Wffari&ing as a pledge of amic^e intentions that 
he wquM w^idrawlnto his own^ territories, and 
cc^c Jo menace th^ .BAjah of jQrpore, .now our 


mail, like the Scottish clans on the Highland* 
border), “agreeably to the custom of his an¬ 
cestors that twelve of the finest districts in the 
Doab and the country of Hurriana, formerly in 
possession of Holkar, should be deliver^ up to 
him, and tully guaranteed to him. These demands 
were at once rejected as /extravagant. He then 
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strove to excite our tributaries to revolt against us, 
and wrote an '^^^ogant and insulting letter to 
General Lake, ffiwludi concluded by threatening/ 
** that countries of many hundred coss (a measure¬ 
ment of two miles), shall be over-run and plundered. 
Lord Lake shall not have leisure to breathe for a 
moment; and calamities will fall on lacS of human 
beings, in continual war, by the attacks of my army, 
wl)ich ovem^elms like the waves of the sea.”* 

Not satisfied with these threats, he openly 
solicited the alliance of Scindia, and to anticipate 
war, commenced to plunder the territories of the 
Rajah of Jeypore. Tapers laid before the House 
of Commons, prior to our army taking the field, 
state that— 

** The. predatory course of proceedings adopted 
by Holkar, pending a negociation, was such as to 
have imposed on the British Government in that 
quarter, the necessity of using force for the reduc¬ 
tion of his usurped power. There appears to have 
been a great deal of treachery on the part of 
Holkar; and his hostile disposition before the open 
rupture took place was on some occasions marked 
with the most sanguinary and murderous traits. 

“Captains Vickers, Todd, and Ryan, British 
officers in his service, were, in a moment of pro- 
ibund peace, cruelly murdered by him, because 
they had expressed their determination to return to 
the British service. The heads of these unfortu-. 
nate gentlemen were severed from their bodies, i 
exposed on pikes, and the bodies forbid to be 
tuiried, on pretence that Captain Todd had 
cairied on a traitorous correspondence with 
General Lake, which the latter declares was 
never the Case. The Marquis of Wellesley con¬ 
siders that, under all these circumstances, it 
would be creditable to the Justice and honour of 
the British Government to restore the injured 
relative of Holkar to his hereditary rights; and, 
‘at all events, that the enterprising spirit and 
})erfidious views of the usurper render the reduc¬ 
tion of his power a desirable object, with reference 
to the complete establishment of tranquillity in 
India." 

Bo for as numbers constituted strength, Holkar, 
at this time, could bring into the field nearly 
50,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, with zoo pieces 
of cannon. His fortresses were numerous; and 
among them Ganlnah and Chandore, amid high 
and barren hills, the tomination of the Western 
Ghauts^ and tanked ainong the strongest places in 
India. 

After the savag^u-linurders referred to, the 
ferocious Mahratta jhief retired up the valley of 
; * " UiOoolm** PoU Hist todix" 


the Jumna, and then a combined movement erf our 
troops took place against him. Colonel 'Murray, 
commanding in Goojerat, was ordered to prosecute" 
hostilities in the direction of Indore, the capital ) 
our troops stationed above the Ghauts prepared to 
operate against his possessions in the Deccan; 
while Lake began his march westward through the 
pass of Ballakeera towards the borders of Jeypore. 

On the 28th of April he was at Tonk, a town 
which stands in a triangular hollow, not far from the 
city of the former name, and which is overlooked 
by a steep and conical mountain of rock. On the 
loth May a detachment, under Colonel Don, was 
dispatched against Tonk Rampoora, a fort held by 
Holkaris Rajpoots, about sixty miles southward of 
Jeypore, and, though strong,.it was suddenly 
reduced five days afterwards. Tho, garrison com 
sisted of 1,100 men, of whom fifty were slain. In 
some places the walls were forty feet thick and 
twenty feet high.* On losing this, his only fortress 
north of the Chumbul, Holkar crossed the river, 
closely followed by three battalions of native 
infantry, which Lord Lake had sent forward, under 
Colonel Moiison, together wth the troops of the 
Jeypore Rajah, to press him on one flank, while 
Colonel Murray, from the direction of Goojerat, 
was to act upon another. 

Deeming these two columns sufficient to kcej) 
Holkar in check. Lord Lake retired to Agra, as the 
troops were suffering fearfully from the hot winds, 
which destroyed all pasture, so that the cattle 
perished by scores daily. On halting at Hindowm 
on the 28th of May, tidings reached him that a party 
of British troops had been cut up in Bundelcund, 
where Colonel Fawcett had detached seven edm- 
panies to reduce a fort five miles distant from his 
position at Koonch. The killedar promised to 
surrender next day if the firing cedsed. To these 
terms the officer in command agreed ; but, mean¬ 
while, the treacherous killedar invited the interven¬ 
tion of Ameer Khan, then in the vicinity at the 
head of 7,000 horse, who fell suddenly upon the 
trenches and cut down to a man two companies of 
sepoys and fifty gunners, and carried oiff five pieces ^ 
of cannon. The remaining five cotnpfuiies effected 
their retreat with the utmost difficulty. 

The disastrous march of Lake continued, and 
daily men perished under ihe dreadful hot wind— 

“ the Devil's breath.” We are told that young men 
who began' the route in morning full of spirits 
and in vigorous health, fell dead when they halted; 
“and many were smitten on the road by the over¬ 
powering force of the sun, especially when at 
meridian, the rays darting down^rds like a torrent 
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of firej" w|rile, to add to the misery of want of Accordingly Colonel Monson,certain that he .could 
water^ hordes of robbers hovered about, pillaging not with success resist long in the field, retired upon 
and murdering every straggler, tUl the troops Kotah, a fortified town on the Sist bank of the 
reached Agra, on the 5th of June.* Chumbul; and after two marches, though dxead- 

Colonel Monson’s force consisted of five bat- fully harassed by the enemy, by want of food, and 
talions of infantry and 3,000 irregular cavalry, and the rains, he succeeded in reaching i^ to find its 
with these, hoping to co-operate effectively with gates closed upon him by the Rajpoot Rajah, and 
Murray, he penetrated into Holkar^s territory by his toil-worn and desperate troops were compeUed 
the Mokundra Pass, and sent forward a detach- to turn their weary steps towards the GauimiCh 
ment, under Major James Sinclair, to redeem the ford on the river. It lay but seven miles distant, 
hill fort of Hinglaisghur, which stands on a height, but so soft was the soil, and so much was the 
surroUhded by walls and a deep ravine 200 yards country now under water, that a whole day was 
in breadth, crossed by three artificial causeways, spent ere the ford was reached, only to be found 
and deemed, of course, impregnable. On Sinclair’s impassable — impassable, and a fierce ^enem^ 
arrival within a mile of this place, he learned that coming on 1 , 

Holkar, with the most of his forces and guns, was After a brief halt to procure some food, the guns 
within a shdh distance ; but as the rains were were abandoned amid the mud in which they sank 
at hand, there was no time to be lost, and he at hopelessly; so they were spiked, and the troops 
once led his troops to the attack, under a heavy pushed on to the Chumbulee, a rivulet, now swollen 
cannonade, which the admirable fire of his by the rains to a red and roaring river. On the 
artillery silenced in an hour. He then took by 17 th, the troops began to cross on elephants and 
storm the fort, which was garrisoned by 800 foot rafts, but ten days elapsed ere the whole of them 
and 300 horse. The killedar escaped, with many were over, and, in the meantime, their priva- 
others, by a sally port, but they perished miserably tions nearly drove the men mad. Many of the 
in the adjacent jungles. wives and children of the soldiers, who had been 

Colonel Monson had marched fifty miles unwisely left to the last on the opposite side, were 
beyond the pass in the direction of Chumbul, murdered by the barbarous Bheels, under the eyes 
when he heard that Holkar was advancing with his of their husbands and fathers, who were unable to 
whole army. This was on the 7th of July. The yield them the slightest protection, 
gallant Monson hastened to anticipate the meet- On reaching Rampoora, a succouring force of 
ing, but found it prudent to desist, as Sinclair’s cavalry and infantry, with four field-pieces and two 
detachment had not yet rejoined him, and another howitzers, sent by Lord Lake, now came up on 
was absent in search of grain. The startling the 29th July, and the retreat was continued to- 
intelligence also came that Colonel Murray was wards Kooshalghur. Monson's force, now reduced 
intending to fall back on the river Mhye. He to five battalions and six companies of sepoys, 
was thus compelled to send off his baggage and reached the Bunass on the 22nd of August, but 
stores to Sonara; and at four o’clock on the that river was found so^wollen as to be unfordable, 
morning of the 8th of July, 1804, to begin a yet some boats were procured, and in these the 
retreat towards the Mokundra Pass, leaving the treasure was sent across, under six companies of 
irregular cavalry, under Lieutenant Lucan, to cover the 21st Regiment, with orders to lodge it in 
the movement, and in half an hour after bring Kooshalghur. 

him intelligence of Holkar. But he had not pro- Early on the following morning, in great strength, 
ceeded twelve miles when he heard that the the cavalry of Holkar appeared, and pitched their 
latter had cut off Lucan’s force, and made him tents at the distance of four miles. On the 24th 
prisoner. On the 9th Monson was in the pass, the waters subsided, and four regiments, most of 
and on the following day the Mahratta cavalry the baggage, and a howitzer, were sent across by 
covered all the slopes of it, and Holkar demanded Colonel Monson; but Holkar’s cavalry also crossed 
the surrender of our guns and small arms. This in great force on both fianks of our position, and 
was, of course, refused, and both sides prepared at four in the afternoon, their infantry and guns 
for battle. ; ' opened a cannonade on the solitary battalion and - 

Dividing his cavalry into three columns, Holkar pickets left on the south bank to protect the 
charged riie detachment, in front and on both passage of the camp-followers, that necessary ap- 
flanks, but was always repulsed with great loss, pendage, and yet curse to all Indian armies. The 
and-drew off till his artillery and infkntry came up. officer in command of this force, Lieutenant Jones, 

• • M^or Thorn, &c. 1 2nd Infantry, in a letter dated Agra, September 
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the 24th, 1804, thus details what ensued to a 
brother-officer 

“ We were now completely cut off from communi¬ 
cation with the army encamped on the other side. 
Our battalion had only four hundred able to bear 
arms, and the pickets of the 9th and 12th, and 
with this small force we had to combat the strength 
of Holkar’s army—nearly 20,000 horse and twenty- 
eight guns, with four battalions of sepoys, called 
Alliads, extremely despicable, and without match¬ 
locks. The enemy, perceiving the situation I have 
described, did not fail to take advantage of it, and 
immediately posted his guns in a commanding 
situation, very close to us. The action began by 
his attacking my picket, only eighty men strong, 
which was advanced closer to his posts than any 
other. He continued to bring guns to bear upon 
me, and with such effect that, in spite of my 
endeavours to secure myself, I lost upwards of 
fifty men out of the eighty in ten minutes—all by 
grape-shot Monson, the brigadier, seeing that 1 
could not stand, advanced to my support, when a 
terrible and destructive fire commenced, which 
unfortunately did too much execution, and the 
alternative was, either to perish on the spot or 
endeavour to take his guns. Accordingly our 
battalion, in the most brave manner, succeeded in 
securing seven ; but the whole of our ammunition 
being expended, and no possibility of support or 
means of making use of the enemy’s guns appearing 
—they having had the precaution to run away with 
the sponge staves—we were under the necessity of 
retreating. The moment the order was given, and 
our backs turned, the whole of the enemy rushed 
in, sword in hand, but for some time were checked 
by the powerful use of the bayonet. The troops, 
however, were able to effect their retreat to the 
river, spent with fatigue, and mostly all wounded— 
your Son included. Everything now, of course, 
went to wreck, and the officers, as well as the men, 
consulted their own safety by throwing themselves 
into the river with the utmost precipitation; and 
here the final destruction of our battalion ensued. 

•*S«ch was the strength of the current, that those 
who could swim were carried down for miles before 
they could effect a landing, and in this sad place 
your unfortuzuite son was buried. He and his 
young chutn, Walker, perished together—both 
wounded, and weak with loss of blood. Those 
who escaped the waves were instantly cut to pieces 
on ^eir landing on tte beach. The enemy showed 
no quarter to Kuro^eins in particular. 1 escaped 
by being put som'e frithful sepoys on an 
;ele|frastj prior to Ac retreat of the battalion.’** 

^ *** * £, /. V, S. toI vui. 


The attacking foe, led by Holkar in person, 
nearly annihilated this luckless rear-guard. Colonel 
Monson was obliged to abandon the baggage, to 
facilitate his retreat to Kooshalghur, which he 
reached on the night of the 25 th of August, and 
where he discovered that Sedasheo Bhow Bhaskur, 
an officer of Scindia’s, whom he had expected to 
join him with six battalions and twenty guns, had 
declared himself an enemy, and begun to levy con¬ 
tributions in the territory of Jeypore, demanding 
the surrender of the elephants, treasure, and 
baggage which had arrived there with the estort of 
the 12th, under Captain Nicholl, and had actually 
cannonaded the fort of Kooshalghur, but without 
effect. 

Our loss of officers in this retreat was twenty-two, 
including Major James Sinclair, who was killed, 
and many drowned. The prisoners were treated 
with great inhumanity by Holkar, who cut off the 
right hand of most of them. 

On the morning of the 26th, after his arrival at 
Kooshalghur, Colonel Monson found himself sur¬ 
rounded by the whole of Holkar’s cavalry, between 
whom and some of his native officers he detected 
a secret and dangerous correspondence, in con¬ 
sequence of which two companies of sepoys, and 
many of the Hindostani Horse, went openly over to 
the enemy. At seven in the evening the colonel 
moved again, with his troops formed in an oblong 
square, into which the enemy’s charging horsemen 
strove in vain to hew a passage j and on the 
following night he reached the ruined and deserted 
fort of Hindown, from whence, after a few hours* 
halt, he resumed his most disastrous retreat, at one 
o'clock in the morning; but was no sooner clear of 
some rugged ravines, than the yelling and charging 
hordes of steel-shirted Mahratta horse came thun¬ 
dering down in three divisions. Coolly and bravely 
the toil-worn infantry reserved their fire till the 
horses* breasts were almost at the bayonet’s point, 
and then it was poured in with terrible effect 

By sunset on the 2Sth, sinking with starvation 
and fatigue, the troops reached the Biana Pass— 
fifty-four miles south-west of Agra—^where it was 
Monson’s intention to halt for the night But now 
Holkar's artillery came up and opened fire; con¬ 
fusion ensued; ranks were broken, and the 
troops taking frirly to flight, made their way, 
thinned, disordered, and demoralised, to Agra, 
pursued as fiu'a« Futtehpore by flying parties of the 
enemy’s cavalry,* Of this disastrous affair, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley wrote thus to Colonel Wallace:— 
In the first place, it appears that Colonel 
Monson’s corps was never so strong as to be able to 

* MajprTliom. 
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engage Holkaz's army, if that chief should collect it; 
at least, the colonel was of that opinion. Secondly, 
it appears it had not any stock of provisions. 
ThMy, that it depended for provisions upon 
certain rajahs, who urged its advance. Fourthly, 
that no measures whatever were taken by British 
officers to collect provisions, either at Boondy or 
Kotah, or even at Rampoora, a fort belonging to 
us, in which we had a British garrison. Fifthly, that 
the detachment was advanced to such a distance, 
over so many almost impassable rivers and nullahs, 
without any boats collected, or posts upon those 
rivers; and, in fact,.that the detachment owes its 


3 ^ 

safety to the Rajah of Kotah, who suppUed them 
with his boats. The result of these £kcts is m 
opinion, in my mind, that the detachment must ^ 
have been lost, even if Holkai: had not Attacked 
them with his infantry and artillery.** • 

While all these horrors had been in progress. 
Colonel Murray, instead of retreating, as Monson 
was led to suppose, had been steadily, at the head 
of the Goojerat division, marching into the heart 
of Holkar*s dominions; and on the 24th of Augu^, 
the very day that Monson had in desperation 
abandoned his baggage, took possession of the 
capital city of Indore, almost without opposition. 




CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE WAR WITH HOLKAR.—OCHTERLONY’s DEFENCE OF DELHI.—OUR VICTORIES AT FERRUCKABAD 

AND DEEG. 


Though the rain was pouring down in blinding 
torrents, and the river and paddy-fields were every¬ 
where full of water, the topes and jungles emitting 
thick and pestiferous mists, Lord T^ake resolved to 
take the field without delay against the daring 
Holkar. The cantonments were quitted, and our 
forces assembled, on the 27th of September, on 
the right bank of the Jumna, between Agra and 
Secundra. The army of the now exultant and 
triumphant Holkar amounted to 92,000 men, of 
whom 66,000 were cavalry, 19,000 were infantry, 
and 7,000 were gunners, with 192 pieces of cannon.* 
By general orders, issued on the 25th, commanding 
officers were to see that the bayonets and swords 
of their respective corps be well sharpened.t 

Advancing to Mathura (or Muttra), only thirty- 
five miles distant from Agra, it was abandoned on 
the approach of this overwhelming force. It is a 
place venerated as the birth-place of Krishna, and 
hence the peacocks, parrots, and fish of the terri¬ 
tory are regarded as sacred by the Hindoos. The 
population fled from Mathurai land consternation 
spread fast over the country. 

The British army began its march northward on 
the I St of October, and two da^^. after encamped 
within a mile of Mathura, which Holkar abandoned. 
Monson’s shattered force hailed Lake’s appearance 
in the field with jdy, and soon recovered their 

• * MjUoolm’s ''Central India.” 
t *’ Account of the isth B, N. Infantry,” 1854. 


discipline ; but rage inflamed the troops, as daily 
there came into camp Holkar*s prisoners, mutilated, 
with their noses and right hands cut off, because 
they had refused to enter his service. Some of the 
Mahratta horse, when scouring the country, had 
fallen in with some convalescent sepoys, with a 
convoy of a hundred camels, laden with grain for 
the troops, and captured the whole. The camp of 
Holkar was at Aurung, on the Deeg road, west¬ 
ward of Mathura, and in that direction Lord Lake 
marched on the 7 th, with the view of attack!^ him. 

A surprise was intended; but though tha tseops 
reached the enemy’s outposts before dayli^t, ^ 
Mahrattas were all in their saddles, and kept so far 
aloof, that a charge was impossible with due effect, 
A second attempt to bring on an action failed; and 
while Lord Lake was menacing thus before Aurung, 
Holkar, by a quick movement with his brigades 
and guns on Delhi, nearly secured the person of 
the Mogul; but his plan, though well conceived, 
was frustrated by the Resident, the gallant Colonri 
(afterward Sir David) Ochterlony, who, on the first 
tidings of his approach, had mustered all the troops 
on whom he could rely in the neighbourhood:— 
Two battalions of sepoys, a company of artillery, 
and a corps of Burkundazees of Scindia’s. This 
famous Indian officer, who died a baronet, K.C.B., 
and general of the Bengal army, was a cadet of the 
family of Pitforthy, formerly styled of Ochterlony,' 
* Wellington Despatches.” lath September. 1804. 
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which for two centuries held lands in the shires of ^—the remains of ancient Delhi—his .troops were 
Aberdeen and Forfar.* able to approach and effect a breach in the-curtain 

To the colonel, the possibility of defending wall, between the Ajmere and Turcoman gates; 
Delhi seemed, extremely doubtful. On the morning but they failed to avail themselves of this success, 
of the 7th, when Holkar*s glittering horsemen made as by the 12 th Ochterlony contrived most effectually, 
their appearance, the infantry were ordered to the by counter works, to cut off all communication, 
walls, which were ancient and ruinous; in some through the breach, with the city ; and during the 
places the ramparts had fallen, in others the bastions following day not a shot was fired. This silence 
were weak and small. Ochterlony intended to was, as the wary colonel conjectured, only the 
employ the irregular cavalry outside; but they were prelude to the most serious attack, which was made 



VIEW OF MUTTRA. 


so few in. number that they refused to act, and melted 
away. Next morning Holkar’s foot and artillery 
appeared, and a heavy cannonade was opened 
against the south-west portion of the city wall. 
F<tfty feet of the parapjet fell, and next morning 
partial breaches were made. Under the inspirit¬ 
ing tx^uence of Ochterlony, the defenders repaired 
the damage, and making a sortie on the loth, 
splk^ the guns of a battery, and cut down those 
who manned it, Holkar now addressed his efforts 
to the aoathein face: and under cover of the beau- 
tiful gardens and great xywibers of rtiins of ancient 
teqa^es and tomb^ a 4 nch lie in that direction 
* £. youmat^ 1839. 


at daybreak next morning, when a large column of 
infantry, moving parallel with the line of the Royal 
Canal, bearing scaling-ladders, attacked the Lahore 
Gate, about a mile to the left of the breach, where 
they were met with such a storm of cannon and 
musket shot, that they flung down their ladders 
and fled \ and by dre mommg of the 15th, clouds 
of dust and the glitter of steel announced the 
approach of Lord X^ke, while, at the same time, 
Holkar's army was seen retreating in the distance; 
so Delhi was saved by Ochterlony, whose name is 
still borne by one of the bastions, close , by tHe 
Turcoman Gate. 

On the same day that the army raised <he nege 
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of Delhi, Lord Lake passed through the town of 
Khoosee, where, a few days before, Holkar had 
celebrated a grand Nautch, during which the head 
of a European soldier—a straggler—was brought 
to him. He gave the bearer twelve rupees, placed 
the ghastly trophy on a spear, and made the nautch- 






INDIAN DANCING GIRL ; THE EGO DANCE. 


girls dance around it Entering Delhi on the i8th, force, thus lightly equipped, arrived on the- 3Td of 
Lake encamped in two lines,' we are told, between November at Shamli (fifty-two miles nq^h of 
it and the Jumna. This must have been on the i^elhi), a town in which Colonel Bum had been 
ground, between the present ]bridge of boats and shut up suddenly by some of Holkaris forces when 
the Cashmere Gate. Meanirhile, Holkar, having marching to Saharunpore, and whose troops were 
crossed the river opposite to Paniput, began to now reduced to the direst distress^ his Hindoo 
devastate the Doab with fire and sword. soldiers refusing to eat be^f, and hence remaining 

Leaving Fraser in command of the troops, with without food for several days. As the scarcity of, 
a reserve brigade of infantry ur^er Colonel Don, rice was alleged to be caused by the inhabitant* 


and with all the cavalry^ Lord Lake pushetl to In 
pursuit. On the jrst of October, he forded the 
Jumna three miles from Delhi, advancing as sw^y 
as possible, without a single encumbrance, every 
fighting man receiving a supply of six pounds of 
flour, which was to last him for six days. Lidee's 
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who iavouied Holkar, Shaznli was given up to 
plunder; after which Lord Lake, On the 5th, pushed 
on to Suldanah, the residence of the Begum Sumroo 
(whom, in an excess of policy, Lord Lake kissed 
after the engagement at Delhi, in presence of a 
dinner party), in search of Holkar, who was sus' 
pected of seeking her alliance and the aid of her 
well-difidpUned troops, consisting of five regiments, 
with fjprty guns, aU led by European officers. 

Though Holkar was far in advance of his pursuers, 
busy m the work of devastation, as flames by night 
and columns of smoke by day served to indicate, 
his cavalry hovered at times about Lakeys line of 
marcht On the 15th of November, he was at 
Ferrtlckatfod, one of the richest cities of Upper 
India, where a number of European residents owed 
their lives on this day to Lord Lake’s rapid move¬ 
ments, who, as he was spurring on, received the 
pleasant news of our victorious encounter at Deeg, 
to be detailed presently. 

The dawn of the 17th was just brightening the 
minarets of Ferruckabad, when the head of our 
column reached the Mahratta camp in front of it. 
Their horses were picketed; and the troopers lay 
by them in sleep, till some plunging rounds of grape 
from our galloper guns, made it the last long sleep 
of many, and roused the rest to arms ; then on 
dashed our cavalry, charging and cutting them 
down in all directions. 

The 8th Royal Irish were the first among them, 
spreading terror and havoc. At the head of a 
body of horse, Holkar mounted a favourite 
charger and fled; while his troops scattered in 
all directions, leaving their horses tied to the 
picket-ropes. A few of Holkar’s bands attempted 
to form and offer some resistance; but they were 
charged, broken, dispersed, an4 a fearful carnage 
took place, for our soldiers remembered their 
nmdlated comrades. One small party of the Royal 
Irish plunged into the dense masses of the Allygole 
Muiflteteers, and soon covered the whole ground 
with their corpses. After continuing the pursuit 
for a considerable distance, the trumpets sounded 
to “ittae,” having, with six galloper guns, under 
CapCftili Oeznent Browne, traversed about seventy 
miles im twenty-four hours; the men and liorses 
were exhausted that they were allowed two days 
of retit* Singular to say, the fiery Holkar had 
been among the first to fly, and, with all the cavalry 
he could mount, never drew bridle till he had 
crossed the Calu) Kiv^, at^a ford eighteen miles 
distant fiiom^ 

l^e fury and ^stance of tHe pursuit, after a long 
and haiasBi^ march of 3^50 miles, extending over a 
\ a ** Records; 8tb Hussars.’* 


fortmght, is, perhaps, says Major Thom, ^'un¬ 
paralleled in the annals of military historyi” * The 
smallness of our loss, only two killed and twenty 
wounded, seems incredible when contrasted to that 
of the enemy, which was estimated at 3,000 slain 
on the field ; the cavalry of Holkar, 60,000 lances 
and sabres with wliich he had entered Hindostan, 
was now reduced to half that number. 

On this same day, the 17th of November, three 
royal salutes, fired in succession, awoke the echoes 
of the walls of Ferruckabad: one for the victory 
there; a second for the capture of. Chandore, the 
stronghold of Holkar’s family in the Deccan, by 
Colonel Wallace; and a third for the victory of 
Deeg. 

Shortly after Lord Lake marcheS in pursuit of 
Holkar’s cavalry, Major-General •-Frasei' set out in 
search of his other forces, which were known to be 
within the Bhurtpore territory, and on the 12th of 
November he came upon them in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Deeg, a town and fortress, defesided by 
extensive embankments from the hill torrents, and 
now containing the ruins of many handsome edifices. 
The enemy were seen encamped between a deep 
tank and an extensive morass, their left resting on 
the fort of Deeg, and their right covered by a 
fortified village; while their whole position was 
strengthened by ranges of redoubts, which they 
deemed impregnable. Their works were under the 
immediate protection of the fire from the ramparts 
of the same fort which had defied Nujeef Khan in 
1776. “The most remarkable object it contained,” 
wrote an officer who served under Fraser, “was an 
iron gun, mounted on the bastion which overlooked 
the field of the 13th November: it was large and 
heavy, its ball being upwards of seventy pounds in 
weight; and yet so accurately was it poised upon its 
carriage, or rather, pivot, that a child might have 
pointed it. Its range, too, was very great, for a day 
or two after the engagement it sent a shot over the 
quarter-guard of the European Regiment, through 
the tent of an officer, then lying desperately 
wounded. The distance, estimated by the engineer, 
was at least two and a half miles, or 4,400 yards. 
How often the piece could be loaded, and in a 
given time, I failed to ascertain.” t 

In spite of the strength of the place, Major- 
General Fraser,on the evenmgofthei2thNovember, 
resolved to attack the position on the following day. 
Two battalions of sepoys and the irregular cavalry 
having been left in charge oflihe baggage, the force 
that advanced into the field consisted of H.M. 
76th Regiment, the Company’s European Regiment, 
and four battalions of sepoys. 

*'‘Memoir of the War.” + " Mil, Aotobit^.,'* 1834. 
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General Fraser having selected the enemy’s right 
as the point to be assailed, the column, after 
making a de/our to avoid the marshes, arrived 
about dawn at the fortihed village, and from march¬ 
ing order, wheels into two lines: the 76th and 
two battalions forming the first; the rest of the 
troops the second. 

In Deeg, the enemy are said to have had twenty- 
four battalions, a considerable body of horse, and 
160 guns, including thirteen lost by Colonel 
Monson on his retreat, and thirty-two given to the 
Maclirattas by Lord Cornwallis at Seringapatam. 
The 76th Regiment—a Scottish corps raised in 
1787—carried the fortified village by the bayonet 
alone, and then rushing tumultuously down hill, 
charged the firsfline of guns under a literal tempest 
of round, gtape, agd chain shot; but the guns were 
abandoned, and their defenders fled to the next 
line of works, which were nearly two miles distant, 
and immediately under the walls of Deeg, from 
which our troops were compelled to fall back. 

During their advance, the enemy’s horse retook 
the first line of guns, and wheeled them round upon 
our troops; butCaptain Henry Norfield, of the 76th, 
with only twenty-eight men of that gallant regiment, 
actually retook them and drove the enemy off, but 
fell in doing so. At the lower end of the morass 
was a dense column of Holkar’s infantry, with 
many heavy guns; but during the whole action 
both were kept in check by Major Hammond, with 
two battalions and three six-pounders. In the 
furious advance, General Fraser had his leg smashed 
by a cannon-shot and was borne to the rear, when 
the command devolved upon Colonel Monson; 
but the valiant Fraser, says Lord Lake, in his 
despatch, continued to encourage the troops “ long 
after he had fallen, and his voice impelled them, 
till a complete and glorious victory crowned and 
rewarded his exertions.” Elsewhere he says, “ his 
plan for attacking the enemy, in the glorious battle 
of Deeg, evinces the highest judgment and sagacity, 
and his conduct at the head of the army proves the 
most deliberate courage and determined resolution.” 

The second line of works yielded like the first; 
redoubt After redoubt was taken, till the enemy 
sought safety in flight. Many flung tliemselves 
wildly into the morass and perished miserably, 
whfle a few found shelter under the guns of the 
fort Our loss was 643 killed and wounded, among 
whom were twenty-three British officers; but of the 
enemy more than 2,000 were killed or drowned; 
eighty-seven pieces of cannon, all of European 
make, were captured, and Holkaris twenty-four 
, battalipns were broken up and scattered.* 

* Major Thom, &c. 


General Fraser expired after his leg had been 
amputated, and he was interred on the evening of 
the 25th at Mathura, with military hemours. ** In 
lamenting the loss of this brave officer,*' wrote Lord 
I^ke, I have the consoling reflection, that his 
memory will remain dear in the breast of eveiy 
soldier; that his splendid example will animate 
to future deeds of heroism; and that his fame and 
glory will be consecrated and preserved by a grate¬ 
ful and admiring country.” * • 

One of his seven sons was by his side when he 
received his death-wound, t 

Holkar, after his rout at Ferruckabad, had 
hastened off to Deeg, where the remnants of his 
defeated cavalry and infantry had found shelter in 
the fort. This place belonged to the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, with whom, in 1803, Lord Lake had 
made a treaty, offensive and defensive; but as 
he, like most of the native princes, proved false, 
Lake resolved to punish him; thus, his fort and 
citadel were stormed after an obstinate defence; 
and by the 25th of December, 1804, we were 
in possession of all the remaining artillery of 
Holkar's army and of the stores in Deeg, in¬ 
cluding two lacs of rupees found in tlie treasury. 
The attacking force was formed in three columns, 
the whole moving off so as to reach the different 
points of attack before midnight. The right 
column, under Captain Kelly, and the left, under 
Major Radcliffe, were destined to cany the bat¬ 
teries and trenches on the right and left of the 
town : a service which they performed with the 
most heroic gallantry. The centre column, under 
Colonel Macrae, composing the stonning party, 
under an appalling fire of cannon and musketry oa 
their flanks, and over very broken ground, rushed 
to the breach, anij won the walls with a glorious 
spirit and ardour that must have ensured s^cce8S, 
in spite of any opposition; fifty-nine pieces of 
cannon were taken in the town and fort. 

In the capture, we had twenty-eight Europeans 
killed, and seventy-eight wounded; of natives, 
I o I killed, 106 wounded, and five missing. Among 
the casualties were fifteen European officers, t 
Following up the track of Holkar, on the 28th, 
Lord Lake crossed the Jumna by a bridge of boats 
at Mathura, and rejoined his infantry, which were 
then encamped about three miles to the westward. 
During the month's separation, one account says, 
his cavalry had ridden upwards of 500 miles. 

The reduction of Chandore in Candeish, the 
strongest place held by Holkar on the side of the 
Deccan, had been schemed out by General 

• Despatches, GautU. &c, f Scots MagMinc, 180$. 
t Lake’s Despatch. ^ 
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Wdlestey; and the troops detailed for that service 
ocmsistM of some of the Company's subsidiary 
forces serving with the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
together with contingents furnished by these 
princes. The whole were commanded by Colonels 
Wallace and Haliburton, who, through General 
Wellesley’s care were amply supplied with money 
and provisions. After a long march, early in October, 
W;!dlace succeeded in capturing the fort of Lassen- 
gpng, twelve miles from the strong pass which 
Chandore commands. An easy march then brought 
him before the latter, and, from its past reputa¬ 
tion in war, a resolute defence was expected; but 
the batteries of Wallace were no sooner ready to 
open* thah Holkar’s kiliedar displayed the white 
flag, and surrendered, upon condition that the 
garrison should be allowed to carry off all baggage, 
and that private property should be respected. 
The fall of Chandore led to the surrender of many 
small dependent forts, and thus Holkar lost all his 
possessions south of the Tapti River. 

In the same month, an expedition to Khurda, the 
rajah of whicK, Muckund Deo, had rebelled, closed 
the military operations of the year 1804. Situated 
in Orissa, wi^ the exception of a few isolated hills, 


[1805. 

this province is flat, and towards the south is still 
covered by an impervious forest, and the only 
avenues to the interior are tfirough strongly-fortified 
defiles. The Khurda Rajah was always invested 
with sovereign authority, and was the sole fountain 
of honour in Cuttack. He was also hereditary 
high-priest of Juggernaut, and keeper of the idol’s 
wardrobe. 

Against this personage, who had taken up arms. 
Captain Hickland marched, on the 19th of October, 
with 120 of the 5th Native Infantry, and a six- 
pounder, and attacked him at Dillpry, where he 
was posted with 1,000 infantry, besides horse, all 
of whom he put to flight Detachments of five 
other Madras corps entered Khurda in three 
directions; and, driven from all his fortresses, the 
rajah took refuge in the jungles, where he was 
captured and shut up in the fort of Midnapore. 
Government kept the country; but in three years 
permitted him to proceed to Paoree, on a salary of 
200 rupees monthly, to serve as high-priest in the 
celebrated temple of Juggernaut His descendant 
has been acknowledged only as a landholder, his 
territory being under the entire management of 
British officials. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE FOUR FATAL ASSAULTS ON BHURTPORE.—AMEER KHAN.—END OF THE BLOCKADE. 
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The next object to be undertaken by Lord Lake 
was the siege of Bhurtpore, situated about twenty 
miles S.S.E. of Deeg, on a plain amidst lakes and 
juijiglcs. By the capture of the former place the 
war against Holkar would have been ended, had it 
not been for his alliance with Runjeet Sing, the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, whose cavalry had served 
with tho^ of Holkar at Decg; and by whose 
ardUety lnthat fortress we had suffered our greatest 
losses.^ Moreover, after the battle, his fortress had 
received as many of the fugitive Mahrattas as 
coifld eaa^ into it; therefore, it was resolved to 
carry thrm into the heart of Runjeet’s territories, 
to x^uce an his fort^ and capture Bhurtpore, his 
capital. , 

On the ist oijanxaay, z§p5t Lord Lake began 
his march against this w^mended place, with his 
troops eager for battle, And all in the highest spirits. 
The counby was dear of the enemy, and they 


pursued their march without trouble or precaution. 
Hunting parties were frequent, and as wild hogs 
and deer abounded, there was a good deal of sport, 
and game was a frequent dish at many of our camp 
tables. After a successful day's hunting or shoot¬ 
ing (says an officer who was present), the etiquette 
was, particularly with those who knew how to make 
it subservient to their own private views, to send 
the head of a hog, or a haunch of venison; to head* 
quarters, and to make their appearance at the 
breakfast or dinner-table, where a large party 
assembled daily. * 

Lord Lake was before Bhurtpore on the 2nd of 
January, and immediately began to break ground. 
Its condition he describes thus, in his despatch to 
the Governor-General “A mud wall of great 
height and thickness, and a very wide and deep 
ditch everywhere ^.round it The fort is situated 

* " Mil. Autobiog.," 1834. 
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at its eastern extremity, and is of a square figure. 
One side of that square overlooks the country; 
the remaining three sides are within the town. It 
occupies a situation which seems more elevated 
than the town, and its walls are said to be higher, 
and of greater width and deepness. The circum¬ 
ference of both the town and fort is upwards of 
eight miles, and their walls in all that extent are 
flanked with bastions at short distances, on which 
are mounted a very numerous artillery.” 

Encamping on the south side of the town, I^rd 
Lake seized a grove in advance to facilitate his 
apph}aches; but this was not done without difh- 
culty; and on the evening of the 5th a breaching 
battery, armed with only six eighteen-pounders, was 
erected, which opened fire next day, in unison with 
another battery, having eight mortars, throwing 
shells. Tlfe fire •was continued, without inter¬ 
mission, till the morning of the 9th, when a breach 
in the western curtain, not far from the south-west 
angle, was reported to the general. Previous 
breaches had been made, but these were success¬ 
fully stockaded by the enemy; and to jjrevent 
' them doing so in this instance, it was resolved at 
once to assault. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the stormers 
moved off in three columns : one to assault a gate¬ 
way on the left of the breach, another to carry 
some advanced guns of the enemy on the right, 
while the third, or central column, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maitland, of the 75th Highlanders, con¬ 
sisting of 500 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, 
was to carry the breach. 

By eight o’clock they issued from the head of 
the trenches, and immediately were assailed by a 
terrific fire of cannon and musketry, as they rushed 
furiously to the three points of attack. Lord Lake 
had hoped that Maitland’s column would take the 
enemy by surprise; but in this it failed, owing to 
the darkness of the night, the irregularity of the 
intervening grodhd, which was broken up by 
swamps and pools, and, as the general reported, 
the great depth of water in the ditch. Sur¬ 
mounting this difficulty, the gallant Maitland, 
though losing men on every hand—some in the 
confusion following the right column, and some the 
left—led the stormers up the breach, which proved 
so imperfect, that all attempts to gain the summit 
were made in vain, and there was a horde of the 
enemy, dad in .yellow garments, brandishing their 
glittering tulwars. 

The booming of the great guns and the roar of 
the flashing musketry filled the whole air, together 
widt hurrahs, and the somewhat unusual accom- 
pan^nt of the dtums and fifes, playing “The 


British Grenadiers,” near the foot of the breack 
Finding the latter impracticable, Colonel Maitland 
resolved to lead his column somewhat to the left^ 
and sent an officer. Lieutenant J. L. Stuart, to order 
a company in the trenches to cease firing. “I shall 
never forget,” says the writer already quoted, ^ho 
commanded that' company, “the martial appear¬ 
ance which Stuart’s fine tall figure made, 'as he 
stood upon the parapet of the trenches, ilhnnip^ 
by the blaze of cannon, and the musketiy fbSbli^ 
in every direction. He wore an unsheathed sword 
—the scabbard had been dispensed with—-hanpn^ 
from a waist-belt, in which he had secured a pair 
of double-barreled pistols; over one shoulder was 
slung a powder-horn, over the other a di^, aocopi* 
panied by a flask of Highland comfort; and to 
complete the equipment, he had a well-poised hog- 
spear, a weapon which, wielded by his powerful 
arm, was seldom known to miss the object aguiist 
which it w’as directed.” 

\ 

The firing at this point consequently ceased. 
The flank companies of H.M. 22nd (Cheshire) 
had got far up into the breach, but being reduced 
to only twenty-three men, Lieutenant George Man- 
sergh made them crouch down to avoid the. dreadful 
fire from the guns they were unable to capture. 
By this time, Colonel Maitland, after receiving 
several severe wounds, fell, shot through the head. 
Every account of this affair is most confused. - 

“Although we unfortunately failed in gaining 
possession of the place, wc were not wholly unsuc¬ 
cessful ; a flanking column on the right, undiar the 
orders of Major Hawkes, gained pos^essio^ of the 
enemy’s battery, and succeeded in spiking and 
disabling their guns, and in destroying the’greatest 
part of the enemy who were opposed to thw.”.* 

Eventually, the whole attempt proved a,' lament¬ 
able failure, and oflr troops retired with a loss of 
eighty-five killed, 371 wounded, and 
Ensign Hatfield, 7 5th Highlanders. Ampng those 
in the first, were thirty-two officers; ^ 
butchered in cold blood all the wounded 
in the ditch or beyond the other waSf ' knd 
I several of Lake’s best officers perished 

The enemy stockaded the breach, so fiesli 
batteries were thrown up. On the i8th of January, 
Major-General Smith arrived in camp, with three 
battalions of sepoys, belonging to the garrison of 
Agra, and 100 European convalescents, who, by a 
circuitous route, had performed a fifty miles' march, 
in twenty-four hours. At the same toe, Ismael 
Beg deserted from Holkar and joined the British, 
with 500 horse; but, lured by a present of six lacs 
of rupees and the tempting prospect of plunder^ 

* Dcspatcli, loth January, 1805. 
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Ameer Khan, an adventurer of Aighan descent, 
who was then {nllaging in Bundeicund, marched 
with all his forces to Bhurtpore, to assist Runjeet, 
the raj^. 

To breach the walls a little mbre to the right, 
two twenty-four, and four eighteen-pounders, with 


and easily raised or depressed by means of levers, 
were provided, and it was resolved to ascertain 
the exact features of the locality to be attacked. 

“ To learn the breadth and deptli of the ditch, a 
havildar, and two troopers of the 3rd Native Cavalry, 
volunteered their services. Dressed like natives of 
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COLONEL MAITLAND AT BHURTPORE. 


sereml.'^tvdive-pounders to sweep the parapets, 
opei^ with such admirable effect, that a new gap 
was effected, and though the enemy stockaded it, 
the pa^sades Jcnockcd to pieces, and a breach 
left in work; and^for five days the battery 
rained its mm shower, till the assault was deemed 
pxactmable. lire toteifgftgh lesson had inculcated 
caudon; and, under An .idea that the ditch was not 
fordable^ thr^broad ladders, covered with laths, 


the country, and pursued by men, as if deserters, 
they got to the ditch by the stratagem of pre¬ 
tending to be enemies of the BritiBh, and wishing 
to enter the fort, by whicl^ jdan they passed along 
the ditch to a gateway, saw die bre^, and then 
galloped back to the army ”f 
They were promoted, and rewarded by j^so cadi. 
Though tlie information they gave was but loose 

^Mi^or Thorn. 
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to be acted on, another assault was fixed for the 
following day, the 21st of January. The stormcrs 
consisted df 150 men of the 76th, 120 of the 75th 
Highlanders, roo of the ist Europeans, and fifty 
survivors of the 22nd Flankers, the last led by 
E. Lindsay, their senior captain. 


counter a new and insunnountable dbsta/de. By 
damming up the ditch at a certain point, and 
sendmg in a large body of water from another, flic 
depth and width of the ditch now rendered it 
impassable, and the portable bridges useless—-though 
a few brave and reckless fellows plunged in and 



Picked men bore the portable bridges, which 
they had been trained to handle. The advance 
was to be supported by the remainder of the regi¬ 
ments natned, and by battalions of the 9th, 15th, 
and 2 2nd Native Infantry. The command of the 
whole escalade was entrusted to^ a veteran High¬ 
lander, Colonel Kenneth Macrae, of the 76th 
Regiment, who served at the storming of Deeg. 

Covered by the fire of the batteries, the 
stormera issu^ from the trenches only to en- 


swam across, reaching the breach only to leave 
their corpses there. The enemy had, silently and 
grimly, allowed our people to advance, without a 
single matchlock-man showing himself upon the 
wall, till Macrae's escalade was within half musket- 
shot of the place. Then they rose by word of 
command, and opened a heavy rolling fire fix>m 
the parapets, and this continued, without a mo¬ 
ment's intermission, so long as our people were 
within range. The column was attended by a 
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number of camels, caziying fascines and sand-bags 
to assist in filling up the ditch; the first effect of 
the matchlock fire was to scare these ^mimals away, 
and add to the confusion of this, our second futile 
attack. Colonel Macrae now ordered the column 
to retire, and in doing so it had to run a gauntlet 
of destructive fire, which killed and wounded 591. 
Among these were eighteen officers, including 
Captaifi ’ Lindsay, of the 32nd; wounded for the 
third time. 

It would seem that, notwithstanding his success¬ 
ful resistance, the.rajah proposed terms of sur¬ 
render; but they were such as met with refusal. 
He was required by us to pay the expenses of the 
wax against him, and give three lacs to the troops. 
These conditions he declined; and, having col¬ 
lected in the fort the women, children, and 
treasure, vowed that he would bury them all, and 
himself, too, under the ruins, rather than consent 
either to these terms or an unconditional surrender. 

The mode of attacking Bhurtpore was now 
changed. The army encamped on fresh ground 
to the north and east of the town, and operations 
were renewed by regular approaches and batteries, 
not as before, at 700 yards from the wall, but at 400. 
On the nth February, two batteries, armed with 
six i8-pounders and eight mortars, opened at tliis 
distance, while another, to enfilade the defences of 
the right bastion, was in progress. By the 20th, 
the approaches had reached the brink of the ditch, 
an4 a mine was intended to be sunk, for the pur¬ 
pose of blowing up the counterscarp and giving a 
sloping access thereto. 

For a third assault all things were now in readi¬ 
ness, and the stormers were ordered into the 
trenches, so as to be ready for the attack at an 
early hour, or the moment the repairs made by the 
enemy over-night in the breach were destroyed; 
but so much had the enemy been encouraged by 
their past success, that on the same night Lake 
issued these orders they made a sally, and actually 
crept into the approach unperceived; there they 
demolished the preparations which had been made 
for the mine, and carried off the trenching tools. 

The storming party had just entered the parallels, 
when another sally, composed partly of those who 
were l^ing in the approach and of men from the 
town, rushed upon them, and were not driven 
in without consid^ble loss. As a trench in the 
advanced brear^h was -still held by the enemy, it 
Was proposed to drive them out, and follow them 
into the body of the pl^e; but frequent repulses 
had caused the troc^'to lose' heart, and the 75th 
Highlanders, and ^6th Foot actually refused to 
^ ad^aafe. 


The few survivors of the flank companies of the 
22nd were rushing forward, but as ■ they could 
achieve nothing alone, they were recalled; and 
now the 12th and 15th Native Infantry were 
ordered to head the column. The ditch near the 
breach proved again impassable; but a bastion 
near it, though of formidable aspect, was sur¬ 
mounted by some sepoys of the 12th, who planted 
their regimental colours on it; and eventually the 
troops were repulsed a third time, with the loss of 
894 men. 

Lord Lake, having seen the activity with which 
the men of the 12th had got upon the bastion, con¬ 
ceived that a little battering would render it easier 
of ascent, and resolved to make it the point of a 
new attack; and on parade addressed the men of 
the 75th and 76th, expressing his soirow for their 
lost laurels, and invited voluntftrs to retrieve their 
reputation. On this, both regiments stepped to 
the front as one man. Meanwhile, the batteries 
had been breaching the bastion, in which an enor¬ 
mous gap soon yawned, and once again the 
stormers went forward when their pouches were 
nearly destitute of ammunition. 

'J'hey embraced the whole of the European 
troops (the 65th, 75th, 76th, and 86th Royal 
County Down), two battcilions of Bengal Infantry, 
and the flank companies of the 3rd Bombay Regi¬ 
ment : the whole led by Brigadier Monson, of the 
76th. No plan of a proper assault seemed to have 
been formed, and in a blundering way, these brave 
men were sent again to fight their way up the 
wall, or what remained of it, as best they could; 
yet they cheered heartily as they rushed past 
Lord Lake, with the resolution to conquer or 
die. 

“The bastion to be attacked was extremely 
steep,” says Major Hough, “and there was no 
possibility of getting up to the summit Several 
soldiers drove their bayonets into the wall, and 
endeavoured by these steps to reach the top; 
but were knocked down by logs of wood, and 
other missiles, from above. The enemy from the 
next bastion kept up a destructive fire. Several 
efforts were made against the curtain, and the enemy’s 
grape told with fatal effect. The people bn the walls 
threw down upon the heads of the troops ponderous 
pieces of timber, and flaming packs of cotton, 
previously dipped in oil, followed by pots filled with 
gunpowder and other terrible combustibles, the 
explosion of which had dreadful effect The struggle 
was carried on with the most determined resolution 
on both sides. Brigadier Monson stf:ained himself 
to the utmost in maintaining the unequal struggle; 
but affer two hours’ arduous exertion, he was 
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reluctantly compelled to relinquish the attempt, 
and return to the trenches."* 

Major Thom tells us that many of the stormers 
had striven to get up by the holes made by cannon* 
shot; *‘but as only two at most could advance in this 
dangerous way, they who ventured were easily killed, 
and when one man fell, he brought down with him 
those who were immediately beneath.” Prodigies 
of valour were performed; Lieutenant Templeton 
fell, just as he planted the British colours near the 
summit of the fatal bastion, and Major Menzies 
who followed him, was also slain, in the act of 
cheering on his men. The enemy’s guns'were 
well served by some Frenchmen, and others, 
trained to war qpder M. Perron. 

We fell ])ack, with a loss of 987 killed and 
wounded, which, idded to previous losses, gives an 
aggregate of 3,203 men. This number is irrespec¬ 
tive of the many who died in camp of diseases 
incident to the climate and the campaign. Con¬ 
sidering the reduction of the fortress by the sword 
as impracticable, the siege was turned into a 
blockade. The breaching guns had become un¬ 
serviceable, and all were blown in the touch-hole; 
and as large foraging parties had to be sent out for 
the collection of supplies, the position of the whole 
army became critical, especially when Lord Lake, 
while taking up new camping ground, north-east of 
the city, met with severe interruptions from the 
enemy’s cavalry, at a time when our own was on 
service elsewhere. 

We have mentioned that the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
had sought to strengthen himself by an alliance 
with Ameer Khan, then ravaging in Bundelcund, 
and our cavalry, under Major-General Smith, were 
detached in quest of this famous marauder. Ameer 
had attempted to cut off a convoy of 12,000 
bullocks, and had nearly succeeded in doing so, 
by attacking, with 8,000 men, the escort, which only 
amounte(i to 1,400 in all. A reinforcement from 
our camp fortunately arrived in time, and he was 
repulsed, with a loss of 600 men and forty stand of 
colours. His rout was so complete that he was 
compelled to change his showy costume and mingle 
with the fugitives; but during the conflict many 
laden bullocks strayed aw^y and were never seen 
again. 

On the 27th of January, Ameer Khan had the 
hardihood to make an attempt upon another con¬ 
voy coming from Agra. It consisted of 50,000 
bullocks laden with grain, and some 800 hackeries 
carrying ammunition and stores, including 8,000 
rounds for the siege 18-pounders, and six lacs of 
rtipee% escorted by H.M. 29th L.ight Dragoons, 
* Hough’s *'£xploifs, &c.. in India.” 


two corps of native cavalry, and three battalions 
of sepoys. 

Hoping to make spoil of this valuable convoy, 
midway between Agra and Bhurtpore, the rajah 
and his allies, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and Bapoojec 
Scindia, united all their powers in the field; but 
they were again baffled, and handled more severely 
than before, while the whole convoy came in 
without the slightest loss. 

The four confederates now began'to quarrel and 
blame each other as being the cause of their 
reverses; and the rajah, in particular, came to 
regard his allies as expensive encumbrances, till 
Ameer Khan set out to other districts in*seareh of 
plunder. With this view he sought Rohilcund, his 
native country, and was joined by a large body of 
the robber Pindarees, of whom we shall have much 
more to record at a future time. 

Believing that our troops were fully occupied 
before Bhurtpore, he crossed the Jumna on the 
7th of February, 1805, in full expectation of a 
large booty; but in this he was disappointed, as 
on the following day General Smith, with the 8th 
Royal Irish, the 27th and 29th Light Dragoons, the 
Horse Artillery, and three regiments of native 
cavalry, was following sharply on his track. 
Crossing the Jumna at Mathura by a pontoon 
bridge, they encamped three miles beyond the 
river; and after much marching and counter¬ 
marching, in pursuit of Ameer Khan, whose rapid 
and erratic movements were little Icnown, at 
Allyghur they were joined on the nth by a strong 
force, under Colonel Grueber, who, on hearing of 
Ameer’s arrival in the Doab, had abandoned the 
siege of Comona, a fort held by some rebels. 

A hot pursuit was now made northward, as far 
as Comandanaghaut, on the Ganges, when it was 
learned, with certainty, that Ameer Khan had only 
the day before entered Rohilcund. On ascertaining 
that the river was only breast-high, our cavalry 
plunged in and swam across, at a point where it 
was a mile from bank to bank.* Passing Moiad- 
abad, and then Rampoor, in view of the stupendous 
ranges of the snow-capped Himalayas, they reached 
Sheerghur, only to learn that Ameer was further 
north among the mountains, where, for the present, 
he could not be easily followed. 

On the I St of March, when our cavalry were near 
Badalle, the still smoking ruins of sevet^ villages 
afforded proof that Ameer was not far off General 
Smith had soon distinct tidings that he was only 
nine miles distant; and leaving his baggage with 
the rear guard and 3rd Cavalry, he hastened on the 
spur with his remaining troops, 1,400 regulars and 
• “ Records, 8tb Hussar*.” 
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Skinner's Hone. At two in the afternoon he came 
upon the enemy, near Afzulghur, close under the 
Kumaon Hills, drawn up as if in expectation of an 
attack. 

The 37th and 29th Dragoons formed line to the 
front; the Royal Irish and 6th Native Cavalry 
fonned in support; but, as the squadrons advanced, 
their progress was suddenly arrested by a deep 
ravine, in which a body of Allygoles were con¬ 
cealed. These sprang up and attacked the first 
line in so daring a manner, that some confusion 
followed, till Ae rear squadron of the 8th, led by 
Captain George Dean, on hearing the sound of 
steel meeting steel behind him, gave the words, 
‘^Threes about—gallop!” At the head of his men, 
Skinner followed his example, and the two squad¬ 
rons rushed to the rescue, at the moment when the 
Allygoles were sabreing the Bengal Horse Artillery¬ 
men, who had hardly time to unlimber ere the 
enemy were among the guns and wagons.* 

This movement struck terror into Ameer Khan's 
cavalry, who fled in dismay; but his infantry, which 
consisted of newly-levied Patans and Pindarees, 
fought boldly, and perished to a man. We cap¬ 
tured thirty stand of colours. Among these 
were two golden standards which were carried by 
the yHuSg Ameer Khan’s chosen body-guard.” f 
When entering Moradabad on the 5th, General 
Smith learned that Ameer Khan, with his cavalry, 
by taking a circuitous route, after his defeat, had 
p^isMd near that place on the preceding day. As it 
was supposed that his object was still to plunder in 
!^athem Rohilcund, it was resolved to anticipate 
his arrival, and this movement compelled him to 
double westward towards Sumbul; and now an in¬ 
teresting incident occurred, with reference to 
Captain Skinner and his younger brother, who, at 
the head of 500 horse, had been detached across 
the Ganges, and when near Sumbul, was suddenly 
attaclced by a greater force, led by Ameer Khan, 
now breathing only revenge and slaughter. Young 
Skinneps troops “took shelter in a caravansary, 
which was gallantly ' defended for several days, 
thbu^ from the vast superiority of tlie enemy’s 
numbers, and still more from a want of provisions, 
an eady surrender seemed inevitable. Captain 
Skinny, made aware of his brothePs position, and 
of the impossibility of relieving him, had recourse 
to the following stratagem :—Having written a letter 
to his brother, desiring him to hold out, as the main 
body the British cavalry would be with him in a 
few HB|i^he dispatched it with a messenger, with 
instru^l^ to throw himseirni Ameer Khan's way, 

• "Major Kennedy’* (B.H.A.) Narrative.” 

.‘t Rec. 8th Hussars.” 


and give up the letter to him. The moment it wae 
read, Ameer Khan took flight and decathped, leav¬ 
ing young Skinner and his detachment overjoyec 
at a deliverance, for which, till the matter was ex 
plained, they were wholly unable to account.” 

On the dispersion of Ameer Khan’s forces, the 
cavalry returned to Bhurtpore, where they arrived 
on the 23rd of March, after having traversed 70c 
miles in rather more than five weeks.* 

In the preceding month, Rampoor (or Ram- 
purah), a large and populous town, the capital ol 
the jaghire of the celebrated Fyzoola Khan, was 
captured, and thus the whole of Holkar’s posses 
sions on the left bank of the Chumbul fell into oui 
hands. Colonel Murray commanded on this oc¬ 
casion, with the 2nd Battalion of the 2nd and the 
86th Regiments. After firing ^few shots, the gar¬ 
rison retired to a neighbouring hill, and the place 
was taken without loss on our side.f 

Finding that he was left almost single-handed to 
contend with Lord Lake, and seeing the vast quan¬ 
tities of stores arriving to continue the blockade ol 
Bhurtpore, the rajah began to lose heart, and 
wrote to the general, intimating a desire for peace. 
The overture was favourably received; his vakeels 
arrived in the British camp; the negociations began, 
but proceeded slowly; and meanwhile some impor¬ 
tant events occurred elsewhere. 

As Holkar had re-appeared with the remains ol 
his forces, and was encamped about eight miles west¬ 
ward of Bhurtpore, the general resolved to attack 
him by surprise, as soon as the cavalry were rested 
and refreshed. Accordingly, at two in the morning 
of the 29th of March, without sound of trumpet, 
they moved silently out of the lines, accompanied 
by an infantry column, under Colonel Don. 
Holkar had timely information of what was in¬ 
tended, and was prepared for instant retreat. He 
suffered some loss from the firelocks of the infantry; 
200 of his men were cut down by the cavaliy in a 
single charge, and a great quantity of his baggage, 
with two elephants, 100 horses, and fifty camels, 
captured. J 

On the ist of April, Lord Lake, learning that 
Holkar had again assembled the greater'part of his 
troops in position sixteen miles from Bhurtpore, 
with his cavalry, the reserve and flying artillery, 
again moved silently off at midnight, and suddenly 
fell upon him, by an attack in front and on both 
flanks at once. Great numbers were slain on the 
spot, and many more in the pursuit, which was 
continued for eight miles. The whole of the 
bazaars were captured, and large bodies of troops, 

* "Hist. Rec. 8th Hussars.” f Calcutta Gaz., Feb; 2itt, 1805. 
t l^»don Gaz.^Oci.Zih, 
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onsidering Holkar’s cause as desperate, aban- 
[oned it.* In this alerte 1,000 of his men 
)erished, while we had only two killed and a 
ew wounded.* 

At the head of 8,000 cavalry and 5,000 foot, 
nth about thirty guns, the miserable remains of 
lis once vast army, he fled across the Chumbul 
Uver, while several of his chiefs with their followers 
:ame over to the British camp. Some who were 
.dvancing to his succour were cut to pieces by a 
Jritish detachment from Agra; and then Holkar, 
lisgQised, it is said, as a fakir, lied to Scindia, who, 
[ndeterred by the rough chastisement he had 
eceived from General Wellesley, and the treaty he 
lad concluded in 1803, was actually contemplating 
, renewal of the war with Britain. 

On the 8th of •April, our army before Bhurt- 
)ore took ground more to the south-east, and 
his indication of active operations compelled 
he rajah to think honestly and seriously of peace, 
rhus, on the loth, the preliminaries were signed; 
nd on the 11 th his third son came into camp, as 
, hostage for the due fulfilment of the actual 
erras, which were these :— 

1. The fortress of Deeg was to remain in British 
lands till we were assured of the rajah's fidelity, 
ic pledging himself never to have connection 
nore with any of our enemies, nor to employ, 
I'ithout the sanction of the Company, any h)nro- 
>eans in his service. 

2. He was to pay the Company, by instal* 
ncnts, twenty lacs of Ferruckabad rupees, and to 
;ive up some territories which the Company had 
ormerly annexed to his dominions. 

3. He was to deliver up one of his sons as a 
lostage for the due execution of these terms, to 
eside with British officers, cither at Delhi or Agra. 

When happier times came, Lord Lake went to 
'isit the humbled rajah, mounted on an elephant 
>f immense size—the same venerable animal on 
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which the Prince of Wales made his entry into 
Agra in 1876. 

On receiving the first instalment of the money 
and the young hostage, our troops Ixoke up from 
before Bhurtpore, where they had been fw three- 
months and twenty days in open trenches.. Th^ 
began their march on the 21st of April, for 
Poonah, from whence the cavalry took up their 
quarters for the rainy season in the tomb (rf", the 
great Emperor Akbar at Secundra, seven nules 
from Agra. During this campaign they had 
traversed, independently of their long march from 
Cawnpore to Delhi, 500 miles in pursuit of 

Holkar, and 700 in pursuit of Ameer .Khajl__ 

thus undergoing an extent of toil and privation 
unknown in Euroj)ean warfare. ♦ 

“Two regiments of British Dragoons,” says a 
wTiter, “ found comfortable lodgings in the 
immense mausoleum of Akbar, sheltering their 
horses in the once magnificent garden, and eat- • 
ing, and sleeping, and pursuing their trooper 
sport among the white marble tombs of the 
potentate and his family, and of the Mogul 
Omrahs. The men were rough dragoons, without 
any of those pretensions to taste and reverence 
for works of art and antiquity, which were at this . 
time set up by, or for, the armies of Bonaparte; 
but they had the English feeling of respect for 
the dead, and they offered no violence to the 
sanctity of the tombs, though they were rumoured 
to contain gold and jewels, and'they left the 
marble slabs and the ornamented Saracenic arches, 
the sculptures, the carvings, and the mosaic pave¬ 
ments, in as good order as they found them. 
To the honour of our troops, let this conduct be 
contrasted with that of the French in the sepul¬ 
chral abbey of Batalha, in Portugal, and the 
numerous other edifices devoted to the ashes of 
the illuslrious dead and to the services of the 
Christian religion.” t 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

V, 

CORNWALLIS AGAIN GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—HIS DEATH AND TOMII. 


?EACK ha^ barely been made at Bhurtpore, 
vhen some disputes with Scindia led to the fear 
hat another* Mahratta war might ensue. His 
* London GaatUtf Oct. Btb. 


sympathies had ever been with Holkar, and 
doubt alone of the final issue made him hesitate 
to cast his lot wath him in arms. Ill March he 
• ** Rec. 8lh Hussars.” t Maofarlans. 

f.' 
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had intimated to Mr. Jenkins, our Resident^ his 
intention of marching to Bhurtpore, with the pre¬ 
tended object mediating between the British 
government and the rajah, and requested that 
officers in command of posts and detachments 
should receive him as a fiicnd. But to this 
prepostTOUS request the Governor-General de- 
dined to accede; and there was Uttle doubt 


baggage, quitted the camp on the 23rd of January, 

1805. , 

He was soon overtaken by a messeiiger, who 

prevailed upon him to return, and on doing so, he 
left his baggage in a grove near Scindia’s regular 
brigade, and while detained by a durbar till even¬ 
ing, he learned that his escort had been attacked by 
a large force of Pindarees, who had wounded the 
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about Sdndia's ultimate designs, as he soon 
showed leanings in favour of Holkar. He had 
begun n, movement north-east, in the direction 
of Bundelcund, where Ameer Khan was at that 
time waging war as the ally of Holkar, and on his 
maxdi made aggressions which were a violation of 
his treaty, with us, first on the Nabob of Bhopal, 
and next on the Peishv^ himself. In addition to 
these overt acts pf hostiUty, he had entered into 
open communication with Ameer Khan, and other 
friend of Holkar, and gaye such decided proofs 
of sympaAy with his tsadt, that Mr. Jenkins ap¬ 
plied for his passports, and with his suite and 


officer in command, the surgeon, several soldiers, 
and carried off all his property. It is but too 
probable that this was done with the knowledge of 
Scindia, who, although he affected great indignation 
at the outrage, made no effort to punish it, as it 
perfectly suited his purpose in preventing the 
departure of Mr. Jenkins, who from thenceforward 
became a species of prisoner in the camp. 

In addition to these, Scindia manifested man> 
other hostile designs, which were frastrated in 
April by the peace at Bhurtpore; but as Ae 
Governor- General had no doubt concerning 
them, he proceeded with his usual vigour td crusV 
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AMBAJEE INGLIA - 


them. Colonel Close was invested with powers 
similar to those bestowed upon General Wellesley, 
now on the eve of quitting India to begin that 
glorious career of triunii>h which ended at the 
gates of Paris; and Ix>rd Lake was instructed not 
to permit Scindia to violate a fraction of the treaty, 
and if he attempted to inarch on Bhurtpore, to 
repel him by force. 

In consequence of the altered relations produced 
by the treaty of peace, Scindia became less arrogant 
in tone, and pacifically offered to atone for the 
outrage committed on the escort of Mr. Jenkins. 
The offer was accepted by the Marquis of Welles¬ 
ley ; but meanwhile the intercourse with Holkar was 


4^ 

half must be given to me.' Such was the compact.; 
and it was immediately executed by sizing 
Ambajee, and torturing him till he purdiased his 
deliverance by giving up thirty-eight, of, according 
to some, fifty lacs. This was, in some respects, a 
fortunate robbery for the Company, as 4 t made 
Ambajee the irreconcilable enemy of Holkar, and 
thus disposed him to use all his influence in pre¬ 
venting the new Mahratta confederacy, which was 
on the point of being formed, from acquiring any 
degree of stability.” 

When, as related, Lord Lake began his home¬ 
ward march from Bhurtpore, on the.21st of April, 
he proceeded soutli, towards the Chumbul, on the 



still maintained, and when at last the latter and 
Ameer Khan, with all the men they could keep 
together arrived, the three forces formed virtually 
one united camp, and the closeness of their union 
was soon evinced in the following characteristic 
manner:— 

“Ambajee Inglia, now in the service of 
Scindia, was in possession of a large amount of 
treasure, while both his master and Holkar were 
very much in want of it. The two chiefs combined 
to enrich themselves by robbing the servant of one 
of them. Ameer Khan, who was employed by 
Holkar to do the robbery, states that the sugges¬ 
tion proceeded from Scindia, who observed, 
‘Ambajee Inglia, who professes to be my servant, 
and has lacs of rupees in ready money, will give no 
a^d. If you can contrive any way of extorting the 
monejf from him, you have my permission; but the 


banks of which Scindia and Holkar were en¬ 
camped. Scared by the rumour of his approach, 
and not caring to risk the consequences of his 
arrival, the confederates broke up their confused 
camp, and hastened up the right bank of the 
river, in the direction of Sheopore, but the rough¬ 
ness of the road, the intensity of the heat, and the 
precipitation of the movement made it a disastrous 
one, and great numbers of their men perished by 
the wayside. After a brief halt, they pushed on to 
Kotah, thus placing fifty miles between them and 
Lord Lake, and compelled the unfortunate Mr. 
Jenkins to accompany them; t^pugh Lord Lake 
had distinctly ordered him to quit the Mahiatta 
camp, and intimated to Scindia that he would hold 
him responsible, in his own person, for the safe 
conveyance of the Resident and aU his attendants 
to the nearest British camp. 
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^ Week after week passed on, and there was no 
appearance of Mr. Jenkins being released. On the 
17 th of June Lord Lake sent a species of ultimatum 
to Scindia, declaring that “if in ten days the 
Resident was not allowed to quit the camp, it 
wouid .be held equivalent to a dissolution of all 
friendly jelations between the two governments.” 

Fresh evasions on the one hand, with hollow 
prof^ions on the other, followed fast; but the 
Resident was still a prisoner in the Mahratta camp, 
when, on the 30th of July, .1805, the Marquis of 
Wellesley’s powers, as Governor-General of India, 
ceased, and he was succeeded by the Marquis of 
CotTiwal^s. 

The alleged demerits of Wellesley's administra¬ 
tion were that, from the day he landed in India he 
had been constantly engaged in the schemes of 
conquest and the extension of dominion. On the 
eastern and western coasts the latter had been 
achieved indirectly, by depriving independent 
princes of their royal rights, or by force wresting 
from them territories for annexation to the already 
vast possessions of the Company. On the other 
hand, it has been urged that Wellesley’s policy was 
wiser than the line to which the legislature restricted 
him, for the system of neutrality had ever proved 
fallacious in India. 

The marquis knew that to stand still was to 
r^ede, and he saw too, clearly, that British India 
had advanced too far for that. “The idea of 
becoming stationary was an absurdity. If they 
did not advance, they must lay their account with 
being driven back. If they repudiated the empire 
placed within their reach, some other power would 
certainly seize it. Marquis Wellesley saw tliis from 
the first, and having made his choice in favour of 
dominion, pursued it on system with consummate 
ability and brilliant success.” 

On the 28th of July, 1805, the Marquis of Corn¬ 
wallis landed once more at Calcutta, and for the 
second time undertook the arduous and responsible 
task of goyeming British India. I'hough he had 
recently spent his years of peace at home, disease, 
the elfect rather of hard service than of age, had 
begun to undermine his constitution. At the time 
the 'veteran was summoned once more to take the 
lead in Indian afiairs, notwithstanding Wellesley’s 
biiUiant administration, the latter had given 
umbrage to a majority of the Court of Directors, 
who reprobated as unnecessary the wars waged for 
existence and the araonnt of territory acquired 
thereby; and a cry had been raised that the pacific 
policy, on the maintenanj^ of which the prosperity 
of British India must ever depend, had been 
wantonly abandoned, and that the revenues of the 


country had been reduced to a state of depression, 
out of which it would be extremely difficult to raise 
them. But the veteran was now in his sixty- 
seventh year, and neither the condition of his body, 
or the state of his mind—lighted up though it was 
at times by flashes of his former vigour—were 
adequate to a charge so laborious; nor, indeed, 
did he long survive the harassing and incessant toil 
to which his new post subjected him in wielding 
the destinies of India. 

On the 29th July, though his predecessor was 
still present, he was sworn into office at Calcutta, 
and holding as he did the united offices of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-chief, he resolved to 
lose no time in carrying out his plans, or rather the 
instructions of the Court of Direttors. To Lord 
Lake, who now became his second ih command, 
he wrote instantly, expressing his desire that an 
end should be put to the present “ most unprofit¬ 
able and ruinous war,” and this document was so 
unlike in tone the Cornwallis of other days, that 
Lake was surprised on receiving it; but it was 
speedily followed by another, acquainting him with 
the terms on which it was proposed to make peace 
with Scindia. 

“ I am aware of die disadvantage of immediately 
relinquishing, or even of compromising [the demand] 
which has been so repeatedly and so urgently 
made for the release of the British Resident; but I 
deem it proper to aj>prise your lordship that, as a 
mere point of honour, I am disposed to compro¬ 
mise, or even to abandon that demand, if it should 
ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satis¬ 
factory adjustment of affairs with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia ; and I have hitherto been induced to^ 
support it by the apprehension tliat the motives of 
such a concession might be misinterpreted, and 
that it might lead to demands on the part of 
Scindia with which we could not comply without a 
sacrifice of dignity and interest, incompatible with 
our security, and thereby render more difficult 
of attainment the desirable object of a general 
pacification.” 

To make concessions to the arrogant Scindia, 
who had violated a solemn treaty, and permitted 
an ambassador to be robbed, maltreated, and finally 
detained as a prisoner—the occupant of one shabby 
and meagre tent in his camp—was certainly pander-, 
ing too much to the “ peace-at-any-price ” ideas of 
the home directors; they failed to see that security 
could not have been won by truckling to Scindia, 
who would assuredly mistake all the misplaced con¬ 
cessions, and, encouraged by them, would become 
more arrogant, and eventually hostile, the moment 
he felt himself strong enough to become aggfessive. 


i8os.] _ DEATH* OF 

Through the politic conduct of Lord Lake, we 
were spared the disgrace of making any concessions. 
He skilfully contrived to draw the first overtures 
'from Scindia, and induced him to release Mr. 
Jenkins, by assuring him that, until this was done, 
his overtures could not be received. 

Cornwallis was in very indifferent health when he 
landed at Calcutta, but plunged at once into his 
arduous duties; and a week afterwards he was on 
his way to the upper provinces, to put himself at 
the head of the army, and effect a final peace 
between the Company and the restless Mahrattas, 
for his old friend, Lake, was so averse to his pacific 
measures, that he threatened to resign. 

Perplexities increased his indisposition, and when, 
on the 2Sth of September, he reached Buxar, he 
was deemed *by his^attendants beyond the hope of 
recovery. He still continued his voyage up the 
Ganges, till he reached Ghazipore, near Benares, 
when, after lying nine days in a state of insensi¬ 
bility, relieved by short and occasional intervals of 
consciousness, he expired on the 5th of October, 
1805. 

“ However questionable the policy of some of 
the last acts of this nobleman may be to many," 
says Sir John Malcolm, *‘or whatever be their 


CORNWA LLIS. 

speculations upon the causes which |>roduced such 
an apparent deviation from the high and unyield¬ 
ing spirit of his former administration, no man can 
doubt the exalted purity of the motives which led , 
him to revisit that country. Loaded with 15 ^ ^ 
he was with honour, he desired that his life ^ 

terminate as it had commenced; and he died as he 
had lived—in the active service of his country." 

At home, the House of Commons voted him a 
statue in St. Paul’s ; Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 
which had each a statue in his honour, now gave 
him each a cenotaph, and the Court of Directors ' 
voted ^40,000 to his family. Over his remains at 
Ghazipore, a mausoleum was erected by public 
subscription. It stands about 600 paces from the 
bank of the Ganges, a little to the rear of the right 
flank of the infantry barracks, and in the centre of 
a circular enclosure, about 130 paces in diameter, 
guarded by a handsome railing. Its chief features 
are twelve Doric pillars, supporting an elegant 
entablature, and it bears a long and elaborate in¬ 
scription. On the reverse side is a shield> em¬ 
blazoned with the Company’s arms, and having, as 
supporters, a British Grenadier and a Sepoy, resting 
on their arms reversed. Below is another inscrip¬ 
tion, but in the Persian character. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. ' 


TREATY WITH SCINDIA.—PURSUIT OF HOLKAR.—^TRAGIC END OF SIRJEE RAO.—THE MUTINY 

AT VELLORE. 


Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.C.B., an 
old and distinguished civil servant of the Company, 
was now appointed Govemor-Geiieral, and as such, 
seemed disposed to adopt the policy of his prede¬ 
cessor by abandoning all intriguing with the petty 
states, and generally with the territory westward of 
the Jumna*; while Lord Lake, as senior officer, 
again became commander-in-chief. Sir George 
had been chief secretary to government during the 
whole of Lord Teignmouth’s administration, and 
the earlier portion of that of the Marquis of Wel¬ 
lesley. His plans were to terminate the war as 
speedily as possible by concluding amicable treaties 
with Scindia and Holkar, and to bound the British 
territory by a line nowhere exceeding ten miles 
from the Jumna. 

On Ihe other hand, Lord Lake was decidedly of 


opinion that until both Holkar and Scindia were 
driven to some point far beyond the Indus, our 
possessions and those of our allies would never be 
secure from the Mahrattas; and that such was also 
the opinion of General Wellesley, we find in one of 
his letters, dated 29th January, 1805:—“I con¬ 
sider Holkar to be the chief of all the freebooters 
and vagrants scattered about all parts of India, 
every man of. whom is the declared enemy of the 
British Government. So long as Holkar exists and 
is in any strength, we cannot consider the terri¬ 
tories of our allies in security; we must protect. 
them with Our troops, as they have no troops of 
their own to protect themselves.”* 

'Despite the expression of opinions such as these, 
Sir George Barlow, taking up the negociation with 
• “ Wellington Despatches.*' 
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Scindia on die basis which Cornwallis had adopted, 
Concluded a treaty with that ally of Holkar on 
the 33rd of November, 1805. Its principal articles 
were, that a previous treaty of Surjee Ajengaom 
should jemain in force, save in so far as altered: 
** That the Company, from mere considerations- of 
friendship, would cede to Scindia the fortress of 
Gwalior and certain parts of Gohud; that Scindia 
would abandon all claim to the pensions payable 
by the Company to certain officers of his court, the 
Company, however, paying the arrears upon these 
pensions up to the 31st of December, 1805, and 
the balance due upon some territorial revenues, 
.but; only under deduction of certain claims, one 
of which was the plunder of the British Residency; 
that the Chumbul, between Kotah on the west and 
the eastern frontiers of Gohud, should form the 
boundary between the two states, Scindia having no 
claim to any territory between these two points to 
the north of the river, and the Company, in like 
manner, and within the same limits, having no 
claim to any territory south of the river; that the 
Company would pay to Scindia annually the sum 
of four lacs, besides granting two jaghires of their 
teiritoties in Hindostan—one of two lacs to Scin- 
dia’s wife, and the other of one lac to his daughter.” 

The Company further engaged, in the event of 
their making peace with Holkar, they would not 
restore to him any possessions of the Holkar family 
in Malwa, taken by Scindia, who was at liberty to 
arrange with that chief as he chose. Colcnel Sir 
John Malcolm negociated this treaty, which did not 
receive the entire approval of Sir George Barlow, 
who, in the spirit of his intended policy, was averse 
to fixing the Chumbul as a boundary which implied 
that the petty states north of the river were to be 
under British protection : thus he appended to the 
treaty declaratory articles, by which these states were 
left to defend themselves as they best could. I..ord 
Lake was averse to this measure, and though Bar- 
low failed to answer his arguments, he persisted in 
the course which he knew the Court of Directors 
expected of him; and in the February of the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1806, our new Resident, Mr. Graeme 
Mercer (of Mavisbank, in Lothian), an eminent 
civilian, arrived at the court of Dowlut Rao 
SdodUy escorted by two companies of infantry, 
under Colonel J. D. Broughton, author of **The 
Mahratta Letters," 

While these negociations with Scindia were 
pending, Lord Lake was- in pursuit of Holkar, who 
had -proceeded northward-into the Punjaub, in the 
hope of winning aid fiom^e Sikhs, and even from 
the King of CabuL He had with him a horde of 
desperadoes from the country north-west of Delhi, 


now mustering several thousands, with horses, 
spears, and some light galloper guns. As he con¬ 
tinued to elude both Major-General Jones and 
Colonel Ball, who had marched from different 
points to intercept him, Lord Lake was induced to 
pursue him in person to the last extremity the mo¬ 
ment the season permitted him to take the field. 

On the loth of October, 1805, he set forth, with 
the 8th Royal Irish, the 24th and 25th Dragoons 
(late 27th and 29th), and 3rd Cavalry, under 
Brigadier Wood; H.M. 22nd Foot, a Company’s • 
European regiment, and two battalions of sepoys, 
under Brigadier Mercer; and a park of Horse 
Artillery, under Captains Pennington and Brown. 

Driving Holkar before him, and compelling him 
to cross the Sutlej, Lord Lake' with these two 
brigades advanced towards ♦the country of the 
Sikhs, whose chiefs assured him their intentions 
were pacific; but they would not have been long so 
had Holkar obtained time or leisure. Our troops 
halted for a day at Paniput (on the right bank of 
the Jumna), a place celebrated as the scene of two 
of the greatest battles recorded in the history of 
Hindostan: one fought in 1525 by the Mogul 
Baber against the Afghans and Hindoos, under the 
Emperor Ibrahim Lodi, who was defeated and 
slain ; and the second in the year 1761, between 
the Afghans, under Ahmed Shah of Cabul, and the 
combined Mahrattas, who were totally routed, with 
the loss of 200 guns and their field equipage. It 
is recorded that of 500,000 souls—men, women, and 
children, and camp-followers who came with the 
Mahrattas, very few escaped alive on that terrible 
day. 7 'he bigoted Afghans slew all their prisoners in 
cold blood, alleging that the women of their country 
had urged them, whenever they should defeat the 
unbelievers, to kill a few for them on their account, 
that they also might gain favour in the sight of God 
and the Prophet. “As the Afghans cut off the 
heads of the Mahrattas, they piled them up before 
the doors of their tents. The son of the Peishwa 
of that day fell in the battle. His body was found, 
and carried to the tent of the King of Cabul. The 
Afghans cried out, ‘ This is the body of the King 
of the Unbelievers! We will have it dried and 
stuffed that it may be carried home with us to 
Cabul! ’ His Afghan Majesty was, however, in¬ 
duced to prevent this barbarity, and to order the 
body to be burned.” 

From Paniput, Lord Lake pushed on to Kumaul, 
and from thence to Ameerghur, on the 27th of 
October, “pursuing nearly the same route which 
was taken by the celebrated Tamerlane, on the 
skirts of the great sandy desert which stretches frqm 
the Indus to within a hundred miles of Delfiiand 
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driving Holkar before them, the British forces ar- Holkar at this time was encamped on the bank 
rived on the 9th of December, on the banks of the of the Ravi, the Hydaspes River of AFexanderis 
Hyphasis."* days, which is fordable in most places during eight . 

Prior to reaching this point the army suffered ] months of the year. In a few houts, by rapid 
great privations. When at Ameerghur, on their marching, Lord Lake would have been upon him, 
left flank, says Major Thom, there appeared an sword in hand; but ere this could be done, Sir 
endless waste of sandhills in vast succession, like George Barlow, having concluded his peaccAil treaty 
the waves of the sea, desolate, dreary, and decei> with Scindia, sent instructions to Lord Lake to 
tive to the eye by the illusions of the mirage, treat with Holkar, and grant him the most favour- 
These, he continues, “ exhibited to us the repre- able terms he could ; and the chief of Lahore, and 
sentations of spacious lakes and rivers, with trees the heads of the Sikh confederacy, having agreed 
and other objects, in such a lively manner as almost to withhold all succour from Holkar, and to inter- 
to cheat the senses of persons familiarly acquainted pose as mediators, as the most pleasant means of 
with the phenomenon; while they who were op-' getting rid of him and his pursuers, sent a vakoel 
pressed by excessive heat and parched with | to Lord Lake on the 19th of December, 1805. # 
thirst, cheered themselves with the hope of being The terms were easily adjusted, as Holkar was 
soon refreshed with water from the friendly tank or in no position cither to linger or to dictate. The 
cooling stream, of -^^ich they thought they had so ' conditions offered for his acceptance gave him 
clear a prospect. Often were we thus agitated be- back all his territories, with some small exceptions ; 
tween expectancy and disappointment, flattering he was, however, to renounce all claim to places 
our imagination with a speedy indulgence, when , situated north of the Chumbul, to Kooch and Bun- 
just as the delightful vision appeared on the point delcund; and, generally, all claims whatever on 
of being realised, like the cup of Tantalus, the the British and their allies. Chandore, Gaulnah, and 
whole vanished, and left us nothing but the arid his other forts in the Deccan, were to be restored to 
plains of glittering and burning sands.” him in eighteen months if his conduct proved peace- 

On the shore of that Hyphasis, where Alexander ful. But in the treaty with him and that with Scin- 
the Great raised his stately altars, the British dia, they were expressly prohibited from taking into 
colours were now waving in the wind, and the ; their trust or service the father-in-law of the latter, 
British drums waking the same echoes that, more Sirjee Rao Ghatka. 

than two thousand years before, had replied to the ^ This man was cruel, worthless, unscrupulous, and 
trumpets of the Macedonians. Thorn tells us that' had, in his hatred of the British, been the instigator 
the scenery around our troops was as sublime as of the plunder of the Residency; but Sir Gcoige 
the memories it recalled. Far in the distance to the | Barlow carried his peaceful policy so far as 
north and cast was seen the mighty snow-clad ridge : to permit him to resume his place and malign, in- 
of the classic Imaus, a part of the hlimalayan ' fluences at the court of Scindia, where, four years 
range. Nearer, in middle distance, were rugged after, he came to a tragic end. 
rocks and pine-clad hills, covered with vegetation. When pressing some request upon Scindia, who 
and dotted by villages, temples, tombs, and tall was impatient to attend an elephant fight, Sirjee 
pagodas; and amid these was the noble Indus, Rao was rash enough to seize his dress and detain 
rolling on its way to the ocean. On its opposite him forcibly on his seat in the open durbar. Scin- 
bank vast numbers of the natives assembled peace- dia ordered his instant arrest; a scuffle ensued, and 
fully to watch, with wonder, our troops on the march, drawing his sabre, Sirjee cut a passage to his own 
** During their progress',” says Thorn, “ the most tent. Scindia’s attendants, not unwilling to rid 
scrupulous regard was paid to the property of the themselves of an obnoxious minister, slashed 
inhabitants, as well that which was exposed as that through the ropes, disarmed Siijee Rao, and 
which they* had in their dwellings; and when any dragged him into the public streets, where they 
. injury happened unavoidably to be committed, a hewed him to pieces. 

liberal compensation in money soon prevented There is no doubt that the article in the treaty 
complaint or restored confidence. Thus our route with Holkar, which bound him to renounce 
through this remote part of India, and amongst a certain territory north of the river Chumbtl!, was 
people naturally fierce and jealous, was pursued not in accordance with the “tew policy,” but 
not only without opposition, but with cordiality on was sanctioned by Sir George Barlow, who was not 
both sides.”+ without hopes that Tonk Rampoorah would be ac- 

• -Records, Royal Irish Hussars." “pted by Scindia as an equivalent for the pension 

• , t " Memoir of the War.” of four lacs which we had agreed to pay him; but 
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with sonic meanness of spirit, on finding that Tont whole garrison, and it speedily became known that 
would Tiot be accepted by Scindia, even as a the sepoys, headed by their native officere, were in 
gratuity, lest it should bring him into collision with open revolt against all European authority. Assem- 
his old friend Holkar, Sir George made a gift of it bling in secret, they attacked the guards and sentinels 
to the latter, and left our allies again at his mercy, on a concerted signal. The gamson consisted of 
though amply forewarned of what those luckless only four companies of H.M. 69th (or South Lin- 
allies might expect. colnshire Regiment), 370 strong, while the natives 

And now, while engaged in making these vacil- mustered 1,500 bayonets. A native soldier, named 
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latingarrangements, a furious outbreak occurred in a 
very unexpected quarter, on the loth of July, 1806, 
in the fort of Vellore, the place to which the family 
of Tippoo had been removed, after the downfall of 
Sexii^patam. A conspiracy among the Moham¬ 
medan of Southern India had been set on foot to 
overturn the British Government, on the plea, 
industriously ^ed by dervishes and fakirs, that a 
fordble ciinversion to'Christianity was in contempla¬ 
tion, and as the first element of this, the sepoys were 
informed diat the gun-screws which had been issued 
to them wire, in reality,:if6sses. At three in the 
morning a loud discharge of musketry roused the 


Mustapha Bey, had previously given the authorities 
information of what was likely to occur; but, though 
his statement was disbelieved as the result of a 
hallucination, it hastened the revolt. 

Having set guards over the officers* quarters to 
prevent egress, and beset the European barracks, by 
planting a six-pqunder under the gateway, pointed 
inwards, they commenced rapid file-firing through 
the windows, while the soldiers, roused thus fi'om 
sleep, being without ammunition, could not 
return a shot, and had to shelter themselves as best 
they could under or behind beds and furniture. At 
an early hour, a few officers who had successfully 
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defended themselves in an adjacent dwelling, cut 
a passage sword in hand into the barracks, where 
they found that already eighty-two privates of the 
69th had been killed, and ninety-one w-ere wounded. 
Colonel Fancourt, the commandant of Vellore, had 
fallen, mortally wounded; Colonel McKerras 
was shot dead as he was hurrying to the parade- 
ground; thirteen officers were massacred, with every 
European they could lay hands on. “ No quarter 
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These were the survivors, headed by die office 
who had cut a passage into the barracks, and wi(h 
them taken post in a cavalier of the works. They 
made their way to the magazine; but being unable 
to get any ammunition, were obliged to seek 
shelter above the mainguard gate, and as all these 
movements were made under incessant musketry, 
every officer was soon disabled, and many more 
men were killed. 


ROLLO GILLESPIE. • 
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was given, no pity shown. Comrades in arms, who 
had fought by their sides, and perhaps rescued them 
from peril, were murdered in their sleep, or cut 
down, or shot, as they rushed forth, undressed, to 
seek the cause of alarm. There was a scorching 
eagerness for blood on the part of these men, as only 
Mussulmans can show. ... All Europeans, 
civil and military, must have perished, had not 
some awoke in tim^, and made a most gallant and 
desperate defence. The soldiers fought with 
discipline and courage when all their officers were 
killed or wounded. They charged the revolters in 
line with the bayonet, and performed prodigies of 
valour.'^ 

35 


In his narrative of the mutiny, Captain J. Young, 
of H.M. 19th Dragoons, then stationed at Arcot, 
sixteen miles distant, states that the report of 
cannon at Vellore was heard at the former 
barracks all the morning. Instantly on learning 
what had taken place, Colonel Rollo Gillespie, who 
was then in command, went off on the spur with a 
squadron of the 19th, and a troop of native cavalry, 
leaving orders for the rest of the horse and the 
galloper-guns to follow with all speed, and by eight 
a.m., he was in front of Vellore. 

“ No time was lost in marshalling the squadron,” 
says Captain Young, after which Colonel Gillespie 
gave the word to charge, and away we went—' full 
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tear^—for the gates, Colonel Gillespie leading with 
one troop, and I supporting him with the other. 
In passing the north-east cavalier, we perceived a 
party of the 69th Regiment waving their caps to us, 
which we acknowledged by an enthusiastic cheer ; 
at the same time mging our horses to the utmost, 
we soon cleared the first and second gates of the 
drawbridge which was situated between them and us, 
and thinking now that everything was in our favour, 
we were congratulating ourselves upon the success 
which had hitherto attended us, when, to our great 
disappointment, we found that the third gate was 
too strongly secured to admit of our forcing it; 
fortunately, however, we perceived on tlie ramparts 
over the gate, where they had taken up a position, 
Doctors Dean and Jones, of the Company’s service, 
as also Sergeant Brady (Brodie ?) and some men of 
H.M. 69th Regiment, who told us that they were 
most critically situated, liaving exhausted the whole 
of their ammunition. Wc immediately desired Ser¬ 
geant Brady to open the gates, when he, without 
hesitation or demur, descended by a rope, unbarred 
the gate, and let us in." * 

Sergeant Brodie, who had served under Gillespie 
at St. i)omingo, when he recognised him galloping 
at the head of his troop, exclaimed, “ If Colonel 
Gillespie be alive, here lie is at the head of the 
19th Dragoons, and God Almighty has sent him 
from the West Indies to save our lives in the East." 

A fourth, and last gate, had yet to be forced, and 
all this while our handful of dragoons were mad¬ 
dened by the din of musketry, and dying shrieks 
and yells within the fort, as some wretched 
European was dragged forth from concealment to 
be destroyed. In the defence of the ramparts, 
Captain C. J. Barrow, of the 69th, with sixty men 
of that regiment, greatly distinguished himself, till 
he fell, desperately wounded. The last gate was 
soon blown to pieces by the curricle guns, and 
Rollo Gillespie dashed in at the head of his dra¬ 
goons, who charged close to the ramparts, and up 
to the steps of the cavalier, cutting down the 
miscreants on every side. 

“ The scene that presented itself,” says Captain 
Young, “after all 5\'as over, no pen can depict—no 
language describe; it was one sheet of blood ; and 
never do I wish to see the human form so mangled 
and mutilated. It was indeed a pitiable sight to 
see the European women and children who had 
fallen victims to the diabolical vengeance of the 
brutal Sipahees—who spared neither age nor sex— 
lying about in every direction; and so exasperated 
were the 19th Dragoons, that-they became perfectly 
unmanageable, so that i^was with the utmost 

• Dtlhi Qauittf Feb. i, 1837, 


difficulty they could be prevented from putting- to 
death the Mysore princes, whom they kntw full well 
have been the root of all the evil that occurred. 

. . . The fact of our having been fired upon 
from the palace, while engaged in rescuing the fort, 
proves this; added to which, we discovered, in the 
princes’ apartments, fifty Sipahees, armed and in 
full uniform.” 

These men were instantly shot—some being 
blown from the guns; 400 of the mutineers were 
slain, and the whole affair was over in ten minutes 
after Rollo Gillespie got tlirough the fourth gate. 
By this time a flag, which once belonged to Tippoo 
and bore his arms—a central sun, with tiger stripes 
on a green field—was flying on the flagstaff; and 
but /or the decisive measures taken here, at Walla- 
jabad, Hyderabad, and some* other places, the 
Mysore princes would, in a few days, have been 
joined by 50,000 men. They were therefore re¬ 
moved to Calcutta, and 600 sepoy prisoners were 
turned out of the service. 

In his paper on the Indian Army, Sir John 
Malcolm boasts that, at Vellore, “the fidelity of 
the native cavalry did not shrink from the severe 
trial, and after the gates of the fortress were blown 
open, their sabres were as deeply stained as those 
of the British dragoons with the blood of their 
misguided and guilty countrymen."* 

In addition to what has been stated, the alarm of 
the sei)oys had been excited by some attempts to 
assimilate their appearance to tliat of the European 
troops. They were ordered to shave their chins, 
clip their moustaches to a certain pattern, relin¬ 
quish ear-rings and the painted marks, which in¬ 
dicated the caste they belonged to. Their turbans 
were also made to give place to a head-dress 
resembling the hideous European hat, deemed the 
distinctive mark of a Christian. Indeed, two months 
before the revolt of Vellore, discontent had been 
manifested there by the 2nd Battalion of the 4th 
Madras Infantry, a regiment which had served at 
Assaye. The grenadier company flatly refused to 
wear the new head-dress, deeming it a disgrace; 
and for this nineteen of them were tried at Madras. 
Two received 900 lashes each,, and thd remainder, 
who were to liave received 500, were pardoned on 
expressing contrition. These strong prejudices 
need not excite surprise, when we find that but a 
few years before, soldiers of the 42nd, and other 
Highland regiments, resented to the death some 
supposed alterations or innovations upon their na¬ 
tional costume. “ It was for some time believed," 
says a.writer, “that the mutinj^ at Vellore had 
extensive ramifications, and was, in fact, only^part«of 
yournal, "The Plain Englishman," &c. 
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COLONEL GEORGE LAKE. 


a general conspiracy to massacre all the Europeans 
in India, thereby for ever extinguish British 
rule. The events of our own day give to this 
hypothesis a degree of plausibility wliich it did not 
previously possess; but still it does not seem to be 
-borne out by facts.” 

In short, it now began to be but too apparent 
that by too strictly and suddenly enforcing the home 
orders for retrenchment and economy, Sir George 
Barlow was spreading discontent throughout the 
whole Indian army, European and native, officers 
and men; and it has been alleged by one eminent 
writer, that our Eastern Empire was never in greater 
danger than during the “pacific” administration of 
Sir George Barlow ; some of the evil influences of 
which were severely felt by his successor in 
office;* but •many ghanges now took place about 
the end of 1806. 

Sir George Barlow, having vacated the govern¬ 
ment at Bengal, was nominated to that of Madras. 
There Mr. Petrie had previously succeeded Lord 


William Bentinck in the chair, but had immediately 
to encounter the most extraordinaiy opposition 
from Sir Henry Gwillim, one of the puisne judges, 
whose language against him and the government, 
so shocked the British judicial mind, that he was 
recalled home, and, on Sir George’s appointment, 
Mr. Petrie resumed his former place as member of, 
council. 

Lieutenant-General Hay Macdowall succeeded 
General Cradock as the commander-in-chief at 
Madras; and in February, 1807, Lord Lake quitted 
his command in India, where he left behind him 
a high and well-merited reputation, as possessor of 
the best qualities which distinguish the gentleman 
and the British officer. He died in his 64th year, 
in February, 1808, a few months after he had heard 
of “ the death of his beloved and affectionate son 
and brave companion in arms, Colonel George 
Lake, who, after sharing in the toils and dangers 
of his father’s brilliant Indian campaigns, fell in 
I’ortugal, at the battle of Roli^a.” 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THE EARL OF MINTO GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—TRAGIC STORY OF LAKSHMAN THE ROBBER.— 
COMONAH EXPEDITION.—AMEER KHAN AND OTHER ROBBER CHIEFS. 


The appointment of a successor to Sir George 
Barlow was preceded by a dispute in London, 
which ended in a singular kind of compromise. The 
Ministry gave up James, Earl of Lauderdale, whom 
they wished to force upon the Company, while the 
Court of Directors gave up Sir George, whom they 
wished to retain; and, by mutual consent, another 
Scottish noble, Gilbert, first Lord Minto, then Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, was named Governor- 
General of India, in July, 1806, though he did not 
reach the East for a year after. 

The elde^ son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Minto— 
a Scotsman of high political and literary abilities 
—I/)rd Minto, after being educated at Oxford, was, 
in 1774, elected M.P. for Morpeth; and, on the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, he, with 
many of his friends, warmly supported the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1793, after being cr^ed a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, he acted as Commissioner for the Royalists 
at Toulon; and in the following year was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Corsica, the law's of which he 

• H. H. Wilson’s " Continuation of Mill." 


assimilated to those of Great Britain. On the French 
party gaining strength, and the isle being abandoned 
to them, Sir Gilbert returned in 1797, and was 
raised to a British peerage, as Baron Minta, of 
Minto, in Roxburgh, with the power of quartering 
the arras of the Elliots and Murrays with those of 
Corsica. 

In 1799, he was appointed envoy extraordinary 
to Vienna, and in 1806, President of the Board of 
Control. He had been one of the bitterest political 
enemies of Warren Hastings, and had taken an 
active part in his impeachment and vexatious 
prosecution ; thus, like some of his predecessors, 
he set sail for India fully impressed with the idea 
that our true policy was non-interference, that no 
attempt should be made to extend either our pos¬ 
sessions or our connections with Ao native powers; 
and no man in Britain had inveighed more warmly 
than Lord Minto had done, on the wrongs of ffie 
Indian princes, the ambition and the encroaching 
and aggrandising spirit of Warren Hastings. Hence 
his leaning was decidedly in favour of Ae restrictive 
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system of policy; and his desire to keep on good 
terms with the directors and proprietors, who had 
so strongly declared their approval of that policy, 
must have confirmed him in the resolution to adhere 
to it; but he could not be blind to sofne of its incon¬ 
veniences, nor was he so obstinate as to be unable 
to relinquish it when it threatened to do mischief. 

Thus we are told that “his lordship had not 
been many days on the banks of the Hooghley, 
ere he confessed that the security of our empire 
depended on the actual superiority of our power, 
upon the sense which the natives entertained of 
that power, and the submissiveness of our neigh¬ 
bours.” 

bn tlie 3rd of July, 1807, he reached Calcutta, 
and one of the first objects he liad to attend to 
was the condition of Bundclcund, which, on the 
principle of non-interference, was being permitted 
to fall into a state of anarchy. Our Resident there 
was Colonel John Baillie, a native of Inverness, 
one of the most learned and distinguished of Indian 
officers.* On the invasion of the province by 
Ameer Khan, the Governor-General in Council 
stated “that the British authority in Bundelcund 
was alone preserved by his fortitude, ability, and 
influence.” t 

Now the petty rajahs there, having been left to 
self-management, were involved in feuds with each 
other, while armed marauders roamed the province 
in every direction. 

Thus Lord Minto, with all his pacific intentions, 
was resolved to put an end to this state of disorder, 
and announced that when mild measures failed 
force would be employed. Even by this firm 
announcement, many disputes were ended amicably. 
The marauders, who knew no law but that of the 
sword, would yield to nothing but stern compul¬ 
sion : it was resolved, therefore, to expel them, and 
capture the principal strongholds of those chiefs 
who leagued with, or protected them. 

Of these, the most formidable was one named 
Lakshman Dawa, who, himself originally a captain 
of robbers, had succeeded in possessing himself of 
the fort of Ajagehr, occupying the plateau of a 
great oblong mountain of rock, and celebrated for , 
its strength. To this place he had no title, save 
what his sword and spear gave him; yet, when it 

• In 1S76, Mr. John B. Baillie, of Leys, presented to the 
University of Edinbat^h a fine collection of Persian, Anabic, 
and Sanscrit manuscripts, formed by his grandfather, Colonel 
John Baillie, who wished them mode heirlooms of his est.ite of | 
Leys. His representatives, however, being desirous that they ' 
should be plac^ in some puUic^ Jnstitution, handed them over 
to the University of Edinbui^ under certain conditions, one 
of wh3cl\ is that they Jtre kept separate, as the ** Leys 
Cdnoct(on> 

t ^der^ous "Spot. JHoji. Dicu*' 
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became British territory, he had been permitted to 
retain it, with the adjacent district, on payment of 
tribute. He was, however, to give up the fort in 
1808; but as he had never paid the tribute, a body 
of troops, under Colonel Martindale, was sent 
against him, and he made such preparations to 
defend himself that a regular siege had to be 
undertaken. 

I On the castle wall being breached, he capitu¬ 
lated, and was permitted, with his family, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, to repair upon his parole 
to Naoshelir, when, after finding all chanoe of 
getting back the stronghold was hopeless, he dis¬ 
appeared. No trace of him could be found till, 
some time after, he suddenly turned up in Calcutta; 
where, in a petition, he prayed to be restored to 
his former position or blown from a- gun, as life 
without reputation was valueless. Proving unsuc¬ 
cessful with Lord Minto, he attempted to return to 
Bundelcund, but was overtaken, and brought 
back to Calcutta, where he remained in captivity 
till he died. 

It would seem that on his disappearance at first, 
his family, as hostages, were all ordered back to 
the fort of Ajagehr by Mr. Richardson, our Resident, 
who promised them the kindest treatment; and 
the charge of them, in their old family residence, 
was to be committed to Bajee Rao, the father-in- 
law of Lakshman Dawa, who, on his first joining 
them, remained so long within their rooms that 
the officer in charge of the intended escort, went 
thither to ascertain the cause of the delay. At the 
door of an inner apartment he saw old Bajee Rao 
standing, with a drawn sword in his hand, and his 
visage sternly grim; and he abruptly closed the' 
door as the officer approached. 

The latter had it forced, and then a sorrowful 
spectacle was seen. 

Dead on the floor, and drenched in blood, lay 
the mother, the wife, and infant son of the absent 
Lakshman Dawa, and four female attendants, 
murdered by Bajee Rao, and with their own 
consent, apparently, as no cry or sound had been 
heard; and the moment the door gave way, Bajee 
furiously inflicted a mortal wound upon himself, 
and ended this gory tragedy, which, witli the 
reduction of Comonah, inaugurated the govern- 
ment of Lord Minto. All the chiefs of Bundelcund 
declared that, had the case been theirs, they would 
have done the same thing. The disturbances there 
were far from being quelled by the example made 
of Lakshman Dawa. 

The fort of Comonah was situated in the Allyghur 
district, and was the residence of Doondia Khan, 
a native chief, who had other strongholds in the 
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neighbourhood. This zemindar, presuming on the 
peaceful policy of the government, began to treat; 
it with such contempt and menace, that a force of 
about 6,000 men was sent against him. Among 
these were five companies of H.M. 17th Regiment, 
a battalion of Grenadiers, five other native battalions, 
220 pioneers, six squadrons of light cavalry, fifty 
European and 250 native gunners; the whole 
under the command of Major-General Dickens. 

On the 12th of October, 1807, the fort was 
invested; a breach was reported practicable, and an 
assault ordered on the 18th of November. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonels F. Hardyman, of the 17th, and 
Duff, H.E.I.C.S., led the stormers, who were 
repulsed, and the last-named officer was slain. 
Though the assault was a failure, so resolute had it 
been that the deferjders lost heart, and fled the fort 
in the night, to strengthen the garrison of another 
chief, named Gunourie. On the morning of the 
19th, General Dickens took quiet possession of the 
place. Where the remains of Colonel Duff and 
others who fell with him were interred is unknown ; 
but in the burial-ground of Allyghur there may still 
be seen the half-obliterated tombs of Captain 
Robertson, Lieutenants Livingstone and Jones, 
“who fell before Comonah, November 14th, a.d. 
1807.” 

Before he had been many months in India, l^ord 
Minto found himself under the necessity of interfer¬ 
ing in the internal affairs of our ally, the Nizam of 
the t)eccan, whom he soon reduced to a species of 
cypher in. his own capital. Wlicn the Nizam’s 
minister, Meer Alum, died, he wished to ap])oint 
Moonir-ul-Mulk his successor, but the government 
of Bengal preferred a certain Rajah Chunda Loll, 
whom they knew to be favourably disposed to 
British interests, and was, moreover, an amicable 
Hindoo; so by virtue of our military force at 
Hyderabad, Chunda was appointed, and from that 
moment, in fretful indignation, the Nizam ceased 
to take active interest in public affairs. 

Meanwhile, Chunda Loll, as dewan, acquiesced 
implicitly in all that our Resident proposed, as to 
appointment of officers and pay of the troops—for 
now a regujar army had sprung up in the Deccan, 
disciplined by British officers and subordinate to 
British interests. Thus Chunda was amply pro¬ 
tected in his office and uncontrolled in his govern¬ 
ment, which was not, however, productive of 
good. “ The prosperity of the country,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “began to decline under a system 
which had no object but revenue, and under which, 
neither regard for rank nor desire for popularity 
existing, iht nobles were degraded and the 
people* oppressed. The prince (of whose sanity 


doubts had often been entertained) lapsed into a 
state of gloomy discontent; and while the dewan, 
his relations, a few favourites, and money-brokers 
flourished, the good name of the British nation 
suffered; for it was said, and with justice, that 
our support of the actual administration freed 
the minister and his executive officers from those 
salutary fears, which act as a restraint on the most 
despotic rulers.” * 

In another direction Lord Minto found the neces¬ 
sity of departing from the non-interference system; 
and though he declined more extensive engage¬ 
ments, he was compelled to assist the Peishwa, with 
whom our relations were not, juk then, on a very 
satisfactory footing. * • 

No sooner had Bajee Rao, by the Treaty of 
Bassein, bartered his independence for personal 
security, than he repented, and would gladly *have 
availed himself of any confusion or course of events 
which might have led to his becoming again the 
real head of the Mahratta confederacy; but the 
general turn of affairs, after the late war, having 
made our alliance necessary for his existence, he 
had wisdom or cunning enough to conceal his 
aversion. In that war, many of his feudatories, 
named the Southern Jaghirdars, had done us good 
military service, and were thus deemed under 
British protection. 

Jealous of this, Bajee Rao stretched over them 
his powers as lord paramount so strictly that he 
seemed to aim at their destruction; and when, to 
aid in tliis, and compel the recognition of his title, 
iie applied for a subsidiary force, and that force was 
refused, he did not disguise his intense dissatisfac¬ 
tion. On the attention of Lord Minto being drawn 
to this troublesome matter, he lodged a minute, in 
which, “ while admitting that the Treaty of Bassein 
entitled the Peishwa to the aid which he asked, 
provided the justice of his claims could not be im¬ 
pugned, he approved of a compromise, which the 
Resident at Poonah had suggested, and by which 
the Jaghirdars, while acknowledging themselves to 
be the Peishwa’s feudatories, and relinquishing all 
acknowledged usurpations, were guaranteed in pos¬ 
session of their lands.” 

To these half measures the Peishwa was fain to 
submit, but he did so sullenly, and in a manner 
which evinced that, sooner or later, open hostility 
might display itself. 

Holkar, of whom we have helrd so much, had 
now become for some time past addicted to deep 
intoxication and every species of unrestrained 
indulgence; and by way of making himself 
more completely head of the house of Holkar, he 

• “ Memoir of Central India.” 
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murdered a brother.aud poisoned his nephew. But 
conscience—an uncommon element in mind of 
an Indian prince—stung him so deeply that reason 
iled, and eventually he sank into utter fatuity. After 
being for three years fed like an infant, he died in 
October, i8i I. 

Such was the wretched end of the once warlike 
and ambitious Jeswunt Rao Holkar. His affairs 
had been managed for some time by his favourite 
mistress, Toolasi Bhai, and her puppet minister, 


Ameer Khan, who had so long shared the 
varied fortunes of Holkar, and given so much 
trouble to Lord Lake and his cavalry, might have 
been expected to make profit, in some way, out of 
the insanity of his former chief, in whose service 
he had risen from being a private horseman to the 
rank of sirdir, or general. At first a handsome 
bribe from Balaram Seit, induced him to give his 
support to the Bhai; but as he had a large body 
of troops of his own, and no means of supporting 
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Balaram Seit, in whose feeble hands his country be¬ 
came the scene of anarchy, confusion, and murder, 
amid which, many leaders, all aiming at pillage and 
independence, took the field ^against each other. 
The most formidable of these was Mahipat Rao 
Holkar, first cousin of the deceased Jeswunt Rao, 
who was proclaimed his successor, and might have 
remained as such peacefully, had his adherents not 
ridden wrlh horse and spear, fire and sword, into the 
territories oi our allies, the Peishwa and Nizam, 
whose subsidiary forces—one advancing from 
Poonah, under Colond Wallace, and the other 
from Jaulna, under Colonel Doveton—defeated him 
in two batQes and utto^i^hiined his cause. But 
in this we are anticipating. 


them, he took his departure to invade some one’s 
territory. His forces, amounting almost to an 
army, consisted of Patans, Mahrattas, Jauts, and 
Pindarees, at the head of whom he overran the 
whole of Berar, and began to pre^s upon the 
Company’s territories. 

One passage in the life of Ameer Khan, as 
given by Sir John Malcolm, will sufficiently serve 
to indicate his character. Having been hired 
to murder a rajah, named Sevace Sing, by Maun 
Sing, a potentate, who was his rival, he found the 
commission so suited to his temperament ^hat 
he went about it in the following manner:— 

“ Sevace Sing had been persuaded to promise a 
visit to Ameer Khan, and when the hour came, the 
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ameer KHAN’S TREACHERY. 



Rajpoot chief, who probably had received some 
inteUigencc of the designs agmst his life, hesiUted. 
Ameer .Khan, when he learnt his irresolution, 
mounted, and proceeded with a few followers to 
the shrine of a Mohammedan saint, close to the 


dresses, and even turbans—a pledgft of brother¬ 
hood—^were exchanged, and Ameer Khan swore at 
the tomb of the saint to be faithful to his new ally, 
who was persuaded to go next day to his camp, 
where splendid preparations were made for his 
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walls of Nagore. He was here joined by Sevace 
Sing, whom he reproached for his fears, and asked 
him if he thought it possible that a man who 
cherished such evil designs could show such con¬ 
fidence as he had that day done, *by placing 
himself in the power of the person he meant to 
lictra)*' Sevace Sing confessed his error. Presents, 


reception, and a number of chiefs appointed to 
meet him. 

“ The troops were under arms, some under the 
pretext of doing honour to the visitor, others 
apparently at exercise. The guns were loaded 
with grape, and pointed at the quarters pre¬ 
pared for the rajah, who, with his principal 
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adherents, to the number of 200, were seated 
in a large tent, when it was let fall upon them at a 
concerted signal; and while th.e officers of Ameer 
Khan saved themselves, all the Rajpoots were 
inhumanly mas^red by showers of grape and 
musketry from every direction. Of 700 horse 
that accompanied Sevace Sing, and continued 
mounted near the tent, only 200 escaped; the rest 
were slain, and a number of Ameer Khan’s people, 
among whom was one of his own relations, fell 
under the promiscuous fire of the cannon. Sevace 
Sing had been killed by the grape; but his head 
was cut off and sent to Maun Sing, who rewarded 
Ameer Khan with a jaghire, and a large sum 
oCmoaey.” * 

Prior to breaking into Berar, Ameer had 
thoroughly pillaged the Rajpoots; and finding their 
territories exhausted, there was nothing for liim 
but to serve Ragojee Bhonsla in the same fasliion, 
making, as a pretext for doing so, the accusation, 
that when Holkar, during the disasters of his early 
career, had sought a shelter at Nagore, the rajah 
had plundered him of many valuable jewels. 

Acting in the name of the then fatuous Holkar, 
Ameer boldly demanded their restoration in money, 
value, or kind; and, on the refusal of the rajah, 
burst into his territories, at the head of 40,000 
horse and 24,000 robber Pindarees, armed in 
every fashion; and meeting with but slender 
opposition, made himself master of Jubbulpore, a 
strong fortress, and all the adjacent district. 

Our relations with the invaded Rajah 01 Berar 
were peculiar. He had no subsidiary alliance 
with Britain, nor was there any treaty under which 
he could distinctly claim our friendship; and on 
the timid and selfish “peace at any price” prin¬ 
ciple, he' should have been left to the tender mercy 
of Ameer Khan and his 64,000 robbers; but 
some technical abstracts had to be obviated before 
we could aid him. He artfully professed to be 
acting in Holkar’s name, “ and in this character 
could plea(f that any assistance given by the British 
Government to the rajah would be a violation of 
the treaty by which they had engaged not to 
interfere, in any way, with Holkar’s affairs, nor with 
the exaction of claims on any state with which 
they themselves were not actually in alliance.” 

These statements were troublesome to answer. 

The pretext of Ameer Khan being in the service 
of Holkaj might have been thrown easily aside, 
but for the professed peaceful policy of the Indian 
Government, as inculcated at Leadenhall Street. 
Yet hord Minto, aware of the gross inconsistency 
of the whole situation, h^«l too raucli spirit and 
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too much common sense to be thus fettered in 
action, and in a minute lodged byhim^ on the loth 
of October, 1809, he wrote thus :— 

“ The question was not whether it was just and 
expedient to aid the rajah in the defence and 
recovery of his dominions (although, in point of 
policy, the essential change in the political state of 
India whicli would have occasioned the extinction 
of one of the substantive powers of the Deccan, 
might warrant and require our interference), but 
whether an interfering and ambitious Mussulman ’ 
chief, at the head of a numerous army, irresistible 
by any power but that of the Company, should 
be permitted to establish his authority on the ruins 
of the rajah’s dominions, over territories contiguous 
to our ally, the Nizam.” • 

Moreover, there was anothej movii^ cause. The 
trammelled Nizam was not without secret projects 
of his own for the subversion of British dominion 
in India; and it was therefore decided by Lord 
Minto to repel Ameer Khan by force of arms. 
With this view, a body of troops, under Colonel 
Barry Close, assembled on the eastern frontier of 
Berar, while another stationed in Bundelcund, under 
Colonel Martindalc, prepared to support him ; and 
their aid was thankfully accepted by the rajah, all 
the more readily that he had not asked for it, and 
tliat no recompense was expected for it. 

When Colonel Close was ready to move. Lord 
Minto wrote to both Holkar, or his representative, 
and to Ameer Khan, demanding of the former 
whether the invasion of Berar was by his order; 
and to the latter, bluntly requiring him to with¬ 
draw. Ameer scornfully denied the right of the 
British to interfere with him, and tlireatcned to 
invade them, if troubled more on the subject. 
Meanwhile, the rajah, encouraged by Lord Minto’s 
countenance, had mustered troops, attacked Ameer 
Khan, and compelled him to seek refuge in the 
town of Bhopal, which is surrounded by a stone 
wall, and is in Malwah. On being reinforced 
there, he re-entered Berar, but met with a second 
repulse, and then the approach of Close’s column 
left him no alternative but flight. He retreated to 
Seronge, in Malwah. This was hi» own capital, 
and is a large open town, situated in a fertile . 
country, and has long been celebrated for its 
manufacture of chintzes. 

On being followed up by Colonel Close—^who 
deemed his destruction as necessary as that of 
Dhoondia Waugh by Sir Arthur Wellesley—and on 
being abandoned by his disorderly forces, he next 
fled to Indore, on which Lord Minto ordered the 
British troops to be recalled; and, to prevent a 
recurrence of such an invasion of Berar, ^t was 
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agreed to furnish the rajah with a subsidiary force; 
but as the rajah dreaded to have any such arm, 
with its influences and necessities, within his ter¬ 
ritories, the negociation came to nothing; and Lord 
Minto, with all his peaceful plans, next found him¬ 
self embroiled in the district called Kotra. 

TTie town and district of this name are in Bun- 
delcund, and situated eighty-four miles distant 
from Gwalior, on the right bank of the Betwa, a 
river which rises in Gundwana, and after a course 
of 350 miles, falls into the Jumna. 

A cjiief named Gopal Sing had usurped this place, 
though the legal heir. Rajah Bukht Sing, had been 
formally recognised by Sir George Barlow, “ but 
more in mockery than in good faith, since on the 
principles of non-interference, he was denied the 
assistance necessary to make it effectual.” Acting 
iii a bolder spirit, Lord Minto sent a body of troops, 
to put him in possession, and Gopal Sing dared 
not resist them ; yet he was too fearless a spirit to 


remain tranquil under dispossession, an4 retiring 
to the neighbouring hills began a predatory waiiare 
on every hand, all the more successfully that -the 
removal of Colonel Martindale’s forces to menace 
Ameer Khan left him at liberty to lay the whole 
country in flames. 

Several detachments of troops were marched 
against him ; but after long eluding them and car¬ 
rying off enormous quantities of plunder, he was 
suddenly surrounded in an intrenched post among 
the mountains. Cutting a way out, he escaped to 
renew his predatory strife, which he continued with 
such valour and success that, eventually, he was 
able to make terms with us j and instead of being 
hanged or blown from a gun, received a fiill4)ardDn 
for four years of massacre and pillage, with a- jag 
hire of eighteen villages as a reward 1 

Policy of this kind, in such a land, could but 
lead to further depredations and outrages by armed 
outlaws. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS IN THE INDIAN SEAS, 1807 TO 1809. 


In 1806, Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Pellcw having 
assumed the chief command in the Indian Ocean, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Trowbridge was directed 
to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope as com¬ 
mander-in-chief. His flagship was the Blenheim 
(seventy-four), a Second-rate once, but cut down 
and utterly worn out. Early in 1806 she had gone 
ashore in the Straits of Malacca, where she received 
so much injury as to unfit her for crossing the Bay 
of Bengal; but having patched her up at Pulo 
Penang, Sir Thomas—a fine old seaman, and one 
of the heroes of the Nile—whose pride it was to 
conquer difficulties, rigged her with jury-masts, and 
took her safely to Madras. 

Then the defects of the old Blettheim became 
alarmingly apparent: her back was broken in an 
extraordinary manner; she seemed to be literally 
falling to pieces, and the whole labour of the crew 
at the pumps barely sufficed to keep her from 
sinking at her anchors. Captain Austin Bissett, a 
gallant officer, who captured the Lodt\ and fought 
some brilliant actions off Cuba and San Domingo, 
commanded the Blenheim^ He represented her 
perilous state to Sir Thomas, who persisted in his 


purpose, and sailed for the Cape, taking with him 
several passengers. This was on the laffi January, 
1807. 

The Java (thirty-six), (an old Dutch prize), 
under Captain George Pigot, and the Harrier 
(eightcen-gun brig). Captain Finlay, accompanied 
him. On the ist of February, when near'the 
south-east end of Madagascar, the three ships were 
compelled to lay to in a tremendous gale of wind. 
In the evening, the Java bore up, to close with 
the Blenheim^ both ships having signals of distress 
flying. The officers of the Harriot observed that the 
luckless old seventy-four had settled considerably 
down in the water, and the brig in attempting to 
give some succour, by running foul, is supposed to 
have accelerated her destruction. As night came 
on the brig bore away for the Cape, and from that 
hour nothing was ever heard either of the Blenheim 
or the Java. - ^ 

On receiving Captain Finlay's alarming report, 
Sir Edward Peilew, hoping that Sir Thomas might 
have put into some port for repairs, ordered his 
son, Captain Edward Trowbridge, then command¬ 
ing the Grtoflioitnd (i\i\xiy-i\\o)y to go in search of 
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the missing ships. His orders were to proceed 
first to the Isle of Rodefigue, then to the Mauritius, 
and to send in flags of truce for that information 
which, even in war time, would not be refused by 
a generous enemy. 

The gallant and unhappy young officer, says 
Captain Brenton, commenced his melancholy 
search, pursuing the course marked out by his 
admiral At the Isle of France, General de Caen 
sent him every information which it had been in his 
power to collect from the different French stations, 
together with the description of certain pieces of 
wreck ; but nothing gave a clue to the lost ships. 

Thus perished the famous and gallant old Trow¬ 
bridge* of the CuUodetiy so famed in naval annals; 
and among those who perished with him were 
Captain Charles Elphinstone, son of the Chairman 
of the East India Company, and George, Lord 
Rosehill, in his sixteenth year, son of the Scottish 
Earl of Northesk, who had been third in command 
at Trafalgar. In the two vessels exactly 1,000 men 
went down, and it is remarkable that the little brig, 
Harrier^ which rode out the gale, foundered in the 
same place, in the following year. 

In January, Captain Rainier, in the Caroline 
(thirty-six guns), when cruising in the Straits of St. 
Bemardine, captured the Spanish register-ship of 
sixteen guns and ninety-seven men, of whom 
twenty-seven were killed and wounded in her 
defence. She had on board a valuable cargo, in¬ 
cluding 1,700 quintals of copper and half a million 
of dollars in specie. 

As singular and bloody a conflict as any in our 
naval annals occurred in the April of this year. 
H.M. sloop, Victor, Captain George Bell, captured 
four of the enemy’s brigs in Batavia Roads, and 
when off Cheribon, a little to the eastward of that 
coast, brought-to three prows, under Dutch colours. 
Out of two of these were taken 120 prisoners, over 
whom a strong guard was placed, under Lieutenant 
Werayss. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Parsons, R.N., 
found it impracticable to get the ciew of the third 
prow up from below; on which Captain Bell fired a 
carronade into her, and also opened with musketry. 
To this they replied by throwing spears and firing 
pistols. As she was hauled close under the 
quarter of the Victor, he ran a gun out of one of 
the stem ports and fired again into her. 

Some the sparks reached some powder which 
had been carelessly taken out of the captured prows, 
and Mew up the part of the Victor, On this, 
the guard over the prisoners relinquished their 
arms and rah to extinguish the fire. The prisoners 
instantly seized these weapons, together with spears 
and daggers which had been hurled on board, and 


attacked the crew of the smoking Vic^, on the 
deck of which a furious conflict now ensued while the 
fire was being got under, and the prows cut adrift 

For more than half an hour the close combat 
continued, till eighty of the enemy ‘‘ lay dead and 
in a most mangled state,” and all the rest—save 
those who had been blown up—were driven over¬ 
board into the sea; but, ere this was achieved, 
Captain Bell had thirty-one officers and men killed 
and wounded—among the latter, nine mortally. 
Notliing short of the most determined valour and 
perfect coolness could have saved the ship and 
crew from the complication of perils in which they 
were involved. 

In May, Sir Edward Pellew sailed from Malacca 
with the CuUodm (seventy-four), and eight other 
vessels, having on board a body of .troops. With 
these he arrived off Griesse, where a Dutch naval 
force was assembled, and sent in a flag of truce to 
demand its instant surrender, which was granted; 
thus the Resolute and Pluto (seventy guns each), 
the Rutkoff (fox\.y), with a sheer hulk, were given 
up and committed to the flames. 

Captain George N. Hardinge, a gallant young 
officer (brother of the future Lord Hardinge), when 
cruising off the coast of Ceylon in the St. Firenzo, 
of forty-four guns, fell in with the Fiedmontaise, a 
French ship of very superior qualities, both in con¬ 
struction and equipment. This was on the evening 
of the 7th of March. He showed his colours and 
threw out a private signal, which was unanswered. 
At twenty minutes to midnight, under a clear sky, 
Hardinge, running on the larboard tack, ranged 
alongside the Fiedmontaise, and received her broad¬ 
side. After only ten minutes’ fighting she made off 
under a cloud of canvas; but Hardinge chased her 
so closely that, when day broke, the French captain, 
finding that battle was unavoidable, laid his main¬ 
sail to the wind, clewed up his courses, and lay 
to; and at twenty minutes past six the action 
began at the distance of half a mile, which Hardinge 
diminished till a quarter past eight, when the 
Frenchman let fall his courses, filled his canvas to 
the yard heads, and bore away, leaving the St. 
Firenzo sorely disabled aloft. 

Captain Epron, her commander, had a crew of 
566 Frenchmen and lascars on board. Hardinge 
had much fewer, yet he repaired his damages, 
resumed the chase, and on the morning of the 8th, 
when the Fiedmontaise made no attempt to avoid 
him, he bore down upon her under a press of sail, 
and resumed the bloody contest At the second 
broadside a grape-shot struck young Hardinge in 
the neck and killed him on the instant; and after 
an hour and a half of close fighting, the ^ enemy 
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surrendered to Lieutenant George Dawson, whose 
losses were fchirty-eight, while tliose of the enemy 
were 150. Dawson was posted, and a monument 
in St Paul's Cathedral still commemorates the 
valour of Hardinge. 

As a iX)rtion of the penalty for leaguing with 
France, the Dutch were now to receive one of the 
most severe blows experienced by their commerce 
in the Indian seas. Sir Edward Pellcw having 
obtained information of a naval force being in some 
l)ort of the Isle of Java, took with him a squadron, 
consisting of his flagship, the Culloden (seventy- 
four) ; the Russell and Powerful (also seventy-fours), 
commanded respectively by Captains William and 
Plampin; the Bellequcux (sixty-four), Captain Pyng 
(afterwards Lord Torrington), the iSir Francis 
Drake (thirty-*eight),*i^J7r//tf (thirty-six), Terpsichore 
(thirty-two), under Captains Harris, Pcllew, and 
Bathurst, with the Seajiower brig under Lieutenant 
Owen. 

In sailing through the Straits of Sunda, they 
captured the armed Dutch shij), Wilhclmina, and on 
the following morning were oft' Java, then boasted 
by the Dutch as “ the Queen of the East.'’ 
Sending a frigate and the brig into the roadstead, 
Sir Edward took a more circuitous route between 
Java and the Isle of Ornusq to capture the enemy’s 
squadron. The latter, on perceiving the coming 
attack, cut their cables and ran on shor^, and our 
ships of the line w'ere unable to a])proach them, 
as the .water shoaled. The Sir Francis Drake 
and Terpsichore covered with their guns the boats 1 
of the fleet which ran in, and the men, led by 
Captain Fleetwood Pcllew, boarded and set on 
flames every vessel in the roadstead, undeterred 
by the heavy fire of the great shore batteries. 

The whole merchant shipping, to the number of 
twenty sail, perished there, and with them nine 
vessels of war, carrying 160 guns and 688 men; 
while we had only one man killed and four 
wpunded. Similar destruction overtook another 
Dutch squadron off Samarang, when five sail of 
armed vessels were sunk, or taken, by Captain 
Pellew, in the month of September.* 

During the year 1808, tire naval operations of 
the enemy in the East, were confined to predatory 
excursions of the frigates and privateers. Captain 
J. C. Woolcomb, with the Laurel^ of twenty-two 
guns, when cruising off the Isle of France, fell in 
with Za Canonnikrey a fully-manned vessel of 
thirty-eight guns, and having no wish to engage at 
such disadvantage, he declined the action, but was 
compelled to fight for an hour and half, after 
which, the Laurel being disabled, had to surrender. 

• « Nftval Hist.," voL iv. 


''*■ Her damage was confined to her masts and 
rigging,” says Captain Brenton; “ to these the fire 
of the enemy had been chiefly directed, and in 
tliis he completely attained his object; while, on 
the other hand, the fire of the being directed 

to the hull, the French frigate had five men killed 
and nineteen wounded. The character of Captain 
Woolcomb received no blemish from this mis¬ 
fortune, a court-martial having honourably acquitted 
him. In his mode of fighting he appears to have 
adhered to the old English maxim of firing at the 
tier of guns. In a case of this sort, it might have 
been better to have directed the whole fire at 
mainmast-head : that fallen, the ship might have 
become an easy i)rey to the LaiirclP * * 

In the following year, 1809, our naval squadron 
in the East was commanded by Rear-Admiral 
William O’Brien Drury, who dispatched two 
frigates and nine Company’s cruisers, under C-aptain 
John Wainwright, of La Chijjone (thirty-six), into 
the Persian Gulf to punish the pirates there; and 
we are told, that “ the manner in which that gallant 
officer executed his orders, and supported the 
interests of his country and the honour of her flag 
in that distant region, should render his meraoiy 
dear to Britain.” 

He had with him a detachment of troops, under 
Colonel Smith. On the afternoon of the nth of 
No^■embe^ he was at Ras-al-Khyraa, the strong¬ 
hold of the pirates; but the water shoaled too 
much, and prevented even the smaller vessels 
apiiroaching the town nearer than two miles; and 
to increase the impatience of all, a British ship, 
called the Mvierva^ which the pirates had captured, 
was seen helplessly in flames that eveolug. 

On the following day our gun-boats and smaller 
craft crept inshore, and bombarded the town for 
three hours. This was continued on the 13th,' 
while Lieutenant Leslie of the Chijffbne^ with two 
giui-boats and a party of soldiers, made a false 
attack on the north; but the principal attempt was 
to be essayed on the opposite side. 

There Colonel Smith, with the rest of the troops, 
and Captain Wainwright, with all the seamen and 
marines that could be spared, landed, entered the 
town at the point of the bayonet, and drove out 
the enemy, whose rout was completed by a grape- 
shot fire from the gunboats. By four in the 
afternoon, every vessel in the harbour, and all 
the store-houses, were envelope* in sheets of 
flame. Captain Gordon, of die Caroline (thirty- 
six guns), aided Captain Wainwright in this service. 
All the towns of the pirates along the coast were 
destroyed, after which the squadron proceeded to 
Luft, near the island of Kishraee (at the entrance of 
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the Persian Gulf), which is governed by a sheikh 
under the Imaum of Muscat, who pays i,ooo 
tomans yearly to the governor of Shiraz. 

After assembling his whole forces, Captain 
Wainwright endeavoured for twenty-four hours to 
bring the inhabitants to terms in vain. He 
anchored off the town, within musket-shot, and 
landed the tioops, seamen, and marines. In 
attempting to foice the gate of the fort, tliey en¬ 
countered a most destructive fire from the enemy ; 
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both to shipping and the repair of ships of war and 
privateers, had enabled several active French 
officers to do serious injury to our East Indian 
commerce; and the successes of De Sercy, Linois, 
Bergeret, and Du Perre'e, were owing to the 
facilities these islands afforded them. The state 
of politics in India, and the almost perfect subjec¬ 
tion of the native princes, enabled Lord Minto to 
spare such a body of troops as would, when pro¬ 
pel ly seconded by our vessels of war, ensure us a 
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after which the sloops of wai and gunboats bom¬ 
barded it with such severity, that tlie go\'('inur 
agreed to surrender it to us ne.\t day, but in favour 
of the Imaum of Muscat. 

Meanwhile, the seamen in the gun-boats burned 
eleven piratical vessels that lay in the harbour, 
and having thus completely chastised and crippled 
these ferocious freebooters, Captain Wainwriglit 
received from the admiral the highest marks of his 
approbation. 

All that now remained to France, eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, were the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. The resources posses.sed by the 
first of these islands, and- the shelter afforded by 


footing on these islands, and thus deprive the 
French cruisers of tlicir usual basis of operations ; 
for by the year 1809, their depredations had 
cxixeded all bounds, and our navy, though 
triumjihant, failed to destroy the evil, either by 
blockade or bringing their ships to action. 

As a preparatory step to the intended measures, 
Vice-Admiral Bertie, commanding at the Cape of 
Good Hope, was ordered to enforce a vigorous 
blockade; and Captain (afterwards Sir Josias) 
Rowley was entrusted with the performance of this 
duty. 

Colonel Keating, who commanded a strong body 
of tioops on the Isle of Dlego-Ruys, or Roderigue, 
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having been informed that Bourbon nii^t be 
captured if the troops combined with the navy, 
really joined in the enterprise. The harbour of 
St Patul, one of the chief towns in Bourbon, had 
long been the chief rendezvous of the French 
cruisers with their prizes; and Captain Corbett, of 
the SthuSt had made himself so well acquainted 
with the defences of that island, where Colonel 
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Suzanne, a brave French officer, commanded, that 
Captain Rowley sent him, with the 0 /^er and 
Sc^phire^ to bring the troops from Roderigue. 
H.M.S. Boakkia blockaded Port Louis, in the Isle 
of France; and the commodore, in the Raisonnable 
(sixty^ur guns), assembled the squadron to wind- 
ward of 1h!e;islEnd. 

M'soon;as ihCiiaxTangements were complete, the 
troops imder Colonel Keating, consisting of only 
368 Europeana-aQd .sepoys^, to whom were added a 
body of seameii aod marines, making in all 604 
stnall^aim ^ squadron, joined by the 

tbew sear the shore after dark. 


With her stem within pistoLshot of the beach, 
the Sirius came to anchor, and had bravely sus¬ 
tained the fire of the batteries, a frigate, two India- 
men, and a brig. Not a shot was returned till 
both her anchors were let go and her courses 
clewed up, and then she covered the advance 
of the troops, who rushed on with such ftoy, 
that in twenty minutes every French 

In hissing showers, the grape of thojjKfur 
reached the most distant ships of 
so severely and so well was her fire 
that even the enemy expressed their 


The men were landed in the Bay of St PuuF#; 
the batteries were stormed, and their guns toined 
on the French ships in the roadstead. Om 
squadron at the same time opened its fire, and by 
nine next morning the whole of the forts^ die 
shipping, and the town were in our possession. 
In this service the naval brigade were under the 
command of Captains Willoughby and Corbett 
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Her gunners used no wads, which enabled them to 
load more quickly. 

La Caroline^ a French frigate, on seeing the 
Sirius taking a raking position ahead of her, 
surrendered. This vessel in May had captured, off 
the Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, the 
Streaiham and Europe^ two richly-laden East 
Indianien, in the face of other three, who were so 
ill-manned as to be unable to assist them. The 
French captain conducted his prizes to St. Paul’s, 
and they had not been long there when they were 
thus retaken, himself and his frigate at the same 
t^me falling into our hands—an event which over¬ 
powered his mind, and led him to commit suicide. 

•All the vessels in the place were brought away. 
Captain Willoughby spiked the guns and mortars, 
burned the carriages, blew up the magazine, and 
returned to the ships with trivial loss. 

Under Colonel Suzanne, the French began to 
collect in force upon some heights above the town 
of St. Denis, on the 22nd of August, at a time 
when the surf was boiling with such fury as to 
preclude much intercourse between the squadron 
and the shore, and when the commanders had 
determined to destroy the government stores there. 


Captain Willoughby was again selected for this 
service, which he ably performed at the head of 
the naval brigade, and set a large magazine in 
fiames. 

On the following day, when he was about to 
! land again, the enemy sent proposals to capitulate, 
which being accepted, the town of St. Paul’s was 
placed under British protection during an armistice 
of three weeks. The cargoes of the Indiamen were 
re-shipped, their captains and crews put on board, 
and they proceeded on their homeward voyage. 
The number lost on our side was only tw'cnty-fivc 
killed and wounded. Among the latter were three 
lieutenants. 

I A small reverse occurred in November, when La 
Edlone, a French forty-four-gun frigate, commanded 
by Captain du Perree, capture^, off the Sandheads, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, our sloop the Victor 
(already mentioned), then commanded by Captain 
Stopford, who valiantly defended her for more than 
half an hour, and attempted to board the enemy j 
■ but failing in that, and being completely disabled 
by the overpowering fire of the Bellone^ to which 
he could only oppose eight guns a side, he was 
compelled to strike his colours.* 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

CAPTURE OP KALLINGER.—“THE IRISH RAJAH.”—TREATY WITH RUNJEET SING.—THE EMBASSY 

TO CABUL. 


4 fter quieting Ameer Khan, Lord Minlo had! 
now to turn his attention to another chief, who 
remained sullenly and haughtily in his fort, which 
was deemed, as usual, by the Bundclas impregnable. 

His name was Dariao Sing, and his stronghold 
was Kallinger, in Bundelcund, 112 miles distant 
from Allahabad. It figures much in the early 
history of India; in 1024, it was inefifectiially 
besieged by Mahmoud of Ghizni, and in 1545, Shu 
Shah, the Afghan, lost his life in attempting to take 
it; and the Mahrattas had frequently striven in 
vain to capture it The whole of its buildings bear 
the impress of vast antiquity, even for India, and 
its fabled sanctity still attracts numerous pilgrims. 
It crowns a long, flat, apd isolated hill, which rises 
to the height of 900'feet above a marshy plain, 
and has a plateau four miles in circuit, on all sides 
deemed safe from escalade, as the lower base of 


the slope is covered by an impenetrable jungle, 
and the upper is naked precipice. In many parts 
now the walls are in ruins, from the foundations of 
the ramparts giving way. It is in the centre of a 
mountainous territory, which, however, produces 
iron, ebony, and cotton. 

Tlie whole area of the plateau was enclosed by 
I an ancient wall, loopholed below and crenelated 
I above; and the only ascent thereto was by a 
I tortuous path, winding along its eastern face, and 
' defended by seven successive fortified gates. Con- 
I fident that this famous old stronghold could not be 
taken by force, Dariao Sing openly defied the 
British Government, and gave hearty protection to 
-all marauders who sought it. . Thus it became a 
focus or nucleus for disturbance, the existence of 
which had been tacitly ignored by Sir George 
* Brenton’s *'Nav, Hist./'&c. 
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Barlow, till Colonel Martindale advanced against 
it with a considerable force from Banda, and came 
before it on the 26th of January, 1812. 

After great toil in cutting a path through the 
primeval jungle, four eighteen-pounders and two 
mortars were, by main force, dragged to the summit 
of an opposing height, called Kallingari, which 
rises about 800 yards distant from the fort. 

Lower down two other batteries were raised and 
armed. These opened fire on the 28th, and by 
the I St of February the breach was reported practi¬ 
cable! With great difficulty, the stormers came 
within fifty yards of it, about sunrise; and after a 
brief pause, under shelter of a fragment of ruin, 
they rushed to the foot of the parapet, where a 
most unexpected obstacle met them. Ere the 
breach coul(f be feached, it was necessary to 
surmount the face of a precipitous rock, which was 
crowned by the demolished rampart; and as fast 
as our men swarmed up the scaling-ladders they 
were shot down by dense ranks of matchlock-men, 
or hurled over the steep by ponderous stones. 

The contest was most unequal, yet it was 
valiantly maintained by the stormers for more than 
half an hour, ere they were recalled by sound of 
bugle. The bravery shown, and the loss endured, 
were not without a due effect. Dariao Sing began 
to fear that his fort was not" impregnable, and rather 
than endure a second assault he capitulated. After 
being used for a short time as a military post by a 
battalion of native infantry and some European 
artillery, it was dismantled and abandoned. The 
famous diamond mines of Punnah (supposed to be 
the Panassa of Ptolemy) lie among the mountains 
twenty miles south of Kallinger. After the re¬ 
duction of the latter, Lord Minto completed the 
tranquillity of Bundelcund by compelling the Rajah 
of Rewah (now a protected state in the province 
of Allahabad) to enter into a treaty which, while it 
guaranteed his own territory, restrained him from 
disturbing the possessions of his neighbours. 

Necessity compelled Lord Minto to interfere by 
force in another quarter to procure peace and rule. 
This was in that district of Hindostan named 
Hurriana, which lies westward of Delhi, and the 
capital of which is Paniput, Its name signifies 
the “Green Country,” though on the verge of the 
sandy desert of Ajmere. Its Jaut inhabitants, 
having thrown off their allegiance to the Mogul, 
became divided into a number of petty tribes, 
which, though iit times uniting gainst any common 
fiaCj were incapable of a long, combined struggle 
for freedom, and they became the prey of any 
military adventurer. 

The *mo8t enterprising of these was George 


Thomas, commonly known as the. “ Irish Rajah," 
whose marvellous adventures with the Begum Sum- 
roo, form a singular episode in our Indian history. 
He was a native of Tipperary, who deserted our 
sea service at Madras in 1781; and after being 
among the Polygars, proceeded to Delhi, the heart 
of Central India, in 1787. Heobtainedacommission 
in the brigade of the Begum Sumroo, and by his 
plausibility rose high in her favour, till supplanted 
by another adventurer; on which, in 1792, he took 
service under one of Scindia’s discarded officers, 
who had succeeded in establishing an independent 
state near Delhi. On his death, in 1797, it WM 
on the point of falling to pieces, when peo^e 
Thomas boldly declared himself the rajah thereof ; 
and for four years he made Hansi his capital, and 
reigned over a territory 100 miles long by seventy- 
five miles broad, containing ten pergunnahs; but 
the canals had long been choked up, and the 
cultivation of the soil was entirely dependent on 
the monsoon.* 

While pursuing his conquests in Hindostan, 
Scindia sent General Perron to blockade him in 
Hansi, when he surrendered, on condition of being 
conducted safely to the British territoiy'. In 
January, 1802, he was on his way to Calcutta to 
embark for his native land, when an illness over¬ 
took him and he died at Berhampore. 

During the war with Scindia, Hurriana passed 
to the British, and then into the possession of 
several chiefs; but remained in an unsettled and 
turbulent stale, till Lord Minto, aware of its 
value, sent in troops, who, after a short contest 
with its people, reduced them to subjection. They 
became peaceful agriculturists. 

The boldest step Lord Minto had taken was 
one on which he ventured now. The famous Sikh, 
Runjeet Sing, having gained an ascendency overall 
the Sikh territory on the left, or east bank of the 
Sutlej—the natives of which, at the end of the 
Mahratta war, had professed to us a submission 
which was never distinctly defined—now conceived 
the tempting idea of pushing his power beyond it, 
along the right bank of that celebrated river; but 
he did not venture to cross, until he had the plea 
of an invitation from some one. And this soon 
came to pass. 

The Rajah of Naba quarrelled with the Rajah 
of Pattialah, a small Sikh principality, 130 miles 
north-west of Delhi, having a capital of the same 
name, surrounded by a ditch and mud wallj in 
the centre stands the citadel, containing the tombs 
of many Sikh saints. The former asked his aid 
against the latter. This Runjeet gladly granted; 

• Capt.un Franklin <1803), &C. 
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mid, in October, 1806, he marched across the 
Sutlej, at the head of a body of horse, and com¬ 
pelled both rajahs to submit to his dictation ; 
and he was not long in turning to account the in¬ 
fluence thus won, when, in the following year, a 
quarrel broke out in the household of the Rajah 
of Pattialah. 

His wife being refused an assignment of revenue 
for her son, that lady was unwise cnougli to 
summon Runjeet to her aid; so once again he 
crossed the Sutlej, at the head of his forces, 
spreading consternation among those chiefs who 
cOn.sidered them.sclves llritisli sulijccts, and, as 
suph, ^ught from our Resident at 1 )elhi i)rotection 
against him. Their request was forwarded to 
Lord Minto; but ere he could act, the (juarrel of 
the Pattialah family was over, and Runjeet’s de¬ 
parture purchased by several j)resents, including a 
famous brass cannon. 

As a farewell warning to the chiefs, on his 
homeward way, he demolished their forts and 
ravaged their lands. This led to the muster of 
British troops on the banks of the Jumna. He 
wrote a remonstrance to Lord Minlo, who, instead 
of replying, resolved to send an envoy to Lahore, 
of which Runjeet had long since declared himself 
king, Mr. Metcalfe (afterwards Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, Governor-General of Jamaica) set out on 
the mission to Runjeet Sing, whom he found 
encamped at Kussoor. On learning that our 
government would not accept the Jumnn as the 
boundary of their territories, Runjeet daringly 
crossed the Sutlej, and, with Metcalfe in his train, 
proceeded to exercise all regal rights within the 
intermediate lands which we claimed; and on 
being distinctly informed that he must resign all 
authority over the conquests he had made on 
the left bank of the Sutlej since the period when 
the Sikhs had been taken under British protection, 
he seemed so resolved to put all to the issue of 
the sword, that a column, under lieutenant-Colonel 
Ochterlony, crossed the Jumna into Loodiana, 
while a greater force, under General St. Leger, 
prepared to support that officer. 

Convinced now that Lord Minto would not be 
trifled with, the King of Lahore abandoned all 
ideas of war; and on the 25th of April, 1809, 
there was concluded with him a treaty, by which 
he ** agreed not to maintain more troops on the 
left bank of the Sutlej than were necessary for the 
internal manag«nent of the territories then ac¬ 
knowledged to belong to him, nor to make any 
encroachment on the p^tected Sikh rajahs; and 
the British agreed not to interfere in any way with 
his territories on the north of the river.” The 


whole country of Lahore could at this time have 
sent 100,000 horse into the field ; yet Runjeet was 
glad to conclude the treaty, and accept a European 
carriage and pair of horses “ to cement harmony.” 

This matter had barely been adjusted in peace, 
when a serious disturbance occurred in Delhi. 

When old Shah Alum died, in 1806, his eldest 
son took the title of Akbar II.; and not unnaturtilly, 
while repining at the fallen fortunes of his house, 
made several futile efforts to break the bonds his 
British masters had forged for him; yet only on 
one occasion did Lord Minto find a necessity for 
stringent interference. 

Akbar II. had several sons; Init ignoring the 
eldest born, the mother of his third son, Mirza 
Jeliangir, intrigued so successfully in his behalf as 
to induce the weak monarch, “who seemed a play¬ 
thing in her hands, to lake such steps as showed 
plainly his intention of altering the proper mode of 
succession. The moment the Governor-General 
interfered, Mirza Jehangir began to take his own 
measures, and by a body of armed men kept the 
palace of the Moguls in a state of ferment. 

With the consent of Akbar, a company of our 
sepoys was now ordered to mount guard on the 
palace gates, within which the adherents of the 
prince took up a hostile position; and when Mr. 
Seton, our Resident, approached to expostulate, he 
was fired on, and narrowly escaped deatli. On 
tills our officers resorted to the bayonet; the inner 
gates were forced, their holders expelled, and Mirza 
Jehangir was sent, a jirisoner for life, to Allahabad. 
From that moment the Shah Akbar II. bowed to 
the fate impo.scd upon him; and his pension of 
76,500 rupees jicr month, which had been promised 
only conditionally by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
was now confirmed by Lord Minto. 

The renewed alarm about Bonaparte’s designs 
upon our Eastern empire had doubtless facilitated 
the treaty concluded with Runjeet of Lahore, and 
forced Lord Minto into many embassies and a 
great extension of diplomatic relations; but now, 
for the first time, our Indian Government courted a 
close connection with the Afghans and the Ameers 
of Scinde. Before the end of 1807, it was confi¬ 
dently asserted that France had, for the time, 
destroyed our influence at the capitals of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia, and, with the co-operation of 
those countries, conceived the design of invading 
India. Though a mere chimera this, the appre¬ 
hensions it excited lasted long; tad the idea 
that the French would enter India by the north¬ 
western route through Afghanistan was the bugbear 
of politicians at Calcutta. 

Zemaun Shah, who had excited the apprehensions 
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of successive Governors-General, and twice in¬ 
vaded Upper India, had been betrayed by his own 
family, dethroned, and had his eyesight extin¬ 
guished by Prince Mahmoud. Sujah-ul-Mulk, 
uncle of the latter barbarian, had made war upon 
him*, driven him out of Cabul, and had placed 
himself upon the throne. His success in achieving 
this revolution was chiefly owing to the circum¬ 
stance of his brother, Zemaun, having placed in his 
care all the jewels and other property of the crown. 

Other civil wars and revolutions had taken place 
before 1809; but when our envoy, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc (son of John, i^ord 
Elphinstone), with his splendid jjuite, arrived, 
Sujah-ul-Mulk was in occupation of the throne, 
and then in the thirtieth year of his age. “ The 
expression of his coiyitcnance,” wrote Elphinstone, 
who was afterwards Governor of Bombay, “was 
dignified and pleasing, his voice clear, and his 
address princely. We tliought that he had an 
armour of jewels; but, on close inspection, we 
found this to be a mistake, and his real dress to 
consist of a green tunic, with large flowers in gold 
and precious stones, over which were a large 
breastplate of diamonds shaped like two flattened 
fleurs-de-lis, an ornament of the same kind on each 
thigh, large emerald bracelets on tlie arms (above 
the elbow),' and many other jewels in different 
])laces. In one of the bracelets was X\\q Ko/i-unoor^ 
known to be one of the largest diamonds in the 
world.” * 

The embassy was received at Peshawur, and not 
at Cabul, as a civil war was raging among the 
Afghan tribes (who in many respects resemble 
closely the clans of the Scottish Highlands), and all 
the country, from Cabul to Candahar, was in a state 
of convulsion. Notwithstanding the jewelled dress 
of Sujah-ul-Mulk, it was but too apparent to Mr. 
Elphinstone that the meanness of the crumbling 
monarchy was only equalled by the rapacity of the 
Afghan courtiers, of which he gives us sonjc 
amusing instances. “ Lord Minto,” he mentions, 
“ had sent many splendid presents to the king. 
The Afghan officers who received charge of 
the presents^ kept the camels on which some of 
these were sent, and even seized four riding-camels 
which, had entered the palace by mistake. They 
stripped Mr. Elphinstone’s elephant-drivers of their 
livery, and gravely insisted that two English footmen, 
who were sent to put up the chandeliers, were part 
of the Governor-General’s present to their shah.”t 
The latter took a strong fancy to the silk stockings 
worn by the suite, and begged that some might 

• • ** Account of the Kingdom of Cabul,” &c. 

\ Ibid, 


be given him by Elphinstone, who, by his skill 
and diplomacy, achieved the purpose for which he 
came, and in June, 1809, he concluded a treaty 
with the mountain potentate, in which the co¬ 
operation of his hardy and warlike Afghans was 
fulh' promised against the French, who were 
declared in the treaty to have entered into a conr 
fcderacy against the kingdom of Cabul, with ulterior 
designs on Hindostan. Britain bound herself to 
pay for this co-opcration, and to provide for any 
expense to which our new ally might be put in 
preventing the French (of whom and whose locality 
he must have been in perfect ignorance) from 
entering India. 

As he was about to take the field against sorfte 
rebels, with a large and disorderly army, Elphinstone 
thought it well to hasten his departure; and, on 
the 14th of June, he commenced the homeward 
journey towards the Indus, but had barely pro¬ 
ceeded four miles from Peshawur, when he was 
attacked hy robbers, and deprived of a mule, laden 
with rich shawls, and rupees to the value of ;£^i,ooo 
.sterling. On the 20th of June he crossed the Indus 
at Attock, where, he says, the river in that month is 
260 yards broad, and was violent in its current. As 
the embassy passed in boats, they saw many of the 
country people floating on the water, astride on the 
inflated skins of oxen. This mode is also in use on 
the Oxus, and was a practice of the natives of those 
regions as far back as the days of Alexander the 
Great, as described by Arrian, in his “Expeditio 
Alexandri.” 

Three marclies from the far-famed river brought 
the embassy to the beautiful valley of Hussein 
Abdaul, in a district frecjuently the object of con¬ 
tention between the Sikhs and Afghans, and the 
favourite halting-place of the Moguls in their yearly 
journeys to the vale of Cashmere. There Mr. Elphin¬ 
stone was disposed to linger, but received orders to 
return immediately to British territory. Ere he 
could do this, it was necessary to obtain from 
Sujah-ul-Mulk a letter, and also to adjust with the 
Sikhs a promise of a passage through their terri¬ 
tories, which, at first, the Ameers flatly refused to 
accord. So the embassy had a ten days’ halt in 
the valley, which nature has made so charming, 
with its rose-trees, its sheets of violets and lilies, 
its streams and cascades. 

With the permission of the Ameers, Elphinstone 
was just about to resume his journey when the flying 
harem of the shah came close td his camp. The 
former had been defeated in a mountain pass, and 
compelled to fly before a partisan of Prince 
Mahmoud. Another battle, in which the latter was 
present, was fought soon after; the shah was again 
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defeated, and fled to the moontaios with only thirty 
hozaemen j while Mahmoud seated himself again 
tipon the throne at Cabul. 

Aided by the Soubahdar of Cashmere, and also 
by the mountain clans, Shah Sujah once more 
advanced against his nephew, only to receive 
a third defeat, after which he shut himself up in 
the fortress of Attock; after this he returned 


of its women was the aged, blind, and helpless 
Zemaun Shah. Had he gone ov^r all Asia,” 
adds Elphinstone, *^he could scarcely have dis¬ 
covered a more remarkable instance of the muta¬ 
bility of fortune than he himself presented: blind, 
dethroned, and exiled, in a country which he had 
twice subdued.” 

A pecuniary grant, which Shah Sujah solicited 



to Teshawur, and re established his authority over 
western, portion of those vast regions which are 
the heritage of the Afghan race. The treaty 
made was' certainly valueless; but the embassy 
add^ to our knowledge of that rugged land, 

and the wild claiu who people it. When travelling 
throdi^,J^ $ilch country, Mr. Elphinstone again 
met and in the train 


in his need, and which Mr- Elphinstpne strongly 
recommended, migln have enabled him to regain 
the ascendency over all his enemies; but, by that 
time, the reverses of Napoleon, and*the victories 
of Wellington, removed all fear of French in¬ 
fluence in the East; the grant was refused, and 
alliances with the Afghan clans were courted no 
more. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE EMBASSIES TO PERSIA AND SCINDE, 1809.—FIGHTING IN TRAVANCORE. 


0&::asioned by . the same not quite groundless 
panic of an invasion. Lord Minto, about the same 
time, sent embassies to Persia and Scinde. Sir 
John Alalcolin, who had won a high reputation 
w^^^^voy 00. a previous occasion to the Shah, 
wW Hpin invested with plenipotentiary powers in 
Per^af to counteract the influence wliich France 
was supposed to have attained at the Persian court. 
Bonikparte was then, after being driven out of 
Egypt, conceiving the idea of injuring us by the 
wayi^^ersia; for, on the loth of September, 1807, 
a French mission for Teheran left Constantinople, 
consisting of Gardanne, as ambassador, his 
brother, a man of letters, six engineer and two 
artillery officers, with a dozen other Frenchmen. 
These men industriously represented the British as 
the tyrants of the earth and sea, the French as 
the friends of peace and liberty; and, in short, 
Gardg^e and his companions, while surveying 
the Country, examining its resources, and casting 
canskcm for the Shah, were carrying all before them. 
Sir John Malcolm arrived, and so im]>ortant was 
the object in view, that the Ministiy, about the samo 
tiipe, dispatched,on the same errand Sir Harford 
JiOiljlies^a double embassy which was unfortunate, 
and against .which Lord Minto protested. Ere the 
latfljt^jfcrrivod, “ General Gardanne and his Frcnch- 
m^ hslid gained such ground in the Persian court 
that the Scottish Elchee saw no chance of succced- 
iog; aiid being wisely of opinion that it would do 
mischief saAcr than'good to remain at Bushire, or 
tp.proceed to the capital in a humiliating condition, 
CB* without the certainty of being honourably 
r^cived, Malcolm hastened back to Calcutta, and 
pr|^>p?aed to the Governor-General a bold plan for 
ovjosawing the impotent Persian court, and for pro- 
cu^g the speedy dismissal of Gardanne.” 

^is plan was to seize the Isle of Kismis, in the 
PmiUrGtd^tUid immediately make it an emporium 
for depot for military stores, and the 

baai0\oCibtUI$ Opfations. Lord Minto fjrasped at 
the prqle^ 6&lkint Malcolm was ready to 

s«m the head of 2,000 men, for 

tite tidings came of Jones* 

anivaV'-lil w rou/e to Teheran, 

widt. thousands of pounds, 

flrom The fame of all 

these atid the khans, when 

behoIdin(g''Hie^T^6!8^S( ikclaimed, Mashallah! 


the British are not ruined; but the French are the 
fathers of lies, and made us cat dirt! ” 

Malcolm also went to Persia a third time, by his 
presence and advice to perfect the negociations—Sir 
Harford Jones havingconcluded a preliminary treaty. 
He reached Teheran in June, 1810, but quitted it 
without accomplishing anything, on being made 
acquainted with the approach of Sir Gore Ousely, 
Bart., as ambassador extraordinary from Britain. 

Malcolm’s reception, however^ had been most 
gracious; and on his departure^the Shah conferred 
upon him the order of the Lion and Sun, presented 
him with a valuable sword, and made him a Khan 
and Sepabdar of the empire.^ He is said to have 
introduced the potato into Persia, where it is 
known as “ Malcolm’s plum.” t 

The embassy to Scinde was sent professedly with 
a view to commercial privileges, and to establish 
friendly relations with Hyderabad, its capital. Mr. 
Hankcy Smith was Lord Minto’s envoy to the 
Ameers, whose country was in a state as lawless 
and turbulent as Afghanistan. A treaty or amicable 
arrangement was concluded with them on the 9th 
of August^ 1809, “ the Ameers pledging themselves 
to permit no enemy of the British to cross their 
frontiers, and to exclude the tribe of the French 
from settling in their country.” 

Gholaum Ali, the most powerful of those warlike 
chiefs, wisheil the British to assist him in conquer¬ 
ing the adjacent country of Cutch; but he was 
told that Britain had no desire to extend its 
dominions in any direction, or to aid any power in 
aims of conquest. On hearing this the Ameers 
scorned the treaty, and prepared to conquer Cutch 
alone. 

A dispute with Travancore was the next impor¬ 
tant affair in Lord Minto's government On the 
conclusion of the war with Tippoo, two treaties 
had been signed between the Corapapy and the 
rajah. The first guaranteed his territpries, but 
bound him to furnish, when wanted, all the troops 
he was able to muster. Another (1805) bound him 
to pay for a certain subsidiary force. By the end 
of the third year the subsidy was in apd on 

payment being demanded,.^e raiib^.|eclftred the 

* "Scot. Biog, Diet.,” 1843. . v. i'll 

t It is interesting to npte that his of great 

antiquity in Scotland—is borne by (Malcolm) 

Khan, the ambassador of the Saih at ^ Queen 

Victoria (1876). * 
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second treaty had been thrust upon him, and that 
the paymetvt of four battalions, for which it stipu* 
lated, was more than his exchequer could stand. 
On the other hand, our Resident, Colonel Macaulay, 
urged tiiat delay in paying the subsidy was owing 
to the money spent upon a useless body of troops 
called the Carnatic I’rigade. Hence the dispute 
took this form—whether the subsidiary force or the 
brigade should be reduced. 

The dewan, or premier, of Travancore, Vailoo 
Tambi, was blamed by Macaulay for permitting 
the subsidy to fall into arrear; and the colonel 
urged his removal. This was, to all appearance, 
acceded to; but the dewan, while pretending to 
hold office only till the nomination of a successor, 
organised in secret a conspiracy of the Nairs, 
induced the dewan of the Rajah of Cochin to join 
him, and gave encouragement to some French 
adventurers who landed on the coast. Moreover, 
he sought to inflame the neighbouring rajahs by 
rumours that their religion was in danger; thus 
Colonel Macaulay applied for reinforcements. 

On the 28th of December, 1808, the dewan 
intimated his intention of resigning, and departing 
to Calicut. On that very night Macaulay’s house 
was surrounded and broken into by armed men, 
intent on murdering him. Concealing himself, he 
contrived to escape in the morning, and reach a 
vessel, which proved to be a British transport, with 
part of the exj^ected reinforcements on board. 
Under Colonel Chalmers, the subsidiary force was 
cantoned at Quilon, after advancing from which 
place he was compelled to return again, as 40,000 
Nairs or Travancorians were alleged to be in arms. 

Early in January, 1809, he was joined at Quilon 
by four companies of II.M. i2tli Regiment, from 
Cannanore, on the Malabar coast, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Piclon, uncle of the famous Sir 
Thomas, who fell at Waterloo. Tlie disparity of 
force was very great, for Vailoo Tambi was now 
advancing, at the head of 30,000 men, led in many 
instances by French, Dutch, and German officers, 
and with a park of eighteen guns. He commenced 
the attack, but after a live hours’ conflict he was 
defeated with very great loss. Colonel Picton died 
a general in 1811. 

After this repulse at Quilon, breathing wrath and 
revenge, he hastened off to Cochin, known as “ the 
morass” by the Portuguese, which was held by 
Major Hewitt, with only two companies of the 
12th and six of native infantry. That officer was 
attacked fey the Travancorians in three great 
masses, which he repulsed with signal bravery; 
bpt meanwhile succours were arriving. Colonel 
John ‘Ct^jpage, who commanded in Malabar, 


entered the province of Cochin at the head of 
H.M. 80th, or Staffordshire Volunteers, and two 
battalions of sepoys; from Trichinopoly, Colonel 
the Hon. Arthur St. Leger (son of Lord Doncraile) 
was coming on with H.M. 69th Foot^ a regiment 
of native cavalry, three of sepoys, and some of 
the Royal Artillery, while a Kaffre regiment was to 
join him from Ceylon. He directed his march 
through the province of Tinnevelly, across dw 
great mountain range by the western Ghauts that 
end at Cape Comorin, As the most practicable 
jjasses are far to the south, he had to turn his 
march as much as possible in that direction. 

'Phe route he selected was through the pass of 
Arambuli, which leads westward across the’moan- 
tains by the highway from Palamacottah, a town in 
the Tinnevelly district. This pass was defended by 
formidable works, a portion of the famous Lines 
of 'Fravancorc ; and as Colonel St. Leger had no 
train of battering guns, to force them was a task 
of no small difficulty. 

On the 8th of February the Lines were surveyed 
by Major Welsh and Lieutenant Gore, and on the 
following day an attack was made. According to 
St. Leger’s despatch to the Madras Government, 
the escalade consisted of two companies of our 
69th Regiment, commanded by Captain W. Syms, 
with some native companies, and it was eminently 
successful after Major Welsh won possession of a 
redoubt which enfiladed the whole line to be 
attacked. “In the lists of gallant fellows which 
accompany this despatch, I have to lament the fate 
of Captain Cunningham, whose wound, I fear, is 
mortal, which deprives his country of a brave and 
valuable officer. When Major Welsh bad once 
effected his security in that commanding p>osition, 
I dispatched to his assistance, by the same arduous 
route, a company of H.M. 69th Regiment, and 
three companies of the ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the 13th Regiment, under Captain Hodgson, to 
reinforce and add confidence to his party. As 
soon as this addition was perceived, a detachment 
from his party stormed the main lines, and by dint 
of persevering bravery carried them entirely, and 
the northern redoubt was abandoned by the panic- 
struck enemy, who fled in confusion in every 
direction, leaving me in possession of their strongest 
lines; and I am now encamped in a convenient 
position, two miles interior of the (si^) Aramboc^y 
Gate.” # - 

A great number of cannon, many of thetn 
brass, and of beautiful workmanship, fell into bur 
hands. . . ' ' 

On the 17th of February the troopfi be^ 
to move in the direction of Trivandftpatiuni bd 
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extensive place, which contains the summer palace 
of the Rajah of Travancore, built in European 
fashion. » 

From an opposite point, Colonel Chalmers was 
also advancing upon it; while Colonel Cuppage, 
having crossed the northern frontier, was pushing 
on southward without opposition. 

Our soldiers were filled with the blindest fury 
against the rajah, the dewan, and all their followers, 
in consequence of the brutal murder of Mr. Hume, 
a Scottish surgeon, to whose professional services 
the dewan had been more than once indebted; 
and in consequence also of what was known by 
them as the ** Massacre of Aleppi," when he put 
to* a 'lioTTible death Sergeant-Major Tilsby and 
thirty-four soldiers of the 12th whom he had 
entrapped. An officer of the 12th thus relates 
the diabolical deed :—“ The soldiers had escaped 
the fury of the hurricane, and anchored off Aleppi, 
a sea-port about forty miles from Cochin, mis¬ 
taking this place for Quilon; and, canoes pushing 
off from the shore, they landed without hesitation 
or suspicion, rejoiced to be so speedily relieved 
from their miserable and dangerous confinement. 
On reaching the bazaar, they were informed that 
the British force was only five miles distant. 
After depositing their arms in a large room 
pointed out as the temporary barracks for the 
Europeans, they afterwards strolled about the 
town, and the inliabitants supplying them with 
arrack free of all expense, the poor fellows soon 
became intoxicated, and extended in the streets in 
a completely inanimate state, incapable of the least 
resistance, and were thus easily secured by the 
Travancorians, who first cruelly broke both wrists 
of each soldier with a heavy iron bar, smashing the 
bones to atoms; then tightly tying their hands 
behind them, and neck and knees together, they 
barbarously precipitated them into a deep loath¬ 
some dungeon. In this choking condition they 
remained four daj^ and nights, without water or 
food.. The agonising groans of the miserable 
men were mimicked and derided by these bar¬ 
barians. On the fifth morning they were taken 
out separately, in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
and conveyed to the Backwater, three miles distant, 
surrounded by the exulting populace. Heavy 
stones werc titen attached to the neck of each 
helpim wretch, and thus they were plunged into 
the amidst the barbarous shouts and mimics 
of the' natives! • The sergeant-major, who had 
been oVerpowmd, was the last victim of this 
unpreceilented tragedy; be repeatedly called for a 
sword, that he might like a soldier, but all in 
vain; he was also pfhcipitated, in spite of cries 
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and struggles, into the watery grave already shared 
by his comrades in misfortune. These particulars 
were communicated by a cook-boy who had 
accompanied the detachment, and had been an 
eye-witness of the whole inhuman transaction. 
Aleppi is thirty miles from Quilon. This massacre 
was commanded by the collector of pepper, a man 
named Popinapilly.” Moreover, Vailoo Tambi 
was accused of having put to death in cold blood 
3,000 native Christians, charged with no crime but 
their religion. 

As our troops marched on, intent on vengeance, 
all resistance seemed to have ceased, and it only 
remained for their leaders to dictate to the rajah 
such terms as would at least prevent a recurrence 
of an insurrection so savage in its feature?. 

The guilty dewan had fled, ^nd being abandoned 
by his master—who, to convince the conquerors of 
his zeal, was base enough to send several armed 
parties in search of him—took refuge, in his 
terror and despair, in the pagoda of Bhagwadi. 
Though this place was venerated as a holy sanc¬ 
tuary, his Hindoo pursuers .had no hesitation in 
violating it, and Vailoo Tambi was found expiring 
with self-inflicted wounds. His brother, who was 
taken with him, was conveyed to Quilon and 
hanged. 

His dead body was stripped, taken to Trivanda- 
patani, and exposed upon a gibbet. “This pro¬ 
ceeding, though said to have been the act of the 
rajah, was strongly Censured by the Governor- 
General, who held that the Resident had made 
himself responsible, by neither preventing the 
exposure nor proclaiming his disapprobation. The 
ends of justice were served when the dewan ceased 
to exist; and the attempt to carry punishment 
further was, as his lordship remarked, repugnant 
to humanity and the principles of civilised govern¬ 
ment.'^ 

Long ere this retribution came to pass, Captain 
Foote, of H.M.S. Piedmoniaise (a French prize), 
had destroyed indiscriminately every vessel, of 
whatever size or description, at Quilon, among 
which there were doubtless many belonging to the 
Arabs. 

The pacification of Travancore seemed to be 
complete, yet scarcely two years elapsed ere the new 
dewan was suspected of following in the footsteps 
of the wretched Vailoo Tambi. The subsidy was 
not forthcoming, bttt indications of a new plot for 
war and bloodshed were found; hence, Lord Minto 
resolved to enforce a clause of the treaty of 1805, 
by which it was provided, that on the fiiSure of any 
portion of the conditions by the '^vancorians, the 
British Government had the right of assuming tfie 
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management of their country; and the necessity for 
this had become so apparent, that the rajah himself 
is supposed to have secretly requested it. 

Similar treatment was applied to the Rajah of 
Cochin, whose government is still a sort of feudal 
despotism, such as prevailed in the other states into 
which the western coast of the peninsula was 
divided, before the invasion and conquest by Tip- 
poo. The rajah had few privileges beyond those of 
the NdzirSf or nobles, except the right of calling on 
them for military service in time of war, and col¬ 
lecting some trifling tolls and duties. 

The Dewan of Cochin was undoubtedly impli¬ 
cated in the Travancore insuirection, and the same 
security against the recurrence of such conduct j 
became necessary. The whole expenses of the late ‘ 
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war were levied from the two rajahs, in the pnapor- 
tion of two-thirds from Travancore and one-thfrd 
from Cochin. It has been supposed tha^the tinion 
of these two rajahs, or rather that of their dewans, 
in an insurrection, which both must have known to 
be, eventually, hopclcs.*} and desperate, must have 
had some secret and strong provocation, unknown 
now, and that the rigid extortion of payment for 
troops which these two princes held to be unno<%s- 
sary, and which both alleged to be an intoletable 
burden, was equally a violation of justice and of 
good policy. 

And now, during the fighting in Travancore, the 
troubles of Lord Minto were greatly increased by 
j the remarkable quarrels which took place ^mong 
‘ the officials at Madras. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

« 

THE DISSENSIONS AT MADRAS.—MUTINY OF THE ARMY.—ITS CAUSES AND CONCLUSION. 


Sir George Barlow, who, as Governor-General, 
had carried his system of economy, with regard 
to the army, somewhat too far, was now, as 
Governor of Madras, still more intent upon mean 
and unwise saving and reduction among all classes 
of the Company's servants. Sir John Cradock, 
having been recalled after the mutiny at Vellore, 
was succeeded as commander-in-chief by General 
Hay Macdowall, a fiery and impetuous Cell, who, 
in 1776, had been a subaltern in the Fraser Higli- 
landers, and, in 1779, a captain in the Black Watch, 
during the war in America. Sir John Cradock 
had held a seat ot council. Botli offices became 
vacant by his recall; but the Directors thought 
proper to confer only one on his successor; and 
Macdowall was the last man in India to submit 
tamely to what he deemed an insult and injustice ; 
and having failed in his appeal to the Directors, he 
wrote to Sii George Barlow, asserting that their 
conduct had placed him in a position so extra¬ 
ordinary, so unexampled and degrading, that the 
most painful emotions had been excited ; and now, 
embittered by his own grievance, when the officers 
under his command became loud in their com¬ 
plaints of the sordid retrenchments to which they 
were, subjected, he encouraged, rather than 
recessed, them; so a mutinous spirit began fast 
to pervade all ranks. 


Colonel John Munro, the quartermaster-general, 
had been directed to draw up a report (diming the 
government of Lord William Bentinck) upon the 
eligibility of abolishing a monthly allowance, which 
had been granted to officers commanding native 
corps, known as “ tentage,” for the provision of 
camp equipage. In his report on this subject, the 
colonel expressed an opinion advocating the aboli¬ 
tion of this allowance, which he described as a 
system that “ placed the interest and duty of 
the officers in direct opposition to each other and 
after the transmission of this report to Calcutta, in 
obedience to instructions from the Supreme Court 
there, Sir George Barlow, to whom they were most 
congenial, abolished “ the tent contract ” by a 
general order, in May, 1808. 

A copy of the quartermaster-general’s memorial 
became in some way public, and all officers who 
had enjoyed this necessary perquisite were so in¬ 
dignant, that they presented a formal charge against 
him to General Macdowall, accusing him of “ con¬ 
duct unbecoming the character of an officer and 
gentleman, for having, in his proposed plan for the 
abolition of the tent contract, latjfly held by officers 
commanding native corps,,made use of false and 
infamous insinuations, thereby (such were the words) 
tending to injure our characters as officers, and 
otherwise injurious to our reputations as gentlemen.*' 
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Twenty-four officers signed this charge, and upon 
these grounds, General Macdowall placed Colonel 
Munro ui^der arrest The latter addressed a letter 
to the Chief Secretary of Government, which, as in 
duty bound, he enclosed under cover to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, who refused to forward the appeal, 
saying that it was a question purely military, and 
which rested on his own judgment, and that he 
would not compromise the position in which he 
was placed. 

“ The present attempt to make a reference to a 
civil governor was unexampled,” he said, “and 
could not be sufficiently reprobated, as striking a 
blow at the root of military authority. He had the 
uncontrolled and inalienable right of judging of 
the conduct of every officer under his command, 
and could not but view the present application as 
extremely indelicate and disrespectful.” 

Upon this, Munro appealed to the government 
direct, saying that he should never have taken this 
step had the subject been purely military, as the 
commander-in-chief was pleased to state. He 
was, however, placed under arrest The Madras 
Government ordered his release; and with all his 
rage and reluctance, the general did not venture to 
disobey; but in returning the colonel his sword, he 
did so under protest, and look the only revenge in 
his power, of issuing a general order, in which, on 
the 25th of January, 1809, he look leave of the 
Madras army, and appended thereto—on the very 
day he put to sea—a severe reprimand, whicli 
could only be read when he was far from the 
spot* 

This document stated that the conduct of 
Colonel Munro, in making a direct appeal to the 
civil power, “being destructive of subordination, 
subversive of military discipline, a violation of the 
sacred rights of the commander-in-chief, and hold¬ 
ing out a most dangerous example to the service, 
Lieutenant-General Macdowall, in support of the 
dignity of the profession, and his own station and 
character, felt it incumbent on him to express 
his strong disapprobation of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mimro’s unexampled proceedings, and considered 
it a solemn duty upon him to reprimand Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro, in General Orders.” 

General Macdowall had not yet resigned the 
command^it is supposed for the purpose of dis¬ 
charging du3 Parthian -shot; and it was generally 
understood &at he meant to send his resignation 
from Negapatam or froni Ceylon: but as soon as 
this act of defiance to-.the civil government was 
made known to Sir Oiorge Barlow, he caused 

* Edinburgh Ann» t6xo; Disturbances at Madras." 
by Rob. Southey. 


signals to be made to recall the vessel^ with the 
intention of instantly removing the angry general 
from command; but the signals were unseen, or 
unheeded, and the ships bore away into the Indian 
Sea, and Macdowall was doomed never to learn 
the censure that was intended him; for the Lady 
Dundas^ Indiaman, in which he sailed, with several 
other officers, perished, with six ships in her com¬ 
pany, in a violent hurricane off the Mauritius.* 

The deputy-adjutant-general, Major Boles, in 
absence of his senior, was in duty bound to dis¬ 
seminate the order, and did so, for which he was, 
unjustly, suspended by the governor. On this 
Colonel Cuppage, the adjutant-general, honourably 
informed the latter that he, and not Major Boles, 
was the responsible person; whereupon Sir George 
Barlow, without removing thq, suspeTision of the 
major, immediately suspended the colonel—adding 
blunder to blunder. The pernicious effect of all this 
was, that Major Boles was regarded by his brother 
officers as a persecuted man, and from that time a 
struggle between the government and the army 
became inevitable, and could only be terminated 
by one or other giving way; though there is but 
little doubt that the troops, had they chosen, might 
have dictated their own terms. 

A number of officers of the Madras army drew 
up and circulated for signatures a memorial to 
Lord Minto, repeating their grievances, and con¬ 
demning the treatment which their commander-in- 
chief had received from the civil authorities. They 
also drew up a flattering address to the suspended 
adjutant-general. This was deemed downright 
mutiny by the Madras Government; and on the 
ist of May, 1809, another general order was issued,' 
censuring the circulators of the offensive documents, 
removing some from their particular commands, 
and suspending others altogether. 

At the head of those suspended was Viscount 
Doneraile’s son, the Hon. Colonel St. Leger, who 
had recently terminated the war in Travancore, 
but who died a major-general in 1823; Colonels 
Cuppage and Chalmers; Majors Thomas Boles 
and John De Morgan; Captains James Grant and 
Josiah Marshall; all—or most of lltem-srto proceed 
to Britain. ^ 

Major Conway was appointed adjutant-general, 
vice Cuppage; Captain P. Vans Agnew to be 
his deputy, vice Boles; Lieutenant Patullo was 
to command the Body-guard, Captain Grant; 
Major Sir John Sinclair, Bart, (of Ihinbeath), to 
have charge of the arsenal at Fort St George; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Couron, of his Majesty’s 
Royal Regiment to command the garrison. Th^ 

* Scats Mag.y 1^0^ 
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■orders were signed by Major-General Gowdie, 
commanding the army. 

What made all these measures more unjusti¬ 
fiable was, that the officers punished were made 
acquainted at the same moment with the charge and 
sentence; they were not brought to a coun-martial, 
and those who maintained their innocence were 
not permitted to prove it. 

In other ways the personal vindictiveness of 
Earlow was shown. Major Boles liad never made 


Towards Lieutenant-Colonel Martin the same 
malevolence was displayed. He came to Madras 
in December, and took his passage in a ship 
j which was expected to sail on the 29th of January; 
: but he was ordered not to leave India, as the 
' Judge-Advocate-Gcneral requested Sir George 
I Barlow to detain him, as liis evidence was required 
; against Colonel Munro. Barlow, in his vacillation, 
told him that if he \\ould sign an apology he would 
be permitted to sad; but the officer received the 


his injuries a subject of reference to the army, or 
to any part of it; he liad never provoked the 
addresses, nor asked the relief they offered ; yet 
the alleged offence of the rest was unjustly visited 
on him. From Madras he was banished to Bengal, 
entailing upon him, as he alleged, great and inevi¬ 
table expense, when all his allowances were taken 
from him. Though in Bengal he continued to live 
in the same retired and inoffensive manner as at 
Madras, he was removed, per order, to the Danisli 
settlement of Serampore, on the western bank of 
die Hooghley, to prevent him having any intercourse 
with his brother-officers; and there lie remained 
until finally ordered to Britain. 

37 


message with contempt and scorn. Sir George 
Barlow withdrew the prohibition, and expressing 
regret for the inconvenience to which Colonel 
Martin had been subjected, ordered that he should 
be reimbursed for the loss of his passage; and that 
officer was got rid of for 1,000 star pagodas, paid 

out of the public treasury. 

'‘In this instance,continues Southey,^ “the 
Government showed a sense of justice in which it 
was wanting to Major Boles. Brft the vindictive 
disposition which it manifested every day received 
fresh provocations; for when the discontented 
officers perceived that in one instance the civil 
* FMh. Ann. 1810. 
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authority had l^ecn evidently in the wrong, they 
were enabled to deceive themselves, and give to 
the mutinous career in which they had em¬ 
barked a semblance of just and honourable pro¬ 
ceedings. Colonel Munro being the chief object 
of their dislike, tlicy shunned his society with the 
most studied marks of contempt. Captain Marshall, 
the secretary of the military board, who had frequent 
occasion Ij meet him on duty, avoided him upon 
all other occasions, as a man with whom it was 
disgraceful to hold communion: he was, therefore, 
dismissed from his situation, and ordered to 
Nizagapatam, 500 miles distant. The intentional 
insult could not be mistaken ; but tlicre was an 
arbitrary character in the punishment wliicli, tliough 
legal upon military i)rinciplcs, made it, ncvertliclcss, 
an odious act when it proceeded from the civil 
government. It was, however, ai)parcnt this time 
that the army were determined to try their strength 
against the governor, hoping either to induce the 
Court of Directors to .supersede him, or that they 
themselves, by repeated insults, should compel him 
to resign. Their hatred of Colonel Munro had now 
extended to Sir (ieorge Barlow, and they began, as 
tlic i)hrasc is, to ‘send liim to Coventry’ also. His 
invitations were unifonnly refused; and an ofheer 
belonging to an institution formed for tlic instruc¬ 
tion of young olTiccrs was expelled from the society 
of his fellows, because he had attended an enter¬ 
tainment given at the (lovernment House. An 
outrage liloj this could not be passed over; iuey 
were informed that, if they difl not immediately 
amend their conduct, they would be ordered to quit 
the institution and join their corps. They replied 
that the regulations of tlic service allowed to 
officers, in common with other gentlemen, the 
privilege of making choice of companions for their 
private society; and, as they did not choose to 
hold any further acquaintance with the gentleman 
in question, they held themselves justified in the 
measures they had taken. In consequence of this 
they were ordered to join their corps, because of 
tlieir irregular conduct. 

**Onc corps was ordered to Vellore, because 
Major Boles had dined at their mess, before 
he knew that his appearance there was offen¬ 
sive. Another, it was said, was threatened by 
General Gowdie, the new commander-in-chief, 
that they should be sent to one of the most 
distant stations, because the officers refused to 
dine with Sir George Barlow. These facts may 
have received their colouring from the heat or 
malice of party; but the impression which re¬ 
sults from a dispassionate perusal of the statements 
of both parties is, that there was a mutinous 


disposition on one side, and an arbitrary one on 
the other.” 

Sir George Barlow committed a serious blunder. 
In ignorance of the exact nature of the disaffec¬ 
tion, and the extent to whicli it had spread, the 
subsidiary force at Hyderabad was complimented 
at the expense of the rest of the army, for not 
taking any part in the movement against the civil 
autliorltics; but no sooner did this general order 
reach that garrison, than the compliment was 
resented as an insult, and a circular letter was 
addressed to the other officers of the Company’s 
service, assuring them, that they were not divested 
of those feelings which liad been excited through¬ 
out the service, adding, in a memorial to the 
governor, this sentence—“ Under these impres¬ 
sions we feel compelled to m^kc sonac efforts to 
avert the evil we sec impending, or what may be 
the ])ossible and probable consequences — the 
separation of the civil and military autlioritics, 
the destruction of all discipline and subordination 
among the natis’c troops, the ultimate loss of so 
large a portion of the British possessions in 
India, and the dreadful blow it will inflict on the 
mother country.” 

One hundred and fifty-eight officers of the 
Jaulnah and Hyderabad forces, signed this docu¬ 
ment, and “the possible and probable conse¬ 
quences,” so darkly hinted at, were not without 
having a startling effect. Through Colonel Mon- 
Iressor, commanding at Hyderabad, they demanded 
tlic repeal of the government order of the ist 
Ma}’, llic immediate restoration of tlic officers 
punislicd by it, tlie removal from the staff of all 
wlio had advised the late measures, and a general 
amnesty for all past proceedings. 

This was deemed the signal for rebellion, and 
committees of correspondence were immediately 
appointed at the different military stations, for 
the purpose of organising one great plan of resolute 
resistance; wliile a deputation was actually sent 
from the Bombay army, offering co-operation 
“ against the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of 
the Governor of Madras and his advisers.” 

At this alarming juncture, Lord Mir^to assured 
Sir George Barlow of his approval and firm 
support. 

The first act of open mutiny was committed at 
the seaport of Masulipatam, in the Northern Circars. 
The Madras European Regiment stationed. there 
had, for some time, evinced a very mutinous spirit; 
hence Lieutenant-Colonel innes, an officer of a 
resolute character, was appointed to take charge 
of it and command of the garrison; and the 
conduct of some of the officers on the evening 
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of his arrival was so obnoxious, that he applied 
for their Temoval, a measure openly resented by 
the rest. 

Three companies being ordered to do marine 
duty on board of our war ships in the Lay of 
Bengal, they refused to embark, the officers 
having persuaded their men that this was but a 
preliminary step to breaking u[) the regiment and 
turning it into the navy. Colonel Innes was 
seized, placed under arrest, and Major Storey 
assumed the command, on the plea that he did 
so to prevent worse consefiuences; and a manag¬ 
ing committee of the officers, to communicate 
further with the disaffected elsewhere, was formed. 
Sir John Malcolm was dispatched to Masnlij)atam; 
after various attempts to restore subordination, he 
returned to* report that “the only means of allay¬ 
ing the most dreadful calamities were to modify 
the orders of May ist, restore all the officers who 
had been suspended, and inform the army that 
its claim to the Bengal allowance would be laid 
before the Court of Directors.” 

This advice, if acted on, would have destroyed 
the civil power in India. Matters fast grew 
darker, and it was evident that the officers were 
bent on armed rebellion. A battalion at Hyder- 
iihad, when under orders for Goa, refused to 
march, on the plea, as -they plainly told Colonel 
Montressor, that their services might soon be 
wanted elsewhere. At tliis painful juncture the 
king’s troops remained faithful and firm. In order 
to ascertain who among the Company’s officers 
could be depended on, it was resolved to 
apply a test, in the form of a document, copies 
of wliich were sent to the commanders of stations, 
with instructions to rccjuire the signatures of all 
to it. Those who refused to sign were to be 
removed from their regiments to stations on the 
coast, there to remain till better times might allow 
of their being employed again; while the sepoys 
were to be instructed that the dispute was purely 
a personal and not a general affair. The royal 
troops were stationed so as to be a check upon 
those of the Company; but the test was not very 
successful,* and was openly declined by many of 
whose loyalty there could be no doubt. Out of 
1,300 officers, then on the strength of the Madras 
army, it was signed by only 150. 

The officers commanding in Tiavancorc, Mala¬ 
bar, and Canara, hesitated at first, from dread of 
the consequences, to offer it; and when Colonel 
Davis attempted to do so at Seringapatam, the 
European officers revolted at once. After driving 
the king’s troops out of the fort, they seized the 
treasury, drew up the bridges, loaded the guns, 


formed a committee of safety, sdnt out a detach¬ 
ment, which captured the sum of 30,000 pagodas 
on its way to the paymaster, and summoned to 
their assistance two battalions from Chitteldroog. 

There was nothing for it but fighting now. 

A squadron of H.M. 25th Dragoons, a native 
regiment of cavalry, and another of infantry, 
under Colonel Gibbs, set out from Bangalore for 
Seringapatam, to which place the two Chittel¬ 
droog battalions, under the command of Captain 
Macintosh, were on the march, which they con¬ 
tinued till they came in sight of the citadel, 
when, on beholding Gibbs’ cavalry, they were 
seized with a panic, and breaking, dispersed. , The 
revolters in the citadel having made a demon¬ 
stration in their favour, they all got in, save 200 or 
more, who were .sabred on the spot. During the 
night Gibbs’ camp was cannonaded, and a sortie 
was made upon liim, but repulsed; after which, 
Colonel Davis, though labouring under severe 
indisi)Osilion, took command of the loyal troops, 
and, aided by our Resident at the court of the 
Rajah, the Hon. Arthur Cole (son of Lord 
jMiniskillen), acted fearlessly. Tliis act of hos¬ 
tility at Seringapatam was almost the last on 
which the disaffected officers ventured, and doubt¬ 
ing their chances of success, they made their 
submission; for the government, to crush the re¬ 
bellion, Iiad determined to form an army of 
12,000 men, of wliom more than one-third should 
be European, and place it under Colonel Barry 
Close. That officer arrived at Hyderabad on the 
3rd August (before these troojis were mustered), 
where an obstinate resistance was expected. With 
some difficulty he made his way into the canton¬ 
ments, but becoming apprehensive of being made 
a prisoner, he withdrew to the residency. 

As soon as he did so, the committee of officers 
sent for the divisions at Jaulnali and in tlie 
Northern Circars. “The troops at the former 
place, at once obeying the summons, made two 
marches in advance, and those in the Circars were 
preparing to take the field, when the views of the 
officers at Hyderabad underwent a change, which 
they themselves, in a penitential letter to tlie 
Governor-General, attributed to a kind of sudden 
conversion, though tiiere is much reason to suspect 
that they were influenced as much by fear as by 
genuine repentance. . . . They signed the test, 
and began to preach submission, iy sending to the 
different stations of the army a circular, in which 
they entreated their brother-officers to lose no time 
in following their example.” 

When Lord Minto reached Madras, on the nth 
September, 1809, he found the rebellion subdued, 
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and he had only to take measures for punishing 
those who had taken a jiromincnt part in it. 
Lieutenant-Colonels Bell and Doveton, and Major 
Storey, were ordered for trial, with eighteen 
other officers, whose names were struck out of the 
amnesty. Colonel Bell was cashiered, and declared 
incapable of serving in any military capacity what¬ 
ever. The same sentence was passed on Major 
Store)-, and though he was recommended to mercy, 
it waa '.onfirmed. 

Colonel Doveton, in defence, maintained that 
he had only marched with the mutinous troops for 
the purpose of preventing greater evils, and was, 
therefore,^honourably acquitted. Major Boles was 
restored to the service, but, without si)ecial per¬ 
mission, was never more to set foot in India. 

With reference to these startling affairs at Madras, 
papers were called for in tlic House of Commons ; 
but no motion was founded on them. The con¬ 
duct of Sir George Barlow in the Court of Directors, 
was generally approved of, with two important 
exceptions—tlie one was the unjust susitension of 
Major Boles for circulating the order of his superior 
officer, General Macdowall; and the other, the 


unwise suspension of a number of officers, in an 
arbitrary manner, upon secret information, to which 
he should never have listened. In appointing a 
new commandcr-in-chicf, his exclusion from the 
council—tlie express grievance of the deceased 
Macdowall—was so strongly recognised, that one 
of the civil members was removed to make way for 
him. 

A motion for the recall of Sir George Barlow— 
though negatived in July, 18 ii—was renewed and 
carried at the end of the following year. 

The most clear, terse, and best of all comments 
on these remarkable disturbances will be found 
among the “Wellington Despatches,” in a letter 
written to Sir ] olin Malcolm by the Great Duke, 
dated from Badajoz, on the 3rd* of December, 
1809. ^ • 

Notwithstanding the local disturbances which 
have been related, the general peace of British 
India was not interrupted during the administration 
of Lord Minto, though many stirring and brilliant 
achievements took place in relation thereto. These 
were chiefly naval exploits, and expeditions for the 
reduction of the enemy’s settlements. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

CAPTUKli OF GOA, MACAO, ISLE OF FRANCE.—I’lIF. JIOLUCCAS. 


Whf.n Portugal was occupied by the invading 
armies of I'rancc, in accordance with instructions 
received from the Ministry, I^rd Minto ordered 
possession to be taken of her settlements in the 
East, a measure somewhat unnecessary with regard 
to Goa, where an arrangement, reserving the civil 
administration to the Portuguese, and assigning tlie 
military authority to Britain, had been previously 
m.ade. 

To effect a similar arrangement at ]\Iacao, an 
expedition sailed from Calcutta and Madras in the 
month of July, and arrived off that place on the 11 th 
of September, 1809. The Governor of Macao saw 
it with astonishment, and as he was without instruc¬ 
tions from Lisbon, refused to receive the sanction 
of the Viceroy of Goa for giving up the colony to 
Britain. Force was therefore emjfloycd, and our 
troops took possession, thus very nearly proxoking 
a war with the Chinese, wlio thought they had some 
right to be consulted in this matter, wliich led to a 
complete stoppage of our trade with China. 


The m'onth of May, in the following year, i8io, 
found the Isle of France blockaded by Captain Pyrn 
in the S/rtus, with the Ma^icietmc^ Iphigmia^ and the 
Ncrcide, under his orders. The last was a forty-four 
gun ship, commanded by Cajitain AVilloughby, who 
landed at Point du Diable, attacked Port Jacotel, 
where he stormed two strong batteries, followed by 
Lieutenant Deacon and a hundred blue-jackets from 
the Naxtde^ who burned the signal-post, spiked 
the guns, destroyed the carriages, and carried off 
the field-pieces and military stores. He distributed 
among the inhabitants certain proclamations, issued 
by Governor f'arqiihar, of the Isle of Roderigue, 
which sought to undermine their loyalty to the 
Emperor of France, after which he embarked, 
having suffered small loss ; but had he been taken 
with the proclamations on his person, he ran the 
risk of a death of ignominy. 

It was now determined to make a conquest of 
the Isle of France, and the expedition, to which 
each of the three presidencies contributed, anciiorcd 
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on the 29th of November, 1810, in Grand Baye, near 
the north-east extremity of the isle, and about 
fifteen miles from its capital, Port Louis. 

The troops were commanded by Major-General 
Abercrombie, and the fleet by Admiral Bertie, 
whose squadron consisted of eighteen sail, armed 
with 604 guns; making up, with transports and 
other vessels, seventy sail in all. The troops, 
marines, seamen, and gunners, to the number of ^ 
11,000 men, were landed on the same day without 
loss or delay, and the advance at once began into 
the interior of that beautiful isle, with the descrip¬ 
tion of which the delightful romance of Bernardin 
St. Pierre has made most readers so familiar. 

The French governor w'as able only to muster 
about 2,000 Ewrojjeans, and some bands of undis¬ 
ciplined and halfarmed creoles and slaves. 'I’he 
troops immediately commenced active operations, 
while the squadron watched their movements, and 
landed all supplies when nece.ssary. General de 
Caen ventured to make a stand in an advantageous 
position from the capital, and was not driven from 
it till lie had inflicted some loss. Preparations were 
then made to assault the town by Lind, while Admiral 
liertic .sliould bombard it by sea; but the governor 
offered to capitulate, and, o\^ing to the ad\-anced 
.state of the season, obtained favourable terms. 

"Jlie strength of the; isle had l^ecn greatly over¬ 
rated, and the conquest of it was made by a force 
so overpowering, that, if tlic lionotir was small the 
jwofit was great. It became a British colony, and 
as such has ever since remained. 

With the island, there fell into our hands an 
immense quantity of stores and valuable merchan¬ 
dise, six large frigates, and thirty-one sail of oilier 
vessels, with 200 i)icccs of ordnance in batter)’, 
'fhe peculiarly favourable position of the Isle of 
France jdaced it, beyond all question, as a valuable 
acquisition to Britain. If jirojicrly defended, it is 
almost impregnable, save to such a combined force 
by land and sea as no power could bring against il 
in secret. It possesses the only harbour refuge 
within a vast extent of ocean, embracing the whole 
range of the African continent, Ceylon, and India, 
sweeping^ round by Borneo, the Kastern Arcliipc- 
lago and New Holland, and finishing the comjiass 
with the illimitable Southern Sea, situated in a 
direct line homeward from India and China, and 
with but a slight deviation from the colonics in New 
Holland. Thus its position must ever be deemed 
extremely valuable for the facilities which its har¬ 
bourage offers for the repair of d.imagcs to shipping. 
It was confirmed to Britain by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1814.* 

* Grant’s Mauritius, "Pridham’s “Colonial ICmpirc,” &-c. 


The settlements of the Dutch, who, by compul¬ 
sion rather than desire, had become the allies of 
Napoleon in Europe, were the next objects of 
attack by Lord Minto. 

Our naval commander-in-chief in the East Indies 
having been directed to put the island of Java and 
all the enemy’s ])orts in the Moluccas under strict 
blockade, ordered Captain Edward Tucker, in the 
Dover (forty-four guns), to proceed to Amboyna, 
where he was joinc<l by the ContwalHs (seventy- 
four) and the Dutch sloO])-ofwar, Mandarine^ which 
she had taken in battle. With these ships, and a 
body of the Madias Europeans, he succeeded in 
taking the island by surprise. Having all his boats 
launched with the troops in them, he k<j^t them at 
the sides of the ships most remote from the enemy, 
and getting under weigh, pretended to stand out 
to sea; but by skilfully keeping the sails lifting, he 
managed that the ships should drift into the very 
place where he intended to make tlic landing. On 
passing this, w'ithin tw’o cables’ length, he suddenly 
cast off the boats, which were crov.’dcd with boldicrs, 
seamen, and marines, under Captains Court and 
Philips, who pulled steadily inshore, while the ships 
o[)cncd 111)011 the batteries a cannonade, whicli 
lasted for two hours and a half. 

Meanwhile, the small-arm men advancing, 
stormed the heights commanding Portuguese Bay, 
into which the squadron immediately proceeded 
and came to anchor. Next morning the guns of 
tlic batteries ca])turcd on llie heights were turned 
ii])on the town, when the governor, intimidated by 
the bombardment on the one hand, and the vigour 
of the attack on the other, cajfitulatcd, with 1,300 
Dutch and Malay soldiers. Thus, on the 17th of 
JAbruaiy, iSio, was Amboyna again under the 
British flag, and the massacre perpetrated there, as 
related in the earlier annals of the Compan)', in 
some measure was avenged. The Dutch soldiers 
were sent to Java—a very strange policy, as we were 
about to attack it—but the Governor of Ambo)’na 
was brought before a court-martial, and paid the 
penally of his treason, or timidity, with his life. 
The Malays were enlisted into the Comp.any’s 
service. Amboyna was the residence of the Dutch 
governor of the Moluccas; .and with the island, were 
taken or destroyed, seven vessels of war and 
forty-three sail of other kinds; while tlic boats of 
the DovcKy up to the 22nd of Januar)-, captured no 
less than twenty Dutch gunl^ats, with from eight 
guns and sixty men on board 10 one gun and five 
men. The Bandas, Tcniatc and other isles of the 
group were speedily taken, till the only settlement 
that remained to the Dutch in the Eastern Archi- 
I pclago was Java. 
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Ternate was taken by Captain Tucker, with the 
Madras Europeans, his marines, and the newly- 
enlisted Amboyna corps. 

On the 25th of August he arrived off the 
island of Ternate, which is only about ten 
miles in diameter, and contains a volcanic peak 
nearly 6,000 feet in height, which often dis¬ 
charges flames, and on the warm slopes of whicli 
cotton, rice, and tobacco arc cultivated. The winds 
were light and baffling, and thus he was unable to 


cut down and piled across it. Turning to the* 
right, they followed the course of a rivulet which 
led to the beach, and brought them, about ten 
o’clock, within 800 yards of the fort before they 
were di.scovcrcd. Disregarding a smart fire of 
grape and musketry, they rushed forward, escaladed 
the walls, and carried the fort. On the following 
morning, the combined operations of the detach- 
inent and frigate overj)Owercd the other defences 
of the bay, and by evening the town and island 



land till the 2Sih, wlien 170 men were sent ashore 
in the night to surprise the forts whi('h guarded a 
bay; but they were re-embarked, as the difficullies 
of the ai>proach frustrated the scheme. “ I'.arly 
in the morning they were again put on shore, 
and while a frigate engrossed the allention of the 
enemy, they proceeded unobserved to an eminence 
supposed to command the fort of Kayomaira, the 
principal Dutch post. They arrived on tlic hill at 
noon, but, to their great vexation, they found the 
fort was screened from their view by an intervening 
forest. They then endeavoured to proceed by an 
inland route, but after incessant exertion through¬ 
out the day, it was found impossible to disencum¬ 
ber the path of the immense trees that had been 


surrendered. Few ( asuallies Impaired the exulta¬ 
tion of tlie victors.” •• 

Captain 'W'. .A. Montague, in the Conmallh, 
attacked, witli success, the fort of Boolo Combo, in 
the fine isle of Cclcbc.s, the mountain ridges of 
which, when viewed from the sea, present, in many 
quarters, so bold an outline, as they tower above 
the rich grassy plains below. He spiked the guns, 
drove out the troops with pike and bayonet; after 
which three of his boats, under Lieutenant Vidal, 
boarded and cut out a brig from under the guns of 
the llutch foil of Manj^a, ^nd she was found to 
be laden with turtle, and sago, all of which 
were greatly needed by his ship’s company. On 

• Mill. 
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the 2nd of March, iSio, Lieutenant Peachy (after¬ 
wards Viscount Selsey), of the same ship, captured 
with her boats a Dutch fourteen-gun brig, with the 
loss of only four men wounded, while that of the 
evenly was one officer killed and twenty men 
wounded. 

In June, Captain Tucker approached the Dutch 
fort of Goronoletto, in the bay of Tommine, on the 
north side of Celebes, where coffee is extensively 
cultivated. 'I'he colours of Holland were flying 
on the ramparts, but no Dutch officer was 
])resent; and he found that the whole settlement 
was held by the native sultan, and his two sons, 
who bore commissions under the Dutch, with 
w'hom the former consented to dissolve all conncc- 


» 
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without dishonour,” as the place was strongly for- 
tihed, defended by 70® men iil*“commanding 
batteries, well armed with artillery. 

Night was chosen for the attack, and at a time 
when the howling of the wind and the hiss of the 
falling rain united to conceal the sounds of an 
approach. The landing was effected within a 
hundred yards of a ten-gun battery, W'hich was 
stormed in reverse by Captain Keenah and Lieu¬ 
tenant Carew, without once snapping a flint. The 
garrison being made prisoners and secured, the 
party, with the assistance of a guide, pushed on 
to capture the castle of P.elgica, where, through 
tlie gloom, and on the gusty wind, a bugle was 
; heard rousing the troops to arms. 



’1VIM-; OF JAVAN tsb. 


lion, and quietly acknowledge the supremacy of 
the King of Great Britain ; the whole trade of the 
island, which is estimated at 75,000 s(iuare miles 
in extent, was thrown oi)cn to Billish shii)ping. 

Manado (with Fort Amsterdam), the most 
northern settlement on the isle, where opium, Bengal 
stuffs, and steel were exchanged for gold, was 
given up in the same manner; and Captain (after¬ 
wards Sir Christopher) Cole, in the Caroline (thirty- 
six), with- all the disposable men of the Madias 
European Infantry, was dispatched to assist 
Captain Tucker, whose operations in the Moluccas 
had now become so extensive as to require support. 
The Piedvwntaise, frigate, Captain Foote, and the 
Barracoufay eighteen-gun brig, Captain Keenah, 
were under his orders; and witli less than 250 
men, he landed and reduced Bandaneira, the chief 
of the Spice Islands, “ a conquest achieved under 
difficulties from which many miglit have retreated 


'I'hc .scaling-ladders were reared against the 
walls, and the outer pentagon was won. Then the 
Dutch, hurrying to the walls, opened fire; but 
unchecked and undaunted, our small-arm men 
captured the outworks in such rapid succession, 
that the enemy had not time given them to fire a 
single cannon. The darkness, the storm, and tlic 
suddcnnc.ss of the assault, multiplied the force and 
number of the attacking foe; and ilie garrison of 
the castle fled through the gateway in terror and 
precipitation, leaving the commandant and Um dead 
men behind them, with two officers and thirty men 

prisoners. 

\\ 1 ien day dawned, the Union Jack was floating 
i over Belgica, and other sea-rk fences were visible 
far down below, at the feet of the stormers. The 
Dutch tricolour fluttered out on Fort Nassau, and 
its guns opened on our shijiiiing- Then, leaving a 
guard in Bclgicn, Captain Cole descended with his 
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ladders to storm it, on which the governor capitu¬ 
lated, giving up 700 troops, besides militia, as 
prisoncry of war, with 120 pieces of cannon. The 
capture of this island was another heavy blow to 
the commerce of the enemy; and its reduction, 
under such circumstances, justly won for Captain 
Cole the Order of the Bath.* 

Nothing in Lord Minto’s career as (jovernor- 
(icneral w>jn him so much eclat as the conquest of 
the Moluccas and of Java, which became subject 


to France, when Holland was overrun by the 
French. 

“ An empire,” says Auber, using the words of 
Lord Minto, which for two centuries had con¬ 
tributed to the power, prosperity, and grandeur of 
one of the principal and most respected states of 
J'lurope, was wrested from the short usurpation of the 
French crown, and converted, from a seat of hostile 
machinations and commercial competition, into an 
augmentation of British power and prosperity.” * 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
coN(ji;f.st of java and its dependkncies. 


Whtlk the armament for Java was in ])rc])aration, 
some fighting took place at sea in the summer of 
1811. 

Three French frigates, well officered, manned, 
and equipped, and crowded with troops, had sailed 
from Brest, on the 2nd of February, witli the view 
of supporting the French settlements in the 
Mauritius, off wliich tliey arrived on the 7th of 
May, only to find the British colours flying on a” 
the forts. At this crisis, they were in great distress 
for want of water, after llicir long voyage, and in 
search of this necessary, tlic Commodore Roque¬ 
fort bore.away for Madagascar. 

Off the high bold headland of ]\Iarofototro, llie 
extreme southern point of that island, he was met, 
on the 20th, by Captain C. M. Schomberg, in tlie 
Asfren (thirty-six), liaving under his orders Ca])tain 
Ilillyer, with the/*/’A’/^c(tliirly-six), Captain Losack, 
with the Galatea (thirty-two), and Captain do Rippe, 
with the RacchorsCy cighlecn-giin sloop. 

The winds being so light and baftling as often to 
make the loose canvas flap against the masts, tlie 
ships could not come within range of cacli other 
till late in the afternoon; and in the action whicli 
ensued, the Galatea and Phoebe suffered greatly 
from their accidental position with regard to the 
enemy. 

One of their sliips lay on tlic larboard-quarter of 
the former and abreast of the latter, which was 
astern of the Pluxbe. The other two were on each 
quarter of the Galatea; and the fight was main¬ 
tained thus, till the Astrea and Racehorse caught a 
breeze, which brought them into action. By this 
time the Galatea was so cut up as to be quite 

• Brenton’s Nav. Hist.,” &c. 


unmanageable, with her fore and mizen-topmasts 
hanging over her .side \ and with her the action 
ceased about eight in the evening. Schomberg, 
supported vigorously by the Pheebe and Racehorse^ 
followed up their advantages, and soon compelled 
M. Roquefort to surrender; and a second frigate 
which came to his aid soon ceased firing, and as 
darkness had set in, hung out a h'ght in token 
of submission; but perceiving tlin . from the 
disabled state of the Galatea, the oilier sliips could 
not give immediate chase, slic set all sail and 
escaped. 

I'ill two in the morning she was chased by the 
Astrea and Pluebc, when Captain Schomberg, on 
considering tliat the Galatea had signalled for 
assistance and required it much, and that the cap¬ 
tured flagship (having only two officers and five 
men as a prize crew on board) might escape, lie 
returned to secure her. She proved to be La 
Renommee, of forty eighleen-poiindcrs, having on 
board 470 men, 200 of whom were soldiers. Her 
losses were heavy, but never ascertained. The 
Galatea had seventy-eight shots in her hull, many 
of them under water; and though short of her 
complement, had more killed and wounded than 
all our other ships together. The total casualties 
were no. 

Captain Schomberg now dispatched Captain de 
Rippe, in the Racehorse, to summon the settlement 
of Tamatave, a town surrounded by palisades, 
on the east coast of Madagascar, w'hich the French 
had recently taken from Britain. On arriving off 
the port, he found in it Im, Nereidc, one of the shijis 
with which the squadron had so recently fought. 

• “ Rtse and Progress of British Power in India.'t 
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Reporting this circumstance to Captain Schomberg, 
that officer came off the port on the 24th of May, 
and found the enemy prepared for resistance. The 
shoals with which the port is surrounded being 
numerous and intricate, and having no one on 
board who could act as pilot, he prudently sum¬ 
moned the ship and garrison to surrender, and by 
granting them liberal terms, the demand was com¬ 
plied with. 

He also received over a dctacliment of H.M. 
22nd Regiment, which had garrisoned the place 
previous to its sudden capture. Captain Schom¬ 
berg, having thus captured two out of the three 
frigates with which his little squadron liad been 
engaged, and retahen a British settlement, returned 
to his station at Hie Isle of France. 

By this tHuc tlig Java expedition was ready, 
and at sea; for Lord Minto, having resolved to 
superintend the operations in person, caused delay. 
The naval commanders found several difficulties to 
be overcome, and a considerable want of alertness 
was sliown liy them at Mauritius, Amboyna, 
'I'ernate, and elsewhere; thus it seemed not im¬ 
probable tliat, but for the intelligence of Mr. (aftcr- 
ivards Sir Stamford) Raflles, and the determination 
of Lord Minto not to be impeded by the doubts of 
the admirals, the undertaking might have been 
deferred till tlic following.ycar—perhaps for ever— 
as the French and Dutch would make the greatest 
efforts to pour in reinforcements and supplies for 
the garrisons already there. 

In pursuance of his great object, Lord Minto 
had proceeded to Madras on llie 9th of March, 
iSi I. 

'I'hc military forces destined for this scn ice were 
jilaccd under the command of Sir Samuel Achmuty; 
and the fleet, under Rear-Admiral the Hon. R. 
Stopford, assembled in Madras Roads. It con¬ 
sisted of four linc-of-battle ships, fourteen frigates, 
seven sloops of war, eight Company’s cruisers, with 
fifty-seven transports and some gunboats, making 
one hundred sail in all. 

The first division of troops destined for this con¬ 
quest (of which an elaborate account was written 
by Major .William Thorn, the Deputy Quarter¬ 
master-General), under Colonel Rollo (Jillespic, 
sailed on the iStli of April, with the convoy of 
Captain Cole, in the Carolwe, thirty-six guns. The 
second division followed in a week after, under the 
command of Major-General Welherall, conducted by 
the Hon. Captain Pellcw, in the Phaeton^ thirty-eight 
guns. 

On the day after their departure, a hurricane 
drove on .shore the DoiicTy and every other vessel 
that remained with her in Madras Roads. These 


two divisions suffered only from the skirts of the 
tempest, and on the i8th of May reached the 
harbour of Pulo-Pcnang, in Prince of Wales’s 
Island. 

Lieutenant-General Achmuty had arrived in the 
Akbar frigate on the 13th, and sailed for Molucca, 
to which place Lord Minto was conveyed in the 
Modesie frigate, commanded by his son, the Hon. 
Captain Elliot (afterwards Rear-Admiral, and 
General of the Scottish Mint), and on the 24th the 
whole fleet sailed for Molucca, where they found 
the Bengal troops already encamped on the 
shore. 

One of the first acts of Lord Minto, after his ar¬ 
rival, was to cause the instruments of lorluVe which 
had been used by the Dutch to be publicly burned. 
Among them were the rack, the wheel, and many 
other instruments of torture, but too well known to 
the unhappy people whom they governed. 

The possession of Molucca has ever been found 
of the first importance to our Indian and China 
trade, the straits being only sixteen miles wide, 
and the best channel of intercourse between the 
Bay of Bengal, the Chinese seas, and the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

The lateness of the period at which the expedi¬ 
tion reached Molucca was the source of some 
anxiety, as the favourable monsoon was nearly 
over; and a question arose as to which of two 
passages should be followed in the voyage towards 
Java, Immediate detennination was necessary. 
The choice lay between the northern course, round 
Borneo, which, from the little known of the naviga¬ 
tion of those seas, was deemed the only practicable 
one for a fleet; but how the dangers of the Barta- 
lore passage—where only one ship could pass at a 
lime—were to be avoided, no one could suggest. 
Mr. Raffles strongly recommended the south-west 
passage,' between Caramala and Borneo, slaking his 
reputation on the success that must attend it. 

To this the naval authorities were opposed ; but 
TiOrd Minto Ixid such perfect faith in the local 
knowledge and good judgment of Mr. Raffles, that 
he embarked again in his son’s ship, the Modestly 
and led the way on Raffles’ sole responsibility, and 
the result was entirely successful, though once the 
fleet was in imminent danger, from a sudden squall 
of wind and rain, which drove many of tlie ships 
into shoal water, where some of them struck the 
ground in a heavy sea; but the bottom being soft 
and muddy, they escaped without damage, and 
at two j).m., on Sunday, the 4th of August, the ex¬ 
pedition came to anchor in the Bay of Batavia. 
When at Molucca the military force was reported 
thus;— 
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Native N.C.O.& 


European forces 

Officers, officers. 

200 - 

privates. 

5.M4 

Total. 

5.344 

Native forces. 

,. 124 

123 

5i530 

5.777 

Pioneers and Lasc.ais 

324 

• • • 

>23 

• • • 

10,674 

11,121 

839 


The total strength was 11,960.* Of these 1,200 
were left behind sick, and 1,500 more became ill 
on landing at Java, where the troops went ashore, 
on the evening of their arrival, at the village 
of Chillingching, a spot which the enemy had left 
unguarded, and which lies ten miles eastward of 
the city of Batavia. 

The European troops were H.M. 14th, 59th, 
69tTJ, 7Sth (Highland), 89th Regiments, and the 
Madras I^nginccrs. 

Colonel Gillcs[)ic, with the advanced brigade, 
moved forward towards the enemy’s cantonments 
at Wcitevredin, from wliich they retired to a strong 
liosition two miles in front of Cornelis. ICvcry 
hour tlic men were falling sick; the cause of tliis 
was not the climate of Java, but the disgusting 
(juarters afforded to them on board the hired 
transports; and yet Java has been called “the 
storehouse of disease," and justly so, for Sir Stam¬ 
ford RafHes tells us that in twenty-two years the 
mortality was more than a million of souls.t Yet, 
as they marched on, our soldiers were struc'k !>y 
the wonderful luxuriance of nature in the land they 
had come to conquer. There innumerable flowers 
bloom in per])etiial succession throughout tlic year, 
filling the air with delicious fragrance. The myrtle 
and the rose, and a great variety of flowering trees 
and shrubs, then unknown to botanists, were 
growing wild; and in the mountainous tracts the 
raspberry, peaches, and Chinese pears, were seen 
growing wild also. And in the groves were also 
observed clusters of the great bat of Java, hanging 
from the branches head downwards, or taking 
wing at limes, with their young ones clinging to 
their breasts. 

From where the troops halted, the eye could 
roam over an uninterrupted range of lofty mouii-1 
tains, varying in their elevation above the level of 
the sea, from five thousand to twelve thousand feet, 
and all more or less of volcanic origin, and in many 
])laces covered with magnificent forests of teak, and 
groves of cocoa palm. 

On the 7th of August the advanced guard 
crossed the Augale river by a bridge of boats and 
halted. The pipes which supplied the city of 
Bativia with fresh water were cut, the bridge over 
the river was destroyed, and the store-houses, full 
of spices had been set on fire-by the retreating 

• Thorn's "Conquestof J-iva." + "Historyof 


enemy. Batavia was then summoned, and as such 
of the inhabitants as the French had not driven 
away were eager to surrender, there was no diffi¬ 
culty in taking quiet possession of the city. 

As it was fully expected that the French and 
Dutch, under General Jansens—to whom Napoleon 
had specially entrusted the defence of Java—would 
make a resolute stand at Weltevredin, the army 
began its march against that place on the loth, and 
from thence towards Cornelis, their second posi¬ 
tion, which was one of great strength, and covered 
by two villages. It was also defended by an 
abatis of felled trees, and manned by 3,000 of 
their best troops, with four horse artillery guns, 
under General Jumclle. 

He received Gillcsj)ie’s advance with showers of 
grape and musketry, and set the villages in flames 
wlien he found himself compelled to fall back, 
on our brigadier turning his left flank, a move¬ 
ment in which a detachment of the 89th, and the 
grenadiers of the Ross-shire Highlanders, greatly 
distinguished themselves. Charging with the 
bayonet tliroiigh smoke and flame, they drove 
out the Dutch infantry and captured the cannon. 
The whole brigade then pushed on, and the enemy 
were compelled to fly for shelter under the cannon 
of Cornelis. Our loss was trifling; but that of the 
enemy was 500 men, including Brigadier Alberti, 
wlio was dangerously wounded. 

In the arsenal at \VcUevredin were found 300 
pieces of cannon, and a vast amount of the muni¬ 
tion of war. 

The time between liic loth and 20th of August 
was occupied in tlic jircparalion of batteries against 
Cornelis. This work was a level parallelogram, of 
1,600 yards in length and 900 in breadth, having 
a broad and deep river running on one side, with 
ditches dug round the other three. The older fort of 
Cornelis stood also on the bank of the river, and to 
it General Daendels, the jiredecessor of Jansens, had 
added six strong redoubts (mounted with guns), 
which commanded and supported each other. The 
space within was defended by traverses and para¬ 
pets, intended as a cover for tlie musketry while 
the great guns fired over them. The .whole was 
defended by 5,000 men. Besides the outward 
ditches, small canals had been cut in different 
directions, within this fortified position, which 
General Jansens confidently supposed would defy 
the whole strength of Lord Minto, till the rainy 
season would render it impossible to occupy either 
camps or trenches, and cause such sickness as to 
compel a retreat 

Jansens also held an entrenched camp, the flanks 
of which were protected by the Sloken and Batavia 
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rivers. 1 The former was fordable, but with diffi¬ 
culty, and \vas defended by powerful batteries and 
redoubts; and there was a strong work on the 
British side of that river to protect the only bridge 
left standing. Between the two rivers, the trenches 
were protected by strong redoubts, and the inec[uali- 
ties of the ground concealed their actual strength. 
In front and rear this camp was protected both by 
art and nature. The circumference of the lines 
was nearly five miles, and they were armed with 2S0 
pieces of cannon. Seldom in the annals of their 
wars hatl the British found a more troublesome 
place to attack ; and the season did not permit 
of regular approaches. 

“To carry the works by assault was the alterna¬ 
tive, and on that I decided,” says Sir Samuel 
Achmuly, in his d(;$palch to Lord Minto. “ In 
.lid of this measure, I erected some batteries to 
disable the principal redoubts, and for two days 
kept up a Iieavy fire from twenty eigliteen-poundcrs, 
and eight mortars and liowitzers. Their execution 
was great; and I had tlic pleasure to find that 
though answered at the commencement of each 
day by a far more numerous artillery, we daily 
silenced their nearest batteries, considerably dis¬ 
turbed e'N’cry part of their position, and were 
cvidenily superior in our fire.” * 

At dawn, on the 26th, the^assault was to be made, 
under the guidance of the gallant Rollo Gillespie. 
Late on the preceding night, he mustered tlie 
column of attack in silence. He had with him the 
infantry of the advance, the grenadier companies 
of all the line regiments, and was supported hy 
Colonel Gibbs, with the 59th, and the 4th Battalion 
of Bengal Volunteers. Witli these troops he was 
to surprise the redoubt beyond tlic Slokcn, to cross 
the bridge over the stream with the fugitives, and 
then assault the redoubts within the lines ; Gillespie 
attacking those on the right and Colonel Gibbs 
those on the left, while Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
Icod, with six companies of the 69th, was to possess 
himself of a redoubt on the enemy’s extreme left, 
and MajorTule, with the flank corps of the reserve, 
four horse artillery guns, two companies of the 
69th, and tlie grenadiers of the reserve, was to 
attack the enemy at Camporg Maylays. I'lie re¬ 
mainder of the army, under Major-General 
Wetherall, was at the batteries, where a column, 
under Colonel Wood, consisting of i:he'78lh High¬ 
landers (then 1,000 strong), and the 5th Volunteer 
battalion, was to advance against the enemy in 
front, force a passage in, and, if practicable, “ open 
the position for the line.” 

§uch was Achmuty’s plan of the attack, for which 
“ • Despatches. 


General Jansens was every way prepared, and was 
among the redoubts when it commenced. The 
promptitude and celerity of our troops gave full 
effect to their valour. Led by their colonel, 
William Campbell, who fell mortally woundetf, the 
78th Highlanders, without entering the redoubt, 
carried the bridge over the Slokcn by their bayo¬ 
nets ; Gillespie crossed with them, and without 
firing a shot to lose lime, “ with a rapidity never 
surpassed, under a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry, possessed himself of redoubt No. 3.” 
It stood within the lines, and commanded the pas¬ 
sage of the bridge. 'J'hcsc works were all armed 
with eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-two pounders. 

Gibbs followed closely, and while Gillesp*e was 
storming to the right, led the 59th and othertroops 
against the works to the left, and carried them by 
the bayonet. It was barely taken when a tremen¬ 
dous explosion took place within it. 

In rage and fury, a Dutch officer fired the 
magazine, causing terrible havoc and loss of life. 
He perished, witli many gallant officers and men, 
chiefly of the 14th Regiment. Many of the enemy 
were also blown up, as the event occurred before 
they were (piitc out of the redoubt. 

Another was successfully carried by Colonel 
Macleod, who fell in the moment of victory. A 
passage was thus fought into the intrenched camp, 
and our trooiis poured along the bridge with wild 
impetuosity, and, spreading in every direction, 
Cornclis was entered and the foe hurled out. “ The 
whole of tliis work was performed in the dim grey 
light of early dawn ; but by the time it was accom¬ 
plished the sun was above the horizon, and both 
armies were presented to one another in full view.” 

Tlie enemy were dispersed, broken, or bayoneted 
in the trenches; tlie British mustering in order, and 
undisputed victors of the ])osition. The enemy 
had strong reserves in rear of it. These were drawn 
up on a ])lain in front of the barracks and lesser 
fort, the guns of which protected them. They con¬ 
sisted of several battalions of infantry and a con¬ 
siderable body of cavalry, with heavy guns in 
po.sition and twenty horse artillery guns in line. 
Thus there was every prospect of another 
engagement; but on the approach of our 59th 
Regiment alone, the masses broke shamefully and 
fled. 

The 59th thus possessed them.sclves of the fort 
and barracks, while Rollo Gillespie, with the cavalry 
and flying artillery, pursued the ftigitives for ten 
miles. 

Passing between the different corps with the 
former, he cut them down on every hand, unless 
when their wild -cries for quarter stayed the uplifted 
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sabres. A regiment of Voltigeurs, fresh from France, 
laid down their arms, and surrendered at discretion. 

“ In the action of the 26th,” says Sir Samuel 
Achmuty, “ the numbers killed were immense j but 
it has been impossible lo form any accurate state¬ 
ment of the amount. About 1,000 have been 
])uried in the works, multitudes were cut down in 
I he retreat, thf‘ rivers choked with dead, and the 
huis and woods filled v.’ifh the wounded, wlio 
have since expiied. We luvc taken nearly 5,000 


The British loss was eighty-five officers and 800 
men killed; among these were seventy-three 
seamen and marines. On the 27th, after this 
1 bloody conflict, the learned and warm-hearted 
! Scottish poet, Dr. John I.eyden, the friend and 
! companion of Sir Walter Scott, expired of fever in 
; the arms of liis bosom friend, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and was buried at ^Vcltevrcdi^. He had caught 
ln\ death by throwing himself into the surf, boast¬ 
ing that “ tlic first Briton who trod the soil of Java 
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prisoner.-^, among whom arc tnrcc general officers, | 
thirty-four field officers, seventy captains, and 150 
subalterns. General Jansens made his escape with 
difficulty during the action, and reached Buitenzorg, 
a distance of thirty miles, with a few cavalry, the 
sole remains of an army of 10,000 men. This place 
he has since evacuated, and fled to the eastward. 
A detachment of our troops is in possession of it.” * 
There were taken on the various works and in 
the field, between the roth and 26th of August, not 
less tlian 209 brass guns, thirty-five brass mortars, 
nineteen brass howitzers, 504 utm guns, 1^5 brass 
and iron cannon and mortars. 

• Despatches. 


should be a Scotsman!” Southey, in liis account 
of the conquest, wished “ that Java had remained 
in the hands of the enem)', so that Leyden were 
alive;” and Scott notes his death thus, in “The 
Lord of the Isles — 

Sccne.s sung by him who sings no more, 

His brief and bright career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains* 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 

'I'hat loved the light of song to pour. 

•\ distant and a deadly shore 
lias Leyden’s cold remains.” 

While Sir Samuel Achmuty went in pursuit of 
Jansens, a naval expedition, consisting of the frigates 
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Sir Francis Drake and Fhaeion, under Captain 
Oeorge Harris, a mere youth, captured the island i 
of Madura, off the north-east coast of Java, and 
^hich is seventy miles long. A few Frencli 
officers had landed there, and having hoisted the 
tricolour, deemed the island their own, till driven 
out of it by Harris. 

Jansens now collected a force of native cavalry 
at Jater, six miles from the half Chinese town of ■ 


slopes, by which they could ascend and descend 
with ease; thus, the moment the pioneers began 
to break ground, the Java troopers took to flight, 
and left their guns behind them ; and seeing the 
futility of further resistance, General Jansens, by a 
treaty signed on the i8th of September, i8it, at 
Oonarang, surrendered the island to Great Britain, 
with all troops yet in arms as prisoners of war.* 
The coiKjuest of Java and the Moluccas led to 



Samarang, where Achmuty landed. On this the 
inhabitants fled, and he marched at once in quest 
of the enemy’s camp, which was formed on a range 
of hills, difficult of access and covered by sharp 
and broken crags. The occupants of the place 
were chiefly natives, about 8,000 strong, with twenty 
pieces of cannon. Achmuty had with him only 
1,000 bayonets, but all Europeans, with some 
pioneers arid six light field-pieces. T he summit 
of the range was level, grassy, and well adapted for 
the motions of cavalry, of which Jansens’ force was 
altiiost. wholly composed, and there were some 

38 


the promotion of the Governor-General in the 
peerage ; he was created Viscount Melgund and 
Earl of Minto in 1813; and Mr. Stamford Raffles 
was knighted, and made Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java and its dependencies; while Rollo Gillespie 
remained as commander of the forces, and 
capacity, though a gallant and highly distinguished 
officer, he manifested a strangely hostile feeling to 
Sir Stamford, with whom he could regard no sub¬ 
ject in the same light. He was anxious to occupy 
Java with numerous forces; this the governor, 

* London Goz. Extraordinary, 21st Jan., 1812. 
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urging motives of economy, declared to be un¬ 
necessary. Gillespie, resenting his views, brought 
so many and such serious charges against Sir 
Stamford, who was a philosopher, a statesman, 
and an erudite scholar, that it became necessary 
for the Governor-General to institute an official 
inquiry, which ended in the honourable ac¬ 
quittal of Haffics and the recall of Gillespie to 
Hindostan. 

Trior to this, the colonel’s services had been 
actively required in various ways to preserve order 
in the teiTitory he had so valiantly done his part to 
win. The French and Dutch left nothing undone 
to^stii^up the natives-against us. On returning 
from Sumatra, in iSic, whither he had been sent to 
punish them for tlie annihilation of the Dutch 
colonics, lie found a confederacy of native princes 
menacing British autliority. He proceeded against 
the refractory Sultan of Djoejocarta, whose fortified 
place, defended by one hundred pieces of cannon, 
was captured by storm, under circumstances that 
reflected lustre on our arms. The sultan was made 
prisoner, and exiled to Penang. He had been at 
the head of no less than 100,000 men ; but their 
weapons and discipline were so inferior, that they 
failed to defend themselves even against a few 
thousand Europeans. For these services Gillespie 
was made a major-general, and after his quarrel 
with Raffles was sent to take command at 
Meerut.* 

At this time, the slaves in Java amounted to 
about 30,000, and were procured from the slave 
dealers from the neighbouring islands, but chiefly 
from Celebes and Bali. 

Upon our conquest of the island, says Sir 
Stamford Raffles, “ the condition of this class of its 
subjects excited the attention of Government j and 
though we could not, consistently with the rights of 
property, which are admitted by the laws that wc 
professed to administer, emancipate them from 
servitude, we enacted regulations, so far as wc were 
authorised, to ameliorate their present lot, and le.id 
to their ultimate freedom. Steps were immediately 
taken to check further importation; and as soon as 
it was known that the horrid trafllc in slaves was 
declared a felony by the British Parliament, it was 
not permitted for an instant to disgrace a region to 
which British authority extended. Tlie folly and 
perfect uselessness of slavery in Java has often 
been pointed out by Dutch commissioners and 
Dutch authors.” f 

Java remained in quiet possession of Britain 
until 1815, when the native officers and privates of 

* “ Records, 8th Hussars.” 

t Raffles' “Hist, of Java.” 
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a regiment of Bengal Light Infantry conspired to 
murder their European officers, and all other white 
men they could lay hands on; to desert, subvert 
the British authority, and join the Javanese in 
effecting a revolution. The real source of this 
dark combination lay in a breach of faith com¬ 
mitted by the Government. 

The conspirators were volunteers, who, contrary 
to the prejudices of caste, had joined the expedition 
under Sir Samuel Achmuty, on condition of being 
restored to their country at the end of three years’ 
service. This bargain was tyrannically and scan¬ 
dalously violated. The regiment was left in Java by 
the Indian autliorities; and the sepoys, despairing of 
ever again seeing their country and the temples of 
their gods, gave way, under a sbnse of wrong, to 
those vindictive passions wljich characterise the 
Bengalese, and the ea.sily excited hatred of all 
Christians. 

is remarkable,” says a writer, “how the 
sepoy has ever proved himself the same sanguinary 
monster, whether at Vellore, or Java, orCawnporc. 
It is equally remarkable, that after such decided 
proofs of their readiness, men and officers, to 
assassinate their comrades and defenceless Euro¬ 
peans upon any provocation from the Government, 
that both the Government and British officers con¬ 
tinued to trust them, until the mutiny of 1857, and 
the horrid butcheries of C.awnporc.” 

The authorities were to blame for the intended 
revolt of the sepoys in Java; but when the plot 
was discovered, some of the criminals were exe¬ 
cuted, and the rest drafted into battalions returning 
home to India. 

•Sir Stamford Raffles, under whose government 
the island rose to great prosperity (its revenue 
having risen from 818,128 rupees yearly to 
2,800,000), could not foresee how soon we were to 
restore to Holland our splendid conquests in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and with them Java, which he 
styled “the other India.” 

In 1816 it was given back to the Dutch. The 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, led to a 
general re-arrangcmcnt among the European 
Governments, all of whom evinced much jealousy 
of Britain, on whom the brunt of the long war by 
land and sea had fallen. The subsequent abandon¬ 
ment of Borneo—though a most injurious step to 
our interests, and despite the expressed desire of 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers at home, as 
well as those of Singapore and .India—was not so 
purblind an act as the surrender of prosperous 
Java—the Queeij of the Eastern Isles—a measure 
few: which even the native authorities manifested 
the greatest reluctance. 
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The change once more effected in this island, | insurrection, in which, according to the testimony of 
from the ryot tenure of land, introduced under ; M. Van den Bosch, more than 30,000 men on the 
the British Government, to the old system of pre- . side of the Dutch, and 200,000 Javanese, were 
scribed cultivation and forced deliveries, excited an , sacrificed. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE MUCHS.—THE NEPAUI.ESE AND GIIOORKAS.—DEATH OF 'IHE EARL OF MINTO- • 


Our disputes •w'lih the King of Ava, which had 
continued for iniyiy years, in consequence of the 
immigration of the Mughs to British India, broke 
out with considerable violence in 1811. Sixteen 
years before, tlirce criminals having fled across the 
border, the Burmese did not hesitate to violate our 
territory in pursuit of them j but the invasion was 
j)romptly repelled; ami now the protection we 
afforded the Mughs proved the next source of 
discord, dbe tyranny exercised by the Burmese 
governor of Arracan drove multitudes of these 
]3eopIe to seek an asylum witliin our possessions; 
and so early as the year ‘1799, two-thirds of tlie 
Mughs of Arracan arc su])posed to have exchanged 
the habitations of their fathers for a home and 
settlement under Biitish protection. 

Jealous of these proceedings, a Burmese force of 
4,000 men broke into tlie province of Chittagong, 
which had been ceded to us by the Soubahdar of 
Bengal in 1760; but tliey fell back across the fron¬ 
tier. It was now, somewhat imprudently, resolved 
to settle tlic refugees permanently in the district 
between the Ramoo liver and the Nauf, in the 
immediate presence of their enemies. The situation 
seemed favourable to people of their habits; for 
they are a muscular and hardy race, and make 
good pedlars and mechanics, and the territory 
seemed to belong to no one. But the conse¬ 
quences were, that the Mughs formed themselves 
into bands of marauders, and kept up a system of 
incessant predatory incursions against their here¬ 
ditary enemies in Arracan. 

In the early part of 1811, a native of the latter 
province, named King Berring, whose ancestors, as 
well as himself, possessed extensive lands there, 
in consequence of having incurred the displeasure 
and being exposed to the resentment of the King 
of Ava, took refuge, with many followers, in our 
province of Chittagong. There he conceived the 
design ©f adding his adherents to the exiled 
Mughs; and in the month of May, great numbers 


of them joined his standard, inspired by ven¬ 
geance against their conejuerors, the Burmese, and 
I probably with the hope to restore their ancient 
Buddiiist kingdom—the history of which, according 
to native annals, begins in a.d. 701, and continues 
through a series of 120 native princes, to 1783. 

Partly owing to the secrecy and caution with 
which King Berring carried it into effect, and 
paitly to the negligence of the darogas (or native 
magistrates) of tlie Thannas, on the frontier, his 
proceedings were unknown to our magistrates at 
Chittagong until he had marched across the Nauf 
river, which forms the boundary of the two 
countries. 

It would aj)pcar, from another authority, that 
King Herring’s plan of an organised attack on 
Arracan was known to the local chief magistrate, 
but he displayed such culpable negligence, that he 
really seemed to connive at the intended inroad 
of the Alughs; and now a war with Ava 
became imminent, w'hen two years before we had 
been on the point of establishing friendly 
relations with its court. In 1809, a French ship 
having wantonly attacked a small island of the 
Burmese, the king, not knowing any difference 
between French and British, sent an angry remon¬ 
strance to Calcutta, on which Lord Minto sent 
Lieutenant Canning as an ambassador; but now 
the diplomatic intercourse about to ensue was dis¬ 
sipated by tlie raid of King Berring, who our 
ambassador Iiad ])romised should receive no shelter 
in British territory. This pledge was not fulfilled ; 
and Captain W. White, in his account of the dis¬ 
putes with Burmah, actually alleges that the 
promise was made to delude, aift' that neither 
Lieutenant Canning nor the Government were 
sincere in this matter. * 

The result of the Mugh invasion was, that King 
Berring was soon deserted by his follo\vers and 
became a fugitive, with many more of the inhabitants 
* " Political ILsiory of Burmese War,” &c. 
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of Arracan, Avithout our territory; and to prevent 
any incursions of the Burmese troops in pursuit, 
the magistrates instructed the officer command¬ 
ing our troops at Chittagong to take post on the 
frontier. 

Accordingly, early in 1812, the troops assembled 
at Ramoo, the head-quarters of Colonel Morgan, 
wlio seized all the passes, at the time that the Bur- 
i.icse forces, under the Rajah of An’acan, advanced 
to their boundary, the Nauf. The rajah de¬ 
manded the surrender of the two principal leaders 
of the late invasion. The civil magistrate referred 
the o^att^r to Calcutta; but, as a reply did not 
come soon enough, the rajah sent another demand, 
couched in imperious and very different language, 
requiring the surrender of all fugitives, and of a 
Scotsman, named Dr. McRae, whom he alleged to 
have a.ssisted the invaders; while at the same time, 
"the King of tlic World and Lord of the White 
Elephant ” was threatening to march, at the head of 
40,000 soldier pilgrims, from Ava to Benares. 

'i’he magistrate replied that the ringleaders would 
be secured, and the Mughs prevented from doing 
further mischief. The matter, he added, would be 
settled by the King of Ava’s Viceroy, at Rangoon, 
and he warned the rajah against the violation of oiir 
territoiy-, to the frontier of which more troops were 
pushed up, while a sloop of twenty guns arrived 
to take away our envoy in case of shots being 
exchanged. 

Ill spite of all this, the Burmese crossed tlic 
frontier early in 1812, and began to stockade 
themselves in British territory, while dispatching 
parties in different directions to seize the fugitives, 
or all who were supposed to be so. Tlie Rajah of 
Arracan, at the same time, sent vakeels to our 
camp to negociate; but our commander insisted 
that prior to any arrangement being made, the 
Burmese sliould fall back beyond their own borders. 

As Lieutenant Canning had to confer, not with 
the King of Ava, but with his viceroy at Rangoon, 
the negociations there were tedious and circuitous. 
Thus the difficulties deepened, and Canning’s 
situation became painfully perilous. Plans were 
laid to kidnap him and destroy our shipping; but 
these, however, were frustrated by the vigilance of 
the British, and ere long matters were left pretty 
much as they were before. Canning withdrew; 
the Burmese troops departed; ours returned to 
their cantonments; and Lord Minto published a 
manifesto, to the effect that if the King of Ava had 
any redress to demand, he should send a vakeel to 
Calcutta. 

This peaceful state of affairs became suddenly 
clouded by the abrupt re-appearance of King 


Berring, who, collecting a great force of Mughs, burst 
into AiTacan on the 4th of June, 1812 ; but he was 
defeated and had once more to seek shelter in 
British territory. The troops of Ava did not pursue 
him; but the Viceroy at Rangoon treated with 
marked scorn the pacific allegations of Canning, 
wliose recall was revoked by Lord Minto. 

The month of October saw King Berring still in 
arras, and in full possession of all the frontier hills 
and jungles. Our troops were compelled to take 
the field against him to disperse his marauding 
parties, and this was not effected without con¬ 
siderable bloodshed. 

By the end of the year, King Berring, for the third 
time, broke into Arracan, with the same luckless 
results as before; though his dauntless intrepidity 
and wonderful perseverance were fully ccjualled by 
the courage and hardihood of his adherents. The 
troubles along the frontier of Ansar continued 
during the whole remaining period of Lord Minto’s 
government, and the relations between it and the 
court of Ava were far from satisfactory. 

During the years 1812 and 1813, Goojerat was 
visited by a dreadful famine,* and, as usual, ignor¬ 
ance of the true art of agriculture, and that habit 
of yielding to fate on the least touch of misfortune 
common to Orientals, made matters worse; for the 
Indian believes th.at good or bad crops are born of 
destiny, and he is never likely to learn that “the 
gods help those who liel]) themselves.” 

In the latter year, wc had disputes along the fron¬ 
tier of N cpaul, somewhat similar to those in Arracan. 

In 1806, about 1,600 of the subjects of the rajah 
fled from his oppressive and merciless despotism to 
the dominions of the Company, and two years after' 
an angry dispute ensued between him and the latter, 
about their respective frontiers. Lord Minto being 
prevented from making war by the usual instruc¬ 
tions from home, and believing that at any time he 
could soundly chastise the Nepaulese, did nothing 
for the present. But the rajah began to grow 
bolder, and in 1810, he ventured to seize upon 
some territories belonging to the Zemindar of 
! Bimnughur, a subject of the Company. On this 
! he was warned that arms would be resorted to 
! unless he made immediate restitution ; but nothing 
j was done even then. 

It happened that about this time the Ghoorkas 
were conquering some portions of Nepaul, and 
waging a destructive war among the mountain 
chiefs whose possessions lay near the Jumna and 
the Sutlej; after which they began to encroach 
upon the Sikh chieftains, who lived south of the 
latter river, and were under British protection. 

• "Transactions, Bombay Lit, Soc.,'* 1819. 
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In i8ii, these 6erce and warlike Ghoorkas con* 
tinned to advance, as they did so erecting forts, 
stockades, and strong lines of posts, to secure pos* 
session of the lands they won, till they overran the 
district of Kyndunughur, in the i)rovince of Berar, 
and, close to the great road to Benares, had the 
hardihood to erect a fortress on British territory. 

As it was impossible to submit tamely to an 
encroachment so daring. Lord Minto informed the 
Court of Directors that it was hopeless to expect 
restitution from cither the Nepaulese or the 
Ghoorkas, save by force of arms, and thus, by the 
end of the year, troops were sent to dri\ e the 
invaders back ; and in May, 1813, Major Brad¬ 
shaw was directed by the Company to settle the 
dispute about thefrontiers. But only a precarious 
arrangement was while the confidence and 

insolence of the Ghoorkas convinced Lord Minto 
that, sooner or later, our unwise pacific system 
would give place to a fierce and energetic war; 
and, even while Major Brndshaw was using all his 
diplomacy at Bootwul with the commissioners of 
die Nepaulese, fresh encroachments upon us were 
made by those bold and daring mountaineers. 

Lord Minto resigned his ofiicc, and took his 
passage for Europe tOAvards the close of 1813. He 
had expressed a wish to resign in January, 1814, but 
the Ministry had changed, dnd he anticipated the 
time of the Earl of Moira being appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. It is said that when he returned from 
India, he frankly confessed that his notions about 
the first and greatest of our Governors-Gencral 
were very different from what they had been a 
quarter of a century before, when he harangued in 
the House of Commons, or sat with the managers 
of Hastings’ impeachment in Westminster Hall. 
Rlore than this, his lordship recommended carrying 
out the system of aggrandisement, connection, and 
supremacy, which Hastings had been the first to 
adopt; and he confessed that without this supre¬ 
macy, by conquest, or by connection, our empire in 
the East could not stand ; and that the timid 
neutrality and non-interference system, wliich had 
now been so long cherished by the British Legis¬ 


lature and Government, and by the Court of 
Directors, was altogether inapplicable to our situa¬ 
tion ill India.” 

In financial arrangements the administration of 
the Earl of Minto was eminently successful. The 
surplus in his last year of office amounted to 
;^i,5oo,ooo sterling; and among the personal 
merits of his lordship, we must not forget the 
interest he took in Indian literature, and the liberal 
patronage he extended to all who cultivated it. So 
far as the narrow restrictions of the home govern¬ 
ment permitted him, he endeavoured to carry out 
the view of the Marquis of Wellesley with regard 
to the College of Fort William, and he proposed a 
plan for the foundation of native colleges at 
Tirhoot and Nadiya, which vvas to have been 
followed bv the establishment of Mohammedan 
colleges in other parts of Hindostan. 

The new honours bestowed upon him by the 
Crown he was not permitted long to enjoy. He 
landed in England in May, 1S14; after receiving 
the thanks of Parliament for hfs eminent services, 
and after a short residence in London, alanning 
symptoms of a decline began to show themselves, 
and they increased so rapidly as to baffle medical 
skill. His chief anxiety was to get home to die in 
Scotland, but he expired on his way thither, at 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, on the 21st of June.* 

He was in his sixty-third year. Lord Minto’s 
manners were mild and pleasant; his conversation 
was naturally playful, but he could make it serious 
and instructive. Both in writing and speaking he 
displayed great purity of language, and an uncom¬ 
mon degree of perspicuity in his mode of relation 
and expression. He was an elegant scholar, a 
good linguist, and well versed in ancient and 
modern history. As usual with his countrymen, he 
was warmly attached to his family, and anxiety for 
their happiness, and a wish to promote their 
welfare, were great objects with him through life; 
and his amiable qualities were fully appreciated by 
all who enjoyed his friendship.t 

^ “Scottish Biog. Diet.,” &c. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, 1814. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


THE EARL OF MOIRA GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—THE NEPAULESE WAR. 


G. A. Francis, Lord Rawdon and Earl of Moira, 
K.G., a gallant officer, distinguished senator, and 
popular statesman, the representative of an ancient 
Irish bara ial family, succeeded the Earl of Minlo 
as Governor-General of India. 


“ Portman Square, Feb. loth, 1812. 

“My Lord,—At a period when endeavours 
were made to alarm the public, by representations 
of the dangers to be apprehended attending any 
attempts to impart to the natives of Hindostan the 



A BURMESE FAUOY (RICE UR COUNTRY) CART. From an Original Skitck, 


The carl was a trained soldier,' having been a 
captain in the 63r(l Foot, in 1775, during the Avar 
in America, and was long—as a general—a popular 
Commander-in-chief of tlic troops in Scotland, 
Avhere, in 1804, he married Flora Campbell, 
Countess of Loudon, and where his daughter, 
an accomplished poetess, the famous and ill-fated 
Lady Flora Hastings, Avas born at Edinburgh, 
in 1806. Prior to his departure for India, he 
received the folloAving letter from his distinguislied 
predecessor in office, Lord Teignmouth, concerning 
that which the latter had never ceased to take a 
deep interest in—Christianity in India. 


doctrines of Christianity, I deemed it my particular 
duty to publish the re.sult of my own observation 
and experience on this important subject. The pub¬ 
lication—though avoAved by me (it was anonymous; 
as I conceived there might be an impropriety in its 
bearing the name of a Member of the Board of 
Control as its author)—I now submit to your lord- 
ship, with a request that you Avill honour me by the 
acceptance of it. The state of affairs on your 
lordship’s arrival in India will enable you to judge 
how far my reasoning, in 1808, was well founded. 
AIIoav me to avail myself of this opportunity in 
expressing my cordial gratification that a country. 
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in the prosperity of which 1 must ever feel a deep The Company’s commercial monopoly had long 
interest, has been placed under your lordship’s been a fruitful source of complaint and jealousjr 
administration; and my sincere wish is that your to many of the mercantile interests m Great 
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VIEW IN lUE HIMALAYAS. 


voyage to it may be prosperous, and that the 
climate may prove propitious to your health.” 

On the 4th of October, 1814, the Earl of Moira 
formally assumed office at Calcutta, and found the 
position of affairs by no means smooth or 
j^easant 

• * '■ Life of Lord Tcignmouth, ’ vol. li. 


Britain; and at every renewal of tlie East India 
Charter, vigorous efforts had been made to throw 
open some portions of the Eattern trade. Man) 
merchants of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
other great ports—witliout reflecting or caring that 
the trade in India had been won by the Company 
I through concpicst and dominion, without which the 
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trade would never have existed at all—had for 
years contended that they, and the three kingdoms 
at large, had a right to participate in trading 
openly with India and China ; but the first great 
inroad on the Company’s ancient privileges did not 
take place until 1813. 

On the 22nd of February in that year, the Com¬ 
pany, well aware that plans were in preparation for 
the destruction of their long monopoly, urged by 
petition to Parliament, that without their special 
(onnnercial privileges they could neither maintain 
their political position nor their territorial pos- ; 
sessions; and their commercial monopoly was but 
an instrument necessary for those ends. 

The l^inistry had, however, resolved on a modi¬ 
fication of the system; and hence, before the 
session closed, a bill (Act of the 53id George III., 
chapter 155) was carried through both houses; 
and the trade with India—but not with China—was 
thrown open to all ships of not less than 350 tons 
of registered measurement. The resort of in¬ 
dividuals to India, for commercial or other purposes, 
was placed under certain regulations—European 
residents having to apply for permission from the 
Court of Directors, who should either grant per¬ 
mission for residence, or, in the event of refusal, 
transmit the application, within one month of tlic 
receipt of it, to the Board of Control. Hence 
there was introduced a divided authority in matters 
of commerce, as there had previously been in 
politics; and it was enacted, that the accounts of 
the East India Company should be kept under tlie 
two separate heads of “commerce” und “ter¬ 
ritory.” 

Through tlie Board of Control, a general au¬ 
thority was given to H.M. Government, over tlie 
appropriation of the territorial revenues, and those 
surplus commercial. profits which might remain, 
after a strict examination of the apj)ropriation 
clauses, and the claims of the Company’s creditors; 
and from this time, in future, no Govcrnor-General, 
local governor, or commandcr-in-chief, w'us to be 
appointed by the Company, without the express 
approval of the king; and no dismissed or sus¬ 
pended official of the Company was to be resiored 
without the consent of the Board of Control. 

The bounty of the Court of Directors wa.s also 
restricted; and without the consent of tlie fonner, 
they could not grant a gratuity of more than ;^6oo ; 
and, moreover, the board was to hold and exercise 
authority over the Company’s college and seminary 
at Haileybury and Addiscombe, in England. 

The Earl of Moira bade fair to become popular 
in his new office. “ If not. a consistent politician, 
he was a nobleman of the most honest intentions, 


sincerely attached to his sovereign, high-minded 
beyond most of his contemporaries, and liberal 
and generous in the extreme. He had also a grace 
and dignity in his manners, which will not be for¬ 
gotten by those who ever saw him,” says a writer, 
“and which could not be without their effect, in a 
country like India.” 

The expense of Lord Minto’s foreign embassies, 
and foreign conquests in Java, the Moluccas, and 
elsewhere, had trenched deeply on the Company’s 
exclicquer, and the Earl of Moira found a con¬ 
siderable amount of financial embarrassment before 
him. To meet the calls for retrenchment, the 
army liad been, as usual, most injudiciously re¬ 
duced, and to a degree which the necessary require¬ 
ments of tlie service did not warrant; .and the 
consequent result was discontent among all ranks, 
and considerable laxity of discipline; and all this 
at a time wlicn our relations with neighbouring 
states w'cre far from satisfactory, while with Nepaul 
hostilities seemed all but ine\'itable. 

Years had not cliiilcd the Irish ardour of Lord 
Moira, who was still every inch a soldier; and 
quilling Calcutta, in June, to make a military tour 
of inspection, he began to concert measures for the 
coming canqiaign, and to make defensive arrange¬ 
ments against the marauding Pindarccs, who were 
now menacing our northern frontiers. 

According to the limits claimed for them at this 
crisis, the territories of Nepaul skirted the northern 
British border, together with tliat of Oude, for 
about 700 miles from north-we.sl to soulli-ea.st, and 
extended backwmds, with an average breadth 
of 130 miles, across the ascending slopes of the 
Himalaya range, to the region of eternal .snow. 
The lowest belt of tlie Nepaulcse dominions is 
part of the great plain of Hindostan. In a few 
spots, the British districts reach now to the base of 
the Himalayas; but in most parts the Ghoorka 
possessions .stretch about twenty miles into tlic 
plain. Bounding this low country on the north, 
is a region nearly of the same width, consisting of 
small hills, winch rise gradually towards the north, 
and arc w'alcrcd by numerous streams. In several 
I)laces these low hills are separated by fine doo/is 
(or what in .Scotland would be called s?rat/is)f many 
of wliicli arc well cultivated, and produce enormous 
bamboos, pine-apples, sugar-canes, oats, and 
barley. The mountains of the inhabited valleys 
arc narrow, and in many instances 6,000 feet in 
height. Several rivers that rise in ’J'hibet pass 
between the peaks of the snOAvy Alpine ranges, 
but amid such enormous precipices, that their 
openings are in general quite impracticable.* 

♦ Fullarton's Gaz.^ vol. x, ' * 
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A more forbidding theatre in which to carry on | 
offensive warfare could not well be imagined ; and 
this, perhaps, was one of the reasons why so many 
Governors - General had submitted to tlie insults 
and encroachments of the inhabitants. 

Nepaul Proper, though the ancient history of it 
is very obscure, was originally confined to a single 
valley among the mountains, but of no great 
extent, commencing on the edge of one of the 
lower ranges of the chain, and continued in length 
through the Ghauts—which were traversable only 
during a few of the summer months—to the table¬ 
land of Thibet The primeval inhabitants spring 
from the old race of that district, but their origin is 
lost in the mists of antiquity, and complete ascen¬ 
dency was established among them when Hindoo 


personal apprehension, or caprice, to resign in 
favour of an infant son, and retire to Benares. 

While there, his debauchery and profusion in¬ 
volved him in pecuniary difficulties, from which he 
was relieved by the Company, and an arrangement 
was made for the repayment of the debt thus con¬ 
tracted—to facilitate the execution of which it was 
agreed that a British Resident should be established 
at Khatmandoo. Captain Knox accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded thither in 1802, accompanied by another 
enterprising Scotsman, Dr. Francis Hamilton, 
author of a “ History of Nepaul,” and “The House 
of Gorkha.” I’heir mission, howc\’er, proved abor¬ 
tive. The high-bom and high-spirited wife of 
Rana Bahadur contrived to return to JJep^ul, 
where she found means to supplant a low-born 


colonists, led by Rajpoot chiefs, 
arrived, and absorbed or reduced 
them to subjection. 

So lately as 1765, the valley of 
Nepaul was held by the Hindoo 
Rajahsof Khatmandoo, Bhatgaon, 
and Lalita-patan. They quar¬ 
relled among themselves, and this 
discord proved their destruction. 
Prithri Narrain, Rajah of the 
Eoiintain Ghoorkas, subdued 
them in detail in 1768, ^and in 
the following year they came into 
collision with the British, under 
Captain Kinloch, who had pene¬ 
trated as far as Sederoly, but did 



regent, to whom the affairs of 
their infant son were entrusted ; 
and entertaining a shrewd 
jealousy, not altogether ground¬ 
less, that the British mission wa.s, 
as usual in India, “the thin end 
of tile wedge,” she treated her 
two visitors with coldness so 
marked that they were glad to 
return to the dominions of the 
Company. 

The princess was soon fol¬ 
lowed by her husband, wlio as¬ 
sumed the government as regent 
for his son; but his old habits 
returned with him, and provoked 


not prosecute the enterprise. 
Tlie sovereignty Prithri won was 


RUN'JEET SING. 

{From a Portrail by a Naiii't'.) 


a conspiracy of the principal 
Ghoorka chiefs, who assas¬ 


transmitted to his descendants, and the name of 
Ghoorkas was applied to all the people they 
ruled. 

When next attempted by the Company, the 
intercourse with Nepaul was of a pacific nature; 
and when, in 1792, the Emperor of China marched 
70,000 men against the Ghoorkas, in order to 
avenge some indignities they had offered to the 
Thibet Lama, and extort a nominal submission 
from them, their rajah applied to us for military 
aid, and, in consequence. Captain Kirkpatrick was 
sent on a mission to Khatriiandoo, where he ob¬ 
tained much new and interesting information 
respecting a country then to us unknown. In 
179s, Rana Bahadur assumed the government, on 
attaining his majority, and one of his first acts was 
to put to death his uncle, as a punishment for the 
state of subjection in which he had kept him while 
his guardian. His life was one of great dissipation; 
his cruelty was ferocious; his people revolted ; and 
then he was induced, in 1800, from superstition, 


sinated him in open council, and placed his 
half-brother. Shir Bahadur, upon the throne. A 
civil war ensued, and the ascendency was won by 
a chief named Bisa Shah, who placed an illegitimate 
son of Rana Bahadur upon the musnud, and con¬ 
ducted the government with such ability, that the 
Ghoorka territories were much extended, and 
reached so far to the west as to threaten a quarrel 
with Runjeet Sing, and their encroachments on 
British territory were such that forbearance was no 
longer possible, though the Ghoorkas alleged, and 
with considerable truth, that the tracts they were 
beginning to overrun belonged of old to them; 
but as some had never done so, there were right 
:ind wrong on both sides, and the dispute bade fair 
to be a bitter one. 

The Ghoorkas were ignoi^nt of Britain's real 
strength, and had a great confidence in their own, 
and believed that while in possession of a plant— 
unknow'ii in Europe—named Bish or Bikhj thqy 
were secure from any enemy. 
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“This dreadful root,” says Dr. Hamilton, “of 
which large quantities are annually imported, is 
equally fatal when taken into the stomach or 
applied to wounds, and is in universal use through¬ 
out India for poisoning arrows, and, there is too 
much reason to suspect, for the worst of purposes. 
.... The Ghoorkalese pretend that it is one 
of their principal securities against invasion from 
the low countries, and they could so infect all the 
waters on the route by which an enemy was 
advancing, as to occasion his certain destruction. 
In case of such an attempt, the invaders ought, no 
doubt, to be upon their guard; but the country 
abounds so in springs lliat might soon be cleared, 
so as^ to render sucli a means of defence totally 
ineffectual, were the enemy aware of the circum¬ 
stance.” * 

At the ti ne the Karl of Moira entered on his 
government, all hopes of an amicable arrangement 
with Nepaul had utterly failed. As a last effort, he 
addressed a letter to the rajah, in which he repeated 
all the arguments and remonstrances that had been 
employed by the Karl of Minto, and urged him to 
acquiesce in tlie peaceable occupation of the dis¬ 
puted territories by the British Government. 

. The mountain prince scornfully refused, so they 
were at once entered and taken po.ssession of by 
our troops. The Ghoorkas, as if their final inten¬ 
tions were scarcely yet known, retired without 
'Offering resistance, tliough fully aware that the time 
ihad come when they must strike a final blow, or 
forfeit their honour. 

In an assembly of the leading cliiefs, the question 
of jieace or war was fully discussed, and they con¬ 
cluded—but not unanimously—for the latter. The 
peace party urged jirocrastination, as they feared 
-that some of the mountain chiefs might jirovc 
treacherous, and leave the passes undefended to an 
enemy whom they knew to be brave. “ Hitherto,” 
said they, “we have only hunted deer; but in this 
war \vc must prepare to fight with tigers ! ” 

The war party appealed to the past glories of 
their arms ; their mountains, which had never been 
conquered, though overrun by the Chinese; and 
they remembered that the British had been baffled 
before Bhurtpore. That fort was but the work of 
man, yet the British had failed there. “What 
likelihood, then, was there that they would be able 
to storm the mountain fastnesses, constructed by the 
hand of God ? ” The decision of the rajah to try 
the fortune of war was responded to without delay 
by the Governor-General, who was then on a tour 
in the northern provinces. On the ist of Novem¬ 
ber, 1814, he issued a manifesto from Lucknow, 
• "Account of the Kingdom of Nep.iuV p. 99. 


addressed to the friends and allies of the Company, 
detailing the causes which made war inevitable 
with the Ghoorkas. 

The Earl of Moira ordered a division of the 
nrmy, 6,000 strong, to march from Loodiana into 
Hindur, on the western extremity of the frontier. 
It was under the famous Sir David Ochterlony, who 
was thus to menace Ameer Sing, who was the 
Hannibal of Nepaul, and was viceroy and com¬ 
mander of all the Ghoorka forces between the 
Sutlej and tlie Gogra. 

Major-General Morley, with 8,000 men, was to 
move from Dinapore against Khatmandoo, the 
Nepaulesc capital. Major-General Wood, with 
4,500 men, was to penetrate into the enemy’s 
country by the way of Bootwiil; Colonel Jasper 
Nicolls was to command ,the division which 
invaded Kumaon ; and Major-General Rollo 
Gillespie, proceeding from Saharunpore, was to 
march his column into Simioor.* 

Captain Latter was placed on the south-west 
frontier, with the local battalion of Rungpore and 
a regular battalion of native infantry, to act aggres¬ 
sively or defensively, as circumstances required; 
and altogether tlie force marching against Nepaul 
mustered about 30,000 men, with sixty pieces of 
cannon. 

The Ghoorkas had at this time 12,000 fighting 
men, clad, armed, and disciplined in imitation ot 
the Company’s sepoys. They were active, robust, 
and courageous; and in addition to their muskets 
and bayonets, every man carried the national 
weapon, a kookcrcc^ or heavy knife, curved out¬ 
wards both l)ack and front, ending in a point, and 
bent at the handle. The edge is so keen, and the 
blade thickens so much towards the back, which 
is about a quarter of an inch thick, that a single 
blow will cut the vertebrre of a buffalo. This 
weapon is fifteen inches long, three at the broadest 
part of the leaf-shaped blade, and is worn in the 
frog of a waist-belt. 

The deadly plant described by Dr. Hamilton 
was now resorted to, and as our troops advanced, 
the Ghoorka officers ordered the wells and tanks 
to be poisoned. “ But this is a threat which has 
often been used, and has never been carried ex¬ 
tensively into practice.” 

On the 19th of October, 1814, the advanced 
guard of General Gillespie’s division, under Colonel 
Carpenter, proceeding by the Timbee Pass, entered 
the valley of Dehra Doon. 

Three days after, the main body came, under 
Colonel Mawbey, who occupied the town of Dehra, 
and continued to follow the Ghoorkas, who were 

1 • " Life of Ochterlony," R.I. U.S. Journal, 1839. 
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retiring before him in the direction of Kalunga or 
Nalapuni, about five miles further off to the north¬ 
east. It is a small but strong fort, situated on the 
extremity of the Hat summit of a detached hill, the 
steep sides of which were covered with jungle. 

The fort consisted of a quadrangular stone 
building, to which access had been rendered diffi¬ 
cult by means of stockades. It was garrisoned by 
Ooo men, under Balbhudra Sing, a Ghoorka captain 
of courage and ability. On halting before the place, 
Colonel Mawbey received a defiance in answer to 
his summons, so preparations for a siege began 
forthwith; and the battering guns were got into 
position on the summit of the hill, but their fire 
proving abortive, Mawbey waited for further orders. 

Gillespie’s colfimn was at this time <livided into 
three commamls: Colonel Mav.'beyled the infantry, 
Colonel Westenrathe cavalr3',and Major Pennington 
the artillery. 

'riiough no breach had been made, it was resolved 
to storm the fort on the 31st of October. There 
were four columns of attack, three of which had to 
make a considerable detour, and thus did not hear 
the signal gun which was to indicate the simul¬ 
taneous assault 'Phe enemy made a sortie, which 
was repulsed, and the general conceiving that, by 
a hot pursuit, the stormers might enter with them, 
ordered all at his disposal to the attempt, \\hich 
failed, as the Ghoorkas closed the gates, which 
proved loo strong to be forced. 

As usual in too many British assaults, the scaling- 
ladders proved too short, and the fiery Gillespie 
furiously urged his soldiers to accomplish impossi¬ 
bilities; and in this wild attempt against stone walls, 
he was shot through the heart, when leading on his 
old regiment, the Royal Irish Dragoons, dismounted, 
with their swords and pistols. 

The matchlock-balls flew thick as hail about the 
stormers, on whom an avalanche of stones, trunks 
of trees, and cannon balls were hurled down. 

“ Although it lasted but a few minutes,’* wrote a 
private of H.M. 53rd, who was present, “ the sight 
was horrible; the masses of rock and heavy logs of 
timber came crashing down towards us, bounding 
from one uneven place to another, or tearing up or 
carrying before them, the low brushwood with which 
the hill was covered. These dreadful missiles were 
close upon us, ready, as it were, to crush us instantly 
to death, and sweeping all before them. Some of 
the men threw themselves flat upon their bellies, in 
the hope that the ponderous articles would bound 
over them. The plan was a wise one, for nearly 
all that did so escaped unscathed, while others were 
thfiown down, bruised, mangled, and perhaps killed. 
The thought of throwing myself down had not 


struck me soon enough for me to avail myself of it, 
for in the instant I received a blow on the head, 
which stretched me senseless on the ground.”* 

Disheartened by the fall of Gillespie, the troops 
fell back^ and tlicir retreat was covered by one of 
the three stray columns which came up. On the 
25th November, Kalunga was again attacked, and 
breaching batteries were opened. By noon on 
the 27 th a gap was practicable, and the stormers 
advanced with unloaded ranskets. Tlie breach was 
found to be impassable, as it was defended by 
spearmen and matchlock-men intermingled. 

I'he British, unable to return a shot, fell back, 
with the loss of 680 men; and it is said, thc^J owing 
to the obvious incapacity of some of the officers, 
the troops had made that fatal attack with great 
unwillingness. Though it was known that the 
garrison obtained its supply of water from a well 
beyond the fort, it did not occur to any of our 
officers to have it cut off; so now a bombardment 
was resorted to. The bare stone walls of the fort 
gave no shelter to the gallant mountaineers who 
manned them, and they suffered so dreadfully, that 
in the course of three days there were sur\'iving 
only seventy of the original 600. With such a 
fcc])lc band, breathing an air that was rendered 
pestilential by the number of unburied dead, a 
longer defence would have been madness. The 
few survivors stole out in tlie night, but were 
overtaken and cut to pieces, with the loss of their 
standards; the Ghoorka chief, Baibhudra Sing, 
effected his escape. 

'J’hc interior of the fort iiresented a shocking 
spectacle, when our troops entered it by daylight. 
It was everywhere strewed w'ith the bodies of the 
dead, the dying, and the wounded. 

“ I'he latter were piteously ciq^ing, and entreating 
our sepoys to give them water wherewith to cool 
their parched Ups. Many w^ere dying of thirst, not 
a drop of water had they tasted for the three preced¬ 
ing days. Assistance >vas immediately afforded to 
the wretched creatures; those whose wounds were 
susceptible of cure were removed to our hospitals, 
and attended with as much care as if they had 
been our own people ; eighty-five of the Ghoorkas 
recovered under the hands of our surgeons. In the 
evening immense funeral piles were erected by 
the sepoys, on which the dead bodies were 
burnt,” t 

Kalunga w’as destroyed, but the Ghoorkas were 
greatly encouraged by the slaughter of the British 
before its walls, and began to despise them as an¬ 
tagonists. The Earl of Moira was mortified and 
disappointed by such an untoivard opening of the 
• £,/. (/.S. Jifiirnal, 1837. t I^id. 
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t'ainjuign, and feeling il ne(esi..ii> to auginenl the Mawbey, who had succeeded to the command on 
army of operation, as well as lecruil extensively (he the fail of Rollo (iillespic, to form a junction witli 
whole of the Bengal forces, lie ordered Colonel ' the division of Sir David UelUerlony. 


CHAPTER LXXXVU. 


WAR WITH THE GHOORKAS.—VAl.OUR AND SUCCESS OF OCHTERLONY. — OPERATIONS OF GENERAL 

WOOD.—CONQUEST OF KUMAON AND GURWIIAL, ETC. 


The commencement of the war before the walls of 
Kalunga was ominous of evil. 'The position of 
the combatants was changed, our loss was great, 
and the prestige remained with the Ghoorkas. 
The invading troops, from their superiority in 
numbers and in discipline, had promised themselves 
an easy and early conquest; and now they began 
to doubt whether they should be able to grapple 
with these hardy mounfaineers, or do aught but | 
experience a series of disasters. On the other 
hand, the Ghoorkas were full of ardour and elation, 


and were daily joined by other mountain tribes, 
which had hitherto held aloof. Thus a new 
character was given to the war, and there was 
every prospect of its being a protracted one. 

Colonel Mawbey detached Colonel Carpenter, 
with a division, to a position on the Jumna, where, 
by taking possession .of certain fords, the enemy’s 
communications between the east and west would 
be cut off, and whereby the hill chiefs, who were 
disposed to throw off allegiance to Nepaul, would 
be encouraged to do so. 
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A revolt among the people of Isunsar, excited by 
this movement, so greatly alarmed the Choorka 
rajah that, without waiting to be attacked, he 
abandoned in haste the strong fort of Burat. After 
the fall of Kalunga, Colonel Mawbey marched 
westward into the valley of Kurda, with the inten- 


The troops advanced in two columns to the 
attack ; the sepoys, in doing so, evincing much re¬ 
luctance and want of spirit. The result was that 
we were beaten at every point, and Martindale fell 
back with the loss of 500 men and officers /tors tie 
comhaty thus adding to the contempt with whi< h 



tion of co-opera¬ 
ting with the 
division of Sir 
David Ochter- 
lony. 

On the 20th of 
December, 1814, 
hcwassupersederl 
in command by 
Major - Ocncral 
Sir (iabriel Mar¬ 
tindale, K. C. B., 
who, after occu¬ 
pying Nahan, ad¬ 
vanced to the 
foot of a moun¬ 
tain range, on the 
highest summit of 
which — perched 
among the clouds, 
to all appearance 
—stands the for¬ 
tress of Jytak, 

5,000 feet above 
the level of the 
sea. 

In the pettah 
of Jytak, lower 
down, and to the 
southward of the 
stronghold, Ran- 
joor Sing Thapa, 
son of AmeerSing, 
had his head¬ 
quarters, with a 
strong Ghoorka 
force. Jytak was 
very powerfully 
situated, in an 
angle where two 
mountain ridges met. The approach was rugged, 
and full of natural obstacles, -including a steep 
ascent and several stony ravines. Sir Gabriel re¬ 
connoitred the position, and conceived that his first 
and best plan would be to cut off the supply of 
water received by the garrison from certain springs 
below the fort, and for this purpose the capture of 
a stockaded post, a mile to the westward, was 
necessary. 


the affair of 
Kalunga had in¬ 
spired the Ghoor- 
kas. Martindale 
now waited for 
reinforcements. 

Meanwhile, tlv 
division of Och- 
tcrlony, whose 
sphere of action 
lay to the west¬ 
ward of General 
Martindale, en¬ 
countered difficul¬ 
ties which were 
equally great, but 
were less disas¬ 
trous, because he 
was a leader of 
skill and deci¬ 
sion. He wns 
well aware of the 
character of the 
Ghoorka warrior.s, 
and of the advan¬ 
tage they might 
take of their 
mountain fast¬ 
nesses, and hence 
he proceeded with 
circumspection to 
open up his way 
in regions that 
were unknown. 
The small strong¬ 
holds ofN illaghur 
and Tarraghiir, 
which guarded 
the savage pass 
into Hiixlur, had 

been regularly invested in November, 1814. 1 he 

former offered every possible resistance until it 
was breached, and only capitulated before being 
stormed. The other surrend^ed; the garrisons 
in both doing so on the singular enough con- 
ditioixs, that they should neither be compelled to 
return to Ameer Sing, nor forced to work in fetters 
on the Honourable Company's roads. 

Precede* I by the reserve, under Idcutcnant- 


A SIKH SOLDIER. 
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Colonel W. A. Thompson, the army now plunged 
into the gloomy defiles leading to the first range of 
stockades and fortifications, with i,too Ghoorkas 
prowling on its flank, to fall upon any weary 
straggler, whom error or accident miglit expose to 
the blades of their deadly kookerees; and on the 
8th of November, Thompson established his 
bivouac on a liill, opposite the centre of a long 
range uf posts that ran from the fort of Ramghur 
(on a mountain summit 4,600 feet high) on the 
west, to that of Kot-Katiba on the cast. These 
two j)laccs formed respectively the Ghoorka right 
and left. I'lie intervening heights, varying in 
elevation and clifiiciilty of access, stretching over 
three miles, bri.stlcd with stockades, manned by 
armed mountaineers—the flower of the men of, 
Ncpaul 

'rhe position was too strong to be forced 3 and 
General/Ochtcrlony, now face to face with the 
redoubted Ameer Sing, for a time disaiJpointed, and 
even lost the confidence, of many officers of rank, 
because he did not hurl his strength against the 
enemy, as Gillcsiiie did so fatally at Kalunga. 

Ameer Sing, whose projier head-iiuarters were at 
Arkcc, thirty miles eastward of Maloun, had liurried 
forward, at the head of 3,000 men, on hearing of j 
the advance of Ochtcrlony, who now determined to | 
turn the strong position, and assail it in rear. 
With this view, he took ground to the north-easi, 
till he obtained possession of a hill seven miles 
distant from Ramghur, from whence he had a com¬ 
manding view of the whole Ghoorka lines, and, 
fintUng a point from which to assail them, began to 
prejiarc a battery. 

Notwithstanding the united efforts of the pioneers 
and elephants, the guns following the infantry took 
twenty days in being transiiortcd to the requireil 
point, so terrible was the nature of the ground to be 
traversed; and, after the cannonade opened, it was 
found to be so distant as to be useless. To repair 
this blunder, Lieutenant Peter T.awtic, of the 
ICngineers, was detached with a small party to 
select nearer ground; and after doing so, he was 
returning to camp, when the Glioorkas, who had 
been watching him, rushed in great strength from 
their heights, andtlrove him into a stone enclosure, 
wlrcre he and his soldiers defended themselves till 
their last cartridge was expended, after which they 
had to run for their lives along the whole range of 
ihc Ghoorka fire. 

Some supports, sent out by Ochterlony, joined in 
iheir flight, and, as many fell, this affair was magni¬ 
fied by the Ghoorkas into another victory, and 
inspired more confidence and exultation among 
them ; and, dreading a more universal rising of 


the whole country, the major-general deemed it 
prudent to relinquish the offensive .until he was 
joined by more troops. Meanwhile, he carefully 
explored several localities, made roads for the con¬ 
veyance of artillery and stores, disciplined the 
irregulars of the army, and, bn the 26th of Decem¬ 
ber, after a month had been devoted to these 
labours, the reinforcements came; but they con¬ 
sisted only of a battalion of the 7th Native Infantry 
and a levy of Sikhs. 

The major-general now instantly resumed the 
offensive, by sending a detachment along the 
Ghoorka rear, threatening their communication 
with Arkee and Pilaspore. Alarmed by this, 
Ameer Sing hastened to frustrate it, and in the 
attempt sustained a severe rcptilse, which is thus 
described in the Memoir of General Ocliterlony :— 

“ The reserve, strengthened by the new regi¬ 
ment, being pushed forward during the night of 
the 26th December, gained the summit un})er- 
ceived, and returned, after sustaining an ineffectual 
fire. Colonel 'I'hompson, an intrepid officer, who 
did not think discretion the better part of valour, 
lliough strictly enjoined, was said not to take every 
desirable precaution to guard against surprise in 
the post he had won. The Kadji, hearing with 
alarm of the success of this movement, and next of 
guns being taken up on the backs of elejfiiants, 
being about to open on Mimgukcdar (a large 
stockade in the centre of the range), ordered the 
commandant of it to dislodge the British lrooj)s, 
whatever it might cost. Before dawn on the 2Slh, 
a loud uproar began, in which the sound of horns 
predominated, within the stockade, and when 
objects became visible, several thousand men were, 
seen shouting and flourishing their swords, wliile 
rushing towards Colonel Thompson’s post, like a 
pack of hounds in full cry. Two six-pounders raked 
their advance for a mile or more ; but in a manner 
pronounced miraculous, ball after ball rebounded 
from the rocks amid the liurrying crowd, without 
injuring one of them. No out-pickets interrupting 
this onset, the enemy reached the foot of the acclivity 
leading to the camp, almost out of breath; and 
fortunately, the ascent, except on one narrow point, 
was steep. On this point, where the access was 
easy, a lucky accident, and an act of individual 
bravery, arrested them for an instant. Four 
courageous fellows, guiding their comrades along it, 
dashed through a file of sepoys getting under arms, 
and were moving onward, when the foremost was 
shot by Lieutenant Armstrong, of the Pioneers. 
The other three fell back, while Captain Charles 
Hamilton and Lieutenant Culley, bringing upttheir 
companies of the old 6th and 7th Regiments, 
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deterred the rest from renewing the attempt to 
enter by what was called 'the neck of land.’ 
Meanwhile* the opposite flank of the assailants 
received a fatal check. Colonel Thompson him¬ 
self, having gone to a projecting eminence to 
survey the field, perceived the Ghoorkas struggling 
up the hill in dense masses under him. Dispatch¬ 
ing orderlies, and using voice and gesture to 
summon his hahas^ as he styled the sepoys of the 
old 3rd Regiment, they, and part of the light 
infantry battalion, soon began an irregular fire, 
which told heavily on the mountaineers. Between 
thirty and forty rolled dead among their com¬ 
panions, and more than a hundred besides being 
wounded, the Ghoorkas slowly and sullenly re¬ 
treated, under the discharge of both artillery and 
musketry.”* 

Ameer Sing now Jell back on his post at Ramghur; 
Ochtcrlony, following out his own plans, left Colonel 
(afterwards Major-General Sir John) Arnold, his 
second in command, with a division to watch the 
movements of the army, while he proceeded with 
his main body towards a mountain ridge, the occu¬ 
pation of which would place him between the 
Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of Maloun. At the 
same time he sent forward 2,000 men, belonging to 
the Rajah of Hindur, who had joined him early, 
and dome good service. .These irregulars, under 
Captain Robert Ross, took possession of some 
heights above Bilaspore, between the Rajah of 
which and that of Hindur there existed a bitter 
feud; and the success of Ochterlony’s movements 
was soon apparent. 

Ameer Sing conceiving that his position, thus 
turned, was no longer tenable, left a garrison in tlie 
fort of Ramghur, and with his disposable force fell 
back to the ridge on which Maloun stands. Mean¬ 
while, the genius of I^wtie, of the Engineers, whose 
services in this campaign can never be over-rated, 
by breaching the forts of Ramghur, Jurjura, 'larra- 
ghur, and Chumba, dislodged, w'ithout having suffi¬ 
cient force to surround, the garrisons of these human 
eyries. They consequently retired to augment the 
numbers preparing to make a last stanil on the 
ridge of Maloun.+ 

Thus, by a series of skilful movements, and 
without any very direct encounter with the enemy, 
he compelled them to fall back and abandon their 
posts, till only one place of strength remained to 
them. Brave, but prudent, he had the fire without 
the rashness of Gillespie, and yet botli were men of 
the Scottish race. Even Maloun was held by a very 
precarious tenure, and by the 1st of April, 1815, it 
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was completely invested; and pending the account 
of its reduction, we must attend to the operations 
of two other columns of our army in Nepaul. 

The division under Major-General Sullivan Wood 
(formerly of the 8th Royal Irish Dragoons) was 
unable to take the field before the middle of 
December, 1814. Marching from Gomckpore, the 
capital of a district ceded to us by the Nabob of 
Glide, in 1801, he moved northwards in the 
direction of Palpah, a mountainous and unpro¬ 
ductive principality, one of the many subject to 
Nepaul, and situated about 100 miles westward of 
the capital of the latter, Khatmandoo. To reach 
it by the direct route, Wood would have to 
traverse a deep and difficult pass, which, he 
understood to be strongly stockaded \ but, learning 
that it might be out-flanked by taking another 
path, he marched on the 3rd of January, 1815, 
to attack the stockade at Jetpore, at the base of 
the Majkati Hills, about a mile westward of Botwul, 
or Bhotwal, as it would be necessary to force it to 
proceed. 

He accordingly advanced to attack it in front, 
with twenty-one companies of infantry, while 
Major Comyn, with seven companies, moved 
towards its left flank. His information having 
been erroneous, he encountered a resistance so 
resolute that he despaired of success too early in 
the attempt. 

Hence, relinquishing all offensive operations, he 
ordered a retreat, and resolved to restrict himself 
to merely preventing the Ghoorkas from violating 
our frontier; but even in this he failed, for the 
enemy found many opportunities of eluding him, 
of breaking through and committing serious 
ravages. He endeavoured to retaliate, but it was 
chiefly on the unoffending people who dwelt on 
either side of the boundary line between Nepaul 
and British India; and this petty strife continued 
till the climate began seriously to affect the health 
of his harassed troops, and they were ordered 
back to their old cantonments at Gomckpore. 

Of all the four divisions of the army, now led 
by Ochterlony, Wood, Nicolls, and Major-General 
^Iarley, the latter was deemed the strongest ami 
tlie one from which most was expecteil, as its 
destination was to be Khatmandoo, the capital of 
the Ghoorkas. On the 23rd of November he 
began his march from Dinapore, and moved 
towards Bettiah. Clearing the way for him was 
an advanced guard under Bradslfaw, who, on the 
following day, surprised Parsuram Thapa, the 
native governor of the district, who, with 400 
Ghoorka warriors, was encamped on the bank of 
the Bliagmate in Tirhoot. Thapa was among the 
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slain; his whole force was put to flight: all other 
frontier posts fell without opposition; and the 
whole of the low and swampy tract known as 
the Tirai, which lies on the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya range, was formally annexed to the 
British empire. 

Had Major-General Marley properly followed up 
this stroke of success in that wonderful region, 
wlicTc in many places tlie almost impenetrable 
forests tLem with animal life, it would have led to 
utiicrs of more importance; but having been 
ordered to leave his guns in the rear, he had now 
to wait for them; and the first alarm caused by 
Thapa’s death and discomfiture passed away, and 
tire Ghoorkas were encouraged to attempt an 
enterprise, which at the very beginning impeded 
all the future operations of Brigadier Marley. 

To secure the new annexation before any 
attempt could be made to reconquer it, Major 
Bradshaw posted three small detachments of troops, 
about twenty miles .apart from each other; the 
central one at Baragheri, the right at Samanporc, 
and the left at Parsa ; while Marley, encamping at 
J^utun, two miles in rear of the centre, took no 
care of supporting the flanking outposts. Hence, 
on the New Year's Day, 1815, Samanpore was 
suddenly attacked, and the troops cut to pieces. 
Parsa was next menaced, and the detachment fell 
back on head-quarters, under cover of a supporting 
part)'. 

In this affair no officer distinguished himself 
more than Lieutenant P. Grant Mathison, of the 
artillery, whom the major-general thanked in orders, 
for “ his gallant conduct in dcfcndirig his gun, until 
every man, European and native, fell around it, 
and all the ammunition was ex])ended.” On this 
occasion a gunner captured the Silver Spear of the 
Ghoorkas, a trophy that long remained wfith the 
Horse ArtiUer)%* 

A number of desertions wliich now occurred 
among the sepoys, so greatly alarmed this some¬ 
what incompetent leader, that he began a retrograde 
movement upon Bettiah, to cover his depot there ; 
but, “ his terrors preceded him, and nothing was 
talked of at Goruckpore and Tirhoot, but the 
approaching invasion of an overwhelming Ghoorka 
force; and nothing but the weakness of the enemy/' 
says a writer, severely, “ prevented the catastrophe 
which cowardice thus predicted.” 

Nearly the whole of the Tirai was re-conquered; 
from thence the Ghoorkas were enabled to carry 
the war into British territory; and General Marley 
w'ns superseded by the Earl of Moira. Before a 
successor, General Wood, could arrive, he took 
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the unprecedented measure of suddenly disappear¬ 
ing from the camp of his army, without giving the 
troops, or the officer next in seniority, the least 
notification of a desertion so singular and imbecile. 
Such a leader was no loss; reinforcements came 
up, and the strength was estimated at 13,000 men. 

Colonel Dick assumed the command for the 
time being, and while he held it, there occurred 
an encounter which threw the Ghoorkas into great 
alarm, and caused them considerable loss. A 
subaltern, named Pickersgill, with a small escort, 
was suddenly fallen upon by 400 Ghoorkas, v ho 
issued from the cover of a forest, and,.foUowed him 
with all speed towards the camp. On hearing the 
sound of musketry in front, Colonel Dick, suspect¬ 
ing the reason, sent forward one^ hundred irregular 
horse, and followed with all the inlying pickets. 
The Ghoorkas were thus surrounded, and fought 
only to escape. A hundred, including their leader, 
were shot down; many were drowned in a moun¬ 
tain stream, and the remainder were taken or put 
to flight. 

The result of this petty affair caused such alarm 
among the Ghoorkas that the whole line of their 
posts fell back, and our troops again took posses¬ 
sion, but peacefully, of the Tirai. 

General Wood, whose operations in the vicinity 
of the Majkati Hills were but a poor recommen¬ 
dation to a fresh command, reached the division in 
February, 1815; and, as the rainy season was a 
month distant, there was still. time for a little 
fighting. Instead of that, Wood contented himself 
with marching and countermarching through the 
already abandoned Tirai till tlie unhealthy season 
came on, and the troops were compelled to retire 
to cantonments; and Khatmandoo, the reductiorr 
of which was the object for which the division 
originally left Dinapore, was left unmolested. 

Fortunately for the credit of the British arms, 
there were other places where more activity was 
displayed. With a small force. Captain Latter, 
stationed on the bank of the Coosy, drove the 
Ghoorkas from all their posts, gained possession of 
Moorang, and entered into an alliance with the 
Rajah of Sikhim, whose territory lies among those 
ranges of the Himalayas that start abruptly from 
tlic vast plains of Bengal, and which have been 
described as “ the snowed spurs of far higher 
unsnowed land behind;”* and on the final con¬ 
quest of Nepaul this state was taken under our 
protection. 

When Latter advanced, the Rajah of Kumaon— 
Bam Sak Chautra by name—had been compelled 
to yield it to the Ghoorkas, under whose yoke the 
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people pined; and now he was ready to embrace any 
opportunity for freedom. The people of the state 
of Gurwhal, on the north-east, were in a similar 
condition, and it was resolved to turn this state of 
matters to the best account. Colonel Gardner, at 
the head of 3,000 irregulars, began to ascend the 
hills on the 15th of Febniary, 1815. He marched 
in the direction of the capital of Kumaon, Almorah. 
Under Captain Hearsay, another column of irre¬ 
gulars advanced to his support, and the Ghoorkas, 
driven back on every hand, were compelled to 
concentrate on the ridge where stands Almorah— 
an elevation, 5,400 feet above the sea, and backed 
by an immense sno^vy range of mountains, higher 
than the Andes, one of which, Ranee, is 26,000 
feet in altitude. 

It is a clean and well-built town; the shops, all 
of stone, are below, and the houses, all of wood, 
arc above; and by Bishop Hcber, in tliis respect, 
it has been likened to Chester. While Gardner 
was jmshing on. Captain Hearsay, after beginning 
with every prospect of success, and having captured 
Chumpawut, the original capital of Kumaon, and, 
like Almorah, subject to yearly earthquakes, he 
w'as suddenly attacked and made prisoner while 
investing a hill fort. 

The great importance uf these operations in 
Kumaon being now full/ recognised, Colonel 
Jasper Nirolls, of H.M. 14th Regiment, was 
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dispatched thither, with 2,000 regular troops and 
some guns. On the 8th of April he assumed the 
command, and sent Captain Paton, with a detach¬ 
ment, against those who had defeated Captain Hear¬ 
say, and placed him in Almorah. Spirited was the 
encounter that look place; but after a protracted 
conflict, and after losing their commander, the 
Ghoorkas were put to flight, and all their stockades 
in front of Almorah were carried by storm. 

Paton lost not a moment in getting his guns and 
mortars into action against the capital, with terrible 
eifect, chiefly against the fort, which crowns the 
summit of a ridge, the gradual ascent of which is 
covered with gardens. Bam Sak, its commander, 
had rejected indignantly several secret attempts tfiat 
were made to shake his fidelity; but the bombard¬ 
ment proved a heavy argument, for soon after the 
guns were opened a flag of truce was displayed, and 
deserters came pouring into our camp. The terms 
given were, that the Ghoorkas should be permitted 
to retire across the river Kalce, with their arms 
and baggage; and that the entire provinces of 
Kumaon and Gurwhal be ceded for ever to Great 
Britain—the most triumphant result the Ghoorka 
war had yielded us as yet. 

Sir Gabriel Martindale was still before Jytak, in 
hopes to starve its gu.rrIson, under Runjoor Sing, 
into a capitulation; and Sir David Ochterlony w’as 
still actively in the field. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

THE HEIGHTS OF MALOUN CAPTURED.—THE SECOND CAMPAIGN IN NEPAUL, UNDER OCHTERLONY.— 

ITS VICTORIOUS CONCLUSION. 


After capturing all the outposts of the enemy, 
and confining them to the heights of Maloun, 
Ochterlony determined to burst through that line 
of defences. 

The grand object to be attained first was a 
lodgment upon these heights, from which Maloun 
might be breached or approached. A Ghoorka 
oflicer betrayed a position called Ryla, of which 
Major Innes, with a battalion of grenadiers, in¬ 
stantly took possession. It stood between the 
posts named Senj and Surajghur; and the presence 
of Innes there prevented the troops in those places 
from taking a part in the subsequent conflict. 

Eefofe daybreak on the 14th of April, 1815, all 


the disposable force of Ochterlony was formed in 
columns for attacking the heights of Maloun. At 
the head of the reserve still, Colonel Tliompson 
marched from Butto to the nearest part of the 
opposite ridge. Major Lowry, %vith his-own cori)s, 
skirted the mountains along the Gamerora, and 
wheeling upward, joined Thompson above the 
village of Deothul, half a mile eastward of the fort 
of Maloun; while two other columns from Ratan- 
ghur menaced the enemy's cantonments, and had 
orders, while making a diversion in favour of the 
reserve, that their chief effort was to be the occu¬ 
pation of any outworks that circumstances might 
render easy of acquisition. 
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One of these parties, led by a Captain Showers, 
after crossing the hollow which separates the two 
forts, was about to pass a small redoubt to the 
south of the Ghoorka defences, when the men 
stationed there sallied furiously out, and brandished 
their swords, as if inviting the soldiers to meet 
them. Their leader advanced in front of them 
defiantly, and invited Captain Showers to single 
combai He was not slow in accepting the 
challenge of the Ghoorka, whose sharp keen weapon, 
for all he knew, might be poisoned; and after a 


Major Lowry to defend Deothul, which he 
strengthened with two field guns, and a. company of 
pioneers to stockade it, advanced with a battalion 
of light infantry to seize a position within breaching 
distance of Maloun; and this desired spot w'as the 
last of three eminences that crowned the bare ridge 
of the mountain. 

A corps of Hindurians, 800 strong, were now 
ordered to scour the jungle, and cover his flanks 
on the right and left. Thompson led the light 
infantry gallantly onw'ard, under a heavy fire from 
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few passes he slew' him midw’ay between the hostile 
lines. 

Captain Sliowers had scarcely achieved this act of 
cliivalry, when he was shot dead; and his sepoys, 
without waiting to be charged, turned and fled, 
onl> to be overtaken by the merciless Ghoorkas, 
w'ho did not desist from slaughter till the guns of 
Ratanghur were opened on them. 

'I'he other detachment, under Captain Boyer, 
made good its ground so far as to be able to 
remain on the defensive till evening. When the 
din of firing echoing among the hills to the w'est- 
ward, first gave intimation of the advance of 
Showers and Boyer, Ctfloncl Thompson, leaving 


foes that w’erc concealed amid the matted greener)- 
and interwoven jungle of years; but on nearing the 
])lace he meant to occupy, he experienced a rough 
check. The Ghoorkas, who had hitherto lurked in 
concealment, now' grasped their matchlocks with 
the left hand, and drawing their deadly swords w'ith 
the right, rushed like a herd of infuriated tigers on 
the panic-stricken sepoys. Pouring out of the 
underwood in unknow’n numbers, they came yelling 
on in a form “ that might be fancied to resemble a 
wedge or triangle, the vertex of which far preceded 
the base. When about to be charged, an isolated 
group w'as seen standing round each officer, whilst 
the tide instantly began to roll back where there 
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were none. But retrogression—nay, unequivocal 
flight—soon became universal among the men, 
some of whom abandoned their arms so precipi¬ 
tately that the Hindurians, still watching on the 
flanks, had time to dash in, and make a prize 
of the brown-barrelled muskets, then used by 
light infuitry (only), before the pursuers came 


firing that lasted till the action was seriously re¬ 
newed next morning. 

Till Ameer Sing saw Thompson's stockade rising 
on Deothul, he believed himself the victor of the 
day; and then he sent expresses to the posts at 
i Surajghur and Senj, with orclcri to elude Captain 
Innes and join him after dark at every hazard; 
and to Bukhti Tliapa, an ofticer famed for his 



VirW or A MONASTERY IN THE IIIMM.A\\‘^. 


The sepoys, already imuli evhausicd, got but 
slowly over the rough ground, and were overtaken 
by the keen weaponry of tlic fleet and ferocious 
enemy, ere, in headlong disorder, they could plunge 
into the liollow that la)- between the western ridge 
and Deothul; but at this crisis, when the Choorkas, 
yelling in wild triumph, and thirsting for blood, 
were ruslring in closer pursuit, a sudden storm of 
musketry swept the bare hill side, as Major Lowry 
poured the concentrated fire of tv-*o battalions into 
the tumultuous mass w’ith the most dreadful effect. 
Falling, reeling, rolling, they ru.shed away to cover, 
and left the hill clear of all but the prostrate, and 
then, from their hiding-places, continued a desultory 
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valour, he ])roiiu>.ed to assign the honour of attack¬ 
ing the British troops. Bukhti made his own dis¬ 
positions, and vowed to return \i(.torious or die on 
the field. He took a tender farewell of his family, 
and begged that, if he fell, General Gchterlony 
sliould be asked to permit his two fai'ourite wives 
to burn themselves alive with his dead body. 

] Jaybreak was to be the signal lor the rc-com- 
mcncemcnt of the battle, wliith, as the reckless 
Ghoorka soldier told lu.s coi^irndes truly, must 

decide the fate of Nepaul. 

Ameer Sing and liis younger son, Rain Das, were 
at the scene of (tjjer.ulons about initlnighl, while 
Bukhti was pushing fornaid his trained troops till 
thev formed a kind of semicircle in front, and 
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partly on the flanks of Deothul. Access to it would 
have been comparatively easy from the side 
towards the Gamerora; but the bank of that 
Himalayan stream was defended by 1,000 Hin- 
durians, in a redoubt tl:rown up for tlie purpose. 
The Ghoorkas seemed so crowded together, that 
when the firing began the whole mountain slope, 
until liidden by smoke, seemed one slicet of sput¬ 
tering ilaine, with all its points spouting towards 
Uk- stockade. Our. guns commanded the only 
points by which swordsmen in any strength could 
attempt an assault. A strong body of these, with 
trumpets pealing above tlicir hideous war cries, 
came rushing at one point, when a six-poundcr, 
pouri'ng ferape in quick successive rounds, togetlicr 
with a storm of musketry, swept them down in such 
numbers, that the survivors fled. 

A second and a third band came rusliing on, 
only to perish or recoil in tlie same nianner. 
Bukhti, full of valour, and undismayed by the 
dreadful slaughter, now proposed to attack Deothul 
on the opposite side, where there were no cannon; 
but, as lie led the way, he fell dead by a musket- 
ball. Tlic event cooled the ardour of the gallant 
Ghoorkas, and Colonel 'J’hompson, burning to 
avenge the events of the past liours, ordered a 
sortie at the point of the l.)ayonet. Wlien lie led 
the troops out at a rusli, the enemy took to flight 
])ursucd by the raging Hintlurians, who l:)urst out 
of their redoubt to wreak vengeance on the 
violators of their women and the devastators of 
their country. 

But ere the defeat was quite achieved, the walls 
of the stockade, having been hastily formed of 
stakes, earth, and stones, came down on each side 
of the embrasures, in consequence of the con¬ 
cussion produced by the cannon, burying killed 
and wounded in the debris 3 and then through the 
open breaches thus made, the Ncpaulesc match¬ 
locks opened such a fire upon the European 
gunners, that only one escaped unhurt. 

When the strife was over, and the foe had fallen 
back, Sir David Ochterlony ordered the body of 
Bukhti Thajia to be wrapped in a Cashmere shawl 
as a token of respect, and to be sent to Ameer Sing, 
with a message, granting him a truce for llie re¬ 
moval of the dead, and their disposal after the 
manner of their race and religion ; and for two 
days after, the heights of Maloun were all ablaze 
with vast funeral pyres. Among these the suttee^ 
or self-liiimolation of Bukhti’s widows amici the 
flames that consumed his remains, could be dis-1 
tinctly seen by the British troops. 

The Kadji Ameer Sing >.as now so completely 
humbled, that lie offered little opposition to the 
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subsequent operations for crushing him. On the 
8th of May a heavy gun battery opened on Maloun, 
and preparations for the assault were in progress, 
when the most of the garrison, finding that they 
could, neither induce Ameer Sing to surrender or 
attempt to bear a vigorous siege, left the fortress 
without arms, and capitulated as prisoners of war 
to the nearest British post. With the few tliat still 
adhered to him, Ameer Sing still resisted, but feebly, 
until the destructive effects of the battery on the 
lolh convinced him that further opposition to fate 
was useless, and he sent forth his son to make 
terms with Ochterlony. 

At a convention it was stipulated that the fallen 
conqueror should surrender all the mountain 
territory which he hiul added to his country be¬ 
tween the Gogra and tlic Sutlej, extending in its 
greatest breadth from tlie plains of Plassia to the 
frontier of 'I'artary. He ceded all on the single 
condition tliat he, with hi.s family and the garrisons 
of Maloun and Jytak, should have safe escort back 
to Nejiaul. His soldiers, however, jireferred to 
enter the British service, and were formed into 
battalions for duly in tlie highland districts. 

Of tlic provinces tlius relinquished by the Kadji, 
Sirmoor, under the immediate government of his 
son Kunjoor, had succcs-sfully resisted the British 
arms; and in Kumaon some places still held out, 
without having formally submitted, though Sir 
Jasper Nicolls had defeated the army of Hasti Dal, 
and all who opposed him in die field. 

'riie government of Nepaul saw the necessity of 
suing for peace, and for this purpose Bam Sak 
Chautra communicated with our commissioner at 
Kumaon; and a Brahmin, Gaj Raj Misr, the gooroo, 
or spiritual adviser of the late Rajah Rana Bahadoor, 
was summoned from his retirement at Benares, and 
dispatched as envoy to Tdcutenant-Colonel Paris 
Bradshaw, whom the Governor-General had em¬ 
powered to conclude a peace on terms, taken thus 
verbatim from the extract of a desjiatch, dated 
Calcutta, 10th December, 1815 :— 

The Ghoorkas cede to the British in perpetuity 
tlie whole of the country acquired during the late 
campaign, and likewise tlie whole of the lowlands, 
known by the name of Terrae (sic) situate to the 
westward of their range of frontier hills; a great 
portion of the latter territory to the Nabob Vizier 
(of Oude); and the British Government in India 
guarantee to pay the pensions of several whose 
stipends are on his Highness’s treasury, in return 
for the two crores of rupees subscribed by him to 
the Governm-ml six per cent, loan of last year. 
This stroke of policy throws the burden of the» 
c.\pcnse of the late war on our ally. • 
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By the late treaty with. Nepaul, not only the 
province of Kumaon, but the greater part of all the 
territory between the Rapti and Gunduch (j/i;) is 
ceded to Great Britain, as well as that part of the 
districts between the Gunduch and the Coosy, 
which has been occupied by the British forces. 
The fortress of Nagree is also put in our posses¬ 
sion, and other important stipulations have been 
assented to by the Nepaulese Government.*' ^ 

For his services in this campaign, Ochterlony 
was created a baronet, and the Court of Directors 
gave him a pension of;^i,ooo per annum for life. 

The terms sounded very well when read on 
paper, but the affair was not yet ended, for the 
Nepaulese were adci)ts in the wiles of diplomacy. 
Every disputed point seemed to be arranged, and 
on the 2nd of December, 1815, the treaty was 
duly executed at Segoulcc by our agents, the com¬ 
missioners of Nepaul, who piomised that the final 
ratification would arrive from Khatmaiidoo—the 
capital—in fifteen days; and the Earl of Moira, 
pleased that a war of which he was weary had 
ended, ratified the treaty on tlie 9th of December. 

I'he Rajali of Nepaul was in no such haste, and 
instead of the signed treaty, Avrote a letter to his 
commissioners, coolly staling that, under the in¬ 
fluence of the Kadji Ameer Sing Thapa, the Avar 
party Avas again in thc^ ascendant. Thus, the 
ncgociation seemed at an end, and there aa'us 
nothing left for'Britain but to draAv the sword again. 
Loth to do this, tlic Earl of Moira unAvisely per¬ 
mitted his agent almost to solicit the ratification, 
by holding out a hope that, if it Averc signed, the 
terms of the treaty might not be too strictly 
enforced, and, perhaps, a present might be made 
to them of the Tirai, Avliich had been the AA'hole 
cause of the Avar. 

His moderation was mistaken for timidity or 
conscious weakness, and the court of Khatmaiidoo, 
Avhich so recently had been suing for peace on any 
terms, noAV began to despise it, and to s])in out tlic 
time till the proper season for stern operations had 
passed aAvay; and this conviction having become 
impressed on the mind of the Earl of Moira, he 
ordered the field to be taken at once. 

Sir David Ochterlony hastened from Dinaporc, 
armed Avith full powers to assume the entire political 
and military authority in Nepaul in the first days of 
February. 1816, and took the field AA'ith an army 
17,000 strong, which he formed in four brigades. 
The artillery was strong and under Major George 
Mason; Captain Watson was assistant adjutant- 
general, and Lieutenant Joshua PickersgiJI was 
^sistant quartermaster-general and head of the 
• London Gazette, utli May. ifi6. 


Intelligence Department. The forces consisted of 
6,000 native infantry, and three regiments of the 
line. The brigadiers were Lieutenant-Colonels 
W. Kelly, Charles Nicoll, and Francis W. Miller, 
who had respectively each his own corps—H.M, 
24th, 66th, and 87 th Royal Irish Fusiliers—and 
Brigadier Dick, avIio commanded three battalions 
of sepoys. 

Sir David soon settled his preliminary move¬ 
ments. Kelly, with the 1st Brigade, moved on 
Bugwanpore; Nicoll, Avith the 2nd, on Ramnuggur; 
while the 3rd and 4lh Brigades, inchiding the Irish 
Fusiliers, remained Avith the general, who, on the 
loth of February marched from a place called 
Semulabassie (but in no two accounts of’lhiS cam¬ 
paign arc the local names spelt alike). He ])ene- 
trated into the great forest Avhich the Nepaulese 
flattered themselves Avas an impassable boundary, 
and Avhich the Devas had raised to protect their 
country from invasion by the low'landers. It is a 
dreary, gloomy, and miasmatic Avilderncss, eleven 
miles in breadth ; uninhabited by any living thing 
above an insect in the scale of existence; and the 
troops uttered cheers of joy Avhen, on emerging 
from the monotony of the mighty dingles, and the 
noxious shadow of the tall, damp trees, llicy 
marched into the sunshine and breathed fresh air, 
near the bed of the Bichacore river. A brick man¬ 
sion and a serai for travellers Avas noAv immediately 
stockaded, and made one of the depots betAveen 
the head-quarters and Betrah in the Tirai, Avherc 
supplies for the Avhole force Averc collected. 

Thus fitr no difficulties had occurred, and the 
AA'ork of Colonel Kirkpatrick gave a correct account 
of the frecpicntcd roads into Nepaul, over the 
Chiriaghati Bass, through the first range of hills; 
but the Avay was too strongly fortified and defended 
“ to be carried,” says a Avriter, “ AAithout a sacrifice 
of human life AA’hich Ochterlony would have shud¬ 
dered at, and reckoned CA’idence of deficiency in 
military science. He accordingly sent forth liis 
quartermaster-general to discover a way Avhere none 
AA'as knoAvn to exist, by Avhich the Ghoorka posts 
might be turned, and an undefended passage fouinl 
to the interior.” 

liicutenant Pickersgill, an intelligent ofliccr (and 
author of a now forgotten noA'el, entitled “'llic 
Three Brothers ”), explored a succession of AA'ater- 
courses and the dry beds of ancient toixents ; and, 
by the aid of some smugglers, jie found a route 
across the •mountains unknoAvn to any servant of 
the state of Nepaul. It was a deep ravine, Avith 
rugged and precipitous sides, coA’ered with over¬ 
hanging trees that nearly exclufled the light. 

On the night of the 14th of February, 1816, Sir 
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David Ochtcrloiiy, leaving the 4th Brigade at the 
mouth of the ravine, began to ascend with the 3rd, 
himself leading at the head of the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, by a path so narrow as seldom to afford 
room for more than a single file. In some places 
the trees were interlaced over the long straggling 
column; in others, the clear moonlight gleamed 
coldly on the vast cliffs that towered above the zig¬ 
zag way. After proceeding for some distance, the 
ground became more open, till a water-course was 
cntcied, and found to lead to the base of an ac¬ 
clivity 300 feet in height. 

This, at first, seemed insurmountable, especially 
as the brigiidc was accompanied by elephants, 
carrying ^vo six-poimders and some small howitzers. 

“The road,'^ says an officer of the 50th Native 
Infantry, “lay through beds of rivulets and nullahs, 
and at times was so narrow and precipitou.s, that 
a single company would have been sufficient to 
have annihilated a whole brigade. Fortunately, no 
enemy appeared, and the only difficulties they had 
to contend with were those of nature; and these 
were so many and so great, that Sir Daviil at one 
time, on reaching an almost perpendicular ledge of 
rock, wlilch seemed to bar all further progress, is 
said to have angrily charged Lieutenant T’ickersgill 
with having deceived him, and risked the destruction 
of his army. .Sir David was hoisted iij) this rock by 
the sashes of the 1‘airopcan and native ofheers, ami 
soon became convinced of the injustice lie ha<l 
done Lieutenant Lii kersgill, an otlicer to wlioiii 
much praise is due for his intelligence and actiiity. 
The accurate information he procurctl regarding this 
unfrequented pass added greatly to the success of 
the expedition, 'fhe anxiety of mind sulVered by 
the general could only be eqiKilled ))y the patient 
exertions of his gallant troops. It having been 
found impossible to bring on the elephants, provi- 
•". jn:: were extremely scarce, and the privations, as 
'• -.'il as fatigue, that all underwent, arc described as 
iiaving been excessive. The entire novelty of the 
service to the native troops entitles them to great 
praise. Acciislomed only to tlte diminutive hills of 
their own country, it seemed to them (I have heard 
old sepoys say), in approaching these tremendous 
precipices, as if they had reached the entrance to 
jPafa/~~\he infernal regions of the Hindoo. But 
they went cheerfully and gaily on, with full confi¬ 
dence in their leader, and by the evening of the 15111 
the brigade reached the extremity of the pass ; when 
pushing on a few miles, they bivouacked for the 
night near Bulwaks,,Sir David sharing with his men 
in the general bivouac, neither tents nor baggage 
having arrived. The sepoys had been provided 
at the commencement of the last campaign with 


bill-hooks and hatchets (twenty per company), 
which they now found useful in cutting down 
branches of trees and erecting temporary shelter 
for themselves and officers. Tents and supplies 
were at length brouglit up; the" pass by which the 
brigade advanced having, with great difficulty, been 
made practicable for elephants.'’ * 

Meanwhile, the Ghoorkas, defending the great 
pass of Chiriaghati at their stockades, on which the 
guns of Dick had opened, heard with astonishment 
and consternation that the British head-quarter 
column, having turned their flank by a rotite never 
heard of before, was about to fall on their de- 
fencclc.ss rear and cut off tlieir retreat to Mukwan- 
pore; they abandoned all their formidable positions 
in the greatest dismay. • 

The direct road being thus open, Dick’s brigade 
piislicd on and joined the general, who had ar¬ 
rived on the 25th at Hetaunda, otherwise called 
Hetliaura, eighteen miles distant from Khatmandoo, 
and situated close to the Rapti, one of the most 
beautiful rivers in India. Its northern bank, a 
mountainous descend broken by the deep track of 
many foaming rivulets, is clothed from base to 
summit witli luxuriant copjiicc, amid the greenery 
of whicli tlic red blossoms of the cotton-trec give 
variety to the masses of the verdure. 

Its chief edifice there—a great store-house, 
elaborately ornamented with disgusting figuies 
carved in wood became at once one of our depots. 
On the 271b, Othterlony marched for Mukwanpore 
with the two brigades, and he who had reduced the 
fortified peaks of Rnmgluir and Maloun, could see 
but little to appal him now. In front of our camp 
rose a low range of hills, having the fort of Muk- 
uanporc an<l a large stockade to the cast, with a 
village on its western extremity. 'J'his village, 
which was named Scekur Khutrec, seemed pretty 
strongly occupied at first, but was abandoned by its 
commander and proprietor, Kesuree Sing, and then 
taken possession of by the companies of the 5otli 
Nativelnfantry,and fortymen of the 87th Regiment; 
while Lieutenant Pickersgill, with an escort from 
both these corps, under Lieutenant Thomas Lee of 
the latter, proceeded to ascend the heights, for the 
purpose of reconnoitring the enemy’s position. 

“The Nepaulesc general at Mukwanpore,” says 
the writer before quoted, “could easily distinguish 
our movements through a telescope; and being at 
length aware of the importance of the village that 
had l)een so hastily abandoned the night before, he 
determined on driving back the reconnoitring 
party, and acquiring possession of it. The party 
sent to execute this order was led by Shumsher 
• '• Records of the 50th Reg. Native Infantry,” 1836. 
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Rana, the same sirdir who commanded the attack northward of Ramnuggur, and then marched un- 
on Parsa* in the preceding year. He came down opposed to the Rapti. The second brigade, under 
with such overwhelming numbers and impetuosity, Colonel Kelly, was also advancing. By selecting a' 
that Lieutenants Pickcrsgill and Lee, being unable mountain pass, it had readied the fort of Harikar- 
to resist the attack, were compelled, with their small pore, which was not stockaded, and took up a 
detachment, to make a precipitate retreat; and, commanding position, from which the Ghoorkas 
unfortunately, having gone considerably to the endeavoured in vain to dislodge Kelly. On tliis 
eastward of the village, they were obliged to retire the garrison lost heart, and quitted the fort without 
to head-quarters, instead of joining Lieutenant a struggle. 

Tcrral’s party, upon which the enemy now advanced The views of the Nepaulesc changed now, and 
in great force.” * once more the peace party predominated; and just 

The attack was made with the greatest spirit, as Sir David Ochlerlony was preparing to lay siege 
Lieutenant Teiral and the soubahdar of his party to Mukwanpore, its commandant, who was brother 
were killed; but the village was gallantly defended of tlie Regent of Nepaul, sent a messenger to 
by Lieutenant Kerr and Ensign Impey (son of Sir intimate that he had received the ratified treaty, 
K. Impey), till the arrival of the light company of and now rccpiested permission to send it to him by 
the 87th Fusilierf and the remainder of the 50th an envoy, to arrange a peace. 

Native Infantry. Obstinately did the Ghoorkas “ Peace !” c.Kclaimcd Ochterlony, sternly; “has 
continue the attack : but fresh troops were poured your master the eiirontery to offer me peace, when 
down from Mukwanpore, while Sir David Ochter- he has nothing to give but what I choose to leave 
lony successively detached to tlie defenders the him?'’ After some more had passed, Sir David 
second battalion of the 12th and the 22nd Native said, “Your master deserves to have Khatmandoo 
Infantry, two more companies of the Irish Fusiliers, burned to the ground for his insolence; but fall 
and two six-pounders on elephants, under the down and a.sk mercy in his name, as the Ghoorka 
commanding ofticcr of the brigade, Colonel W. F- ambassador a.sks favours of the Emperor of China.” 
Miller. Then the representative of his Nepaiilese Majesty 

Despite these reinforcements, the enemy kept knelt in abject prostration, repeating his sovereign’s 
up a galling fire from the fidget of the hills, particu- professions of penitence. It would seem that this 
larly on the 12tli Regiment: but, as evening was scene liad been arranged by Ochterlony to humble 
approaching, it was determined that they slioiild be his \ isitor in true Oriental style.* 
dislodged from these positions ere night fell; and The final agent arrived on the 3rd of March, 
about five o’clock the second battalion of tlie 8th and as the document was duly signed, hostilities, 
Native Infantry having arrived, it was directed by of course, ceased; but not, however, till consent 
Colonel Miller to clear tlie heights on the road liad been given to an additional article, which 
leading to Mukwanpore. 'bhis order was promptly stipulated the ceded territory should include the 
obeyed by Major Nation, its commander. After valley of the Rapti, and all that had been conquered 
a gallant charge, the enemy were driven off in daring the campaign. When the cession of the 
utter confusion, and abamloning a gun and some 'I'irai had been first demanded by us, the objection 
stores, lied to Mukwanpore, amid a storm of that it would leave many of the jaghirdars without 
rain and thunder which came on about sunset, tlic means of support had been met by the Earl of 
This decided the fate of Seekur Kluitree, the pro-! Moira proposing to grant them pensions—an ofler 
prictor of w'hicli, Kesuree Sing, was killed, with which was accepted with much reluctance, as it 
several sirdirs of rank, whose bodies were found was not unnaturally supposed that the chiefs thus 
in the village. In this affair the Ghoorka loss was pensioned would be more likely to favour the 
800 killed and wounded; ours was 22 2 of all ranks, interests of the Company than those of the Rajah 
Among the killed was Lieutenant Terral, of the ' of Nepaul. 

50th, whose soldiers made de.speratc attempts to j Hence much satisfaction was experienced when 
rescue him after he fell mortally wounded. In this ’ the Hon. Mr. Gardner, our new Resident at Khat- 
action, the light company of the ,50th particularly mandoo, was authorised by the earl to state that 
distinguished themselves with their double-barrelled the iiensions should be commufed for a grant of 
rifles, under Lieutenant Adoniah Smith, an officer land. The arrangement was at once entered into, 
reputed then as the best shot in India. and the Nepaulesc, who had previously been 

On the day after this encounter NicoU’s brigade gratuitously reinstated in the Tirai, could henceforth 
ifrrived. It had ascended the valley by a pass boast that, after all the disasters of the past strife, 

* • "Life of Sir D. Ochterlony.” 


• ” Records of the 50th Reg. Native Infantry.” 
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they remained at Jlie end of it in possession of a maternal surname of “ Hastings,” in addition to, 
portion of.those very lands which it was the and after, that of Rawdon. 

avowed object of that strife to wrest from them. For his services in Nepaul, Sir David Ochterlony 

By the seventh article of the treaty, the Rajah obtained the thanks of Parliament, and the first 
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of Nepaul bound himself “never to take or retain 
in liis service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any P 2 uropean or American state, without the 
consent of the British Government." * 

The Governor-General, on the 7th December, 
1816, was made Viscount I.oudon, in Scotland, and 
Marquis of Hastings, assuming at the same time his 

• Gov. Gaz. Hx., March 15th, 1816. 


Cross of the Bath ever bestowed upon a Com]>any’s 
officer. In addition to the old armorial bearings 
borne by the Ochterlonys sinc» the time of 
Robert III. of Scotland, the Prince Regent granted 
him an honourable augmentation, “containing two 
banners, inscribed ‘Neixuil’ and ‘Delhi,’ with the 
motto ^Prudeniia et ammo,' suggested by Canning.’ * 




* “ Life of Ochterlony.” 
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Nor did the troops go unrewarded, for they ' given by “ the Governor-General Bahadoor,” for 
were granted a medal, on which was represented | valour shown during the victorious warfare among 
a stockaded fort among the mountains of Nepaul, ! the hills of Nepaul, in the years of the Hegira, 
with a Persian inscription, to the effect that it was | 1239 and 1230.”* 


CHAPTER 

INTRIGUES OF THF GIfOORKAS.—CUTCH SUBDUED.— 
• SIEGE OF IIATRASS, AND 

The result of OclUerlony’s victories was the cession 
of great territories to the Company. The magnifi¬ 
cent provinces of Ghiinval and Kumaon, the former 
comprehending 9,000 sf|uare miles, the most fertile 
portion of wliich is Dehra Doon, and having within 
it the principal scenes of Hindoo mythology; and 
the latter most important as commanding some of 
the best jiasses across the Himalaya range, and con¬ 
taining mines of copper, and probably other metals. 
Kumaon comprehends the whole tract of country 
between the Alaknanda head-stream of the Ganges 
on the west, and the Kalce on the cast, from the 
Tirai or swampy plains, to the highest junnaclcs 
of the Himalayas, attaining there an altitude of 
26,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

At the same lime when these provinces were 
added to the growing empire, several mountain 
rajahs—though left nominally independent—were 
placed under certain restrictions, which rendered all 
their militaryresourccs available for Britisli purposes. 
The treaty with the Rajah of Sikhim was another 
excellent me.asure, as it interposed a barrier be¬ 
tween Nepaul and the Bhotanese, thus rendering it 
next to imiiossiblc for these two slates to go to 
war, as they ceased to be contiguous, and could 
not meet each other in battle without violating 
territory which belonged to the Company or its 
ally; and it is supposed that, but for this, the 
Ghoorkas would have compensated themselves for 
the loss of Ghurwal and Kumaon by subjugating 
the Bhotanese. 

The war had been confined to the mountains of 
Nepaul; but the Ghoorkas had never abandoned 
the hope, while it lasted, of being joined by some 
powerful aiixiliar)', A correspondence between 
them and Scindia had been intcrcc])ted. The wild 
and lawless Plmlarees were also applied to, and 
they sought to tempt the alliance of Runjcct Sing, 
by offering him, as a gift, the fort of Maloun, with 
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OPPOSITION OF THE HINDOOS TO TAXATION.—THE 
FLlGH'r OF DYARAM. 

a large sum in treasure; and ^during the first petty 
reverses of our arms, owing to the incompetence of 
our leaders, the Ghoorkas were not without hopes 
of exciting a general rising of all Hindostan against 
Britain. 

Their diplomatic ambition extended far beyond 
India, as they sent vakeels to the Emperor of China, 
and the Golden Foot at Ava, seeking to enlist 
them in the quarrel. Tlicy had, in a past lime, 
been compelled to acknowledge themselves the 
vassals of the emperor; and on this ground, but 
still more on the false allegation that the British 
made war upon them because they had been refused 
a passage into the Chinese empire, did they seek 
assistance, cither by money or arms. 

The Chinese were, perhaps, better informed that 
we had no such intentions; but their suspicions 
were so far excited that they sent an army to tlic 
frontier, where it arrived to find that the fighting 
wa.s over in Nepaul, and that the Ghoorkas had 
stated falsehoods. Had China actually taken up 
the Ghoorka quarrel, wc might have had a longer 
war to record ; for at this very time the Company 
was involved in a disjiute with that vast country, 
or rallier with the Viceroy at Canton and the 
Committee of Supercargoes, concerning an alleged 
violation of the neutral rights of the Chinese by 
H.M.S. Doris, and several other matters, which 
ultimately led to Lord Amherst’s mission to Cliina 
in the following year. But the Celestial army, after 
lying for some time on its own side of the Himalayas, 
marched back to Pekin, t 

During our war with the Ghoorkas, the people of 
Cutch—an extensive district, bounded on the north 
by the sandy desert of Ajmere, on the west by 
Goojerat, on the east by the province of Scinde, 
and on the south by the sea—had committed 

* E. /. U. S. Journal, 1837. 

t H. T. Princep’s Narrative of Biiiish India.” 
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depredations in the territories of our allies, the 
Pcibhwa and the Guicowar of Baroda. It was 
possessed by various independent chiefs, whose 
boast it was that they had never been conquered ; 
for which, perhaps, they were more indebted to the 
sterility and strength of their woody country than 
native prowess, as the inhabitants were originally 
Hindoos; and those upon the sea-coast had long 
been addicted to piracy, and when they took a 
ship, generally massacred all on board. 

Cutch, at this juncture, was nominally under a 
ruler who bore the title of Rao Raidhan; but had 
actually become the prey of two bold adventurers, 
the one named Hans Raj, a Hindoo merchant, the 
other, Futteh Mohammed, commander of a body of 
Arab mercenaries In their contest for supremacy, 
they each sought the aid of the British Government, 
which interposed oflly so far as seemed requisite to 
j)rotcct the territories of the Guicowar from their 


side of the Gulf of Cutch. He ordered the British 
Resident at Bhooj to withdraw; and having lured 
some of our people in Kattiwar into rebellion, was 
about to march a large body of Arabs to their 
assistance, when tidings came to him that the 
rising had been crushed. But this insolence and 
state of matters could no longer be tolerated. 

Accordingly, Colonel East, with a body of troops, 
took the field in Cutch, and crossing the Runn in 
December, 1815, marched towards the fortress of 
Anjar, which was held by a son of the deceased 
Futteh Mohammed, who made friendly proposi¬ 
tions to the colonel, while secretly ordering every 
well and lank along his route to be poisoned. To 
punish this act of genuine Oriental treachery, East 
got his guns into position against Anjar, aii 4 -aftefc^ 
breaching it, compelled the traitor to save his head 
by surrendering the fort, and ceding with it the 
port of Juner, on the Bay of Cutch, to Great 


raids and robberies. 

I'lie death of Hans Raj left his competitor in 
undisputed ascendency; but in 1813 the con¬ 
fusion in Cutch waxed greater. In that year, the 
Rao Raidhan and Futteh Mohammed both died, 
thus leaving behind them the usual curse of 
an Indian province—a disputed succession. The 
Rao had become Mohammedan, and, by a wife of 
that creed, left a son named Bharmalji, whose 
legitimacy the Jhaneja Rajpoots—of whom the 
deceased Rao was head—doubting, gave tlieir 
allegiance to I^kpati, his nephew. The civil war 
which now ensued between the Hindoo and 
Moslem populations became of such a savage 
character that all order and government disap¬ 
peared. ■ 

The chiefs of Cutch, being all in arms, w'erc by 
no means disposed to limit their operations to the 
narrow space of their peninsula; and crossing, on 
foot, the extensive salt marsh known as the Runn of 
Catch, and then the gulf in boats, they carried fire 
and sword into the territories of the Guicowar, 
burning the villages, murdering his people, and 
carrying off their cattle. As that prince was our ally, 
and under British protection, after remonstrances 
had failed, it became necessary to march a body of 
troops against Bhooj, the capital, which occupies 
rising ground about twenty-five miles distant from 
the seaport of Muddi, and where both the rivals for 
the throne resided. They had patched up their 
quarrel by a species of compromise, which left the 
sovereignty with Bharmalji; but the armed anarchy 
had become worse than ever, for he, so far from 
attempting to suppress the marauders, made com¬ 
mon cause with them against every one, and even 
fomented disturbances in Goojerat, on the opposite 


Britain. 

Deterred by this, the first event bf the campaign 
which he had brought upon himself, the Rao 
agreed to give compensation for the damages done 
to our allies, and so far to yield to Britain, as to 
acknowledge himself a tributary prince, by the 
annual payment of a tribute of j£t,ooo. 

On the other hand, the British were solemnly 
bound not to outrage the religious feelings of his 
robber-subjects by killing bullocks, or eating the 
flesh of the sacred cow. The inevitable course of 
event?, or the natural course of expansion, was 
gradually, yet quickly, pushing the Company’s 
frontier towards the mouths of the mighty Indus. 
“In the year i8co, w'hen Surat was assumed, it w’as 
stated and believed that tlie Tapti river would be 
our ne phis ultra in this direction; but now, in 
1816, we got beyond the Gulf of Cutch, and close 
upon the Runn, by possessing ourselves of Anjar, 
which place was not more than two geographical 
degrees from the Koree, or most southern mouth 
of the Indus.” 

After making all quiet in Cutch, Colonel East 
returned to Kattiwar, in Goojerat, and there took 
most effectual means for repressing the odious 
piracy for which the Gulf of Cutch had been so 
long infamous, by dispossessing the whole of the 
chiefs along its southern coast, and reducing their 
harbours and forts to British rule. Among the 
places he captured on this service was Dwaraka, a 
town at the north-west extremity of the Kattiwar 
peninsula, situated on a flat sho^re, and possessing 
a famous temple, fabled as the abode of Krishna, 
at whose shrine some 15,000 pilgrims pay their 
devotions yearly. This place had long been the , 
greatest nest of pirates in the gulf. 
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Among the minor events of this year was a different districts to assess themselves, by means of 
dreadful riot at Berhampore, between the 87th committees of their own selection. 

Royal Irish Fusiliers and a great part of the Hon. The attempt was first made with Patna, Moor- 
Company’s European Regiment. Much jealousy shedabad, and Dacca; and so soon as the pre- 
and ill-will had, by some means, been excited cedent seemed to have taken root, its sphere of 
between the corps, and it had been arranged by operation was extended to the Lower Provinces, 
the military authorities to separate them; but ere embracing, in addition to these, Benares and 
this could be done,’ a great force of the Royal Bareilly. The former, though expressing great dis- 
Irish, armed with drawn bayonets, attacked their satisfaction, consented to pay its quota; but in the 
European comrades, and a deadly conflict ensued; latter city, where the people were Mohammedans, 
and before the officers could separate them, sword and Rohilla Afghans, with strong leanings to their 
in hand, many were dangerously wounded. original predatory habits, the opposition was not so 

During the war with Ncpaul there were some easily overcome, 
other matters which gave much trouble to the Situated nearly in the centre of the Roliilla 
Government of the Man^uis of Hastings; these country, and containing among its inhabitants — 
cliicfly the opposition of the Hindoo popula- who are, and were, chiefly, tnanufacturers of 
tion to a new' species of taxation, and a revolt at carpets, brocade, gold and silver work, arrows, 
Bareilly, which grew out of it. saddlery, and porcelain—not *a few families who 

'I’he inhabitants of India dread nothing so much as had sunk from rank and wealth into insignificance, 
innovation, and generally, wherever the Europeans and who bitterly deduced their reverse of fortune 
went, they had plenty of it; but they resented from Warren Hastings’ treaty with the Nabob of 
nothing so much as taxation, especially w'hen it Oude, they w'cre but too ready to grasp at .nny 
came in a novel form; for the invariable extor- grievance, real or fanciful, as a plea for anger and 
tions they had undergone from their native rulers revenge. The mayor, or kotwaly was obno.Nious 
made them sensitive and suspicious, as they knew, to the Mussulmans because he was a Hindoo, and 
by ol<l experience, how often a small assessment, was detested for his overbearing conduct, which 
imposcfl for some temporary purpose, had been keenly offended the high-born native families; 
converted into a permanent and grinding biirilcn. hence the materials for a local flame were all at 
'I’hc land had usually been the chief source of hand, 
revenue, and a share in the produce thereof, when It was no novelty in Bareilly, a small police 
demanded by the government, had rarely been assessment for the protection of property, but the 
opposed, as it was deemed a kind of tribute exacted increase to it was strongly resented, especially by 
by tl^c law of nature and of nations; but u’ith a the reduced families alluded to; all the more that 
new imposition the case was altogether different; they had still contrived, on shorn means, to keep 
and thus, when tlic Governor-General, in 1813, about them a great number of armed and useless 
endeavoured to recruit the Company’s exchequer retainers, to dismiss whom was degradation, and to 
by a house-tax, so resolute was the ojq>osition, that support wliom, under the increased taxation, be- 
nothing short of total repeal would allay the agita- came well-nigh impossible; and an insurrection 
tion. “ At Benares, in particailar, the inhabitants followed in this manner. 

desisted from their ordinary employments, shut d'hc attempt to enforce the tax entirely failed; 
their shops, and encamping in the open fields at a the kotwal threatened the upper classes with 
short distance from the city, sent a petition to the chains, and the lower with the stocks; the ferment 
magistrate, in which they declared that they would spread, and a police peon amidst it wounded a 
never return to their homes till the tax was re- woman. The populace, though neither chivalrous 
moved. 'I'liis passive resistance was more effectual nor Itumane by nature, resolved to make the most 
than any outbreak could have been in convincing of tliis. They placed her on a charpoy^ or bed, 
the government of the necessity of yielding, and and bore her through the streets to the Mufti 
the idea of increasing the revenue by a house-tax Mohammed Arwaz, whose sanctity was venerated 
was abandoned.” throughout all Rohilcund, and he advised that slie 

Tliough defeated, tlie Marcpiis of Hastings should be taken to the house of the magistrate, 
shrunk from admitting it, and endeavoured to Atobs now assembled in the streets, and the 
establish in the following year a tax upon the appearance they assumed about the abode of the 
prini’iplc of the same house assessment, by con- mufti was so alarming, that to disperse them became 
fining it to police purposes, and giving it a kind necessary; and when the magistrate appeared af 
of \o!untary form by permitting the people of the the head of some horse and foot, it was suppose- 
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that he meant to arrest the holy mufti. This tl-ie 
people werp determined not to permit; blows and 
shots were exchanged, some lives were lost, and 
the mufti made his escape. 

The sacred green banner of the Prophet was 
unfurled on the shrine in which the mufti had 
sought sanctuary as a signal to the faithful in 
Bareilly that their religion was in peril, and hordes 
of fanatics began to flock in from neiglibouring 
towns. Of these, 6,000 men appeared in arms. 
On the other hand, the British officials were not 
idle; and with 450 bayonets and two guns were 
pushing on, by forced marches, from. Mooradabad. 
A parley then ensued, and the luckless mufti would 
gladly have escaped from the storm he had con¬ 
duced to raise; ^ut all had gone too far now. 

The people next declared that they would fight 
to the last if the tax were not abolished, the kotwal 
given up to their vengeance, and a general amnesty 
proclaimed. Finding that their terms would not 
be acceded to, the rioters at once proceeded to | 
outrage by shooting down a harmless youth, son of 
a judge of the circuit court, as he was passing, 
unarmed, from one military post to another, and 
then making a sudden attack on the troops in 
Bareilly before reinforcements could arrive; but 
the issue soon came. After a brief resistance, the 
rcvolters gave way and fled, leaving behind 400 of 
tlieir numlier sliot or bayoneted. This defeat was 
deemed “most oj^portunc, as there cannot be a 
doubt that a first success on tlic jiart of the 
populace would have been followed by a general 
rising. The mufti and other ringleaders, escaping 
beyond the Company’s bounds, were not sought 
after, and the few trials which took place terminated 
without conviction, either from want of evidence, 
or because leniency seemed preferable to severity.” 

Another disturbance, resulting in an important 
siege, took place in the Doab, or “ I .and of the Tw’o 
Waters.*' During the confusion which prevailed 
there, certain talookdars had contrived to possess 
themselves of large tracts of land, to which they 
had no legal claim, and exercised over the in¬ 
habitants a kind of jurisdiction, which converted 
themselves into petty monarchs. They proceeded 
still further by increasing their military retainers 
among those warlike adventurers of every caste and 
creed, then roving about India, and erected forts, 
which, in defiance of all authority, they held as 
their own; and thus the greatest anarchy and 
oppression ensued. 

Against these new over-lords the people con¬ 
tinued to appeal in vain, until it became evident 
that without the reduction of their sirongholds the 
oppressors would never be put down. 


As a forcible example was necessary, the Marquis 
of Hastings resolved to begin with one named 
Dyaram, the Talookdar of Hatrass and other 
properties, who was both the most powerful and 
most refractory. His fort and town of Hatrass 
stand in the province of Agra. The former is an 
oblong square, perclicd on an eminence of about 
1,600 yards in extent, with twenty large bastions, 
and a dry ditch, eighty feet deep and 120 feet wide, 
with a good glacis. It contains a citadel, or inner 
fort, with a palace (which towers above the whole), 
and other great buildings. The town is about 800 
yards distant, and is still surrounded by a mud 
rampart and dry ditch. 

Here Dyaram reigned with a force consisiijjg^|f 

3.500 cavalry and 4,500 infantry, and plenty of 
guns. He made a profession of obedience to the 
British Government; but when called ui)on to dis¬ 
band these useless forces he intimated pretty 
plainly that nothing short of compulsion would 
make him do so. In consequence of this, Major- 
General Sir Dyson Marshall, K.C.B., was ordered 
to advance against him, with 10,000 men, formed in 
three columns. His own, composed of H.M. 24111, 
and three battalions of native infantry, witli their 
battalion guns, marching from Mynpoorie, encamped 
two miles castw’ard of the fort. Donkin’s Brigade, 
consisting of two regiments of native cavalry, 

1.500 of Roberts’ and Cunningham’s Irregular 
Horse, lliree battalions of sepoys, with four six- 
pounders, marching from Muttra, took ground 
about the same distance; while the Meerut 
column, consisting of two ti'oops of Horse 
Artillery, H.M. Sth Royal Irish Dragoons, the 
iTth Native Infantry, and two six-pounders, halted 
one mile south of Hatrass. 

This was on the 12th of February, when the 
weather was foggy and wet. Dyaram pretended to 
negociate for some days, merely to gain time, till 
on the 16th cannon-shots were fired at the fort as a 
declaration of hostilities; and on the 20th, the 
train from Caivnpore, under Major-General Sir 
John Horsford, came into camp. It consisted of 
five companies of European artillery, four of 
Golandazees, H.M. i4lh, and the S7tli Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, and two battalions of tlie istli 
Native Infantry. By the 23rd, after 3,870 rounds 
of shot and shell, with 17S rockets, had been 
thrown into the town, and its walls were breached, 
Dyaram found himself compelled t6 retreat into the 
fort, against which powerful batteries were erected, 
and the siege was pressed with numerous mortars 
and heavy breacliing-guns. So destructive was 
llieir effect, that Dyaraiii, with all Iris rashness and 
j valour, began to see the folly of further resistance 
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—a conviction hastened by a tremendous explo¬ 
sion, caused by a shell blowing up his powder 
magazine. 

On the night of the 2nd of March, with his two 
sons and fifty horsemen, all cased in chain armour, 
with back and breast-plates and long gauntlets of 
steel, he issued from the fort, cut his way through 
the squadrons of the Royal Irish, who pursued him 
for some distance, and whose swords proved use- 


the explosion; 200 more were killed during the day 
and night; 700 were made prisoners, and the rest 
effected their escape.* 

Near each other, in the burial-ground at Cawn- 
pore, there are (or were) to be seen the tombstones 
of Sir Dyson Marshall and of Sir John Horsford, a 
gallant old soldier, who had raised himself from a 
humble rank in the Bengal Artillery, and died 
a mofith after these events, as the inscription bore, 



VIEW OF THE NORTH SIDE OF THE ISLAND OF SALSETTE, BOMBAY. 


less on the panoply of his followers, who fled with 
him across the Jumna to Deeg, from whence they 
were compelled to seek refuge in the kingdom of 
Lahore. All the female part of his family had 
escaped in disguise at different periods. Prior to 
the bombardment of the fort and town, in which, 
.nltogether, 7,579 shot and shell were expended, an 
offer was made to allow them to pass unmolested, 
I)rovided they carried no treasure or jewels; but 
to this he made no reply. 

Of 1,450 men who were in the fort when our 
guns opened, 200, with eighty horses, perished in 


! of all he had undergone amid severe weather, “ at 
the siege and capture of Hatrass.” 

After Dyaram’s flight, his fortress was partly 
demolished, and this produced such an effect on 
the other talookdars, that they lost no time in 
making their submission to the Governor-General. 

While all these events had been in progress, the 
Mabratta court at Poonah had been guilty of many 
violations of the Treaty of Bassein. I'hc Peishwa 
had given his entire confidence to a man n.'imed 
Trimbukjee Danglia, who had commenced life as ^ 

* “Journal of the Siege of the Kulterah and Fort of Ilatpass.” 
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courier and spy, and had risen rapidly in favour by 
ministering to the sensual pleasures of his master, 
who then began to neglect, or cease to consult, his 
minister, Munkascir. Trimbukjee was a man of 
violent character, and a bitter hater of the British, 
who, no doubt, had laboured hard to introduce 
something like law and order in the country of the 
Peishwa. 

'I'o stir up mischief,Trimbukjee committed several 
outrages along the frontier of our ally, the Guicovvar, 
who thereupon dispatched an ambassador or vakeel 
named Gungadhur, the Shastree (on account of his 
familiarity with the Sliastras, or Sanscrit writings), 
to remonstrate witli the Peishwa on the conduct of 
ins favourite. The Peishwa referred the Shastree 
to Trimbukjee, who barbarously murdered him as 
he left a Hindoo temi)lc. He was struck from 
behind with what seemed only a twisted cloth, but 
which, in reality, concealed a sword-blade. Others 
followed up the blow, and he was cut to pieces. 

The people of the Shastree had literally to search 
for these “pieces;'" and, as he was a Brahmin of 
llic liighcst caste, and enjoyed a great reputation 
for pure sanctity and much learning, the assassina- 
lioji excited the horror of the Mahrattas, who, 
tliough lawless, were brave, and detested such £ mode 
of death. Every way the crime seemed dreadful in 
their eyes, from the character of the victim and the 
sanctity of the place where he perished ; and they 
loudly predicted that the vengeance of their gods 
would speedily fall upon Trimbukjee, and that the 
ruin of their Peishwa would date from the day of 
the deed. 

The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, our 
Resident at Poonah, lost no time, after com¬ 
municating with the Marquis of Hastings, in 
putting our subsidiary force at Seroor in motion. 


[ 1816 . 

This intimidated the Peishwa, who found himself 
compelled to surrender I’rimbukjee, who was thrown 
into the strong fortress of Thanna, on the island of 
Salsette, near Bombay. 

There his captivity proved a brief one. It 
chanced that a Maliratta groom, having a good 
character to recommend him, offered his services to 
the British officer commanding in the fort. He was 
forthwith employed; and as the stable where he 
attended his master’s horse was directly under the 
window of Trimbukjee’s prison,it was remarked that 
when attending to the commandant's horse, and 
while currying and cleaning it, he was always 
singing snatches of wild Mahratta songs. 

At length, one night in December, 1816, Trim¬ 
bukjee was found to have vanished from his prison, 
together with tlie horse and gi^om from the stable 
below. It was generally believed that Trimbukjee 
fled straight to his infatuated prince at Poonah. 
If so, the latter concealed him, and assured the 
British authorities, with great solemnity, that he 
knew nothing about him. 

The assassin’s hate for the British had certainly 
not been lessened by the imi)risonment he had 
undergone among them; and wherever he was 
lurking, there was little doubt that he urged the 
Peishwa to avenge himself for the humiliation of 
liis surrender, by entering more keenly than ever 
into those intrigues by which he hoped to place 
himself at the head of a new and conquering 
Mahratta confederacy; to throw the whole Treaty of 
Basscin to the winds; and to begin that career which 
ended so fatally for himself and all his followers. 

We shall have to return, in its place, to the in¬ 
trigues of Trimbukjee; but, meanwhile, our armies 
had to take the field against a more lawless foe 
than even the Mahrattas. 
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THE PINDAREES, AND WHAT 

The new contest has often been designated the 
second Mahratta war, as it began in hostilities with 
the Pindarees, but ended in a general war with 
tlie associated chiefs of the great Mahratta con¬ 
federation. 

’fho Jrindarces were not a race apart from others 
in India, but a great community of people, who 


LED TO A WAR WITH THEM. 

differed ii^ blood, descent, religion, and habits, but 
who were all associated together in one common 
pursuit—robbery; and the most popular etymology 
of the name Pindaree is, that they derived it from 
their intemperate habits, which led them constantl}' 
to those shops where intoxicating liquors were ^old; 
and Kureem Khan, the greatest of all tlieir leaders 
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_who surrendered himself to Sir John Malcolm 

—told him that he never heard any other origin 
assigned to it. 

The name of Pindaree, says a writer,* may be 
found in Indian history at the commencement of 
the last century; several bands of these freebooters 
followed the Mahratia armies in their earlier wars 
in Hindostan; and they are mentioned by Ferishta 
as having fought against Zulfeccar Khan and the 
other generals of Aurungzcbe. One of their most 
daring captains “ was named Ponapah, who ravaged 
the Carnatic, and took Vellore early in the reign of 
Sahoojee. This chief is said to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by Chingaly and Hool Sewar, who com¬ 
manded 15,000 horse at the battle of Paniput.’^ 

Under him the Pindaree system began to assume 
an organised foijn. They were divided into 
Durrahs, or tribes, led by chiefs, who enrolled any 
man—possession of a sharp sword and good horse 
being the only qualifications for admission. Com¬ 
mon interest kept them united, and renown in the 
Mahratta wars was won by their chiefs, who seized 
upon lands, retained them by the sword, and trans¬ 
mitted them to their descendants. 

Two, named Hceroo and Burran are subsequently 
mentioned as Pindaree leaders ; and in order to 
distinguish the followers of Tookojee Holkar from 
those of Mohadajee Scindia, they were hence¬ 
forward denominated the Scindia Shahoc and the 
Holkar Shahee. 

Dost Mohammed Khan and Ryan Khan, 
tile sons of Heeroo, were both powerful chiefs 
in 1820; but, in an association whicli was daily 
augmented by the admittance of strangers, it 
may naturally be supposed that the influence of 
hereditary claims was lessened, and that men of 
superior genius or daring rose to the chief com¬ 
mand. Thus, in time, Chcetoo, or Seetoo, became 
the most powerful of the Pindaree leaders, and his 
followers began to be looked upon, in the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings, as a kind of independent 
power, which, if properly combined under an able 
commander, could seriously disturb the peace and 
arrest the prosperity of India. 

By 1814 their actual military strength amounted 
to no less than 40,000 horse. Their leaders were 
all men of reckless courage and tried valour, under 
whom they rode on distai^t .expeditions for the 
purpose of plundering peaceful countries, moving 
in bodies of 2,000 or 3,000 strong, holding an un¬ 
deviating course until they reached their destination, 
when they at once split into small parties, to collect 
plunder, and destroy all that they failed to remove. 
They were guilty of the most inhuman barbarities ; 

• * "Origin of the Pindarces.” 


their progress was marked by the ruins of burning 
towns and villages, the shrieks of wretched women, 
and the groans of tlieir mutilated husbands were 
heard wherever the Pindarees went; and their horses, 
which were trained to undergo the same privations 
as their masters, often received, like them, a 
stimulus of opium, when impelled to uncommon 
exertion. 

From many of their sudden expeditions they 
returned home laden with spoil, to the mountainous 
country which borders the Nerbudda to the north, 
where they found protection for themselves in those 
great forts which belonged to them, or to those 
with whom they were openly or secretly in league. 
The fame of these exploits drew to their “fankF 
many deserters from the loose cavalry establishments 
of Scindia and Holkar. Plunder being the sole 
object of the Pindarees, they constituted their force 
for that purpose only; and, as light cavalry, trained 
themselves to hard marching and extreme celerity 
of movement. AVith this view, it was their ciistom, 
till the monsoon should close and the rivers be 
fordable, to exercise the horses, and prepare them 
for long marches and hard work. 

When the time for marching came, they were 
carefully sliod, and the expedition of many thousand 
hardened ruffians set forth. Out of every 1,000 
about 400 were better mounted than the rest. Tiicir 
favourite weapon was a bamboo spear, varying from 
twelve to eighteen feet in length; every fifteenth 
or twentieth man carried a matchlock. I'hey 
were always accompanied by an irregular train 
of attendant slaves and camp-followers, j)oorly 
mounted on wild horses, and who kept up with the 
general mass as well as they could. Moving with a 
rapidity that defied all pursuit, they could spread 
their devastations over hundreds of miles without 
being interrupted or overtaken. 

“As it was impossible for them to remain more 
than a few hours on the same spot,” says Henry T. 
Princep,* “the utmost dispatch was necessary in 
rifling any towns or villages into which they could 
force an entrance ; every one whose appearance 
indicated the probability of his possessing money, 
was immediately put to the most horrid torture, till 
he either pointed out his hoard or died under the 
infliction. Nothing was safe from the pursuit of 
Pindaree lust or avarice; it was tlicir common 
practice to bum and destroy whalf ^oiild not ];e 
carried away, and in the wantonness of barbarity 
to outrage and murder women and children under 
the eyes of their husbands and parents.” 

“ Their chief strength,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“lay in their being intangible. If pursued, they 
* "Narrative of Pol. and Mil. Transactions in Tndi.i, 1813-18.” 
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frequently made extraordinary marches of sixty 
miles in length, by ways impracticable for regular 
troops. If overtaken, they dispersed, to re-assemble 
at an appointed rendezvous; and if followed to the 
country from whence they issued, they broke into 
small parties.” * 

The common modes of torture, when property 
was supposed to be concealed, was to tie a bag of 
hot ashes about the victim’s head, and he was 
suffocated by being compelled to inhale the fumes. 
Others were thrown on their back, had a heavy 
beam placed across their chest, while a stout 
Pindaree sat at each end, pressing it down, at the 
same time inflicting blows on the helpless creature 

Boiling oil and burning straw were also common, 
because convenient, materials for torture ; and often 
children were tom from their mothers’ arms, dashed 
on the ground, flung into wells, or tossed in the air, 
to be received, when falling, on the point of a 
spear. 

In 1809 and 1812 they penetrated into British 
territory, and retreated with abundance of spoil. 
In 1815, they dared to make another invasion, 
when 8,000 of them crossed the Nerbudda, and 
moved northwards, after suffering a trifling loss 
from Major Fraser, with 400 horse and foot only, 
they reached the banks of the Kistna, which luckily 
proved impassable; hence the Madras Presidency, 
which lay on the other side, was secure from 
devastation, 

Marching eastward, these freebooters proceeded 
to plunder all the fertile and populous districts 
along the banks of the stream for many miles, 
committing their usual enormities. Returning 
jiorthward, along the line of the Godavery and 
Wurdah, they escaped, with immense booty and 
perfect impunity; aind their complete success in this 
expedition encouraged them to attempt others. 

Thus, in February, 1815, under different leaders, 
they crossed the Nerbudda, to the number of 10,000 
horse 3 and on the loth of March appeared on the 
western frontier of Masulipatam. On a march of 
only thirty-eight miles next day, they destroyed 
ninety-two villages, committing the most dreadful 
cruelties on the unarmed inhabitants. The next 
day’s march was also thirty-eight miles, and in the 
course of it, fifty-four villages perished. The third 
day’s march extended to fifty-two miles, and though 
pursued by our troops, under Colonel Doveton, the 
whole achieved the passage of the Nerbudda, 
with enormous booty and without loss ; and it was 
soon after ascertained that, during the twelve days 
this horde had been in our territories, 182 persons 
* ‘'Memoir of-Central India." 


had been put to the most cruel deaths, 505 were 
severely wounded, and 3,603 put to the most 
barbarous kinds of torture. 

The attention of Government was now seriously 
directed to this state of affairs, and to the preven¬ 
tion of further outrages. The Marquis of Hastings, 
who had brought the Nepaul war to a successful 
conclusion at the very time when the Pindarees and 
Mahrattas were confidently hoping for its protrac¬ 
tion and to make profit out of it mutually, w'as now 
eager to employ all the strength of his unemployed 
troops in the task of extirpating this atrocious army 
of robbers. 

For this purpose, as a temporary expedient, a 
chain of defensive outposts was established along 
the bank of the Nerbudda river. fThese extended 
across the country for about i5o^miles,but were too 
meagrely supplied with troops to afford a very 
effectual defence, as, in one instance, two of the 
posts were ninety miles apart; and it soon became 
evident, that in a purely defensive war, a lightly- 
armed assailant has all the advantages, and may 
always, by judiciously choosing the point for attack, 
penetrate the line of defence where weakest. Thus 
our line of outposts was passed by the Pindarees, 
and the country ravaged as usual; and though, in 
this instance, some of them were overtaken and 
severely handled by the British troops, it was more 
owing to fortunate chances than any previously 
well-concertcd scheme. 

The Marquis of Hastings now resolved to com¬ 
mence offensive war, and, not resting satisfied with 
the mere line of posts, to pursue the Pindarees to 
their most remote haunts and fastnesses; yet, at 
this very time, despite the outrages committed, and 
the indignation they had excited in British India, 
the timid counsels of the home authorities tended 
greatly to hamper the Governor-General; and in 
his instructions from Mr. Canning, President of the 
Board of Control in 1816, he found the following 
remarks, with reference to the hostile aspect of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindaree invasions :— 

“We are unwilling to incur a general war for 
the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. 
Extended political and military combinations we 
cannot sanction or approve. . . . We entertain 
a strong hope that the dangers which arise from 
both these causes, and%hich must, perhaps, always 
exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a judicious 
management of our existing relations, be prevented 
; from coming upon us in any very formidable force; 
while, on the other hand, any attempt, at this 
moment, to establish a new system of policy, tending 
to a wider diffusion of our power, must necessarily 

• Princep, &c. • 
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interfere with those economical regulations which it 
is more thqn ever incumbent on us to recommend 
as indispensable to the maintenance of our present 
ascendency, and by exciting the jealousy and sus¬ 
picion of other states, may too probably produce or 
mature those very projects of hostile confederacy 
which constitute the chief object of your appre¬ 
hension/^ 

To the pusillanimous policy thus suggested the 
Marquis wrote a very indignant reply concerning 
the Pindarees, and saying, “ I am roused to the 
fear that we have been culpably deficient in 
pointing out to the authorities at home the brutal 
and atrocious qualities of those wretches. Had we 
not failed to describe sufficiently the horror and 
execration in which the Pindarees are justly held, 

I am satisfied that--nothing could have been more 
repugnant to the feelings of the Honourable Com¬ 
mittee, than the notion that this Government 
sliould be soiled by a procedure which was to bear 
the colour of confidential intercourse—of a com¬ 
mon cause with any of these gangs.” 

d'liis outburst referred to a suggestion made by 
My. Canning, that the marquis should endeavour 
to split up the confederacy by taking advantage 
of some dissensions then existing among the 
Pindarees. 

ICrc long, the home Government became con- 
viiK'cd that nothing but the sword would crush 
them, and counselled that which was necessary—a 
bolder policy—to the Marquis of Hastings, who lost 
no time in acting on their injunctions; and, pre¬ 
paratory to taking the field, he sought to strengthen 
himself by the co-operation of several of the native 
powers, while a large part of llic Bengal army was 
kept in advanced cantonments, ready to act at an 
hour’s notice. 

Hastings had undoubted information that the 
Peishwa, Scindia, and other Mahratta princes, j 
were in close and secret correspondence with 
the Pindarec leaders, and that some great and 
combined movement was in view; but, fortunately, 
at this crisis, the interests of Britain were greatly 
furthered by the death of two of her greatest 
enemies—the Nabob of Bhopal, and Rngojee 
Bhonsla, the Rajah of Nagpore, both of whom 
expired in the March of i^i6. 

As usual, the musnuds of these potentates be¬ 
came the subjects of dire dispute between selfish 
claimants’; and the two who proved successful, 
feeling their scats insecure, were glad to purchase 
British aid by the conclusion of treaties favourable 

to our interests. 

• 

Aya Sahib, who wis installed at Nagpore, ac¬ 
cepted a subsidi ry lorcc of six battalions of native 


infantry and a corps of native cavalry, for which 
he was to pay seven and a half lacs of rupees per 
annum; while at the same time binding him.self to 
keep on foot a contingent force of his own. con¬ 
sisting of 5,000 men, who were to co-operate with 
the British in putting down the Pindarees. 

While these negociations were in progress, others 
were carried on with the Rajah of Jeypore, a once 
powerful Rajpoot state, famous for the manufacture 
of its rich stuffs, swords, and matchlocks, whose 
alliance had been declined by Sir George Barlow 
in 1806. Since then, the rajah’s territories had 
been desolated again and again by the Mahrattas 
and Patans; and, by the end of 1815, in his very 
despair, he implored the Governor-General - 

him under his protection. 

Though many members of the Supreme Council 
were strongly and strangely averse to this measure, 
the marquis resolved to extend the protection of 
the British flag to one who had been its old and 
faithful ally in times past, believing that, by so 
doing, it would aid in his great plan for the 
suppression of the Pindarees; though, apart from 
that, the measure in itself was good, as it would 
reduce the resources of their predatory powers, and 
save a noble territory (with an area of 14,900 
square miles) from ruin and devastation.* 

Thus, a subsidiary treaty was offered to the 
rajah at the very time his capital was belcagurcd 
by Meer Khan and the Patans. So long as the 
blockade lasted, the rajah seemed most willing to 
comply with all the terms of the proffered docu¬ 
ment, and with all the requisitions made by Mr. 
Metcalfe, our Resident at Delhi, to whom the 
ncgociation had been confided; but when the 
siege was raised, and the Patans were bought off 
by a round sum in treasure, the rajah then gave 
ear to some of his haughty Rajpoot chiefs, who 
disdained the British alliance, as dcstnictivc of their 
national independence, and their own feudal, or 
rather, local power. After this, his vakeels at Delhi 
raised so many doubts and difficulties concerning 
the alliance, that Mr. Metcalfe dismissed tliem, and 
broke off all negociations. But now the people of 
Jeypore, who preferred peace and security, under 
British protection, to plunder and war, under the 
ministers of the rajah, began to nuinmir so loudly, 
that he found himself under the unjdeasant neces¬ 
sity of sending his vakeels back Delhi to renew 
the negociations. 

Tlie vakeels, however, were indignantly dismissed 
again by Mr. McleaKe, as they made jiropositions 
to which Britain could never accede ; asked large' 
pensions for themselves, and for British aid to, 
* Pnnerp’s “ Nurr-vtivc.” 
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enable the rajah to crush some of his enemies ; 
and now the troops which had been collected to 
march to Nagpore in order to support the Rajah 
Apa Sahib, were dispatched to the Nerbudda, to 
be employed against the Pindarecs; and, left to his 
fate, the Rajah of Jeypore, the slave to an infatuated 
iittachment for a beautiful Mohammedan nautch 
girl, preserved only a portion of his hereditary 
possessions by the sufferance of Meer Khan. 

We have said that the Pindarees pierced with 
ease the extended line of the British outposts on 
the southern bank of the Nerbudda. The first ap¬ 
pearance of the red-coats in the valley of that great 
river spread such consternation among them, that 
Chectoo quitted the northern bank, and prepared 
to cross the mountain Malwa. But on finding that 
our troops, who were commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walker, did not pass the stream, he re¬ 
covered confidence; and thus it was, that on the 
4th of November, 1816, he resolved to push be¬ 
tween his posts. 

A party of Pindarees consequently crossed the 
river, and, dividing in two hihburSy or bands, rode 
in different directions. Colonel Walker, while 
actively attempting to intercept one detachment of 
these robbers, fell suddenly, by accident, on the 
other, as it was bivouacking in a jungle. He 
inflicted some loss upon them; but the nimble 
marauders were soon in their saddles, and had left 
the Nerbudda far behind them. 

On the 13th of the same month all their Dtirras^ 


or commands, were in motion. By this time 
Cheetoo had discovered that Walker’s cavalry were 
all posted on his extreme left; thus, he threw 
forward 5,000 of his bravest and best-mounted 
men to turn that officer’s right flank. 'I'liis column 
of thieves, which was followed by others, crossed 
the Nerbudda in sight of one of our posts on the 
right flank, and dasherl on with a speed which left 
Walker’s infantry not tlic slightest hope or chance 
of arresting their progress. 

After rendezvousing on the southern bank of 
the river, the Pindarees, as usual, split into two 
great bodies. One rode due east, through forests 
and over mountains, and burst unexpectedly into 
the Comi)any’s district of Ganjam, the northern 
frontier of the five Circars, with the full intention of 
proceeding to Cuttack and Juggernaut, to plunder 
that great and rich temple of Hindoo superstition, 
and carry off all the precious idols, the votive 
offerings, and almost priceless donations of pilgrims 
and devotees. 

This luhbur, however, was met by a body of the 
Company’s troops almost as soon as it entered 
Ganjam, and was repulsed with loss. The other 
band, which had ridden into the Nizam’s territory 
before Colonel Doveton could overtake it, then 
proceeded leisurely on its march, pillaging and 
destroying till it came to Beder, a town in tJie 
Deccan (seventy-three miles from Hyderabad), 
where the Pindarees halted, as^they were divided in 
their counsels as to the route to be pursued. 
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While they were in this state of indecision, j in the Deccan, were the only band that met with 
Major Macdowall, who had been detached from any success at that season. 

the capital, came suddenly upon them in the night The only loss the band sustained from our troops 
with the advanced guard of h.s light troops; and was on its return td the Nerbudda in tlie subse- 
though the band mustered 6,000 spears and match- qiient March. 

locks, and the attacking force but a handful of ] 'I'here, when Sheikh Dulloo found himself and 
dragoons, the robbers abandoned nearly all their j his wild followers within but a few miles of 
horses, the greater part of their ill-gotten plunder, ! safety and home, where the tents of Cheetoo 
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and, thinking only of their personal safety, and of 
placing the Nerbudda between them and the foe, 
fled in ex^ry direction. 

It chanced, however, that one of their leaders, 
named the Sheikh Dulloo, had abandoned this party 
some da)'S before Macdowall’s attack, and gone off, 
at the head of 500 Pmdarees, to pillage on his own 
acTOunt Spurring across the territories of the 
Peishwa, and rushing into the Concan, they actually 
ravaged the western coast of India between the 17th 
and 2ist degrees of north latitude; and returning 
by the valley of . the Tapti, and the way of 
BootanTOre (or Burranpur), the capital of Candeish 


stood, they found the only ford by which they 
could hope to cross held by a small party of 
British soldiers; several, in attempting to pass, 
were shot down, but the sheikh himself, with the 
main body, who proved the best-mounted men, 
making a circuit, plunged into the river lower 
down, and boldly swam across, y^ not without a 
considerable loss of men and horses. 

Those who rode the worst animals, or possessed 
the least amount of courage, fled into the jungle on 
the British side of the stream, and were murdered 
in detail by the people of the country. About 150 
of those who followed the Sheikh Dulloo perished; 
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but the rest, with a rich booty strapped to their 
horses, reached the cantonment of Cheetoo.* 

Two or three smaller bands contrived to cross 
the Nerbudda, but only to encounter ruin. One 
was destroyed by the 4th Madras Light Cavalry, 
under Major Lnshington, arxd another on its home¬ 
ward march perished in the same fashion. How¬ 
ever great tlieir number, they were almost invariably 
beaten by our troops in every encounter; but many 
of our oflicers were invalided in consc(2Ucncc of 
the serious fatigues incident to such hot and fierce 
pursuits: yet few of our soldiers fell, though in 
Lushington's affair one officer was killed by the 


long bamboo lance of a Pindaree. As their 
operations, during the early part of 1817, had 
covered a greater extent of territory tlian they 
had hitherto invaded, extending actually, in some 
instances, to the seas on both sides of the Indian 
j>eiiin 5 u 1 a, including many provinces they had left 
untouched during the year 1816, it had become 
perfectly evident that the mere chain of outposts 
along the banks of the Nerbudda would never pre¬ 
vent them crossing for pillage and rapine in our 
territories; the Marquis of Hastings accordingly re¬ 
solved to lose no further time in throwing a suftkient 
force across that stream, to crush them for ever. 




CHAPTER XCI. 

Bl-rrAIT. OF THK ARMIES OF flINDOSTAN AND TEIK DliC.CAN.—SCINDIA’S TREATY AND CONTINGENT.— 

MUUNTSTGART ELIUIINSTONK AND THE PEISIIWA, ETC. 


“ The whole of Central India,” observes Princep, 
‘‘ was, at the present, the arena of a general scram¬ 
ble for dominionand among other movements 
and measures, the Covernor-Cencral saw the stern 
necessity of ending this scene of constant distrac¬ 
tion and disturbance, by binding the whole elements 
into a league, or fixing a definitive basis, to end the 
rage for predatory adventure, which was corriij)ting 
the Indian population and ruining the peace of 
the country; “and nothing short of that inflexible 
rigour of control and irresistible power of en¬ 
forcing obedience to its sword, which the British 
(Government alone could exercise, could j^ossibly 
impose a due degree of restraint on the jDassions 
and ambition of a host of greedy pretenders, aspiring, 
by right of birth or by the sword, to the territorial 
sovereignties of this wide expanse.” f 

And now, having obtained the tardy consent 
of the home (Government to the necessity for 
crushing what was called the predatory system, the 
Marquis of Hastings lost no time in perfecting his 
general arrangements. 

Two strong armies ware organised to advance in 
concert from the north and south, so as not only 
to cover the usual haunts of the Pindarees, but to 
overawe all native chiefs who might seem to favour 
them, more especially the Mahrattas, of whose 
princes they held themselves to be, to a certain 
extent, the subjects. “Besides, the whole of the 
Princep's “Narrative.** Henry 'I*. I'iinrep. 


Malu’atta chiefs were bitterly hostile to tlic British ; 
and the abrogation, or modifications amounting to 
an abrogation, of the treaties with Lord ^Vellesley 
by l^ord Cornwallis, followed up by a policy in the- 
same direction by Sir (George Barlow and I.ord 
Minto, so elated them, that they calculated ui>on 
tiie instability of British treaties, whether for or 
against them, and presiimod upon ultimate im¬ 
punity.” 

But the lime was at hand when they were to be- 
taught a different lesson. 

The army of Hindostan was fonned into four 
divisions. The right division, mustered at Agrn, 
under Major-General Donkin, consisted of two- 
regiments of cavalr)-^, one being the 8th Royal 
Irish Light Dragoons, H.M. 14th Foot, and three 
battalions of sepoys, with eighteen pieces of cannon. 

The left division, assembled at Kallinger, in 
Bundelcund, under General Marshall, consisted of 
one corps of native cavalry, two of irregular horse, 
and five battalions of sepoys, with twenty-four pieces 
of cannon. 

The centre division, stationed at Secundra, a once 
magnificent city on the left bank of the Jumna,, 
thirty miles distant from Cawnpore, commanded by 
General Brown, consisted of three corps of cavalry, 
one being H.M. 24th Light Dragoons, the 87th 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, and eight battalions pf sepoys, 
with fift5"-four pieces of cannon. Long since dis¬ 
banded, the 24th Dragoons bore on their standards 
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an elephant, with the motto “ Hindostan ” in com¬ 
memoration of their bravery at Allyghur and Delhi, 
in 1803. With this division was the Governor- 
Generalascommander-in-chief. It was 12,500 strong. 

The fourth, a reserve division, under Sir David 
Ocliterlony, was stationed at Rcwarec, fifty miles 
south-west of Delhi, and consisted of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner’s Horse, 
H.M. 67th (or Hampshire) Regiment, and five 
battalions of sepoys, with twenty-two pieces of 
cannon. To each of these four columns several 
irregular corps were attached, while many detach¬ 
ments were posted eastward and westward to 
support where required, and keep up the com¬ 
munication. Tlie whole force mustered 63,000 
bayonets and sabres. 

Under Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart., Commander- 
in-chief of Madras, the army of the Deccan was 
formed in five divisions. TJie first of these, the 
head-quarters, consisted of two troops of H.M. 
22nd (now disbanded), two regiments of natis’c 
cavalry, the grenadiers, and light infiuitry of the 
1st Royal Scots, and six battalions of sepoys, with 
a field-train. 'I'hc second division, under Colonel 
Doveton, intended to move on the Mahratta 
province of Berar, consisted of a regiment of native 
cavalry, the remainder of the Royal Scots (21111 
battalion), six battalions of sepoys, and the brigades 
of Berar and Hyderabad. 

Under Sir John Malcolm (wlio was also to act 
as political agent), tlie third division, i\hich was to 
form the advanced corps, consisted of a regiment 
of native cavalry, five companies of sepoys, 
Russell’s Brigade, the Ellichpore Brigade, and 
5,000 auxiliary Mysorean Horse. The fourth 
division, under Colonel Smith, and intended to 
operate in Candcish, consisted of one regiment of 
native cavalry, H.M. 65111, or 2iid Yorkshire 
Regiment, six battalions of sei)oys, and a body of 
Reformed Poonah Horse, under Britisli officers. 

The fifth division, comprising the Nagpore 
subsidiary force, under Colonel Adams, consisted 
of two regiments of native cavalry, a body of 
Rohilla Horse, the contingent of the Nabob of 
Bhopal, and six battalions of sepoys. 

Under Lieutenant-Colonel Theophilus Pritzlcr, 
of H.M. 22nd Dragoons, the reserve division was 
formed of brigades left in Poonah, Nagpore, and 
Hyderabad. In addition, a formidable force was 
£is.sembled in Goojerat, under Sir William Keir 
Grant, K.C.B. (afterwards Colonel of the Scots 
Greys), and the two armies together made up a 
strength of a 13,000 men, with 300 pieces of cannon; 
so that the Pindarees might well tremble in their 
fastnesses beyond the Nerbudda river. 


On the Sth of July, 1817, the Governor-General 
embarked at Calcutta, and sailed up the Ganges; 
and after a brief stay at Patna, to receive a 
complimentary deputation from Khatmandoo, on 
the 16th of October he arrived at Sccundra, and 
took the field in person ; and, after reviewing the 
troops there, crossed the ] umna at their head, ten 
days after. General Donkin advaneed at the same 
time from Agra, and both columns began their 
march upon Gwalior; the centre one by the way 
of Jaloiin and Seonda, on the river Sindh, and the 
other by the town of Dliolapore, on the north bank 
of the Chumbul. 

'i'hc reason of these movements was to menace 
the powerful Scindia. * • 

“ Residing at Gwalior,” wrote the marquis, “ the 
latter was in the heart of the richest part of his 
dominions; but, independently of this objection, 
that those territories were se[)arated only from our 
territory by the Jumna, there was a military defect 
in the situation, to which it must be supposed the 
Maharajah had never adverted. About twenty 
miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of very abrupt hills, 
covered with tangled wood peculiar to India, 
extends from the Little Sindh to the Chumbul, 
which rivers form the flank boundaries of the 
Gwalior district and its dependencies. There are 
two long routes by which carriages, and j)erhaps 
cavalry, can pass that chain, one along tlie I.ittle 
Sindh, and another not far from the Chumbul. By 
my seizing, with the centre, a position which would 
bar any movement along the Little Sindh, and 
placing Major-General Donkin’s division at the 
back of the other jiass, Scindia was reduced to the 
dilemma of subscribing the treaty which I offered 
him, or of crossing the hills through by-paths, 
attended by a few followers who might be able to 
accompany him, sacrificing his splendid train of 
artillery (above 100 brass guns), with all its ap¬ 
pendages, and abandoning at once to us his most 
valuable possessions.” 

Scindia’s repeated acts of perfidy fully justified 
the IMarquis of Hastings in imposing upon him tlie 
new treaty in question; for while openly professing 
a readiness to co-operate with us in the reduction 
of the Pindarees, like other Mahratta chiefs, he 
had been promising them protection in secret, 
and was in hope of sharing their plunder. In 
secret, he had never ceased to labour for the forma¬ 
tion of a great Mahratta league to root the British 
out of Hindostaii; and his correspondence with 
the Nepaulese—-which had been accidentally dis¬ 
covered — was deemed by the Governor-General 
the crowning act of all his late offences. 

By the treaty concluded with him on the 5 th of 
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November, 1S17, Dowlut Rao Scindia agreed to 
admit British garrisons into his forts of Hindiir 
and Aseerghiir, and to co-operate with the British 
(jovernment for the subversion of the Pindarees 
and all such freebooters; and for this purpose to 
place under British officers 5,000 cavalry, to be 
employed with the divisions of the British army. 
I'or the payment of these troops he agreed to 
rcliiKjuish for three years the sums which he himself, 
and the members of his family, received from the 
Hritish Covernment, and for two years the sums 
A\ hicli he was to levy from tlie Rajpoot stales, any 
surplus of either juiiounr, in excess of the pay of 
the IrooiJS, to I'c aficrv\ard'> accounted for to his 
i ugliness. 

Such was the origin of what was called‘‘Scindia’s 
Kclormcd Contingent.” 

Major Valentine Blacker and Captain J'lelding 
were the officers a])pointcd to organise these 
(jualry when transferred by the durbar. I'he 
former officer, who had the general superintendence, 
reported on llie isl of February, 1818, that though 
acting to the fullest extent of Lord Hastings' in¬ 
tentions of not being particular as to the quality of 
•Scindia s troops,he found at the insi)ection at Autree, 
on the 4th of Januarj'’, that so many of the worst 
description of foraging Tattoos, mounted by syces 
and grass-cutters, were brouglit forward for service, 
that he was obliged to reject them, and that those 
to whom they belonged refused to marcli with the 
remainder of tlieir liorsc unless some arrangement 
was made for the rejected, since tlicy weio struck 
off Scindia's rolls without being admitted ui)on ours. 
It was not very well understood that an arrange¬ 
ment had been made with Scindia for these rejected 
men; but it was supposed they were paid out of 
t!ic allowance of those retained, which was rej^orted 
to be at the rate of eight annas for each trooper. 

'rhe measures taken, wliatcver they were, pro¬ 
duced such satisfaction, that Major Blacker was 
able, on the 19th of February, to march from 
Autree to Kolarus, and make his first muster, which 
showed 3,302 horse. Cai>tain Fielding reported, 
on the 2nd February, 1818, from Agra, that he had 
raised 1,900 horse, to form the second corps of 
the contingent, and they marched, about the end 
of the month, towards Desree, in the Kotali terri¬ 
tory, a place possessing great advantages for grain, 
forage, and water. 

With the exception of the contingent co-operating 
with our army, all others belonging to Scindia were 
to remain stationary at the posts assigned them by 
the British Government in this remarkable treaty. 
By the eighth article of. the treaty, concluded in 
November, 1805, the l^yitish Government pledged 
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itself to confine its alliances with other native states 
within certain limits. This article, as interfering 
with the alliances necessary to our strength in this 
sudden war, was superseded by a new article, 
giving full permission to form alliances with the 
Rajpoot states of Jcyporc, Jodpore, and Oodeypore, 
or any others on the left bank of the Chumbul: 
always, however, subject to the tribute which those 
states were bound to pay Scindia, and the payment 
of which wc guaranteed to him, on the condition 
that, for the future, he was not to interfere in their 
affairs. But prior to detailing the movements 
of “ the Grand Army,” under tlic Marquis of 
Hastings, and “the Army of the Deccan,” under 
llislop, we have to glance at certain diplomatic re¬ 
lations with different states. • 

Immediately upon the conclusion of this treaty 
with Scindia, it was followed by another with Mecr, 
or Ameer Khan, who had now begun to see the 
ruin that hostilities with us would bring upon liim, 
and therefore engaged, on our guaranteeing to him 
all the territories he then pos.sesscd under grants 
from Holkar, to disband his horde of Patans, and 
gi\c up his artillery, on receiving five lacs of 
rupees as its estimated value; and, as a hostage 
for this treaty—which must have proved a sourte 
of relief to the Rajah of Jeypore—the son and heir 
of Ameer Khan was to reside at Delhi. 

Wliile all these matters were being negociated, 

' the I>riri.sh had a final riiiiturc with the son of ilic? 
dead Kagobah, Bajee Kao, the IVishwa of llie 
Malirattas, and hostilities commenced. 

Ajja Sahib, whom—as stated in the preceding 
chapter—wc had placed upon the throne at Nag- 
Iiore, was neitlicr a grateful nor a creditable ally, as- 
Iic disgraced it by crime and bloodshed, and had 
the hardihood to send emissaries to Holkar, 
Scindia, and all the Mahralta chiefs, to solicit their 
assistance for the expulsion of the British. This, 
l>erhaps, it was which encouraged to a quarrel Bajee 
Rao, who, when he signed the Bassein treaty uith 
us, had, with more courage than craft, declared that 
it was wrenched from him by compulsion ; hcncc, 
there could be little doubt that, on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, he would trample on it. 

Affecting to be filled with sliame at the degra¬ 
dation to which tlie event had subjected him, he 
secluded himself from his people, withdrew from 
Poonah, and, on various pretences, remained absent 
from it till the month of September, but during 
the whole of the subsequent month he was collecting 
troops in every direction, and urging his jaghirdars 
to prepare their armed followers; and the middle 
of October came before our Resident, Mountstuart . 
Elphinstone, was merelv and coolly informed “ that 
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the Peishwa would take a part in the Pindaree war 
to the extent of his means.” 

The Resident, an able, energetic, and accom¬ 
plished man, soon ascertained that, notwithstanding 
his solemn assurances to the contrary, the Peishwa 
was still under the secret guidance of the invisible 
villain, Trimbukjee ; that troops were quietly col¬ 
lected among the hills south-eastward of Poonah; 
that others were being levied at a distance ; that 
the forts were being placed on the war cstaldish- 
ment; and that emissaries, with money, had l)cen 
sent to Mahva to recruit all to do battle with us. 
Klphinstone demanded that this state of prcpaiation 
should cease; tliat the Mahratta tioops must not 
<‘ncamp so close to the British cantonments; that 
the mem])ers of Triinbukjec’s family should be 
l)laced under reslraftit, and llie murderer himself 
given up to justice. But tlic crafty J’eishwa, in 
leply to all this—though he affected to put some 
of Trimbukjee s family under arrest—declared that 
the tioops among the hills were only some clesi)era- 
d()es, armed at the expense of that person, whom 
he would put to death the moment he caught him. 

These pretences were loo sliallow to deceive 
.Mr. J’dphinsione, and after bringing the subsidiary 
force to Poonah, and thus feeling his hand 
strengthened, he plainly told the Peishwa, who was ' 
preparing to join Trimbukjee, that he must notquii 
the city. He then detaclicd a portion of the troojxs 
to the Mahadeo Hills, where they fell uj)Oi\ and 
<lis[)erscd the pretended insurgent army, though it 
was 20,000 strong. The other portion he can¬ 
toned near Poonah, in which the Peishwa had 
7,000 infantry, a great body of cavalry, and a 
strongly-fortified palace. 

Elphinstone’s first ideas were to demand hostages 
for the surrender of Trimbukjee, and for the most 
ample fulfilment of the 'I’reaty of Basscin, and, in 
case of refusal, to storm the palace at the point of 
the sword, and make i:)risoncr the Peishwa; but 
he humanely shrunk from a measure that would 
plunge in carnage and ruin the more peaceful of the 
inhabitants by a war in the streets; he, therefore, 
waited the course of events, in the hope “tliat the 
Peishwa would throw off the unaccountable spell 
which that low ruffian, 1 rimbnkjee, had cast upon 
iiim, and would listen to the advice of better coun¬ 
sellors, and to the wishes of the majority of his 
subjects, for the continuance of peace with the 
Company.” 

But while Mr. Elphinstone waited, numerous 
attempts were made to tamper with the fidelity of the 
sepoys of his brigade; the Mahratta troops, as they 
crowded into the city, encamped so as to enclose 
our cantonments; and, finally, Trimbukjee took 


possession of all the Peishwa’s forts, and stopped the 
post in Cuttack and other places, thus cutting off 
all communication with the Marquis of Hastings 
and the Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

At this trying and perilous crisis, Mr. Elphinstone 
was destitute of instructions, and could rely on 
nothing but his own judgment; and his conduct at 
this time won him the greatest admiration. He 
knew that if the Peishwa should make a retreat to 
Ryeghur, among the mountains of the Concan, it 
would be impracticable to follow him till after the 
torrents of the rainy season were over; and once 
in those fastnesses, lie might make them the basis 
of extensive and protracted operations, and there 
concentrate all the Mahratta (.hiefs who were bent 
on strife with Britain. 

Resolving to wait no longer, lie concentcatcd all 
the troops he could collect round Poonah. and 
demanded that within twenty-four hours the l^eishwa 
should solemnly pledge himself to deliver up the 
mischievous 7 'rimbukjee within one month, and 
place his strongholds of Singhur, Ryeghur, and 
Poorondhur in possession of the British troops till 
that promise was fulfilled. Bajee Rao lingered in 
doing this ; but the aspect of our troops on the one 
hand, and of his people on the other, so alarmed 
him, that wiiliin the specified lime he accepted the 
conditions, and placed the forts in our hands ; but, 
steady to no line of action, save his faith to Trim- 
bukjec, he instantly repcnteil of what he had done, 
and sought evasion. Finding that too perilous 
with Elphinstone, whose Scottish jiatience was now 
utterly exhausted, he offered a reward for Trim- 
bukjec, dead or alive; confiscated his property and 
that of twelve of his adherents openly; and, at the 
the same time, scqretly took means to provide for 
his safety and concealment by a remittance of 
treasure. 

On the 13th of June, as if to remove all further 
doubts and difficulties, Bajee Rao signed a treaty 
offered to him by Mr. Elphinstone. By this docu¬ 
ment he bound himself to relinquish all negociations 
with powers hostile to British interests; to re¬ 
nounce his supremacy over our ally, the Guicowar, 
and all right and pretensions to Bundelcund, 
Goojerat, and every part and portion of Hindostan 
proper ; to surrender to the Company, in perpetuity, 
the great fort of Ahmednuggur; to dissolve tlie 
great confederation of the Mahratta.'tJ abandon all 
connection with them, and thus virtually to resign 
his position as their Peishwa, or head. 

In addition to these bitter and humiliating terms, 
he was compelled to agree to an important altera¬ 
tion in the Treaty of Basscin. In that, he was 
bound to furnish the Company with 8,000 troops, 
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and guns in proportion; this was now exchanged heart, and the murderer fled to the wild jungles in 
for an engagement to furnish them with the means the vale of Nerbudda, where he could put himself 
of paying an equal force, thus ceding a revenue in communication with Cheetoo and the Pindarees. 
estimated at thirty-four lacs of rupees. This treaty Trimbukjee found means to do this also with the 
was ratified by the Governor-General within a Pcishwa, wlio, at the same time that our troops 
month, or on the 5th of July, 1817, three days were about to cross the Nerbudda to attack the 
before the latter embarked to put himself at the : Pindarees, cast to the winds the treaty of June; 
head of the army. [ ordered his great kettle-drum to be beaten at 

It has been alleged, with truth, that the perfidy [ Poonah, and the Mahratta horse began to menace 



PORTRAIT OF THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


of the Peishwa, and his preparations for joining the 
most bitter of our enemies when w’e were about to 
enter on a combined campaign against the Pin- 
darees, deserved a more severe humiliation than 
that inflicted upon him by Elphinstone. In the 
Concan, to which district he would have retreated, 
if he could, some of his chiefs resisted the British 
troops, but were speedily crushed by Colonels 
Ooveton and Scott In Candeish, the former 
officer routed and dispersed the follow'crs of 
Trimbukjee.; and the latter, lashing his tent-poles 
together to make scaling-ladders, bravely carried 
ty storm the strong fort of Dorana. After the loss 
of this place, the followers of Trimbukjee lost all 


our cantonments there. The site of these, on the 
north-east side of the city, had been well chosen for 
the purpose of defence against any attack from 
without; but it now became very insecure when 
threatened by one from without and from within also. 
Thus it became necessary to remove to a stronger 
position, and Mr. Elphinstone, though still re¬ 
luctant to precipitate an open rupture, saw that it 
was coming fast; hence, on the 3rst of October 
(while the Marquis of Hastings was in Scinde), he 
gave orders that the stores of the brigade should be 
transported to Kirkce, and that the brigade should 
march there immediately after. The site of the 
old cantonments is described by a writer thus :— 
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“ The Moota, from the south-west, meeting the 
Moola from the north-east, forms with it the Moota- 
Moola, which takes an intermediate direction, and 
II0WS east. On the right bank, in the angle made 
by the Moota and the Moola, lies the town of 
Poonah, enclosed by the rivers towards the west 
and north, but (juite open towards the south and 
cast, in which latter direction the subsidiary force 
luid its cantonments. On tlie opposite, or left, bank 
of the Moota, at the point of junction with the 
Aloola, stood the Rritish residency, which had thus 
the disadvantage of being entirely separated from 
the cantonments—a river, and the whole breadth 
►of the city, intervening between them. It was to 
_gct ijd of this dlsadv.inlnge, and escape from llic 
danger of being surrounded by the troops wliich 
were pouring into the city, that the llritish brigade 
removed, on the ist of Noveml>cr, to the village of 
Kirkee, situated rather more than two miles to the 
north, in an angle formed by an abrupt bend of 
the Mooln, and affording peculiar advantages for 
<lefence. The brigade, consisting of a llombay 
European regiment, which b.ul just arrived, and 
tlirec native battalions, under Colonel Burr, seemed 
(piite able to maintain its new position till succours 
sliould arrive; hut it w-as deemed prudent to send 
to fSeroor for a light battalion iliat had been left 
tiuTe to meet contingencies, and a cori>s of 1,000 
auxiliary horse that bad just been raised in the 
came quarter.” 

The stupid Pcisluva now took it into his liead 
that the British had confessed tlicir fears of his 
power l)y quitting the city, though Moimtstiiart 
ICIphinstonc remained, as usual, at the residency. 

'Phe Seroor reinforcements started from Seroor 
on tlie 5th of November, and in the forenoon of 
that day, the over-confident Bajec Rao began to 
push forward his confused hordes, with a view to 
surrounding our new camp at Kirkee. (iokla, a 
Mahratta chief, who had always been at the head of 
the war parly, pushed round a battalion till it took 
up a position between the village and the residency, 


evidently with the view of cutting ofif the com¬ 
munication between the two. On Mr. Elpbiustone 
demanding the reason of this hostile movement, lie 
was told by a Mahratta officer that the Peishwa had 
heard of tlie advance of troops from Seroor and 
elsewhere ; that he had only anticipated the hostile 
measures of the British, and would no longer be 
the victim of his own irresolution. 

He demanded that the newly-arrived Europeans 
.should be sent back to Bombay; that the Poonah 
brigade should be reduced to its usual strength, and 
be cantoned wherever he should appoint. A direct 
answer being recpiired, Mr. Elphinstonc replied that 
if the Peishwa joined liis army he would join the 
brigade, and that if the Maliratta forces moved 
towards the latter tliey would be attacked. 

Bajce Rao seems to have becn^n such impatience 
for an answer, that tlie instant he dispatched his 
messenger he mounted his horse, and joined his 
army at the Parbutec Hill, a little to tlie south-west 
of his capital. He then advanced towards llie 
residency with sucli speed, that Mr. Kljdiinstonc 
and his s'lilc had barely time to mount tbeir horses 
and ford the Moola, when the Mahrattas took 
possession of the European houses, from which 
there had not been time to remove anything. All 
was plundered in a few minutes, and tlicn the 
liuildings were set in flames. While Mr. Eltiliin- 
slone and his suite were hastening up the left bank 
of the river to cross it again by a bridge that led to 
Kirkee, he could see the smoke and flame amid 
whicli his property perished, the most irreparable 
loss being his valuable manuscripts and library. 

'Phe view from Kirkee is one of considerable 
beauty, and there could be seen the hill of 
Parhutee, with its temple; the walls of Poonah^ 
with its temples and palace ; the Moota, wandering 
among clumps of mango-trees, till it joined the 
Moola, amid fields of waving corn ; the garden of 
the Heerah Eagh, and its beautiful lake, with lofty 
trees drooping in the waters, and surrounded by 
every description of fruit and gorgeous flowers. 


CHAPTER XCII. 


I'lIE BATTLE OF KIRKEE.—REVOLT OF AVA SAHIB.—THE BATTLES OF THE SEETABULDEE HILLS AND 

NAGPORE.—COMBAT OF JUBULPORE, ETC. 

Mr. Elphinstone was received with all honour . recross the river, and attack the Mahrattas without 
in the camp, and the moment he was safely there, delay, 

it was resolved not to await the arrival of the I Accordingly, Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, leaving a* 
troops who were coming on from Seroor, but to • “Recollections of the Deccan,” 1836. 
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small party in Kirkee, advanced, and formed line, 
with the Europeans in the centre. The troops of 
the Peishwa were also formed in line, with the 
right flank towards Poonali, their left towards a 
branch of the river, and, as they faced Kirkee, the 
Bombay road lay along their rear. 'I'he zurree 
pulkah^ the golden pennon or grand standard of 
tlte Mahrattas, which was borne by Mozo Dickshut, 
was unfurled on this occasion. Dickshut was a 
chief of tried valour, who fell in defence of it; and 
tliis circumstance being deemed ominous by the 
soldiers, they were thus deprived of confidejice ere 
the battle was well begun. 

Major horde, who, with two bntlalions of the 
Poonah Contingent, was cantoned at Dhapoora, 
far on the British right, marched fast to take his 
share in the glory of the day, but was so much 
impeded by a body of horse sent to intercept him, 
that lie was obliged to fight every foot of the way, 
and did not reach the field before tlic action had 
commenced with vigour. 

Colonel Burr's brigade mustered only 2,800 
bayonets, including the Bombay Kuropcan Regi¬ 
ment. The Mahrattas were 25,000 men, with many 
guns; but the Peisliwa was a noted coward, and 
the mass of his troops were an undisciplined rabble. 
'J'licy began the battle, .or combat rather, in the 
afternoon by a distant but heavy cannonade in 
front, wiulc attempting to tnish bodies of horse 
round the British flanks. In tliis they partly 
succeeded ; but on being reinilsed, with loss, did 
not again attempt to come to close (juarters. 

Before nightfall it was ended hy the flight of tlie 
Mahrattas, who either threw themselv’cs into 
Poonah, or a fortified camp near the city. 'I'hey 
left 500 killed on the field, while our total loss was 
only eighteen killed and fifty-seven wounded. 
During the conflict, Mr. Klphinstonc—as “generally 
the civil servants of tlie Company were ambi¬ 
dextrous, or capable of wielding with the same 
haiKpas well the sword as the \)en”—remained on 
the field in order to give Colonel Burr the ad¬ 
vantage of his very great local knowledge.* 

On the following morning, the 6th of November, 
the light battalion and tlie irregular horse from 
vSirraoor joined Colonel Burr; the Mahrattas has¬ 
tened to draw up in order of battle : but they did 
nothing save mutilate, in a ferocious and abominable 
manner, some poor women and dependants of the 

• When the Prince of Wales was at Poonah, in November, 
1875, he ascended the steep hill of I’arbutee (or Parivati), on 
the summit of which stands a famous temple: and he contem¬ 
plated the view from the same window from which the cowardly 
•Bajcc Rao, the last Peishwa of the Mahrattas, overlooked the— 
to him—fatal conflict of Kirkee. A rough staircase leads to the 
temple, in which is a &tcred .shrine, atlendcd still by priests. 


Company's Brigade, whom they had found in the 
cantonment; these unfortunate creatures were then 
turned loose to find their way to the new camp. 
In other instances, between the 5th and 6th of 
November, as if to make reconciliation impossible,' 
and impart a savage character to the war, they 
committed other outrages. Two of our officers^ 
Captain Vaughan and his brother, when travelling 
witli a small escort, were surrounded, and induced to 
surrender on a promise of quarter, but were both 
lianged. Ensign Ennis, of the Bombay Engineers, 
who was found surveying some miles from Poonah, 
was shot; and Lieutenants Morison and Hunter, of 
t e L c a f/a\ al r\, were attacked when marching 
towards the city, all un(:ons(4ous of the sudden 
rupture. 

As the numbers of the enemy seemed 'to in¬ 
crease, and as the city, with the old cantonments 
facing the river, when occupied, presented a for¬ 
midable line for defence, Mr. Elphinsloiic and 
Colonel Burr rc.>olvcd to await the arrisal of 
Brigadicr-Cicneral Lionel Smith, of H.M. 65111 
Regiment, who, suspecting the state of affairs al 
Poonah, from the intemiption of Ins communica¬ 
tions, was hastening on from the Uodavery. 'I'hal 
officer, who had very few horse (and no regular 
cavah'} ) with him, was molested during evciy mile 
of his marcli by liordes of wild Mahrattas, all well 
mounted, who succeeded in cutting off much of his 
baggage. 

On the 8tli of November lie was at Ahmed- 
nuggiir, and after he passetl Seroor, ilic enany 
appeared in such numbers that he was surrounded 
on ever}' side; but forcing his way on, lie readied 
Poonah on the 13th, and then the time for retribu¬ 
tion seemed to have come. In conseciuence of some 
unexpected difliciilties, however, the British did 
not advance against the city till the J6lh. A largc 
Mahratta force, which endeavoured to dispute the 
attack, was routed ; in this we lost one officer and 
sixty soldiers. In the course of the ensuing night 
the Peishwa fled; and when our troops marched 
up to his advanced camp at daylight on the i/th,. 
it was found with all the tents standing, but de¬ 
serted by the enemy. Smith now got his guns into 
position, and threatened to bombard Poonah ; but 
tlie only troops in it now were a few Arabs, whom 
the people compelled to give way. The gale.s. 
were flung open ; our troops qijietly took posses¬ 
sion, and the standard of Britain was unfurled on 
the capital of the Mahrattas. In these changes the 
people of Poonah saw only the direct vengeance of . 
heaven for the horrid and s-acrilegious crime com¬ 
mitted in the murder of Gimgadhur Shastree within 
the precincts of one of their most holy temples; and: 
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on the 19th, Brigadier Smith, on being joined by the 
Madras Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Cole- 
hrooke, started in pursuit of the Peishwa ; and in 
the course of the day, Captain Turner, of the light 
troops, succeeded in capturing eighteen guns, with 
their limbers and ammunition. But the fugitive 
Peishw^ and his flying forces moved too rapidly to 
be overtaken. 

He reached the wild and elevated district of 
the Western Ghauts, where the Krishna (or Kistna) 
takes its rise, and he led a lurking and a wandering 
life, eluding all pursuit till the following year. 

During our discussions and subsequent dissen¬ 
sions with the Peishwa, a great change had come 
ov(y Aj^a Sahib, the Regent of Nagpore. He had 
become so conscious of his dependence upon us, 
as to leave his capital and take up liis residence in 
the cantonments of the subsidiary force; but his 
naturally restless disposition did not permit him to 
remain quiet there long, and he soon began to 
intrigue with the very party which had most 
strenuously opposed his appointment to power. 

The post of regent failed to satisfy his ambition : 
he was anxious not only to wield tlie power, but to 
bear the title of rajah; and, as there was no 
obstacle between him and the throne, save the 
half-imbecile Pursajee, the usual Indian means 
were taken to remove it: and on the ist of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1817, Pursajee was found dead in his bed 
Thus Apa Sahib was proclaimed Rajah of Nag])ore; 
and when it was afterwards distinctly ascertained 
that his j>rcdecessor had been assassinated, the 
vague rumours of the fact passed unheeded at 
the time; and no sooner was he, as he thought, 
firmly seated on the inusnud, than he lost no 
time in effecting the changes that were nearest 
his heart. 

Nerayun Punt, who had been the chief channel 
of communication with the British Government, 
and by whose advice the subsidiary alliance was 
supposed to be effected, was dismissed from office, 
and Purscram Rao, a notorious enemy of Britain, 
was appointed in his place. On the remonstrance 
of Mr. Jenkins, our Resident (afterwards M.P. and 
a Director of the Company), he revoked this change, 
but gave the command of his private or Raj troops 
to Ramchundur Waugh, a personage more objec¬ 
tionable still, and all his official appointments in 
the state were made in the same spirit. 

Matters at Nagpore remained very doubtful for 
some time; but no sooner was it known that the 
Peishwa had unfurled his standard, than Apa Sahib 
determined to cast in his loi with him. He did 
not, however, immediately declare himself, but his 
designs were only too apparent by the extent and 


activity of Iiis warlike preparations; thus, by the 
middle of November, appearances became so 
menacing that, by request of the Resident, a brigade 
of the division of Colonel (afterwards General Sir 
John Whittington) Adams halted south of the Ner- 
budda, and he was ready to detach one battalion, 
with three troops of cavalry, to reinforce the Nag¬ 
pore Brigade, the ranks of which were thinned by 
sickness. Burr’s vi(?tory at Kirkee, the capture of 
Poonah, and flight of the Peishwa, certainly ditl 
disconcert Apa Sahib, but seemed to make no 
change in his purpose, as the levying of troops 
went on more briskly than ever. 

On the night of the 24th November lie made 
his first open declaration of defiance, when Ram¬ 
chundur Waugh wrote to Mr. Jehkins, intimating 
that the rajah had received a or dress of 
honour, from Poonah, and intended next day to 
visit his camp in state, that he might be invested 
with it when formally assuming the post of sem- 
putee^ or commander-in-chief, and Mr. Jenkins was 
invited to assist at this ceremony. 

The latter pointed out the absurdity of all this, 
as the Peishwa was our avowed enemy, while the 
rajah was our professed friend, and was yet about 
to declare allegiance to him. Apa Sahib was 
resolved on hostilities, and at once proceeded to 
extremes by planting his troops in menacing posi¬ 
tions ; and the force to oppose was small, consisting 
of only two battalions of native infantry, three 
troo])s of native cavalry, two companies forming 
the Resident’s personal escort, and a detachment 
of artillery, with four six-pounders. Colonel Scott 
commanded the whole, and the chief point to 
defend was the residency, a large flat-roofed house, 
together with the bungalows of the officers attached 
to the suite and escort, which were situated within 
an oblong square compound, 600 yards in length 
by 300 yards in breadth. 

Immediately in front of this compound, and 
contiguous to its eastern face, are the Seetabuldee 
heights, consisting of two distinct hills, 300 feet in 
height, connected by a low rocky ridge, 300 yards 
in length. At eight o’clock in the evening of the 
25th November, Colonel Scott found it necessary 
to get his troops into position, the enemy being in 
motion in many directions. On the northern hill, 
which is conical in form, he posted 300 men, with 
two six-pounders, under Captain Sadleir. The re¬ 
mainder of this battalion and the whole of the 
other, with part of the escort and artillei)^, he 
posted on the southern hill, which formed his right, 
and was crowned by a Mohammedan burial-place, 
full of stone tombs. The residency, hastily fitted 
up for defence, was occupied by the rest of the 
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escort, while the three troops of cavalry and a few hours took place, and the British availed themselves 
sharpshoofers kept the ground in front of it. of it to make fresh cartridges, and to place along 

I'he Mahratta army lay to the eastward of the the front of their position several sacks of gram 
city, stretching round from east to south, three and flour, and everything else that would serve for 
miles distant from tlic Seetabuldee Hills. It was cover. As yet, the foe had made no impression; 
estimated at 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, 3,000 but the aspect of affairs was very gloomy. On the 
of whom Avere Arabs. On the 26th of November, northern hill, against whicli the attack Iiad been 
though the rajah’s cavalry, under Cunpunt Kao, more especially directed, a lieavy loss had been 
Avere seen moving in heavy squadrons towards the sustained, and Captain Sadleir had been killed ; 
Avestern jilain before the residency, and liis infantr) Captain Charlesworth, the next in command, Avas 
and guns were taking iqi positions that menaced wounded; and so much were the defenders cut up 
the Seetabuldee Hills, he kept artfully sending and exhausted, that it became necessary to relieve 
pacific messages to Mr. Jenkins, Avho knew their them ; and it became painfully apparent to all, that 
full A^lue. if the enemy persisted in the attack, and poured 

He got his guns advanced to enfilade the British on frc.sli assailants, tlie troops would be ofercftme 
position, masked behind the mud walls of the village by mere exhaustion, and then a general massacre 
of Seetabuldee, and numerous bodies of his match- Avould ensue. 

lock men were .seen crowding into the Huna Baic ‘‘At daybreak,’’ says Mr. Princep, “the fire re- 
bazaar and contiguous huts; and these hostile in- commenced Avith more fury tlian before, additional 
dications continued for the whole day, almost guns having been brought to bear in the night. 
Avithin pistol-sliot; so close, indeed, that Avhen The enemy fought, too, Avilh unceasing confidence, 
Colonel Scott, about sunset, was personally posting and closed in upon us during the forenoon. The 
his line of advanced sentinels at the base of the Arabs in the rajah’s service Averc particularly con- 
position, the Mahrattas peremptorily ordered him to spicuoiis for their courage and resolution, and to 
retire and Avithdraw them, and his natural refusal them the assault of the smaller hill had been 
soon brought matters to an issue, for the enemy at allotted, (ioies of horse also showed themselves 
once opened with cannon nnd musketry, and to to the Avest and north, as well as to the south of 
these, the British—fighting for tlieir lives against the residency grounds, so as to compel Captain 
.such vast odds—were not slow in responding, while Fitzgerald, Avho commanded the cavalry, to retire 
tlie Bengal Cavalr)', avIio could take Jio part in the further Avithin them, in order to prevent an)' sudden 
strife, could only sit impatiently in tlieir saddles, in that quarter.” 

“distinctly hearing the noisy din of the battle; About ten a.m., the screw of a gun, on the 
and, as the shades of night darkened, the flash of smaller hill, became so injured (Princep says by the 
the guns and of the fusillade became more apparent, explosion of the tumbril) as to render it for some 
Avhile the heavy fall of an occasional tAvelve-pound time unservieea])le. “ The Arabs saw their oppor- 
spent shot amongst the troopers—although some- tunity, and laished forward, Aviih loud cries, to 
times fatal to a man or horse — tended, aaIich storm the hill. Onr men AA^ere disconcerted ; and 
innocuous, to create a laugh of derision among old the smallness of the total force having made it im- 
soldiers.” possible to hold a supi)orl in readiness for such an 

The fighting on both sides continued Avith great extremity, the hill Avas carried before the gun and 
spirit. Just as the moon rose at ten o’clock, the wounded could be brought off; the latter AA'ere 
according to the account of an officer,* an ex- all put to the sword. 'I'he Arabs immediately 
plosion took place on the larger hill. A tumbril of turned the gun against our post on the larger hill, 
one of our guns liad exploded, and set fire to and Avith it, and two more guns of their own Avhicli 
Fakiris hut At that moment, a confused mass of they brought up, oi)ened a most destructive (flank) 
Mahrattas and Arabs, thinking to profit by the con- fire on the Avhole of our remaining position. The 
fusion, rushed from the huts in front, and charged first shot from the captured gun killed tAVo officers; 
iip-hill in a tumultuous manner, with loud cries. Hr. Niven, the surgeon, and laeutenant Clarke, of 
The British fire seemed then to become one con- the 20th; the second, a round of 'vas fatal 

tinuous roll, garlanding the heights vuth fire ; and to the Resident’s first assistant, Mr. George Sotheby. 
the enemy AA'ere seen flying back to their defences, The fire from the smaller hill Avas so destructive as 
while the shouts of the sepoys announced that they greatly to distress the troops on the larger, which it 
Avere completely baffled. completely commanded. I'he Arabs, too, flushed 

At tAvo in the morning an intermission of some with their late success, AA'ere seen advancing in 
* y?. /. £/. S. 1834. • “ Narrative of British India," 
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great numbers along the ridge, as if with the design 
of attacking that remaining point, while the atten¬ 
tion of our small party was divided between them 
on one side, and the main body of the enemy in 
tlie plain to the south, who were also closing in 
fist. The prospect >Yas most discouraging; and, 
to add to the difficulty of the crisis, an alarm had 
been spread among the followers and families of 
the sepoys, whose lines were to the west of the 
smaller hill, now occupied by the Arabs; and the 
shrieks of tlie women and children contributed not 
a little to damp the courage of the native troops. 
They would scarcely have sustained a general 
assault, which the enemy sccme<l to meditate." 

But rtow a gallant cxjdoit saved the position. 
C'.aptain Fitzgerald, with his three troops of Bengal 
(Cavalry, had orders to keep off tlic enemy’s horse, 
but not to advance into the i)Iain against them. 
'I'hiis he hud remained at liis j)()st by the residency 
until they hemmed him in on every side, and 
at last brought two guns to bear on him; and he 
chose ratlier to forget his orders than submit to the 
luvoc made among his troopers, who were clamour¬ 
ing to be led into the plain, that they miglU there 
die, sword in hand. 

“Well charge them, by Heaven I” exclaimed 
h’itzgerald, to his officers; and then the Hindoos, 
taking a handful of earth from the Syces, threw it 
over their heads, while the Mussulmans shouted 
“ Deen ! Ucen! ” thus indicating their intention to 
coiKpier or die. As the cavalry fronted to the rear, 
the word was given, “'i'hrees right !" so that, by 
counter-marching to tlie left, the troops would ad¬ 
vance right in front. Spurring on at their head, 
the gallant Irishman drove the masses of the 
Mahratta horse headlong before him, captured the 
two guns, and turned them on the enemy, whom he 
mowed down in heaps, and their leader was pistolled 
by Lieutenant Hearsey. This unexpected and 
most successful charge so animated tlie defenders 
on the ridge, that they attacked the Arabs, who had 
already planted their standards on it, and forced 
them to give way. 

At this moment another tumbril blew up on the 
northern hill, and the sepoys rushing on, re-took 
the latter at the point of the bayonet, which the 
Arabs could not withstand. I’he guns they had 
brought up were all taken. In this charge, a 
desperate one, Captain Lloyd and Lieutenant 
(rrant greatly distinguished themselves. Grant was 
thrice wounded, and the thinl wound proved mortal. 
Around the guns the Arabs lay thick among the 
gasl^ed and gory British and sepoy.s they had 
bulchercd. 

The tide of battle was* completely turned now, 
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and on every hand the Mahrattas gave way. The 
Arabs, who still showed in some force, having been 
dispersed by another onslaught from Fitzgerald, the 
infantry moved down and cleared the houses and 
huts of the enemy, capturing all the guns not pre¬ 
viously carried off. Apa Sahib, though well aware 
that the British troops were worn out, that them¬ 
selves and their ammunition were exhausted, was 
too much intimidated to tempt the issue of another 
conflict; and Colonel Scott had good reason to 
congratulate himself on this cowardly conduct, as 
he had lost, in killed and wounded, nearly the fourth 
of his whole force. 

As soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as 
if to play even unto the end his strange double 
game, sent vakeels to Mr. Jenkin^, to express his 
grief for “the untoward event,’- and asserted that 
his troops acted without his sanction or knowledge, 
and that he was anxious to renew the former friend¬ 
ship. He also employed the women of his family 
as intercessors for pardon. Mr. Jenkins replied 
that the ullimatiun lay with the Governor-General; 
but consented to a suspension of hostilities, on the 
withdrawal of the rajah’s army to the eastern 
portion of Nagpore. To this temporary arrange¬ 
ment the Resident consented, all the more readily 
that he knew reinforcements would soon come 
pouring in. Indeed, on the 29th, two days after the 
conflict, Colonel Gahan arrived, with three additional 
troops of cavalry and a battalion of sepoys, with 
two galloper guns; aiiotlier detachment,under Major 
Robert Pitman, arrived on the 5th of December; 
and on the 12th and 13th, Brigadier Doveton en¬ 
camped at Seetabuldcc, with the whole second 
division of tlie army of the Deccan. 

The following terms were now jiroposed to the 
rajah:—“That he should acknowledge having, 
by his defection, placed his territories at the mercy 
of the British Government; that he should give up 
all his artillery; that he should disband the Arabs 
and other mercenar)' troops, sending them off in cer¬ 
tain specified directions, so as to leave Nagpore and 
its fort in British occupation ; that he himself should 
come to the Kritisli residency, and remain there as 
a hostage for performance.” 

He was further informed that, on the acceptance 
of these terms, the old friendship, if such it could 
be called, would be restored; but that we should 
require the cession of as much territory as would 
meet the expenses of the subsidiaiy force, and a 
provision for such a degree of internal control as 
would prevent any future bloodshed; and he was 
given till four a.m. next day to declare his accept¬ 
ance. In the event of refusing, he would oe 
instantly attacked. 
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He strove hard to obtain a respite, and urged 
that he was most willing to accept the terms, but 
could no longer control his troops, who prevented 
him from coming to the residency; so time passed 
on till nine in the morning, when Brigadier Dovcton 
began to advance on the city, after putting his 
troops in the following order:— 

Two regiments of native cavalry and six horse 
artillery guns were on the height; on its left was Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Norman Macleod’s brigade, com¬ 
posed of a wing of his own regiment (the ist Royal 
Scots), four battalions of native infantry, and the 
flank companies of another sepoy corps; Lieutenant 
Colonel Neil M^Kellar’s brigade, consisting of a 
division of his regiment (ist Royal Scots), a bat¬ 
talion of sepO)«, and four horse artillery guns; on 
its left, Colonel S(jolfs brigade, another division of 
the Royal Scots, a battalion of Sepoys, with foot 
artillery, sappers, miners, and two guns. 

In rear of Macleod’s brigade was the principal 
battery of artillery. On the left of the position was 
an enclosed garden; beyond it was the Nayah 
Nudder; a small river ran from thence past the 
enemy’s right, and three parallel ravines terminating 
in the bed of the river crossed the space between 
the infantry and the enemy, but in front of the 
cavalry; and on their right the country was open, 
rhe enemy’s position was‘masked by irregularities 
of the ground and clusters of houses and huts, by a 
thick plantation of trees, with ravines and a large 
reservoir. 

On this ground the rajah had formed an army 
of 21,000 men, 14,000 of whom were horse, with 
seventy-five guns. Such was the locality on which 
the battle of Nagpore was fought. Beyond the 
river lay the city, from the walls of which the move¬ 
ment of both armies could be perceived.* 

Doveton’s advance, in the order described, tho¬ 
roughly intimidated the rajah, who rode with a 
few attendants to the residency ; but the affair was 
not yet ended, as the guns were yet to be given up. 
Apa Sahib pleaded for delay; but, as there was every 
reason to apprehend their clandestine removal in the 
interval, it vyas bluntly refused. Ultimately it was 
arranged that his troops should be withdrawn and 
their artillery abandoned to us by noon. Ram- 
chundurWaugh, who had come to expedite the affair, 
reported that all necessary steps had been taken; 
but Brigadier Doveton, instead of sending in a 
detachment only to receive over the guns, suspecting 
some deception, continued to advance steadily 
witli his whole line on the 16th of December. 

After taking possession of thirty-six guns in the 
arsenal south of the city, leaving Scott’s brigade to 

* *' Records, ist Royal Scots.’* 


take charge of them, he was advancing south-east 
towards the Sakoo Duree Gardens, where he knew 
there were several batteries, when a heavy cannonade 
and sharp musketry fire was suddenly opened on 
his front and right flank. 

The columns deployed at the double, and the 
brigades of Macleod and M?KelIar carried battery 
after battery with great valour; the supporting 
troops were routed, the enemy was driven from all 
his positions, and pursued to a distance of five 
miles. The camp ec^uipage, with forty elephants and 
seventy-five guns, was captured, but not until 142 
of our men had fallen. 

The blame of all this would seem not to have 
rested with Apa Sahib, but rather with flis Arabs, 
who were determined to make the best terms they 
could for themselves. Accordingly, uniting with 
another body of mercenary Hindostances, to the 
number of 5,000, they retired into the city and 
occupied the fortress, within which were the rajah’s 
palace and other strong buildings; and there they 
resolved to defend themselves to the last. There 
was no alternative now but a siege, and it was 
begun immediately. 

On the 23rd of December a breach was made 
at the J umma Durwazza Gate, and an assault was 
at once resolved on. One company of the Royal 
Scots, under Lieutenant Thomxs Bell, with five of 
native infantry and due proportion of sappers and 
miners, were detailed for this service; and two 
other companies of the Royal Scots, under 
Captain Henry C. Cowell, were destined to attack 
the city at another gate, and the remaining five 
Scottish companies were kept for the protection of 
the batteries. 

At half-past eight a.m., on the 24th of December, 
the bugles sounded the “advance,” when the 
stormers, led by Bell, sword in hand, rushed from 
the trenches and gained the breach, but were 
instantly assailed by such a heavy matchlock fire 
from adjacent buildings, that they reeled, for they 
could neither return it nor come to close quarters. 
Sheltered closely behind walls, the Arabs, with fatal 
aim and perfect impunity, marked each his destined 
victim; and the fire of their heavy matchlocks was 
destructive at a distance beyond that which 
European musketry could then reach. Lieutenant 
Bell, who, though a young officer, was a Peninsula 
veteran, fell dead in the breach, which was found 
untenable; so the troops fell back, while the 
stormers at the other point were also compelled 
to retire, with a total loss of ninety killed and 179 
wounded. 

On the following day the stubborn Arabs re¬ 
newed their offer to surrender, and their terms 
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being acceded to, they marched out of the city on 
New Year’s Day, 1818, with permission to go where 
they pleased except Asseerghur. In the breach of 
Nagpore, the Royal Scots, who were more imme¬ 
diately under the command of Major Fraser (his 
seniors having brigades), lost sixty men, including 
Lieutenant Bell; and to their 2nd battalion was 
accordcJ permission to bear the word “ Nagpore” 
on its cou»’ifs. 

M niifestations of hostility in other parts of the 
State followed the revolt at Nagpore, and these 
assumed such formidable proportions in the eastern 
part of the Nerbudda Valley and in the extensive 
district of Gundwana, the country of the Gonds— 
moiintaii\ous, woody, and unhealthy, but famous 
for its diamond mines—that several small British 
detachments' deciiied it prudent to concentrate at 
Ilosliungabad on tlie 20th December. At this 
time, Colonel Harilyman, quartered in Rewa, 
received orders from the Manpiis of Hastings 
to enter the Nerbudda Valley; and accordingly 
he marched thitlier, at the head of a regiment of 
native cavalry, and another of Kuropean infantry, 
with four guns. On the iQlh he halted at Jubulporc, 
a fortress in the province of Berar, where he found 
llic Mahratta Governor ready to give him battle, at 
the head of 3,000 horse and foot. 

’I'hesc liad taken post on some strong ground, 
having a rocky eminence on tlio right, and 
Jubulpore, witli a large tank, on the left. Opening 
the coinbat by a cannonade, Ilardyinan led a charge 
of bayonets, swept away the enemy’s left wing, and 
soon cleared the whole field, inflicting a severe loss 
on the foe. He now turned his guns on the 
fort and town, both of which .surrendered. lie was 
about to continue his cour.se southward, when a 
despatch from Mr. Jenkins intimated to him that 
his services were no longer required in that direc¬ 
tion ; therefore he established his head-quarters in 
Jubulpore. 

Throughout the State of Nagpore, hostilities 
being now ended, all that remained to be done 
was to settle our future relations with Apa Sahib 
on some solid basis. The proposals laid before 
him by Mr, Jenkins, and the faith on which he 
claimed to have yielded, had already defined tliem 
to a certain extent. Though he had permitted the 
guaranteed time to expire, and a battle to be 
fought, ere his guns were given up or his troops dis¬ 
persed, .still, as his capitulation had been accepted, 
and his subsequent conduct had been satisfactory, 
to have dethroned him would have been, perhaps, a 
harsh measure. 

Mr. Jenkins therefore, his own responsibility, 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by which Apa Sahib, 
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while being permitted to retain his royal rank and 
state, was to cede large territories, and to submit 
to British control in every department of his ad¬ 
ministration at home and abroad—in short, to 
become a tributary vassal. But before this treaty 
could be definitely arranged, the instructions of 
the Governor-General, wliich had been delayed in 
transmission, arrived, and were found to differ very 
materially from the views of the Resident. All 
reconciliation with the rajah was peremptorily 
forbidden, and his musnud was to be conferred on 
a grandson of Ragojee Bhonsla, by a daughter. 
As he was an infant, a regency of British selection 
was to have llie administration of affairs; but 
feeling sensible that he was committed too far to 
give effect to instructions so severe, Mr. Jenkins 
entered into a treaty, the terms of which were to 
be subject to the approval of the ^Marquis of 
Hastings. 

By this treaty, Apa Sahib was to retain his throne, 
but engaged that his native ministry should be 
solely of British selection; that the introduction of 
British garrisons into his forts .should be discre¬ 
tionary, besides giving up the Seetabuldee Hills, and 
a portion of the adjacent ground, for the erection of 
a fortress and bazaar ; to i)ay all arrears of subsidy ; 
to reside in his capital, under our protection; and to 
cede districts yielding yearly twenty-four lacs of 
rupees for the subsidiary force; and so ended a 
treaty that reduced him to a mere puppet. It would, 
however, appear that the scheme of placing Ragojee 
Bhonsla’s grandson on the throne could not have 
been carried out, as the child, together with his father 
Gooja Apa, had, previous to the arrival of Brigadier 
Doveton, been forcibly dispatched to the strong 
fort of Chanda in Gundwana. 

The new arrangement with .Apa Sahib proved to 
be of brief continuance; but before proceeding to 
narrate in detail the other events of the Pindaree and 
Mahratta war in 1818, it may be proper to glance— 
but briefly—at the important mission which took 
place in the two preceding years. 

Lord Amherst was sent as our ambassador to 
China; but his embassy was not more successful, 
in attempting to change the e.xclusive policy of that 
strange country for more than 1,000 years, than 
had been that of Lord Macartney, or the Russian 
embassy of Count Golowkin. 

On the 8th February, 1816, Lord Amherst sailed 
on board the Alceste frigate (Captain Maxwell); and 
in July the embassy was off the coast of China, and 
proceeded up the Yellow Sea, having been joined 
by Sir George Staunton (who had accompanied 
Lord Macartney to China), a message having arrived 
to announce that the new embassy would be received 
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with every attention. On the 9th of August, Lord 
Amherst disembarked safely in the Gulf of Pe Chili, 
not far from the capital. During his journey thither 
every' effort was made by the Mandarins to compel 
him to comply with the Tartar ceremony of Ka 4 on, 
which he resisted. 

This degrading ceremony of kneeling and 
“ knocking the head ” (the literal Chinese expres¬ 
sion) nine times against the ground, is not only 
demanded from the ambassadors of all tributary 
kings (as all the sovereigns in the world are called), 
but likewise on receiving any message from the 
emperor, and on broken victuals being sent to them 
from his table; and these humiliations were sub¬ 
mitted to by the Dutch in 1795. The Chinese 
were extremel>» anxious to extort the performance 
of this absurdity from Lord Amherst, but in vain; 
lienee the embassy, probably, was useless. The 
emperor, a man of impetuous and capricious dis¬ 
position, which his intemperate habits materially 
affected, seemed in his cooler moments to regret the 
mode in which the embassy was treated, and even to 
fear the consequences of its abrupt dismissal, as 
appeared by his sending after it to request some 
exchange of presents, and expressing himself satis¬ 
fied with the respectful duty of the King of Britain, 
Vi'ho had sent so far to pay him homage, attributing 
all the errors to the anrbassador who refused to 

knock-head.” 

The delivery of the emperor’s letter for the 
Prince Regent into tlie hands of the ambassador, 
terminated the official intercourse of tlie latter w’itli 
the viceroy at Canton, and witli all the other offi¬ 
cials of the Chinese Government.* 

The Alccsie^ which had brouglit out the ambas¬ 
sador, was lying at anchor among the Indiamcn, to 
carry him to Britain, and on the 21st of January, 
1817, she got under weigh to commence her home¬ 
ward voyage. As the impertinent opposition, which 
was made by the Chinese, to the frigate ascend¬ 
ing the river, with the gallant manner in which it 
was punished by Captain (afterwards Sir Murray) 
Maxwell, forms an interesting feature in the story of 
this futile embassy, we can scarcely omit a brief 
reference to the transaction. 

The banks of the river on which Canton is 
situated are high and strongly fortified; more than 
800 pieces of cannon were mounted on the different 

• " Narrative of a Journey to China, 1816-17,” Clarke Abel. 


batteries, and when the Alceste passed them, they 
were garrisoned by about 1,200 men. A messenger 
came from the Mandarins in command, to inform 
Captain Maxwell that if he attempted to pass their 
batteries he would be sunk. To this intimation, 
Captain Maxwell replied calmly, “ I shall first pass 
the batteries, and then hang you at the yard-arm 
for daring to bring on board a British man-of- 
war so impudent a message! ” The messenger was 
forthwith made a prisoner, and then the war-junks, 
with which the Akeste was now surrounded, com¬ 
menced firing; but a single shot, fired by Maxwell’s 
own hand, quickly silenced them, and all continued 
quiet, while the frigate, from the want of wind, lay 
at anchor. • • 

But the moment she resumed her upward course, 
the junks beat their gongs, fired guns, and threw up 
sky-rockets, and in an instant the batteries were 
com})letely illuminated, displaying lanterns as large 
as moderately-sized balloons—the finest of all marks 
for the guns of the Akeste^ while those of the 
enemy opened a hot but ill-directed fire from both 
sides of the river. Steering a steady course, the 
ship maintained a slow but regular cannonade; 
and when she got abreast of the largest battery, she 
poured in a broadside of thirty-two pounders, and 
as the crew gave three cheers, they could hear the 
stones of tlie works crashing about the terrified 
Chinese. 

After this, all opposition ended; the Mandarins, 
with their usual dissimulation, announcing that the 
affiiir at the river’s mouth was only a friendly salute; 
and thus, on her return doivnward, the frigate was 
saluted—but without shot—by all the batteries in 
succession.* 

In the Straits of Caspar she struck upon a sunken 
rock, on the 18th February; after which, Lord 
Amherst and his suite had to proceed in the barge 
to Batavia, a distance of 200 miles; and in the 
interval the wreck was attacked and burned to the 
water’s edge by sixty piratical proas. Maxwell, with 
his crew, kept a fortified hill on the coast, and after 
many daring and romantic adventures, the whole 
were rescued by the Termite^ Company’s cruiser. 
Captain Maxwell, a native of Leith, died in 1831, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward’s Island; 
and of Lord Amherst we shall have more to record 
in future chapters. 

• **Mnclcod’s Narrati\'e of thr AlcesU's Voyage, 
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CHAPTER XCIIL 

BATTLE OF MAHEIDPORE.—CHOLERA MORBUS.—LEGEND CONCERNING IT.—PROGRESS OF THE 

PINDAREE WAR. 

The Court of Holkar, during the insanity of disgust, and her cruelty hatred. With her minister, 
Jeswunt Rao, and still more after his death, became Gunpunt Rao, she carried on an intrigue, the im- 
so distracted by factions that no regular policy morality of which might have been overlooked, had 
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could be pursued. His favourite mistress, '^Poolasi 
Baee, wlio had been originally a singing-giri, had 
attained such an ascendency over lum, especially 
during the time of second infancy that preceded liis 
death, as to secure the succession to a boy named 
Mulhar Rao. He was a son of JcsN\aint, and Toolasi, 
having no child of her own, had adopted him, 
and thus contrived to continue in possession of 
the regency j she was a woman of great personal 
attractions and winning manners, and with consider¬ 
able tact and talent, the position might have been 
secure enough, had not her profligacy excited 
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there not been those wlio wished to make political 
profit out of it. 

One of the first moves in this matter was the 
suggestion to form a new Mahratta Confederacy, 
with tlie usual view of overthrowing the British. 

Doubtful, by past experience, of its success, her 
advisers were careful not to commit themselves too 
much, and sent a vakeel to Mr. Metcalfe, our 
Resident at Delhi, to assure him of the friendly dis- 
])osition of the regent, and a treaty similar to that 
which had been concluded irith Scindia was pro¬ 
posed ; for, by this time, Toolasi and her lover had 
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become convinced that, without British support— 
much as tljey hated it—they could not make head 
long against a mutinous army, led by discontented 
chiefs. 

The latter, who were opposed to her and British 
intervention, no sooner discovered the unexpected 
course the negotiation was taking, than they re¬ 
solved to resort to strong measures; thus, on the 
morning of the 20th December, 1817, young 
Mulhar Rao was artfully enticed from a tent in 
which he was playing, and carried off. At the 
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a junction, and having a two days’ halt at Oojain, 
had advanced, on the 14 th December, towards the 
Holkar camp. On approaching Maheidpore, on 
the 2ist December, the very day subsequent to the 
assassination, Hislop’s column, when marching along 
the right bank of the river, where now the headless 
body of the regent was the sport of the current, 
saw the enemy drawn up in line, as if about 
to dispute the passage of the Seepra at the only 
practicable ford. 

Their right was protected by a deep ravine, their 
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same time, a guard was placed over Toolasi Ikiee; 
and, suspecting that she was to be put to death, 
she refused all sustenance. This process proved 
too slow for her enemies, who thrust her into a 
palanquin, bore her to the bank of the Seepra, cut 
off her head, and tossed it, with her body, into the 
river. 

The Patan chiefs, and all opposed to British in¬ 
terests, having now the whole power in their hands, 
clamoured to be led to battle against us, and lost 
no time in preparing to meet the columns under 
Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm; who, 
thinking to further and strengthen their negotia¬ 
tions with the regent, Toolasi Baee, after forming 


left by a bend of the river and an abandoned 
village. The bed of the Seepra afforded some 
cover for our troops ; and, as their flanks were all 
but impregnable, it was resolved to attack the 
enemy generally in front. Sir John Malcolm ad¬ 
vanced, with two brigades of infantry, to attack 
their left, and a ruined village, which was 
situated on an eminence near their centre. No 
sooner had these troops crossed the ford and 
begun to emerge from the cover of the bank 
beyond and a ravine, than tliey were received by a 
dreadful cannonade from two double batteries, 
armed by seventy pieces of cannon. In the face 
of these, thougli men fell, torn to pieces, every 
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moment, our troops advanced, and formed to the 
front with unBinching steadiness. The Royal Scots 
led the van of the attack upon the village ; but the 
enemy's left was brought forward in anticipation of 
the movement, and then the enemy’s gunners resorted 
to grape. Encouraged, however, by the example of 
Sir John Malcolm and of Colonel McGregor Murray, 
Deputy Adjutant-General, who joined the flank 
companies of the Royal Scots, “ they riislied for¬ 
ward in the face of this tremendous fire; the 
enemy’s infantry were driven from their position, 
and the village and batteries carried at the point of 
llie bayonet: the enemy’s artillerymen were re¬ 
solute, and stood their ground until they were 
bayoneted. While the Royal Scots were vic¬ 
torious at their point of attack, the enemy's right 
was overpowered; his centre gave way on the 
appearance of a brigade ascending [from] the river, 
and his troops, occupying a position where his camp 
stood, also fled on the advance of a British force to 
attack them." * 

When the Mahrattas began to retire, a charge of 
cavalry turned their retreat into a total rout. 
Major (afterwards General Sir James Low) Lushing- 
ton and Lieutenant-Colonel Russell commanded 
the two lines of cavalry in the final onslaught and 
jjuvsuit, which W'as continued till darkness fell by Sir 
John Malcolm and Captain Grant along both banks 
of the Seepra, where they gleaned an enormous 
booty, including many elei)hants and camels. 
The Britisli lo.sses were great, amounting to 788. 
Among these were many of the Royal Scots, who 
are thus specially referred to in the General Order of 
the Commander-in-Chief, 23rd December, 1817 :— 

** The undaunted heroism displayed by the flank 
companies of the Royal Scots in storming and 
carrying, at tlie point of the bayonet, tlie enemy's 
guns on the right of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott’s 
Brigade, was worthy of the high name and 
reputation of that regiment. Lieutenant Donald 
Macleod fell gloriously in the charge; and the 
conduct of Captains Hume and McGregor, and of 
every officer and man belonging to it, entitles them 
to His Excellency’s most favourable report and 
warmest commendation," 

The losses of the enemy were estimated at 3,000. 

Seated in a howdah, on an elephant’s back, 
young Holkar was present at the battle of Maheid- 
])ore, and is said to have wept on beholding the 
defeat and flight of his troops. He was conveyed 
to Allote, and placed under the tutelage of Kesaria 
Baee, his mother, as regent, who appointed Tantia 
Jog her minister; but notwithstanding their rout 
by the wat;;rs of the Seepra, so many of Holkar’s 
• ‘’WAr Office Rec., ist Foot" 
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troops still kept the field, that a column, under Sir 
John Malcolm, marched to finally disperse them. 
Meanwhile, the negotiation originally opened up 
by the unfortunate Toolasi Baee, was resumed to 
a certain extent, and decided proposals for peace 
were accelerated by the rapid concentration of the 
army of the Deccan, and the junction of Sir William 
K. Grant’s corps from Goojerat; hence, on the 
6th of January, 1818, a definitive treaty was 
concluded. ‘‘ It confirmed Ameer Khan in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the British ; ceded 
to Zalim Sing Raj, Rajah of Kotah, in property, 
certain districts held by him from Holkar only on 
lease; renounced all right to lands north of the 
Bhoonda Hills; and ceded all claims to territory, 
or revenue, within and south of tlie Satpoora range, 
together with all claims of trijjute on the Rajpoot 
princes. 'J'hc territories of Holkar were guaranteed 
in their integrity, as now curtailed, free from all 
claims of any kind on the part of the Peishwa, and 
the subsidiary force was to be kept up at the Com¬ 
pany’s expense; but a contingent, fixed at 3,000 
horse, was to be maintained by Holkar in a state 
of complete efficiency, so as to be ready at all times 
lo co-oj)eratc with the British troops.” 

By this treaty, Holkar, who had contended on 
equal terms with the British Government for royal 
supremacy, was reduced, like every other native 
power with whom they came in contact, to a species 
of vassal. 

Tlie operations of llie Grand Army against the 
jircdatory Pindarees had been seriously hampered 
by the insurrections at Poonah, Nagpore, and, 
latterly, by that conflict which ended on the banks 
of tlic Seepra; but now the most formidable enemy^ 
we had ever encountered was taking the field 
against us. 

This was the terrible epidemic called the ‘‘Cholera 
Morbus," which, tliough known in India from time 
immemorial, having hitherto been confined to 
particular localities and seasons, had not attracted 
much attention; thus Princep details all the 
symptoms of it as if it were something almost 
novel.* It attacked, witli remarkable virulence, 
that division of the army which was under the 
immediate command of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The season had been one of scarcity, and, conse¬ 
quently, the grain used by the troops had been 
collected with difficulty, and was of very inferior 
quality. That part of Bundelcund in which they 
were encamped >vas low, notoriously unhealthy, and 
indifferently supplied with water. These circum¬ 
stances, with the usually crowded state of an Indian 
camp, gave a singular violence to the ravages of 
• "Narrative of British India.'* 
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this scourge, which always attacks the finest and 
most healthy of the sepoys; and a wild legend is 
attached by them to the visitation it made to the 
army of Lord Hastings. 

The part of the country where it encamped was 
formerly under tlie rule of a noted chief, named 
Lalla Hurdee, w'ho was poisoned under extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances; and every year his spirit 
visits liis former residence with an array of un- 
eartlily beings. Our troops crossed their path, and, 
by the sepoys it was said, the disease was produced 
by their influence. Since that period, Lalla Hurdee 
is applied to and his wrath deprecated in times of 
cholera. His worshippers make small clay figures 
of liorses, and offer them at his shrine. Heaps of 
these are often be seen lying round some 
temporary altar on the outskirts of tlic villages in 
Hindostan.* 

For ten days the fatal scourge reigned with 
mortal violence in the camp of Lord Hastings, and 
in that time 764 fighting men and 8,000 camp 
followers perished. I'liese losses, together with 
the desertions produced by fear, were thinning 
fast the ranks, so a change of locality was resolved 
on. I'he Marquis of Hastings accordingly struck 
his tents, and inarched south-east from the Sindh 
towards tlie Bciwa, and cro.ssing that river, en¬ 
camped at Fj'ich, an ancie^it town on the right 
bank, and situated on dry and lofty ground. There 
the di.sease disappeared, and the central division 
prepared to take the field against tlie Pindarces. 

'riiese freebooters had been perfectly well aware 
of the extensive operations schemed out by the 
Marquis of Hastings for their complete siqiprcs- 
sion, if possible, and during the rainy season of 
1817 they had been preparing for the worst, while 
encamped in three durras. Under Cheetoo, the 
first of these was situated at Ashta, on the Parbuttce, 
some forty miles distant from Bhopal; under 
Kureein Khan, a second was formed north of that 
town, near Bairsa; and a third, under Wasil 
Mohammed (who, by the death of his brother, the 
Dost Mohammed, had succeeded to the entire com¬ 
mand), was near Garspoor, thirty-five miles west¬ 
ward of Saugur. Between Cheet09 and Kureem 
there existed a feud so rancorous as to preclude 
them from concerting any common course of 
action, even for their own general good^ and the 
native princes who were disposed to favour them 
feared our power so much, that they dared do no 
more than indulge in expressions of good-will; 
and thus the fore-doomed Pindarees had been 
thrown entirely on their own resources when the 
monsoon ended. 

• ** Hist, Rec. solh Nat. Inf.,*’ foot-note, 1836. 


Sir Dyson Marshall, commanding the left column 
of the main army, had advanced froin the south¬ 
west to iluttah, on the Sonar, where lie halted on 
the 28th of October. While this movement was 
being made, Wasil Mohammed abruptly left 
Garspoor, and by means of a secluded pass, west¬ 
ward of Marshall’s route, burst into Bundelcund, 
part of which he succeeded in ravaging before the 
troops came up in sufficient strength to drive him 
back. Continuing his march, General Marshall 
reached Rylee on tlie Saugur, liy the 8th of 
November, and opened a communication with 
Colonel J. Whittington Adams at Hoshungabad. 

The effect of this course was to compel Wasil 
Mohammed to strike his tents at Garspoor, and 
retreat westward; but as Sir John Malcolm had 
already reached tlie Vale of the Nerbudda, and as 
General Donkin was marching with the right column 
of the main army in a south-westerly direction, 
to keep the left bank of the Chumbul, an (2 the 
Marquis of Hastings, with the centre column, had 
taken up a position barring all c.scape to the nortli 
and cast, it seemed an inevitable result that the 
great army of freebooters would be destroyed. But 
this was delayed, in consequence of Sir Thomas 
Hislop having fiillen back towards Poonah, on 
hearing of those hostilities there, which we have 
related in their place, leaving only Malcolm and 
Adams, with the third and fifth divisions of the 
Army of tlie Deccan, to press on the Pindaree war. 

En route towards Poonah, his march was arrested 
by a despatch from the Marquis, stating the in¬ 
surrection there had been sufficiently provided for, 
and that tlie original plan of tlie campaign must 
be carried out. Foolishly for themselves, the 
Pindarees had omitted to take the least advantage 
of his temporary absence; and by the combined 
operations of Sir Dyson Marshall, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, they were driven 
out of their usual retreats, and Wasil Mohammed, 
after uniting with Kureem Khan, fell back in a 
northerly direction towards Gwalior, while Cheetoo's 
horde moved west towards Holkar’s anny, which 
had taken the field for that campaign which ended 
so rapidly at Maheidpore, 

The Governor-General was at Erich, to which 
the cholera had driven him, w'hen he heard of the 
Pindaree approach to Gwalior: thus he was com¬ 
pelled to make a counter-march to the Sindh. On 
reaching the Sonaree ford, twenty-^ighf miles from 
the town, he threw his advanced guard across the 
river, under Colonel Philpot, thus cutting off the 
communication between the Pindarees and Gwalior, 
compelling them to seek a passage in another 
direction. 
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For some time they halted, in a state of bewilder¬ 
ment and consternation, at some distance to tlie 
south-west, among the jungles and thickets, near 
the town of Shahabad, and in utter perplexity 
what to do. To advance on Gwalior was im¬ 
possible while Philpot’s guns and bayonets barred 
the way; to move southward was equally so, for 
Marshall and Adams held those points from 
whence interception was easy; and the only pass¬ 
ages oiJcn were, one by the line of the Chumbul 
into Jeypore, and another by Hurastee into the 
Rajahship of Kotah: and they selected the latter, 
liecause Zalim Sing, its ruler, had been long one of 
their warmest friends. 

But the number of British troops marching in 
all directions had influenced his views so much, 
that he deemed it necessary to occupy all the 
passes through which his plundering friends might 
hope to force a way. Stern necessity and despair 
endued the Pindarees with more than usual 
courage, and in spite of all the opposition offered 
by Zalim Sing, they hewed out a passage for 
themselves, but obtained only a short respite, as 
Sir Dyson Marshall, on the 14th December, 1817, 
attempted to take them by surprise. In this he 
failed ; Kureem Khan and Wasil Mohammed, with 
all their followers, effected an escape, but in doing 
SO were compelled to abandon many loads of grain 
and much baggage, including the pillage of several 
months. 

A worse surprise was now awaiting tliem, for 
General Donkin was advancing from the west, so 
secretly and swiftly that they were unaware of his 
Approach till, sword in hand, he fell suddenly upon 
their advanced guard in the night, at a place some 
thirty miles north-east of Kotah, when the favourite 
wife of Kureem Khan was captured, with all his 
state elephants, his standards, and other trophies. 
Kureem, with the main body, was six miles 
distant; but had only time, after hearing what 
had happened, to commit his tents and baggage to 
the flames, and desire his followers to disperse in 
all directions. These fugitives were nearly all 
destroyed at different times, by various parties of 
cavalry and infantry, or were murdered by villagers 
in revenge for all they had suffered at their merci¬ 
less hands; but the two chiefs, at the head of 
4,000 of their best-mounted men, took a swift 
circuit to the south, and passed unseen the left 
flank of Adams, while he was on the right bank of 
the Parbuttee river. 

The band led by Chcetoo was now the only 
formidable one of Pindarees existing. He had 
retired into Mewar, a mountainous and Rajpoot 
principality, or Oodeypore, the capital of it, which 
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is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, and can 
be approached only by three defiles, so narrow 
that each would barely admit a carriage; but Sir 
John Malcolm, himself a mountaineer, determined 
to lose no time in tracking him to his stronghold. 

With this intention, he marched by Sarangporc, 
in Malwa, near the right bank of the Kalee-Sindh, 
to Agur, from whence, in consequence of warlike 
manifestations made in the camp of Holkar, Ite 
was induced to fall back to reinforce Sir Thomas 
Hislop; and as the Pindarees had encamped close 
to the Mahrattas, many of Cheetoo’s horde, as well 
as those of the two other leaders, had a share in 
the battle of Maheidpore, after which Chcetoo 
betook himself to the western bank of the Seepra, 
and ascended to the sources of the Chumbul. 

From thence, with Kureem Khan, Wasil Moham¬ 
med, and the remnants of tfieir three dun asy he 
moved north to Jawud, in the province of Ajmere, 
a town consisting of about 500 houses, surrounded 
by a stone rampart. There dwelt a chief named 
Jeswunt Kao Bhao, who, though he held under 
Scindia, offered them a refuge; but the advance 
of our troops in that direction overawed him, and 
he compelled the now luckless Pindarees to depart 
from his little capital. 

In desperation, and knowing not whither to 
turn, they rode northwards to Chittore, and then 
separated, each to seek fortune or vengeance, as the 
chance might be. Wasil Mohammed led his durra 
towards Malwa, with that of Kureem Khan, while 
Chcetoo sought the frontier of Goojerat. 

After many wanderings and doublings, enduring 
the while incredible hardships from the barren and 
savage nature of the locality, and the still more 
savage, but natural, hostility of the Bheels and 
other wild mountaineers, the Pindarees of Cheetoo, 
on finding the passes of Goojerat so strongly 
guarded that to attempt to penetrate them was 
hopeless, fell back, and, as a last resource, strove 
to regain their old abode in the upper valley of 
the Nerbudda, which has its source in the side of 
a great mountain in Gundwana. To avoid the 
various posts occupied by our troops, Cheetoo 
took a most laJ)orious and circuitous route; and, 
on the 24th of January, 1818, his toilwom horse¬ 
men, with their long bamboo spears, were seen 
ascending the Pass of Kanode. 

Within twenty-five miles of that place a detach¬ 
ment of our troops was in Hindia, a populous 
town with a fort in Candeish. Major Heath, who 
was in command, at once issued forth in pursuit, 
and attacking Cheetoo just as night was darkening 
the mountains, completely dispersed his band, after 
shooting and bayoneting many. Irrepressible, 
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liowever, Cheetoo succeeded in assembling some of 
his dispersed followers, who, feeding themselves 
with their Swords, continued to infest Malwa, till 
at last he conceived the idea of making peace with 
those he hated most on earth—the British; and 
with this intention sought the intercession of the 
Rajah of Bhopal, through whom he actually pro¬ 
posed to enter the service of the East India 
Company, with a body of followers, provided he 
received a jaghire for their support 

But the Marquis of Hastings would grant him 
nothing more than simple pardon for the past, and 
provision for the future in some remote part of 
Hindostan. Cheetoo disdained such terms as 
these, and setting off once more with liorse and 
spear, made his way into Candeish and the Deccan, 
and shared the desperate fortunes of some dis¬ 
organised bands that had originally followed the 
banner of the Peishwa, and ere long we shall hear 
of him again. 

'J'he Pindarees of Kureem Khan and j^Wasil 
Mohammed had penetrated in three great bands 
into Malwa, the largest of these being under the 
command of KureenVs nephew, Namdar Khan. | 
The latter with his force, on the 12th of January, 
1818, were bivouacking at Kotra, a village on the 
bank of the Kalee Sindh, and had no idea of 
immediate danger; but tidings of tlieir where¬ 
abouts reached Sir John Whittington Adams, whose 
division was named “the Pindarees’ direst foe.” 

According to a memoir of him, by Captain 
McNaghten of the Bengal Army, “ they scarcely 
ever escaped his detachments, and if they did 
escape from actual contact with us, it was only to 
be dispersed, harassed, and destroyed by the in¬ 
habitants in detail. The exertions of his troops, 
especially his Light Brigade, composed of the 5th 
Cavalry and a Light Infantry battalion, were 
incessant, and in some respects unparalleled. 
On one occasion, I remember, that division 
marched nearly sixty miles in about twenty-two 
hours, without any kind of food for officers, men, or 
liorses, for nearly two whole days ; and on another 
occasion, Colonel Adams himself, with the heavier 
part of his force, sustained a pursuit of the enemy 
for several days, at an average rate of from eighteen 
to-twenty miles per diem.” 

He now detached a body of Light Cavalry, under 
Major Clarke, against Namdar Khan. Before day 
broke on the 13th of January, the major found 
himself close on the bivouac of the Pindarees, who 
were either unconscious of danger, or so toil-worn as 
to be heedless of it. All were sunk in sleep, each 
man beside his horse, with spear or matchlock. 
Clarke, resolving to make more sure of success 
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when dawn came, divided his force in two—one to 
make the attack, the other to intercept the fugitives 
in that direction by which he foresaw they would 
attempt to escape after the attack began. His 
plan succeeded; the cavalry burst suddenly among 
them with sword and pistol. They fought and fled, 
only t« have to halt and fight again; and of the 
whole dutyUj consisting of 1,500 men, barely .a 
third escaped with life. 

The men of Wasil Mohammed were, for nine 
consecutive days, chased from place to place, till, 
in starvation and despair, they reached, with num¬ 
bers sorely thinned, the frontier of Bhopal, when 
an intimation was made to them, through the 
nabob or rajah of that place, that if tl>ey kid 
down their arms and cast themselves upon the 
mercy of the Governor-General, their lives would 
be spared, and their leaders placed in districts at a 
distance from their usual haunts. Of this offer 
Namdar Khan liastened to avail himself, and was 
permitted to settle in Bhopal, the nabob of which 
became surety for liis peaceful behaviour. Wasil 
Mohammed fled to Gwalior, where he was con¬ 
cealed and protected for a time by Scindia. “ The 
Resident, on ascertaining the fact, called upon 
Scindia to apprehend him. He refused, as a point 
of honour, to do so, and wished the Resident to 
undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately 
compelled to execute it; the Governor-General 
insisting not only that he should do it himself, 
but do it in broad day, in order that all India 
might see that an enemy of the British Government 
could nowhere find an asylum.” 

When his durra had broken into Malwa, under 
his nephew Namdar Khan, old Kureem Khan had 
remained quietly at Jawud, under the protection of 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao, who was actually in command 
of a gole or division of Scindia’s army, which was to 
co-operate with ours against the Pindarees. Cap¬ 
tain Caulfield (afterwards Major-General and C.B.), 
who liad been sent to direct this contingent, was 
received with the highest honours at Jawud, but 
soon discovered that its petty rajah was much 
more disposed to co-operate wth the Pindarees 
than against them. On this being duly reported 
to the Marquis of Hastings, he ordered him to be 
proceeded against as an enemy to the Stale, which 
was done by a body of troops, under General 
Brown, before the order reached Jawud. 

Captain Caulfield, having in vaif demanded the 
surrender of Kureem Khan and some other 
Pindaree leaders whom he discovered to be 
concealed there, repaired at once to the camp of 
General Brown ; and on the 28th of January a 
squadron of cavalry, which had been sent by that 
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officer to occupy a pass by which it was suspected annum; and we are told that he passed the 
that Kureem and others might escape from Jawud, last years of his stirring life as a peaceful and 
was hred upon from the town wall and the camp of industrious farmer. 

Jeswunt Rao Bhao. This mad act brought matters Very different were the fates of Wasil Mohammed 
to a crisis, and Brown ordered his whole line out to and of Cheetoo. The former was placed at 
attack the enemy s two posts. He blew open the Ghazepore on the Ganges; but, in abhorrence of 
gate of the town by a twelve-pound shot, and then a life so tame, poisoned himself; and the Pindaree 
carried it by storm, while Jeswunt Rao Bhao war might be considered now at an end, though 
escaped on his fleetest horse; and some places Cheetoo was still at large. 
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which he had taken from Oodeypore were now 
returned to the rana of that place, who was our 
friend. Among these was Kumulner, one of the 
strongest hill forts in India. 

Disguised and on foot, the wretched Kureem 
Khan, who was lurking in Jawud during the hurly- 
burly of the storm, succeeded in escaping unseen to 
the jungles, where he lived in continual peril from 
wild animals, till he yielded to his melancholy fate 
by giving himself up, in his fo Sir John 

Malcolfn. By the finally 

settled in Gorrukpore, on on 

a jaghire which yielded*" him^ per 


When flying in hopeless misery before our troops, 
he was often advised by his followers to capitulate 
and trust to our mercy; but the free mountain 
robber was haunted by the obnoxious idea that he 
would be fettered and transported beyond the seas, 
and to him this seemed a fate mote dreadful than 
death; and his followers, who in succession aban¬ 
doned him, when they came in and obtained pardon, 
were wont to relate that in his brief and snatched 
hours of sleep Cheetoo used continually to murmur, 
“ Kala-pawnee ! Kala-pawnee 1 ” <The Black Sea!) 

When his offered capitulation through the Nabob 
of Bhopal failed, there would seem to have been a 
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plot to seize him in the night; but for this he was 
too well prepared, .and as he had always horses con¬ 
stantly saddled, and men sleeping with the bridles 
in their hands, he fled on the spur. He was pur¬ 
sued by some of the nabob's people and by some 
of Sir John Malcolm’s parties, till his distress 
became such that Rajun, one of his most faithful 
adherents, abandoned him and submitted to the 
General 

Yet he subsequently found his way into Candeish 
and the Deccan, and made common cause with 
the marauding Arabs and others of the Peishwa's 
routed army, with whom he became assimilated, 


which seemed to fix the identity of the horse's late 
master. 

These circumstances, combined with the known 
resort of ferocious tigers to that jungle, caused a 
search to be made for the body, when, at no great 
distance, some clothes clotted with blood, furtlier 
on some gnawed fragments of bone, and at last 
the robber’s head entire, with the features in a 
state to be recognised, were discovered in suc¬ 
cession. “ Tile chief’s mangled remains," says 
ITincep, “ were given to his son for interment, and 
the miserable fate of one who so shortly before 
had ridden at the head of twenty thousand horse, 
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receiving occasional protection from the Killcdar of 
Aseerghur. His trooi) was now completely de¬ 
stroyed, yet nothing could crush the spirit of 
Cheetoo, or induce him to surrender. 

But his end, which approached, was a terrible 
one. Having joined Apa Sahib, he passed the 
rainy seasem of 1818 on the high mountains of the 
Mahadeo range, and on the expulsion of that chief, 
in the February of the following year, accompanied 
him to Aseerghur. On being refused admittance 
there, he took shelter in the adjacent jungle, alone 
apd on horsebadc. For some days after he was 
missed, but no one knew what had become of 
the once-dreaded Pindaree. His horse was at 
last discovered grazing near the verge of the 
forest, saddled, bridled, and exactly as it had been 
when Cheetoo had last ridden it Upon a search 
being made, a bag containing 250 rupees was 
found in the saddle, with some letters of Apa Sahib, 
43 


gave an awful lesson of the uncertainty of fortune, 
and drew pity even from those who had been the 
victims of his barbarity when living.”* 

Thus did the last of the Pindaree chiefs outlive 
even the terrible association to which he belonged. 

“There now remains not a spot in India that 
a Pindaree can call his home," wrote Sir John 
Malcolm, the chief agent in the destruction of 
these robbers. “ They have been hunted like wild 
beasts; numbers have been killed; all ruined. 
Those who adopted their cause have fallen. 'J’hey 
were, early in the contest, shunned like a contagion; 
and even the timid villagers, whom they so recently 
oppressed, were among the foreraosf to attack them. 
Their principal leaders have either died, submitted, 
or been made captives; while their followers, with 
the exception of a few whom the liberality and 
consideration of the British Government have aided 
• " Narr.ilive of British India.” 
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to become industrious, are lost in that population 
from whose dross they originally issued. A minute 
investigation can only discover these once for¬ 
midable disturbers, concealed as they now are 
among ihp lowest classes, where they are making 
amends for past atrocities by the benefit which is 
derived from their labour in restoring trade and 
cultivation. These freebooters had none of the 
prejudices of caste, for they belonged to all tribes. 


They never had either the pride of soldiers, of 
family, or of country, so that they were bound by 
none of those ties which, among many of the com¬ 
munities in India, assume a most indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise from dis¬ 
tempered times; but, as a body, the Pindarccs arc 
so effectually destroyed that their name is already 
almost forgotten, though not five years are passed 
since it spread terror and dismay over all India.”* 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

THR liATTI.E oi- KORKIGAUM.—CONTINUED FLIGHT OF THE PEISHWA, ETC. 


After his defeat at Poonah, on the i6th Novem¬ 
ber, 1817, the Peishwa fled to southern districts, 
followed up by (Jeneral Smith, who conceived that 
he meant to shut himself up in one of his strong 
hill-forts and then w'itlistand a siege. But, aware 
that all the petty rajahs of his dominions were 
ready to take arms in his behalf, he had a very 
different object in y\c\v. 

Suspecting, moreover, the (Jovemor-Oenerars in¬ 
tention of supplanting his authority by that of the 
rajah, who had long been detained as a mere 
pageant in the fortress of \Vusota, not far from 
Sattarah, he resolved to anticipate the attempt, by 
dispatching a party to carr)' him off, w’ith all his 
family; he thus i^ossessed, and had completely in 
his power, the persons w'hose legal claim, being 
better than his own, might have become formidable 
in the hands of the Marquis of Hastings. Bajee 
Rao then turned his steps westward to Pundupoor, 
in the i>rovince of Bejapore. 

After garrisoning Poonah, under Colonel Burr, 
General Smith began his pursuit, and on the 29th 
of November had lo force the Salpa Pass, leading 
to the table-land in which the Kistna has its source. 
This pass, Gokla, one of the Peishwa’s bravest 
officers but most evil advisers, attempted to defend; 
but he "was beaten, the i>ass cleared with ease, and 
the British troops pressed on. No fighting, but 
rapid and toilsome marches, ensued, the army of the 
Peishwa flying in a kind of zig-zag route, while he 
always kept two long marches in advance. With 
5,000 of his "best horse, Gokla w'as hovering near 
Smith’s flanks to seize any advantage that might 
occur. 

On the 6th of December, Bajee Rao was forced 


to quit Pundupoor finally, and succeeded in getting 
round the flank of the pursuing force. Passing 
mid-way betiveen Seroor and Poonah, he continued 
his flight northward to Wattoor, on the Nassik road, 
>vhere he was joined by his long-lost favourite, 
Trimbukjee Danglia, W'ho brought him a con¬ 
siderable reinforcement of horse and foot. 

Nassik seemed to be the point for which he w'as 
making. It is a populous city and the chief seat 
of Brahminical learning in Western India, having 
temples that are all picturesque and almost innu¬ 
merable; but the Peishwa lost his opportunity by 
lingering at AVattoor for General Smith, who, in 
continuing the pursuit, marched cqnsiderably to 
the east, and proceeded so far on the zCth of 
December, that when the Peishw’a was still at 
AVattoor, he was to the north-east of him, and ad¬ 
vancing in a line, by which his further progress by 
the Nassik road would certainly be interrupted. 

The Peisluva therefore, after wheeling to the 
north of AVattoor, returned to it, and on the 28th 
turned suddenly to the south, and retraced his steps 
to Poonah. Colonel Burr, w'ho commanded in that 
city, apprehending an attack, solicited a reinforce¬ 
ment from Seroor. Accordingly, Captain Staunton 
(afterwards Colonel F. F. Staunton, C.B.), of the 
Bombay army, was detached at six in the evening 
of the 31st December, wath the and battalion of the 
I st Bombay Native Infantr>', mustering 600 bayonets, 
twenty-six artillerymen under Lieutenant Chisholm, 
of the Madras Artillery, and 300 auxiliary horse, 
under Lieutenant Swanston. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of New Year's 
Day, 1818, Captain Staunton’s force, when 
* “ Memoirs of Central India.” 
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marching along the heights above Koreigaum 
village, in Bejapore, seventeen miles north-east of 
Poonah, and situated on the Bima river, saw^hc 
army of the Peishwa, consisting of 2,000 horse and 
8,000 foot, covering the plain below. The latter 
portion of the force, being mostly Arabs, were there¬ 
fore greatly superior to the ordinary Indian infantry. 
Captain Staunton immediately endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, the walls around which 
would render it inaccessible to cavalry, more es¬ 
pecially as it was bounded on the south by the 
bed of the Bima j and there he hoped to defend 
liimself w’ith his slender force—only 926 men in all 
—till succour came. 

Aware of his intention, the Mahrattas sought to 
defeat it by puslfing forward their infantry. Both 
parties entered the Wllage about the same time, and 
a desperate struggle instantly ensued for the posses¬ 
sion of it, and this actually continued from noon 
till sunset. Our troops were the first assailants in 
their attempts to expel the Arabs, but, failing to 
achieve this, they were compelled to defend w'hat 
they had wonj while the Arabs kept up a galling 
matchlock fire from a little fort of which tl^ey had 
possesse<l themselves, and from the terraced roofs 
of the houses at the same time, ever and anon 
rushing on, with the headlong courage of their race, 
upon the levelled bayonets of the sepoys, and also 
in the face of sliowers of grape from two guns, ad¬ 
mirably served under Lieutenant CJiisholm. 

During this most desperate and protracted con¬ 
flict, our troops, w'cary with their niglit march from 
Seroor, had to encounter, in endless succession, 
fresh parties of the enemy, w'h9se vast superiority 
in numbers enabled them to send on large detach¬ 
ments 'y and, moreover, they' had to figlit for bare 
existence the live-long day, without food or water, 
and ere evening drew nigh their position w’as 
perilous in the extreme. 

Of their eight officers, Lieutenant Chisholm had 
fallen ; Lieutenants Swanston, Concllan, and 
Pattinson, with Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, were 
wounded, so that only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant 
Innes, and Dr. Wylie remained effective. A great 
number of the gunners had been killed or w’ounded, 
and all who remained untouched were sinking with 
fatigue. The three last-named officers led more 
than one desperate charge, and re-captured a gun 
which the Arabs had taken, ond slaughtered them 
in heaps. Every man fought then with the know¬ 
ledge that there w^as nothing left for him to choose 
except victory or torture and death. Thus the 
surgeons had to do the duty of combatants. 

“ The medical officers,” said the Division Orders 
of General Smith, also led the sep05'S to charges 
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with the bayonet, the nature of the contest not 
admitting of their attending to their professional 
duties ; and, in such a struggle, the presence of 
a single European was of the utmost consequence, 
and seemed to inspire the native soldieif with the 
usual confidence of success.”* 

When evening came the chance of success 
seemed remote indeed. The enemy succeeded in 
capturing a choultry, in which many of the 
wounded had been deposited, and a horrid butchery 
of these ensued. Doctor Wingate was literally 
chopped into fragments, and a similar fate awaited 
the other wounded officers, w'hen the building was 
recovered by a sudden onset, and every Arab in it 
was i)ut to death. The re-capture of the-giuiiis 
thus related by Duff:— 

“ Lieutenant 'I'homas Pattinson, adjutant of the 
battalion, lying mortally wounded, being shot 
through the body, no sooner heard that the gun 
was taken, than getting up, lie called to the 
grenadiers once more to follow him, and seizing a 
musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of 
tlie Arabs, striking them down right and left, until 
a second ball through his body completely dis¬ 
abled liim. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly 
seconded; the sepoys thus led were irresistible; 
the gun ivas re-taken, and the dead Arabs, literally 
lying above each other, proved liow desperately it 
had been defended.” t 

Near it lay Lieutenant Chisholm, headless; on 
seeing this, Caiilain Staunton pointed to the corpse, 
and told his men that this fate awaited all who fell, 
dead or alive, into the hands of the enemy; and 
many wlio had been talking about surrendering 
now declared that they would figlit to the last. 
Some water was procured about this time, and most 
grateful it proved to all, especially to the sepoys, 
whose lips were baked and dry through biting cart¬ 
ridges the entire day. 1 'Hie enemy now began to 
relax their efforts, and by nine in the evening had 
evacuated the village. 

Captain Staunton and his brave little band passed 
the night undisturbed; and when day dawned, the 
Mahratla army was still in sight, but drawing off 
towards Poonah. No other attack was made on 
Koreigaum; for wlien the gallant, if ferocious, 
Arabs had failed, it would have been a useless task 
for the Mahrattas to have made any attempt. 
They were preparing for a general flight, in 
consequence of hearing that Geiferal Smitli w'as 
approaching. Unaware of this ciicunfstance, 
Captain Staunton believed that they were simply 
taking up a position to intercept his advance on 

* /'■, /. Military Calendar. 
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I’oonah, aiid therefore he resolved to retrace his 
steps to Seroor. 

In the dark, on the night of the 2nd of 
January, he sacrinced much of his baggage to pro< 
vide means for bringing off his wounded, whom he 
brought away with his guns, and with them reached 
Seroor by nine a.m. on the morning of the 3rd. Save 
a little water, the troops had received no food or 
refreshment since they began their advance on the 
31st December. He had lost a third of the bat¬ 
talion and of the artillery in killed and wounded— 
17s in all j and a third of the auxiliaiy horse were 
hors de combaty or missing. Among his wounded 
was the gallant Lieutenant Pattinson, a very power¬ 
ful man, of six feet seven indies in height, ivho 
expired on reaching Seroor; and, during his last 
moments, was in the deepest distress, from a 
belief that his favourite regiment had been dc-; 
fcated,* 

The'Mahratta loss at Koreigaiim was above 600 
men. Doth Gokla and Trimbukjee Danglia were 
present in directing the attacks; and once the 
latter fought his way into the heart of the village. 
While the carnage went on, tlic cowardly Bajee Rao 
viewed it safely from a rising ground two miles dis¬ 
tant, on the opposite bank of the Bima. There he 
fre(iuently taunted his officers by asking them, im¬ 
patiently, where were now their vaunts of cutting 
up the British, if they were baflled by one battalion. 
The Rajah of Sattarah, who sat by his side, having 
put tip an astab^eer as a shade from the sun, the 
Peishwa, in great alarm, requested him to i)ut it 
down, lest tlie Britisli should send a cannon-ball 
through it. When the battle was fairly lost, and 
the advance of Smitli became certain, he started oft' 
for the south, and never drew bridle till he reached 
the banks of the Gatpurba river. 

'I'he gallant conduct of Captain Staunton and his 
slender force was much lauded in India and Great 
Britain. The East India Company voted him a 
purse of 500 guineas and a splendid sword of 
honour, with an inscription panegyrising his courage, 
skill, and devotion to dut)"; but the rewards 
bestowed on his brave soldiers bore not the least 
proportion to tlieir merits. 

The place where our slain were buried, near the 
pretty village of Koreigaum, was long unmarked. 
'I'he native dead were thrown into an old dry well, 
and a covering of earth was strewed over them. 
Chi.sholm, Wingate, and the Europeans were buried 
on theTjank of the Bima, ne^ir the village ; and now 
a handsome pillar of polish.cd granite marks the 
spot. It is seventy feet in height, and bears, in 
English, Persian, and Mahratta, the names of the 
• Captain Duff—Prlticcp —East India Calendar, .&.C. 
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brave fellows who died at Koreigaum on New 
Year’s Day, 1818. 

Greatly to the surprise of the fugitive Peishwa, 
on reaching the Gatpurba, he found the country 
thereabout, which he believed to be friendly, 
already in possession of the inevitable British. 
General Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart), who had been sent from Madras to quiet those 
districts of the Carnatic which had been ceded 
in 1817 by the treaty of Poonah, had produced 
this sudden change by mustering a few regulars, in 
addition to his own escort, and taking advantage of 
all the population who were disaffected to the sway 
of the Malirattas. 

Few ofticers in India at this time won greater 
reputation than Munro. The son of a Glasgow 
merchant, who had been ruined by the revolt of 
the American colonies, he had joined the Madras 
Infantry in 1779, and through the Mysore and 
other wars had fought his way up to the highest 
commands.* Invested by the Marquis of 
Hastings, at the crisis referred to, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, he had reduced all the 
fortresses and over run all the districts to which 
the Peishwa had now fled \ and of the services he 
rendered his country then, we have a resume in the 
speech of Mr. Canning, when moving, on the 4th 
Man h, in the following year, the vote of thanks in 
the House of Commons :—‘‘To give some notion 
of the extent of country over which these actions 
were distributed, the distance between the most 
northern and most southern of the captured 
fortresses is not less than 700 miles. At the 
southern extremity of this long line of operations, 
and in a part of the campaign carried on in a 
district far from public gaze, and without oppor¬ 
tunities of early and special notice, was employed a 
man whose name I should have been sorry to have 
passed over in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas 
Munro, a gentleman whose rare qualifications the 
House of Commons acknowledged when he ^as 
examined at their bar on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, and than whom Britain 
never produced a more accomplished statesman, 
nor India, fertile as it is in heroes, a more skilful 
soldier. This gentleman, whose occupations for 
some time past have rather been of a civil and 
administrative than of a military nature, was 
called, early in the war, to exercise abilities which, 
though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He 
went into the field with not more than from 500 to 
600 men, of whom a very small proportion were 
Europeans, and marched into the Mahratta terri¬ 
tories to take possession of the country which had 

* “Scot. Biog. Diet.” 
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been ceded to us by the treaty of Poonah. The 
population which he subdued by arms he managed 
with such address, equity, and wisdom, that he 
established an empire over tlieir hearts and feel¬ 
ings. Nine forts were surrendered to him, or taken 
by assault on his way j and at the end of a silent 
and scarcely observed progress, he emerged from 
a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of forces, 
leaving everything secure and tranquil behind him.” 

So swift and secret had been the operations of 
Munro, that the bewildered Peishwa, on reaching 
the Gatpurba, found himself in quiet British territory, 
with our standard flying on all the forts. Alarmed 
by the approach of a column, under Brigadier 
Thcophilus Pritzler (of the 230(1 Light Dragoons), 
he now turned about, and fled nortliward to the 
vicinity of Muraj; but the brigadier was close upon 
his trail, and Gokla sustained considerable loss in 
a close engagement into which he was forced when 
covering the retreat of the poltroon, his master. 
Smith, advancing from the north, precluded the 
progress of the latter in that direction, and on 
the junction of the two forces, he again fled south. 

Our troops were much exhausted by this harass¬ 
ing pursuit, which resembled a species of hunt, 
without producing the least advantage; thus Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone had the merit of re¬ 
commending another mode of operating. I'liis 
was to reduce all the strong plti(.es of the country, 
lo garrison them, if necessary, then deprive the 
Peishwa of all means of subsistence, and to reduce 
Sattarah. 

This district forms a part of llic table-land of the 
Deccan, between the parallels of 15*^ 40' and 
13', and has a coast-line of twenty miles 
northward of Goa. Its caj)ital, of the same name, 
consists of a few houses and huts, grouped together 
under a range of scarped hills, on tlic western 
extremity of which stands its strong fort. It was 
also a portion of Elphinstone's plan to reinstate 
Purbah Sing as a protected rajah over Sattarah, 
the nominal capital of the Mahratta empire. 

The fortress surrendered to General Smith, when 
summoned on the xoth of February; and other 
places were in progress of reduction, when the 
Peishwa, maddened by the instalment of the Rajah 
of Sattarah as an independent sovereign, and the 
. complete extinction of his own rule by the annexa¬ 
tion of his territories to those of the Company, 
made some rash movements, which enabled General 
Smith, on the 20th of February, 1818, to fall upon 
him at Ashta, in the province of Bejapore, at the 
head of the 2nd and 7th Madras Cavalry and two 
squadrons of H.M.*s. 22nd Light Dragoons. 


The dastardly Bajee Rao leaped from his palan¬ 
quin the moment he heard the first shot, threw 
himself into the saddle, and fled; but Gokla, his 
general—a man of better heart—seeing that he 
must either fight or lose the baggage; made a 
bold stand, outflanked Smith's slender force, and 
at one moment threatened its rear by an entire gek^ 
or column, of Mahratta horse; hut the two British 
squadrons went “threes about,” and charged 
through and through, cutting down Gokla in the 
encounter. He fell from his saddle, dead. From 
that moment all was wild confusion. Every mass 
of Mahratta cavalry dispersed, or seemed to melt 
away, as our cavalry approached them. A sham 
resistance was offered at the camp, but our tfoopers 
went slashing on; tlie Mahrattas were put to 
flight and great booty captured, including twelve 
elephants and fifty-seven camels. 

General Smith was wounded in the head, and 
Lieutenant R. Warrand, of the 22nd Dragoons, 
had a sabre-cut from Gokla, who fought desperately 
in the melee^ and wounded many of our men before 
he was cut down. Our casualties were only eighteen. 
The remnant of the Peishwa’s army now fled 
northward; but liis people were losing all hope, 
and daily desertions thinned his toil-worn ranks. 
The ease with which he eluded us now made our 
officers conceive that there was something wrong 
or defective in their mode of pursuit; and, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Elphinstone, who had been 
appointed commissioner, with full powers to settle 
all the territory that had formerly belonged to the 
Peishwa, it was resolved to distribute the troops 
anew, to employ the infantry and artillery in the 
reduction of tlie forts, and tlie cavalry, with the 
galloper guns, for tlie pursuit alone. 

With the former force, Brigadier Pritzler captured 
in quick succession the strongholds of Vizierghur, 
Singhur, and Poorundhur, with many minor places; 
while Colonel Prother, who had advanced with a 
division from Bombay, took all the forts in the 
Southern Concan, and General Munro, who liacl 
already possessed himself of all the country south¬ 
ward from the Malpurba, which rises in the Western 
Ghauts, and is deemed the soilthem boundary of 
the Deccan, captured the forts of Badamy and of 
Bhagulkote; and then, in consequence of a suc¬ 
cession of conquests so unprecedented, all the 
chief jaghirdars oT the Mahrattas^ made their 
submission to Great Britain. 

General Smith, after remaining a few days with 
Mr, Elphinstone for the complete instalment of the 
rajah at Sattarah, now renewed the pursuit of the 
Peishwa, with his flying column, eastward beyond 
the Bima as far as Sholapore. He set out on the 
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13th of February, and on the 19th he reached Adams had wth him only one regiment of native 
Yellapur. There he learned that the Peishwa cavalry and some horse artillery, according to one 
was turning westward, and might be intercepted account; two brigades of horse artillery, six- 
somewhere about Punderpore, in the well-wooded pounders, two regiments of cavalry, a corps of 
country on the left bank of the Bima. Accordingly irregular horse, and a light infantry battalion,” 
he made a forced night inarch in that direction, according to the memoir of him by Captain 
but only to find that the Peishwa had suddenly McNaghten. I’lie scene of the encounter was 
changed his plans, and had gone twenty miles * hilly, jungly, and stony, and therefore ill-adapted 
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the Feishwa’s sorely-diminished treasure, three 
elephants, 200 camels, and the last five guns he 
possessed there, with 1,000 dead on the field ^ while 
the loss of Adams vas only two men. As usual, on 
the first sign of fighting, Bajee Rao had mounted 
his* horse and fled he scarcely knew whither. 
The elephants, known to be those on which his 
treasure was usually conveyed, were expected to 
yield a rich booty; but some one had anticipated 
the captors in the confusion, as only 11,000 rupees 
were found. General Doveton, who was only 
twelve miles distant, and could hear the noise of 
the cannon, immediately took up the pursuit. 
Dividing his force into two brigades, for five con- 
secu|ive days and nights he continued upon the 
track of the Mahratt^ army, and during that time 
famine and fatigue did more than the sword to 
cut up the troops of the Peishwa, so that soon 
after he had little more than a third left of those 
who encamped with him at Soonee. 

In his camp, on the 17th of April, Adams com¬ 
plimented, in General Orders, the division under 
his command on “ the severe blow which was given 
to the Feishwa’s whole force,’* adding that, had the 
country been favourable for the movements of 
cavalry, a most decided close of the contest must 
have been the result. 

While the pursuit of the Peishwa was in progress, 
the restless Apa Sahib was working mischief 
elsewhere. 

Though not sure of the sound policy of what he 
did, the Marquis of Hastings had ratified the treaty 
by which that prince had been restored to the 
throne of Nagpore. It might have been supposed 
that the narrow escape he had of deposition would 
have led him to avoid all future collision with Britain, 
and that if he were without gratitude, he might have 
had at least a sense of his own selfish interests. 
He seemed to possess neither. He never recalled 
the secret orders he had issued to the rajahs 
among the mountains, whom he had desired to 
summon their armed retinues, and throw every 
obstacle in the way of our troops ; but after Lord 
Hastings had signed the treaty, he actually ordered 
the commanders of the various forts and districts 
which had been ceded to us to defy every sum¬ 
mons to surrender them. 

Thus, on the 18th January, 1818, little more 
than a week after Apa had returned to his palace, 
he instracted the IGlledar of Chanda to beat up 
for recruits, and to enlist Arabs, in direct defiance 
of a clause in the treaty; and a little later, it was 
discovered that when Qunpuat Rao joined the 
Peishwa, he was accompanied by a vakeel, who 
was authorised to invite i mutual confederation 


against the British power. As India is ever full of 
treachery, the Resident, when once his suspicions 
were aroused, obtained with ease all necessary 
evidence, not only firom Ramchundur Waugh and 
Nagoo Punt, the ministers, but from the blundering 
rajah himself, partly through them, to prove that 
he had sought for, and even expected, assistance 
from the Peishwa Bajee Rao. 

Although such an expectation was somewhat 
delusive, certain movements of the Peishwa at that 
time (and when his affairs had not become so 
desperate) in the direction of Chanda—which was 
Apa Sahib’s most powerful stronghold, and to 
which he seemed about to repair from Nagpore 
—so startled Mr. Jenkins that, acting upon his 
own responsibility, he arrested him together witli 
his two favourite ministers. After this, the proofs 
of their intended revolt rapidly grew on every 
hand; and among other crimes, it now appeared 
that Pursajee Bhonsla, the late rajah, instead of 
dying a natural death, as was pretended, had 
perished under the hands of Apa Sahib’s hired 
assassins. 

So while this false prince, on whose alliance ^e 
had counted, was a prisoner, the Peishwa was con¬ 
tinuing his flight from place to place. Wc have 
mentioned the restoration of his victim, the Rajah 
of Sattarah. The fortress in which he was de- 
lained prisoner was deemed one of the strongest 
places in India, and certainly must have been so, 
prior to the invention of artillery ; the latter now 
rendered that strength unavailing, as the walls were 
commanded by a hill, named Old Wusota. It had 
been attacked on the 31st March, 1818 ; the guns, 
when placed on this height, opened with such 
effect that one day’s cannonading enforced a 
surrender, and valuables to the amount of three 
lacs were found in the fortress and restored to the 
rajah, to whose family they had belonged. 

Two British officers, who had been taken 
prisoners in Poonah at the first commencement of 
hostilities, were released here. They were Lieu¬ 
tenants Hunter and Morrison, who were discovered 
in a dreary dungeon, clad only in dresses of coarse 
unbleached cotton, made in a fashion neither 
European nor Indian, but partaking of the nature 
of both. Their beards had grown, says Captain 
Duff, and their appearance was, as may be 
imagined, pitiable and extraordinary; they had 
been kept in perfect ignorance of the advance of 
their countrymen and the progress of the war. 
The noise of the firing, and driving in the outposts 
round Wusota, had been represented by the guard 
as an attack by some insurgents, and it was only 
when they heard the roar of the shells bursting 
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overhead, “ the most joyful sound that had reached 
their ears'for five dreary months/’ that they began 
to suspect the hour of deliverance at 
hand* 

It was on the nth of April, shortly after the fall 


time—to attack some infantry and guns which the 
Peishwa, in order to accelerate his flight, had 
been compelled to leave behind him at Sholapore, 
the capital of a district, part of which belonged to 
the Nizam and part to the Mahrattas, and the whole 


of this place, that the rajah was seated on his of which lies between the Kistna and the Bima. 
throne, and then Smith pursued the Peishwa as Situated on the bank of the former stream, the 


far as Sholapore. 


town—once a place of considerable wealth, and 


Several who have writtten on India have, with ' when taken by the army of Aurungzebe from the 
some justice, questioned the policy of the Marquis | King of Bejapore, deemed the strongest bulwark of 
of Hastings in erecting, in the person of the rajah, ’ the capital towards Ahmednuggur—was well forti- 
a new Mahratta power, after he had crushed that | fied when Pritzler’s columns came before it, on the 
of the Peishwa. “ Had it been what it professed , 9th of May. 

to be,” says one, real sovereignty, it might have : The pettah of Sholapore was of irregular form, 
excited expectations which it was never meant to but measured about 1,200 yards each way, andliad 
gratify, and kept alive recollections which it would twenty-four circular bastions. In its south-west 
have been safer to suppress. As it was only a angle stood the fort, also of irregular form, measuring 
nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to be, as about 350 yards each way, and armed with sixteen 


formerly, little better than a pageant.” 
Captain James Grant Duff was 


round bastions. Its gate opened on the north to- 
the officer i wards the pettah, and a great marsh or tank lay on 


selected by Mr. Elphinstonc to arrange the form, ' its south. The road from Poonah entered it on the 


and as agent to exercise the powers, irf the newly- 
erected government. He had thus the most ample 
opportunity of weighing well the event, and the 
issue of it ; and though he wrote with reserve in 
his Mahratta histoiy’, his tone indicates an o])inion 


west, bordered by rows of trees, and several topes 
or thickets gave a beauty to the vicinitj^ of the 
decaying town, which was strongly garrisoned by 
Arabs in the service of the l*cishwa. 

In addition to these, when our troops came 


far from favourable. Pilrbah Sing, the restored i before it on the 9th of May, a body of his infantry, 
rajah, was in his twenty-seventh year, and was of with eleven field-pieces, Avere posted in rear of the 
a good disposition, and naturally intelligent; he fort, and to the south of the lank, 
was, however, “ bred amongst intrigue, surrounded These formed eight columns in four divisions, 
by men of profligate character, and ignorant of iAvhich ultimately advanced, and by a considerable 
everything but the etiquette and parade of a court | circuit took ])OSt irith their guns in front, on the 


His whole family entertained the most extravagant 


north-eastward of the })ettah, as if to menace the left 


ideas of their own consequence, and their expecta -1 flank of Sir Thomas Munro, who threw forward 
tions were proportionate ; so that, for a time, the ’ his resen e of cavaliy and infantry to hold them in 
bounty which they experienced was not duly; check. 

appreciated.” j The attacking force, formed in two columns, 

Eventually the rajah was bound by a treaty to advanced against the northern face of the pettah, 
hold his territories in subordinate co-operation with ' one by the road Avhich leads to Toliapore, and the 
the British Government. These extended between ' other on its left, collaterally, both with bayonets 
the Wuma and the Neera, from the Syadree moun-; fixed, making a nish straight against the walls. On 
tains, a range of the Western Ghauts on the west, to ] the loth the latter were taken by storm, and Sir 
Punderpoor, on the frontier of the Deccan, and ' Thomas Munro, perceiving that the Mahrattas were 
yielded a revenue estimated at thirteen lacs, 75,000 * stealing olf in small parties from the camp, detached 


rupees, or ^^137,500 sterling, together Avith three 
lacs permanently alienated, and three more granted 
in jaghiren, making a total aggregate of ;£2oo,ooo, 


Pritzler after them, with three troops of his own 
regiment, the 22nd Dragoons, and 400 other horse, 
Avho overtook them at the distance of three miles, 


from lands, all of which, in the event of direct; when marching in close column. At his approach 
heirs failing, were to become an integral portion of! they broke, threw aside their arm 3 ( and dispersed— 
the fast-growing British Empire in -India. i all, at least, save the Arabs among them, AA'ho fought 

On the 13th of April, Brigadier Pritzler, after j manfully to the last, and perished in great numbers 
reducing the forts north of Poonali, placed himself under the sabres of our caA olr}*. 
under General ^^unro, thus enabling that officer to After undergoing one day's cannonade, the fort 
accomplish.a design which he had in view for some surrendered on the 15th of May, and with it there 
* "Hist, of the Mahrattas," 3 vols., 1826. I fell into our hands thirty-seven pieces of cannon, tlic 
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wliole of the artillery that remained of the Peishwa’s 
armament.' Our losses in these ■ operations were 
ninety-seven killed and wounded, while those of the 
enemy were more than 800 killed alone. 

And now, about this time, Colonel Whittington 
Adams, on learning that Generals Smith and 


Doveton were in dose pursuit of the Peishwa, 
with every prospect of being successful without 
his aid, marched eastward witli his column, and 
on the 9th of May sat down before the fortress 
of Chanda, the chief stronghold of the erring Apa, 
the Rajah of Nagpore. 


CHAPTER XCV. 

CAPTURE OF CHANDA AND RIAGHUR.—THE KILLEDAR OF TALNERE. 




The district of Chanda, in Giindwana, is a level 
and sandy tract, about eighty miles in length by 
sixty in breadth; and its chief town, frequently 
called Turk-Chanda, stands five miles from the 
confluence of the Wurda and Paingunga rivers. It 
is six mfles in circumference, and surrounded by a 
cut freestone wall, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height, flanked at intervals with round towers of 
sufficient size and strength to carry the heaviest 
guns of those days. In 1803 it contained 5,000 
mansions, but about four years after the siege only 
2,500. In the centre towered the citadel, on the 
summit of a commanding Iieiglit. 

The poisoning of the wells along his liiie of 
march served to show Colonel Adams that the 
commander of Chanda would hold out to the last, 
with his garrison of 3,000 men. He appeared 
before it in the burning month of May; but as 
the guns at his disposal consisted of only three 
eighteen-pounders, he deemed it advisable to send 
a summons of surrender, embracing very service¬ 
able terms to the garrison, who, as their prince 
Apa Sahib was a prisoner now, would be permitted 
to march out with their arms and private property. 
The killedar had the cruel hardihood to seize the 
hircarah who bore the terms, and had him blown 
from the mouth of a cannon. This atrocity was 
dearly visited upon the city in the end. 

Colonel Adams was not a man to suffer feelings 
of personal.indignation to hurry him into measures 
wanting in military precision, and knowing the small¬ 
ness of his means in proportion to the end they had 
to accomplish,.he resolved to proceed carefully and 
circumspectly. Thus, the day after his arrival he 
spent in reconnoitring, and for this purpose set out 
accompanied by a battalfem of light infantry, a 
squadron of the sth Cavaliy, and.Captain RodbePs 
troop; of horse -artillery. 


He found that access to Chanda was rendered dif- 
fficult on the north by .a large and dense jungle, 
and in other directions by the Jurputi and Erace, 
two affluents of the Wurda, which run along its 
eastern and western fronts, and meet at the dis¬ 
tance of 400 yards to the south. Colonel Adams 
took up his position in this last direction, selecting 
the south-east angle as the point to be attacked. 
In the course of the first day’s reconnoissance he 
had a smart skirmish close to .the walls, at a point 
where he found it necessary to approach for the 
purpose of having a view in detail. “We were 
close enough to draw the countenances of llie 
enemy as they looked over the parapet,” wrote an 
officer who was present, “and kept a brisk matchlock 
fire on us, varied with rockets, which last weapon they 
did not, however, very skilfully direct; and when, 
after awhile, the colonel ordered the light infantry 
to take cover (seeing that the enemy were endea¬ 
vouring to get a gun to bear), he was almost the 
only individual advanced who remained perfectly 
exposed to the fire throughout,—making his ob¬ 
servations with perfect coolness and leisure, and 
narrowly escaping at least one hostile bullet, as 1 
can testify.”* 

Next day, Adams made another reconnoissance, 
and took with him a Madras battalion in lieu of 
the Bengal Light Infantiy. Several were killed or 
wounded on this day. Among the former was 
Dr. Anderson, of the loth Native Infantry, through 
whose body a cannon-ball passed, after killing two or 
three sepoys in its way; and Adams had a narrow 
escape from another. Having selected a point for 
breaching, opposite a little village called Lall Pet, at 
400 yards distance from the walls, the whole force was 
judiciously encamped, and the light battalion, under 
Captain Doveton, was ordered to keep possession ^ 

• U,S. Journalt 1837, 
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oT the village, which it held for eight days ^d 
nights, enduring meanwhile the greatest fatigue. 

The season was one of insufferable heat; the 
only shelter proved to be some half-ruined huts; 
neither officers nor men could take off their accou¬ 
trements for a moment, and pro^^s^ons could be 
cooked for but a few at a time. Day and night 
they were assailed by the fire of the besieged, 
roused by alarms of sallies, and by sudden out¬ 
bursts of blue lights that shed a ghastly glare over 
everything—the walls, the towers, the jungle, and 
the two streams. Major Goreham, of the Madras 
Artillery, who commanded at the battery, died 
from the mere effects of the sun. The guns were 
ultimately placed ut 250 yards from the walls, and 
effected a breadi. 

On the morning of the 20th of May it was 
resolved to assault the place. The stormers were 
formed in two columns, one of Bengal, the other of 
Madras troops, and the whole were commanded by 
I.ieutenant-Colonel Scott, who volunteered for this 
service, and led them on in splendid order. The 
space between the village of Lall Pet and the foot 
of the breach was composed of loose dry soil, and 
the smallness of the artillery resources having 
rendered it impossible to cripple the defences fully, 
the columns wxre enfiladed during their necessarily 
slow progress through the heavy sand. 

The balls from the three eighteen-pounders, pass¬ 
ing about a yard over the heads of the stormers, 
kept the breach clear till the ladders were planted; 
and as they were then out of the enfilading fire, 
there was a pause for a few moments in the roar 
of the musketry. Colonel Adams, who stood 
in the breaching batterj^ to oversee the attack, 
was wounded, but never left his post; and he was 
not kept long in anxiety, ‘‘for soon the deadly 
struggle at the breach commenced,” says Cap¬ 
tain McNaghten; “ the sharp short clang of the 
musket and matchlock now mingled with the boom 
of the well-served cannon; the summit was at¬ 
tained after a fierce resistance, but with some 
serious loss on our side both of officers and men.” 

In a few minutes Adams saw the British colours 
waving on the walls, and the columns, after swarm¬ 
ing up the breach, diverging to the right and left, 
with their bayonets flashing in the morning sun¬ 
shine. The garrison defended every tower and 
bastion to the last; and the killedar knowing that, 
if taken alive, he would be hanged for his outrage 
on the flag of truce, fought witli desperate resolution 
till he was shot down. On his fall the garrison 
capitulated. The town was then given up to 
plunder, and a vast number of its defenders were 
put to the sirord—one account says 500. On 


the walls of Chanda were found sixty j>ieces of 
cannon (some of enormous calibre), and numerous 
jingalls. For its capture the troops received six 
months* batta. 

In a private letter to Cblonel Adams, the 
Governor-General observed That your cam¬ 
paign has closed so brilliantly by the capture of 
Chandai, is a matter of true gratification to me. 
You have merited every' triumph by the activity and 
judgment of your exertions throughout the cam- 
paign, and this last event occurred fitly to claim 
the tribute of applause for you." 

The General Order of Government, on the i8th 
of June, 1818, stated that “the skill with which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams made a scanty supply of 
heavy ordnance suffice for the capture of a strong, 
fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly crowns the 
conduct that had distinguished him during ante¬ 
cedent operations.”* 

After the fall of Chanda, Colonel Adams was re¬ 
turning to the cantonment of Hoshungabad, when 
the deadly cholera broke out among his troops, and 
in a few days he lost more men by it than by all 
the operations of the war; but the scourge was now 
raging all over India, from Cape Comorin to the 
snowy Himalayas. 

In the Concan, and the adjacent country, both 
below and above the Ghauts, Colonel Prother, at 
the head of some Bombay troops, reduced several 
strongholds. One of these, named Raighur, en¬ 
joyed among the Mahrattas the usual reputation of 
being impregnable. It stood-among the mountains, 
thirty-tw'o miles distant from Poonah. and had been 
selected by the Peishwas as the chief place for 
depositing their treasures. When Colonel Prother 
appeared before it, in April, 1818, it was the 
residence of Varanesee Bhai, the wife of the fuptive 
Peishwa, who had chosen it as the most secure 
place in his dominions, and placed in it a garrison 
of 1,000 picked Arabs. 

The pettah was captured on the 24lh of April, 
after Prother got his guns and mortars into 
position, but with great difficulty, and then the 
bombardment of the fortress began. Prior to doing 
so, he had offered a safe-conduct to the Bhai and 
all her women; but the killedar concealed this 
from her, and the shells continued to be thrown in, 
with such destructive effect, for fourteen days, that 
the whole place was ruined. At/ast, one.set fire 
to the palace of the Bhai, who insisted on a 
surrender. Then the gamson capitulated, and 
were permitted to depart with their arms ana 
private property. 

Flitting from place to place, the Peishwa was still 

* Undon Gazeffe, 3rd Aiig., 1818. 
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uncaptured j but as the chief objects of the cam- was instantly sent to the killedar, warning him 
paign had. been accomplished, the Governor- ! that, if resistance were offered, he and liis garrison, 
General resolved to reduce his great armaments, as acting in defiance to the orders of his sovereign. 
Accordingly, the army of the Deccan was first who had ceded the fort and district, and in defiance 
broken up; and so early as the middle of January, | of the British Government, to which it now be- 
1818, Sir Thomas Hislop began his southward longed, would be treated as rebels, 
march with the first division, after reinforcing the Tlte killedar refused to receive Sir Thomas 
third, which was to remain witli bir John Malcolm Hislop’s letter, but the contents of it were com- 



VIEW OF THE “duke’s NOSE” IN 

in Malwa. After traversing the country between 
the Nerbudda and the Tapti, on the 27 th of 
February he arrived at Tahierc, a town and fortress 
belonging to Holkar, and formerly the capital of 
the Sultans of the Adil Shahy dynasty in the 
fifteenth century. 

As it was one of the places which Holkar had 
ceded by treaty, no difficulty was anticipated in 
obtaining possession of it; and the baggage, pre¬ 
ceding the division, advanced into the plain without 
any danger being suspected, till a cannon-shot was 
fired at it from the fort, which is all of stone, with 
great bastions of considerable height. A summons 
44 


THE GHAUTS, NEAR KHANDAI.LAH. 

mnnicated to him verbally ; he seemed, liowever, 
blindly bent on a stubborn resistance, and of this 
, lie gave undoubted proof by commencing a match¬ 
lock fire, whicli killed and wounded many British 
soldiers. 

The message to the killedar had been sent about 
seven in the morning; and it was intimated to him 
that the order of Holkar for the/surrender of the 
fort was in possession of Sir Thomas Hislop, who 
would show it to any person whom he might send 
to examine it. The messenger was detained; and 
noon having passed without any re])ly coming, 
Hislop got his guns into position, and opened fire 
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on Talnere, at the same time instructing the Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Colonel Alexander McGregor 
Murray, “that nothing less than'an unconditional 
surrender would be received ; that the lives of the 
garrison should be guaranteed; that no promise 
whatever could be given the killedar for his, but 
that he would be held personally answerable for his 
acts.” 

At tlirec in the afternoon a messenger came 
from the fortress to ask whether terms could be 
given. Colonel Murray replied according to his 
instructions; and an hour having passed without 
any appearance of a surrender, the detachments 
selected for the assault moved to the front. These 
coftsiste'd of the flank companies of the ist Royal 
Scots and of the Madras European Regiment, 
under Major John P. Gordon, of the former corps, 
who had with him two six-pounders to blow open 
the outer gate. This was unnecessary, as the wall 
about the gate was so ruinous that the stormers 
had a ready access. 

They found a second gate open, and were rushing 
at a thitd, when a number of unarmed persons, who 
were apparently attempting to escape, issued from 
a wicket, and were made prisoners. At a third and 
fourth Gordon met no resistance; but he came 
upon a fifth, tlie wicket of which was open, with 300 
Arabs, under arms, behind it. There some kind 
of parley took place, the Arabs demanding certain 
terms, and the assailants insisting on an uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, but with an assurance that their 
lives would be spared. It has been considered 
probable that the parties could not understand eacli 
other; but Colonel Murray and Major Gordon, 
conceiving that the surrender was acquiesced in, 
passed through the wicket, attended by three 
grenadiers of the Royal Scots. No sooner were 
they within it than, from some cause never ex¬ 
plained—some attributing it to Indian treachery, 
some to misconception, and others to a rash 
attempt to disarm the Arab guard—Major Gordon 
and the three grenadiers were instantly slain, and 
Colonel Murray fell towards the wicket, covered 
with wounds. 

The enemy attempted to close it, but were pre¬ 
vented by a grenadier of the Royal Scots, who 
thrust his musket into the aperture. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macintosh and Captain McCraith, bymain 
strength of arm, forced the wicket open, and it was 
held so while the latter, with one hand, dragged 
Murray througH, and kept the Arabs at bay with 
his sword by tlie other. A fire was then poured 
through the wicket, which -cleared the way suffi¬ 
ciently for the now infuriated Scots Grenadiers, 
under Captain McGregor, who led the stormers, to 
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enter, when the fort was carried by assault. The 
captain was killed, and his brother,. Lieutenant 
John McGregor, received a severe wound when 
defending his dead body. Every man in the 
place was put to the sword, and the killedar was 
hanged from one of the bastions on the same 
evening.* 

The storming party, in making this general mas¬ 
sacre, were actuated by the idea that they had 
encountered treachery, and had their fallen com¬ 
rades to avenge; but the legal right to hang the 
killedar as a rebel to George III. was questioned, 
and actually excited some sensation in London, 
wheic it was severely commented upon in the 
Court of Directors, and by both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, when passing votes of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the armyof the Deccan; and 
an explanation of the circumstance was reejuired at 
his hands. 

This he gave in a long despatch to the Governor- 
General on the I olh September in the following year, 
which details but briefly the evidence on which the 
sentence rested :—“ At the investigation I attended, 
and was assisted l)y your lordship’s political agent 
(Captain Briggs) and the Adjutant-General (Colonel 
Conway). Evidence was taken, in the killedar's 
presence, by which it appeared that my communi¬ 
cation sent to him in the morning had been 
delivered, and understood by him and several 
others in the fort; that he was perfectly aware 
of the cession by Holkar, and that it was publicly 
known; tliat he was entreated by several persons 
not to resist in such a cause, but that he was 
resolved to do so, till death; his resistance and 
exposing himself to an assault was therefore regu-. 
lated by his own free will; he was sensible of his 
guilt, and had nothing to urge in his- favour. The 
result of the inquiry was the unanimous opinion 
(after the witnesses had been heard, and the 
killedar had been asked what he had to say in 
his defence, to which he replied, ‘ Nothing ’) that 
the whole of his proceedings became subject to 
capital punishment, which every consideration of 
justice and humanity demanded should be inflicted 
on the spot.” 

Beveridge, a Scottish advocate, in his Indian 
History, considers it legally impossible to justify 
the act. “The killedar,” says he, “was not im¬ 
plicated in the supposed treachery of the garrison 
at the fifth gate, for he had previously surrendered, 
or been made prisoner; nor could he be said in 
strict truth to have stood an assault, as he had laid 
aside his arms and become a prisoner before the 
storming party encountered any real opposition. 

• “ Hist. Rec. ist Royal Scots/' p. 224. 



THE CAPTURE OF BELGAUM. 


I'he only grounds, therefore, on which the sentence 
admits of {iny plausible vindication are, that his 
original resistance was rebellion, and that, in order 
to prevent that rebellion from spreading, it was 
necessary to strike terror by making a signal 
example. Now, it is not to be denied that the 
killedar, in resisting the orders of his sovereign 
to deliver up the fort, was technically a rebel; but, 
in order to fix the amount of guilt which he thus 
incurred, it is necessary to remember that at this 
period Holkar himself was merely a child, and the 
whole powers of government were in the hands of 
contending factions. The killedar, who was a man 
of rank, the uncle of Balaram Scit, the late prime 
minister of Toolasi Baee, belonged to one of those 
factions, which lud long jiosscssed the ascendant, 
had only lately losuit, and were in hopes of being 
able to regain it. In these circumstances, rebellion, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, was impossible. 
The order to surrender the fort, though it bore the 
name of Holkar, must have been viewed by the 
killedar as only the order of the faction to which 
he was opposed ; and it was, therefore, preposterous 
in the extreme for a third party to step in and 
inflict the punishment of rebellion on a leader of 
one of the factions for refusing to recognise, and 
yield implicit obedience to, the orders issued by 
another. The sentence being thus unjust cannot 
have been politic, and hence the other ground 
of vindication—the expediency of making an 
example—hanlly requires to be discussed. It 
may be true, as fsir Thomas Hislop alleged, tliat 
other killedars, from whom resistance might have 
been anticipated, immediately yielded up their 
forts; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion 
which prevailed among the native troops and 
people generally, that the killedar had suffered 
wrongfully, and that the British Government, in 
sanctioning his execution, had stained their repu¬ 
tation for moderation and justice.” 

Be all this as it may, human life, always of little 
account in European wars, is still held even less 
so in India; and, no doubt, the terrible example 
made at Talncre led to the submission, upon the first 
summons, of the commanders of Gaulnah, Chandore, 
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and otlier much stronger forts, as soon as tliey were 
shown Holkar’s orders—or those in his name—to 
admit the British troops.* 

Among other places taken from the Peishwa 
by Sir Thomas Munro was Belgaum. The town 
stands on an eminence, and about that time con¬ 
tained 1,400 houses, substantially built of the 
ochrey gravel which abounds in that part of 
Bejaporc. The fort was of great strength, an 
irregular oval, about a mile and a half in circum¬ 
ference, situated in the plain, and surrounded by a 
granite wall, the height of whicli varied from thirty- 
five to sixty feet Outside this was a broad wet 
ditch, cut to a great depth in the solid rock ; and 
in its interior on the cavaliers are—oi* weje— 
mounted enormous Mahratta guns, built of iron, 
bars and rings. It had three handsome gateways, 
all strongly defended. 

The garrison consisted of 1,600 men, with thirty- 
six guns on the works, and a great store of all the 
munitions of war; but they surrendered after 
twenty days of open trenches, and after only 
twenty of them had been killed and fifty wounded. 
Munro’s force consisted of seven troops of cavalry, 
nineteen companies of infantry and pioneers, with 
eight heavy guns. His casualties were twenty- 
three killed and woundetl Tlie immediate cause 
of the surrender was singular. 

The killedar, though an old Mahratta warrior, 
had never seen operations by sapping, and being 
unable to comprehend its nature, inquired of a 
native officer, whom he had taken jirisoner, “What 
was die meaning of that moving wall.^” The reply 
was that the British troojis were digging a mine. 
“ You saw them some days since a long way off,” 
added the jirisoner; “they are now gradually 
approaching the crest of the glacis; and in three 
days more you will see them suddenly rise up 
in the centre of the fort, under your very feet, to 
blow you to the devil.” 

The old man credited the story, and surrendered 
at discretion. It was considered fortunate that he 
did so, as the place could not have been reduced 
without a serious loss of life. 

* Col, Bl.icker's "Mem. Operations of the Army in India.*' 
Lake’s " Sieges of the Madras Army,” &c. 
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CHAFTER XCVL 

OPERATIONS IN CANDEISH.—FALL OF MALLIGAUM.—APA SAHIB MADE PRISONER, BUT ESCAPES.— 

SURRENDER OF THE LAST PEISHWA OF THE MAHRATTAS, ETC. 


While the first division of the army of the Deccan 
was tljas occupied, the second had been withdrawn 
Irom Nagpore, and on the 22nd of January had 
marched towards Ellichpore. In the early part of 
February detachments from it captured the strong 
hill forts of Gawelghur (the scene of Wellesley's 
great exploit in 1503) and of Nariinullah, a town 
and stronghold in the province of Bcrar. The latter 
were very defensible, built of stone, and crowning 
the summit of a hill. The division afterwards 
encamped at Ootran. In March it proceeded to 
Copergaum, and on the 17th of that month en¬ 
camped on the left bank of the noble Godavery, 
near Fooltumba, and then resumed its former 
designation of the Hyderabad division.* 

It was now to take a part in the pursuit of the 
ubiquitous Peishwa. Information having been 
received of an intended attack by him on the 
cantonments of Jaulnah, the division proceeded 
seventy-two miles, in two forced marches; but 
before the remaining thirty miles were accom¬ 
plished, the Peishwa had ridden in another 
direction. After a short halt, the division pro¬ 
ceeded in pursuit of the flying enemy, encountering 
many difficulties while traversing parts of the 
country which had never before seen a British 
army, and using such indefatigable exertions, that 
at night it often occupied the same ground which 
Bajee Rao had left on the preceding day. 

After a circuitous route, having performed forty- 
one marches in forty days, at the hottest period of 
the year, during which time the division had only 
two halts, the troops returned for supplies to 
Jaulnah, where they encamped on the i ith of May. 
In this arduous service the Europeans performed 
their marches cheerfully, and their only complaint 
was their inability to overtake the flying enemy. 
After a two days' halt, the pursuit of the Peishwa 
was resumed, t 

Meanwhile, some troops which had been left at 
Fooltumba, including two companies of 1st Royal 
Scots, under Lieutenant James Bland, marched, 
under the command of Colonel McDowall, 
H.E.I.C.S., into the Candeisli country, and cap¬ 
tured the hill fort of Unki, which crowns a pre- 

* “Hist. Rec. ist Royal Scots,” 

t Ibid. •* 


cipitoiis rock, 200 feet in height, on the summit 
of the Candeish Ghauts; also the forts of Rajdeir 
and Inderye. 

The column was next engaged in the reduction 
of the strong fort of Trimbuk, in the province of 
Aurungabad, near the source of the Godavery, 
which rises in the Bala Ghaut. After being bom¬ 
barded, it surrendered on the 25th April, 1818, and 
this event was followed by ithe capitulation of 
seventeen other forts. 

It was in Candeish, the scene of McDowall's 
operations, that the bands of Arab mercenaries, 
belonging to the different armies of the Mahratta 
confederation, had congregated; occupying such 
strongholds as they could possess themselves of. 
It was in vain to expect, from their warlike and 
l)re(latoiy habits, that these brave but reckless 
men would ever settle down to peaceful lives, and to 
the cultivation of industrious habits ; so there was 
nothing for it but to have them driven out of the 
district; and, as a part of lliis intention, Colonel 
McDowall, leaving Chandore on the 13th of May, 
marched northward, and two days after found 
himself before Malligaum, a strong fortress situated 
on a circular bend of the Moasum, near its con¬ 
fluence with tlie Ginia. There the Arabs were 
concentrated in considerable force, and resolved to 
make a fierce resistance. 

Malligaum consisted, as usual, of a fort and 
pettah. The latter was square, protected by the 
river, which flowed close to its outworks, on the 
south and north, and was enclosed by a triple wall, 
with a troublesome ditch, twenty-five feet deep 
by fifteen feet wide, between the first and second. 
The former was lofty, and built of solid masonry, 
■with towers at the angles. The entrance was by 
intricate passages, leading through no less than 
nine gates, furnished with massive bomb-proofs. 

On its eastern side stood the pettah, enclosed 
by a rampart, ancient and dilapidated, but sufficient 
for defence in many ways. The means possessed 
by Colonel McDowall were quite inadequate—as 
he had only with him 950 bayonets, 270 pioneers, 
and some light European artillery—to the attack of 
such a place, defended as it "was by a garrison 
consisting of the resolute Arabs who had capitulated 
to Brigadier Doveton at Nagpore. 
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On the 18th of May the garrison made" a sortie, 
which was repulsed, and on the 19th two batteries 
opened their fire on Malligaum, of which Captain 
Briggs (who acted as agent for Mr. Elphinstone) 
was convinced we should make an easy capture, as 
he had established an understanding with part of 
the garrison, through Rajah Bahadur, who had held 
the place as a jaghire till dispossessed or made 
prisoner by this roving band of Arabs. But ere 
long it was found that the rajah could achieve 
nothing, and that science and resolute bravery 
alone could ensure success. 

A breach having been effected, the ist Royal 
Scots were ordered to furnish the stormers; accord¬ 
ingly, fifty rank and file of that regiment volun¬ 
teered on the jperilous duty, under Lieutenant 
Bland, for the principal attack, and twenty-five more, 
under Lieutenant William Orrock, as part of the 
column, to make an attack on another point; but 
success was found impracticable ; and the forlorn 
hope which was led by Ensign Nattes, of the 
I'mgineers, after arriving at the outer wall, found 
the internal ditch beyond. While standing on the 
verge, and shouting the word “ Impracticable,the 
brave lad was shot dead, and then the stormers 
were withdrawn. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the breach, 
another was made on* tlic pettah, which was 
gallantly carried, sword in hand, by Colonel 
Stewart; but was abandoned, in consequence of 
the failure elsewhere. McDowall, now convinced 
of the weakness of his force, and finding that 
ammunition was becoming scarce, turned the siege 
into a blockade, and awaited reinforcements. 

On the 9th of June, these, consisting of a few 
European companies, a sepoy battalion, and a train 
of artillery stores, under Major Watson, came into 
camp from Ahmednuggur. The failure of the 
double assault induced McDowall to change his 
plan of operations, and attempt to carry the fortress 
on the northern and eastern sides. He sent the 
main body of his troops across the river, dug mines, 
threw up a battery, and armed it with five heavy 
mortars and four howitzers. At dawn on the nth 
June these opened on Malligaum, and in the 
course of that day threw 300 shells in that direc¬ 
tion, where the principal magazine was known to 
be situated; and ere long a dreadful explosion, a 
mountain of smoke, dust, and stones, that seemed 
to start skyward, announced that perseverance had 
been rewarded, and thirty feet of the east curtain 
were blown outwards into the ditch, killing and 
wounding many of the garrisor;, and burying 
corpses and cannon all in one horrible d 3 ris. 

Once more the excited stormers began to muster 


for the assault, when Abdool Kader, the Arab 
commander, anticqjated their visit by offering to 
surrender. McDowall insisted on it uncondi¬ 
tionally. Abdool did not decline the terms, but 
dreading a repetition of the Talnere tragedy, pressed 
for a written assurance that their lives should be 
spared, and that their treatment should be good; 
and now ensued a curious episode, which showed 
the importance of a knowledge of the native 
languages. 

'I'he Mahratta Moonshee, who drew up the terms 
of the capitulation, used expressions that went far 
beyond the verbal assents of the colonel, whom he 
made to engage to do “ whatever was most advan¬ 
tageous for the garrison; that letters sfipuld be 
written concerning their pay; that the British 
Government should be at the entire expense of 
feeding and recovering the sick; tliat the Arabs 
should want nothing till they reached the places 
where they wished to go,”—a palpable mistake for 

where it was intended to send them.” 

So, with this comforting letter in his pocket, old 
Abdool Kader on the r4th of June, 1818, marched 
out at the head of his Arab garrison, now reduced 
to 300 matchlock-men and sixty Hindostanees. 
Captain Briggs was the first to discover the mistake 
into which Colonel McDowall had fallen by signing 
a document written in a language he did not under¬ 
stand ; and, after some dispute, it was ordered by 
Mr. Elphinstone that they should be immediately 
released, their arrears to be paid tliem from the 
Government treasury, with safc-conducts to the 
homes of their own choice. 

After the fall of Malligaum, the whole of the 
Hyderabad division expected to take up their 
monsoon quarters in Jaulnah; but as too many 
would be under canvas there in tlie rains, 
on the 7 th August they began their march for 
Nagpore; and almost immediately the dreaded 
season set in. The roads became impassable; the 
baggage was unable to keep up with the troops, 

: who, when they halted for the night, found the 
tents were far in the rear, and consequently they 
were frequently exposed for twenty-four hours to 
incessant wet; no shelter could be procured in 
the villages, and every comfort was wanting. 
Exposed to these calamities, the troops arrived 
at Ellichpore in such a state as to be unfit to pro¬ 
ceed any farther.* 

We have said that Apa Sahib and his two chief 
ministers had been arrested, in consequence of 
their known intrigues with the Peishwa. A grand¬ 
son of the murdered Ragojee Bhonsla having 
been placed on the throne, the government was to 
i * "Hist. Rcc. tsj Royal Scots.'* 
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be conducted in his name, during his minority, by 
the British Resident; consequently it now became 
necessary to dispose finally of Apa Sahib and his 
two companions. 

The ancient palace of the Mogul, within the 
strong fort at Allahabad, was selected for the resi¬ 
dence of the deposed prince, with whom Captain 
Browne set out on the 3rd of May, 1818, escorting 


Ct8i8. 


of rescuing a Hindoo of the sacred race of Sevajee, 
and enforcing the suggestion with large pecuniary 
bribes, a plot was formed. Thus, a suit of sepoy 
uniform was introduced into the tent of Apa early 
on the morning of the 13th; and having substituted 
it for his own, he joined the guard which was placed 
over his tent, and got out of the camp undiscovered. 
Six sepoys and one native otficer deserted with him. 



NATIVES WORKING ON A FACTORY NEAR ALLAHABAD. 


Iilm with a wing of the 22nd Bengal Infantry and 
the 8th Cavalry from Nagpore. The captain, 
from the latter place, marched northward to Jub- 
buiporc, where the three prisoners were to be handed 
over to another escort; and he had arrived at 
Raichore (or Rochore), within a clay’s march of it, 
when Ap^ Sahib was found to have effected his 
escape. 

.This episode is supposed to have been planned 
by a Brahmin, who accompanied the party from 
Nagpore for a few marches, and left it on the 12th 
of May, the day before the oscape took place. By 
secretly urging on some of the sepoys the merit 


To delay any pursuit, every precaution was taken 
by the conspirators. In the prince’s tent all looked 
as usual, and when, at four in the morning, the 
officer on duty looked into it to ascertain that Apa 
was there, he found the attendants, whose task it 
was to shampoo their master's feet, engaged to all 
appearance in this operation, and reported that all 
was right, little suspecting that they were artfully 
manipulating the pillows of the empty bed. Hence, 
when the escape was discovered, he had got so far 
away that pursuit was unavailing. 

It was long before it could be ascertained whither 
he had gone. It was then learned that he had fled 
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to Herace, and found shelter among the Gonds, next day. This Sir John Malcolm positively re¬ 
in the fastnesses of the Mahadeo Hills; and such fused, as he knew that the Peishwa had just placed 
was the faith of these people that they nobly re- the whole of his property—or what remained of 
sisted the temptation of ^^20,000, and a jaghire it—in the strong fortress of Aseerghur, and sus- 
worth ;£‘i,ooo per annum, to betray him. pected that he was about to follow it in person; 

Elsewhere, his luckless compatriot Bajee Rao, thus, to shorten the issue, he sent the following 
the once-powerful Peishwa, had been a fugitive for schedule of an agreement, for the instant signature 
more than six months; but his harassing career of the fallen prince:— 

was now drawing to a close. North, south, east, “ i. That Bajee Rao shall resign, for himself and 
and west, his further flight was barred by horse, his successors, all riglit, title, and claim over the 
foot, and flying artillery blocking up every point of Government of Poonah, or to any sovereign power 
the compass. As he was now more sorely pressed whatever. 

than ever, he made a last desperate attempt to pass 2. That Bajee Rao shall immediately come, with 
into MaUvah, with a view of reaching the camp of his family, and a small number of his adherents and 
Scj.ndiai but Sir John Malcolm, who was at Mhow, attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-General Mal- 
a large town and cantonment in that ])rovince, had colm, where he shall be received ^vith honour and 
so stationed some trooj)s, under Lieutenant-Colonels respect, and be escorted safe t(j the city of Benares, 
Russell and Corsellis, as to render the attempt or any other sacred place in -Hindostan that the 
utterly impracticable. He was then reduced to Governor-General may, at his request, fix for his 
despair. On the evening of the 25th of May, 1818, residence. 

Sir John Malcolm learned that a vakeel from him ‘^3. On account of the peace of the Deccan, and 
had reached a place on the Nerbudda, some forty the advanced state of the season, Bajee Rao must 
miles from Mhow. There Sir John went to meet proceed to Hindostan without one day’s delay; 
him on tlic 27th, and this ambassador assured him but General Malcolm engages that any part of his 
that the Peishwa meant to surrender, and trust to family that may be left behind shall be sent to him 
the generosity and the friendship of Malcolm, to as early as possible, and every facility given to 
whom a short time before he had sent a letter full render their journey speedy and convenient, 
of the grossest flattery. “ 4. That Bajee Rao shall, on his voluntarily 

Sir John, who had been informed, in confidence, of agreeing to this arrangement, receive a liberal 
the plan which had been framed by liie Governor- pension from the Company’s Government, for the 
General and Mountstuart Klphinslone for dis; os- support of himself and family. The amount of this 
ing of the Peishwa by a pension and a handsome pension will be fixed by the Governor-General; but 
residence, sent the vakeel back to that prince, who Brigadier Malcolm takes upon himself to engage 
held a good position on the slope of a liill, to let that it sliall not be less than eight lacs of ruiKes 
him know the conditions and the good treatment in per annum. 

store for him ; but Bajee Rao remained for several “5. If Bajee Rao, by a complete and ready ful- 
days irresolute, and during that lime Brigadier filment of this agreement, shows that he reposes 
Dovelon’s column ami other troops got close in the entire confidence in the British Government, his 
vicinity of his band of fugitives, Tims influenced requests in favour of his principal jaghirdars and 
by fear, on the evening of the ist of June, escorted old adherents, who have been ruined by their at- 
by 2,500 men, he came down to a village in the tachment to him, will meet with liberal attention, 
plain, and met Sir John Malcolm, who just about His representations also in favour of Brahmins of 
that time had heard of the cscai>e of Apa Sahib. remarkable character, and of religious establishments 
At this important interview the Peishwa seemed founded or supported by his family, shall be treated 
unable to make up his mind about the terms which with regard. 

had been offered him in his own camp by Lieu- ‘^6. The above propositions must not only be 
tenants Low and Macdonald, the first and second accepted by Bajee Rao, but he must i>ersonally 
political assistants of Malcolm, who, on the de. come into Brigadier-General Malcolm's camp within 
parture of Sir Thomas Hislop, had been left in twenty-four hours of this period, or else hostilities 
command of all the troops of the Madras Army will be recommenced, and no further negotiation 
north of the Tapti. will be entered into with him.” 

Bajee Rao thought that he would, at least, be During the interview, before these terms were 
permitted to retain his rank and title of Peishwa, tendered, Sir John Malcolm had demanded the 
with a residence at Poonah; but on finding that immediate surrender of Trimbukjee Danglia. 
such was not to be the case, he proposed a meeting Bajee Rao declared that it was not in his power 
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to give up that personage, who had a camp and 
an army of his own, and who was stronger than hej 
his master, was. ** Then,” said Malcolm, ** I will 
attack him forthwith.” “Success attend you!” 
replied the Peishwa. The events of this visit are 
thus described by Auber: *—“ He appeared low and 
dejected, and retired for a private interview, when 
he said that he had been involved in a war he never 
intended; that he' was treated as an enemy by the 
State which had supported his family for two gene -1 
rations, and was at that moment in a position that 
demanded consideration, and believed that he had 
a real friend in Sir John Malcolm. The latter 
replied that every moment of delay was one of 
danger, and that he should either throw himself 
upon the British Government or determine on 
further resistance. »MIow can I resist now?* he 
exclaimed; * I am surrounded 1 ' Sir John Malcolm 
replied that he was, but he could not complain; 
that he still had the power of escape as much as 
ever, if he wished to become a freebooter and 
wanderer, and not accept the liberal provision* 
designed for him. He replied, with the flattery of 
wliich he was master, * I have found you, who arc 
my only friend, and will never leave you; would a 
shipwrecked mariner, after having reached the port 
he desired, form a wish to leave it ? ’ Still, upon 
the plea of a religious ceremdny, and that it was an 
unlucky day, he wished to postpone till the next day 
surrendering himself up and accepting the i)ro> 
positions.” 

General Malcolm, to quicken his decision, had 
recourse to the device of allowing one of his 
writers to give the vakeels of the two leading 
Mahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajee Rao, a copy 
of the preliminary treaty submitted to him, and by 
this means informed them of the consideration tAey 
should receive in the event of a quiet settlement. 
This quickened their zeal in the matter; while 
the main body of Malcolm’s troops, advancing 
towards Khairee, the vijlage where the important 
interview had taken place, was followed by the 
distinct intimation to Bajee Rao, that if he did not 
immediately accept the terms, his last chance would 
be lost 

Thus, thoroughly intimidated—after trying one 
shuffle more—he saw the futility of evasion. His 
troops began to move down the hill, slowly and 
reluctantly, towards the British camp, and at eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of June, 1818, 
the Peishwa delivered himself up, w.th his family, 
and 5,000 horse and 3,000 infantry, 2,000 of wliom 
were Arabs. The Supreme Government at Calcutta, 
taking a narrow and mercantile view of the matter, 
• " Rise and Prog. Bril. Power in India." 


thought that too much had been granted by Sir 
John Malcolm; but the latter, like most of his 
Indian military cotemporaries, was a man of a 
large and generous heart; and none knew better 
than he the demerits on the one hand, and the he^^ 
lessness on the other, of the fallen Peishwa of dis 
once great Mahratta Confederation. 

When Malcolm, taking with him the latter, began 
his march towards the Nerbudda, he remonstrated 
more than once with him on the imprudence of 
keeping together 8,000 armed men, the majority of 
whom were certain,, from the turn his affairs had 
taken, to be discontented. However, all remained 
quiet for five days, when the 2,000 Arabs suddenly 
demanded their arrears of pay, urging that they 
had been enlisted by the irrepressible Trimbukjee 
Danglia, but had been only a short time with the 
Peishwa, who offered to pay them for that precise 
period ; but they insisted upon having their arrears 
from the first day they had taken service under 
the favourite. A whole day passed in angry 
and unseemly discussions ; and Bajee Rao, fearing 
that his life was in danger among these fierce 
mercenaries, in his timidity and confusion, sent 
the most contradictory messages to Sir John 
Malcolm, calling for aid, and then urging it should 
not be sent, lest the first appearance of red-coats 
might prove the signal for his being cut to pieces. 

His terrors were not altogether groundless. The 
armed Arabs had environed his tents, and might, 
had they chosen, not only have destroyed him, but 
all his women and children ; by the clever manage¬ 
ment of Sir John Malcolm, however, the disturb¬ 
ance was quelled, and an award pronounced which 
satisfied all; and after this alarm Bajee Rao gladly 
consented to his train being diminished to 700 
horse and 200 foot; and, moreover, he complied 
in every other point with the wishes of Sir John 
Malcolm. It was while on this march that Sir 
John, no doubt to his annoyance, found that 
Government was dissatisfied with the terms given 
to his prisoner after he had been completely sur¬ 
rounded, and that his cause was hopeless. 

“ But, after all,” says Sir John, in his account of 
this affair, Bajee Rao was not in our power. He 
had the means, by going into Aseerghur, of pro¬ 
tracting the war for five or six months, and keeping 
all India disturbed and unsettled during that 
period.” * 

Such being the case—and none #:ould know the 
probabilities of it better than the acute Malcolm— 
the pension he offered, as a bribe to end the strife, 
was not an extravagant one; and that view was 
taken of it by the Court of Director^ at home, 

• “ Poliucal Histor>'of India.” 
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They thought it possible that Bajfe Rao might 
have been compelled to surrender unconditionally, 
had no terms been offered to him; but it does 
appear to us,” they added, “ that he still Itad some 
cliance of escape, and that by throwing himself into 
Aseerghur he might, at all events for a consider¬ 
able period of time, have deprived us of the 
important advantages which resulted from his early 
surrender; and in this view of the subject, we are 
disposed to think that these advantages justified the 
lerms which were granted him.” 

The Marquis of Hastings fixed the residence of 
the ex-Peishwa at Bithoor, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, a sacred spot, where Brahma is supposed to 
hare completed the act of creating the world and 
all therein by the sacrifice of a horse; but rendered 
more familiar to us, in later years, as the abode of 
the atrocious Nana Sahib. 

His progress through Rajpootana and the Doab 
to the scene of his exile excited scarcely any 
sensation among the people. When settled at 
Bithoor, he resigned himself to spending his 
^80,000 per annum in a life of luxury. He 
bathed daily in the waters of the Ganges, indulged 
in the highest living of a Brahmin, maintained 
three sets of dancing-girls, and troops of low buf¬ 
foons and parasites. The great rallying-point of the 
Mahratta Confederacy—the banner of the Pcishwa 
—had sunk for ever in the dust; but it was not so 
easy to change the character of that singular people, 
or to introduce peaceful habits among them; yet 
their power of working military mischief, if not 
quite crushed, was greatly reduced. 

After his surrender, the most leading of his 
adherents sought to make terms for themselves; 
among them, Cheetoo the Pindarce, and Trimbukjee 
Danglia. The tragic fate of the former we have 
already related; the latter concealed himself for 
some tinve in the neighbourhood of Nassik, in 
Aurimgabad, where he fell into the hands of 
Moimtsluart Elphinstone, being taken prisoner 
by Major Swanston.* He was first remanded to 
Tannali, the place of his former imprisonment; 
but ultimately, for greater security, was sent round 
to Bengal, and lodged in the mountain fortress of 
Chun^, which we have described in a former 
chapter; and there he was visited by Bishop Hebcr, 
on the iith September, 1824, and the prelate’s 
account of that noted disturber of the peace is very 
interesting. 

“Hc’is confined with great strictness, having a 
European as well as a sepoy guard, and never 
being trusted out of sight of the sentries. Even his 
bed-chamber has three grated windows opening 


into the verandah, which serves as a guard-rooip; 
it) other respects he is well treated, has two large 
and very airy apartments, a small building fitted up 
as a pagoda, and a little garden shaded by peepul- 
trees, which he has planted very prettily with 
balsams and other flowers. Four of his own 
servants are aJlowfed to attend him, but tliey are 
always searched before they quit or return to 
the fort, and must be always there at night. He is 
a little, lively, irritable-looking man, dressed when 
I saw him in a dirty cotton mantle, with a broad 
red border, thrown carelessly over his head and 
shoulders. I was introduced to him by Colonel 
Alexander, and he received me courteously, observ¬ 
ing that he himself was a priest, and in token 
of his brotherly regard, plucking some of his 

prettiest flowers.‘. . He has now 

been, I believe, five years in prison, and seems 
likely to remain there during life, or till the death 
of his patron and tool, the Pcishwa, may lessen his 
power of doing mischief. He has often offered to 
give security to any amount for his good behaviour, 
and to become a warmer friend to the Company 
than he has ever been their enemy, but his appli¬ 
cations have been made in vain. He attribiues 
their failure to Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, who is, he says, ‘ his best friend and 
worst enemy,^ the faithful trustee of his estate, 
treating his children with parental kindness, and 
interesting himself, in the first instance, to save his 
life, but resolutely fixed on keeping him in prison, 
and urging the Supreme Court to distrust all his 
])rotestations. His life must now be dismally 
monotonous and wearisome. Though a Brahmin 
of high caste, so long a minister of state and 
the commander of armies, he can neither write nor 
read, and his whole amusement consists in the 
ceremony of his idolatry, his garden, and the gossip 
which his servants pick up for him in the town of 
Chtinar. Avarice seems at present his ruling 
l)assion. He is a very severe inspector of his 
weekly accounts, and one day set the w'hole 
garrison in an uproar about some ghee, which 
he accused his khansaman, or steward, of em¬ 
bezzling ; in short, he seems less interested with 
the favourable reports which he from time to time 
receives of his family than by the banking accounts 
by which they are accompanied. Much as he 
is said to have deserved his fate, as a murderer, an 
extortioner, and a grossly perjured man, I hope,” 
adds the good bishop, “ that I may be allowed to 
pity him.”* 

But from this period Trimbukjee Danglia passes 
out of Indian history. 

* '• Marratiseof a Journey,” &c., vol. I. 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 

OF THE BHEELS AND GONDS, ETC.—APA SAHIB AGAIN IN ARMS.—HIS FLIGHT. 


While the Peishwa was being conducted to his 
}5rison at Bithoor, Apa Sahib, the ex-Rajah of 
Nagpore, was safe with the Gonds, among the 
Mahadeo Hills, where he was harboured and con¬ 
cealed by that singular race, who have—unlike 
otlier natives of India—broad flat noses, thick lips, 
and not unfrequently woolly hair, like the people 
of Africa; yet they are supposed to be a portion of 
the aboriginal rac^ of the country, who, long before 
the irruption of the* Hindoo hordes, made great 
advances in civilisation ; and to this race, of which 
so little is known, are attributed the remains of 
many works of art, fortified buildings, and monu¬ 
ments, in every part of India; and thus the 
/Hindoos themselves refer the erection of vast 
temples, and the excavation of wonderfully carved 
caverns, to the vague period of the aboriginal 
kings. . 

General Briggs—who, when a captain, prosecuted 
with success the settlements of the Bheels in Caii- 
deish—in his lectures, assertsfhat this race must have 
entered India at a very remote period, occupying 
it—as mankind spread elsewhere in successive 
hordes—under different leaders; and one ])ortion, 
he conceives, must have preceded the other: 
“ because, in the first place, there always has been, 
and still continues, an inveterate hostility between 
two branches of the same race; and because the 
latter certainly occupied and cleared the land, and 
established principalities ; while the former mainly 
subsisted on the chase, and followed a much less 
civilised life.” 

The more barbarous tribes of India, supposed to 
be descendants of the aboriginal natives who fled 
from the plains before their Brahminical conquerors, 
are to be found among those two mountain ranges 
which are on both sides of the Nerbudda, and lie 
nearly parallel with its course—the Satpoora on the 
south, and the Vindhya on the north. Towards 
the east and west they form, at each extremity, a 
vast mountain barrier, all but impenetrable from 
jungles and primeval forests. Towards the western 
extremity, where these mountains separate Malwah 
from Candeish, the inhabitants are designated 
Bheels, who, according to Bishop Heber, were un¬ 
questionably the original inhabitants of Rajpootana, 
who had been driven to these fastnesses, and to 
a desperate mode of existence; but who, wherever 


they have come from, profess the religion of 
Brahma. This the Rajpoots themselves allow, by 
admitting in their traditional history that most of 
their principal cities and fortresses were founded by 
Bheel chiefs, *‘and conquered from them by the 
Children of the Sun.” * 

Professor Wilson states that the Bheels, and 
other hill-tribes, are constantly accused by Sanscait 
writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, of 
being addicted to the sanguinary worship of Aghori, 
which required human sacrifices, t 

The Bheels excite the horror of the high-class 
Hindoos by eating not only the flesh of buffaloes, 
but of cows, an abomination which places them 
only above the shoemakers, who feed on dead 
carcasses, and must dwell without the precincts of 
the villages. Sir John Malcolm divides the Bheels 
into three distinct classes. “ The first of these con¬ 
sists of a few who, from chance or ancient residence, 
have become dwellers in the villages on the plains 
—though usually near the hills—of which they are 
the watchmen, and incorporated as a portion of the 
community; the agricultural Bheels are those who 
have continued their peaceful avocations after, their 
leaders were destroyed, or forced by invaders to 
become freebooters; while the wild, or mountain 
Bheels, comprise all that portion of the tribe who, 
preferring savage freedom to order and industry, 
have lived by lawless plunder.” X 

The Bheels, though prompt enough to shed 
blood, without the smallest scruple, in the way of 
regular feud or foray, are neither vindictive nor 
inhospitable; and thus British officers have fre¬ 
quently fished and hunted safely in their country, 
and without other guide or escort than these poor 
mountaineers have themselves furnished cheerfully 
for a bottle of brandy. At all times formidable, the 
Bheels became the terror of Central India under 
Nadir Sing. Their chiefs exercised absolute ppwer, 
and their orders to commit the most atrocious 
crimes were rigidly executed; but on the banish¬ 
ment of Nadir Sing for a murder of more, than 
ordinary cruelty, his son, who had been carefully 
educated at the head-quarters of Sir John Malcolm, 
on succeeding to his authority established such 

* “ N’.arrative of .-i Journey," &c, 

+ ‘'Asiatic Researches," vol. avH, 

J Memoir of Central India.” 
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order, that there was soon after no part of the 
country where life and property were safer than 
among the once-dreaded Bheels. 

Bishop Heber describes their district as being 
like what “ Rob Roy’s country was in the last 
century, but adds that these poor Bheels are far 
less formidable enemies than the old MacGregors.” 
This ancient race are expert in the use of the bow, 
and have a curious mode of shooting from the long 
grass, among which they lie concealed, holding the 
bow with their feet. Besides their prey on the 
earth and in the air, they use the bow and arrow 
against fish in the rivers, and shoot them with great 


to his camp, where their slirill calls from one to 
another weic heard all night. 

The name of Bheel is now no longer confined to 
the original race, but, in consettuence of their inter¬ 
marriages, and the adoption of many of their usages 
and modes of life by other classes of the com¬ 
munity, is applied to all plunderers dwelling in the 
mountains, and in the woody parts of Western 
India. During a period when we ceased to inter¬ 
fere with them, the Bheels of the jdains lost the 
little civilisation they had attained, and joined 
those of the same race in the mountains in their 
depredations; but, in the suppression of these, 



VIEW OF THE TIIAKOUR'S CASTLE AT TINTONI, IN THE BHEEL COUNTRY. 


dexterity. Their bows are formed of si)lit bamboo; 
the arrows are of the same, with a barbed iron 
head. Tliose used against fish have a long line 
attached to them, exactly on the principle of the 
harpoon. As Heber advanced into the country 
infested by the Bheels, he met caravans of Brin- 
jarries, a wandering race, who spend their whole 
lives in the conveyance of grain, escorted by armed 
Bheels, paid for the purpose. 

The bishop had a strong escort of Bheels, who 
led him safely through a most perilous country, 
abounding with ravines and lugged spots, over¬ 
grown with jungle (the most favourable of places 
for the spring of a tiger, or the poisoned arrows of 
an ambush; where, shortly before, a man had been 
carried off from an artillery-train on the march); 
but they conducted him across the rapid Mhyc, 
and on his arrival at Wasnud, acted as watchmen 


successful efforts were made by Captain (afterwards 
General) Briggs, our jiolitical agent in Gandeish, 
and by Sir John Malcolm, in Malwah, who raised a 
corps of Bheels, disciplined and commanded by 
Britisli officers and by their own chiefs; and 
before these robbers had been a month in the 
service,” says the latter, ** I .placed them as a guard 
over treasure, which had a surprising effect, both in 
elevating them in their own minds, and in those of 
other parts of the community.” 

Sir John did more; to inspire greater confidence, 
and exalt these bold and hardy men in their own 
estimation, he actually took, as his personal attend- 
j ants, some of the most desperate of the plundering 
I chiefs. Elsewhere, towards the eastern extremity 
I of the mountain ranges referred to, and where the 
ranges that separate Bengal-and Orissa from Berar 
attain their greatest height, are various ancient and 
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but still retaining tbeir primitive habits^ under thev^ 
indigenous chiefs. Some adhere to the 
Menou; but others there are who have no 
to the flesh of the cow and buffalo.. The _ _ 
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predatory racest sudi die Koles end Khandsi to 

whom we may have to refer at another period •, but' 

the Goods, who sheltered Apa Sahib, are hy.far 

the most numerous of these, and spread from the 

$ 
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soidhem and western limits of Behar into Berar, 
and away westward, along the^ valley of the 
V but the flercest Emilies of the race are 
' VasaterL. 

to Gondwana-(or 
ccmaprising 70,000 square 
va^ popuhirion, differing 
’ ■■aad-'religiwi from the Hindoos, 


are strongly and handsomely made, for Orientals; 
tlieir complexion varies from deep to light copper 
colour, and the expression of their^tcatures itows 
acuteness and resolution. They are stiU in 
the use of the bow and sling, and haiidl^"^l^ 
battle-axes. Agriculture is in a prospeJto^,.:jjap?^ 
dition among them, and they 
tillers of the soil as they are wiuriGliW^^;^W^PP 
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Their dress consists of a cloth bound round the 
middle, and hanging down like a short skirt; but 
their war costume is more elaborate. 

Though fierce, they are full of hospitality, and 
no stranger can appear in a Gond village without 
being invited to enter. A guest can never be ex¬ 
cluded, and he is treated as if he were one of the 
family; and even though known to be a murderer, 
his life is held sacred. In special cases, such as those 
connected with human sacrifice, there is periodically 
manifested among them a savage ferocity, exceeding 
that of the old American Indians ; and to this must 
be added the habit of pillage in most, and of 
drunkenness in all. “ At tlic season of periodical 
intoxication—the blowing of the maw flower, of 
which their favourite spirit is made—tlie country 
is literally covered with frantic and senseless 
groups of men. And though, usually, the .women 
share more sparingly in the Hquor-cup, they yet 
on public occasions partake in every form of 
social enjoyment—food, drink, extemporary song, 
recitations, and dancing, mingling freely and 
without shame with the other sex, both married 
and unmarried, in more than saturnalian licence 
and revelry, which often terminate in gross and 
nameless excesses, and, as the guests are armed, 
not unfrequently in sanguinary brawls.” ^ 

It was not until 1836 that the British authorities 
at Ganjam and Vizianagur first became aware that 
the Gonds were in the habit of offering up human 
sacrifices, and that victims were freely supplied to 
them by their neighbours'of the plains, from whom 
they purchased or kidnapped children. Many 
plans were proposed for the repression of this hor¬ 
rible custom, and some of our officers strove, but with 
only partial success, to reason the chiefs into the 
abandonment of human sacrifices; and in some 
instances the victims were rescued by our soldiers 
at the point of the bayonet, while some of the 
kidnappers that supplied this dreadful market were 
tried for the offence. 

One who had undertaken to furnish a victim, and 
had provided one, whom tlie authorities rescued, 
was compelled to substitute his own daughter, and 
the girl was barbarously sacrificed. Captain 
Maepherson, an energetic and humane officer, who 
resided in the Gond country, under the orders of 
the Supretne ’Government, displayed a singular 
ability and courage, in combating with this cruel 
practice by aHemate persuasion and force. Some 
of the chiefs seemed to have honestly conformed 
to his wishes; but othere temporised and deceived 
huii as occanon and the dreadiul saenhees 

went on in secret 

• Captain 


It was no sooner known that Apa Sahib had 
t^en refuge among this remarkable ^community, 
than he was joined by various Gond chiefs, as 
professed adherents of the Rajah of Berar, and by 
many wandering bands of Pindarees, Mahrattas, 
Arabs, and other omlaws, whom the course of 
events had cast forth to feed themselves by 
pillage and the sword. The whole strength of 
them amounted to 20,000 men, and these, breaking 
into parties of somewhere about 2,000 each, com¬ 
menced a furious war t)f outposts upon the Briti.sh 
detachments cantoned or encamped in different 
places. Apa’s chief protector among the Gonds 
was Chain Shah, who had usurped the rights of 
his nephew, chief of Harai, and by extending his 
authority over many districts, h*l his stronghold 
among the Mahadeo Hills, on,the east of the road 
between Hoshungabad and Nagpore. 

As no regular campaign could be begun at the 
season of the year when this remarkable muster 
took place, it was necessary to confine the depre¬ 
dations of Apa’s people to as narrow limits as 
possible, and also to prevent any general revolt in 
his favour; and for this double purpose, bodies of 
troops from Nagpore, Hoshungn^'ad, and Saugur, 
were posted in various parts of the Nerbudda 
Valley, adjacent to the hills. Despite this, a body 
of Arabs, descending from the head of the Tapti, 
boldly took possession of the town of Maisdi, near 
the source of the Puma, and situated in Gondwana. 
With orders to dislodge them, Captain Sparkes, with 
! two companies of the loth Bengal Native Infantry, 
but only 107 bayonets in all, on the i8th July, 
1818, pushed on from Hoshungabad to Baitool, 
a large fortified town in Gondwana, the whole of 
which country being a succession of the wildest' 
mountains, ravines, rivers, and jungles, was ad¬ 
mirably adapted for a desultory and protracted 
warfare. Stronger detachments followed him on 
the 20th; but Sparkes, an ardent and courageous 
officer, pushed on without waiting for them, and 
quickly encountered a body of horse, which 
retreated before him. Following rashly, he sud¬ 
denly found himself confronted by 2,000 cavalry, 
and 1,500 infantry. 

There was nothing for the little party of British 
and sepoys now but to fight and die where they 
stood. Captain Sparkes took up the first position 
that presented itself, at the edge of a tscvuic, and 
notwithstanding the extreme disparity ^ nailers, 
maintained his ground for some till he 

lost half his men, and had 
cartridge. He then displayed a. white flag, hut it 
was disregarded. Xnde^ & was . vaihi to hope for 
truce with, or quarter from, auch foes; and he had 
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to make up his mind to die sword in hand. He 
was shot dM while in the act of leading some* 
where about Sfty men to a charge, in the wild hope 
of cutting a passage through, or avenging those, 
who had fallen. 

The Arabs closed round them like a living 
flood, and every man of the party was hacked to 
pieces, save nine, who had been left in the rear to 
guard the baggage. In the strong country, east¬ 
ward of Nagpore, a powerful'chief openly declared 
for the deposed Apa, and^other jungle chiefs 
followed his example, but they were reduced to 
obedience, and punished by a detachment of our 
troops, under Major Wilson ; yet in the Baitool 
Valley the Arabs levied heavy contributions in the 
name o( Apa Sahft), and succeeded in destroying 
another detachment qf troops on outpost duty; and 
now the name of Apa was beginning to become 
as formidable as those of Cheetoo and Trimbukjee 
had been. 

To avert the consequences that were likely to 
ensue, a great reward was offered for his appre¬ 
hension, while troops were advanced simultaneously 
from Hoshungabad, Jubbulpore, Nagpore, and 
Jaulnah ; but the inclemency of the weather and | 
the wretched state of the roads retarded their pro¬ 
gress so much, that the enemy won new successes. 
Early in August they had gd.ined possession of the 
town of Moultee, by the connivance of the civil 
magistrates; and after capturing several other 
places, planted their colours within forty miles of 
Nagpore. 

Great alarm prevailed there, all the more so. that 
a conspiracy against the young rajah had been 
discovered; but the impediments to our troops on 
the march having been surmounted, the work of 
retaliation began. The disorderly hordes were 
driven from all their posts on the plain, were fol¬ 
lowed into the mountains, and made to pay dearly 
for all their aggressions; and before the close of 
the year, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Whittington Adams 
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had matured a plan for the invasion of thtf 
Mahadeo Hills,* and established posts of infantry 
Md cavalry round the whole district occupied by 
Chain Shah. 

4 j..In the month of February, 1819, Adams opened 
the campaign in a regular manner, and began to 
penetrate into the mountains from the Valley of the 
Nerbudda, advancing in three separate columns, 
from which parties were detach^ to penetia^te 
into every recess and place of refuge., Thus Chain 
Shah was soon taken prisoner, and the head¬ 
quarters of Apa Sahib were suddenly beaten up. 
At the head of a few well-mounted men, he 
anticipated the movement, by flying on the spur 
in the direction of A^erghur, where he hoped to 
find shelter and protection. A bold attempt was 
made to intercept him, but he dashed down a deep 
ravine, where in the darkness of the night our 
cavalry could not follow him, and ere long found 
himself before its gates. He must have been taken 
by the soldiers of Sir John Malcolm, had he not 
been admitted by the garrison of matchlock-men, 
who excluded, as we have elsewhere stated, Cheetoo 
the Pindaree, and left him to his miserable fate. 

In according this shelter, Jeswunt Rao Lar, the 
killedar, was actuated by friendship for Apa, whom 
he wished to save, and though in the service of 
Scindia, their ally, by his hatred of the British. 

But now, either because Jeswunt was personally 
afraid to harbour him, or because Apa expected 
soon to hear the din of the British cannon against 
Aseerghur, he fled again, in the safe disguise of 
a religious mendicant, to Boorhanpore, and from 
thence through Malwah to Gwalior. Yet Scindia 
was afraid to protect him, though well disposed to 
do so; and the deposed prince could find no shelter 
till he passed into the Punjaub, and was rescued in a 
friendly manner byRunjeet Sing, the Kingof Lahore. 

At a subsequent period, the Rajah of Jodporc, 
on becoming responsible for his peaceable conduct, 
was permitted to afford him an asylum. . 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 


PREPARATIONS A6AINST ASEERGHUR.—ITS SIEGE AND CAPTURE.—CLOSE OF THE WAR AND ITS 

RESULTS. ^ 


Aseerghur, known among our troops as 
Gibraltar of the East,” was now before them. The 
expectation that Apa Sahib might seek a shelter 
thtfe htuA eaHy occurred to the Governor-General; 


and Scindia, who,previous to the war,had engaged to 
yield it up to us for temporary occupation, was now, 
called upon to do so. He complied wth 

* ■ ‘ Mem. of Adams,'* £. /• A', journal, 1B37,: V 
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readiness, but sent to Jeswunt Kao Lar A 
message to hold out to the last, and Ihe 
time an order to Sir John Malcolm, ic^ aa 
authority to receive over the lortresfl, and then 
retired to Gwalior, to wait the issue of events. 
In consequence of Sciodia’s scheme, his hilledar, 
by artful evasions, spun out the time of handing 
over the fortress till Apa Sahib had actually been 
within its gatea and permitted to escape. By the 
former act—the latter event was unknown as yet— 
but Still more by his firing on our troops when in 
puxBi^ of Chectoo, it became evident that by dint 
of cannon-shot alone he would be induced to yield 
up the fortress; and then Sir John Malcolm and 
^ner^l Doveton were instructed to employ the 
troops under their command in reducing it. Ac¬ 
cordingly they marched to its vicinity, and took up 
their ground, the former on the north and the 
latter on the south of it, in the first days of March, 
1819, 

The stronghold consisted of an upper and lower 
fort, and of a partially-walled pettah to the west¬ 
ward. The upper fort crowned the summit of an 
isolated rock of the Satpoora range, fully 750 feet 
in height, and having an area measuring 1,100 
yards in extreme length by 600 in width. Within 
this area were two natural hollows or basins, which 
held water for the supply of the garrison. “ As we 
approached Asecrghur,” wrote an ofticer of the 
(Old) 15th Bengal Infantry', “it looked unin- 
vitingly down upon us, on a detached hill 700 feet 
in height, having at the foot of its walls a preci¬ 
pice of mural rock, varying from 80 to 120 feet in 
depth, unbroken, except in two places, to protect 
which all that native ingenuity could do was done. 
The fortress was garrisoned, too, by Arabs, who 
generally make a stubborn defence, and we all 
concluded that to plant the British flag on the 
frowning Jjj|itllements above us would prove no 
bloodless aichievement" 

The rock was so carefully scarped as to render 
access impossible, save at the two j)oints referred 
to, and the protections there were strong. The one 
to the north, the more difficult of the two, was 
defended by an outer rampart, containing fourcase- 
nuttesj with embrasures eighteen feel high and the 
same in thickness, and 190 feet in length, across 
the ^)|SroecJt, The other point, the easier and, 
consequent^, more used avenue, after ascending 
from the pettiA to the lower fort, which was 
defended by a rampart thirty feet high, flanked with 
towers, was continued bj' a steep flight of stone 
w traversed by five successive gateways, all of 
him as ma^ry. A^ the guns arming the 

went on tfx e fojtress were of the most 


Anotiribas calibre; and there was m particular, 
which carried a ball of 380 pounds w ffc ht , and was 
supposed by the natives to be capable'd' sending it 
to Boorhahpore, fourteen miles distant. Another, 
made of brass, was a i44-pounder. 

Active operations were commenced on the 18th 
of March. On the preceding night, at twelve o'clock, 
five companies of the 1st Royal Scots, under 
Captain George A. Wetherall, with the flank com¬ 
panies of H.M.'s 30th and fiytli, and the Madras 
Europeans, with fivd^ompanies of native in^iUry 
and a detachment of Sappers Ind Miners (all 
forming a portion of the Hyderabad division), the 
whole commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel I'homas 
Fraser, of the ist Royal Scots, began their march 
from Neembolah, seven miles fiom Aseeighur, to 
attack the pettah of that place, in conjunction 
with another party sent out from the division of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

By two on the morning of the i8th, the column 
was struggling up a stony nullah, the bed of a 
nearly dry river, and getting, unobserved, within 
500 yards of the walls, rushed at tlie gate with the 
greatest spirit, Fraser, with his Royal Scots, leading 
the way. Taken completely by surprise, the Arabs 
in the pettah, after firing a few rounds of grape, 
retired into the lower fort without makjng further 
opposition. The Royals then forced the gates, 
and in proceeding up the main street encoun¬ 
tered a picket of the enemy, who retired to the 
fort, firing into the head of the column as they 
did so. 

Major Charles MacLeod, H.E.I.C.S., Deputy 
Quartermaster-General, acted as guide on this 
occasion, and by his direction the leading files of 
the Royal Scots pursued the enemy close under the 
walls of the fortress, from whence an incessant fire 
of artillery and matchlocks blazed out on the dark 
morning sky, and a few ill-directed rockets were 
also discharged. 

“ The leading sections of the Royal Scots, which 
had pursued the enemy up-hill, were joined by one 
or two files of the 30th and 67th Regiments, the 
whole amounting to about twenty-five or thirty 
men; and as soon as the enemy ^w the small 
force before which they had so precij^ately fled, 
they immediately rallied and came dQ^' the hill, 
with augmented numbers, to attadc this but 
were repulsed by a spirited chige iridi ^e bjsgronet, 
which, with a few rounds of 
them to retreat within the 
were within fifty or sixty yA^dS 
men, leaving their chief, a soldier 

of the Royal Scots, and -8eves$l tA&x on: the, 
ground.^ The pettah was won, and wi^ trifling 
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loi»s to that regiment one soldi^ was killed, 
Major MA^^eod, ^ subaltern, and eleven soldiers 
were wounded. The remainder of the column was 
wid)out a casualty, the men being protected from 
the enemy’s fire by the houses in which they, had 
**taken shelter,* 

The assaulting party maintained its post in the 
town tin nightfall, when it was relieved by fresh 
troops, and the five Scots companies marched back 
to their tents at Neembolah, but Colonel Fraser 
remained in the pettah to command the troops. 
He ordered some houses between it and ,the fort to 
be occupied. This proximity excited the alarm of 
the enemy, who, on the evening of the 19th, made 
a dash at the post and were beaten back, but not 1 
before they had succeeded in setting some of 
the houses on fire. • 

A battery to bombard the fort having now been 
throAvn up within the town, by the 20th its wall 
was breached; and on that the enemy made another 
ferocious sally, and so sudden was their rush along 
the main street, that many of our officers were still 
in the houses, past which the yelling Arabs ran, in 
their headlong career, with sabre and matchlock. 
Though thrown into disorder at first, the troops 
soon drove them back; but Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser fell in the act of leading on his men. A 
ball pierced his head. His remains were sent to 
Neembolah, and buried there with military honours. 

On the 21 St of March, the five companies of the 
Royal Scots were again on duty in the pettah. 
That day, a magazine in rear of the breaching 
battery, containing 130 barrels of powder, exploded, 
killing a native officer and thirty-four sepoys, and 
wounding another native officer and sixty-five 
rank and file. Immediately on this taking place, 
the^Arabs were seen rushing down the hill to profit 
by the confusion; but the battery re-commenced 
its fire, and they were deterred from coming on. 
On the 30th, the lower fort was taken possession 
of by Sir John Malcolm, and on the 31st, General 
Watson arrived from Saugur, with a brigade; and as 
our batteries were pressed closer to the fort, the 
troops suffered much from the enemy’s matchlocks 
and wall-pieces,- till opposed by some selected 
maiksrnea 

By the and of April the ammunition was so much, 
expend!^' General Malcolm offered a reward 
ev«y 'Cimnon-balI that was brought him, and 
'^Madras camp-followe^ madly risked 
off those that at the foot of 
7th, these were' crambling fast 
Next morning, all our batteries 
kti^ > 4 ^ an' roar of guns and mortars 

< 1 .. ^ ^ Office Records, ist Royals.” 


from dawn till, eight a.m., when orders cme 1 ^'/. 
suspend firing; and all that followed x$ thod iflatedt 
by one who was present (for the killedar, 
the fate of his comrade at Talnere, hsul 
for a parley):— 

“About eleven o'clock p.m. of the 8th, the SfiH ; 
battalion of the 15th Regiment was ordered to 
march, and join H.M. 67th Regiment at a point 
near the pettah. At four a.m. of the 9th, wc under¬ 
stood that the fort would be surrendered, and ftt 
five, we learned that the garrison was marching out 
with their arms. Shortly afterwards, the British 
flag was hoisted on the western tower, under- a 
royal salute from all our batteries, quite deafening. 

I was ordered up with' our Right (company)’Grei&- 
diers to take duty at the upper gates, from whence 
I had a fine view of a scene of some solemnity^ 
General Doyeton receiving the submission of 
the killedar, Jeswunt Rao Lar, and his garrison. 
A .square was formed by Sir John Malcolm’s divi¬ 
sion, within which our late opponents passed in 
bodies of varying numbers, each conducted by its 
respective sirdir. As one group arrived before the 
general, it halted, grounded its matchlocks, and 
the men were then told they might keep their 
shields and daggers, that private property would 
be respected, and subsistence and a secure escort 
furnished. The surrendering party salaamed, and 
marched off to make way for another body, which 
performed the same ceremony. The whole number 
of those that filed through the square amounted to 
1,300. The Arab will resist to death any attempt 
to tear his arms from him, but he will quietly 
ground them, as the consequence of a. formal 
capitulation. His dagger he considers invaluable : 
it is handed down as an heirloom from father to 
son. The loss of the enemy during the siege was 
120 killed and wounded; while we had eleven 
European officers, four native officers, and 308 
non-commissioned and rank and file killed and 
wounded.Troops from the three presi¬ 

dencies were collected at Aseerghur, against which 
we brought 100 pieces of ordnance. Within the 
lower and upper fort we found, altogether, 119 
pieces of ordnance.” • Among these w^e the two 
great guns already referred to. 

The writer mentions that the chief luxury of the 
troops during the hot April, under the sun of the 
Deccan, was the delicious grape o^ Boorhanpore, 
The fortress, with a small surrounding tract 
jungle, has been retained by the British ever bib<^; 
though, according to agreement, they were 
entitled to temporary occupation of it} but, , 

from not finding Apa Sahib within its wfiUs*— 

♦ “Some Account of the 15th B. N. I." 
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Sir John MaJcolm was confident he should do—a 
somewhat unexpected discovery rendered our ntfver 
parting with it necessary. 

It was known that Bajee Rao, the now captive 
Peishwa, "had deposited valuable jewels in Aseer- 
ghur. Jeswunt Rao on being ordered to 
produce them, declared that they had been re¬ 
turned. This was disbelieved, on which he offered 
to show the receipt of the Peishwa for them. This 
tiocumenb an officer who was present discovered 
to be in the handwriting of Scindia. On this, 
Jeswunt Rao Iat betrayed such manifest confusion, 
that the casket from which he drew it was seized, 
and its contents inspected; and the pretended re¬ 
ceipt, '^hidt he probably supposed they were unable 
*to re^, proved to be Scindia's distinct orders to the 
killedar to obey all commands he might receive from 
the Peishwa, and to refuse to deliver^up the fort to 
the British. When Scindia was charged with this 
double dealing, he did not in any way venture to 
deny it, but attempted a lame species of apology, to 
the effect that any messages sent to the killedar 
were mere matters of couise, as it was well-known 
that that officer “ would only do what was pleasing 
to himself r’ 

Further, to give some colouring to this explana¬ 
tion, he admitted having invited the Peishwa to 
Gwalior, merely because the cordon of our troops 
rendered it impossible for him to go there; but 
perhaps his best justification of all this double- 
dealing was his candid remark: “How natural it was 
for a man, seeing a friend struggling in the water 
and crying for help, to stretch out the hand and 
speak words of comfort, though aware that he could 
give him no assistance.’* 

In consequence of this, we retained Aseerghiir, 
which has always been considered a place of high 
• importance, in a military point of view, as it com¬ 
mands one of the great passes of the Deccan into 
Hindostan; and by its possession we were fully 
enabled to restrain the excesses of the Bhecls 
among the adjacent mountains. When taken in 
the campaigns of Wellesley and Lake, it had been 
unwisely restored to Scindia, though, in addition to 
its other advantages, it was well situated as a great 
deptt 

While these events had been in progress at 
Aseei;g^ury lihe Gonds had been severely chastised; 
and, after his capture, the chief, Chain Shah, was 
deposed, and placed a prisoner in the Company's 
fortress of Chanda, where be died in 1820. As the 
best means of protecting the counuy on the 
N^budda, part of his tcrri|tqries were seized by the 
Company, and some fotfe" and new posts were 
permanently occupied by troops, who levied a tax 


[18x9. 

on all pilgrims bound to thf shrine of the Mahadeo 
'Temple, and in all the passes that led to it. This 
had formerly been a source of revenue to the Gond 
chiefs, and it ffuctuated according to the pressure 
that could be brought to bear upon the pilgrims. 

The British now fixed it at a regular rate, and* 
divided the money among the chiefs; and the 
permanent occupation of the district led to a vast 
improvement among its savage denizens. The 
capture of Aseerghiir was the closing operation of 
the Pindaree-Mahratta war, during which there 
occurred g remarkable number of sieges, of forced 
marches by day and night, with every toil and pri¬ 
vation to the troops, to which were added the 
terror of a new and dreadful enemy—the cholera. 
We had captured more than thirty hill fortresses, 
with most defective engineering appliances; and so 
deficient was the army in artillery and engineer 
officers, that there was never enough of them to 
afford any relief when employed in the same siege. 
Hence, at Aseerghiir, the officers of the Madras 
Anillen/, as we are told by Lieutenant Edward 
Lake, of the Engineers, lived night and day in the 
batteries.* 

One of the great results of this war was, as 
Princep states, “ the complete deliverance of a 
portion of Hindostan and of the Deccan, com¬ 
prehending a space of nearly forty geographical 
degrees, from the most destructive form of mifitary 
insolence.” 

The military preparations made by the Marquis 
of Hastings for the struggle may seem too great for 
the occasion, wliich was the suppression of a vast 
number of well-armed, reckless, and predatory 
military hordes, who, though mustering by tens of. 
thousands, would neverventure ononepitched battle; 
but to achieve the end in view, there was a great 
extent of hostile territory to cover, and, as we have 
shown, many forts, mosdy garrisoned by resolute 
Arabs, to reduce. The Pindarees, though restless 
and destnictive, were by no means formidable 
alone; but if well supported, might, as a nucleus, 
have become dangerous indeed. As it was, three 
of the Mahratta powers took the field against us; 
had he not been anticipated and checkmated in his 
movements by the sudden and judicious advance of 
Jvord Hastings, Scindia too would have drawn the 
sword; but by the powerful armies brought finth, 
the chiefs of the confederation were overawed, 
compelled to consult their own safety, aAd one 
by one were beaten in detail 

“ The total annihilation of the Findarces,” says 
Princep, “and of other predatory associarions, would 
alone have been sufficient for the purpose; but the 
* Joamals of the Sieges of the Madns Amy," 1825. 
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finishing hand has been put to that useful and' 
necessary work, by ercctmg a barrier against all 
manner of'usurpation from henceforward, whether 
by mere adventurers and ^Idiers of fortune, or by 
one legitimate chief upon his less powerful neigh¬ 
bour. A solid and permanent fonn of government, 
good or bad, will have been set over this vast 
space, which, for half a century, has been the area 
of continued anarchy and devastation; such a 


like to that which has just been rabverted. 'Hwfi; 
first step will have been secured by the univerf^, 
establishment of regular “authority, and 
mealhires adopted for the maintenance of 
and tranciuillity in every quarter. For thus 
those under whose administration this advance 
has been effected will, at any rate, have a claim], 
upon the lasting gratitude of the human race.”* 

To Sir John Malcolm finally fell the arduous- 



VIEW OF THE CAVERN OK TJRTHANKARS, NEAR GWALIOR. 


government as will secure its subjects, at least, from 
all external violence; and the example of the 
territory occupied by the Bundela chiefs and by the 
Sikhs, to say nothing of the Mysore dominions, is 
abundantly sufficient to show that this alone will 
ensure the revival of agriculture and commerce, and 
restore the ^t to a condition olf high, if not com- 
pletcj prosperity. The first step is always the most 
difitcuU .to take. Give but the irapalse requisite to 
set the mchine of improvement once in motion, 
and iis om progressive power and tendency will, of 
itself, effect .the rest, unless counteracted by the 
active opposition of unthrifty military despotism, 


task of achieving all this in much of Central 
India. 

Up to the time of this Pindaree-Mahratta war,' 
the non-interference system had been substituted 
for vigorous policy, in what a writer describes as 
the vain and selfish expectation that we might 
increase our own security by leaving the native 
states to waste themselves by p#fying upon eadi 
other; thus we had permitted a general anarchy to 
prevail, and could not be roused to a sense of the 
true position we were called upon to maintau^ till 
we began to count the cost, and discovered th^ in 

* Princep's “.Vairativeof British Indiai^ iSao, 
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order to exclude the growing aoeichy 
Own bouadaties,* we were incumng as 
moni e^nse than if we boldly drew the U> 
suppress it, and by war enforced peace, ^^vd 
Hastings, by his judicious muster of great forces', 
showed Britain's actual power in India, and from 
that period her Government was recognised as the 
umphe in all quarrels between native states of 
sovereign rank, and hence an appeal to her • de¬ 
cision began to replace the invariable recourse to 
arms. 

No grand battle was fought in this singular 
Pindaree-Mahratta war; yet great was the revo¬ 
lution effected, and many were the instances in 
which the superiority of British skill and courage 
Was /toade manifest, and also, how greatly the 
capacity of that combined action which perfect 
dwe^ine ogives, is superior to the bravest, but 
desultory, efforts of irregular troops. Holkar, once 
80 formidable in arms as to be able to defy our 
I>ower, was left in possession of little more than 
half his original possessions, and these so tram¬ 
melled and dismembered as to be incapable of 
acting in concert; Scindia so crushed and crippled, 
that he could no longer even countenance those to 
whom he had once proffered armed support; Apa 
of Na^rc deposed, deprived of half his territories, 
a fugidve while another occupied his throne; the 
last the Peishwas abolished, a jiensioner on our 
bounty, and his once warlike country made an 
.integral part of British India, In other places we 
Iiad made many accessions, and many alliances 
aS valuable as territory worn Among the latter 
were the treaties formed with the Rajahs of Jodpore, 
Jcypore, Jesselmer, and Bicaneer, and with the 
lesser chiefe otDungerpore, Pertabghur, Banswara, 
Siioki, Krishnaghur, Kerauli, Bundi, and Kotah. 
With all of these we contracted formal engage¬ 
ments, on the general basis of subordinate co¬ 
operation and acknowledged supremacy, thus 
carrying out the whole scheme of policy originated 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. 

In the achievement of this great end, Colonel 
Valfugne Blacker states that the number of British 
officoirs; killed and wounded amounted to 134, and 
the ranks to 3,042; while the 

series lasted from the 5th of Novem¬ 

ber, xSty, ,13th of May, 1819 * 

'Hus vkst extension of territory and influence 
was t^ot .citmtenqibtod when Ixrd Hastings first 
to<^ die Jfieki for die suppression of what was 
simi^ known as.th6 pftdaiqry system; for when 
. e. of .the BxlUsh Army in India.” 


:id%;^^ee8 were expelled, or driven bade to 
di^ir dd haunts, the recovered territories were not 
tetained as lawful congests, but restored to those 
to whom they original^ belonged. So far as the 
Mahratta princes were concerned, by their secret 
treacheries and open hostilities, they drew the war 
upon themselves, and courted their own ruin; and 
after having to fight them as we did at Koriegaum, 
the Seetabuldee Hills, and Maheidpore, no alterna¬ 
tive was left us but to break up their confederation 
and crush their power for ever. Though humiliated, 
both Scindia and Holkar, by the tranquillity en¬ 
forced in their territories, gained more in revenue 
than they drew before those territories were 
curtailed; and concerning the indirect advantages 
secured to the former, Sir John* Malcolnij when 
contrasting Central India in* 1817 and i8zi, 
says “ The saving in actual expenditure, from 
reductions alone, cannot be less than twenty lacs of 
rupees per annum ; and it is difficult to calculate 
the amount of money and tranquillity gained by fhe 
extinction of men such as Bapoo Scindia and 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao, and other leaders who com¬ 
manded those bodies of his army which were at 
once the most useless and expensive. In 1817, 
there was not one district belonging to Scindia in 
Central India that was not, more or less, in a 
disturbed state; in 1821 there existed not one 
enemy to the public peace. The progress of 
improvement in his territories differs in every part; 
but it is general.’** 

After the fall of Aseerghur, the armies oAengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, returned to their several 
stations throughout these three presidencies; and 
all those vast regions which had been traversed in 
every direction by such masses of armed men, by 
British and native troops, in pursuit of the 
Mahiattas of the Peishwa, Holkar, Scindia, and 
Nagpore, of Arabs, Patans, Pindarees, and Gonds, 
became quieter and happier than they had ever 
been since India was inhabited by die human race. 
For more than thirty years previous, the province 
of Malwah and the whole of Central India had beeq 
pillaged, oppressed, and devastated by the Mahrattas 
of every tribe, by Pindarees, and the Rajpbct 
princes; these different powers acted sometimes 
in concert, but more frequently agamst-eack ofiiftrj 
but all were alike cruel and rapacaods, in cdixyiiig 
off spoil and women; and no powof tmi'^ 
Britain could save the oppressed 
people, whose greatest calamity ywtf 
change of masters. ' 

• Malcolm’! « CeiuM 







THi. RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

BRITISH RULE IN CENTRAL INDIA.—THE KANDYAN WAR AND CONQUEST OF 


To the great Sir John Malcolm, who had so ably 
assisted “in subduing the sanguinary anarchists,” 
and expelling the Pindarees, the Governor-General 
assigned the difficult task of jrestoring order out of 
the chaos which had been produced by the long 
. years of war and pillage. He was appointed to the 
civil and military command of Malwah, which had 
suffered more than any other part of India, and the 
soil of which is extremely fertile, producing cotton, 
opium, sugar, Indigo, and tobacco, together with 
rich pasture for numerous flocks and herds. Like 
Bengal, and some other provinces, Malwah has two 
harvests, and the whole soil is well watered by 
affluents of the Ganges. Of this noble district. Sir 
John Malcolm wrote in terms more flattering than 
of those of Scindia. 

“ The revenues of Holkar from his possessions in 
Malwah and Nemaur were, in 1817,441,679 rupees 
(;^44 ,i 67) ; in 1819-20, they were 1,696,183 
rupees (jCi 6 % 6 iS)\ The expenses of the collec¬ 
tion were, four years ago, from thirty-five to forty 
per cent.; they do not ‘now exceed fifteen per 
cent ; there being, in fact, hardly any sebundy^ or 
revenue corps, kept up. The proximity of 
British troops, with the knowledge of the support 
and protection which that Government affords to 
the Holkar territories, has hitherto continued to 
'preserve them in tranquillity." 

Such were the indirect advantages which accrued 
to our old enemy by our interference in the affairs 
of CChtral India. Prior to the appointment of 
Malcolm, the land was full of ruined or deserted 
villages; the ferocious tigers of the jungles possessed 
the whole country, and fought with the famished 
inhabitants returning to their fields and roofless 
homes. In Malwah alone, out of 3,701 villages, 
only *,038 were inhabited; 1,663 were “without 
lampwhoHy deserted; but under Malcolm's 
rule they were speedily restored and re-peopled, 
And in less than five years from the time when our 
pcOQ^g/upsonod the district, he boasted, with honest 
pdd^ h^wah in particular, and Central India 
^. g l^^ ^ . wcre &st progressing in population and 
It may be asserted," says he, “ that 
few examples where a change in the 
i^dcm of a country been attended 
of increased happiness to its 

__which was eflected within four 

ye^' m India ; and it is plea^g to think 




that, with the exception of suppres^x^ E 
robbery peace was restored, and has WAcrtd 
maintained without one musket being firedt^ ' ^ ' v 

So Idig had the hapless people been 
to turbulence and arbitrary rule, that, on 
British troops among them, they were hatuni^&^"^ 
inspired by doubt and alarm, and a fear of 
and insult. But these emotions soon passed EWdy^ 
when the strict discipline and gentle bearfegof tike 
troops became apparent, and they were wdcoined 
everywhere as friends and protectors; while for the 
general organisation of the country, well-educated 
and intelligent British officials were sent to all 
parts of it, with the happiest results. 

“ These agents, within their respective* circles, 
have not only by their dirc^ intercourse with all 
classes established great influence, but spread a 
knowledge of our character and intentions, which 
has increased respect and confidence; and (hey 
have almost in all cases succeeded, byarbitratxdnof 
differences and the settlement of local disputes, in 
preserving the peace of the countxy without troeps. 
The most exact observance of certain principles is 
required from these officers, and their line is very 
carefully and distinctly prescribed. The object has 
been to escape eveiy interference with the internal 
administration of the country beyond what the 
preservation of the public peace demanded.” * 
Elsewhere, the people were conscious of die 
happiness that became their lot the conqut^'^ 
the Mahrattas and the extirpation of the.rtrtdng 
Pindarees. Bishop Heber tells us that, in ^824, he 
overheard some villagers, who were comparing the 
peaceful times of British rule with those when 
Ameer Khan and Scindia, with thmr mounted 
spearmen, “ spoiled all the land, smote the people, 
and burned all the cities through Mewar and ■ 
Marwar, till thou congest unto the salt wilderness." 
He also heard them expatiate exultingly on the 
cheapness of grain; “ and, *when such have been 
the effects of Briti^ supremacy," adds ffie good 
Bishop of Calcutta, “whowill refuse to 
continuance of our empire?" t 
The Puar States of Dhar arfJ DewaaB'^-i?^ 
former 400 miles in extent, and the latter a^^|^ 
vince of Malwah, which had suffered flO: 
from depredations of the Loandies a8 ;t 0 < 


• '• Memoir of Central India.” 
t Narrative of a Journey throu^b the Vpper 


■ V:' 

» 
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dcpopulatedrr^omtneQced a new career of lu 
unktu»im pro^^ty when that war tenmaai 
whiciMm, iayt Malcolm, “not axi attach upon 
a s^e, or upon a body of men, but upon a 
It was order contending against anarchy. . . . , 
The victory gained was slight, comparatively 
speaking, over anmes to what it was over mind. 
The universal distress which a series of revolutions 
must eyer generate, bad gone its circle, and^eached 
all ranks and classes. The most barbarous of those 
who subsisted on plunder had found that a con¬ 
dition of continued uncertainty and alarm could 
not be one of enjoyment.” 

AU that Scindia lost by the war was, principally, 
the^fortress of Aseerghur, as all the provinces 
taken from him by the Pindarees were restored 
by us; and the wilder portion of his territories 
became prosperous immediately after his useless 
and marauding army was broken up. British 
bayone^ at Maheidpore, had scattered for ever the 
overgrown army of Holkar, whose battalions were 
not re-embodied, and he was left with but 200 
men to guard his palace. A few light guns, and 
3,000 horse, sufficed for the police duties of his 
dominions. 

In Malwah, within three years, Indore arose from 
its desolation, and became a populous and flourish¬ 
ing capital. Everywhere new villages sprang up; 
lands were drained and tilled; forests, long aban¬ 
doned to the tiger and other wild animals, or 
deemed impenetrable, were cleared, and the timber 
sold with profit. In addition to the Bheels and 
Goods, the Grassias, who held all the hill forts, and 
the Sondwarrees, were speedily suppressed. It is 
recorded that, when our armies first entered Central 
India, the country along the banks of the Ner- 
budda, and in the Vindhya Mountains, which run 
from Behar to Goojerat, was not safe even for 
troops to pass; and, till the end of 1818, when 
a British force was first cantoned at Mhow, the 
banditti of the hills continued their depredations. 
But .Malcolm proceeded resolutely and perse- 
veringly; and ultimately, industry, prosperity, and 
good order, were introduced,- frotn the territories of 
Bhop 4 to those of Goojerat on the right bank of 
the and from Hindia to Burwannee on the 

with the Guicowar, andbyarrange- 
moits made; With some minor princes, a continuous 
and umntemipted dominion was obtained from 
Bombay to Cidcotta, .and fropi Madras to Bombay, 
thus c^pletmg the eommuoication between the 
throe ifeWenaea* . 

In sfiip, Mr? Mountstuert^lphinstone, who had 
• Ccaw wt nWriivrV Opmtioos'of the Brit. Arnijr," 1817-19. 


Cdptinued to act as commissioner at Calcutta, be- 
ciune Governor of Bombay, on the resignation of 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bait., who died three years after. 
On leaving Poonah, Mr. Elphinstone sent to the 
Supreme Government at Calcutta a comprehensive 
report on the affairs of that district, relating all he 
had done for the establishment of good order, and 
suggesting much that there yet remained to do. 
He also drew a contrast between the condition of 
the people under the present rule of the Company 
and that which they had endured under their 
Peishwas. 

“ No servant of that Company,” says a writer 
on India, “ no Governor or Governor-General 
that had yet visited the shores of India, was so well' 
qualified as Mr. Elphinstone to goverii the natives, or 
so full of truly liberal and lofty principles of govern¬ 
ment. He went to India a stripling, and he never once 
quitted the country (except to go into Afghanistan) 
for the long space of thirty years, during the whole 
of which time he had been constantly and successfully 
employed, either in public business or in adding to 
his store of knowledge. Nor was there, we believe, 
in all that time, a single individual that approached 
him, native or European, but was impressed with 
a sense of his humanity, generosity, and most 
manly honesty and integrity.” 

The veteran Marquis of Hastings made little 
money by the great offices he enjoyed in India, as 
Governor-General and Commander-in-chief, as lie 
spent the emoluments in support of their dignity, and 
in the reward of merit wherever he found it, especially 

in those whose circumstances were straitened; 

'« 

but, as some acknowledgment for the fortunate 
climax of the late war, the Directors of the Com¬ 
pany voted him ;^6o,ooo to purchase an estate; 
and he it was who influenced the Home Govern¬ 
ment in procuring the extension of the Order of the 
Bath to the officers of their service, who had hitherto 
been excluded from it Before even the conclusion 
of the war, fifteen of their most distinguished had 
received the Cross of Knight-Commander. The 
first, then, as we have stated, was the veteran David 
Ochterlony, who had been more than forty years in 
India, and had served under Colonel Pearse, Sir 
Eyre Coote, and the gallant Popham. 

It was in the camp at Terwah that the marquis 
had the pleasure of investing Sir David, wx& his 
own hand, on the 20th March, 18x8, when he 
said:— * , ■ 

“ Sir David Ochterlony, you have obtiterated a 
distinction painful for the officers of the Hpnouxable 
Company, and you have opened the doots for your 
brothers in arms to a reward which theii rec^t 
display of exalted spirit and invincible intrepidity 






THflE VEPA^ OF CEYION, 


show, could opt be more deservedly eiteaded occu^ned by the Vedas in whld^ opr «o0Ojponca^ 
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the ofBcew pf any army on earth. 


was scarcely discernible; but ro 


ilv. ib 

'Die marquis was always kind and considerate to Supposed, in i8oo, that the Bdfiinesi^l^ t 
the native army, and he knew well how to flatter formed 12,000 square miles, in a broad behrdfld''^ 
. the self-esteem of the sepoys. When he took the that the dominions of the King of Kandy; ' 
field against the Mahrattas, a report reached some were included within that belt, covered the 
of his staff that assassins had been hired by those number of square miles. 

powers for his destruction, and as they feared that The island was thus pretty nearly divided beCi^en 

such people might gain admittance to his tent at us and this potentate; and it soon became evident 
night through the negligence or, it might be, the that a kingdom within a kingdom—a wild district 
treachery of his native guards, European patrols occupied by barbarians, entirely surrounded by 
were established round it. civilised Europeans—could not be permitted 'te 

These were heard by the marquis, and on exist; hence, from the day we drove out the Dutch, 
learning the cause of them, he ordered their discon- and occupied the coasts and the great belt betweei^ 
tinuance; and, assembling the native company on it and the hills, the absorption of the li^ndyaa 
duty as his guard, he tpld them that he had done so, dominion into ours became an inevitable necessity, 
adding, that his trust in //lem was implicit, that no- The influence of the Dutch had died rapidly, and 
w'here could he consider himself safer than with at the present time their number is under 1,000; 
them around him. His lordship might, and pro- and, with the exception of a few families, they have 
bably did after this, retire to rest with a firm con- been reduced to indigence since we captured 
viction, that the hearts and watchful eyes not Ceylon. 

only of the little band to whom he had addressed “Kandy," in the native language, means a 
himself, but also of those of their comrades at mountain, and the term “ Kandyan country,” in a 


large, would be devoted to him. 


physical sense, is synonymous with highlands. As 


During his tenor of office, he did not send so the heart of the island is mountainous and very 
miny embassies as the Eail of Minto had done ; w'oody, and every way inaccessible, the Kandyans, 
yet he dispatched, as envoy to Cochin China and who were very ingenious in their mode of stockading 
Siam, Mr. John Crawford, a learned Scottish the passes, had been able to defend their country 
medical man, formerly an assistant-surgeon of the for nearly three hundred years against Portuguese, 
Bengal army; and though,like picceding missions, Dutch, and all other invaders. The king was a 
it produced little commercial good, the results were despotic sovereign; the lives and property of his 
some able and rare volumes of travels, which added subjects were totally at his disposal; and the 
gyatly to our knowledge of those remote parts of leading features of the government seem'to have 


Asia. 


been the preservation of power by the exercise of 


We have related how, in the close of the cruelty. After the departure of the Dutch, the 
eighteenth century, we had dispossessed the Dutch difficulties of invading the Kandyans were as great 
of all their maritime settlements m Ceylon. There as ever—even greater; for by that time tb^ bad 
is a part of that wonderfully fertile isle occupied by attained a knowledge of gunpowder, were armed 
a somewhat savage race, named the Vedas, who with excellent muskets, and were more fierce and 
lived in a fi«e and independent state in the in- hardy than the natives of continental India.' 
accessible mountains and forests of Bintan, behind Quarrels, always attended with bloodshed, were 
Baticolo. They seek their food in those deep of constant recurrence between our people and the 
jungles where the elephants abound, with buffaloes, Kandyans, till the death of the king gave rise to a 
wild hogs, elks, and antelopes, and they cautiously disputed succession, when some of the adigars, or 
avoid all connection with ite rest of the islanders, chiefs, courted the intervention of Britain. The 
except for die purpose of bartering, with those who spring of 1802 saw a new monarch on the throne, 
dwell on the border of their forests, ivory, deer- and he instantly made preparations for war. Every 
skin, dried flwh, and honey, for salt, arrows, cloth, man capable of bearing arms was ordered to be in 
and e jMr Other articles. They are a robust and readiness to take the field, and a party of coast 
hard/xf^ courageous and resolute,* but cruel and merchants, British subjects, who had gone ^ 
.treaimii0a 'I ^eir language is a dialect of the country to purchase areca-nuts, were savagniy^ 
Cin gai h j i i ijf''"notion they have of religion attacked and plundered. 
appresW 4 h|ll^lsa^^ Brahminism. On this, the Hon. Frederick North (soD 

portions of Ceylon than that of Guildford), then Governor of Ceylon, aea^ 5,<jx» 

" <rw. Gautte. troops to occupythe ni6uDtaincapital,a»dph|M upito 
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BriUm 4Uid of peaoe being instantly, pro- 
on the |Kith of this t^ty, made 
with an ambitions traitor, Macdowall marched from 
Kandy to the coast, leaving behind him' a garrison 
of 700 Malays and 300 Europeans in the barbarous 
little capital (which even now consists of only two 
streets), together with a number of sick and wounded 
As no measures had been taken to secure 


men. 


them provisions or stores of any kind, starvation 
speedily stared them in the face; and to make 
matters worse, Major Davie, the officer in com¬ 
mand, was without military skill, and almost desti¬ 
tute of simple courage. 

Thus, in three months, the new king starved the 
troops out of Kandy. The Malays deserted, and 
with their arms joined the enemy m masse; our sick 
and wounded, 120 in mmibei^ were butchered as 
they lay in the hospital, incapable of resistance; 
while Davie, in seeking to make a retreat down 
country, instead of fighting his way through, madly 
capitulated in the jungles, and every man he had 
with him—save one corporal, who escaped by a 
miracle—was put to death by torture, beaten with 
clubs, or butchered with knives. Davie’s own 
life was spared, but he showed himself at head¬ 
quarters no more. He spent the remainder of it in 


BUKUllERS Ul- CLYLUN. 

the throne a king more favourably disposed to us. 
Major-General Macdowall and Colonel Barbut, who 
led them, penetrated the jungles, seized the town of 
Kandy, which stands embosomed in an amplii- 
theatre of rocky hills, densely wooded to their very 
summits, and which they found deserted by its 
inhabitants. Macdowall crowned the pretender in 
the palace, with all the ceremonies used among the 
people, save the non-recognition of his rank by the 
adigors. But the general soon discovered that tlie 
newly-made king was totally without adherents in 
land, and that every night our sentinels and 
others were killed or wounded by the bullets of am¬ 
bushed marksmen, or cruelly butchered by savages, 
who crept upon them, knife in hand, unawares. 

'1& some instances detachments of our troops 
smue by pretended guides into secret am- 
and there utterly cut to pieces. Our 
llfr. North began to feel that we had 
and fighting race with means far 
fiom Ibr ensuring success, when a very i 

was made. The general was ; 
onfeced to to the coast the man whom he 

at in Kai^y, and to invest another 
Wjbo had tomo-iiEmerents, with the royal 
ntmt, on condition his ceding certain district? 





. Cai^'Ea%ri' 

*ii^'/.h^ld»"-|l^ ';•(«-.■ VOTV-ittitr^ 

^>t,|^J‘b&ui ‘of pass^e/to, 

Tima^lee; while ^^nsign Qran^ a veiy young, 
office^, 'wi& a hradful of invalids, defended his post 
btavdy/ahd at the last extremity was relieved by a 
detachment from Colombo. In short, “ wherever 
care had been taken of the commissariat, and 
wherever common sense and common British 
.courage were displayed, the Kandyans were foiled; 
but wherever our officers were insane enough to trust 
to a treaty or truce with them, torture and murder 
followed, and hardly a man escaped with life.” 

During the months of August and September, 
1802, the Kandyans, flushed with success and 
longing for more slaughter, issuing from their 
woody mountains, came pouring down towards 
Colombo, and after capturing several forts, and 
carrying havoc and slaughter wherever they went, 
halted within fifteen miles of that town ; but on the 
arrival of reinforcements from Bengal and the Cape 
of Good Hope, they fell back among their moun¬ 
tains and deep, gloomy forests. To punish this 
invasion, detachments of troops were sent into the 
Kandyan territory, with orders to lay it waste 
Wherever they went, and everywhere to destroy the 
houses, gardens, and stores. , 
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BUDDHIST PKIIlSTS OF CItrLON. 

Again, in 1804, war was carried into the heart 



of tliat mountain country by a detacliment under 
Captain Johnston, who published an account of its 
operations in London. He began his petty in¬ 
vasion without being properly supported, arid had 
to fight his way back to Trincomalee, with the loss 
of two officers and fourteen European soldiers, 
seven Malays, fifty-four Bengal sepoys, and a grwrt: 
number of coolies, who perished in the leafy 
ness. For months now the desultory war went ori^* 
and was conducted with considerable barbarity^ 
even on our side. Many were the villages given tip 
the flames, and large were the tracts of country that 
were devastated ; for our troops were infuriated by 
the fate of Davie’s detachment, and by alDthe 
details of the massacre; and instead of restrain¬ 
ing this sentiment, the officers are &ai<|^ have 
encouraged it. 

After they had once more invaded our territoiy, 
in 1805, and been driven back with loss from all 
the maritime districts, in the month of July, in 
that year, a more able governor than Mr. No^ 
came, in the person of the Hon. 

Maitland, a veteran officer, who had s^edlfl , 
Aberdour’s Scottish Light Horse during 
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Years’ War. At this crisis civil war haa We 
in the interior, and, for some years, ^ 
-employed their weapons on each 
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this intmal, Sir Thomas applied aJl lus tales]; 
ifndo the mischief done by his predecessor; and to I 
improve the condition of . cm: coast settlments. 
Sir James Mackintosh, the celebrated lawyer, states¬ 
man, and historian, when on his way home from 
Bombay (retiring from the office of Recorder), visited 
Ceylon in i8io, and in his diary he records his 
admiration of General Maitland's mode of ad¬ 
ministering the affairs of the island. “ By the 
cheerful decision of his character, and by his 
perfect knowledge of men, he has become univer¬ 
sally popular amidst severe retrenchments. In an 
island where there was in one year a deficit of 
;^70o,ooo, he has reduced the expenses to,the level 
of the*revenue; and with his small army of 5,000 
men, he has twice, in tlie same year, given effectual 
aid to the great government of Madras, which has 
an army of 70,000 men." 

^ Leaving the Kandyan mountaineers to waste 
their . strength on each other, he sought only— 
instead of attempts at conquest—to consolidate 
a system of government in the possessions we had 
acquired, to raise their value, and form laws suit¬ 
able to the Cingalese. 

In 1812, General (afterwards Sir Robert) Brown- 
rigg, Bart., G.C.B., and Colonel of the 9th 
Regiment, succeeded Sir Thomas Maitland as 
govemdr. Just about the time he landed, a war 
of a singularly revolting nature, in the interior, 
came to an end. It had been waged between the 
King of Kandy and his minister, a i)owcrful adigar. 
After nearly causing the prince to be assassinated, 
he was betrayed, taken prisoner, and, together with 
his nephew, beheaded, while six other adigars were 
impaled alive. Another nejdiew of the rebellious 
minister, named Eheglapola, having succeeded to 
his office in 1815, was suspected of renewing his 
uncle's designs upon the throne. An armed band 
was sent against him, and on being defeated, he 
Bed to one of our posts, and was transmitted to 
Colombo ; but all the members of his family, whom 
he had left in Kandy, were put to death by ihe 
king. Among these were his wife and children, 
and hisl^other and his brother’s wife. The males 
were beheaded, and the females, according to the 
of tlie countr)', were drowned, while all his 
adherents were impaled, or flogged nigh unto death, 
by thft i^iore of the lovely artificial lake on which 
Kandy is ^tuated, to gratify the vengeance of the 
bore the name of Raja Tri Wikrama 

Meanwhile, to the lonely Eheglapola was assigned 
a house near the fort of Colombo, with a pension 
ftotto Gehend BrownTigg.i Longing only for a dread-, 
fill revezige upon his .uncle, promising adherents 1 


and cooperation, he passionately urged again 
^gain upon the governor that he would agree to 
any terms if he were only lent some troops to aid 
him in the destruction of those at whose hand* his , 
family and friends had perished. Loth to meddle 
with such barbarians, General Brownrigg declined 
to afford him even an audience on the subject: the 
more so, as he was in daily expectation of hearing 
that the king was coming from his fastnesses to 
avenge the shelter given to a rebel; but matters 
were coming to a speedy issue. 

' I’idings came that ten cloth-merchants, who were 
I Cingalese, but British subjects, had been seized 
among the hills and taken to Kandy, where they 
were savagely mutilated, by having their noses, cars, 
and right arms cut off, by the express order of the 
j king. Seven of them expired on the spot; but 
the other three reached Colombo in a dreadful 
condition. 

In the November of the same year a small 
column of troops, organised for service in the 
hilly country, took the field, under Major Lionel 
Hook, of the 2nd Ceylon Regiment, a corps long 
before disbanded. Crossing the boundary river, he 
began his march on the nth of January, 1816, up 
country. At the passage of another stream the 
Kandyans attempted to dispute his progress ; but a 
few well-directed shots from a six-pound field-piece 
sent them flying in confusion. Proclamations in the 
Cingalese language were now distributed, setting 
forth tlie cause of hostility, and explaining that we 
made war to secure “the permanent tranquillity of 
our settlements, and in vindication of the honour 
of the British name; for the deliverance of tHb 
Kandyan people from their oppressors; in fine, for 
the submission of the Malabar dominion, which, 
during three generations, has tyrannised over the 
country.” 

In those expeditions against the Kandyans, our 
troops in the jungles often found, to their cost, how 
excellent a preservative against wet and damp were 
the giant leaves of the great talipot-tree of Ceylon, 
which imbibes no humidity, however much rain 
may fall upon it. Each of the enemy's musketeers 
were furnished with one talipot leaf, by means of 
which they kept their arms and powder perfectly 
dry, and thus could fire upon the invading forces, 
who neglected to adopt the sam^ precaution, and 
had their arms and' ammunition often rendered 
cpite unserviceable by the rain and other' moisture 
in the woods and thickets. ** Thip bcaurifial tree,” 
says a writer, which grows in hPiirt of the 
forests, may be classed among 
and becomes still higher when p6kit of 

bursting forth ftom its leafy summit. The sheath 
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THE jUsT king of KANDY. 


^idi then envelops tiie flower is very laige, and, 
when it bursts, makes an explosion like the report' 
of a cannon.'** • 

Disgusted by the savage and suspicious temper 
of their king, many of the adigars remained sullenly 
aloof, while some assisted Major Hook, in order 
to co-operate with whom, seven other columns of 
troops, advancing from different parts of the coast, 
began to concentrate round Kandy. The entire 
strength was only 3,000 men; but this force was 
sufficient to make it appear that the sanguinary 
Raja Tri Wikrama Raja Singa had nothing to hope 
for now. 

On all sides he was hedged in by bayonets. By 
the 2nd of February the second brigade from 
Colombo was far <ip in the country, and had formed 
its camp on some in^ortant heights, where it was 
joined by General Brownrigg, who halted for some 
days to let the rest of the troops close up. 

There he received tidings that the king had 
quitted Kandy; then a general advance began, 
and on the 14th of February, Brownrigg took 
possession of the native capital, which was found 
quite deserted; but it soon became known that the 
fugitive king was concealed in a lonely house not 
far distant. On this, measures were at once taken 
to secure his person, and five days subseiiuently he 
was made prisoner, together with his aged mother, 
four wives, all his children, and some followers who 
adhered to his falling fortunes. 

He expected that he, and all with him, would be 
instantly butchered like the family and friends of 
Eheglapola, and when assured that their lives would 
all be spared, and their treatment would be good 
and tender, the bewildered savages became sud¬ 
denly contented and were happy. In charge of 
Major Hook, the whole of the prisoners were, 
under a strong escort, conveyed down to Colombo; 
and so indifferent had the people become to the 
fate of their king, that not a shot was fired, nor a 
bow drawn in his defence. 

On the 6th of March he reached the European 
island capital, and instead of being placed in the 
fortress', which is insulated by the sea and a lake, 
he was, to his surprise, placed in a handsome and 
well-furnished house, where he exclaimed: “As I 
am no longer permitted to be a king, I am thankful 
for all this kindness.** By this time our unequivocal 
right of conquest was admitted by all the adigars, 
and,on the and of March the British flag was 
hoKStedvdver the palace at Kandy, and a salute of 
twetty-mm gaxiS announced that George III. was 
king ^ ih^hjand. of Ceylon. 

predecessor remained at Colombo 

, • Thomberg. 
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un^ tbe 34th of January, z8i6. He waa heaxd 
more than once to aseert, that until he waa made 
prisoner by the British, he had lived in , perpetual, 
dread of assassination, so dreadful bad been his 
cruelties and excesses, which were said to be the 
result of fits of intemperance; and as* a vast 
quantity of cherry-brandy bottles were found in 
the palace at Kandy, he is supposed to have been 
very fond of that liqueur. 

“ Your British governors,” said he to Major 
Hook, “have an advantage over us in Kandy; 
they have about them counsellors who never allow 
them to do anything in a passion, and that is the 
reason you have so few executions; but, un* 
fortunately for us, the offender is dead be^re our 
resentment has subsided.”* 

On the date above given, the ex-king, and too 
other persons, were conveyed as state prisoners to 
continental India, and after tarrying for a time at 
Madras, were placed in Vellore, where the former 
died in 183 2. Two years after his incarceration there, 
a dangerous insurrection broke out in the central 
provinces of Ceylon, and lasted till the end of 
1819, when, after several encounters in the woods, it 
was finally suppressed by the lieutenant-governor, 
General Brownrigg, who, for his eminent services 
there, had been created a baronet in March, 1816, 
when the king granted him an augmentation to his 
armorial bearings, representing in chief, the sword, 
sceptre, and crown of Kandy, with a demi-Kandyan 
as a crest. 

Since 1819, nearly uninterrupted peace has pre¬ 
vailed in Ceylon, and various improvements, fiscal, 
judicial, and commercial, have been fully carried 
out. The Kandyan provinces are separately ad¬ 
ministered by the governor, without the assistance of 
his council. There is no doubt that, of old, the pos¬ 
session of this fertile isle was turned to good account 
by the Portuguese and Dutch; although, until 
lately, writes a statistician in 1850, a vote of supply 
was annually made for the support of our Cingalese 
establishment. It is not in a commercial point of 
view alone that we are to estimate the value of this 
conejuest, which is one, says M. Bartolacci, that, 
“ in the event of a great reverse of fortune in India, 
would still afford us a most commanding position, 
invulnerable by the Indian powers in the peninsula, 
and yet so situated as to give us the greatest facility 
for regaining the sovereignty of that country. . • • • 
The harbour of Trincomalee is opei# to the IwjfCSt 
fleets in every season of the year, when the storntt 
of the south-west and north-east monsoons rtilwer 
impracticable, or very dangerous, the approach to 
other ports in India. This circumstance 
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ought to fix our attention to that spot as peculiuiy^ 
adapted tO' be made a strong military depdt imd a 
place of ’^eat mercantile resort, if a generally free 
trade becomps effectually established from India to 
other parts of the world It ought further to be 
observed, that tlie narrowness of the channel which 
separates the island from the continent of India, 
and position of Adam’s Bridge, which checks the 
violence of the monsoons, leaves, on either side of it, 
a calm sea, and facilitates a passage to the opposite 


coast at all times of the year. A respectable 
European force stationed at Colombo, Jaffnapatam, 
or Trincomalee, can, in a very few day's or hours, be 
landed on the Malabar and Coromandel provinces.” 

To the present day, the best account of the in¬ 
terior and of the people is that given by Captain 
Robert Knox, a merchant-mariner, who was taken 
prisoner on the coast, or kidnapped, and carried 
off by the king in 1659, and was there a captive 
for nineteen years. 


CHAPTER C 

r 

THE AFFAIRS OF CUTCH.—QUARREL WITH THE AMEERS OF SCINDE.—INSURRECTION IN GOOJERAT.— 

AFFAIRS OF OUUE ANJ> THE DECCAN.—CASE OF TALMER AND CO. 


It was during the administration of the Marquis 
of H^tings that, as we have told, Java was so 
unwisely restored to the Dutch, thus giving them 
the keys of the Straits of Malacca and the Straits of 
Sunda. But now we shall proceed to record some 
miscellaneous occurrences, for which no exact place 
has hitherto occurred in our narrative; and the 
chief of these were, perhaps, the affairs of Cutch. 

The rajah of that country, Rao Barmaljee (or 
Bharmalji), after concluding a i)caceful treaty with 
the British Government, had surrounded himself 
with reckless parasites and dissolute companions, 
among whom he gave loose to such intemperate 
habits as to impair his powers of reason; and his 
career now became that of a cruel and sanguinary 
tyrant By his express orders Lakhpati, or Lad- 
hubol, the young prince who had competed with 
him for the throne, was murdered with great 
barbarity; and his widow, who had been left 
pregnant, and afterwards bore a son, would have 
shared his fate but for British interference. 

Candid and friendly relations with a prince of a 
temper so brutal could not be of long tluration; 
thUsi he foolishly began to make open military 
pt^^ations against us. Forewarned by these, 
the Sritiih sent an additional battalion to reinforce 
their in Anjar. On this, Barmaljee, fearing 

turned his troops against Kallian 
Sii^, father of the prince’s widow, and one of 
the JJareja dhiefr under British protection. As 
it was impoi^le to pass over such an infringement 
eff th^' treaty aS thfe, or to omit giving the rajah a 
lOujg^ l(^bn, our troops inarched against him, and 
aX. ^eir s^pprosch he s^e a hasty retreat. 


Pushing on, the 24th of March, 1819, saw them 
in front of Bhooj, the capital of Cutch, having a 
fort on the bank of a small river. After repulsing 
some heavy bodies of horse and foot, which ven¬ 
tured to attack them, they carried the fort by storm ; 
and Barmaljee, on discovering the futility of further 
resistance, surrendered to the mercy of the British 
commander. The latter, acting in concert with 
certain Jhareja chiefs, deposed him, and the 
administration of Cutch was to be carried on in 
the name of Desal Rao, his infant son, under the 
direction of a British Resident and the guarantee of 
the Government at Calcutta. 

These matters had scarcely been arranged when 
Cutch became the scene of one of the most dread¬ 
ful cartliciuakes ever known in India. A vast tract 
of country sank down and was submerged by the 
invading sea, while, adjoined to it, an enormous 
mound of sand and ezirth, many miles in extent, 
was heaved up to a considerable height. In 
Bhooj, 7,000 houses were shaken to mins, under 
which 1,140 persons were buried. At Anjar, 3,000 
houses were destroyed, and the fort was shaken 
into a mere heap of stones. Many other places 
suffered, and simultaneous shocks were felt in other 
parts of India. 

By the treaty concluded at Bhooj, the orime of 
female infanticide, which prevailed to a vast and 
horrible extent among the Jharejas, to be 
suppressed; but now the political iwtatigement 
with Cutch gave great offence*^© Ameers of 
Scinde, who had long had an the conquest 
of it, and were inspired with' ra^ 
ment on finding themselves i^ticiptfled; find other 
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circumstances concurred to add to their antagonism^ 
to the British Government. The Khosas, and 
other predatory hordes who dwell on the skirts 
of the desert of Scinde, had been pillaging on the 
borders of Cutch and Goojerat. To suppress these 
robbers, the co-operation of the Amfeers had been 
asked, and they had dispatched a body of their 
troops to act with a British detachment, which, 
under the orders of Colonel Barclay, marched from 
the northern frontier of Goojerat. The auxiliaries 
from Scinde, instead of acting against the invading 
Khosas, allowed them quietly to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and when Barclay attacked and 
dispersed them, complained, oddly enough, that 
they themselves had been also the object of his 
attack. 

Another ground of offence was, that in pursuing 
the Khosas, Colonel Barclay had violated Scindian 
territory. In short, the Ameers were determined 
on having a quarrel, and without even asking for 
an explanation, or making the slightest effort to 
have an .amicable settlement, they at once took the 
means for redress into their own hands, and, at the 
head of a body of troops, burst into Cutch, which 
they wasted with fire and sword to within fifty 
miles of Bhooj, and captured the town of Loona. 

Scinde is a province 300 miles long by eighty 
broad. Its government was a military despotism, 
under Ameers, who belonged to tlic Mohammedan 
sect of the Sheas. The i7ihabitants arc also 
Mohammedan, and consist of forty-two tribes, which 
at that time could bring 36,000 horse into the 
field, all hardy and warlike men, who can also fight 
on foot. “ The Scindians,'* says Mrs. Postans, “ are 
a grave, sad people, and the sound of dancing, or 
the voice of music, is seldom heard among them. It 
would be strange, however, were it otherwise, where 
life is held as nought, when its loss may contribute 
to the rulers’ pastime; when the ground, which 
should yield corn to the husbandman and fruit 
to the planter, is over-run with rank weeds and 
thorny bushes, to shelter wild and dangerous 
beasts j and when the villager tills the field with his 
sword by his side, and the grain-seller stands with 
his matchlock in his hand, in the market-place, to 
guard his property from robbery by the prince’s 
followers.” 

Such was the character of the people with whom 
we now seemed on the eve of a dangerous quarrel. 
Af^ taUng Loona, on the advance of our troops 
toww^ jfljem, they fell back; but the Bombay 
Govemm^ declined to overlook the bold agres¬ 
sion, andf'fijrisatened to send a column of their 
army idtd Scinde; on this, the Ameers, who were 
not yet quite p^y to do battle with Britain, sent 


apologies to Bozqbay and to Bhooj, and disown^ 
the proceedings of their troops. India^ed jto 
engage in a new war, which promised np usefid 
result, the Marquis of Hastings accepted the 
pretended explanation, and concluded with the 
Ameers a treaty which stipulated that they .should 
procure the liberation of all captives carried off by 
the Khosas, and, moreover, should restrain the 
latter, and all other marauders in their quarter, 
from raids into the territories of Britain and hw 
allies. 

Goojerat was the next source of trouble to the 
Governor-General. Anand Rao, its ,imbecile sove¬ 
reign, held possession of the throne, while the 
government was nominally administered *by hfs 
brother, Futteh Sing, under the surveillance of 
a British Resident. On the death of Futteh, in 
1818, a younger brother, named Syajee Raot, 
nineteen years of age, took his place as a kind 
of regent, and matters continued thus tiU the 
following year, when Anand Rao died. On this 
occurring, Syajee became Guicowar. A youth 
somewhat fiery by nature, he was indisposed to 
forego any of his royal rights to Britain or any 
other power, and stated, with some truth, “That 
since he had been considered fit to conduct the 
government as regent to his predecessor, he must 
surely be capable of conducting it now that the sole 
right of sovereignty was legally vested in himself. 
There was no longer any occasion for the con¬ 
trolling presence of a British Resident.” 

While it was impossible not to acknowledge the 
justice of what the young prince so plausibly ad¬ 
vanced, it was easily foreseen at Calcutta how 
perilous to Britisli interests and the prosperity of 
the country would be his uncontrolled exercise.of 
royal and independent authority. Thus, the new 
Governor of Bombay, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
deemed it necessary and»proper to visit Baroda, 
for the purpose of adjusting the terms of future 
intercourse. 

The Guicowar had derived many advant^es of 
great importance by the abolition of the,Peishwa. 
By that event he had won much territory, and been 
released from heavy monetary demands; and as 
the British Government had undertaken the entire 
defence of his country, it was only deemed just 
that the insufficient quantity of territory ceded for 
subsidiary forces should be consider^ly increaseiS. 
It was confidently supposed that the exchequer^^ 
in such a prosperous state as to be well abfe. tP 
bear the proposed additional tract; but much'WM 
Elphinstone’s bewilderment to leam that 
a state of extremie embarrassment 7 T 

One million sterling of debt remaizUw . 3 &^- 
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charged, while the expenditure of the last two ^ears 
had far exceeded the receipts, and the troops were 
all in arrears of pay; partly from bad crops, but 
still more from severe exactions, the tributaries 
were all in the utmost distress; hence, under such 
calamitous circumstances, the idea of abandoning all 
control over Syajee Rao and his mode of adminis¬ 
tering was at once abandoned, and after arranging 
for the discharge of his debts, by loans, raised at 
a mcwierate rate of interest on the security of 
assignments of his 
revenue, and a British 
guarantee, a final con¬ 
clusion was come to 
thus, in 1820:— 

“The British 
Government should 
have the exclusive 
management of 
foreign affairs, and 
theGuicowar, so long 
as he fuelled his en¬ 
gagements, should 
conduct the internal 
affairs, subject, how¬ 
ever, to the following 
provisoes :—That he 
should consult with 
the British Govern¬ 
ment in the appoint¬ 
ment of his minister, 
and that the Resident 
should have free ac* 
cess at all times to 
inspect the public 
accounts; beapprised 
of all financial mea¬ 
sures at the com¬ 
mencement of each 
year; and be con¬ 
sulted before any expense of magnitude was in- 
airred.” 

The sea-coast of Goojerat, from the Gulf of 
Cambay to the river Indus, is full of creeks and 
iilWt$ \ these are occupied by different independent 
ofai«6t'Who were generally addicted to piracy, but 
ai« iOhW kept in awe by British naval superiority; 
white north, north-western, and even central 
quartOT'bf dm province, were until very late years 
unex^Ofed, and were over-run or occupied by 
mimeroua hoides of armed banditti, who were 
thima not -so much by profession as by nation ; 
and aiaiast diese an expedition was undertaken in 
1820, 

Tempted by the withdrawal of our troops for 


.the war against the Pindarees and Mahrattas, the 
Wagars of Okamandel, a Goojerat district, about 
thirty miles in length by fifteen in breadth, surprised 
Dwaraka, its principal town, and another named 
Beyt; and as there was no force to oppose them, 
made themselves masters of all the adjacent 
country. For several months they had been in 
undisputed possession, when the Hon. Colonel 
Ixiccster F. Stanhope, C.B., and Quartermaster- 
General in India, a son of the Earl of Harrington, 

also a distinguished 
officer, who had 
served at Buenos 
Ayres and throughout 
the Mahratta war, 
was sent against them 
by sea, at the head of 
an expedition, con¬ 
sisting of H.M. 65th 
Regiment, two regi¬ 
ments of native in¬ 
fantry, the I St Light 
Cavalry, and a re¬ 
quisite train of guns. 

This force arrived 
off Dwaraka, famous' 
alike then as a nest 
of pirates and as a 
resort for pilgrims to 
the shrine of Krishna, 
and landed on ‘the 
26th of November, 
1820. The garrison, 
consisting of Arabs 
andnativesof Scinde; 
retired into the great 
temple, the shrine of 
which was a source 
of abundant wealth to 
the Brahmins, and the 
solid walls of which seemed to mock all ordinary means 
of attack. Over the roof of an adjoining house an 
entrance was effected by the bayonet, the 6sth (or 
2nd Yorkshire) leading the way, and of 500 armed 
men who garrisoned the place, and were driven 
out, only 100 escaped death. This punitonent, by 
its extreme severity, so intimidated the rest^ wli6;widi 
their chiefs, were posted in a neighbouring tjijcket, 
that they surrendered at discretion. Tbe rob^rs 
who garrisoned Beyt also surrendet^^ the 

piratical insurrection in Goojemt was' 
crushed. V’ . ' 

Between the Nabob of ,Oucte,''Sadit; Ali, and 
Major Baillie, the Resident it Ui Ctmrt'iiunng the 
time hard Minto was in office, there had been 
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several discussions disputes, which,*after being 
put an end-to, began anew on the arrival of his 
successor. Their chief source of contention was, 
the amount of interference which the major was 
entitled to have in the internal government of 
Oude. The Earl of Minto had decided in favour 
of the Resident; but before any steps could be 
taken in accordance with that decision, he liad 
sailed for Europe. The death of the nabob, on 
the nth July, 1814, ended their jealousies. 
Throughout his life he had been avaricious, and 
now his treasure almost 
amounted to thirteen 
millions sterling. 

Ghazee-ud-Deen Hy- 
der, his eldest son, suc¬ 
ceeded him; and that 
prince, being aware that 
he was greatly indebted 
to Major Baillie for the 
ease with which he did 
so, was facile enough to 
consult him in thechoice 
of his dewan and other 
ministers, and to agree 
to much of the internal 
reformation which that 
officer had urged in vain 
upon his father. Bot all 
this was too pleasant a 
state of matters to be of 
long continuance. 

Sonic of the reforms, 
made at the suggestion 
of the major, were op¬ 
posed to native preju¬ 
dice, and the nabob 
began to repent that, 
like his father, he had 
not taken his own way; and, while full of this con¬ 
viction, he paid a visit to the Governor-General, 
then Earl of Moira, who had come to Cawnpore 
during our war with Nepaul, and on that occasion 
Ghazee-ud-Deen offered a million sterling as a free 
gift to the Company. Moira declined it as a gift, 
but accepted it as a loan, to bear interest at the 
government rate of six per cent. 

That all this was meant as a bribe was evident; 
for at tihe time the nabob made his handsome offer, 
he 4^1^^ to the earl a document, which, though 
expres^^ the greatest personal regard for Major 
Baillie, busted. pretty plainly at a desire to be less 
contrcillb^ bim. Having, by some means, dis¬ 
covert sen^lnients of the young nabob 

in this matter were .much stronger than he had 
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ventured to express on paper, to arrive at the p^^ 
feet truth he avoided personal intercourse with? 
him, but allowed members of his staff to do so, aild 
through them he was informed—at second-hand-^ 
that the nabob was not treated by Major BaiiHe 
with the deference due to his royal rank. He 
therefore gave the former instructions to treat the 
latter, ‘‘ on all public occasions, as an independent 
prince ; to be strict in the observance of all public 
ceremonials ; and to confine advice or remonstrance 
upon any mismanagement in the nabob's adminis¬ 
tration to such occasions 
as might endangerBritidi 
interests." 

These insrfucticAs 
had not been long issued 
when the major was de¬ 
sired to obtain another 
million sterling from 
the nabob, as a supply 
in season for the war in 
Nepaul He gave the 
money, but with uncon¬ 
cealed constraint and 
annoyance ; and he felt 
more than ever irritated 
at Baillie, as being the 
medium or instrument 
through whom it was 
exacted. He became 
more than ever hostile 
to the Resident, turned 
a deaf ear to his sugges¬ 
tions, and removed from 
his court and councils 
all persons who favoured 
him. 

Aware of all this, and 
somewhat irritated by 
the course the Governor-General had pursued,, the 
major forwarded to him a letter, in which he gave 
free utterance to all he felt on the subject A 
rupture was the consequence; Major Baillie was 
removed, and the nabob was left uncontrolled in 
the internal administration of Oude. In May, 
1816, tlie loan of the second million was discharged 
by a treaty, which commuted it for a piece of 
territory which belonged to Britain, but was situated 
to the north-west of Oude, on t^e Nepatdes^ 
frontier; and now, encouraged by the app^eiit , 
cordiality subsisting between the two govetumanti^ 
the Earl of Moira ventured to recommend a chim^ 
of title, which would give Oude more 
of an independent kingdom. j • 

The nabobs of that coimtry (prppi«fy 4 * 1 ^ 
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Ayodhya)/since its conquest the "Mohaw^ed^ and belt studded with diamonds, with a sword-knot, 
kings of Delhi in the thirteenth century, had 'b'e^n to which was appended an emerald,, said, by the 
content with the tide of Nabob-Vizier, thereby London papers of the time, “to be the largest ex- 
indmating that they held themselves to be only the tant, and nearly the size of an egg.” In the same 
hereditary viziers, or prime ministers, of the Great ship was brought home a bird of paradise, allied 
Mogul, and, as such, the servants, but not the to be the first that ever reached Europe alive, 
equals, of the King of Delhi. During the official reign of the Marquis of 

Ghazee-ud-Deen, whose ambition was fired, and Hastings, some events took place in the Deccan, 
whose pride was flattered by the suggestion of the which require at least a brief notice. 
Governor-General, lost no time in acting upon it; 'J'he administration of the government, nominally, 
and thus, in 1819, greatly to the indignation of the was in the hands of the Nizam’s favourite, Moonir- 
COUrt of Delhi, and to the extreme dissatisfaction ul-Moolk; but the executive power was really 
of the Mohammedan population of India, he issued wielded by the Hindoo, Chandoo Lai, in concert 
a ] 9 n>daination, announcing that, in all time coming, with the British Kesident. Indignant to find him- 
his de^gnation was to be, Abu Muzufar^ Maiz-nd- self deprived of all control, the Nizam allowed all 
Dectiy Skahd-Zaman^ Ghazee-ud-Dccn^ Hyder S/ia/i, things to take their own course; and whenever his 
Padiskah-uAwadhi meaning, “the Victorious—the opinion was asked by the ministers or Resident, 
Upholder of the Faith—the King of the Aya, he was wont to reply, sullenly, that it was useless 
Ghazee-ud-Dcen Hyder Shah, King of Oude.” to give it, as he had no interest in anything that 

In all this the Marquis of Hastings committed a occurred. Chandoo Lai was keen-witted and 
mistake: so far as concerned the condition of active, but aware that his post was precarious, in 
Oude, which did not justify the flattering pictures consequence of the hostility that existed against 
that he drew of the consequences resulting from him at court, made such friends as he could there 
the uncontrolled internal management of the nabob- by a liberal distribution of treasure to all who 
king. The absence of Major Baillie began to be possessed influence, or could yield him useful in- 
speedily felt, and British troops were repeatedly tclligence by acting as his spies, 
called out to assist in the reduction of refractory So magnificent were those bribes, that a portion 
zemindars. Thus, in 1822, a British column was of them are said to have found a way into the 
oompelled, in the neighbourliood of Sultanpore pockets of the Nizam himself j and it was alleged 
alone, to capture and dismantle tlic forts of seventy that ev(Ty one of the latter’s servants, and even his 

motlier-iii-law, were in the ])ay of Chandoo Lai, to 
whom she sent a daily report of all that occurred in 
the inmost chambers of the jialacc. To uphold this 
singular mode of retaining office, avast expenditure 
was requisite, and this Chandoo strove to meet,, 
partly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans, 
at enormous interest, from bankers in Hydera¬ 
bad. 'J'he revenues of the Dcccan he let to the 
highest bidders ; and tliose who contracted for them 
—intent on great profit alone—employed so much 
cruel violence and heartless extortion, that the 
tillers of the soil abandoned their fields in despair, 
and the revenue and the population rapidly 
diminished togetlier. 

And now, about this time—1816—occurred that 
which made some noise at the period, and was 
known as the <ase of William Palrner imd Co. 
When Chandoo Lai became seriously and financially 
embarrassed, he had formed a coxmecdon with a 
mercantile house of that name in Hyd^fiad; 
and on the recommendation of Mr. Kuss^ then 
our Resident there, he succeeded in, qbtakiing—as 
minister of the Nizam—considcralie advances fix)m 
it in 1814. m , ..,■ 

But in 1S16, William Palmer and po. began to 


of those landholders ; while bands of Dacoits, and 
other armed robbers, countenanced by them and 
cozmived at by the police, infested the topes and 
jungles, and often crossed the frontier to pillage in 
British territory. 

Of the weakness of the King of Oude’s character 
there are several anecdotes in the “Journal” of 
Bishop Heber, who records that, “ like his father, 
he has already taken to drink spirits. Vve passed 
one evening the royal smvarree of a coach, several 
elephants, and some horse guards, waiting to 
convey him back from one of his summer palaces, 
where he had been dining. On returning from our 
drive'we found these going away without him, and 
learned that he had resolved to sleep there. 1 
nothing of the circumstance at the time,” 
bishop, “but on mentioning it to one of 
the best acquainted with his habits, he 

stud, *./Vy5 thht means that his Majesty was not 
in a fit state to offer himself to the eyes of his 

^bWh^-riie Marquis of^Hastings returned home 

frigate, in 1823, he brought with 
from the Kii^Of Oude to George IV., 
at jJ*oo,ooo, Among them were a sword 
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doubt whether such transactions with the tninister 
of the Nizam were not at variance with the Act 
37, George HI., c. 142. The 28th section of that 
Act, proceeding on the preamble, that the 
practic of British subjects lending money to the 
native powers of India, or borrowing from them, 
has been productive of much extortion and usury, 
enacted, that, from the ist of December, 1797, 
‘‘no British subject shall, by himself, or by any 
other person, directly or indirectly employed by 
him, lend any money, or other valuable thing, to 
any native prince in India, by whatever name or 
description such native prince shall be called; nor 
shall any British subject be concerned, either by 
himself, or by any other person, either directly or 
indirectly, in raising or procuring any money for 
such native prince, 4>r as being security for such 
loan or money; nor shall any British subject lend 
any money or other valuable thing to any other 
person for the purpose of being lent to any such 
native prince; nor shall any British subject, by 
himself, or by any other person, either directly or 
indirectly, for his use or benefit, take, receive, 
hold, enjoy, or be concerned in any bond, note, or 
other security or assignment, granted, or to be 
granted, after the ist day of December next, for 
the loan, or for the re-payment of money or other 
valuable thing.” 

The violation of this law was to be treated as a 
misdemeanour, and all security given for money so 
lent was declared to be null and void. 

William Palmer and Co., on referring to this Act, 
were somewhat anxious about the moneys advanced, 
and for their safety in future; but, as British in¬ 
fluence had placed Chandoo Lai in power, the 
Supreme Government felt themselves responsible for 
all his acts and transactions. If the first dealings 
of Palmer and Co. with him were illegal, it is 
difficult to see how any that were subsequent could 
be less so; yet the mercantile firm succeeded on 
application in obtaining, in virtue of a reserve 
clause in the Act, the consent of the Governor- 
General in council, subject only to the condition 
that the Resident at Hyderabad should have ample 
permission to satisfy himself, at any time, as to the 
nature of the transactions in'which Palmer and Co. 
might engage, in consequence of the permission 
then given to them. 

Qh fiading that they were thus countenanced by 
the Gpv^or-General and Supreme Council, they 
exteptil^ ;(iieir monetary transactions with Chandoo 
Lai; ai^^ ^th Ae full cognisance of the powers at 
Calciit^ ujadertook to provide for the pay of the 
troops in Bern and Aj^Jrtmgabad. The regular pay 
of those reified forces being a necessity to their 
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efficiency, the sanction of those in antihofity was 
the more easily gained, on the assertion ihaX 
Hyderabad bankers would not advance ttMJ fields 
on the security offered—the assignments of 
revenue. 

On finding how readily all their wishes were 
complied with by the Supreme Government, Palmer 
and Co. waxed bold, and entered into a negodbl* 
tion for a loan to Chandoo Lai of ^600,000 
sterling; and their application for sanction was 
recommended at Calcutta by the Resident, Mr. 
Russell, on the ground that such advantageous 
terms could be got through no other agency. 
Chandoo Lai, on his part, urged that the money 
was to be spent in paying arrears that were* due 4o 
public establishments, reducing incumbrances held 
10 native bankers, and advancing to the ryots the 
means of tilling the soiL 

Chandoo Lai’s proposed modes of applying the 
loan were excellent; but as suspicion had now 
been kindled, the vote to sanction it was opposed 
by two members of council, but was carried by 
the casting vote of the Governor-General. “ This 
was particularly unfortunate, as one of the leading 
members of the firm of William Palmer and Co. 
had married a ward whom the Governor-General 
had brought up in his family and loved like a 
daughter; and persons were uncharitable enough 
to suggest that the relation thus established hs^ 
clouded his judgment, and gained his consent to 
an arrangement of which he would otherwise have 
been the first to perceive the impropriety.” 

I’he sanction of the executive at Calcutta to the 
new loan had barely been given, in 1820, when 
a despatch arrived from Leadenhall Street, ,dis¬ 
approving, in vehement terms, of all the transac¬ 
tions relating to the mercantile firm at Hyderabad, 
“ and enjoining, both that the consent which had 
been given with the view of legalising their pro¬ 
ceedings should be withdrawn, and that, in the 
event of any discussion as to the claims of the firm 
on the Nizam, the British Government shohld not 
interfere to enforce them.” 

Tims the firm was interdicted irom all future 
transactions with the Nizam or Chandoo Lai; and 
the result of the whole affair is thus summed up 
brielly by Beveridge * from several authorities 

“ Had William Palmer and Co. been acting in 
an honourable and straightforward mannCT, they 
might have complained, with justice, of the sev^^ 
of this sudden interdict and the ruin in whichjlt ^ 
might involve them; but when the rc^ df 
the case was investigated, their expla^tic^s iwere. 
considered shuffling and evasive, and thd |0-caU^ 

# " Comprelicnsive History of India,**, jf 
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loan of sixty lacs proved Httle better iban a fiction 
and a baud. Like Chandoo 1 ^ they had repre¬ 
sented the loan as entirely a new advice for 
specific purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who had become Resident at Hyderabad, had little 
difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mys¬ 
terious manner in which the accoun^sawere stated, 
that there had been no real advance>-and that the 
loan of sixty lacs was nothing more than the transfer 
of a previous debt of that amount, claimed by the 
firm of the Nizam, to a new account. They had 


thus obtained the sanction of the Supreme Govem- 
inent 4 >y false pretences. As soon as the real facts 
wer^iscovered, the Governor-General became fully 
alive to the gross imposition which had been prac¬ 
tised upon him, and characterised it as it deserved. 
For a moment, imputations affecting the Governor- 
General’s personal integrity were whispered in 

! some quarters; but another dissipated them; and 

j i| 

! the worst that could be said was, that from not 

i ^ ' 

! exercising due caution he had allowed his confi¬ 
dence to be abused.” 


e 
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CHAPTER Cl. 

THE PIRATES OF THE GULF.—THEIR ORIGIN AND PROGRESS.—END OF LORD HASTING^ 

ADMINISTRATION. 


The year 1821 witnessed the final destruction of 
those sea robbers who had so long infested the 
Gulf of Persia. AU British commerce in lhe.se 
waters, says Captain Mignan, 11 .E.I.C.S., in his 
account of the Joassamee pirates, was, until a 
late period, at their mercy. In atrocity they 
turpassed the corsairs of Algiers, and were a race 
of Arabs descended from the people of Nujjced, an 
extensive tract of Arabia. They once po!:.>essed the 
principality of Seer, in the country of Oman, and 
from the earliest ages had been an independent 
tribe; but Oman contained many others, including 
the Zobairy, Kohasmi, Beni-Kutib, and Bcni-Nain. 
For many years the latter was the most powerful 
tribe, but the anarchy and strife which followed the 
death of Nadir Shah, compelled Moolah-AIi, the 
Governor of Ormus, Gambaroon, and Mina, to 
solicit the aid of certain Arabs to resist the unjust 
levy of tribute made by every claimant to the 
throne of Persia, heedless that it had already been 
coUfiCted by his predecessor. He therefore fixed 
on Rashid Ben Cassim, with whom he formed an 
aUumce by marriage, and by the war-vessels under 
bk cot&mand could render himself formidable by 
sea, irii^Aver necessary. 

IRie CltfgmQftea, or, as they were afterwards 
the Joassamees, retained the vessels oc- 
casiotu^ iMSt to them, and having many oppor¬ 
tunities for obtsming ^nns and ammunition, they 
>.B06h safficiect power to take possession 

towns to coast of the Persian Gulf, 
ahd to extend their conquests through the territories 


of Moolah Ali, till their career was checked by the 
Sheik Abdallah, who re-took Ormus and Gambaroon 
from Moolah Hassan, and Kishom and Luft from 
tlie Joassamees. 

In the year 1772, the Sheik Rashid of Ras-el- 
Ivhyma, who had succeeded his father, Sheik 
Moolah, co-operated with the Sheik of Muscat, and 
destroyed two Persian vessels off Bunderabbas, 
with a magazine formed for the Persian troops at 
I.inga. Three years subsequently, Sheik Rashid, 
who was fast becoming formidable, and was at feud 
with the Imaum of Muscat, captured some vessels 
belonging to Bushire, on the pret^ce that their 
cargoes were the property of the Imaum. After 
this, he resigned the Sheikdom to his son, Sugger, 
who espoused a daughter of Abdallah; and thus 
ended all their dissensions.’ 

The Joassamees now went fortH ostensibly as 
traders, and by their undoubted activity carried 
on a very lucrative commerce; but their inborn 
treachery of cliaracter was constantly manifesting 
itself, and leading to hot disputes among themselves 
I and their neighbours. The Persian influence being 
on the decline along the coast, the Ras-el-Khyma 
fleet caused every petty chief to fit out anned 
boats, manned by lawless crews, whose decadence 
was on plunder alone—state of affairs that an>se 
entirely out of the quarrels between Ras-^Kh^a 
and Muscat. 

The Joassamees remained fr>ieraUy quiet till 
1796, and took no part in the quazrels Jba^ 
between the Turkish Government and to Montfic 
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Arabs ^ but in May, 1797, they had the hardihood In their suocesshd co-operation& with Mool^ 
to capture a British vessel, charged with public- Hassan, ofKishom, against Gambaroon,;thfi^hopbd 
despatches 'In a few days after they releasCfl her. to check the advance of Beder, who had succeeded 
In the October of the same year, the Compands to the Imaumship, and was projecting apian uudi 
cruiser, Viperj while at anchor in the roadstead of the Uttobees for the annihilation of the JoassaiweeSi 
Bushire, was attacked by them. The armed dhow.s against whom, at this time, operations were acrively 
of the Joassamees had arrived a few days before prosecuted 4 >y'the Bombay Government, in con- 
the Viper, They were under the banner of Sheik junction witl><hat of.Muscat. The combined forces 
Saliah, and'their object was to attack the Sooree sailed for Kishom, where they blockaded a Joassa- 
Arabs, who were at Bussorah. On the day the mee fleet, and reduced it to such distress that they 
Viper came to anchor near them, the Sheik obtained were compelled to sue for peace. The British 
an interview with our Resident, and, after many declared that, in becoming a party to any peace, it 
professions of friendship, he begged that official should extend throughout the whole Persian Gulf, 
“ not to protect the Sooree dhows, nor ship any and that they should have full indemnification for 
Company's property on board of them, adding, all the losses sustained. These terms could uptha^^ 
that if he did sc, it would, of course, be held been enforced without having recourse to measures 
sacred." Ere retiring; he requested to be supplied which must have embroiled the Company in a 
with some ammunition from the magazine of the general warfare with the whole gulf; it was, there- 
Viper. This he no sooner received, than he at fore, deemed more prudent to enter into certain 
once attacked her with guns and matchlocks, but agreements with the Joassamees, who aifectedtobe 
was repulsed. On being remonstrated with by the anxious to resume their former mercantile pursuits. 
Resident, he had the effrontery to assert that the This was in 1806. Precluded now from piracies 
Viper had first fired on him. in the gulf, when urged on by the Wahabees, they 

Towards the end of 1798, after many disputes extended them to India, and early in 1808 they 
that arose from the unsettled slate of the Muscat appeared as corsairs in the Indian Ocean, along the 
Government, the Imaum threatened to blockade northern part of the coast beyond Bombay. 
Bussorah, on account of some ancient claims against During one cruise in this year, they captured 
the Pacha of Bagdad. The more effectually to twenty large native craft, which so elated them, 
execute his hostile intentions, he ncgociated a peace that they determined on sending a fleet of fifty sail 
with his most formidable enemies, the Joassamees. to Cutch; and ere the year was out, they attacked 
The latter, however, were completely kept in check and captured, in the Gulf of Persia, the cruiser 
by the Wahabees, who, by the middle of 1S02, had Sylph^ which was subsequently re-taken by H.M.S. 
reduced to nominal submission the whole coast Ncreidc, 

from Bussorah to Dcba, their own territory included. After the vigorous attack upon them, in 1809, 
Towards the close of 1804, the Joassamees were in by Sir Lionel Smith and Captain Wainwright, of 
close alliance with the Uttobees; and it was in a H.M.S. Chiffoney it was generally supposed that to 
battle with these two tribes that the Imaum was slain. Joassamees were deprived of all power for com-' 
From this lime we may date the period when the mitting further depredations by sea. Our Resident 
Joassamees began their regular system of piratical at Bussorah confirmed this opinion, but added, tot 
expeditions, and when the attention of the Bombay such was the vindictive spirit of the Wahabees, and 
Government was directed to the necessity for crush- of the inhabitants of the Arabian coast generally, 
ing the robber spirit which began to be manifest that they would wreak their vengeance on any 
among those lawless dwellers on the coast of the defenceless British ship that fell into their power; 
Persian Gulf. . and, to j)revenl them building boats, Mr. Manesty 

The contention for the Imaumship had excited suggested that—as these countries did not pro- 
the greatest confusion among them; and the duce material for boat-building—the exportation of 
Joa^mees, taking advantage of it, captured two timber should be prohibited; yet the corsairs were 
vessels 'belonging to Mr. Manesty, the British as busy as ever in 1812. 

Resident .at Bussorah, which were charged with At this time, an Arab chief, named Rahma 
public dejipatches; and their officers were treated Jaubir, was the most daring and succ^ssfid ptzafieis 
with 43 ^ greatest cruelty. The Company’s cruiser, the gulf. He fell in with a large fleet belongwg to 

surrounded by their fleet of dhows, Bushire and other places, and, with a few 
which &^ ifitolxer, till a few broadsides knocked tions, captured the wholei including a sAflp,. 
one half pieces and compelled the rest and innumerable minor craft He 

to shebr ' ■ on board to death, and made spoil of 
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He was Governor of Khore-Hasseia, his from the time it was first put on. No timsen 
followo^ who numbered many thoiisonds, ^covered his lank legs; a large abba encircled his 

prodigal of their own lives" as of the lives of odidrs; meagre trunk, and a ragged keffiah- was thrown * 
but,, as yet, th^ had carefully respected the British loosely over his head. His body was pierced by 




VIEW OF A HINDOO TEMPLE, BOMBAY. 


Mignan says that he was present at 
'ew this chief ever had with our 

i*4^i|iie;!British residence, in the presence 
man, Colonel Stannus, and 
lUS barbarian I never beheld. His 
•Ji^^gasttngly simple. It consisted of a 
idktjrt, w]i^ did not ^pear to have been taken off 


v-"- 



innumerable bullet-wounds; and his fac^ wad;:ifear- 
fully distorted by several scars aod;hy;dm'l^ of 
an eye. His left arm had been sffrtr^^^Uhded 
by a grape-shot, and the bone b^tiw^api^^re'^^ow 
and shoulder being, shivered tO ■pkc^S(i;^i^v.,frag- 
ments worked themselves out,' the 

singular appearance of the am^ ad¬ 

hering to the shoulder by fiesh and tendons sdone. 
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Notwithstanding this, he prided himself on being 
able to use the yrmbeah with great effect; and it 
was one of his favourite remarks, that he desired 
nothing better than the cutting of as many throats 
as he could open with his boneless arm.” 

No comer of the Gulf of Persia was safe from 
this remarkable barbarian. From shore to shore, 
and isle to isle, he swept along like a gloomy spirit 
bearing death and destruction; till one day, in 
rashly attempting to board a large vessel called a 
bughaJahy he was overpowered by superior force. 
Hastily *he demanded of his crew whether they 
would perish now, or after, at the hands of the 
enemy: he rushed below, threw a match into the 
inSigazirfe, and re-appeared on deck, with his only 
son in his arms. The vessels were at that moment 
fixed together with grappling irons. The magazine 
exploded; both were blown “into a tliousand 
«atoms, and hurled into the air, in the midst of a 
volcano of flames and blazing timbers; and when 
the terrific explosion subsided, the bodies of the 
combatants were washed by the waves on the 
coast of Bahrim.” This man had been the terror 
of the gulf for five and twenty years. 

Notwithstanding many remonstrances sent to 
Hu.ssein Ben Rahma, the chief commanding in 
Ras-el'Khyma, British vessels, and others having 
British protection, were assailed, or taken from 
time to time, and the commander of the Resident’s 
boat, which had been sent to that place, returned 
in a deplorable condition after an attack from the 
Joassaraees. This was followed by their capturing 
a large vessel belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, 
which was at anchor in Mogoo Bay, with a re¬ 
mount of Arabian liorses for H.M. 17th Light 
Dragoons, and also laden with government stores. 
Six other vessels were subsequently captured at Sind 
and Kurrachee. These successes encouraged 
various other chiefs to put to sea, assured that 
j)iracy was the speediest mode of acquiring wealth. 

In 1816, a ship belonging to Bombay was cap¬ 
tured by the Joassamees off Muscat; a few of her 
crew were ransomed, but the rest were put to death. 
They next nearly achieved the capture of the 
CarolifUy of thirty-two guns; and their audacity 
increased to such an extent, that they attacked the 
Aut&ra cruiser, and fired upoji the American ship 
Persian: and so great was the dread entertained of 
them at las^ that our Resident in the gulf could 
not obtain a vessel to send with his usually useless 
letters remonstrance to the head chief at Ras-el- 
Khyma. 

TTiree Surat vessels were next taken ; their crews 
were butchered, and property taken on board to the 
value of a crore of rupees. Many other captures 
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followed fast, and all attended with great atrocities; 
and to another remonstrance sent to Ra.s-el-Khynia, 
we are told, that “ the Joassamees explicitly and 
boldly asserted that they would respect the sect of 
chieftains, and their property, but none other. They 
added, that they did not consider any part of 
Western India as belonging to the British, except 
Bombay and Mangalore, and that if we interfered 
in favour of the Hindoos and other unbelievers of 
India, we might just as well grasp at all Arabia, 
when nothing would be left for them to plunder.” 

A squadron of Joassamee dhows came off the 
island of Bushab, burned all the villages, carried 
away the cattle, and slew Iv.mdreds of the people. 
In the close of the same year they took five large 
vessels in the harbour of AssooloS, valued at three 
lacs of rui)ees, and murdered every man on board. 
The inhabitants of Bushire were greatly alarmed, a.s 
the Joas.samees contemplated an attack on tlic city 
of Bussorah, and the inhabitants began to fly into 
the interior. Their fleet remained twelve days at 
Assooloo, and then bore northward to Zaiee, wlierc 
they landed and destroyed everything, even the 
date-groves, but were eventually rc])ulsed by the 
inhabitants. Then, apprehending an attack by the 
Turkish troops, the Joassamee chief sent a number 
of people from Ras-el-Kliyma to build a fori at 
Bassadore, on the western end of the island of 
Kishoin, which they meant to garrison. 

Jl was evident that the lesson given to the pirates 
of the gulf by Colonel Smith and Captain Wain- 
wright, in 1809, had been utterly without avail; 
hence, in 1819, the Government of Bombay resolved 
to fit out an expedition for their complete destruc¬ 
tion. Major-General Sir William Keir Grant had. 
command of the troops destined for this service, 
while Captain Francis Augustus Collier, of H.M.S. 
Liverpool^ conducted the naval part of the opera¬ 
tions, with the Eden and Curlew^ two sloops of 
war, some Bombay marines, and transports.* 

The latter, twelve sail in all, under the convoy of 
the Liverpool^ after a ten days' run, reached Muscat, 
where they were joined by some naval forces of the 
Imaum, and in ten more days came in sight of 
Ras-el-Khyma. Ras is an Arabic word, signifying 
“ cape,” or point; hence this place occupies a sandy 
peninsula, the isthmus of which is defended by a 
battery, while the sea-line is, or was, fortified for 
about a mile and a quarter by strpi^ works at 
regular intervals. 

The vessels in the van lay to until -all the rest 
hove in sight, when the signalled the 

rendezvous at a particular spot, within a moderate 
distance of the fortress. It was evening when all 
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the ships joined, but two days elapsed before 
preparations for landing were complete. 

Meanwhile, the Arabs were mustering in great 
force, and were seen strengthening their works in 
anticipation of the coming attack. Early on the 
third morning the troops, in the greatest enthusiasm, 
began to disembark, and the grenadier and light 
companies of H.M. 47th and 65th Regiments 
advanced in skirmishing order to clear the ground, 
while Captain Collier sent parties of his seamen to 
assist in loading the guns, and erecting batteries at 
those points selected by Sir W. Keir Grant. By 
evening, one armed, but with only four guns, was 
ready; and the beach being sandy supplied ample 
materials with which to fill the bags and fascine 
baskets. When night fell, the pickets were thrown 
out, and the troops bivouacked beside their arms, 
under the starry Arabian sky. At a time when all 
was still, save the occasional cry of “All’s well” 
from the advanced sentinels—aboMt midnight, when 
the sky had become dark, a few shots and wild 
cries were heard. These brought all the troops 
under arms. The Arab pirates had surprised the 
camp, and there ensued a confused encounter, 
during which it was difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. The Arabs had stolen upon the pickets 
by creeping on all fours. The contest lasted for 
nearly an hour ere they were all driven out. The 
troops were then mustered, and remained under 
arms till daylight, when the losses were found to 
be considerable. “No less than eight of our 
company,” wrote a private of the Bombay Artillery, 
“lay stretched in their gore. Five of them had 
evidently been killed before they had time to shake 
off the lethargy of slumber; but the other three lay 
with their swords in their hands, which bore indu¬ 
bitable marks of having been steeped in the blood 
of their enemies. One of them, a remarkably fine 
lad, lay on his antagonist, his bloody fingers grasp¬ 
ing the throat of the Arab, his sword through the 
Arab's body, while the Islamite’s weapon, stained 
with red, showed what arm had inflicted the death- 
wound on poor D.’s head." 

This unexpected alerie was a fierce spur to the 
exertions of the trOops, though it showed the daring 
of the antagonists with whom they had to deal. 
With dawn the guns opened on the batteries of 
the Joassamees, and two of the curtains were 
breached. They replied by a vigorous fire, and 
one of their first shots killed Major (Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel) Byse Molesworth, of the 47 th Regiment. 
By next morning a mortar battery laid completely 
open the principal towers, and General Grant 
ordered the stormers to advance, ^’he ramparts 
were soon cleared, and the British standard planted 
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on them. The town was then captured and pretty 
freely pillaged, against the orders from head¬ 
quarters. The fortifications were dismantled, all 
the dhows and other piratical vessels in the docks 
and harbour were burned, and the Joassamee chiefs 
were compelled to agree to certain obligations 
involving the future cessation of piracy. After 
this, Sir W. Keir Grant left a small corps of 
observation on the Island of Kishme, or Djessen, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, noted for its 
fertility and stoneless grapes, and on which was 
built a square fort of European structure. After 
this, the remainder of the expedition returned to 
Bombay. These operations lasted from October, 
1819, till April, 1820. • • 

Captain Thompson, our political agent at Kishme, 
had, ere long, to co-operate with the Imaum of 
Muscat against the Arab tribe of Beni Boo Ali, 
otherwise called Wahabees. In this expedition he 
took with hijn six companies of sepoys and eight 
[neccs of artillery. These troops were attacked so 
furiously by the sword alone that the bayonet 
utterly failed: the sepoys were routed, and the 
guns taken. In order to punish them, and to 
assist the Imaum, an expedition from Bombay was 
fitted out for the Red Sea, in the spring of 1821, 
under Major-General Smith; and his operations 
against the Beni Boo Ali Arabs, though successful, 
were not so without some severe losses. 

In an attack made upon his force in the night, 
Captain Parr, of the Bombay Regiment, was killed, 
while Lieutenant-Colonel Cox and Lieutenants 
Watkins and Burnett, of the same corps, were 
wounded. A decisive action ensued early in 
March at Aden, when our troops gained possession 
of the whole fortified position before sunset. The 
right brigade, composed of 600 rank and file of 
H.M. 65th Regiment and 300 of the 7th Native 
Infantry, sustained the brunt of the action, with a 
heavy loss. Of the Arabs 500 were killed and 236 
captured, together with all the guns they had 
taken from Captain Thompson’s detachment. Our 
casualties were 102 killed and wounded.* After 
some of the attacks made by these natives of the 
desert, as the fallen lay unburied on the sands, 
Arab women, who had assisted in the defence, 
were found among the dead. So devoted, indeed, 
were these poor creatures, that after the surrender 
of the place they were seen staunching the wounds 
of their husbands and sons—who refused all assis¬ 
tance from the British; and, ere long, flocks of 
vultures came down on the slain around the works. 

The piratical tribe of Beni Boo Ali was thus 
completely put down, and the British factory 

^Loudon Gasette, November, i8ai. 
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was placed on a more satisfactory footing than 
it had ever been before. Six regiments of the 
Bombay army had “ Beni Boo Ali ” inscribed 
on their colours. Among these were the ist 
Europeans, now 103rd Regiment of the Line. 

The unfortunate affair of William Palmer and Co., 
together with the disapproval expressed by the 
Directors thereon, brought the administration of 
tile Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner than 
he intended. Deeply mortified by the want of 
confidence which the instructions issued concerning 
it implied, he tendered his resignation in 1821, and 
finally quitted India on the ist of January, 1823. 
It was on liis passage home that he drew up the 
summary of his administration, and on liis arrival 
in London there ensued many debates in the India 
House, after wliicli notalile rewards were conferred 
upon the manpiis and his successors in the title. 

Among many other things, he achieved con¬ 
siderable financial reform in the presidency of 
Bengal, where it was greatly wanted. “ In Bengal,” 
says Beveridge, fundatnental alteration could 
be made. The permanent settlement had been 
finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for 
tile correction of previous errors, or to provide for 
altered circumstances. Among the regulations 
thus adopted under the permanent settlement, 
notice is due to those who checked fraud and 
preciiiitancy in the sale of land for arrears of 
revenue, and still more to those wliic.h gave the 
lyot a protection wliich he had Jicvcr enjoyed 
before, at least, under the permanent settlement of 
Bengal. By an extraordinary oversight, or deliberate 
perpetration of injustice, the sale of a zemindary 
abolished all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was 
entitled, if he chose, to oust and order off any 
occupant he found upon it. Instead of this iniqui¬ 
tous and tyrannical law, it was now enacted that 
tenants and cultivators having an hereditary or 
prescriptive right of occupancy could not be dispos¬ 
sessed, so long a.s they paid their customary rents, 
and that those rents would not be increased, except 
in specified circumstances.”* 

During his administration the revenue of India 
was augmented by nearly ;^6,000,000 sterling: the 
amount in 18:3-14 being ^17,228,000, and in 
1S23, ;6^a3,iao,ooo. The only part of this which 
could be considered as permanent was the revenue 
derived from land newly acquired, and the in¬ 
creased productiveness of the older territories; 
hence much of the increase was fluctuating. In 
xSas the redeipts exceeded the expenditure by 
nearly three millions and a half, but an addition 

* "Comprehenfiive History of IndivU" 


of nearly two and a half was made to the public 
debt, that bearing interest being, in 1813-14, 
;^j27,oo2,ooo, and in 1823, ;£29,382,ooo. 

Though the political changes effected by the 
marquis are the leading and most meritorious 
features of his active administration, he introduced 
many minor reforms into several branches of the 
civil and military services; but some of these were 
the adopted suggestions of others, such as Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Sir 'Bhomas Munro, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir David Ochterlony, and others. 
Though a professional soldier, he also effected 
many reforms in the cumbrous procedure of the 
law. 

In the judicial departments of India the accumu¬ 
lation of cases unheard and undecided, the undue 
muUiplication of absurd forms,' and that protracted 
sy.stem of litigation by which the Anglo-Norman 
law of England contrasts so strongly with the 
simple old civil law of Rome, had become a crying 
evil—all the more so that the number of judges 
was far too few for the work allotted to them. 

Under the administration of the marquis a con¬ 
siderable diminution of this intolerable evil was 
obtained by curtailing and simplifying the process 
in those cases where a speedy decision was quite 
as important as its accuracy, and by increasing the 
number and tlic salaries of the native judges, and 
also the circle of their jurisdiction. 

Moonsifs, who were at first restricted to hearing 
cases valued at fifty rupees, were made competent 
to deal with those of 150, and Sudder Ameers, also 
limited at first to suits of fifty, could give judgment 
in-cascs of 500 rupees. Courts of arbitration were 
also encouraged, and decisions therein were un-- 
challengeable, save on corruption being asserted or 
})rovcd. 

In criminal judicature the principal changes were 
an abandonment of the rule, laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis, that the offices of collector and magis¬ 
trate should never be combined. The old Indian 
rule was the reverse of this, and by a recurrence to 
it many criminal cases were quickly decided by 
judges of approved impartiality, while their duties 
as collectors were not interfered with. 

We have recorded how the high merits of the 
Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged publicly 
at the termination of the war with Nepaul, by his 
earldom being made a marquisate, and, at the close 
of the varied strife with the Pindarees, by his receiv¬ 
ing a free grant from the Company of j£6o,ooq. 
Thus it was simply his talents as a .soldier that were 
rewarded and honoured ; but, as yet, there had been 
no acknowledgment of that grand policy which had 
made the authority of Britain supreme and paramount 
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in India. Nor was this act of gratitude and tardy 
justice done until, when stung to the quick by the 
suspicion which the expressions 'of some of the 
Directors seemed to insinuate in the atfair of 
Palmer and Co.,* he intimated his intention of 
resigning. 

Then it was that the Court of Directors and 
body of proprietors concurred in a resolution, 
setting forth their regret at his resignation, and 
expressing, in warm terms, their thanks for-that zeal 
which had been unremitting in their service, 
and for that eminent ability which he had for 
nearly nine years displayed in his capacity of 
Governor-General. This resolution, notwithstand¬ 
ing the complimentary terms in which it ^vas 
couched, was deemed by his friends somewhat cold; 
and hence, on the 3td of March, 1824, the subject 
was again brought before the India House. 

A motion was then tabled, urging the Court of 
Directors to make the marquis such a pecuniary 
grant as his services seemed to merit; but it was 
met by another, which proposed that all the corre¬ 
spondence and other documents in the public 
records, regarding his administration, should be 
printed, to enable them to judge whether such 
further pecuniary reward was necessary. The 
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latter was carried; but so much time elapsed, 
it was not until the nth of Febi;uaiy, 1825, that 
the matter was revived; and at a meeting of the 
General Court “it was moved that there was 
nothing in the papers relating to the transactions 
of William Palmer and Co., which in the slightest 
degree affected the personal character and integrity 
of the late Governor-General.” 

By an amendment the Directors, however, cen¬ 
sured the indirect countenance which had been 
given to that firm, and after a seven days’ discussion 
that amendment was carried. “Here the matter 
rested; and a simple error in judgment (for it is 
now admitted on all hands to be nothing more) 
was held sufficient to justify the withholding o£ a 
pecuniary reward, which otherwise would have 
been bestowed without a dissentient voice, and 
which, if ever due to a Governor-General, certainly 
ought not to have been denied to the Marquis of 
Hastings." A vote of ;^2o,ooo was, however, 
given to his son, the Earl of Rawdon, 

He died in 1836; and the marchioness, over¬ 
come by grief for the death of her daughter, Lady 
Flora Hastings, in 1839, died in the following year, 
and was interred by her side in the family vault at 
Loudon, in Ayrshire. 


CHAPTER CII. 

GEORGE CANNING, APPOINTED COVERNOR-GENERAI., RESIGNS; LORD AMHERST APPOINTED.— 
MR. JOHN ADAMS, IN THE INTERIM, CONDUCTS THE ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 


On the resignation of the Marquis of Hastings 
being received, the Right Honourable George 
Canning was nominated Governor-General. Tliis 
was the spontaneous act of the Directors, in con¬ 
sequence of the talented and conciliatory manner 
in which he had managed the Board of Control, of 
which he wits then president. The official career of 
George Canning belongs to the history of Britain, 
especially to that period of it when he was Secre¬ 
tary fpr Foreign Affairs. At the time when the 
Ministry, at the instigation of George 1 V., committed 
themselves—but with undoubted reluctance—to 
that public scandal, the trial of ♦Queen Caroline, 
Mr. Canning had openly avowed his resolution not 
to take any part in it; and therefore, on the 24th of 
June, 1820, when—in consequence of the queen’s 
spirit^ refusal to submit to the degradation of a 


compromise, which the majority of the I^ower 
House urged upon her, and it was then seen that 
the trial must inexorably proceed—he tendered his 
resignation as President of the Board of Control, 
George I'V. declined to accept it, and thus left it 
possible for him to retain his office, while at liberty 
to follow his own views with regard to the inquisi¬ 
tion about to be made on the alleged misconduct 
of the unfortunate queen. In all its phases this 
unhappy affair greatly agitated the public mind; 
and Mr. Canning, though still' retaining office, 
went to the Continent, and did i>ot return until 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties had been with¬ 
drawn. 

He then seemed to become keenly conscious of 
the inconsistency of remaining a member of a 
Ministry with whom he could not act in a matter 
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of Rurh moment to the notion, and n^nin he lincl won the entire appn^bation of llie Court of 
surrendered his olhce, and on its being actepted, Dircr.lors : and thus, eventually, the latter liad the 
lu' went abroad again. I'ul in March, 1822, on preference. 

the resignation of the Man|uis (»f Hastings arriving, He derived his title from his iinrlo, the first Lord 
ho consented to succeed him as (lovernor-Cenoral Amherst, who, from subaUern rank, acquired high 
of India. reputation as <ommandcr-in-chief of the army in 

'I'his arrangement, however, was doomed to be America from 1758 to 1764, and gained a mar- 
iinfulfillcd, for the melanclioly fate of tlie Marquis shal’s biMon, with a peerage as Lord Amherst, of 
of Londonderry led to a reconstruction of parties, Holmesdalc, in the county of Kent. After being 
and at the very time when Canning was pre- appointed, the new Governor-General did not reach 
[xiring for his long \*oyage, the doors of the India for several months after the departure of the 
Cabinet were again thrown open to him, and he marquis, his predecessor; and in the interval, the 
resigned his Indian apjiointment to accept the administration devolved on Mr. John Adams, as 
seals of the Foreign Office. the senior member of Council. Though much 

Two candidates were now brought forward for could not be done during a tenure of office so 
the office of Governor-General—Lord William brief and uncertain, Mr. Adams, while he held it 
Bentinck, who had been somewhat .summarily dis- for seven months, contrived to obtain much odium, 
missed from the government of Madras, for reasons but, luckily, more praise. A few of his measures 
which had since been deemed insufficient and gave were calculated to be beneficial to India, but were 
him a claim on the Cora ^ of Directors for further unfortunate; and some, though well meant, were 
honour; and William pitt. Lord Amlierst, who, by most unfavourably received. But none were of 
his conduct during his difficult embassy to China, much importance. 
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He had from the first been a strenuous objector 
to the encouragement given to Messrs. Palmer and 
Co, and therefore he now lost no time in following 
out all the instructions transmitted by the Court of 
Directors on this unlucky subject. 

The debt due to Palmer and Co. by the Nizam 
was then discharged, by an advance of the Company 
on the security of that tribute, which they were 
bound to pay him for the Northern Circars; and 
to preclude the chance of any such monetary 
troubles for the future, all such dealings with the 
Nizam were strictly interdicted. These measures 
brought about the bankruptcy of Palmer and Co., 
and the ruin of others who had no share in their 
errors, and who now complained bitterly that, had 
less precipitation and severity been used, and the 


firm })crmiUcd time to wind up its affairs gradually, 
their loss in the end would have been greatly 
lessened ; but they were answered that Mr. Adams 
had acted in obedience to orders, and* had no 
0])tion but to obey. 

Several administrations in India had turned their 
attention to the public press, and to the difficulty 
of leaving it free and untrammelled while the 
government was absolute; nevertheless, it had, from 
time to lime, been subjected to restrictions more 
or less stringent. A censorship rf a regular nature 
was at last established : no newspaper was allowed 
to be published without being first scrutinised by 
Government authority, authorised for that pur¬ 
pose; and the penalty of offending was instant 
embarkation for Europe. 
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This inquisition applied at first to newspapers 
alone; but during the administration of the Earl 
of Minto there was an increased vigilance, and it 
would appear, that not only they, but “notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications,” were 
sent to the Chief Secretary for revision; the titles 
of all works intended for publication were trans¬ 
mitted to the same official, who had the power of 
demanding the work itself for examination. These 
somewhat intolerable restrictions are applauded by 
Sir John Malcolm, and yet he tells us, “that from 
the time the office of censorwas established—though 
there were never less than five newspapers pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta, in which every kind of European i 
inlelligence and all matters of general and local! 
interest were inserted—tiiere did not occur, from 
1801 till 1820, a i^eriod of twenty years, one 
occasion on which Government was compelled 
even to threaten to send any individual to Eng¬ 
land 

The Marquis of Hastings abolished the office of 
censor in 1818; and in reply to an address from the 
inhabitants of Madras, he said, with regard to the 
freedom of the press :—“ If our motives of action 
arc worthy, it must be wise to render them intel¬ 
ligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is 
opinion. Further, it is salutary for supreme autho¬ 
rity, even when Its actions are most pure, to look to 
the control of public scrutiny; while conscious ol 
rectitude, that authority can lose nothing of its 
strength by its exposure to general comment.” 

With all this apparent candour, the marquis 
showed that, like the j)oliticians and soldiers of his 
time, he was not without a dread of an untrain-' 
mclied pre.ss; and thus the editors of newspa])ers 
were publicly prohibited publishing certain things; 
among these were: “ i. Animadversions on the 
measures and proceedings of the Honourable Court 
of Directors, or other public authorities in England 
connected with the Government in India; or dis¬ 
quisitions on political transactions of the local 
administration; or offensive remarks levelled at the 
public conduct of the members of Council, of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 2. Discussions having a tendency to 
create alarm or suspicion among the native ])opiila- 
tionof any interference with their religious opinions. 
3. The re-publication from English, or other news¬ 
papers, of passages coming under any of the above 
heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British 
power or reputation in India. 4. Private scandal 
and personal remarks on individuals, tending to 
excite dissension in society.** By thus, the whole 
onus of what was published fell on the editors; 
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but, at all events, the invidious office of censor was 
, swept away. 

Soon after that event, the celebrated James Silk 
, Buckingham (subsequently author of “ Travels in 
j Mesopotamia,” &c.) started a paper, entitled TJie 
\ Calcutta J^ouTTtal, of which he was both editor and 
proprietor, and which he conducted with great 
talent, but so little prudence, that—^from the nature 
of the articles appearing in its columns—he was 
repeatedly warned that his journal would be sup¬ 
pressed, and himself shipped off to Europe. The 
Marquis of Hastings had never put these threats in 
execution; but Mr. Adams, who had fewer scruples 
on the subject, went roughly to war with the 
press. 

Short though his tenure of temporary authority, 
without venturing to restore, the censorship, he 
compelled every printer to obtain a licence before 
he could put in type a newspaper, or any other work 
whatever, and gave a startling proof of how he 
meant to use his power, by forcibly shipping off 
Mr. J. S. Buckingham to Europe. 

By this act he incurred much censure, as it was 
generally felt that the offence was small, and con¬ 
sisted in the insertion of a paragraph, inspired by 
a somewhat narrow and provincial spirit, ridiculing 
the appointment of a Scottish clergyman to the 
office of Clerk to the Committee of Stationery, 
Mr. Buckingham brought his case before the Court 
of Directors repeatedly, and before the Privy 
Council, but he failed to obtain any redress; yet 
he never allowed the subject to be forgotten, and 
ultimately obtained, in the fonn of an annuity, a 
little compensation for his loss. 

His offence was scarcely one which required to 
be put so roughly down as by expulsion from 
India; and it was thought that Mr. Adams would 
have acted more judiciously if, during his short 
term of office, he had refrained from displaying 
that which he never cared to conceal—^his known 
hostility to the Indian press—and left the proprietor 
of the Calaitta Journal to be dealt with by the new 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst 

On the ist of August, 1823, the latter reached 
Calcutta, and was barely installed in his chair of 
office when he found himself involved in a war 
with a new and almost untried enemy, beyond the 
proper bounds of India—the Burmese, who, for 
many years, had menaced the frontiers of Assam 
and Arnican. 

This quarrel, a formidable one, was a serious 
impediment to Lord Amherst's civil administration; 
especially as his government was much opposed by 
the friends of the Marquis of Hastings, and he was 
personally antagonistic to some of his lordship's 
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proceedings, more particularly in the afeirs of 
Calcutta and. the province of Bengal. 

“ It is almost impossible," says Lieutenant White, 
** to imagine the arduous, difficult, and perplexing 
situation in which Lord Amherst stood. For, 
besides the important duties he had to perform as 
Governor-General, he had a most formidable oppo¬ 
sition to contend against in the council chamber. 
This was produced by iJu change of men in the 
change of Govemors-General. Lord Hastings had 
usually left much to his council or his favourites, 
who were men certainly not of the most brilliant 
talent. Lord Amherst, not wishing to imitate the 
example of the noble marquis, determined to judge 
for himself, and not by proxy. There were other 
causes, too, which tended to create difficulty, and 
render his lordship •unpopular. These were un¬ 
fortunate circumstances had they happened at any 
time, but more particularly so at that particular 
period; because they all tended not only to 
embarrass the mind of his lordship, which required 
the utmost tranquillity, but to impede the progress 
and welfare of the operations of Government." 

This officer, the author of one or two now 
forgotten works on India, was a partizan of the new 
Governor-General, and hence the somewhat in¬ 
vidious tone of his remarks. 

The more immediate causes of hostility with 
Burmah were the rival claims concerning the 
muddy island of Shuparec, situated at the entrance 
of the Nauf river—a place which had long been 
possessed by the British as belonging to Chittagong. 
The Burmese contended that the island had been 
theirs for centuries before Britain was ever heard of 
in the East; but their demand was only a pretext 
for war. 

It chanced that, in January, 1823, a Mugh boat, 
laden with grain, when sailing near the island, was 
stopped by the Burmese, who shot the helmsman. 
Their intention was, by this outrage, to deter the 
ryots from cultivating the island; and when our 
magistrate at Chittagong heard of the event, he 
placed a sergeant’s guard of sepoys upon Shuparee, 
after which the Burmese began to assemble an 
armed force upon their bank of the Nauf. The 
British magistrate thereupon increased the strength 
of the guard on the island to hfty men; and, early 
in May, the Burmese authorities at Arracan made 
a fonnal demand to those at Chittagong for the 
removal of these troops, and threatened war. 

Later in the same month the demand was re¬ 
newed, in strong and stem language that would bear 
no misconstruction. The magistrate replied, “That 
the island had belonged to the British for a 
lengthened period; but if the King of Ava had a 
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claim, it would be negociated at Calcutta, ih con¬ 
formity with justice and the friendship of the two 
nations; but that force would be repelled by force.” 

To another demand, made at Chittagong, on the 
3rd August, the Governor-General replied, asserting 
the right of the Bergal Government to tie island, 
but offering to .send an officer- of rank to negociat^ 
and, if possible, bring matters to a friendly con¬ 
clusion. The Burmese urged that they had no 
faith in the British, from their repeated yidlation of 
pledges in former disputes, and that they" would 
put the matter to the issue of the sword. 

Accordingly, on the night of the 24th September, 
1823, 1,000 Burmese landed on the island, and 
routed the sepoy guard, with the loss of several 
men, killed or wounded. They then evacuated 
Shuparee, to which another guard was sent; while 
Lord Amherst, anxious for the maintenance of 
peace, affected to treat the outrage as one com¬ 
mitted by the Governor of Arracan, without the 
authority of the king, his master. In this spirit, a 
ship from Calcutta brought a letter to Rangoon, 
expostulating against the invasion of the island, 
and requesting that the act should be disavowed. 
To the Governor of Arracan a letter was also sent, 
expressive of astonishment and indignation. 

“ The island was never under the authority 
either of the Moors or British,” replied that official; 
“ the stockade thereon has consequently been de¬ 
stroyed, in pursuance of the commands of the Great 
Lord of the Seas and Earth. If you want tranquil¬ 
lity, be quiet; but if you re-build a stockade at 
Shein-ma-bu, I will cause to be taken, by force, the 
cities of Dacca and Moorsliedabad, which originally 
belonged to the great Arracan Rajah, whose chokies 
and pagodas were there.” 

He further infomied the bearer of the letter that, 
if the British Governmenl attempted to recover 
Shuparee, the Burmese would invade Bengal by 
the way of Assam and Goalpara, and enter Chitta¬ 
gong by the mountains from Goorjeeneea up to 
Tipperah; adding, that the mighty King of Ava 
had armies ready for the British dominions at every 
point, and that, by his express command, the 
sepoys had been driven out of Shuparee.* 

From this it became evident that the Burmese, 
who had been long preparing for war, had all their 
plans for it laid. On the nth November, the 
Company’s agent on the north-eastern frontier in¬ 
formed Government that a larg^ Biumese force 
from the province of Assam had begun its march 
for the conquest of the mountainous and jungly 
province of Cachar, which bordered on the Com¬ 
pany’s province of Sylhet In i 774 » latter had 
• “ Pol. Hist, of Events wluch led to the Bunnese War.” &c. 
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m.^strations against the‘protected lerrif 

simil^ , asserted an old 
‘I P . threatened *’ .or connection, and 

Gn tl' mat no incursion would 

'the^' south-eastern frontier of 

. purpose of armies were being mustered for 
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invading us in that (quarter; and it 

j longer a question of who should hold 
etched island of Shuparee, but wliose power 
.ould be supreme in India. 

In consequence of the unhealthiness of the situa¬ 
tion, in January, 1824, the dcLichincnt of sepoys 
was withdrawn from liic island, wliich the Rajah of 
Arracan now proi)Oscd to recognise as neutral 
tenitory; but he accompanied his offer with insult¬ 
ing threats of invasion in case of non-compliance. 
Hence Lord Amherst declined to accept any pro¬ 
posal that w’as couched in such terms. 

On the i5lh of the same month, four Burmese 
noble.-? of high rank crossed over to the island, 
and hoisted upon it the standard of the empire. 
Tliey then sent invitations to the olheers in com¬ 
mand of the Company’s Irooiis and of the vessels 
in the river, to visit them, that matters might be 
adjusted by a friendly interview. 

Attended by two lascars, the olheers of the pilot 
schooner Sophia were foolish enough to accept 
this invitation, and were all seized .and sent 
prisoners into the interior of Arracan. 'I'hc 
officers commanding two companies of H.M. 20th 
Regiment, occupying a stockade on the island, 
were more wary, and declined the invitation which 
ended so perfidiously; and the people along the 
Chittagong frontier bedame so alarmed by the 
event, that they fled with their families, fearing that 
they-might be carried into slavery. 

T^rd Amherst demanded the release of the 
captured officers and lascars, with reparation for 
this fresh outrage; but the demand was treated 
with silent contempt. So the British authorities 
betook them to writing and negociating, when they 
should have drawn the sword at once and tlius 
avoided the vast expense and loss of life that 
ultimately ensued; for by the end of January, 
1824, the Rajah of Anacan refused, in the name 
of the emperor, to deliver up the prisoners, and 
at the same time two Burmese armies invaded 
Cachar. 

The British still met these demonstrations by 
some welbwritten remonstrances, which, however, 
only excited the laughter and contempt of tlie 


eluding thus, with reference to the two kings or 
emperors at Ava—the temporal and ecclesiastical: 
—We have eyes and ears, and have the interest 
of our sovereigns at heart.” 

It happened that at this time the provinces of 
Assam and Cachar were agitated by opposing 
factions, whose hostility to each other was made 
use of by the Burmese to promote their own 
purposes; while, on the other hand, the British 
resolved to make these intestine contentions in¬ 
strumental in checking the invaders. Accordingly, 
on the i8lh of January, the officer commanding on 
the frontier, learning that a united Burmese and 
Assamese force had entered Cachar at the foot of 
the Birtealien Pass, and were stockading them¬ 
selves at Bikrampore, resolve.d also to enter the 
country of Cachar. But on the preceding day the 
first blood had been drawn in the new war, when 
the Bumiesc opened fire from a stockade upon a 
detachment of our troops, under Major Newton, 
who gallantly carried it by storm, and put 175 
Burmese to the bayonet. 

His force was too feeble to follow up this ad¬ 
vantage, and on its retiring the two Burmese 
columns, amounting in all to 6,000 men, formed a 
junction, advanced on Jatrapore, an 5 began to 
form stockades on both banks of the Surma river, 
and pushed along its northern side till within 1,000 
yards of our post at Bhadrapore. Captain John¬ 
stone, the officer commanding there, immediately 
attacked them, and carried all their stockades in 
succession at the point of the bayonet, while the 
major’s force was compelled to linger within the 
borders of Assam. 

The British wrote letters and sent messengers 
again, requesting the Burmese to abstain from 
their hostile movements; but to these absurd and 
timid expostulations they replied by flaming and 
bombastic manifestoes, and while stockading them¬ 
selves more strongly along our frontier, demanded 
that Major Newton and his soldiers should be 
delivered over to their vengeance. 

It seemed difficult to foresee how long aiguments 
would be substituted for arms, had the course of 
events not driven our authorities to action, and 
compelled Lord Amherst to declare war against 
Burmah. As usual, there was a party at home 
ready to denounce this proceeding; but a defence 
of the war was thus given, in a work written by 
the gallant Sir Henry Havelock :— 

Previous to this invasion of our little island 
territory, the question of the direct invasion of 
Bengal had been discussed in the hall of the 
Lotoo, or Grand Council of State, and the king, 
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though a man of mild disposition, and not caring 
much to encounter a war with the governors of 
India, had yielded to the arguments of his coun- 
cillors, and, amidst the applause of the assembly, 
had sanctioned the invasion of Bengal. At that 
Grand Council the Bandoola, with vows and 
vehement gestures, announced that from that 
moment Bengal was taken from under the British 
dominion; his words being, * Henceforth it has 
become in fact what it has ever been in right—a 
province of the Golden King. The Bandoola has 
said and sworn it! ^ 

“ Hence,” continued Havelock, “ it was a war 
undertaken for the vindication of the national 
honour, insulted and imperilled by the aggressions 
and encroachments of a barbarous neighbour—a 
war for the security df the peaceable inhabitants of 
the districts of Chittagong, Moorshedabad, Rung- 
pore, Sylhet, Tipperah—menaced with the repeti¬ 
tion of the atrocities perpetrated the year before 
in Assam. That would indeed have been a 
parental government that should have consented 
to have abandoned its subjects to the tender 
mercies of Bundoola and the Maha Silwa.”* 

While fighting had commenced in the north, it 
was about also to begin in Arracan, the Rajah of 
which had received explicit qrders to expel us from 
Shuparee, at whatever cost, and Maha Bandoola, 
the most famous general of Bunnali, was appointed 
the chief of the force destined for this purpose. 
Hence, Lord Amherst’s declaration of war, issued 
on the 24th of February, 1824, which charged the 
Court of Ava with grossly and wantonly violating 
the friendly relations between the two states, and 
with having “compelled the British Government 
to take up arms, not less in self defence, than for 
the assertion of its rights and the vindication of its 

insulted dignity and honour.Anxious, 

however, to avert the calamities of war, and retain¬ 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper 
opening which may arise from an accommodation 
of differences with the King of Ava, before hostili¬ 
ties shall have been pushed to an extreme length, 
the British Government will be prepared even yet, 
to listen to .pacific overtures on the part of his 
Burmese Majesty, pfovided they are accompanied 
with the tender of an adequate apology, and in¬ 
volve the concession of such terms as are indispen¬ 
sable to the future security and tranquillity of the 
eastern frontier of Bengal” 

It became most necessary, in forming the plan 
of the intended military operations against these 
remarkable people, to take into consideration the I 
nature of their country and the mode of warfare 
* *<Meiiioir of Sr H. Havelock, 


they practised. It was almost a continuous tract 
of forests, where the elephant and tiger roamed, and 
in which the marshes were completely inundated 
at certain seasons, and at. all times were teeming 
with noxious vapours that rendered the air full of 
pestilence and death. Among the windings of the 
lofty hills and wild crags were almost innumerable 
lakes, many of them sufficiently large to deserve the 
name of inland seas, the haunts of vast flights of 
aquatic birds, and abounding in various species of 
fish. 

Ihe low and marshy coast was indented by 
numerous bays and anns of the sea; but there arc 
only three harbours now belonging to Burmah, 
namely, those of Bassein, Martaban, and R*angooft, 
at that time a place of refuge for the outlaws and 
runaways of all that part of Asia, where robbery 
and murder were incessant, and scarcely a night 
passed without houses being broken open and 
goods stolen.* 

The military force of Burmah depended much 
upon the perseverance and tact with which it could 
be kept together; and the fidelity of the army was, 
and is, secured in a mode which evinces the tyranny 
of Oriental despotism. The wives and children of 
the soldiers are detained as hostages, and should 
the latter desert or display cowardice—a very 
usual event—the former were publicly burned alive! 
During the epoch of the first and second war with 
the Burmese, their whole force was supposed not 
to exceed 50,000 men. The arms of the infantry 
are bows, muskets, and sabres, but, save the Body 
Guards, they are neither uniformly clad nor well 
armed. 

'Fhe bow and arrow, with a short sword or dagger, 
called a dah^ with a blade eighteen inches long, 
arc their favourite weapons. Their war-boats are 
generally from sixty to 120 feet in length, narrow, 
and rowed by men who paddle two abreast. Each is 
formed of the hollowed trunk of a single teak-tree, 
and carries about sixty men, armed with swords and 
lances, and thirty musketeers. On the prow, which 
is flat and solid, a large gun is mounted; but these 
war-boats (usually estimated at 500 in number), 
being low in the water, are easily run down, f 

In Lord Amherst’s time, so little was known of 
the geography of Burmah that, save a few narrow 
belts of land along the low flat coast, or the banks 
of the navigable rivers, it was ynexplored by 
Europeans; hence, to lead an army through such 
a country, even had its people been friendly, would 
have proved a task of no small difficulty; but to 
fight a passage through it, when every available 

• Judson's “ Mission to the Burmese Empire)’ &€# 

f "Asiatic Researches," &c. 
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route and pass was occupied by a treacherous, of the former mode. The capital, and other great 
cruel, and ferocious enemy, skilful in the formation cities, of the yet almost unknown empire, were 
of stockades, may serve in some way to explain the situated on the Irawaddi, which, rising in Thibet, 
extreme reluctance of Lord Amherst and some of his near the sources of the Brahmapootra, runs in a 
predecessors to engage in a war with the ignorant southerly direction throughout the entire length of 
and vainglorious Burmese. the Burmese dominions to the Gulf of Martaban, 

The Prince of Tharawadee, a brother of the King and which, if a proper season were chosen, might 
of Ava, when warned that the Burmese soldiers be ascended by a flotilla conveying troops, for a 
could never cope with the British, replied, “ VVe distance of 500 miles in about six weeks, as at 
are skilled in making trenches and stockades, Manchi this river is eighty yards broad, and can 
which the barbarians do not understand;’^ and be forded at its ordinary level, and at Amarapura, 
there is no doubt that to this local skill they were where it flows with gentle current through a rich 
indebted for any success they had during the war. plain, it is two miles broad. Below Ava it is four, and 
Every soldier, in addition to his musket, bow, &c., reaches the sea through fourteen different mouths, 
caffied <L spade and hoe, as part of his equip- By the Irawaddi, therefore, it was determined 
ment With these, as the line advanced, he dug a that the chief effort should be made, and that, in 
hole, from which he fired away under cover till a the meanwhile, little else should be done in other 
nearer approach, perhaps with the bayonet, dis- quarters than to keep the foe in check. This plan, 
lodged him. He then retired into the nearest though adopted by the Supreme Government in 
stockade. “These usually formed complete en- absence of the commander-in-chief, General the 
closures, of a square or oblong shai)e, varying in Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. (a veteran of the 
height from ten to twenty feet, constructed some- wars in Holland and Flanders, Egypt, and Spain, 
times of bamboos and young woo<l in a green and who, singularly enough, served in the battle of 
stale. The whole, firmly and closely planted into Cape St. Vincent, in 1797), was approved of by 
the ground, and bound together at the top by liim fully, before any steps were taken, 
transverse beams, with no more openings than were Writing in his name, the adjutant-general says:— 

necessary for embrasures and loopholes, formed a “ 'J'ho commander in-cliief can hardly persuade 

defensive work which did not yield readily to an himself that if we place our frontier in even a 
ordinary cannonade, and was most effectually ds- tolerable state of defence, any serious attempt will 
sailed by shells and rockets. Within the interior he made by the Burmese to pass it; but should lie 
platforms were fixed, or embankments tlirown up, be mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to hope 
on which gingals, or small guns, carrying a ball of that our military operations on the eastern frontier 
six or twelve ounces, were planted; and occa- will be confined to their expulsion from our terri- 
sionally, to increase the difficulty of access to tlie lories, and to the re-establishment of those states 
main work, it had the additional protection of outer along the line of frontier which have been overrun 
and inner ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, and captured by the Burmese. Any military 
and similar outworks.” attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions 

To reach the interior by water routes, and avoid of the King of Ava, he is inclined to deprecate; as 
as much as possible the tedium and trouble of those in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is led 
by land, was deemed the most advisable plan of to believe we should find nothing but jungle, pes- 
entermg on the campaign, against troops pursuing tilence, and famine. It appears to the commander- 
such a system of tactics as the Burmese; and no in-chief that the only effectual mode of punishing 
doubt was entertained of the perfect practicability this power is by maritime means.” 

CHAPTER cm. 

THE FIRST BURMESE WAR.— CAPi'URK OF RANGOON.—THE EUROPEAN PRISONERS.—MORTALITY 

AMONG THE TROOPS, ETC. 

Tippoo Sahib used to say, “ I have no fear of isles, which replaced general by general, and 
what I see of the British; but it is what I cannot regiment by regiment, with such rapidity and pCT- 
stt that alarms me !” He never could understand severance ; and now^the King of Ava was to he 
the apparently endless^ resources of those distant taught something of the same vague sense of terror. 



supplying troops for the war, in consequence of the lame and Sophia^ with certain of the HoncmcB^ ^ 
well-liown aversion of the sepoys to .those sea Company’s cruisers, convoying Ae tran^iettt^ 
voyages- which interfered with Ae purity and which consisted of several sailj formed Ae nsival 
preservation of caste; and as it was wisely deemed force, together with a flotilla of twenty gun<bi%S, 
inexpedient fb attempt coercion, the province and twenty war-boats, each canying a heavy hoif;.. 
‘ furnished only H.M. 13th Light Infantry, and 38th gun. ' 

Regiment, two companies of Artillery, and the With this armament went the Diana^ a tiny 
40th Bengal Native Infantry. Among the Madras steam vessel, but the first that had ever been seen 
sepoys the sea-going objection did not prevail so in the Bay of Bengal: hence she was a source of 










■ l^ngal could but imperfectly pefformi its Maclean Aat of Madras. The sloop® 



much, or much of it had been subdued or ob- j mingled wonder and terror to the natives, “when 
viated by the great popularity of the governor, Sir they saw her, witlionl sails or oars, moving against 
Thomas Monro ; so from thence came H.M. 4Tst wind and tide by some mysterious agency.” As 
(WelA) and 89th Regiments, the Madras European political agent and joint commissioner, Captain 
Battaliotb and seven corps of native infantry, witli Canning accompanied the expedition, the rendez- 
the requisite detachments of artillery and pioneers, vous of which was Port Cornwallis, near Ae 
The whole force, which amounted to north-eastern extremity of the Great Andaman 

men — nearly one -half being Europeans —was Island. 

placed^iinder the command of Major-General Sir There the Bengal and Madras forces formed a 
Archibald Campbell, G.C.B., an officer who had junction in the end of April, 1824, af.d on beil^. 
perTord^^^^ipeat and distinguished services in the joined by Commodore Grant, the naval commander- 
Edst* had served at the battles of in-chief in the Indian seas, in the 

Albuftri, Pyr^^ and in the south of Ac whole set sail on the 5th of May, and 

film, Colons McCreagh com- days after appeared oft the spacious ^ mpuA^tf - 
manded contingent, and Colonel Ae Irawaddi, to the great constemadoi^^fif |h^ 

'48■ .-C 
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Bun^ese, who. never contemplated im, 
tW-quartcr. , - , 

Standing boldly up the river, before reaching 
Hangoon^ detachments were landed to seize the 
islands of Negrais and Cheduba, “ The Court of 
says Lieutenant Laurie, of the Madras 
Artillery/ “had never dreamed of the sudden 
blow about to be aimed at the southern provinces, 
and maritime commercial capital of the IJunnese 
<9npire. At this time there was no actual governor 
{MyC’Woof^ in Rangoon j a subordinate officer, 
styled j^ewoon^ exercising tlie chief authority in the 
town. ■ On receiving intelligence of the arrival of a 
Islrge fleet of ships at the mouth of the Rangoon 
- ♦river-^-ships of unusual size, and belonging to tlie 
British—this unfortunate barbarian became almost 
beside himself with wonder, consternation, and 
rage. His first order ran thus :—‘ English ships 
have brought foreign soldiers to the mouth of the 
river. They are my prisoners ; cut me some 
thousand spans of rope to bind them 1 ’ He next 
ordered the seizure of all the British residents in 
Rangoon. Tlie order extending to all ‘those 
who wore the Englisli hat,’ American missionaries, 
American merchants, and other foreign adventurers, 
were confined in the same building with five British 
merchants, a ship-builder, and two pilots. They 
were immediately loaded with fetters, and other¬ 
wise cruelly treated.” 

, In his scarce “ Memoir,” which is little known 
iit England, as it was published at Serhanipore, Sir 
Henry Havelock, then a litavtcnant with- H.M. 
13th Regiment, and serving as deputy adjutant- 
general of the army, furtlier tells us that these un¬ 
fortunate people had been dragged from their homes 
under every species of brutal indignity; their 
clothes had been tom off, their arms lied bchiiul | 
them with ropes, tightened until they became in- i 
struments of torture rather than means of security. 
The Rewoon had commanded that, if vi cannonade 
should be “ opened against the town of Rangoon, 
every prisoner should be put to devath. Tlie first 
gun was to be the signal fur their decapitation. 
JinfidStmtly the gaolers commenced their preparn- 
tidnsr'some spread over the floor of the Taik-dau 
of sand to imbibe the blood of the 
;^vfe?i|^!.i<bthers began to sharpen their knives with 
^Ugence ; others brandished their 
gestures and expressions of san- 
,gt4lUM7J<^ vSomr seizing them, and baring their 

to the spine with an air 
exanupi^on. The Burmese, coerced 
^ and frightful punish- 

{tjcqttired a kind of national taste for 
\ i Burmese War,” 1853. 
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executions,. The imagination cannot picture a 
situation more dreadfol than that of these foreigners, 
placed at the mercy of such fiends. These 
prisoners, who were subsequently brought neiurer 
to death, were at length set firee by the entry of 
the British troops.”* f 

The enemy heard the roar of the cannonade 
which covered the landing of our troops, and en¬ 
veloped the flat shore of the Irawaddi with clouds 
of smoke, while cannon-shot bowled through the 
streets in every direction. Abandoning himself to 
his terror, the Rewoon fled on horseback through 
the ca.stcm gate into the country, followed by all 
the armed rabble he had collected. 

When the prisoners were released it was found 
that the reason of four of thefn had quite given 
way. Major Robert Sale, of H.M. 13th Infantry, 
the future hero of Jellalabad, found Mrs. Anne 
Judson, wfe of the famous missionary, tied to a 
tree, from which he instantly released her. 

The defences of Rangoon consisted of only a 
stockade about twelve feet high, which enclosed it 
on every side, and of a twelve-gun battery, situated 
on a wharf at the river side; and these Commodore 
Ciraiit, by a few well-directed shots from the Liffey^ 
soon silenced. On the troops landing, the prisoners 
were the only people they found in Rangoon, as 
tlie whole population had been ordered to retire 
into the adjacent forests, and none dared to disobey 
the Rewoon. Like that of all Burmese towns, the 
appearance of Rangoon is by no means imposing; 
according to Lieutenant Alexander, of the 13th 
Jaght Dragoons, “the wooden liuildings along the 
banks of the river, as seen from it, resemble ancient 
barns, behind whicli is the stockade. In. the 
background lowers the Great Shwe-dagon, in the 
midst of its subordinate sj'iircs ; for near a great 
national pagoda it is usual for every Burman, when 
he has acquired a competency, to erect a smaller 
pagoda on the model of the huge one. These vary 
much in size, and in value and .splendour; but as 
it is more meritorious to build a new one than to 
repair an old one, tlie sight of these temples in 
ruins is very common. Bells are attached to each 
]>agoda, and tinkle as moved by each bree^, the 
effect of which is particularly soft, and 

conducive to that quiet and holy state of ^traction 
which the Burman considers as the 
Mr. Alexander took up his quartets, ■il '^'^ded 
temple, surrounded with lofty 
the crowd of a transport, attd' the 
sea, found the soft influence of ihe t>j^%^ecially 
delightful. The ornaments, 
placed there were not exa^y 

* Havelocl:'s 
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rest of the scene—a breastwork, and two long 
twelve-pounders.” • 

The troops which landed were capable of doing 
an that men might and of going everywhere; 
but their power was cnppled by the defective state 
of the commissariat—the old and invariable com¬ 
plaint of British armies everywhere. This total 
desertion of Rangoon was an event on which the 
commanders had never calculated, and no provision 
had been made for such a contingency. Aware 
tjiat Pegu—the province in which it is situated— 
had only been lately conquered by the King of Ava, 
with whose rule the people were far from satisfied, 
they had expected to be greeted as friends and 
deliverers, and to have all the resources of a fertile 
country placed at their disposal; instead of which, 
they had to depend tor subsistence entirely upon 
themselves. 

Without provisions, either to advance or to 
remain was almost impracticable. To take advan¬ 
tage of the Irawaddi being in full flood they had 
arrived at the very beginning of the rainy season, 
when a great part of the country would soon be 
under water, and thus, instead of carrying on a 
decisive campaign, they would be compelled to 
shut themselves up in Rangoon, or confine their 
operations to the miasmatic swamps in its vicinity. 
** Considerations which had been previously over¬ 
looked now forced themselves into view, and it 
became impossible not to admit that, in tlie 
arrangement of the campaign, .serious blunders 
had been committed. The attack by sea, if 
advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to 
ascend the river in incommodious boats during the 
tropical rains, without native boatmen to guide them, 
and while both banks were in possession of the 
enemy, would only be to invite destruction; and 
yet to remain cooped uj) among the swamps of the 
delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality 
which, while it gave none of the triumphs of actual 
warfare, could hardly fail to be more destructive. 
No choice, however, remained, and it was resolved 
to place the troops under cover, and use all des¬ 
patch in- obtaining the necessary provisions and 
supplies from India.” 

For many days after the disembarkation of the 
troops {s 3 ys Major Snodgrass), a hope was enter- 
tain^ .djat the people of Rangoon, confiding in 
the invitations and promises of protection that were 
circimed about the country, would return to their 
homea,;!^ thus afford some prospect of local 

tbe period we were doomed to 
remaiii the removal of the people from 

their the preliminary to a concerted 

: India to England,” x8a5-a6. 




plan for laying waste the whole district in our fiont, .. 
in the hope starvation would drive us in|X> the« 
sea: a system long and rigidly adhered to; with .aii 
unrelenting indifference to the awful sufferii^: of 
the luckless poor, which clearly evinced tn' what 
terrible extremes the government of Ava and to 
chiefs were capable of proceeding j^n defence df 
their empire.* 

, Such was the effect of all this on our troops, that in 
three months half the army were dead or in hospital.. 

The rains continued during the whole month 6f 
September, and the sickness reached an alarming 
height. An epidemic fever made its appearance, 
among the troops (continues the writer just quoted), 
which left all those whom it attacked and ffflled 'tcT 
slay in a deplorable state of weakness and debility, 
accompanied with pains and cramps in the limbs. 
Soldiers discharged from the hospitals were long in 
repairing their strength, and too frequently indulged 
in limes, pine-apples, and other fruit, with which the 
forests of Rangoon abound, bringing on dysentery, 
which, in their exhausted state, usually ended in 
death. 

The detached corps of Campbell’s army were, in 
the matter of disease, not more fortunate than his 
main body. 

Prior to this deplorable state of affairs, the more 
commodious and substantial edifices in Rangoon 
had been appropriated for the head-quarters, staff, 
and accommodation of stores. On an artificial 
mound, about thirty feet in height, two miles north 
of Rangoon, stood a famous Buddhist temple, 
called the Shwe-dagon, or Golden Pagoda. It was 
substantially built of brick, on an octagonal base, 
richly coated with gilding, decorated with elaborate. 
mouldings, and rising in the form of a belhshaped 
cone, gradually tapering to a spire three hundred 
feet in height. 

This temple being abandoned, like every other 
edifice there, was taken possession of by our 69th 
Regiment and the Madras Artillery, while the rest 
of the troops were cantoned in a number of smaller 
temples and priests’ houses, that lined two roads 
leading from the northern gateway of Rangoon to 
the Golden Pagoda. 

Meanwhile, detached parties of observation ex¬ 
plored the neighbourhood, and others proceeded 
up the Irawaddi in boats for the same purpose, and 
to destroy all defences and fire-rafts J/iey could dis¬ 
cover. One of these parties came upon a partially- 
finished stockade at Kemraendine, and iandmg^ 


carried it by storm, driving out a very 
force, but not without some loss. On tht' s^ne 
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\<da>yi^ a cpci^derabie detachment, wh^. 

^ into ;^e anterior, fell suddenly inv^airithf 
governor of Rangoon, who, fled imb the . forest 
' without firing a shot. While these petty successes 
. gave our troops good reason to s^ect that the 
'i. personal courage of the Burmese rather of a 
low atandar^, there were several indications of 
plans .for a greater struggle being in preparation, 
and .their, resolution not to allow the invaders to 
'remain long quiet in their swamj))' cantonments, 
where, when the May rains set in, tlie country 
became one vast sheet of water, and brought on 
the calamitous state of affairs described by Major 
Snodgrass. 

• WWe the main expedition, under Campbell, was" 
proceemng to Rangoon, a body of troii>ps was col¬ 
lected, under Brigadier McMorine, at Goalparah, on 
.the southern bank of llie Brahmapootra, near the 
Assamese frontier, at a point where no European is 
permitted to pass without a signed permission from 
the. governor, and a sepoy guard held the line of 
demarcation. On the J3th of March, 1824, the 
brigadier began to move to Gowhatty, a well- 
fortified town in Lower Assam (which was taken in 
1663 by the' Mogul troops of Aurungzebc), and 
where now the Burmese had thrown up stockades, 
which, however, they had not the courage to defend, 
but abandoned as the British troops drew near. 

To the latter the peasantry, who had been bar¬ 
barously treated by the Burmese, evinced llic most 
friendly disposition, but tlioy were tjo poor to 
furnish such supplies as were necessary, and tlie 
transport of these in such a country became a work 
of the greatest difficulty. Hence, instead of ad- 
vahcing with his whole force, the brigadier sent 
forward a detachment, under Colonel Richards, 
C.B,, to Nowgong, to meet Mr. Scott, the commis¬ 
sioner, who had halted there with his escort. From 
tlience Colonel Richards marched to Kaliabar, and 
onward to Maura Mukh, where the Governor of 
Assam had stockaded himself, at the head of 1,000 
men j but the rainy season came, and the colonel 
was compelled to fall back on Gowhatty, without— 
afl he intended—striking the blow that would have 
jjberated the whole province of Upi)er Assam. 
^j:bjl%>-imonths subsequently, the Burmese, who in 
*5f the year had evacuated Cachar, 
S^th a force 8,000 strong, and began a 
. from Munipore, stockading them- 

of Jatrapore, Deedpatlee, and 
^ trtoops were foiled in an attempt 
from the latter place, as the 
‘ ^ylhet proved too few for the 

compelled to retreat; and 
.<aafed with their petty success, 


renufined .undisputed masters of Cachar, till the. 
cessation of the rains permitted the campaign to 
be re-opened. 

The Burmese appear to have made their chief 
effort against us in Arracanj^he original seat of the 
strife; and in May, at the very time when Campbell 
was capturing Rangoon by surprise, they appeared, 
to the number of 10,000 men, under Maha Ban- 
doola, on the frontiers of Chittagong. 

I'o resist the invasion of this province, our forces 
were wholly inadequate; and though the Bengal 
Government were made fully aware of the coming 
danger, they did not attempt to avert it From 
whatever cause this gross negligence sprang, it met 
with severe punishment Colonel Shapland, who 
commanded in Chittagong, threw forward to 
Ramoo five companies 'of the 45th Native 
Infantry, with two guns, a Mugh levy, and the 
Chittagong Provincial Battalion, the whole under 
the command of Captain Noton : his strength 
being only 1,050 bayonets, of whom 650 were 
irregulars, on whom not the slightest dependence 
could be placed. 

Against that officer the Burmese, after crossing 
the Nauf, advanced with great rapidity, and with 
their whole strength, and on the 13th of the month 
reached a stream which flows past Ramoo. Noton’s 
well-served guns prevented their passage for a time, 
but at last they forced it and hurried to attack him. 
Hi.s slender force he posted in rear of a bank that 
encircled his camp; his front was formed by the 
sepoys of the 45th, with his two six-pounders, pro¬ 
tected by a tank, at which a strong picket was 
stLitioncd. The river covered his right flank, and 
another tank his rear, with the Provincials" and 
Mugh levy; and in this order he prepared to give 
battle to the noisy warriors of Maha Bandoola. 

The contest that ensued was a short one. The 
Provincials covering the rear broke; the Bur¬ 
mese forced their way in, sword in hand; the 
position was no longer tenable, and Captain Noton 
sounded a retreat. This movement was conducted 
with some regularity at first, but ultimately, under 
pressure of the overwhelming force of the en^y, 
the soldiers madly threw down their grms and 
rushed into tlie water. Yet the loss '^as lew than 
might have been expected: only 250 w«e itdslimg; 
but as most of these were conveyed priftOn^'^ Ava, 
tlie court there began really tq C9nceii%.,jt|^t its 
soldiers were invincible ; while, 
an absurd panic was corornumeiatod'-^tQ^'^^yi^ong, 
and from thence to 

Calcutta, *‘and it was.deemi^;^^:j^^ that 

a body of adventurous the 

Sonderbuuds into the Britbh 
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Had Burmese known how tb*impraw the with siidi slau^ter, that the 
occasion, they nught have over-run 'and pillaged .intimidated to support them, and the • 

with impunity a vast tract of our territory; but fell back on head-quarters without further: ' 

they spent the time, luckily, in foolish exultation, tion; and two days subsequently another stciw^4 
till the felling rams precluded further operations; near the great Golden -Pagoda was stormed, 
and meanwhile Chittagong was reinforced. More- These events did not deter the Burmese frobs'l^ , 
over, the expedition up the Irawaddi was beginning prosecution of a plan by which they hoped to hsiiifej 


to produce its expected effect; and the Golden our troops no alternative but to surrender-i 
Foot, becoming alarmed for the safety of his discretion or perish amid the swamps of RangoOT'; 
capital, gave orders that all available troops should and with this view, a series of extensive workS Hid r- 
be collected forks defence. The atmy of Arracan been constructed at Kemmendine. These, 
was thus recalled, and the only occasion on which resolved, should be attacked both by land and watei*/ 
the Burmese could have inflicted a severe blow and with this view three columns of attack W^., 


upon us was lost for ever. 


detailed against the northern and eastern faces of' 


Writing from Madras to Lord Amherst, Sir the stockades, while Sir Archibald Campbell, witlf 
Thomas Monro had early urged strenuously the 300 of H.M. 41st Regiment, ascended the Irawaddi 
advance of General Gimpbell upon the capital of in three Company’s cniisers; but the works of the 
Ava by the waters of the Great Water; but the Burmese proved stronger than was anticipated^ and 
councils of the British at Calcutta, as at Madras though they were actually entered, a retrograde 
and Rangoon, were long perplexed by the questions movement became necessary, 
of organised transport and of systematic supplies On tlie loth of June, 1824, the attack was 
of food and stores. renewed by a force of 3,000 men, with four 

When at last, by enormous trouble and expense, eighteen-pounders, and four howitzers; but, before 
Sir Archibald obtained such munitions of war and Kemmendine could be reached, it was necessary 
ambulance as enabled him to move, he prepared to to storm a strong stockade, which had been erected 
take the field against the enemy. Prior to this, he between that place and the pagoda. One side of 
had various skirmishes with .them, as they had it was protected by a sheet of water; on the other 
formed a cordon round Rangoon to hem the three sides was the forest; and the importance 
British in, constructed stockades in every direction attached to this post was evinced by the number of 
to prevent access to the interior, and by sending Burmese placed within it. 

parties through the jungle, harassed the pickets A cannonade commenced the attack. One face 
and cut off stragglers. In these petty affairs the was breached, and the troops rushed to the storm 
Burmese fought with more obstinacy than the in front, while another column got over the pali- 
sepoys; but their stockades and huts were usually sades in rear. Assailed thus on two points, and 
forced in the end, and carried by the bayonet, unable to escape, the defenders, expecting only 
while an efficient fire of musketry was ever a good such mercy as they would have given if victotiotiif, 
answer to the matchlocks and gingals of the fought with desperation; but the unfailing Biitii^i 
Burmese, who now began to send fire-rafts blazing bayonet soon made dreadful havoc among them, 
down the river before wind and tide, for the pur- Our guns now opened on the works of Ke^gehendine, 


pose of burning our flotilla off Rangoon. 


but from these there was no response,'knd they 


■ On the 28th of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, at were found to be abandoned. In fact, the vain- 
the head of 400 Europeans and 250 sepoys, with glorious Burmese were already becoming less con- 
a field-piece and howitzer, advanced to make a fident, and were withdrawing to a greater distance 
personal reconnaissance. The route was through from Rangoon. 

a dcifee forest, where the natural impediments were At Donabew, fifty miles above that place,' tiiey 
incroaitod by those of art, but ultimately he reached began to concentrate their forces As yet, the 
rice-fidds wid plains that were knee-deep in water, campaign had made but little progress, and 
C^roufici c^-titis nature rendered the conveyance of were the effects of the climate and the unwhote^j^H 
tile shannon impossible; hence they were sent food, that barely 3,000 were fit for |C.tire >’d^H 
back;'SiHer' the- escort of the sepoys, while the Towards the end of June great numoetSriiQfl^^B 
£uropd!^^;Cifi^ti&Ued to advance alone till, about enemy were observed passing fftem 
eight n$^ ^fi^''B^ngoon, they came in sight of right bank of the Irawaddi, to 
the strong, intrenched in rear Kemmendine; and on the ist of Jnly,~SlH^^H 

of a dense green forests in front were fiU^ 


agrdft 

Camtib 


‘ ■ dense green torests m ironc were nuea 1^ 

^attacked and routed them, three columns—each 1,000 strong, 
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umbrellas glitfering in the sunshine—^took ground to The latter—the strongest and greatest—was con- 

the light, as if to interpose between that part of our nected with the other three by intrenched works, 
caOtkmments and Rangoon. By Catnpbdrs orders and the whole were manned by atait xo,ooo 
*tbey 'Were attacked and dispersed, but on the Burmese. To attack Thamba Wungyee, G«seral 
fotlo^g day began in greater fiarce to march upon Campbell ascended the river on the 8 th of July, 
Ddlft.' They were again repulsed, and as the town with the Lorne^ two of the Company’s cruisers, and 
had been deserted by all its inhabitants, it was set other vessels, having all the troops that could be 
in ^unes, lest it might be used as a cover for other spared on board, and after silencing the fire Of the 
opOfations. enemy by the guns of the shipping, he carried three 

Thekia Wungyee, the Burmese general, was now of tlic stockades that were accessible from the water. 



GROUP OF BURMESE NOBLES. 


Si^i^lMded by another, named Thamba Wungyee, 
as tteiOolden Foot, who had been in daily ex- 

■ ring that his invaders had been cut 
in to be impatient of the slow 
Its. Thamba, knowing how raurh 
cted of huu, made. a.- wonderful 
*y» and gave otir outposts so much 
was resolved to drive him back, 
't&lfe above Rangoon, where a 
g^e joins the Irawaddi, he had 
: one at the delta, a second 
bel 9 W. 4 t hilf It ntHe down the main river, a third on 


oas oppOfsite it, and a fourth at Kamaro^ a 
4 half above the confluence. 


Against the fourth, tl^t could only be reached 
by land, Colonel Maclean marched, with a detach¬ 
ment from the great pagoda, but, from the future 
of the ground, was compelled to send his 
guns and retain his howitzers alone. The S)»ijBides 
at Kamaroot were now found to consist W ^ven, 
strongly garrisoned, and armed wit^ 
cannon; yet, within ten minutes ^^ror^dll^feops 
opened fire, the first stockade wat and 

the second too, but after a greater ittm WTO S the 
other five made Uttle or no'deflate ’ 

Thus, by the bayonet, were those fbiks* which 
Thamba thought impregrudfie, wiesuat from 10,000 
of his warriors by a mere handful oftroops. 
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Ara^.' ,'ihe '■'episodes ■ ai 

bx which ^jor Sale, eC 
" ' ■ sliw a ■ Bunnan of high: rant ,'Withig 

les lay 800 of the enemy killed, and 
B Tfaamba Wungyee, expiring of his 
These events struck terror into the 
fjfse, ■wjho began to doubt their hitherto 
iDYincibility, 

I'jtjlf beginning of August, General Campbell 
ad^ifC^ against Syriam, the ancient capital of 
Pej^^l^jj^ch occupies high ground, with a great 
pa^gO^.,near the junction of the Pegu river with 
Ira^addi. Among its edifices was a factory, 
built of old by the Portuguese, in the days whcJi 
that ;4wivtnturous people were seeking to spread 
thefe^dopiinion over the Fast, and from within its 
walla Burmese matchlock>men, as if determined 
to ftt^d a siege, opened a heavy fire, but took to 
flight the moment our troops advanced to the assault. 

These events were not without some influence 
on 'tho inhabitants of Rangoon, many of whom 
began to return; while the inhabitants of Pegu— 
whott country had been subdued, and their king 
put-to death in 1757, by the celebrated Alompra, 
die Bunnan—generally evinced so much dissatisfac¬ 
tion with their masters, that they might easily have 
be<5Pi:;i^Uced to throw off the yoke under wliicli 
tfase^ writhed for sixty-seven years. Hut, as yet, 
it Wl^-^4!9®n^cd inexpedient to encourage any desire 
or national independence, as no prince 
whO iij^ set upon their throne could have maintained 
iti^ihoUt permanent British aid. “The restraint 
thiip'^eFcised,'* says a writer, “ was, at all events, 
cadii^8;..but it may be questioned if it was well 
it made the Peguers, if not jealous of 
oifT indifferent to it, and thus tended to 

proilwct the war.. This seems to have been the 
yidfiijjildtimately taken by the Supreme Government, 

■.4 V# • 


^ .0iey afterwards gave the encouragement which 
they now refused, and offered to recognise the 
independence of any chief whom the Peguers 
might appoint to rule over them.” 

During these desultory operations about Ran¬ 
goon, a naval expedition sailed for the Tenasserim 
provinces, a district of Trans-Gangetic India, lying 
between Siam on the east and Pegu on the .west, 
comprising Martaban, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergue—a 
territory bounded by a lofty range of mountains, 
branching from ^he table-land of Yunnan, and 
clothed in many places with dense forests. The 
towns of Tavoy and Mergue were speedily reduced, 
the inhabitants cordially assisting our forces, and 
after making their Burmese governor a prisoner, 
surrendered to us voluntarily. The resistance in 
Yc, or Amherst, as it is now**named, was chiefly 
confined to the town of Martaban, situated on a 
bay of the same name, which was completely 
reduced by our land and sea forces; and the im¬ 
portance of these unexpected conquests was 
speedily felt by our expedition at Rangoon, into 
which supplies of fresh provisions were poured in 
great quantities. 

Having a great faith in astrology, the Burmese 
troops were accompanied by a horde of bigots and 
impostors ; and not the least singular portion of 
their paste-board helmcted army was their corps- 
of Invulnerablcs. When excited by opium and 
fired by superstition, these men certainly did 
evince a marked contempt of danger. Some of 
them exhil)itod a war dance of defiance upon the 
most exposed parts of defences; and to this corps 
—headed by leaders, one of whom was said to be a 
female, and all of whom liad, as they conceived, 
made themselves invulnerable by means of charms 
and amulets—was confided the perilous task of 
attacking Maclean’s post in the Great Pagoda. 



CHAPTER CIV. 

' ' ' . 
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BURMAH.—ATTACK ON THE GREAT PAGODA AT RANGOON.—OPERATIONS IN A^AM, ' 

' ' ' • . .i.'. / ‘ 


ARRACAN, ETC. 


jor Snodgrass, the attempt 
lerables, armed with swords 
in a compact body from the 
A slender picket, thrown 
retiring slowly and steadily, 


.skirmished with the head of the 
until it reached the great flight 
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these Invulnerables, whose of 


* w 

were drawn up, silently waiting 
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COLONEL SMITH. 


Ill ■■fi 


in 


the moonless night concealed, and it coaid only be 
guessed at by the dreadful noise and clamour of 
their threats and imprecations upon the sacrilegious 
occupants of their holy edifice, whom they threatened 
with the most dreadful deaths if they did not quit 
the temple; and, guided by a few lanterns that 
glimmered weirdly and dimly in their front, they 
rushed in a dense and undefinable multitude along 
a narrow pathway that led to the northern gate. 

Suddenly the flashing of musketry and the boom 
of the thundering cannon broke from the hitherto 
silent summit of the vast temple. Then the wild 
tumult of the advancing masses grew still, “ while 
showers of grape and successive volleys of musketry 
fell with dreadful havoc among their crowded ranks, 
against which the imaginary shield of self-deceit 
and imposition waif found of no avail, leaving the 
unfortunate Invulnerables scarcely a choice between 
destruction and inglorious flight. Nor did they 
hesitate long upon the alternative; a few devoted 
enthusiasts may have despised to fly, but as they 
all belonged to the same high-favoured caste, and 
had brought none of their less-favoured countrymen 
to witness their disgrace, the great body of them 
soon sought for safety in the jungle, where they, no 
doubt, invented a plausible account of their night’s 
adventure, which, however effectual it may have 
proved in saving their credit, prevented them in 
future fiom volunteering upon such desperate 
enterprises, and contributed in some degree to 
jirotect the troops from being so frequently 
deprived of iheir night’s rest.”* 

In October, 1824, information having been re¬ 
ceived that the enemy weie in strong force at a 
place named Kaikloo, fourteen miles from Ran¬ 
goon, it was resolved to dislodge them; and as 
the Madras contingent had been expressing some 
mortification at the subordinate part assigned them 
on previous occasions, to it alone was the task 
assigned by General Campbell. 

On the 4th, Colonel Smith marclied on this 
service, taking with him the 3rd and 34th Madras 
Native Infantry, only Soo strong, and two howitzers. 
Evening was falling when he found himself before 
a Burmese intrenchment, which he failed to es- 
c^de, though he carried it by shelling. Yet 
the Burmese trenches are usually only a succession 
of 4w))!es*<apable of containing two men each, so 
eascavhted as to afford belter from the weather, 
atvd even from bombs, so far as each could, at 
but two men by explosion, 
failure of the escalade ssemed ominous, 
and the at Kaikloo were averred to be 

greats iSm|th applied for some Europeans; 




NM9*Ulre of the Burmese War.** 


but General Campbell^ influeiEK^ 
which might be more easily explained 
told off for the service only 300 more 
with two field-pieces. With these 
on the forenoon of the 7th of October,' 

Smith found himself before Kaikloo. 
obstacles encountered were a series 
which he had to storm. Hence it was 
evening before the principal stockade was 

Its right flank rested on a height croi^&dd ^ «. 
pagoda. Colonel Smith formed his troOpS lA 
columns of attack: the first to assail the iwk lb 
front, the second to attack its right flank, and ^ 
third as a support and reserve. ‘ * , 

Till within sixty yards the first was flowed to 
approach the stockade, over which the' gUded 
umbrellas of the leaders were visible at times, 
when suddenly it was assailed by a terrible fire 
of matchlocks and grape. Major Wahab, who 
led it, with many officers and men, fell killed or 
wounded, while the rest threw themselves on their 
faces to avoid the murderous fire which swept over 
them. The attack by the flanking column failed; 
it gave way, and was pursued. The other column, 
unable to penetrate a thicket in its firont^ was now 
falling back without having achieved anything. 
Under cill these adverse circumstances, Ct^onel 
Smith could but order the bugles to sound a 
retreat, which he effected, in tolerable order, with 
the loss of eighty-eight of all ranks killed ot 
wounded. 

This affair—magnified, of course—cau^ the 
greatest exultation at the Court of Ava^ but 
Campbell lost no time in attempting to reteieve 
Smith’s disaster. 

On the 17th of October, 420 European# Ml'SSo 
native infantry, with three guns, advanced #gldnst 
Kaikloo, on reaching which they had thw.Wtath 
and indignation fired on beholding- the bodies 
of lliose who fell ten days before stripped and 
hung from the trees in horrid states of mutilation. 
They dashed on, intent to take vengeance, but 
found the works abandoned, and had to return 
to Rangoon without firing a shot 

About this time, Kye Wungyee, a leading 
Burman noble, was defeated. He had taken 
post at Shantabain, on the river Lyne, with 
fourteen war-boats, each carrying a large ,gan. 
These he had moored near t^ee breastwmk#, 
in rear of which stood his principal 
constructed of solid timber, fifteen feet 
with an inner platform, armed With sr tt Sl f 
wooden guns, which overlooked'the hfikyy.] 
that were in battery below. StroaifjW i 
appeared, a very small party of aoldie|h Sjflots 
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stormed oiic pirt of them with suih them seemed to have no efifect.in 


fury that terror was struck in the defend,e^ ets^' 
wh«re,and they speedily abandoned it at every point 
Kow the srckness had become so great that little 
more ^at 1,300 Europeans remained fit for duty, 
and the native troops were reduced in proportion; 
yet the prospect of active operations, with triumphs 
to -be won, wa.s hailed with joy by all. But in the 
circurnstanccs under which Campbell’s little force 
found themselves, these prospects might have 
damped the bdldest spirits; for, according to the 
last reports that had reached Rangoon, the Golden 
Root had mustered every soldier he could find, and 
was resolved, by one grand effort, to destroy his 
invaders,*or convey all whom he could capture in 
chains fo the interior, where ignominy, torture, and 
death should await them. 

From Arracan, Maha Bandoola had come, with 
his so-called veterans, and, at the head of 60,000 
niMi, was advancing on Rangoon, in the vicinity 
of which he actually made his appearance early in 
December. Flanked on the right by a flotilla of 
war-boats and fire-rafts, his army extended from 
the river in a semi-circlc, opposite Dalla, past 
Kemmendine and the Golden Pagoda, till it rested 
with its 1 ^ on Puzendoon Creek, half a mile east¬ 
ward of Rangoon, 

Dense jungles, for the most part, covered his 
front; and where it was open, breastworks and 
stockades protected it 

The key of our position, the great Shwe-dagon, 
orOolden Fagoda, was occupied by 300 of H.M. 
«38th, or ist Staffordshire, Regiment, with twenty 
guns, while the 28th Madras Infantry were posted 
below it H.M. 13th Light Infantry, with some 
guns, held the high ground that lay between the 
pagoda and the town. In front of the lines an old 
Buddhist convent was held by 200 of the Madras 
Europeans and some sepoys, while the stockade 
at Kemmendine, which covered the left of the 
position, was occupied by the 26th Madras Native 
Infantry and a few of the Madras Europeans. The 
retaainder of our troops were placed in coin- 
mtx^ipalion with Rangoon, which, as well ns Kern¬ 
el Was supported by the shipping in the river, 
were the exertions of Maha Bandoola 
I^Srst week of December, 1824. His 
tr6c^^iW^:^^|^ployed, without an hour’s cessation, 
in his works and attacks on the 

^Ce^^ndine, every movement being 
"•by i i ^ftision of banners, flags, and 
were always encouraged by 
t^Videttes and sentries, who were 
8 ]|a of watchful fear.* 

^ Appendix.” 







dislodging them, as the moment our troops retired 
they returned, and resumed their fighting and 
trenching tools. By this pertinacity they made so 
much progress, and annoyed Commodore GranPs 
flotilla by their perilous fire-rafts and incessant 
niatchlock firing, that a general attack was now 
resolved on. 

With this view, while our gun-boats advanced 
to Puzendoon Creek to take the Burmese in flank, 
two columns of infantry, one 1,100 strong, under 
Major Robert Sale, and the other of 600, under 
Major Walker, moved against their left, and burst¬ 
ing through the intrenchments, drove in the whole 
of that flank, with a heavy loss of men, guns, and 
munition of war. But as Maha Bandoola seemed 
disj)osed to hold firm with liis right and centre, 
another attack was made on the 7th of December. 

In four columns our troops advanced, and com¬ 
pletely discomfited the hordes of Burmah, which, 
without waiting to be attacked, fled from their 
works in disorder. After this, all remained quiet 
for a week, till a conflagration, which was too 
evidently the result of design, broke out in Rangoon, 
laying several quarters of the town in ashes; and 
on the same night, tidings came that 20,000 men 
had taken post only five miles distant, at Kokira, 
where they had begun to tlirow up strong works. 

As General Campbell was determined not to 
tolerate this close vicinity, he marched in person, 
with two columns, one of 800 and the other of 
600 men. Brief though the time, the works at 
Kokim were cast up so rapidly, that they embraced 
a circuit of three miles; and consisted of, six 
circular intrenchments, flanked by two strong 
stockades. 

Campbell made liis attack in front and rear 
simultaneously. Hemmed completely in, the Bur¬ 
mese, while fighting only to escape, suffered terrible 
loss; while tlie Diana steamer, the men-of-war 
launches, and the gun-boats, destroyed all the 
enemy’s war-jjrows and fire-rafts. But though the 
army of Maha Bandoola seemed somehow to have 
evaporated, before achieving the destruction or 
capture of ours, he was not a man to despafrbut 
organised a new one, which he proceeded to 
intrench in works greater and stronger than ’had 
yet been attemirted, at Donabew. .tO 

relating the attack on that place, it will W 
sary to glance at the war in Assam. ' . ; ^ 

The retrograde movement of 
from his advanced position in to 

Gowhatty, caused the Bunhese 
their inroads and devastatic^f~ ' 

sary that, so soon as he 'oWi^' “* 
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and supplies, he a^uld once- row &e field 
against theia. But, as the state of roe,.weather 
rendered the advance of his whole force—only 
3,000 men—imposstole, he was only able, towards 
the close of October, to send off two detachments 
to check their depredations, and these did »ot 
iharch, but proceeded by water. 

One of these parties, led by Major Waters, after 
routing a party of the enemy at Raha Chowki, 
proceeded to Nowgong, where the Governor of 
Assam and the Boora Rajah had posted thefnselves, 
with 1,300 men, who, notwithstanding their superior 
number, retired with precipitation, and left him in 
undisputed possession of their works. Under 
Major Cooper, the other detachment marched to 
Kaliabar, which he found evacuated; and Colonel 
Richards, having thus secured two advanced posi¬ 
tions, began a march of toil, with the rest of his 
little force, while his baggage was tediously dragged 
in boats against the current of the Brahmapootra— 
a river which is ever teeming with alligators—till 
the 6th of January, 1825, when he halted at Maura 
Mukh, about 130 miles beyond Gowhatty. 

The 29th saw him at Rangpoor, in Upper 
Assam, the fort of which was built of solid stone, 
was square in form, and armed with 100 pieces of 
cannon. vXccess to it was rendered difHciilt by 
two swamps and a wet ditch. Its garrison consisted 
of Burmese and Assamese—a ])eople, by nature 
and habit, weak, intcinj)erate, idle, timid, and 
addicted to drinking arrack and chewing opium; 
yet, the combined force was capable of a vigorous 
defence. Luckily for Colonel Richards, violent 
dissensions prevailed among the leaders; and he 
had no sooner stormed a stockade which barred 
his approach, and got his breaching-guns into 
position, than he received a proposal for capitula¬ 
tion, by which he permitted the Burmese to retire 
to their own country, or remain peaceably in 
Assam, accoiding to their choice. At first, 9,000 
persons—men, women, and children—began the 
homeward pilgrimage; but many changed their 
minds, and returned. With the fall of Rangpoor 
the fighting ended in Assam, which from that time 
became an integral portion of the British empire; 
with! Ae exception of the Sudiya district, which 
wsfe jgiven up to the Rajah Poorunder Sing, in 
a tribute of 50,000 rupees yearly. 

were directed to proceed overland 
agij^ on the obstacles which menaced the 

Archibald Campbell's expedition 
bect^^^.^pwn, at Calcutta. One%:olumn was 
to Cachar and Munipore into 

the an affluent of the Irawaddi; 

-Chittagong, was to march 


to form a junction the trpQp$, 

The former force, 7,000 

Shuldham, mustered on the^ 

towards the close of 1824; and as the 

had abandoned Cachar, and had their 

occupied in Pegu, no immediate oppositfi^^^, 

expected. But the natural obstacles to ' 

mounted were very considerable. ■' 

Ere the first march could be 
pioneers had to make a road from Bhadupil!^',!!^,, 
Bauskandy, and the distance to Munipore 
ninety miles, over a most rough and savage 
of country, exhibiting lofty mountains, deepl'Witt^:.' 
courses, dense forests, and pathless morasses ;* and 
after cutting a footway for nearly forty miles,- 
toil-worn pioneers had abandoned the work as 
futile; and by the month of March, 1825, the 
obstacles were pronounced by the staff insurmount¬ 
able, and the advance on Burmah, by the way of 
Cachar, was abandoned. 

Under Brigadier Morrison, the Arracan -forces 
11,000 strong, mustered at Chittagong. In con¬ 
sequence of the aversion of the Bengal sepoys to 
sea voyages, it was resolved that the expedition 
should proceed by the more tedious and difficult 
land route; hut so many desertions took place,, 
that it became pretty evident td the officers that 
their men had also an aversion to fighting the 
Burmese, whom they regarded with superstitious 
terror, as a species of magicians who could render 
themselves proof to lead and steel; thus il^u- 
merable pretexts were made to avoid joining the 
head-quarters in Arracan. Three native regimieij^ts. 
—the 26th, 47th, and 62nd Bengal Infantry— 
cantoned at Barrackpore, were under ordl^r'lO; 
join Morrison at Arracan, when loud murli^l^ . 
com]')laints, and factious opposition were exhilfifed • 
by the three corps. Among other t faj , ngs ;\tfae 
sejioys declared that they were* without tfep. proper 
means of transport for a distance so great,, 

In addition to his knapsack and its, contents, ^ 
each had to carry sixty rounds of ball-cartridge, 
and for the due preservation of caste, all; his own. 
culinary articles—including a plate, a wateivpot, 
frying-jian, a boiler, and a /oiaA, all of brass, and 
weighing about twenty-two pounds. This toil 1^5,. 
thrown upon himself as a religious necessiQ^ijUi^- 
was usually borne without grumbling; 
present instance, as the distance 
rendered the case an exception, 
without some show of reason, 
commissariat should provide an^, 
things. All the available cattle h %4 ^ 

taken from Bengal, and none ,55puW 
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by the^ luckless sepoys, save at zatee % 

th^ meaus.. . ^ 

Thus, when the 47^—which regimeat was 
ordered to march—were informed that they must 
move in the usual manner, mutinous meetings 
were held within the lines, and the sepoys mutually 
bo^d themselves by the most solemn oaths not to 
quit, .their Icjuarters until their pay was increased 
or carriage provided. Colonel Cartwright, then in 
command, purchased bullocks at his own expense, 
and the Government actually offered to advance 
mopey j but 'still the sepoys, anxious beyond every¬ 
thing to evade service in Burmah, still refused to 
part with the new pet grievance; and, in short, the 
spirit oS insubordination had already reached a 
point beyond repression. 

The colonel, finding that tlie regiment was nearly 
in a state of open mutiny, reported the circum¬ 
stance to General Dalzell, commanding at Barrack- 
pore, who proceeded to Calcutta to consult with 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Edward Paget. On 
the 1st of November, 1824, tlie general gave orders 
for the 47th Regiment to parade in heavy marching 
order. On that day a third of the battalion obeyed, 
but the rest mustered tumultuously within the lines, 
and threatened to fire if the others attempted to 
quit the cantonments; and every effort made by 
General Dalzell, Colonel Cartwright, and other 
officers, to bring these mutineers to a sense of duty 
was met only by noisy clamour and open defiance. 
During all that day, and the following night, this 
alarming state of matters continued, till the arrival 
of Sir Edward Paget, to whom they sent a petition, 
which' was translated by a Captain Macan, of 
H.M. i6th I.ancers, who averred that it was bar¬ 
barous and unintelligible, and without spelling or 
grammar. 

It would seem, however, to have omitted all 
mention of the alleged grievance—the want of 
bullocks; and stateB, that the soubahdar-major and 
havildarmajor having informed the regiment that 
rvaa to proceed to Rangoon by shij), each se])oy 
had s^om by the waters of the Ganges and the 
not to put a foot on board, lest he 
caste; adding, “ And every gentle- 
when a Hindoo takes Ganges 
in his hand, he will sacrifice his 
you are master of our lives; 
lie will do; but wc will not go on 
march for that purpose. 
ffoo(f, but it is now become 
that our names be 
man may return to his 




‘ fThcy were told by Sir Edward Paget that it 
had never been intended to send them by sea; but 
now, as there could be no treating wiA' mutineers, 
they must lay down their arms unconditionally. 
As it was" well known that the other two regiments 
w*re disaffected, and' hence, unwilling to aid re¬ 
pressing this mutiny, the 2nd battalion of the ist 
Royal Scots, the 47th (Lancashire) Regiment, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, and a troop of the Body 
Guard, were brought to Barrackpore for that neces¬ 
sary, but impleasarit, puqjose. 

The early dawn of the 2nd November beheld 
these trbops drawn up opposite the lines of the 
disaffected. The artillery were in rear. The 
mutinous 47 th was under arms in front of the lines; 
and in their left rear were the 26th and 62nd—the 
two other Bengal regiments under orders for Arracan 
and Burmah. Twenty sepoys of the former, and 
more than a hundred of the latter corps, had rashly 
joined the 47th to share its fate, whatever that 
might be. 

Before giving the fatal order that would lead to 
death and slaughter, Sir Edward Paget directed the 
Quartermaster-General, Colonel Galloway, C.B., 
Colonel Cartwright, and Captain Macan, to make 
the mutineers fully aware of the awful position in 
which they stood; for now even their native 
officers had deserted the cause, and stood apart 
from them. Expostulations were only met with 
clamorous uproar; and thus they were finally 
informed that their fate depended upon their 
obedience to orders issued by the adjutant-general. 

“Order arms,” was the command, which was 
instantly obeyed. “ Ground arms,” was the second, 
which was met by uproar, and one man -alone 
obeyed. In an instant the -Horse Artilleiy poured 
a volley of grape, piling the killed and wounded 
over each other in the cantonment; and the 
miilineers, instead of firing, as they had threatened, 
though each man had forty rounds in his pouch, 
flung down their arms, broke, and fled wildly across 
the square, or parade-ground, under an infantry 
fire, which was followed up by a charge of the 
Body Guard. And many perished in the scattered 
pursuit, or in the river Hooghley, which skirt^ 
level plain near Barrackpore. ‘V 

Many who were made prisoners we^e ;^^,'by 
native courts-martial and hanged) ^ 
hard labour for Ijfe; but after a 
were forgiven and set at liberty ^; 

Bengal Infantry Regiment, dati^ 
embodied, £^d called ' ^ ‘ 

good service at Moodkee,^ 
and Sobraon. 
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CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 


CHAPTER I 


THE WAR WITH BURMAH.—THE ARRACAN COLUMK. 

—OPERATIONS OF GENERALS CAMPBELL, COT¬ 
TON, AND MAJOR SALE, ETC. 

The fatal event at Barrackpore had delayed for a 
time the departure of Morrison’s Arracan column, 
which, as we have stated, mustered ii,ooo stroxig. 
It included H.M. 44th and 54th Regiments, thie 
26th, 42nd, 49th, and 62nd Bengal Native Infantry 
Battalions, the loth and i6th Madras Iirfantry, 
the Mugh Levy, some local horse, "‘artillery, and 
pioneers. 

Under Commodore Hayes, a flotilla acconapanied 
it, to aid in the reduction of islands and maritime 
districts, and this force consisted of the Honourable 
Company’s surveying ships Investigator and 
search^ the steamer Pluto^ five gun-brigs, a bomb- 
vessel, four gun-pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, 
each armed with a twelve-pound carronade, besides 
transports and native craft. With this flotilla were 
600 of the Royal Marines; but it wf i not untfl the 


Arracan, Maha Bandoola 
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than Btinbah coiild send forth was to, he n^d; on'his 
(haastttnismarch. 

The'total length of the province of Arracan is 
^50 ihiles, its greatest breadth is 105, though in 
some parts it is little more than ten miles. On the 
north it is separated from the Chittagong district by 
the river Nauf. A range of mountains, named the 
YeoDttahdong, whose height varies from 2,000 to 
8,000 feet, running parallel to, and in some places 
approaching very near the coast, separates it from 
the Burmese empire. No fewer tlian twenty-two 
passes exist in this chain between Arracan and 
Avaj of these, the principal, the Pass of Aeng, at 
its summit, attains an altitude of 4,664 feet; but 
these passes are generally little more than mere 
foot-tracks, traversable only by bullocks or moun¬ 
tain ponies. The sea-coast is bordered by numerous 
wles, the largest of which is Cheduba, and has a 
line of dangerous shoals, and is torn and indented 
by creeks, the formation of the fierce torrents that 
are for ever pouring frofn the Yeomandong. The 
interior presents only a succession of rugged heights, 
with deep ravines and marshy flats between. 

TowCrinfi forests and impervious jungle render 
every route one of extreme difficulty, and poison 
the atmosphere so much that, at the commence¬ 
ment and cessation of the rainfalls, it becomes 
quite'pestilential. Iii the town of Arracan, fifteen 
inches of rain have been known to fall in one day. 

In the year of Morrison’s march, out of 

1^,500 square miles, the Mughs, its inhabitants, 
had dnly 400 under cultivation. 

’■ la order to avoid the serious obstacles which he 
-aware would beset him, (lencral Morrison 
resolved to march as near the coast as possible, to 
the'end that he might avail himself of the assistance 
of Commodore Hayes for the conveyance of the 
troops and stores across the mouths of rivers. On 
the 1st of February, 1S25, he reached the mouth of ' monsoon set in, fever began to appear, and it con- 


l^yince, to capture which, with its population of 
a^ut 10,000' souls, was now the chief object of the 
brigadier. 

Commodore Hayes having entered the river with 
his shipping towards the end of February, found 
his progress obstructed by the guns of a stockade, 
which he failed to force; but when the troops 
reached the same iioint on the 20th of the sub* 
sequent month, it was found to be abandoned. 
Morrison’s force had now marched 150 miles from 
Chittagong. 

On the 26th of March, after storming two 
stockades, it continued to advance, without farther 
opposition, till, on the 29th, it halted at the base of 
a hilly range, about 400 feet in height, that over¬ 
looks Arracan, the houses of which are aU built on 
piles, above the mud and ooze which the river 
deposits around them. On the summit of these 
hills, 9,000 Burmese troops were found strongly 
stockaded, and Morrison ordered an instant assault. 

Up this steep ascent our soldiers rushed to the 
attack, but were met by a dreadful matchlock fire, 
accompanied by volleys of enormous stones which 
were rolled down upon them, and after suffering 
considerable loss, they were compelled to fall back, 
and acknowledge themselves beaten. On the 30th, 
he brought up his battering-guns, which opened 
briskly on the stockade, while next evening a 
detjK'hincnt, by a circuitous route, attacked it in 
rear; the Burmese, finding themselves assailed on 
two points at once, lost cTll presence of mind, and 
fled. Armcan was captured, and the whole province 
was subjugated ; and by the I'rcaty of Yandaboo— 
yet to be narrated—was ceded to Great Britain. 

So far all bad gone well with Morrison’s column;^ 
but there, in one of the most unhealthy places 
between tlie tropics, he put his troops into 
cantonments, while he halted to complete the 
occujiation of a country wliere there was nothing 
to subdue. In the month of May the rains of the 


the Naufi and threw a detachment across it to take 
possession of Mangdoo, but twelve <lays elapsed ere 
the'ivhole of his troops had crossed ; and, as many 
0f,^b*^?gage animals had not yet come up, he was 
Odudfidtetl to leave there many of his stores, under 
a he pushed on to the mouth of the 

there more than three miles in 

iitrid unforeseen were the causes of delay, 
elapsed ere the last man was 
army encamped at the to^vn 
-riear a .tribujaiy of the Kaladync, 
>le even ib*'deeply-laden boats, to 
tn^es of Arracan, the capital of the 

. ■ .V- 


tinned to augment daily and nightly,- amid the 
] lorrid miasmatic atmosphere of Arracan, till scarcely 
soldier remained fit for duty, and even the 


a 




baggage animals drooped and died. The horses, 
bullocks, and elephants, perished by hundreds ^ and 
the mortality was so great in the ranks of the 
two king’s regiments that, together, they not 
muster 1,004 nien. 

Three-fifths of the whole force fon^ 
in Arracan during the course of ei^ 
the rest became utterly ineffibie^^J 
suffered quite as much as th'e’^B 
all this came to pass front 
the original plan for co-ooeratt 
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the Irawaddi, and the ignorance of his staff as 
to the geography of the country. The perfectly 
practicable Pass of Aeng, by which an extensive 
trade was carried on between Burmah and Arracan, 
was overlooked, and- the army, supposing there 
was no further outlet, instead of aiding Campbell, 
was left in the latter place to pinb away and perish 
by disease. 

Yet that the road by the Acng Pass, though 
steep, was a perfectly open one, ample and prac¬ 
ticable proofs were given to the public, when, in 
the March of the following year, Captain David 
Ross tells us that he marched homeward with the 
18th Madras Infantry, fifty pioneers, and all the 
elephants of the army, from Yandaboo on the 
Irawaddi, across the Arracan mountains, by that 
route, on an excellent road—a march extending 
over only nineteen days.* 

After the successes of our troops at Kokim on 
the 15th of the preceding December, the condition 
of our Rangoon expedition was greatly ameliorated. 
The return of the healthy season had lessened 
disease, and reinforcements had arrived, including, 
among other European regiments, the second 
battalion of the Royal Scots, under Colonel 
Armstrong; but prior to commencing more active 
operations, a new policy was inaugurated, by offer¬ 
ing independence to the Peguers, that confidence 
might be given to the returning inhabitants of 
Rangoon. To this end, Sir Archibald Campbell 
issued a proclamation, showing the folly of resisting 
the British arms, and reminding the Peguers of the 
oppression and tyranny they had so long endured, 
drawing a contrast between their degraded state 
and the happiness now enjoyed by the freed people 
of Tenasserim under the British flag, concluding 
with the recommendation to choose from among 
themselves a chief, and he would acknowledge him. 
The ancient d5masty of Pegu was extinct: there 
was none to choose from ; and before there was 
any prospect of a candidate appearing, the policy 
of Great Britain had adopted a new phase, and it 
was deemed unsafe, amid eventualities, to encourage 
a spirit of national independence in the people of 
Pegu. 

When General Campbell began a new line of 
operations, he led the first division in person. It 
consist^ of only 2,400 men, and by way of dis- 
tincti^ tyas called the Land Column. It was 
cotapfifld pi 38th, 41st, and 47th Regiments, 
all vnth. three native battalions, a troop 

ot.SlSia^&jixac Artillery, and a rocket troop. 

^ £mion was under Brigadier-General 
l^^sisted of H.M. 89th Regiment, the 
in Ava.” By an Officer of the Staff. 


ist Madras Europeans, and 250 of the 

Native Infantry, some foot artillery, 

the rocket troop, but mustering only 1,26b pea 

in all. , 

The third division—if such slender fortnatio^ 
can be so called—consisted only of H.M. , X3th 
Regiment, the 12th Madras Native Infantry, a 
few artillery, but only 600 men in all, under ^ 
gallant Robert Sale, then holding the rank of 
major. 

Campbell’s division was to proceed by land p 
Prome, on the Irawaddi, while Cotton, by water, 
would form a junction with him at the same point, 
for the purpose of reducing the enemy’s works 3t 
Panlang and Donabew. With Cotton'were \o 
come fifty-two gunboats, under Captain Alexander^ 
R.N. Sale’s small force was to operate by sea; in 
pursuance of which order it proceeded to Cape 
Negrais, and after destroying the batteries there, 
had orders to advance to Bassein.* 

The latter must not be confounded with the 
place of the same name in Bombay, as it is a dis¬ 
trict, town, and river of Burmah, in the province of 
Pegu. Sale was most successful; and after de¬ 
stroying the enemy’s works, ascended the river to 
the town of Bassein, from which the enemy retired, 
leaving it in fiames. Being without means of 
transport, Sale was unable to follow them up, and 
thus had no alternative but to re-embark at Bassein, 
and sail back to Rangoon to await fresh orders. 

Meanwhile, Cotton’s division advanced to You- 
gan-Chena, where the Rangoon branch separates 
from the Irawaddi. When Panlang, on the former, 
was reached, on the 19th February, Cotton fpund 
the flat reedy banks on both sides strongly 
stockaded; these were ultimately, with difficulQf, 
shelled, after which the enemy took to flight, before 
a shower of rockets. Leaving a detachment of 
Madras Infantry at this point, the flotilla proceeded 
on its way, and on the 6th of March appeared off 
Donabew. 

There, the works were on the right bank of the 
stream; they were of great strengtii, and com¬ 
manded the whole breadth of the current. The 
chief work, as described by an officer of the staff, 
“ a parallelogram of 1,000 by 700 yards, stood on a 
bank withdrawh from the bed of the river in the 
dry season, and rising above it. Two others, one 
a square of 200 yards, with a pagodf in the centre, 
and the other an irregular work, 400 yards ftop 
stood lower down the river, forming ouri^t^^^ 
the principal stockade, commanded and 
by its batteries. All three were 
squared beams of timber, provided 

* Wilson, &c. 
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aadpbifcfcd'for cknnon; imd continued his progress unia- 

out»"'edge erf wWch, was wi temipted by the enemy, and forded the Lyng at 

sharp^po^ted bamboos, and a thick.ahattii&o^ felled Thaboon, on the ist of March. The^ whole in- 
trees and brushwood. One hundred and forty guns habitants of the country through which his column 
of various adibres, and a greater number of jingals, marched viewed the expulsion of the Burmese 
were mounted on the parapets, and the garrison with much satisfaction, and assisted the troops in 
consjfeted of 12,000 men, commanded by [Maha making roads, and in procuring supplies of rice 
Bandoola] the most celebrated general in the and buffaloes.* 

sendee Of Ava.” During these arduous operations, the troops were 

Having left part of a native regiment at Panlang, well-nigh matldened by clouds of mosquitoes, 
and some of his Europeans to guard tlie gunboats 'fhese issued from the jungle and high reeds by 
and stores, the whole available force of Cotton did the river banks, and tortured the poor Europeans 
not • amount to much beyond 600 bayonets—a by biting them tlirough every kind of clothing, 
strength manifestly inadequate to storming Dona- “A cavalry officer,” says Lieutenant (afterwards 
blit Cotton having only unconditional orders General Sir James Kdward) Alexander, “affirmed 
to attack the place, liad no alternative but to obey that lie found no protection in a pair of leather 
them. breeches ; an infantry soldier -declared that they bit 

’Accordingly, on the 7lh of March, he formed him through liis breast-plate; an artilleryman, to 
little columns of attack, consisting of 500 men crown the joke, asserted that lie could not secure 
in all. ‘These advanced against the smaller his head by thrusting it into a mortar.” t 
stockade, covered by ibe fire of two field-pieces On the 2nd March, Camjibell’s division reached 
and a rocket battery. They carried it successfully, that point on the Irawaddi where its junction with 
and then an attempt was made against the second the Water Column had been intended, only to learn 
intrenchment A rush was made at it by 200 that it had fallen back from Donabew. Campbell 
^lant fellows; but numbers overwhedmed them, was thus compelled to retrace his steps, and con- 
and ’ they were driven back with loss. It was a centrate his force for the reduction of that formid- 
gross blunder of General Campbell to send Brigadier able place, if possible. He accordingly crossed. 
Cotton with such inadequate means on such .a tlie Irawaddi by means of canoes and rafts, which, 
service ; and it was an equal blunder on Cotton’s owing to the insiiriicicncy of these craft, caused the 
part to assault Donabew, after a reconnaissance movement to last five days. 

maat have proved to him the enormous strength of After lulling two days at Henzada, a large town, 


Replace. 


where there were many temples and wooden bridges, 


/ Disparity of force rendered the attempt criminal ilur column, cutting a path through jungle and 
juatd absurd. The brigadier was compelled to thicket, pursued its march along the right bank of 
relinquish it, and re-embarking, to drop down the the river, and arrived before Donabew on the 25th 
liver to Yimg-Yung, and there await fresh in- of March. Two clays after, a communication was 


sfiractiras from the general in command. 


opened with the Water Column, under Cotton, and 


As has been too often the case in British military botli leaders now prepared to co-operate for the 
expeditions, it was now painfully evident that the reduction of the place. Campbell had halted 
force sent to Rangoon was too weak, and that the above Donabew, while the flotilla, under Cotton, 
government at Calcutta had formed no correct idea was below it. Thus, ere they could act together, 
<rf the task it had undertaken; and Cotton, while the latter had to take advantage of a fair wind, 

. for orders, learned that Campbell, finding before which he sailed up against the purrent, 

Wnaitflf-aiso too weak to achieve anything at Prome, gallantly running the gauntlet of every gun the 
back. enemy could bring to bear upon him. 

HQIf alvitton had started on the 13th of February; Batteries were now constructed without delay, 

wSfo, :f^-'|^nadiers and light infSntry of the jst and to retard their progress Bandoola threw out 
^ his advance-guard, he had pro- many spirited sorties. One of these headed 


ce^died; k (Bfficuh path, tending obliquely by seventeen elephants, each men, 

He marched through armed with jingals or matchlOclqjjvfiu|iE^^ by 
Lytig and Sarrawah, or Tharawa, horse and dense masses of • 

a place tilled Mophi; when about directed fire of rrrane and muskeW 4 i 6 &J 0 il& all 



a place called Mophi; when about directed fire of grape and musketrj^|h;^^K*^ 
, undw-.lidtha Silwah, abandoned an into confusion. Tom with 
^ which theyat first seemed disposed , " ' 




f fort, which they at first seemed disposed 
'and dispersed in the jungle. From 
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CAMPBELL'S CONDITIONa 


huge elephants became wild and unmanageable, 
and, trampling the 'foot soldiers to death, fled to the 
nearest thickets, followed by the horsemen, while 
the infantry took flight to their stockades. In their 
subsequent operations, neither skill nor courage 
was shown by the besieged; against whom Camp¬ 
bell opened his batteries on the 3rd of April, when, 
to the surprise of all, there came no response from 
the vast works of the Burmese. It was then founS 
that the latter had abandoned the place, and for 
some time had been in full retreat through the 
/riendly jungle. 

The works were then at once taken possession 
of. Maha Bancloola, the only leader in whom the 
Burmese had confidence, had been slain by a shell, 
and his body was stripped of his armour, which is 
now preserved in tli(*'I’ower of London. I’he suit 
consists of a mixture of plate and quilting; the 
former having a circular breast defence, and ail the 
pieces ornamented with a riehly-gildcd arabesque 
bordering ; the latter composed of crimson velvet, 
with small metal studs. His spear-shaft, which is 
also preserved, is all of chased silver. It was 
rumoured in the camp, that before his death this 
leader had begun to evince some tendencies to 
Christianity. When the reporter of this interesting 
fact—a Mugh from Chittagpng—was questioned to 
explain what these symptoms were, he replied, 
that Bandoola was of his “master’s caste”—having 
acquired a relish for beef, pork, and brandy! Our 
total loss was thirty kiili;d, and 134 wounded. 

All the guns and stores of .every description now 
fell into the hands of our tioops, who then resumed 
their progress towards the heights of Prome. 

On the 8th of April, Campbell was joined by 
Brigadier M'Creagh, witli the eight battalion com¬ 
panies 0 ^ the I St Royal Scots, the 28th Madras 
Kative Infantry, and a good supply of draught 
cattle and elephants. The Prince of Tharawaddi, 
brother of the king, was now at the head of the 
Burmese army, which fell back to defend Prome, a 
town on the left bank of the Irawaddi, a mile and 
a half .in circumference, enclosed by a brick wall 
and stockade, near which are hills covered by 
pleasant groves of tamarind and palmyra trees. 
But instead of fighting, the prince continued to 
retire, step by step, as Campbell advanced, till the 
latto:within thirty miles of Prome; when one 
of who had been taken prisoner, came 

a letter addressed to the general 
byi royoX councillors. 

rent attributed the war to the conduct 
-paltry chief,” and suggested that a 
be opened for the restoration of 





antflent friendship of the two states. 


TO ' ^ Sir Archibald , _ , 

when the British army was 
then listen to overtures* for peace. 

25th of April he entered that place . 

least opposition, although, according to- '' 

opinion, it was strong enough by art and natttti 
have been held by one thousand men again;^. fon 
times their number, - ' ; ' "; ’ * 

: V V- i. I • 

'1 hough the Burmese would seem to have.bogi^ / 
to despair of success at this time, they ga4lieaf^ ' 
'courage and made fresh levies of troops, till 
had 52,000 under arms. Of these, 20,000' 
assembled at Meaday, on the Irawaddi, forty'ihi^B 
north of Prome, under a half-brother of the king.]; 
12,000 were at 'Pongho, eighty miles distant; and 
the remaining 20,000 were about Melloone 
elsewhere; while to oppose all these, Campbdl 
had only five thousand, the half of whom were 
native troops, witli his head-quarters at Prome, 
and 1,500 more from Rangoon had orders to jojn 
him. An armistice was agreed upon, to extend 
from the 17th of September to the 17th of October, 
in order to enable the British agents and Bunpese 
vakeels to come to terms of peace. In September, 
Sir James Brisbane, Commander-in-chief of the 
British Navy in the Indian Seas, joined the army. 

The Kyc Wungyee and Lamain IVoon met these 
two leaders on the 2nd of October, to form the 
terms of a definitive treaty, on the plain of Naren^k, 
when it soon became obvious that our demandB 
were deemed arrogant by the Burmese. On first 
meeting in the hall of audien(;p there was much 
appearance of friendship. Shaking of hands, ^nd 
every demonstration of amicable feeling haying 
passed,” says Major Snodgrass, “ the parties entc^^ 
the liousc, and sat down on two rows 
fronting each otlier; the Wungyees and thdr . 
in all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chafin of 
nobility, and dressed in their splendid court dtes^ 
evidently doing grievous penance in seats they 
were never accustomed to, that no difference mjght 
appear, even in the most trifling particular, betw^n 
the parties j and so observing and tenacious w,ere 
they on this i)oint, that scarcely a movement 
could be made without a corresponding one on 
their side.” * 

But the business in hand soon disconcerted 
them, for General Campbell’s conditions w^e 
these ;—“ The court of Ava was e:y?ected to 
from all interference with Assam and 
and to recognise the independence of 
Arracan, with its dependencies, was fo ] 
to the British, and an indemnit 
pees (;^2,ooo,ooo) was to be paid fctf;l|^ 

* "Narrative of the 
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of the war, until'the 

Kan|(^^Ma^ban^ t^e fenkweiitfl'^^ceB 

h^ In pledge., ^ A l^csWent was to be 
receive'at Ava, and a commerdld tteafy to be 
conchtt^ed, by which trade withRai^^ooh should be 
relieved Wa the exactions by which it had hitherto 
been repnesaed.” * 

It was woon evident that the Burmese would 
never coij&de' to all this without another struggle; 
and thus, a few days before the expiration of the 
armistice, a letter arrived from the Burmese com¬ 
missioners, intimating the final resolution of the 
Golden' Foot in these tenns:— 

“If you sincerely want peace, and our former 
fiiendshig re-established according to Burmese 
custom, empty your hands of what you have, and 
then, if )rou ask it, we will be on friendly terms with 


send our petition for the release of your 
prisoners^ and send them down to you. 
;!™wever, after the termination of thq armistice 
between us, if you. show any inclination to renew 
your demands for your expenses, or any territory 
from us, you are to consider our friendship at an 
end. This is Burman custom.” 

As soon as the Burmese had thus, with undis¬ 
guised indignation, rejected the terms proposed by 
Sir Archibald Campbell, they lost not an hour in 
preparing for the resumption of hostilities, and 
began to advance upon Prome. 

A considerable body of them took post at 
Watigaon, about twenty miles from that place, and 
by commanding the country on Campbell’s right 
flank, threatened to give his awny the greatest 
annoyance. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

WAR, WITH BURMAH.—THE BATTLE OF PROME.—THE AFFAIR OF MELLOONE.—BATTLE OF PAGAMHEW.— 

PEACE WITH THE KING OF AVA. 


To dislodge this advanced party of Burmese, on 
the xgth of November, 1825, Brigadier M'.Dowall 
nSarched in the evening, with five slender regiments 
of native infantry, formed in three divisions; but 
the gfound, which was found to be flooded and 
swampy, did not admit of the conveyance of field- 
pieces, and no heavy guns had been brought. 
Ignorance of the position led to confusion in the 
attack, which proved a failure, and McDowall was 
repulsed, with the loss of nine officers wounded 
—‘One mortally-^and 216 rank and file killed or 
wounded. The Burmese, who had never shown 
much apprehension of the sepoys, for a consider¬ 
ate rime after this spoke of them with exulting 
contempt 

now encouraged to make an attempt 
upon &es at Prome, by advancing and in- 

within a few miles of that 
place, Nemiow, 8,000 of whose corf 5 

Shans, who had not yet come in 
contaud^w^il^^ IxoopSt and were expected to fight 

ai^d'resolution than those who 
lad. us. These new levies 

‘ ^ by^.j^UKC young and handsome 

I'lank, who were supposed to be 
•Mfllsoa. 


endued with the gifts of prophecy and of turning 
aside the bullets of the British. 

On the 30th November arrangements were made 
to attack the enemy next morning, beginning with 
the left, and taking the divisions in which the 
Burmese troops were formed in rapid detail. 
Commodore Brisbane, ivith the flotilla, was to 
cannonade the enemy’s post upon both banks of 
the Irawaddi at daylight, and a body bf native 
infantry was to advance at the same time along the 
margin of the river upon the position of Kye 
Wungyee, drive his advanced posts back on the 
main body, drawing the enem/s whole attention to 
his right and centre, while the columns were 
marching for the real attack upon his left at 
Simbike. 

Leaving four regiments of sepoys in garrison, 
at dawn on the ist December, the rest of the force 
assembled in two columns of attack at a. ^ort 
distance in front of Prome. One, under Brig^ier 
Cotton, advanced by the straight road that to 
Simbike; the other, led by General^-.Cajtupbell, 
crossed the river Nawine, and 
right bank to get into the enen^s 
off his retreat upon the division Qf-]^ya;W ^ j|p ^ : 

“The columns,” says Major 
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scarcely moved ofii wheu a furious i 

oar IfiftraazKMin^ the comm^cern^t^^ W 
tiotiil on the rivet, and so completely deceived the 
eiiethy,' that we found the pickets of his-left with- 
dra^tti, and the position at Simbike exposed to a 
.sudden and unexpected attack. Brigadier Cotton’s 
column first reached the enemy’s line, consisting of 
a succession of stockades erected across an open 
space in the centre of the jungle, where the villages 
of Simbike and Kyalaz had stood, having the 
Nairine River in rear, a thick wood on either 
flaxik, and available only by the open space in 
front, defended by cross-fires from the zig-zagging 
formation of the works." * 

• Cotton’s plans were soon matured. With the 
45lst Welsh in front, and the flank companies of the 
Royal Scots and 89th Regiment, witli tlie i8th 
Madras Native Infantry, in flank, he advanced with 
great intrepidity. Encouraged by the presence of 
the aged Kye Wungyee, who was borne from place 
to place in a gilded litter, and cheered by the 
example of the three beautiful Amazons, the Shans 
certainly fought well; but no sooner was a lodg¬ 
ment effected in the interior of their densely- 
crowded works than confusion ensued, and tlicy 
were unable to contend with, or check the progress 
of, the fast-forming line of disciplined soldiers who 
formed up to the front as they poured in, and from 
whose destructive file-firing there was no escape. 

The strongly-built enclosures everywhere ])rc- 
venited flight, and in a Jew minutes the narrow 
ou^ts were choked up by the dead and dying. 
Horses and men rushed wildly to and fro; in some 
places groups were seen liying to tear down the 
stockades, in others, offering a feeble resistance to 
their conquerors. “ The grey-headed Chobwas 
(princes) of the Shans, in particular, showed a 
noble ej^mple to their men, sword in hand, singly 
maintaining the unequal contest; nor could any 
signs or gestures of good treatment induce them to 
forbearance; attacking all wlio offered to approach 
them with humane or friendly feelings, they only 
sought the death which too many of them 
found.” 

M^ittVNemiow fell, with all his litter-bearers, and 
his’ sword, Kye Wungyee’s chain, 
and jbrignia, were found among the dead. 

Ofle'’dp^fe'-Aajazons received a mortal wound in 
her expired in the hands of our soldiers. 

Campbell’s column was pushing 
riiese stockades, and met the 
the of emerging from the 
J|fbrse Artery now imlimbered, and 
fire qpon the flying mobs. 
RTTative of the Burmese W.ir.” 



of,1be Shan ladies was then seen galloping 
oriborseback into the Nawine River*; but before 
she could reach the protection of the fdrest'beyond 
it, a shrapnel exploded over her head, and she fell 
from her saddle; but whether she was killed or 
merely terrified was never known, as the Shans bore 
her away. 

The rout of the Burmese army was complete, 
with enormous lo.sses; ours were three 'officers 
killed and two wounded—one mortally—twenty- 
five soldiers killed, and 121 wounded. 

On the 19th of December the army reached 
Mcaday, accompanied by the flotilla, when a flag 
of truce came to the naval commander, offering to 
negociate. Lieutenant-Colonel .Tidy and Lieu¬ 
tenant Smith, R.N., had conducted previous 
negociations, and these officers w'erc deputed to 
meet the Burmese. Nevertheless, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was resolved neither to be deceived nor 
obstructed by delays under the guise of negocia- 
lioiis, and he continued to advance with the 
armaments till they arrived at Patanagoh, opposite 
to Melloone, on the 29th of December. 

Next day the ncgociators undertook to have an 
interview in a boat in the centre of the river. The 
general, the commodore, Mr. T. C. Robertson, the 
civil commissioner, and ilieir suites, went on 
board, and found five great officials of Ava ready 
to receive them. I'lie demands of the British W'ere 
repeated, and met by the old expostulations on 
the part of the Burmese ; who, at last, gave way, by 
consenting to a surrender of territory, but pro¬ 
testing against the payment of any indemnity, 
though the British reduced the latter to one 
million sterling. 

On tlic 3rd of January, 1826, a definitive treaty 
was executed, and an armistice settled, to extend to 
the 18th of that month. On the 17th an exten¬ 
sion of time was asked, and General Campbell, 
perceiving that they only meant to delude him, 
demanded that the Burmese should evacuate the 
fortified camp of Melloone by sunrise on the 20th, 
or expect an attack; and on that day, as no ratifi¬ 
cation of the treaty arrived, the troops advanced 
against Melloone. 

By the 19th Campbell had lined the bank of the 
river with his batteries; one of eighteen-pbunders 
and heavy mortars was opposed to the c^tre of 
the greatest stockade; another, of lights 
was ready to batter a pagoda to the S(^tra#wd, 
The guns and howitzers of the 
were in battery to the left of the, 

“By eleven o’clock,” says Sir. 

“twenty-eight mouths of fire 
on Melloone, and tlie \vhole 
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hrigade was posted near the riglit'of iH« centasd 
battery.” . 

Campbell, in person, gave the word. The roar 

the first combined salvo shook the ground, and 
seemed to rend the air. It reverberated amid 
the rocks and woods of Melloone, and died away 
in rumbling echoes among the distant hills. Shots 
followed each other in deafening i>cals; and they 
were seen dashing the works to pieces, and raising 
clouds of whirling dusl and splinters from the 
stockades. “Shells hit sometimes a few paces 
from the parapet, behind which the garrison was 
crouching, bursting among their ranks ; sometimes 
upon the huts of the troops and marked points of 
the pagodas. The rockets flew in the truest path. 
Many fell upon the barbarians; many shaped their 
course direct into the pavilions of the chiefs. 
Partial fires were soon seen to break out at 
Melloone. Twice the line of the barbarians wliicli 
manned the eastern face was seen- to give way 
under the dreadful fire; twice they were rallied by 
their chiefs. The storm of fire, of sliells, and 
bullets continued, without intermission, for an hour 
and a quarter. Pifteeii minutes before one, the 
boats of the flotilla began to move from a point 
200 yards above the light battery. The first 
brigade had been embarked on board the leading 
vessels.” * 

The flank companies of the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
—the 41st and the 89th—with some strong sepoy 
detachments, found themselves at the same moment 
afloat in the remainder of the flotilla, under the 
orders of Brigadier Cotton, with whom were 
Lieutenant-ColoJiels Henry Godwin, one of the 
heroes of Barossa, B. B. Parlby, C.B., and Iluntcr 
Blair, C.B., who had been severely wounded at 
Waterloo. This force was to gain the right bank 
a little above the great work, and operate against 
its northern face, then being fearfully enfiladed 
by the Horse Artillery guns. 

As one of its columns was intended to intercept 
the retreat of the Burmese, the whole body ought 
to have been put in motion before the first brigade; 
fjut the attempt which was made to render the 
advance of both simultaneous, ended by an in¬ 
version of the order of their operations. Thus the 
first ..brigade came too soon, and the turning 
coluini^. too late, in contact with the enemy. 

boats of the first brigade began to fall rapidly 
stream. Colonel Sale, says Havelock, 
1,^; in , the leading man-of-war boat, far 
heavier vessels, moving to attack the 
jJ^§i^>4gra8S says the south-west) angle 
j thus he had to receive the fire 
«CffApaigni in Ava." 



dC the whole eastern of the 
every matchlock and jingaU* opened 
the first boat was abreast oC the place.' 
of the stream swept the British, to 
musket range of tlieir numerous enemi^, 
relieved from the severity of our cannonade qaased 
by the appioacli of our boats, had full leisiire to 
pour their fire upon them. “ It caused a sensitiqn 
of nervous tremor amongst the unoccupied spec* 
tators on the right bank, to see these two .old tried 
corps (the 13th and 38th) thus silently enduring-i 
the storm of barbarian vengeance. ‘A dense cloud 
of smoke from the Burmese musketry began to 
envelop the boats. Now and then, by the flash, 
of a nine-pounder from one of the gun-vessels, die 
was seen to present her bows for an instaht to tfle 
line, and direct a piercing shot against the works. 
The headmost boat was seen to touch the sand. 
A body of troops sprang ashore. They formed 
tliemselves, with the alacrity of practised tirailleurs^ 
under the slope of the Ixank. Tiiey were part of 
the 38th; they began to answer and check the 
fire of the Burmese bastion near them. The 
vessels followed as rapidly as possible; but all 
seemed too slow for the wishes of those who looked 
upon the animating scene. They felt the inex¬ 
pressible desire to urge on, by the power, as it were, 
of imagination, to press fon^'ard, to impel to the 
point, the headmost boats, which, though dropping 
([uickly, yet seemed, to the eye.s of impatience, to 
lag. More soldiers leaped upon the diy land, with 
a cheer; others followed. The spectators looked 
for the leader of the brigade. They did not know 
that a ball had struck him—the gallant; Sale— 
between the shoulder and the breast, and that he 
lay swooning from loss of blood in the bottom trf 
the boat.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frith then assumed the Com¬ 
mand, and conducted the assault, which was made 
with a steadiness and regularity that must have 
struck awe into the enemy. In an incredibly 
short time our soldiers entered by escalade, and 
established themselves in the interior of the 
woiks. 

A prouder, or more gratifying sight, wrote 
another actor in the scene, has seldom been wit¬ 
nessed, than this mere hapdful of gallant fellows 
driving a dense multitude of from ten to fifteen 
thousand armed men before them, from works of 
such strength, that even Memiab^, their ^neral, 
contrary to all custom, did not think ft neiG^wjy 
I0 quit until the troops were in the acl:,df,4^tti;5;ing 
them. The other brigades, cutting 
enemy’s retreat, as they were rushing 
flight across the open ground, 
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destruction, and the capture of the w)|:^9le,^ 
artill^ and military stores.*^ \ 

But'these stem examples were yet mSQ^cient to 
oveiiome the obstinacy of the Burmese.. 

On the 8th of Fcbmaiy our army approached 
within five miles of Pagamhew, an ancient town 
on the left bank of the Irawaddi, 360 miles above 
Rangoon. It consists of numerous mouldering 
pagodas and other ruins, covering some seven 
niiles of ground along the bank of the stream, and 
extending for three miles inland. For many cen¬ 
turies it was capital of the Burmese empire, 
and was regarded as a holy city. There the 
Burmese seemed resolved to make another stand, 
as it is solidly built and capable of defence; so 
Sir Archibald Campbell lost no time in attacking 
the enemy, though mustering 16,000 warriors, under 
a leader named the “King of Hell and Prince of 
Sunset” 

The British advanced along a narrow road 
bordered by a species of plum-tree, above which 
rose the clouds of dust their marching raised from 
the dry sandy soil. Instead of defending Pagam¬ 
hew, the Prince of Sunset, despising all tactics 
that savoured of timidity, or even throwing up the 
inevitable Burmese stockades, drew up his army on 
open ground to which this narrow roadway led, 
and along which Campbell was marching, with only 
1,300 men. 

The Burmans fired the first shot; the advance of 
their right opened a random fusillade, out of all 
range, at the head of the 43rd, and then fell back. 
The leading troops, in a moment after, became 
engaged with the advance of the Burmese, posted 
at a place called Loganimda, and drove it in, 
though they had come on with great fury, with 
frantic gestures and hideous shouts. The whole 
13th Light Infantry were thrown forward in 
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gaged with fonnidable masses before they could be 
adequately supported. 

“ The barbarian general took advantage of this 
with laudable adroitness,” says Havelock. 
promptly moved up large bodies of horse and 
foot to the aid of his worsted advance; he caused 
a mass to debouch from his extreme left, menacing 
the right flank of the British, and another to press 
down from his centre, to cut off their vanguard from 
the road. The ground was a succession of hillocks 
planted with the jujube. Many of the little 
summits were covered with the ruins of pagodas; 
others with monuments less worn by time. Thus the 
adverse lines were scarcely aware how closely they 
approached each other. . . . The major-general, 
accompanied by the principal officers of his staff, was 
in the very centre of the attack of the vanguard. 
His person must have been distinctly seen by the 
barbarians. Large bodies advanced within a few 
yards of him; their shouts seemed already to 
announce a victory. The situation of the major- 
general was for many minutes critical. He had 
with him only fourteen men of the 13th, sixteen 
sowars of the Body Guard, and two field-pieces of 
the Horse Artillery.” 

The fire of the latter disconcerted the enemy, 
who fell back, and General Campbell recalled the 
13th by sound of bugle, at a time when our guns 
and howitzers were got into position on the plateau 
of a ridge, where a ruinous brickwork formed a 
species of rampart. At its foot stood the enemy 
in immense force, their infantry supported by 
squadrons of Cassay horse. Campbell surveyed 
them steadily for a time through his telescope, and 
then said calmly, as the troops re-formed :— - 

“ I have here the 13th and Body Guard, so the 
whole Burmese army shall not drive me from this 
hill.” 
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skirmishing order, and in this formation actually 
dashed among the Buimese, overthrew them, and, 
by bayonet and bullet, strewed the plum-thickets 
with their bodies. In their flight the Burmese were 
hotly pursued and thundered upon by the Horse 
Artillery guns, and cut down by the sowars 
Xi^ercyer they could be overtaken. 

T|W fcst of the force found a difficulty in 
this manoeuvre, as it could not debouch 
wi^ rapidity from the narrow path into 

tzxibps were wedged, with the carriages 
the artillery, the tumbrils, and rocket- 
tabes. The heat overpowering, and two of 
die we^ battaKdns had been harassed by a night 
niari^;-tiM ^5^^ of the 13th, thrown out 
Vf^hsideraibie space, became closely en- 
'’i^,• Major Snodgrass. 


Nevertheless, he was full of anxiety; there was 
no intelligence yet of the movements on the left, 
and detachments of the enemy filled all the thickets 
on both flanks, and even penetrated to the rear; 
but, at length, the S9th Regiment came up, and 
took its position in support, and the British once 
more prepared to attack the “ King of Hell as his 

name of Woon Br^ has been translated— 
when it was perceived that he had diminished the 
frontage of his force, in consequence of lus.right 
flank and his communications with^ ]&^ga|nhew 
being menaced. When the troops advazic^> with 
loud cheers, the Burmese were driven 
to position, from pagoda to .pBjpxki 
All their standards were captured) 
and his staff rode triumphandy; 
by its eastern gate; and we axe 
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"J:;;', i TREATY OF YANDABOO. 


of the last cannon-shot had scMx:eIY cmed to echo Majesty the King of Ava ced^‘ 
am^ pagodas of the ruined when ,Ms The Arracan .Mbuntains, will 


sentiments-frere Jhus conveyed to the troops-in boundary between the two great nations 
general orders ;— side. Any doubts regardmg the said line i jo^ W 

, “ Providence has once more blessed with success marcationwill be settled by commissioners appoint^ 
the British arms in this country j and in the decisive by the respective Governments for that pu^JOSCf 
defeat of the imposing force posted under and such commissioners to be of suitable .and. cprre- 
within; the walls of Pagamhew, the major- spending rank. , 

general recognises a fresh display of the military Art. IV. His Majesty the King of Ava pedw. to 
virtues which have characterised his troops from the British Government the conquered provin^of 
the commencement of the war.” Yc, Tavoy, Mergue, and Tenasserim, with 

The defeated commander* left the field of battle islands and dependencies thereunto belotigiag, 
with such rapidity, that he was the first to bear to taking the Saluen river as the line of demaxcfition 
Ava the tidings of his own disaster. The object on that* frontier. Any doubts regarding ^heir 
of this, we are told, was to solicit a new army with boundaries will be settled as specified > in thle 
which to expel the presumptuous invaders ; but the concluding part of Article HI. , 

courtiers, or the king, thought they had had enough Art. V In consequence of the sincere disposi- 
of him. He was expelled from the royal presence tion of the Burmese Government to maintain the 
with ignominy, and put to death the same evening, relations of peace and amity between the two 
The employment of “ the King of Hell and Prince nations, and as part indemnification to the British 
of Simset ” had been the last effort of desperation; Government for the expenses of the war, the King 
and it soon became evident that the resources of of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore 
the empire were incapable of preventing a mere (;^i,250,000) of rupees. 

“handful” of British troops from penetrating 500 Art. VII. In order to cultivate and improve 
miles into the interior of the country, and com- the relations of amity and peace hereby established 


pelling its capital to surrender at discretion. 


between the two Governments, it is agreed that 


After a five days’ halt at Pagamhew, Sir accredited ministers, retaining an escort of fifty men 
Archibald Campbell resumed liis march, and from each, shall reside at the durbar of the other, 
arrived at Yandaboo, within sixty-three miles of who shall be permitted to purchase or buijd a 
Ava. It is rii town in the Mranma, on the left suitable place of residence of permanent materials; 
bank of the great Irawaddi, and there negociators and a commercial treaty, upon principles of re- 
met him, in the persons of two Burmese ministers ciprocal advantage, will be entered into by the t^o 
and two American missionaries, the Messrs. Price high contracting parties. 

and Judson. As a proof of the sincerity of the So ended the war with Burmah, which proved 
now thoroughly humbled court of Ava, they were one of the most costly waged in the East. Various 
accompanied by a number of released captives, and w'ritcrs estimate it at fourteen iiiillions sterling^ and 
brought with them twenty-five lacs of rupees the loss from all causes—in the field and garrison, 


(;^25o,ooo) as the first pecuniary instalment. 


along the frontier of Assam, in Arracan, and upon 


The terms had been previously arranged, so the pestiferous banks of the Irawaddi—rat twenty 
nothing remained but to give effect to them by a thousand men. Our European troops, especially 
regular treaty, which was concluded, without giving the officers, perished in much greater proportion 
rise to much discussion, on the 24th of February, than the sepoys, and, more especially,, than the 
1836, and ratified without any unnecessary delay; Mugh levies, among whom the loss* of life was 
and of this treaty we may quote the following five not great. 

articles Out of the eleven of which it consisted :— It has been asserted by some writers, that the 
ArU II, His Majesty the King of Ava re- Burmese war was never cordially sanctioned at 
nounces all claims upon, and will abstain from all home. Be that as it may, the court of Ava was 
further.interference with, the principality of Assam resolutely bent on war, and every concession we 
and itU^dependencies, and also with the contiguous might have made would have been followed by 
statfi^iiSf Qwiiar and Jynteca, some new and degrading demand; ^and 

prevent all disputes respecting the the Burmese did, in fact, lay claim to d?*^^ 
between the two great nations, the lying within the ancient and recognised ^ 

will retain the conquered pro- Bengal. “ A Burmese war, therefor^ 
including the four divisions of little to be desired on its own account, 

and Sandowey, and his or later, inevitable; and the Indian G^vex^^'^ 


J 
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CURMESE TOY-GIRL. 




undertook it, have a sufficient vindication in 
the feet that they only yielded to a necessity 
which was laid upon them. For the mode of con¬ 
ducting the war, they, and tlie commander to whom 
they entrusted it, were strictly responsible; and it 
is here that the blame lies. They carried it on 
without any regular plan, committed gross blunders, 
from which careful inquiry, previously made, would 


have saved them; and incurred enormous expense 
and loss of life by scattering their forces, instead 
of cibucentrating therti, and engaging in wild expe- 
dit^|j% without any reasonable prospect of an 
adegiifeil^ result.” 

^Ipifcpeace was fully concluded, Sir Archibald 
CanM^:deeming it justly of the highest import- 
inlet from Arracan to the heart of 
Avap^M^he/ully known to us, in case of future 

Captain Trant, with a battalion 
of thd^ephants of the army, to explore 

thel^^^te aerd^jthe mountains from Sembew- 


ghewn, on the Irawaddi, in north latitude ao® 40', 
to Aeng, in Arracan, in north latitude 19® 53'. 
Captain Trant found “ a superb road ”—the same 
described by Captain David Ross*—which had 
been executed by the Burmese Government s6me 
years before to facilitate intercourse between 
Arracan and Ava; and which, as it was the 
channel of so great an inland trade as to be an¬ 
nually traversed by 40,000 persons, ought to have 
been as well known to our authorities in India as 
the high road from Calcutta to Cawnpore. 

For his past services, and those in this war, Sir 
Archibald Campbell was created a baronet in 1831, 
with an augmentation to his ancient clan arms, in 
chief “ a mount vert, inscribed Ava in gold ^tters, 
surmounted by a Burmese stockade;” aad for a 
crest, a Burmese warrior, armed and on horsieback. 

He died at Edinburgh, when colonel of, dwt 62nd 
Regiment, in 1843. : 


• “Two Years in Afft,* 

<■ 
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CHAPTER III. ' * 

• i ' ' 

DEATH OP CHARLES GRANT.—^THE GHURRY OF KOONJA.—THE POTAIL OF OOMRAIZ.-*“THE CHIEFS ^ 
OR KIITOOR.—THE RAJAH OP KOLAPORE.—DEATH OF GENERAL OCHTERLONV. 


To preserve continuously the narrative of the 
Burmese war, we have made no reference to events 
occurring in other parts of the East, or connected 
therewith, during that time. 

In 1823, Mr- Charley Grant, long one of the 
most brilliant and able of the Company’s civil 
servants, and one of their most zealous and jiowerful 
supporters in the House of Commons, the originator 
also of the College at Haileybury, died on the 
3rst of October, in his seventy-seventh year. An 
active member of the British and Foreign, Bible 
Society, and connected with the Church Missionary, 
and other bodies, religious and charitable, he was 
for years the coadjutor and bosom friend of Lord 
Teignmouth, whose letters contain several references 
to his grief for the loss he sustained personally by 
his death., In one, to Lady Teignmouth, dated 
from Portman Square, 5th November, 1823, he 
says:—My thoughts turn perpetually to the melan- 
cUy family in Russell Square. 1 have just 
leoeivfid your letter of yesterday, in which you 
express tlic feelings which have ovcrw’helmed me. 
Yes, I do hope and believe that the dea^h of our 
dew* and beloved friend will p^o^^ a blessing to us, 
imd to many. Why should he be taken and I left ? 
.Was he more ripe for the harvest, and am I spared 
that I may ripen ? God grant that it may be so ! 
Such deaths do indeed preach home to our hearts 
and consciences most impressively.” 

Three days after, he wrote:—“ I am just returned 
from the melancholy solemnity of depositing the 
last remains of my loved and respected friend 
. . . . It wi}l be long, very long, before the 

events of this day, and that which caused them, 
wQ be erased from my recollection—nor do I wish 
On the contrary, I hope that the impression 
whidr^hey have made upon me will be deep and 
'We think too little of death, forgetting 
th^;jttQtt8^aences of it.”* 

'month subsequent to his death, at a 
held in the India House, a motion 
die erection bf a monument to his 
ebusch of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
at^ltey^q>eh» of the Company, in ivhose service, 
diB^ltlblig career, dating from the year 1773, he 

himself the familiar sobri- 
Grant” 

[p' ''-i# *']Jb df'XwlTdgiimouth,” vol U. 

- ■ • 'r. ' 


Three years subsequent to this time, Lord Teign¬ 
mouth had a source of keener grief in his own 
household, by the death of his second son, Henry 
Dundas Shore, who died in India, when serving with 
the nth Light Dragoons. 

At the close of the Burmese war the whole of 
the East was swarming with reckless military 
adventurers—the relics of defeated armies, or of 
mercenary corps which had served under the British 
colours as irregular cavalry* Hence there were 
many men ready to join us against any power— 
native or foreign—or join it against us. “On the 
whole,” says a writer, “ they were more willing to 
serve against, than for, the prevailing power. Not¬ 
withstanding that Bengal and Central India had 
been subjected to them, the British were in the 
predicted condition of the Arabs—their hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand was 
against them. While yet the Burmese war exhausted 
the exchequer and drained the garrisons of India 
of European troops, war was waged elsewhere.” 

On the 2nd of October, 1824, an express reached 
Deyrah from Mr. Grindall, the local magistrate of 
Sahaninpore, stating tliat part of the district had 
risen in rebellion, that upwards of 800 men, princi¬ 
pally Goojurs, headed by a notorious freebooter, 
named Kower, had taken possession of the Ghurry 
of Koonja, in that neighbourhood, and was com¬ 
mitting every species of atrocity. He announced 
his advent as Kali, the last of the Hindoo avatars, 
for the purpose of putting an end to the reign of 
foreigners. Mr. Grindall solicited the aid of 200 
rank and file of the Sirmoor Battalion, which had 
been formed of disbanded Nepaulese ia 1815; 
this detachment instantly marched, under Captain 
Young (commanding the corps), accompanied by 
the Hon. Frederick Shore, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, “who, with his accustomed zeal and love 
of enterprise, marched with the little band. Mr. 
Grindall joined the detachment at Secunderpore, 
with 150 men of the Sirmoor Battalion, attended ^ 
by Lieutenant Debude, of the Engine^ Dr. 
Royle, as volunteers.” * , .r' ' 

After a forced march of tiiuty-sta^ lilw 
forces reached the scene of actioin 
Doon, a valley through which Ihe ows 

in the form of a stream, full of and. 

* “ Services of the SirftwWr 






FREDERICK SHORE 


S* • 

fordable with difficulty, and yfhm the forests 


abound with elej^ts, tigers, leopards, black bears, 
and striped hyanas. 

The rebels were found drawn up outside the fort 
^and along the skirts of the village of Koonja in 
fighting order, and they instantly opened fire upon 
the advancing column, which was quickly led to 
the attack by Captain Young, and after a short 
conflict they were routed, broken, and driven into 
the ghuiry, or fort, in their rear. Lest they might 
make their escape, it was resolved to attack this place; 
but, as the walls were high and in excellent repair, 
escalade was impossible, as there were neither ladders 
with the detachment nor the means of making them. 

Without a gan to blow open the gate there 
appeared little prospect of forcing an entrance; 
the walls were well protected by matchlocks; and a 
determined band of well-armed ruffians, hopeless of 
mercy, and treble the number of their assailants, was 
not likely to prove an easy or bloodless conquest. 

The only question was how to get at them. On 
the suggestion of Mr. Shore, a large tree was cut 
down, and its branches were lopped off by the 
sharp kookeries of the Ghoorkas; ropes were 
obtained, and after being tied along it at equal 
distances, were manned by these active little 
mountaineers—the two front ropes being held by 
Mr. Shore and Lieutenant Debude. As the 
holders of this impromptu battering-ram approached 
the gate, a fire was opened from the ramparts; 
several of the Ghoorkas fell under it, but Captain 
Young led his men in skirmishing order to the 
edge of the ditch to cover their movements, and 
then long spears were thrust through openings in 
the iron-bound gate at the bearers of the tree. At 
the fifth shock a portion of the gate gave way, 
making an aperture, but only large enough to admit 
of entrance in a stooping posture. 

Attended by two Ghoorkas, Young dashed 
through the opening, closely followed by Shore and 
others. “As he rushed on, without having time to 
look about him, a man sprang from a comer in 
the rear, and aimed a desperate blow at the back 
of his neck, and would assuredly have killed him, 
but the quick eye of Shore, who had just reared his 
tall form after bursting through the aperture, saw 
his friend's danger, and with the full swing of his 
sword sent the lifeless trunk of the Goojur 
boundinjg; past Young. The tulwar, however, 
descend^ .^vritere it had been aimed, but the arm 
which ;.-:^9^Ued it was already paralysed and 
nervei^;.;||s^ mortal blow, and a blue 

consequence 

of attempt" * 

Sinnoor Battalion,” 1834. 

It'/:, ’ , 


The bayonet and the kobkeiie decided, the 
contest rapidly within the fort, where 150 were 
and Shore's sowars cut up all who attempted ^ 
escape on the outside; but the writer we hhwe^ 
quoted details at some length a gallant angle 
combat between the young civilian (who had 
already slain seven of the enemy) and an athletic 
and gigantic pehlwan on the flat roof of a house 
adjoining the ramparts, some of the d etail of 
which are picturesque. 

The Indian was perfectly naked, with*'the ex¬ 
ception of a middle cloth, and he was gaily and 
fantastically painted “ for this, his last battle." He 
was armed with a sword and shield, and scornfully 
addressed Shore as they advanced towards each* 
other:—“ What! you too have turned sipahee, and 
come to fight the Goojurs?” The next moment 
their swords were seen flashing in the setting stm; 
but, in the combat, Shore fought at a great dis¬ 
advantage, his shield having been rendered nearly 
useless by the loss of its corded handle, and he 
could only grasp the two rings to which the latter 
had been attached. At this time Captain Young 
reached the place where the two were fighting; and 
levelled his “Joe Manton" at the Goojur's breast; 
the first barrel flashed in the pan, but a ball from 
the second pierced his chest just as he was making 
a desperate cut. The sharp blade swept under 
Shore’s unsteady shield, and gashed his side at the 
moment his antagonist fell back dead. 

The loss of the detachment was thirty-seven 
killed and wounded. In his thanks to Captain 
Young, Sir Thomas Reynell, commanding the 
division, says :—“ Mr. Shore has been wounded by 
sabre-cuts on both breasts, after performing feats 
of valour and displaying exertions in the course of 
it, which entitle him to the applause of those who 
have the power of bestowing it.” 

The rebel Kower was afterwards caught and 
hanged at Saharunpore; but in,jpemory of the 
affair at Koonja, Mr. Shore pi&ented to the 
Sirmoor Battalion of Ghoorkas a magnificent 
battering-ram, constructed upon scientific princfoles, 
the head and horns covered with a thick plate of 
brass. This stood in front of the Quarter Guard, 
and on occasions of festivity is still gaily festooned 
with flowers.* 

His originally robust constitution never recovered 
the wounds received at Koonja, though he survived 
till 1837, when he died at Calcutta, fn his riiirty^ 
eighth year, t " ’ w 

During the greater part of 1825, the whole of 
Deccan was in a veiy disturbed state, particulii^! 

* E. I. U, S, Joumai, 

t “Life of Lord TeignmoulV' ?oL B. I . * 
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in February, partly from, a 
amounting almost to a fiunine, and partV^lroilri 
number of armed freebooters scattered over the 
^country, encouraged by the presence of whom the 
Potail of a village called Oomraiz rehised to pay his 
accustomed or rent, to the government, adding, 
that he cared nothing for force, and would hght us 
if we chose, Orders were then sent to the officer 
comtpanding at Sholapore to take immediate 
measures, to punish the refractory Potail, and 
capture*his fort at Oomraiz, “ lest it should become 
a nucleus for the many discontented spirits that 
were roaming throughout the land, and its seizure 
be attended with great difficulty/' 

^ So severe had been the drain upon the troops 
during the Burmese war, that only two corps, one 
of cavalry and another of infantry, without a single 
gunner, formed the garrison of Sholapore, where 
there was only one field-piece, a six-pounder, with 
abundance of twelve-pound shot, but only twenty- 
four for the field-piece. A squadron of cavalry, 
and 300 infantry, with a few extemporised artillery- 
meh to handle the six-pounder, marched to 
Oomraiz, under the brigadier commanding at the 
station, who anticipated some resistance, as the 
Potail was a resolute man, who had once held 
Ootnraiz for three months against all the power of 
. the Peishwa's army. 

As the advance-guard wound up the epposile 
bank, through a low ravine a mile beyond Oomraiz, 
dawn broke, and the glitter of arms told the Potail 
of our approach. Then the great gong in the fort 
yvas heard resounding, and the walls were seen 
crowded with arpied men. The cavalry made a 
ditour so as to prevent any attempt at escape, and 
While the infantry, with the field-piece, marched 
Straight for the gate; one dragoon, a dashing fellow, 
galloped up the glacis to the edge of the ditch, 
reconnoitred it, and returned untouched amid a 
shower of balls. 

The ghurry||Df Oomraiz was a square of sixty 
yards, divided into two distinct courts, enclosed 
a curtain wall twenty-five feet in height, with 
circular bastions at the four comers, on which were 
;^Unted long jingalls, and some cannon of very 
, wiMiU calibre. The whole was surrounded by a 
4iy. ditch, in which were the huts of the 
^ ryots. On the north flowed a river, 

wi^^J^li^^.broad, parallel with whidi was the outer 
successive outworks. In each 


of 


thew 


,was a gate, and in the centre of the 


gate, guarded by a low, circular, 
which precluded the possibility 
by a gun. It was further 
by ba^ipns on both sides. 


'Such was thfe ghuny of Oomraiz; and to a 
force unprovided with shells or a bittering-gun, and 
to whom the simple mode of blowing open gates 
by powder-bags was as yet unknown, it presented 
means of determined opposition. 

Under cover of some huts on the glacis, one 
company took ground to the left, to keep down tlie 
fire that was certain to open on the attacking party, 
which marched direct for the outer gate. After 
shouting some warnings, the explosion of a few 
matchlocks followed. This was answered by the 
covering party, while the six-pounder was run up 
with all speed. A line of fire now garlanded the 
whole work, while the first shot from the gun blew 
open the gate. It proved too narrow to admit the 
field-piece, so, by two shots die door-posts were, 
blown away; still it could not'be brought to bear 
upon the second gate; and meanwhile, shot, logs, 
lighted combustibles,and great stoneswere showered 
from above on the troops, wounding many, and 
nearly disabling the field-piece, from which five 
shots were now fired; one-half of the second gate 
came thundering down, but by falling across the 
passage became wedged, leaving an entrance about 
four feet square. 

Through this aperture, amid the smoke and dust, 
three officers and twelve soldiers sprang, and flung 
themselves against the third gate, which the re¬ 
treating enemy had just time to fasten. Other 
soldiers now rushed to a traverse; but the smoke 
and dust having cleared away, they were left 
exposed to the whole fire of a bastion. Their 
commanding officer was shot dead; and so fast 
and true was the fire, that every soldier with him 
was either killed or wounded. The small party 
within strove in vain to burst open the third gate, 
and many were wounded, as no shelter could be 
found; while the fire from the bastion at the 
second gate precluded all possibility of their being 
supported. So the refractory Potail seemed likely 
to be victorious in the end; and he permitted them 
to creep forth, with the loss of fifty-eight officers 
and men killed or wounded. 

It was now ten a.m.; the troops had been under 
arms since eleven p.m. the night before, had 
marched since then, been exposed for three hours 
to a hot fire and a burning sun without food or 
vrater. By great exertion the gun was extricated, 
and the detachment, with their wounded^ followed 
by the derisive cheers of the Pott's band, en¬ 
camped, out of gunshot, on the bank -9? stream, 
while reinforcements were sent for 

About noon two Bilbmins, been 

detained as prisoners by the 
officer in command, ofieting W sur^ 
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render, on the part of the garriso;i, if he woi^d 
guarantee the safety^dieir persons; but he woidd 
listen to no terms, save an unconditional surrender. 
All night a huge gong was thundered on the ram¬ 
parts, where an enormous fire was kept blazing, to 
delude our troops as to the movements of the 
garrison, all of whom effected their escape un¬ 
noticed ; a few remaining only till the last moment, 
as guard over three men and two women, who 
were found chained to a large ring, and with the 
two Brahmins, had been compelled to beat the 
gong and feed the watch-fire. 

In the fort was found a great store of grain, and 
from a well were taken several jingalls, an ancient 
Spanish wall-piece, some long Mahratta spears, 
seventy swords, including a superb Andrea Ferrara, 
some breastplates, chain armour, and more than 
300 matchlocks, some of which were beautifully 
mounted in gold and silver. The fort was de¬ 
molished, as a den of thieves and marauders; the 
village was resumed by the British Government; 
the Potail of Oomraiz became a mendicant and a 
wanderer in the Deccan, and, though a large reward 
was offered for his apprehension, he was never 
betrayed or given up.* 

At this time a strange impression prevailed in 
the upper provinces of India that the British were 
preparing to evacuate the whole country; and 
Bishop Heber tells us, that those wnth whom the 
Hon. Mr. Shore had to deal pled this “ to justify 
their rebellion, or, at least, to account for tlieir 
temerity.” 

At some distance to the south-west, on the 
borders of Rajpootana, and even in the vicinity of 
Delhi, the Bhottcas and Mewattecs, and other 
plunderers, taking advantage of the withdrawal of 
those troops by whom they had been so long over¬ 
awed, resumed their predatory habits, and carried 
their outrages to such an extent, that for some time 
all communication with the city of the Mogul was 
interrupted; nor was order restored till an increase 
of military force was obtained. 

The Mewattees were an ambiguous race—half 
Hindoo and half Mohammedan—and who, accord¬ 
ing to Sir John Malcolm, were not only robbers 
and assassins, but the most desperate rogues in all 
India. Even in the time of Bishop Heber, they 
had been, in a great measure, so reclainied that he 
could travel amid the scenes of their ferocious 
crimes with perfect safety; “ This neighbourhood,” 
says of the province of Dellii, “ is still 

; but fifteen years ago it was as 
wild as full of tigers, and with no 

is but banditti. Cattle-stealing 



Journal, 1836. 


Still prevails to a cpnaderable extent ^ but, 
Me^ttees are now, most of them, sabjeetj eSto 
to the British Government or that of Bhurtp<m^ 
and the security of life and property afforded'&ii^ , 
by the former has induced many of the tribes to 
abandon their fortresses, to seat themselves' xn tbe 
plain, and cultivate the ground like honest teen 
and good subjects.”* 

At Calpee, on the Jumna, about fifty miles 
of Cawnpore, a refractory jaghirdar of the lUJah 
of Jaloun, a province in the Bundelcund, ^dd^y 
appeared in 1824, with a considerable body of 
horse and foot, and after an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the fort, containing a vast amount of public 
treasure, he plundered and set the town, of Jaloun* 
on fire; and so current became the rumour at 
Malwah that the British were about to abandon, 
at least, Central India, that in one locality a rising 
of the people was actually organised; and in the 
vicinity of Boorhanpore, among those wild jungles 
which cover the country north of the Tapti, between 
Aseerghur and Kllich]>ore, an old Pindaree leader, 
named Sheikh Dalla, mustered a strong body of 
horse and foot, and committed many outrages 
before he was cftectually checked. 

The Bheels, of whom we have already written, 
began again to grow troublesome, and were with 
some difficulty restrained from resuming their habits 
of outrage and robbery. 

And now a Mahratta disturbance took place at 
Kittoor, a town and district in the province of 
Bejapore, which belonged of old to the Peishwa, 
and yielded a revenue of five lacs of rupees yearly. 
On the death of the chief, without heirs, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1824, the grant he held under the Company 
was supposed to have lapsed j but certain natives, , 
who had previously been intrusted with the mana^^ 
ment of the district, being most unwilling io 
relinquish the profits they made out of it, endea¬ 
voured to keep it still in their hands, by alleging 
that the chief, on his death-bed, haiff authorised his 
wife and mother to adopt an heir to him; and in 
accordance with this pretended injunction, a youth, 
but distantly related to the family, was brought 
forward at Kittoor, and hailed as the successor of 
the dead man. 

This was, according to Indian usage and custom, 
informal; as the adoption, to be valid, should-have 
taken place in the chief's life-time; and, at all 
events, nothing should have been done #ib3equentjy 
without the permission of Lord Amherst. Oti 
double grounds, and because that he believe^ 
real object of the proceedings at Kittoor . 
favour the ambition and avarice of a fact 
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6^1^ w^s bff. 

■ iajgry' 

Bntii^' coU«ctot, declmed. 

1^ crraiigiement^ and meantime, Wnridting 
from Bombay, assnm^ the manage- 
mffiDt of Kiitoor, and took posaession of the trea¬ 
sury tp.prevent the chance of which being carried 
oif 4^4csdnely, it was sealed up and placed within 
the fr^ wth a guard over it 

Outside this strongjiold Mr. Thackeray, with his 
two assistant^ was encamped, with an escort, con¬ 
sisting erf tw6 native companies—one composed of 
horse stfiiUery and the other of infantry; and on 
the morning of the 23rd October, on sending a 
oew gpiaid to relieve the old, as usual, over the 
treasure, he was astonished to learn that the gates 
.'hid been closed and all admittance refused. He 
ordered an entrance to be forced, and the attempt 
proved disastrous. The collector and two British 
officers were killed, one officer was wounded, and 
the two assistant collectors were taken prisoners, 
anl-detained in the fort as hostages. 

Trivial as this revolt seemed, it acquired import¬ 
ance from the high excitement it occasioned, and 
the active sympathy of the adjacent people with 
the isolated insurgents. Hence it became neces- 
,8aiy to lose no time in cnishing the rebellious spirit 
a firm hand. Accordingly, a strong body of 
troops, under Colonel Deacon, marched against 
:&|ttoor; and, though the garrison of that small 
must have known from the first that their 
, case was desperate, they refused to yield until the 
. t^onel’s guns had breached the walls. 

Then came disturbances at Kolapore in the same 
year, 1824^ This was the capital of another 
Maluratta district among the Western Ghauts, the 
njah of which boasted a direct descent from 
Simjee, the founder of the Mahratta empire; thus 
he had a high idea of his own importance, and 
thoui^rt himself entitled, without consulting any 
power or potentate in India, to take liis 
; iiOfrn way of displaying it. In this spirit he made 
claim to supremacy over Kagal, a possession 
(ipdoo Rao, brother-in-law of Scindia; and 
claim was disputed, he marched in, with 
Raj troops, and took military posses- 

IgF this rough treatment of his relative, 
to Lord Amherst, complaining, with 
“ that while his own hands 
|iv treaty which did not permit 
of Kolapore was allowed 
’"*'4Sghts which were as good as his 
to set tiie paramount power 
And now the non-interference system 



ofjthe British <^vein|[nent produced its 

The ^jah of Kolapore, fihdlhg tirw .tot encroach¬ 
ment unh^ded, next attacked i landholder, who 
held his fief partly under the Bombay Presidency 
and partly erf the Rajah of Sattarah. Growing 
bolder, ho next appeared, at the head of 6,000 
horse and foot, with a brigade of guns, pillaging 
and levying tribute in all directions; till the 
Bombay authorities, who had displayed the greatest 
reluctance to interfere, were at last compelled to , 
do so, and sent a body of troops against him, 
and then his cowardice became as manifest as 
his arrogance. He submitted at once, and made a 
treaty, by which “ he renounced all claim to the 
territories which he had seized, -agreed to pay com¬ 
pensation for the depredations he had committed, 
and became restricted to the employment of a 
limited number of troops.” 

The moment, however, that the forces left his 
vicinity he began to pursue his old course, on which 
it became necessary to curb him more stringently. 
Thus, British garrisons were placed in his forts of 
Kolapore and Panala, by which means he was 
deprived of the last semblance of independent 
sovereignty. 

Towards the end of 1826, disturbances which 
took place in Cutch were encouraged by the 
Ameers of Scinde, who were ever on the watch for 
meditated conquest; but the dispatch of a strong 
force from Bombay, under Colonel Napier, and the 
brilliant close of the Burmese war, convinced the 
Ameers that, for the present, their views were hope¬ 
less ; yet, in another quarter, there was a disturbance 
not so easily quelled, and which was ultimately to 
lead to results of the highest importance in history. 
The treaty which had been made with the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, after Lord I..ake had failed in four 
attempts, as we have related, to storm his capital, 
had been faithfully observed on both sides, and the 
relations between the two governments had long 
been of the most friendly description, though our 
disasters before that place had ever been a taunt 
to us by surly Mussulmans and sly Hindoos, as the 
well-known Indian anecdote records. “ Is that the 
way to Hansi ? ” asked one of our officer? of a Jaut 
agriculturist, a few years before the capture of the 
great fortress, yet to be recorded, “I <;a^ot tell 
you,” replied the Jaut, point i^[^i n j^posite 

direction; “ but that is 

In 1824, the r«gniiJit;j|BSa» Sing, 

finding his health failing^^: 
the possession^ to'his 
legitimacy was indisptoto^ 

successbn woe welt 




VIEW OF THE P&INaPAL OATS'OP THE PALACE OF THE PADISHAHS, DELHI. 
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p^tr olject than to hokl the r^ency during his 
wnoiity. However plausible^ this explanation 


known ambitious designs of his cousin, 
Hence^'itocciur'od -tp the old’'rajah~'li^t^ 
efiectt^'ilhode of preventing disputes ^ 
his vson .uxider the protection of the British ^y^- 
menL . ; 

^ Sir David Ochterlony, the British Resident at 
Delhi, he applied with this view, and induced him 
to invest Bulwunt Sing with a khdaty or dress of 
honour, in recognition of his being the heir- 
apparent, and this ceremony was performed early 
in z8a4; and about a year after, the question of 
the succession was opened up by the death of the 
old rajali. Bulwunt Sing, then in his sixtii year, 
was immediately recognised as rajah, while his 
maternal uncle, Ram ,Ratan Sing, was to act as 
rl^^nt, and conduct the affairs of Bhurtpore. But 
this arrangement had not been in existence a 
mon^ when Durjan Sal fully justified all the 
sui^cions of the late rajah, by suborning the state 
troops, at the head of whom he forced a passage 
into the citadel, slew the unoffending regent, and 
seised the person of the boy-raj ali. 

Resolute old Sir Davitl Ochterlony held these 
proceedings to be equivalent to an usurpation of 
the supreme authority, and he instantly issued a 
proclamation to the J^uts, denouncing Durjan Sal 
as an usurper, and summoning all to support their 
Jawfful prince, whom he meant to uphold at the 
head of a British force. Tiis firmness was effectual 
so far, that Durjan Sal, who fully intended to 
murder the boy-rajah, asserted that he had nu 


Was deemed unsatisfactory; and on his dedining 
either to visit the British cantonments or send 
thither the young rajah, Sir David Ochterlony 
assembled a considerable force for the purpose of 
marching against Bhurtpore; but his movements 
were suddenly arrested by a mandate from Lord 
Amherst, condemning them in terms so severe and 
undeserved, that the veteran, who had served India 
so long, so faithfully, and so well, had no alternative 
but to resign. 

Cut to the heart by the harsh and ungracious 
terms in which he wa,s addressed, his health gave 
way, and he died at Meerut, on the 25th of July, 
j 825. He had served the Company for fifty years; 
and in their service there was no grander or more 
distinguished old soldier. Manifestations of regret 
and respect became strong and universal. Minute 
guns were fired from the batteries of Fort William, 
and in the official gazette a becoming acknowledg¬ 
ment announced the merits of the valued servant 
whom the state had lost. Lord Amherst, besides, 
in his private capacity, contributed a handsome 
sum to a subscription for a public testimonial tohi.s 
memory. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta subsequently did 
themselves and Sir David Ochterlony honour by 
erecting in their city the column which bears his 
name, and testifies the worth of the Hero of 
Maloun, as he has been appropriately named. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SIEGE OF BHURTPORE.—DURJAN SAL CAPTURED.—THE RAJAH RESTORED. 


The time ,soon came when that very game govem- 
which so ungraciously condemned the mili- 
^parations and the policy of the veteran 
und gave him such unwarranted 
d now to adopt the very measures they 
Ochterlony had only resolved to 
draw when all efforts at peaceful negocia- 

Sal, while professedly aiming 
. affected to be willing to bind 

so soon as the boy- 
rai 4 i but there were many 

that event ever taking 
never a difficult 
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But Durjan’s modest demand was supposed to 
be a mere pretence, as he was in high favour with 
all the leading chiefs among the Jauts, and a short 
time sufficed to give the case at Bhurtpore an 
aspect entirely new, as the moment that Duijan Sal 
learned that the military preparations against him 
had been abandoned, by order of Lord Amherst, 
he threw off the mask, ridiculed the position of 
regent, and claimed the throne' of Bhurtpore; as 
legal heir, asserting that he had been adopted ^y.a,. 
previous rajah, and had a title preferable 
boy, Bulwunt Sing. , 

While putting forth this claim he slwwed; , 

that lie was prepared to enforce it by . 

* * \ f ;.;i, • 
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and to Bhurtpore ' military 'adventurer^ began to 
flock from all queers to take service under his 
standard; but the apparent' unanimity which at 
one time prevailed among the Jauts—a people 
whom Tod has foolishly endeavoured to identify 
with*the ancient G€ta and with the Jutes, the pro¬ 
genitors of the English •—had been destroyed by 
this time; for Madhoo Sing, a younger brother of 
Durjan Sal, suddenly unfurled a banner of his own, 
and made himself master of Deegj and it now 
became obvious to Lord Amherst that the alterna¬ 
tive lay between armed intervention and looking 
quietly on that congenial state of anarchy which 
would speedily extend to other states. 

The question was submitted to Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, who had succeeded Sir David Ochterlony as 
Political Resident at Delhi, and has been described 
as one of that band of able diplomatists who had 
received their first training under the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and had ever since been strenuous sup¬ 
porters of the Indian policy which that great states¬ 
man inaugurated and it was soon shown that his 
opinions coincided in the main with those of the 
ill-used Ochterlony. 

“ We are not bound by any positive engagement 
to the Bhurtpore state, nor by any claim on her 


ment to tnaintem the lawfU prince %y 
of 5m toy. 

The command of the Utter was 
new leader of the forces in' India, 

General Lord (afterwards Viscount). 

G.C.B., who, as Sir Stapleton haa ^ a 

long career of brilliant services from, rime 
when he accompanied the 6th Dragoon Gu^ds to 
Elanders in 1793. After being at the Cftpc of Gdod 
Hope, under Sir Thomas Craig, he bkd fought 
in the memorable campaigns of 1797 and^iypS 
against Tippoo Sultan, at Malavelly ah^ feringa- 
patam; and afterwards through the glorious war in 
the Peninsula, where he distinguished himself at 
the head of the cavalry on every occaslon’that 
presented itself, from the operations against OI)orto 
to the crowning victory by the hill of Toulbuse, 

He now prepared to move against Bhurtpore, at 


the head of a force including two European 
regiments and six of native cavalry, three regi¬ 
ments of European and sixteen of native infantry, 
with strong brigades of horse and foot artillery 
and pioneers—in all 35,500 men of all ranks—with 
a train consisting of 160 pieces of cannon and 
mortars. Of these, fifty were for service in the 
field. Among the former the heaviest guns were 


part, but by our duty as supreme guardians 


of 


only 24-pounders. 


general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the 
right of Rajah Buiwunt Sing to the raj of Bhurt¬ 
pore, and we cannot acknowledge any other 
pretender. This duty seems to me so imperative, 
that I do not attach any importance to the inves¬ 
titure of the young rajah in the presence of Sir 
David Ochterlony. We should have been equally 
bound without that ceremony, which, if we had not 
been under a pre-existing obligation to maintain 
the rightful succession, would not have pledged us 
to anything beyond acknowledgment.” 

And now the same views were adopted by the 
Governor-General, who asserted his belief that, 
without direct interference on our part, there was a 
probability of very extended disturbances in the 
upper provinces, and that he was fully prepared to 
maintain, by force of arms, if necessary, the succes- 
, sion of young Buiwunt Sing to the raj of Bhurt¬ 
pore ; but in ^he first place, he resolved in Council, 
‘'that authority be conveyed .to Sir Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe to accomplish the above object by 
expostulation and remonstrance, and should these 
^ ‘by a resort to measures of force.” 
vf iSy 35th of November, 1825, Sir Charles 

finding all expostulation vain, issued a 
denouncing Durjar Sal as an usurper, 
the resolution of the British Govem- 
• “History of Rajasthan.** 



In Bhurtpore the garrison—chiefly Jauts, Raj¬ 
poots, and Afghans—was supposed to be quite 
equal in numbers to the army of Lord Comber- 
mere, which assembled in two columns at Agra 
and Madura (or Muttra); the former under Majo^ 
General Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B., a veteran of 
the battles of Argaura and Cohinna, of the Nepau- 
lese and Pindaree wars; and the latter^ under 
Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell, Baft,, who had 
served in Egypt, Flanders, and' been wounded at 
M^aterloo. 

These columns began their march on the 7th 
and loth of December respectively, and soon left 
the frontiers of Bhurtpore in their rear. On the’ 
loth, Reynell, moving towards the north-west, kept 
considerably to the north of the fort, and concealed 
from view by an intervening forest, anived in the 
vicinity of the Mottee Jheel, from which the wet 
ditch around the fort derived its supply of water. 
During the siege conducted by Lord Lake, the 
great ditches had been all filled by this extri^sive 
piece of water; and to prevent this being so again, 
detachments of our troops qpened the juices, 
while others cut the embankments-ropCr^iiCms of 
exceeding difficulty, but of the first as 

the great ditch continued dry. Thc ^^^'oifl j^ 
fortress'was so great that it could nbt 
invested, but posts were placed £Lll'f’^lxa4 tti ’ 
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As we have already referred elsearhere—in tbss 
acccmnt of Lord L^e*6 campaign—to the 
of Bhur^re, it will suffice to remind the lea^ 
that it. stands in a plain, the ground of whi^' is 
somewi^t broken towards the west ; that it covered 
an area of five miles in circuit, was enclosed by a 
broad and deep ditch, from the inner side of which 
towered dp a thick and lofty wall, constructed, 
according to Major Hough,* of clay hardened in 
the.sun, flanked by thirty-five turreted bastions. 
High above the rest of the town rose the citadel, 
on a rocky height, girt by an enormous ditch, dug, 
with vast labour, to the depth of fifty, and width 
of 150 feet. 

The first division of'the army took up ground 
which, resting on the Mottee Jheel to the north¬ 
west, extended along the northern face j while the 
second division, cofinecting itself with the left of 
the former, was opposed to the eastern front 
Unfortunately, thus the southern and western faces 
were left nearly open, but the chain of posts re¬ 
ferred to, prevented alike the escape or reinforcement 
of the garrison. The points chosen for attack were 
a ravelin near the principal gateway on the north¬ 
eastern face, and a work on the eastern side, 
abutting out from the ramparts by a narrow neck, 
thus named the Long-necked Bastion. 

On the 23rd December ground was broken, and 
eig^t eighteen-pounders and twenty mortars were 
got into position during the night, though under a 
heavy and well-directed fire from the enemy; and 
on ffie following day another batter}*^ for moitars 
was fopned at Buldeo Sing's garden, and opened at 
dawn. 

** I went down to the garden," wrote an officer of 
the Sirraoor Battalion, “ to see the guns open, and 
never witnessed such an interesting scene in my 
life. The place was full of troops, and upwards of 
2,000 men, in various uniforms, as busy as bees, 
were digging and filling baskets for the batteries. 
Engineers taking observations—guns roaring—shot 
flyiiig all around and over us—all bustle, activity, 
and gaiety—the soldiers laughing and cracking their 
jok^ and running about quite in their element." 

While ihe garrison fired briskly, their cavalry 
made many desultory attempts to in- 
terrupt'^diefllbgress of the siege; but in proportion 
as were advanced, and established a 

lire that '^®i^ipowering, the enemy’s guns were 

outer works, and the besiegers 
suffered. interruption, while for several 

days tbi^ jainil?d destructive shower of shot and 
froth ftlrty-eight battering-guns and 

bf Brh. MIL Exploits in India." 
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Borne of works were pushed so close to the, 
fiSh that ^ enemy could be heard talking behind 
them. The mortar practice was splendid; and the 
officer quoted says :—“ It was a beautiful sight to 
see them fall like so many stars at night, and thmi 

they exploded in the very centre of the fort.”^ 

On the 28th, an European deserter was seen 
working at the enemy’s guns on the wall On 
Christmas night, the fort was set on fire in several 
places, and the red flames were seen to shoot up 
from the very spots where the shells burst. On the 
night of the 30th December, the enemy conceived 
an idea that the town was about to be assaulted, 
and for about twenty minutes, 5,000 matchlock- 
men poured their fire over the walls at random, 
while ghastly blue lights were blazing in every 
direction. The night was one of intense darkness, 
yet all Bhurtpore and the sky above it appeared in 
flames. It was on fire in three places at once, 1 
and our shells were falling into it five or six at a 
time. Though our soldiers were determined to 
punish the garrison severely when they got in— 
many in memory of what Lord Lake’s wounded 
suffered in the same place—the frightful shrieks and 
cries of the women and children, when our shells 
burst in the streets, excited much commiseration.* 

One of our soldiers, who fell into the hands of 
Durjan Sal’s people, was used with unnameable 
barbarity; and another wrote thus of it:—The 
14th and 59th are worked up to a pitch of perfect 
frenzy by the shocking spectacle of their un¬ 
fortunate comrade who was so dreadfully mangled 
in the wood the other night, and have sworn to kill 
man, woman, and child, when they ge^ inside. 
What a scene it will be ! I dread it.’’ + 

The effect of the breaching-guns was unsatis- " 
factory: the clay ramparts were so tough that 
they resisted the dint of cannon shot better than 
if they had been built of solid masonry, and though 
considerable breaches had been made, the en¬ 
gineers were unable to report them practicable; 
consequently, mining was resorted to. By the 8th 
of January, 1826, four mines were sprung, one of 
them under the cavalier and curtain of the north¬ 
eastern angle; and though the effect produced was 
far short of what had been anticipated, still the 
dilapidation showed what other efforts' mi^t 
achieve. On the nth, izth, arid i6th, oriiCT 
mines were sprung—the last containing no less t^n 
2,000 pounds of gunpowder—with terrific 
The garrison had made some attempt to^ 
mine, and also to repair the vast 
yawned in their defences; but $0 
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AN OLD SCOTTISH GANNON. 






the fire of iTattieri^ that ev;ery< Woit proved 
vain, and the assaiilt was fixed for tlie x8th—the 
signal for if to be the explosion of a mine under 
the north-east cavalier, charged with nearly a ton 
of powder. 

The attacking columns were led by Major- 
Generals Reynell and Nicolls against the breaches, 
while the Jaugina gate was stormed by a column, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Delanami, the whole 
assailing force being ii,ooo bayonets- After a 



mbttars .and hosntaers.' ; 
there was about h^f this* ntSrib^ " io 
.showing that the tta^ thiare Was not e^) 
used for the attack of a secondaiW. 

Europe.”* ■ 

Among the guns found at Bhurtpore of^ 

great calibre and destructive power,, pc^larly 
known among the besiegers by the absurd name of 
sweet lips,” taken by H.M. 14th, at the point of 
the bayonet. Another was an an^que $cottidi 


momentary pause and the tremendous explosion of i brass cannon, inscribed, “ jacobus memteitW me 


the mine, which seemed to shoot a mountain of 
earth and stones heavenward, darkening all the air, 
with loud cheers the stormers rushed simultaneously 
to the points of attack, and in an incredibly short 
space of time, the colours of H.M.’s 14th and 59th 
Regiments were seen flying in two of the breaches, 
while the attack on the gate was equally successful. 
The enemy made a resolute defence, but it was un¬ 
availing. The ghoiandazees fell, nearly to a man, 
under the bayonets of our soldiers, defending their 
guns io the last desperate extremity. 

Of the garrison, 14,000 were killed or wounded, 
including every chief of note. During the storm, 
great bodies of horse and foot attempted to 


FECIT, EDINBURGH, ANNO DOM. 1642.” It WM 
found on the ramparts by Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Lewis Carmichal, a Peninsular officer, 
then serving as aide-de-camp to Sir Jasper Nicqjls, 
who, on the day before the storm, with six 
grenadiers of the spth and four Ghoorkas, made 
a gallant dash into one of the breaches to recon¬ 
noitre it for the deadly work of the next day. The 
old Scottish cannon was given to him by the 
Governor-General and Council of India, and is 
now in the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, 
On the 19th of January Lord Combermere and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on 
the 20th the young rajah was placed on his throne. 


escape by the western gates, but all were cut to The chief widow of the late rajah was nominated 
pieces or captured by our cavalry. Among the regent, and intrusted with the custody of the, 
latter was Durjan Sal, who', with his wife and two ! person of his young successor; while the govem- 
sons, were sent prisoners to Allahabad. i ment was given to two ministers, who were to 

The British losses were 103 men .and officers : rule under the control of a British Resident, speci- 
l^illed, and 466 wounded. The prize-money tvaken ally appointed to reside at Bhurtpore. Durjan 
amounted to forty-eight lacs of rupees. The fall of Sal’s brother, Madhoo Sing, made his submission; 


Bhurtpore was hailed with joy at home, as contrasted 
with the failure of T.ord Lake, in 1805; and for 
his exploit there, Lord Combermere was created a 
Viscount. 

The total number of cannon-shot, case-shot, and 
shrapnel-shell fired at Bhurtpore, amounted to 
61,446 rounds. Of the operations, an officerwrotc 
thus:—“We find a great similarity of object be¬ 
tween this siege and those of Hattrass and Ant¬ 
werp, conducted by the trench. Both were 
citadels or forts, with strong garrisons, and both 


surrendered Deeg, and retired into^ the British 
territoriesy there to live on a liberal pension. 

Among many interesting objects taken at Bburt- 
pore, one of the most remarkable is the silver 
howdah of Durjan Sal, now in the museum the 
East India Company. “ It is made of thin plates 
of silver, very beautifully wrought, fixed, an the 
exterior of a wooden framing. The bottont of the 
howdah is of open cane-work, and the sides are 
covered with crimson silk, of which material, also, 
are made the cushions. The canopy is of extremely 


were well fortified after the modes of the several i ungainly form, but is very curious, from being in 


countries j for Hattrass had a good glacis and a 
ditch. It was required to occupy them, in both 
cases, with as much certainty of result as could be 
commanded, and with as little sacrifice of human 
life'as could be obtained; and in neither case was 


the shape of a crested bird with outstretched wings. 
The body, head, and outside of the wings are 
I covered with silver, the underside of the latter 
being lined with flowered crimson silk.”f 

The capture of Bhurtpore put an end to th<w 


tl» dnSe taken at all an object if this could be I taunts in which the natives had^been prone tO 
it ■ On both occasions, bombardment' indulge since the failure of Lord Lake^ ^Cr its 
depended upon, and in both cases I impregnability, so fondly believed in, was, 


guished; but, as it was quite possible 

• “Journal of Artillery Operations before 

+ Bevendge’s ‘‘India.** ■'‘y ‘ 


was, in fact, efficient in the 
the siege of Antwerp there were 145 
fifty-nine guns, and eighty-six 
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become a focus for diaconteuted spirits at a 
time» its f<Krtificadou% 

**Thc of this proceeding cai^^ 

queBttoedj but since the British Govaiimient 


profcal^ly acting, not for them^eWes but for 
idly, it sounds rather Aran^ to heai^ that one 
of the first things they did, after remttating him in 
his capital, was to render it incapable of defence.^’ 




CHAPTER V. 

I 

THE SUCCESSION OF ALVAR.—CLOSE OF LORD AMHERST^S ADMINISTRATION. 


All was quiet now at Bhurtpore, but there was 
antither quarter in which disturbances were likely 
to ei^sue. The Rajah of Alvar—a province of 
Upi^ Hindostan, some 3,000 square miles in 
extent, and comprising two districts, Mewat and 
Macheny—having died, left an illegitimate son 
and a nephew, both minors; and as usual, his suc¬ 
cession was disputed by different partisans. 

As neither seemed to have any decided sign of 
success, a compromise was effected. By this, 
Benee Sing, the nephew, became nominally rajah, 
while Bulwunt Sing, the son, was to be minister 
on Attaining his majority, until which period a 
neighbouring nabob, Ahmed Buksh Khan, then 
undttr our protection, was to hold the office of 
guardian j but as the youths approached manhood, 
ambWon fired them both, and civil war began to 
rage,' for the inhabitants of the Mewat district 
arcin disposition, and even predatory in 
their 

In; 1824, the nephew, Benee Sing, gained so 
decided' an ascendency that he became the real 
rulerV while the son, Bulwunt Sing, retired upon a 
jaglure* Soon after this a wanton attempt was made 
tomurder Ahmed Buksh Khan ; but, on the seizure 
of the assassin, the latter confessed that he had 
bi^ secretly prompted to tlie deed by Mulha, the 
rajdh's dewan and favourite, and other leading 
peopled at Alvar. Ahmed was, by his protection 
twuty, prohibited from resorting to arms, even for 
hisiil^rprotectiou; hence he applied to the British 
who required that the guilty persons 
shouid'^^^t, under guard, to Delhi for trial. 

pretended to make them prisoners, but 
aftoi? he displayed his real views by taking 

Mtdlmfavour than ever; and when 

remonstrated with him, he 
re{iBe^'“ That, as an independent 

was entitled to try his. subjects for 
any k^Bi^ -e^ed tb^have been committed by 


To show that he was determined to assert his 
independence, he proceeded to strengthen the 
fortifications of Alvar, his capital,‘which stands at 
the base of a steep hill, 1,200 feet in height, com¬ 
manded by a strong fortress thereon. He also 
began to muster troops and enter into communica¬ 
tion with all who were disaffected to British rule, 
and more especially with Durjan Sal, of Bhurtpore ; 
till the fall of the latter, and the flight and captivity 
of its master, filled him with terror; and the instant 
he heard that Lord Amherst was about to dispatch 
troops against him, he made submission, by giving 
up the parties accused of attempting to murder the 
khan, for trial at Delhi, by releasing Bulwunt Sing 
from a prison into which he had cast him, and by 
ceding to him a large amount of territory. 

Earl Amherst, finding all India quiet, now inti¬ 
mated his intention of resigning. ‘‘The progress 
of the British,” says Auber, “had now reached a 
point when campaigns could no longer be re¬ 
quired within the limits of India. Powerful 
enemies they had none. In 1827, all the chiefs^of 
Malwa, with the Mahratta princes, sent missions to 
tlie government which they had once dreamed of 
destroying. Holkar was dead, and Scindia died 
in the following March, leaving no wreck of the 
dominion which had formerly spread over the ^ 
largest provinces of Hindostan, and bearing no 
malice against the stately power which had deprived 
him of it. In the same year, also, the crowff erf" 
Delhi was, in name, as it had long been ip^ re^Uty, 
transferred to the Company; while the tiae 0? tfe 
king, acknowledged until now, w^ exdlig^tjshibd. 
The British put an end to the folly of acknow¬ 
ledging themselves vassals to a man who had lost 
every attribute of power, except its. ^d 

pride.”* ^ 

In the beginning of August, 1826, the^Cj^^^jCSgp- 
General set forth on a tour 
provinces. 

• “British Poww In' 





HINDOO JUGGLERS. 






Cfeieiiifctng Cawnpore, on the i6th of November, 
he by several native pritices, and among 

Hyd^, the King of 
visit he wait to Lucknow. 
DjaSro^'jItodly intercourse diat now ensued, 

in strong terms, of the extent 


to which his royal authority was usurped by 
British Resident, and added, that there was noting;; 
in the affairs of Oude to justify it. The turh^«» n 
of some refractory lords on the frontiers % ; 

certain disturbances, but the whole 
a most prosperous condition, and the peo^ ■: 
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sax&hAppy, 2dl native scM^ w^latMkment the 

if delved mu(^ additionid punishment of flogging were to be dis' 

the ,-diat he W 83 without court ;fitvG»uriti»’ charged ilrom the Company's s^ice^ but it was 
of any lnhd, that he always fulfilled all his agree- i^t intended that this order should extend to 
had repeatedly, by libml loans and Christian drummers, and caosed'some mistdces and 
advances* relieved- the Calcutta treasury in times militaiy disputes in 1836. 

of serious embarrassment; but, notwithstanding all On the death of Dowlut Rao Scindia, in MOrch, 
this, there was no change in the administration of 1827, without any heir of his own body, and 
Oude wlien he died in the October of 1827, and without having appointed a successor, in accordance 
was^cce'eded by his eldest son, under the title of with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy of 


Naair-ud^cn Hyder. 


eleven years of age, and distantly related to his 


Earl Amherst, after visiting Agra and the young family, was, with tiie sanction of Amherst’s govem- 
Kajah of Bhurtpore, proceeded to Delhi, where the ment, placed upon the throne, under the guardian- 
envoys of the Rajpoot States met him; and he ship of Scindia’s favourite wife, Baiza Baee, as 
fjund himself obliged to discuss certain questions regent; but in the September of the same year, 
concerning precedence with the Mogul, who, in it was resolved to expel from Gwjilior, Maun Sing 
. the midst of the humiliation related by Auber, Rao Patunker (the governor of Powaghur), who had 
'Would fain have exacted from the Governor-General established himself there, and was in opposition to 
of British India that homage which he claimed the government. Accordingly, Major Fielding 
from him as his vassal. “The time for such was instructed by the Resident, Colonel Stewart,to 
mummery had passed away; and before the visit march the whole of the late Scindia’s Reformed 
terminated, the King of Delhi was made perfectly Contingent for that purpose to Gwalior, to which 
aware that he must henceforth be contented to we have already referred as one of the most 
regard himself as only a stipendiary of the famous of Indian forts. 


ipany. 


A lofty rock starts suddenly out of the thickly- 


the city of the Mogul, Earl Amherst wooded valley of Gwalior, to the height of some 
tmviiUed northward to Simla, in the protected hundred feet, surrounded by battlements a mile 
Sikh territory, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, and a half in length, by about 300 yards in breadth, 
w^iicb thus, for the first time, became “ the court and overlooks the .surrounding country. Early in 
‘sanatorium of Bengal,” and a resilience for the December, Major Fielding was before this place, 
Govemors-General of India; and while <herc, lie which Patunker was prepared to defend, at the head 
WtKblished the most friendly relations with Runject of 2,000 men, though the major acquainted him 
the King of Lahore; and in the end of June, with the instructions he had received. 


8W out for Calcutta, on his homeward way. 


I'he order for a preconcerted attack, before 


On the 6th of July, the government of India three and four ixm. on the nth, was issued by 
lost one of its most distinguished servants in the Fielding, who conducted tliat on the south-east fn 
persem of old Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of person. It consisted of two battalions of infantry, 
Madras. The Burmese war prevented him from and 600 of the Contingent Cavalry, dismounted, and 
tetiring from India so early as he wished; and led by two native officers, named Churanajee and 
sacrificing’ his personal wishes and convenience to the Rissaldar Jour Euksh Rao, who dashed on in 
the public service, he retained his office till its gallant style, and drove in the outposts of Patunker 
feOTclusion. At length, in 1827, he made every till they got close to the wall, under which t}iey 
i^tigement for returning to enjoy his well-earned placed themselves. The battalions then advanced, 
and what remained to him of life, among and also effected a lodgment about dark. ^ 
w^^Ji^ntains of his native land; and before his The second column, led by Captain Stubbs, 


he proceeded to pay a farewell visit to ! consisted of 400 of the contingent, two battoUp^ 
of the ceded districts, in whom he i with their guns, and about 600 ipatchfo^num; 
feel a strong interest, but was attacked the order to Stubbs was to dispossess Pattnite of 
jfuly with cholera, and expired on the substantial houses in the Shamfi^'arid ri^py 
at Puteecoodih, near Good, them himself; but that offrcer waa 
tE^iriterredi An equcsjrian statue, by ; leading on a party of the British 
; to his memory at I the house against which he 

j the rest remained in possesrioa^^-;^^'-igf^A^ 


: the rest remained in possesrioa^^'™ 

f a, .g^cral order, issued l>y Lord It was Major Fielding's 
a “life of Sir T. Munro,*' 3 vois. | ulterior operations from the 
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.-RAVAGES BY TIGERS. 
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were estai>l^iA pqsitioxw, aad 

aiiaD5;OTente 3^ b|ttteri% ;th« mner 

wall outer, which was so completely 

taken in leyeiie as to be untenable. M^n every- 
thii^ ground him was in Major Fielding’s possession, 
and batteries were erected against his western wall 
to breath it, Patunker sent to request a cessation 
of hostilities, which was granted, the major saying: 
“ I have only to advert to the nature of the dis- 
pute to account for my exercising a degree of 
forbearance which, in a mere military point of view, 
'would be quite ridiculous.” 

Eventually, Maun Sing Rao, with his son and 
their followers, were permitted to evacuate Gwalior 
on the 15th of December, and theirs were the last 
shots fired during Lord Amherst’s tenure of office. 

In his report to Colonel Stewart, Major Fielding 
says:—“ I have great pleasure in stating that the 
conduct of the contingent, both British levy and 
Mahrattas, was most gallant, and I should have 
derived great assistance from Captain Stubbs’ in¬ 
trepidity, had he not unfortunately been disabled 
at the very beginning. My loss, I am happy to 
say, is smaller than was expected from the nature of 
that service. * There are fourteen of the contingent 
killed, and twenty-five wounded; and from what I 
have heard—not having yet a detailed report— 
the loss of the rest of the force falls short of 100 
killed and wounded. Of Patunker’s people, seventy- 
five were killed, including sixteen persons of con¬ 
sideration, and a proportionate number were 
wounded.” * 

But Maun Sing Patunker was to be the cause of 
fresh troubles in the following year. 

The year 1827 was remarkable for the ravages 
committed by tigers in the province or kingdom of 
Hyderabad. Within twelve months, about three 
hundred persons, together with a vast number of 
cattle, sheep, and goats were devoured in the circle 
of seven villages, near Doongul. There is a great 
unifonnity in the detail of these occurrences; but 
we may select one or two.f 

A poor bunniah, or shopkeeper, when returning 
to Doongul from Hyderabad, whither he had gone 
to obtain some money that was owing him, when 
alitUe way beyond the cantonment of Secundrabad, 
overtook an armed peon, who was apparently a 
trav^lCT, in the same direction. After mutual 
die peon told the bunniah that he was 
gc^||[..t6:the same place; and, as the trader was 
Have a.companion in a district of so much 
I him a share of his food, and, as 

Scindla’s Contineent;” £. J. U S. 

♦ 

Gasdtf, 1897 . 





they 

.enough to.' 

■Hyd^bad, and the'.sum'he h«' 
roused the cupidity of die peon, 
mind to kill the bunniah at a qeitsBh; 
possess himself of his money. ^ 

They proceeded together till they iiitP ^ 
spot where the ravages of one of those tige^^were 
notorious, and then he attacked him. 
were struggling together, and the peon vnuit en¬ 
deavouring to draw his sword, the savs^e qus^iVped 
sprung from the jungle upon him, and emtd him 
off bodily, “leaving his sword and shield, which 
the bunniah carried to Doongul as trophies of 
retributive justice in his favour. If such instances 
of retribution were frequent and regular, it woufd 
deter us from those crimes which are oft' 
committed in defiance of every real or fictitio 
terror with which our minds are inculcated. The 
next was a Brinjarra and his wife, who were lying 
together under a tree, when a tiger sprang up, and 
seized the woman by the head. The man, from 
mere impulse to save his wife, held her by the legs, 
and a struggle ensued between them, the tiger 
pulling her by the head and the man by the^ 
until the issue, which could not be doubted,;; 
the tiger carried off the woman. The man dc' 
himself to revenge her death, forsook his cattle 
and property, resigned them to his brother, offered 
his services to the tiger-killing party, and strayed 
about the jungles till he was heard of no more. 
A camel-driver, who had just been married, was 
bringing home Ips bride, when a tiger followed, 
and had them in view for a great part of the way 
to seize one of them. The bride having occasion 
to alight on the road, was instantly seized, and 
borne off by the tiger.”* . 

The internal administration of Lord AmheiSt ioT 
India does not require any lengthened notice. A 
feeling averse to him had arisen in Britain, in con¬ 
sequence of the slow progress of the Burmese war, 
and the serious loss of life connected with it j but 
for this he was not alone to blam^ as the officials 
of the Company at Calcutta have been reprehended^ 
even by their warmest adherents, for a culpable 
ignorance of everything connected with the kingdom 
of Ava, its geography, and the habits of its people. 
Still, says a writer, it must be pleaded on their 
behalf, “^he vast empire of which they wcMr in 
charge, and the rapid revolutions an^ terrible 
which they had to assist in directing and,i ' 
to a fortunate close. Lord Amherst was k 
governor, a just and brave man. 
good faith to native chiefs, with 

• Ibid. 
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lenkn^y j^ ij^ which, if ntw ,promptly 

to ^ watched i&hed, might have set all India in/a,flame.- , 

of the ^y, and rewarded jHe Hastings,” says Miss Martineau/,‘* left 

king,-his country, and the East Injiia Com^ny the Company's revenue increased by 000,000 
with ^deKty, and ruled numerous nations with an a year; and a considerable part of the increase 
honest, intelligent, and benevolent concern for was from the land, indicating the improved condi* 
theit gppd i but the government of this nobleman tion of the people who held it. He was succeeded 
never received its due meed of praise.” by Lord Amherst, who had the Burmese war to 

Id Benggl, which was, more immediately under manage, in the first instance; and the Mahratta^ 
his kupeiihteudence, the different departments of and Pindaree wars had left behind them the 
static be l,eft in pretty much the same condition as difficulty dreaded by every pacific Governor- ’ 
he found them; while in Madras and Bombay, the General—an unsettled and unorganised population 
most important improvements are due to Mount- of soldiers, whom it was scarcely possible to deal 
Stuart Elphinstone and Sir Thomas Munro. The with, so as to satisfy at once themselves and their 
leading objects of these distinguished Scotsmen neighbours. The reforms already conceived, and 
w^rc the adaptation of their reforms to the senti- even begun, had not yet checked abuses or 
^ents and feelings of the native population; and, remedied grievances; and there were real causes 
PO particular, to the employment of native agency of disaffection, in the new provinces especially, 
wherever, with safety, it could be made honestly which gave a most mischievous power to a maraud- 
ayaUable, rather having i( as a mere auxiliary to ing soldiery at the moment of finding its occupation 
that of the Europeans. gone. A vigorous rule was therefore necessary, 

The strife with Ava had greatly injured the and almost as much military demonstration as in 
finances of India, and more tlian ten millions warlike times. The improved revenue did not 
sterling had been added to her debt. At the meet these calls, and much less the cost of the 
iil|^.,£une, when demands increased the revenues Burmese wav; and a new loan and irfereased taxa- 
so as to leave, in 1S27-28, alocaldeficit lion marked the close of Lord Amherst’s term. 
(tfpPniitban a million. He left the territory in a peaceful state, with not a 

' ^ Hie account,” says Beveridge, “ comparing the single fort standing out so long as Bhurlpore did 
cldseof liOtd Amherst’s administration with its Cum- against British authority, while the Company’s 
m^ncement, stood as follows;—101822-23, revenue, territories were largely increased by the Burmese 
i;^si3,ri8,ooo; charge, ;^i8,406,000. In '827-28, forfeitures. He won not a little European popularity 
revenue, ^£’22,863,000; charge, £2jy()']^,ooo. In by ascertaining tlie fate of the expedition of La 
1892-23, debt, ;£29y688,ooo. Iij 1827-28, debt, Ptrouse^ which had been as much a mystery as that 

In financial prospect this was of our Franklin Expedition ever was; and he came 
rather alarming; but, as the increased expenditure home in 1828, full of confidence that the reforms 
had i been occasioned by wars that were happily inaugurated by his predecessor, and promoted by 
termiflated, there was ground to hope that, by himself, woulil retrieve all financial difficulties if 
carefnl economy the temporary embarrassment they were duly taken in hand by his successor, 
whidi.had been produced would disappear.” For such an object the very best choice was made. 

Tt is certain, that but for the aid of the Madras If our raj were really over, as the deluded sepoys 
■ Presidency, under Sir Thomas Munro, the Govern- liow suppose, and the last Briton were to leave 
njuUQt of ^ngal would never have carried on the India for ever, tradition would preserve the memory 
along the eastern shores of the bay and up of Lord William Bentinck in the gratitude of the 
of tlic Irawaddi with success, whatever native po])ulation for centuries to come, though he- 
strife might have been on the plains over-ruled whatever was intolerably mischievous .in 
in Arracan. their notions.” * m- : : 

how many minor difficulties In February, 1828, Earl Amherst, owingjtO;the 
out of local aversion to British illness of a member of his iaxnUy>safled 
prevailing in Hindqgtan, the in H.M.S. without waiting for 

tested, and required, all the a successor; and in the interval 

bf Lord Amherst, and the was administered by Mr. Buttenv^th^ ■ 

of/which was not sufficiently sxicceeded to it as senior inember 
quarrels took place at ‘ *“British 

'1 .r . *-:v '-v ■ 
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the sword feat. 
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CHAPTER Vl‘ 





THfi JVOOLEHS AND SNAKE-CHARMBRS OF BRITISH INDIA.—THE GYPSIES.—KANGJAR8 AND 

NAU’^CH GIRLS AND TUMBLING WOMEN, ETC, '''' 


The most startling feats and tricks in the world are 
those performed by the numerous professional 
jugglers of India; and these have been unvaried 
since the days of Baber, the descendant of Timour, 
in the sixteenth century. “ I was frequently 
amused at the public wells and halting-places,” 
says Forbes, ** by the vanjarrahs and their families, 
and cspecLolly by the jugglers, who generally found 
out the encampments of these travelling merchants. 
There they spread their carjiets, and performed 
feats of legerdemain superior to any 1 have seen in 
England; the most conspicuous was generally one 
of those women mentioned by Dr. Fryer, who hold 
nine gilded balls in play with their hands and 
feet, and the muscles of the arms and legs, for a 
long time together without letting them fall.* 

Dr. Fryer saw a juggler “who swallowed a chain, 
such as our jacks have, and made it clink in his 
stomach; but on pulling it out it was not so 
pleasant to the ladies, for whose diversion it was 
brought. I was promised to se^ a fellow cast up 
his entrails by his mouth, stomach and all, showing 
them to the beholders ; but this wo excused.” In 
his stead was brought a juggler who, by .sheer dint 
of suction, so contracted tlie lower portion of his 
belly, that it had notliing left to support it, but fell 
on his loins, the midrifif being forced into the 
thorax, “and the muscles of the abdomen as clearly 
marked out by the stiff tenons of the /mea alba as* 
by the most accurate dissection could be made 
apparent; he moving each row, like living columns, 
by tums.^* 

The well-known sword feat is described at great 


fixed to it a little machine, from which a lirewoHc 
that emitted blue flames encircled hifi And 
imparted a diabolical aspect to his brown face ; and 
on withdramng the blade, blood was seen on some 
parts of it, showing that its introduction was »ot 
effected without violence. To tins feat he had 
been accustomed from his earliest years, having 
from the first been taught to introduce elas]j|c 
instruments, till he came at last to swallow the iron 
sword in question. Forbes considers that “the^ 
great flexibility of their joints, the laxness of their 
libres, and their temperate mode of life, render 
them capable of having considerable violence done 
to the fleshy parts of their bodies without any 
danger of the inflammation and other bad effects 
which would be produced in the irritable bodies of 
Europeans: witness their being whirled round on 
the point of a pole, suspended by a hook thnwt 
into the fleshy part of their backs, withou™*:- 
periencing any fatal consequences. Therd is, 
therefore, no great wonder if, by long habit in 
stretching up their necks, they are able to bring the 
windings of the stomach into a straight line, or 
nearly so, and thereby slide down the sword ihto 
the latter organ witliout so much difficulty.” 

What is called the “ batoboo-trick ” is thus 
narrated by Di. Norman Macleod :— 

“ While the tom-tom was beating and the pipe 
playing, the jugglers were singing all the time in 
low acrenls, smoothing a place in the gravel,' three 
or four yards befoie us. Having thus prepared a 
bed for the plant to grow in, he took a basket and 
placed it over the prepared spot, and covered it 


length by Forbes. Seating himself, the juggler took 
the sword, which had a straight blade, about twenty- 
six inches in length and one in breadth, with edges 
and point blunted, and after oiling it, he introduced 
the point into his mouth, and pushed it gently down 
his throat until the hand of Forbes, who held the 
hih, came in contact with his lip*;. “ He then 


made A sign to me,” says the narrator, “ with one of 
his^haiids, to feel the point of the instrument 
his breast and navel, which 1 could plainly 
'pf !|}eti4mg him a little more backwards, and 
poisimffg’tify i^ers on his stomach, he being a vciy 
dtin Iw Idlow.” 

hand from the hilt, the juggler 
'Vt* ‘ 4 ■'Otientdl Memoirs." 


with a thin blanket. The man did not wear a 
thread of clothing, except a strip round the loins. 
The time seemed to have come for the detective's 
eye. So, just as he was becoming earnest in his 
song, and while the tom-tom beat and the pipes 
shrilled more loudly, 1 stepped forward with be¬ 
coming dignity, and begged him to bring it to me. 
The juggler cheerfully complied. I examined the 
basket; it was made of wicker-work. I then 
examined the cloth covering; it wa^ thin—allftOfl* 
transparent—and certainly there was nothing ' 
cealed in it I then fixed my eyes on hiS 8tl!|p 0^ 
clothing with such intcnlness that it was notpdff^e 
it could have been touched without discomft aijd 
1 bade him go on. 1 feU perfectly the 
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f THE COBRA 

■ wi )’ 

trldl^ txni^ n^ stipcji^cd. Sitting down, he stretched 
1)» tuy^ed'lKfnki under the basket, singing and 
did so ^ he then lifted the basket 
gw)unil,'ted behold, a green plant 
jdtKhd; a {joibt'i^l -*^t«ificd with our applause, he 


rHE COBRA ni ( AJ hLLO 


went on with his incantations. AfBw havi^ a 

little, to give his plant time to gni#,’te l^^aini^ipd 

the basket, and the plant was tvo fbat 

asked us to stay a little longer, 

the fruit. But on being assured b:|r had 















THE ^GICAL ORANGE-TREE. 


seen the tiidc petfaimfi bef(;»rei that tlh» resi:dt 
would be obtained, I poniesaed mysdf donc^ with¬ 
out die sl^test, notion how. I examined the 
gtound, and foiOid it was smooth and unttuned. 
Apparently delighted with my surprise, the juggler 
stoodij^f laughing. One of his companions then 
chuclAd a pebble to him, which he put into his 
mouth. Immediately the same companion, walking 
backwards, drew forth a cord of silk, twenty yards 
or so in length. But 
* this was not all the 
discharge; for the jug< 
gler, with his hands 
behind his back, 
threw forth from his 
mouth two decanter- 
stoppers, two shells, 
a spinning-top, and 
several other things, 
and followed by a 
long jet of fire.” 

Bruce tells us that 
at Madras he had 
seen a female juggler 
who, in his own 
house, had frequent¬ 
ly converted a stone 
into a mango-tree. 

Taking a plain round 
pebble from the sea¬ 
shore, it was placed 
by her m an earthen¬ 
ware dish filled with 
earth, which was then 
watered and covered 
by a cloth. Those 
spirits by whose aid 
such wonders can be 
wrought are then in¬ 
voked ; the cloth was 
lifted, and a tiny 
green plant was seen just emerging from the 
earth. The lattw was again watered, again covered, 
and the spirits were invoked anew. On the cloth 
being removed a second time, the little tree was 
found to be grown, and well-stocked with bnght- 
coloured mangoes~the whole process occupying 
onjjr H quarter of an hour; but it is nevertheless 
trtio, ad 4 s Bruce, that an English jtggler can fr)’- 
pitiacokos in any man's hat* 

mango, or orange-tree, is one of the 
of the Indian juggler; and Dr. Francis 
ns that in Canara, Mysore, and 

„_nukade may be witnessed any day 

and Sights in the East.” 
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for twopence EngUdi ; dddHjr. 1 ^ ^ not 
Seem to credit it Imns^* * , \ \ 

Another set of singular tridkite iltukke- 

charmers, who, according to Johnjwn,^ bw Me 
Hindoos, wonderfully clever In oftddrtt ^ 

well as in the practice of the art 
They pretend to draw> them from theh hot^ by a 
song, or the dull music of an instrument an 
Irish bag-pipe, but he tells us this is a^ 4 one 

to deceive j fax if 
ever a snake xkkati 
forth at the sounds 
given, it is certain to 
be a tame otie, de¬ 
prived of its veno¬ 
mous teeth, and fftt 
there for the purpose. 
These snake-charm¬ 
ers are very expert 
in the first branch of 
the trade — that of 
catching the snakes. 
They can discover 
the hole of the reptile 
with equal ease and 
certainty, and by dig¬ 
ging into it, can seize 
the animal by the 
tail by one hand, and 
draw the body 
through the ' other 
with extreme rapidity, 
till the finger and 
thumb close round 
the neck. Hie vmxo- 
mous fangs ate tbmi 
extracted, and die 
creature has to com¬ 
mence its mysteiioas 
course of instruction. 
The so-called 
charmer is always provided with hot iron to sear 
the flesh in case of being bitten. A roan,” says 
Johnson, “exhibited one of his dandng cobra-S- 
capellos before a large party. A boy about sixteen 
years old was teasing the reptile to make it bite 
him, which it actually did, and to some puipose^ 
for in an hour after he diei of the bite. The 
father of the boy was astonished, and protested 
that it could not be from the bite;^that the S p ak e 
had no venomous teeth, and that he and M 
had often been bitten by it before, without; «|^ 
effect. On examining the snake, it was 
the former fangs were replaced by new oiM 

• “ Tour througti the South of 
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iQif Use hea4> eirecting it about half Uieit ^eh^th from 
tb? gtotmd, and apparentl^r foUowiug the music 
with gentle curves, like the undulations of a swan's 
neck. At times, twenty of these rcptilee may 
be seen dancing thus, with hundreds of natives 
looking on in admiration. When the music 
ceases, the snakes become motionless, and are 
instantly consigned to their baskets, on the plea 
that they might become perilous to the spectators. 
In Turkey, Arabs make the same exhibition of 
dancing snakes, but there aie no cobras, such as 
those shown by the snake-charmers of British 
India. 

Another wandering class in this lemarkable 
Lind arc the gipsies, who exist in considerable 
numbers, with all the f haracterislics winch belong 
to that wild and singular race in every part of the 
world where they arc to be fdund. “ The affinity, 
nay, almost the identity of language, proves that 
the dark-eyed wanderers who frequent the lanes, 
commons, and heaths of England, sprang oiiginally 
from Hindostan, and ought long since to have 
settled the dispute about their origin. Of course, 
the language of the English gipsy is much mixed 
and corrupted, but any one familiar with Hin* 
dostanee can converse with them m that idiom.” 

The gqisies of India are continually moving 
from place to jilace, following all kinds of avoca¬ 
tions, save those which lequne hard labour. They 
seldom have houses or lixed habitations of any 
kind, and have but vague ideas of honesty. There 
aic different varieties of the class in India, but 
the two principal divisions aie the black and white 
gipsies —a difference which does not arise so much 
from complexion as from certain differences in 
their habits and pursuits. 

Two other classes of the vagi-ant tribe are 
the Kangjars and Chamars. The former, says 
Montgomery Martin, prey upon birds of every 
kind, which they catch with a spike fastened to a 
long rod. They reject beef, but eat crocodiles, or 
whatever else comes in their way. The men 
gather peacocks’ feathers for sale, ^nd make ropes 
of the grass called sabe, which seem to be the 
principal exertions they make for procuring food. 
Their women are the only‘persons who tattoo the 
female Hindoos. They worship, he continues, i 
goddess called Bibi (a Persian word for la4y),''and 
a god named Porandhami. They offer fiacrifoses^ 
and their priesthood is hereditary. TheytieuaHy 
sleep in portable sheds, but in Patna 
few sliops, where they sell feathers a&d 


not out of the jaw, bat io&dmt W ,, , 

boy. The old man said he never saw- 
sud> k ctemstance before." ♦ ‘ /' ^ 

Tltera ate several passages in Scnpbjife, forticu- 
lady in the 59th Psalm and the 8^ chapter of 
Jetendah, which allude to the commonly-fecdved 
Indian idea that these reptiles, may be rendered 
docile by certain charms; and Dr. Shaw tells us 
that 6mc idea prevails yet in Barbary. This 
serpent-ich'arming may be but-.a remnant of that 
andentfonn of serpent-worship, which once existed 
in many parts of the world, from some dim tradi¬ 
tion of the serpents of Eden and Aaron’s rod, 
which, as the Jormugandr of Scandinavu, formed 
Une emblem of eternity, as a circle, and is one 
rf the wildest fictions of the Kdda— 

** That sea-snake, tremendous curled, 

Whose monstrous circle guards the wo?Id.” 

A superstition, a remnant of which was the Glain 
Neidr^ or adder-gem of the Welsh Druids, and is 
still to be found in Scotland, in the form of the 
knot‘Work on Celtic crosses and Highland dirk- 
hilts;* while among the Romans, the circle was 
the emblem of eternity, and hence the rings be¬ 
stowed to this day upon bishops and brides; and 
from this ancient, and once prevalent idea, it 
is that so many instances of serpent-worship aic 
to be found in India, especially among llie Nrgas, 
on the south-eastern hills of Assam, who arc the 
jpOlt savage of Indian tribes, and whose name is 
denved from the Hindoo word for a serpent, 
being descendants of a Sej-thian horde called the 
N^lgthuk, or snake-born lacc. They arc athletic 
savages, whose faces and boilies are tattooed in a 
frightful i;nanner, b% pricking the juice of the bela- 
nut into the skin in a variety of fantastic and 
snakty figures. Negapatam, on the Malabar coast, 
still signifies the city of the serpents, which abound 
there j and Nieuhoff tells us that in his time the 
lOtives deemed it an inexpiable crime to kill one. 

, Alfoost every European stranger in India is still 
eflAieitamed an exhibition of dancing snakes. 
I^'<0ibira*di-capello, or hooded serpent, is a beau- 
in appearance, but one of the most 
of the coluber class, as its bite proves 
OfoUtM^^less than an hour. Near the head it 
}u|9 il0|Mk|U|C hood^hich it expands or contracts 
at is named the hooded snake; 

are those which are carried in 
baaki^ towi g faoat Hindostan, and thus procure 
a for k of wanderers who play 

a flageofot, to which the snakes are 
to keep time by a graceful motion 
Indian Field Sports.** 


ropes; the owners have some little 
employ their brethren to coUc<^* “ ' 

• “Eartemlndk.” * ''^^**‘* 
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jtt^ are tiie ^rejuu^ 
of ieath^/an4 afi-such are pariahs, outcasts un^er 
ban, ah4 never permitted to abide in towns or 
villages. Yet they are too numerous to be all 
occupied in the' preparation of leather, hence they 
act as porters and labourers more than any other 
class; but they cannot serve as soldiers. They eat 
curious and all kinds of unclean and imwholesome 
food, and have a degraded . and inferior aspect. 
In the south of India they are generally regarded 
as a great fragment of the aboriginal race; but 
in th^ north, where they are less numerous, they 
do n<i^ betray so much personal inferiority, and 
when in good circumstances are personally quite 
equal to other Hindoos. Some of these northern 
Chamars have made good soldiers, and they fought 
well in the war against Tippoo; but no virtue, 
no bravery, no merit, can induce the higher or 
purer castes to associate with them. 

. “ None are to pray, to sacrifice, to read, or .^o 
speak to the hapless men,” says Forbes; “none 
are to be allied by friendship or by marriage, none 
to eat or drink with them ; they arc to be for ever 
excluded from all social connections, to wander 
over the earth, or to dwell at a distance from the 
jiure, deserted by all good.men and trusted by 
none; never to be received with affection nor 
trusted with kindness; but to be branded with 
infamy and .shame, the curse of heaven, and the 
scorn and hatred of all men of pure caste.”* 

The Naulch girls of India, who, though called 
dancers, are rather pantomimists and posture- 
makers, form a distinct body in society, and have 
rights and immunities which arc fully recognised 
and protected by the law. A Nautch is an indis¬ 
pensable part of every entertainment, and of the 
modesty of it accounts vary very much. 

According to the missionary Rhenius, in 1817, 
he found the dancing of the girls at the yearly festival 
'in Conjfiveram indecent; but Mrs. Kllwood says 
nothing of this in her .account of a Nautch at 
Bombay. “ The girls,” she says, “ were magnifi¬ 
cently but not tastefully dressed, in trowsers 
efid petticoats so immensely full, that they would 
those of the most fashionable lady 
present day. .... They were for a 
f; employed in coquettishly arranging 
j^^stupae and in playing with their ankle 
At length they. began, not to dance, 
p. giaciriully and slowly, throwing their 
- waving their drapery, which they 
,^in or let fall in becoming folds, 
t^Oxieaul Memoirs.”, 


THE NAUTCH GIRLa 
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which' are like', a,' guitar, 
on which are placed'Strings-of'^ftto^'i^^ 
gourds at each end as sounding 4 )oat^^ 
tom-toms, or small drams, beaten vM 
Many of these dancing girls 
delicate in their persons, soft in featn^e, 
metrical in form; dedicated from cjuldj^^'tto 
this profession, they preserve in gencral'a 
and decency in their demeanour, and riipir/drocdi 
require the utmost attention, from the d^iJtceiS’ 
ankles being hung with bells attached tO' their* 
gold or silver anklets, which ring in concert with 
the music. Their motions are meant to , 

with the song or music, love, hope, jeakrii^, 
and other passions, which can all be understood, 
even by those who are ignorant of HindostaneA 
Another class of dancing girls, quite apart -frbib 
these, are those who are dedicated to the Hindtto 
temples. These are supplied by their parents, who 
are taught that the presentation of a beaudfitl 
daughter t® the Deity is highly acceptable. ; All 
these dancing girls, of every kind, are generally 
gorgeously attired, and their persons are redolent 
of perfume. They scent their long black hair wkh 
oil of cloves, attar of roses, and the like, and they 
frequently wear strongly-scented flowers.* 

They are permitted to eat meat of every kind, 
e.xcept beef; they may even drink of spirituous 
liquors, and they frequently have accompanied 
Asiatic armies to the field. No ceremony or 
festival of any kind is considered complete withbtit 
tlieir presence, and every great temple has its owri 
set of dancers attached to it. Dr. Buchanan trihs 
us that there were 100 of these girls in ConjeveriUri 
in 1809. Their most graceful measure 
called “The Kite Dance,” the air for wM^'^ 
slow, and to which they imitate the gestures 'a 
person flying a kite. The attitudes incidelft tdjlhis 
are favourable to Oriental grace, the updrifrd 
direction of the eyes displays the finest features 
of the Nautch girls to the best advant^e. 

The tumbling women of India—a land whirtt dl 
kinds of professions have been carefully separated 
from each other since time immemorial—-form a 
class quite distinct from the dancers. 
dancing girl, so long as sbifc continues ^ ‘ dw 
temple,” says Bruce, “is professionally 
to unchastity by religious sanctionjf for 
Hindoo race, whether they do well’or db 
whatever they do, they do all for 
their gods. On the other hand* thtf 
woman, so long as she continues 

* Forbes.. 
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to ^^stal purity. According to leariwd v 3 C 04 i^ df ^ Gymnosophists, who wear no ldnd of cover- 
authoritii?t» rile tumbling girl beloi^N’tO'g and seemed more like a wild beast than a 

caste of hw own." She is in a state of ; his arms, from having been so long in one 

previously to becoming a dancer, and pimty is strictly* posture, were become withered and dried up> while 
enjoined till their places can be supj^ied,. !^ other his outstretched fingers, with nails of twenty years’ 
girls. Thus, says the writer before qubt^ one growth, had the appearance of extraordinary horns;, 
of these Ifemales, in the course of a brief life, may his hair, full of dust and never combed, hung over 
pass through three conditions in the fulfilment of him in a savage manner, and, except in his. erect 
her missions first, professional purity as a tumbler; position, there was nothing human about him. 

religiously enjoined impurity while a dancer at the.I saw another of these devotees, 

temple; and, thirdly, virtue again, when she becomes who was one of the Phali worshippers of Siva, who, 
a wife, for (he adds) there is no instance on record not content with wearing or adoring the symbol of 
of a dancing girl ever breaking her marriage vows.’^ that deity, had made a vow to fix every year a large 
Before quitting this subject, we may here refer iron ring into the most tender part of his^body, 

« theFakirs,Dervishes, and other devotees ofBritish and thereto to suspend a heavy chain, ma^ yards 
dia. It was about the year 1320 that many pious long, to drag on the ground. I saw this extra- 
Hindoos, who lived upon charity, obtained a ordinary saint in the seventh year of his penance, ' 
rfeputation for sanctity by the length of their when he had just put in the .seventh ring, and the 
prigrimages and the severity of their penances, wound was then so tender and painful that he was 
Among these were the Fakirs, who, through obliged to carry the chain upon his shoulder till 
various means, of which cunning was not the the orifice became more callous.” 
least, held, and still hold, over the people, an Stavorinus describes them as going entirely 
almost unlimited influence. Those of the Senesscc naked, and carrying a thick club, the end of 
tribe are a set of mendicant philosophers, who live which is wound round with rags of various colours, 
on the charity of all the other Hindoos. 'I’hey adding that they strew their hair, and often 
are entirely nude, and many of them are robust besmear their whole body with ashes, and are not 
and Hiandsome men. They admit proselytes from allowed to marry. He saw a Fakir at Surat, who 
other tribes, especially youths of intelligence, whom had imposed upon himself a silence of twelve years, 
they take great pains to initiate in their mysteries, ten of which had elapsed. He was covered with a 
They often unite in large armed bodies, for white dust, made from the ordure of the sacred 
palgrimages to holy rivers and sacred temples; but cow, and in his hut was a niche, containing a four- 
as the provinces through which these assembled armed idol, carved out of black shining stone." 
saints marched were always laid under contribution Tavernier mentions that some lay fire on their 
by them, they have often caused infinite trouble, heads, and burn the scalp to the bone; and that 
aad once put to rout the army of Aurungzebe; and some will bury themselves in a ditch for nine days, 
we have related in its place how an army of these without tasting food or water. D’Herbelot reckons* 
fell on Bengal in the days of Warren Hastings, that in his time there were 800,000 Mohammedan 
Th^ reside in holes or caves, or under banyan Dervishes or Fakirs, and 1,200,000 idolatrous onesin 
trees near the temples, and imagine that the expia- India. The terrible exhibitions of self-torture are 
tion of their own sins and those of others consists yearly becoming less: in many places they have 
in the most rigorous penances and mortifications, disappeared. Hence devotees, stripped to the skin, 


Some make a HHemn vow to remain for life in one are no longer seen rolling on the earth, even from 
position; others undertake to drag heavy chains or Trichinopoly to the great hill temple of Pylna, a 
balls, or to crawl on their hands and knees distance of a hundred miles; and we no more en- 
years upon years; while some will roll their counter the revolting spectacle of female devotees 
bwlles naked from the banks of the Indus to those lying by the highway, covered with self-inflicted 
of; ifee'^plmges, to collect money to build a temple, wounds; and the armed Senessees and other 
or for sin. ^ fanatical vagabonds, who were wont tq traverse ifre 

swing for life before a slow fire, with country in perilous bands, varying from frunrir^s 
an blaring daily overhead. “ I have to thousands, adding assassination and pll^, to 

se^n na writer, “who had made a vow every other conceivable crime, aretp 
to bdld im aims in a particular manner above British rule, to our numerous garxisoas and 

.... I. . .. ..... .... «• _' 


never to sqppend them until he had ordered native police, only to be 
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pow& of nsing them. He was one history of the past. 


* Scene* aifi Sights in the East.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 


tORD WILLIAM BENTINCK GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—THE BATTA DISPUTE,—FINANCIAL ANP 

REFORMS.—THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Lord Amherst’s successor in the administration 
of India ^vas Lieutenant-General William Cayen- 
dish Bentinck, G.C.B., Colonel of the nth Light 
Dragoons, second son of William, Duke of Port¬ 
land, during whose tenure of office the dreadful 
society known as the Thugs was suppressed, and 
the odious act of suttee was abolished. His 
former Indian career, as Governor of Madras, had 
not been a fortunate one, as he had been abruptly 
deprived of that office in 1807 by the Directors, 
whose resolution declared that, “although the ^eal 
and integrity of the present governor, Lord William 
Bcntinck, are deserving of the Court’s approbation, 
yet, when they consider the unhappy events which 
have taken place at Vellore, and also other parts 
of his lordship’s administration, which have come 
before them, the Court are of opinion tlut it is 
expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the 
Company’s government, that Lord William Ben- 
tiuck should be removed.” 

Of this measure he complained bitterly at the ' 
time, asserting the Vellore mutiny could in no way, | 
directly or indirectly, be imputed to him, “I 
have been severely injured in my character and 
feelings," he continued, “ For these injuries I ask 
reparation—if, indeed, any lejuration can atone 
for feelings so deeply aggneved, and a character so 
unjustly compromised in the eyes of the world. 
In complying with my demands, you will discharge, 
if I may venture to say so, what is due no less to 
your own honour than to mine.” 

The Court only responded by platitudes and 
verbose resolutions about the violation of caste, 
and ultimately by an apology which was by no ' 
means satisfactory; and though for some ♦ years 
afterwards he was employed by the king in tlie 
cabinet and field, his thoughts were ever turned to 
India, and his ambition was to tread its soil once 
more, with a higher office than that of which he 
had been deprived. In 1809, amid the operations 
incident to the battle of Corunna, at the head of 
the 42nd Highlanders and the 50th Regiment, he 
bore the brunt of the action on the right; in 1812 
he commanded, with honour, the British army in 
Siefly,'Jibui in 1814 reduced Gepoa When the 
of Hastings retired he became a candi¬ 
date for the office of Governor-General; and on the 
Lord Amherst he did not allow his 1 


claims to be forgotten, and when the office becaine 
again vacant he succeeded in obtaining it 

“ The appointment was, in itself, a great triflmph 
to Lord William Benlmck, as it was impossible to 
resist the inference that if he was fit to be* 
Governor-General he ought not to have been dis¬ 
missed as unfit to be Governor of Madras; but for 
a time it seemed doubtful if the appointmetjl 
would prove more than a barren honour." Ife 
was appointed in July, 1827. In the following 
month the death of Canning caused a change of 
ministry. The latter might, had they chosen, have 
annulled the appointment, and put in force the 
royal right of recall; but they adopted the nobler 
course, and I.x)rd William Bentinck was permitted 
to sail in February, 1828, and on the 4th of July 
assumed the government, on his arrival at Calcutta. 

Though all kind of warfare had ceased, and the 
vast peninsula was—for the first time, perhaps, in 
its history—tranquil, Lord Bentinck found that he 
had to face circumstances calculated alike to test 
his nerve and judgment, in confirming the systems 
of reform already initiated in the government of 
India, when, on his arrival, the provisional autho¬ 
rity, which had been exercised by Mr. Bayley, of 
course ceased. A large addition had been made 
to the debt of the country (the revenue of which 
was more than a million short of its expenditure), 
the result of the Burmese and Bhurtpore wars. In 
short, in the three years previous to his anival, the 
public debt of India had swelled to ;^i3,ooy,‘8s3 
sterling,* and a policy of retrenchment be<^e 
absolutely necessary. The Directors assumed that 
the scale of expenditure in 1S23-24 was a feir 
standard, and Lord Bentinck was prepared to give 
practical effect to their view; and this he did to 
an extent calculated to excite the greatest, dis¬ 
content among all parts of the community, but 
more particularly the army. Hence murmurs were 
heard on all sides. More than one Governor-^ 
General had been instructed by the Court of 
Directors to abolish several military allowances, 
known as “batta,” “half-batta,” “ tentage,’'and so 
forth; but all had shrunk from fiiC odium and 
probable peril of doing so. 

Lord Bentinck resolved to obey his Ottes,* and 
those for “half-batta" were issued on th« $1^ Of 

# Fmonce Report. 1832, I 
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November, 1828, under circumstances which must 
have made h\m doubt their expetffence, as*' the 
rupees saved were not worth the good spirit which 
was sacrificed, and which some men thiijk has 
never yet been properly recovered, while others 
are of opinion that the discontent culminated 
at last in the then remote Mutiny. Viscount 
Combenncre, the Commander-in-chief, protested 
as strong]; as he possibiy could against it, and 
: ->4iied office rather than enforce the order. 

The two civil mem¬ 
bers of the Council, Sir 
C’harles Metcalfe and 
Mr. W. B. Bayley, both 
men of ability and of 
ample Indian e\j)c 
lienee, were of opinion 
that the interests of tlie 
Company, and of llie 
Briti.sh empire tlicre, 
could neitlier he saved 
nor served by means of 
\jetty savings. 

The chief command 
of the Anglo-Indian 
army now devolved 
upon Major-General Sir 
Kdward Bame.s, who, in 
Spain, in France, and 
the field of Waterloo, 
had borne his part as 
a gallant soldier and 
able leader, and wlio, as 
Governor of Ceylon, 
had displayed considci- 
ablc powers as a diplo¬ 
matist ; but when he 
resigned, in 1833,00 the 
Government of Karl 
Grey and the Reform ])arly seeming firmly estab 
lisiied, Lord William Bentinck added the functions 
of (.'oinmander-in-chief to tliose of Governoi- 
General. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe revjuested that his senli 
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allowances were notoriously unequal to their 
support, and breaking what was called ** the com¬ 
pact of 1801,” which gave full batta as a confpen- 
sation for those quarters which officers had been 
obliged to procure at their own expense, build, or 
purchase at a sale. The hardship of all this was 
laid before the Governor-General, who could but 
])!ead that he was acting in obedience to orders 
from Lcadenhall Street; but the gentlemen there 
look higher ground, and after denouncing the tone 

and tenor of the memor¬ 
ials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, 
ended the subject, so 
far as they were con¬ 
cerned, by cieclaring 
their resolution to have 
Ihc order enforced. 
“No one was so great a 
sufferer by it as the 
Govcrnor-Cleneral him¬ 
self, since it subjected 
him, at the very com¬ 
mencement of his ad¬ 
ministration, to a degree 
of unpopularity ofwhicli 
he was never able after¬ 
wards to disencumber 
himself. I'he prejudice 
with whicli he had thus 
to struggle was not more 
unfortunate than it was 
unjust, since he had 
acted only ministerially 
in the matter, and rather 
in opposition to his own 
opinion than in accor¬ 
dance with it.” 

'I'lie only stations to 
which it was first made aptiluablc were Dum-Dum, 
tile great artillery bariack near Calcutta, Berham- 
])ore, Diriapore, Ilarrackpore, and Ghazipore. A 
much wider a])]ilication was at first intended, and 
would liave been applied ; but the home authorities 




ments concerning the half-hatta sliouUl be n corded, ' liad a wholesome fear of that discontent which was 
in hope that the order might be rcscimicd 'This i spreading fast through the entire array. 


eminent civilian gave jt as his ojiinion. founded on 
twenty-eight years’experience, “that the allowances 
ol officers on full hatia are barely .sufficient for 
their proper support in their several ranks, and 
do not admit of any reduction niihout gical suf 
fering.” The whole amount of the actual saving, 
which excited such clamo'jr and discontent, fell 
short of ;^20,ooo, and this could only be gained 
bv curtailint' the incomes of iunior officers, whose 


Still furtluT to carry out their views of retreiich- 
meni. Lord William Bentinck, soon after his 
.anival, appointed two committees, a civil and 
.1 mdit.n)-, each consisting of three members, one 
fiom each presidency, to sit at Calcutta, for the 
institution of a complete inquiry into every branch 
of the Indian service, in order to secure efficiency 
combined with economy. . The military committee 
found that their work had already been done by 
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thfc gr^iw been\iBade, m the 

nuhite'crimps and ‘their allowances, by means 
of ’Whic^' fl^endimen been made to the 
extent ofHibre than a million sterling; but the 
civil cbthmittee succeeded, yet only after some 
years of assiduous labour, in effecting reductions to 
the amount of about half that sum—the total 
aggregate being Z*.553.99*- 

While diminishing exj')enclitiire on one hand, it 
was equally neces- 
sary to obtain some 
positive increase of 
revenue on the other; 
and some of the 
methods employed 
were as follows 
Under native Indiai^ 
rule, officials in public 
establishments fre¬ 
quently obtained the 
privilege of exeni])- 
tion for their estates, 
or certain portions 
thereof, from govern¬ 
ment assessment. In 
most of these in¬ 
stances, the exemp¬ 
tion was declared to 
be perpetual, but in 
actual practice it was 
never so, as one 
sovereign arbitrarily 
recalled or quietly 
disregarded the gifts 
or grants of his pre¬ 
decessor; and such 
was more particularly 
the case while the 
Mogul Government 
was in its zenith. 

When it became dis- 

raembeted, exemptions were given by those who 
, had no right to grant them, and, in many instances, 
! forged documents were resorted to. 

I Thus, wljen the British Government first began 
to assess the land, as it gradually fell under their 
' care ’ and ’ dominion, being quite in tlie dark and 
i dtsp^ed Xq be lavishly liberal, they had laid it 
, do^ aa'i'a? rille of policy to recognise as valid, all 
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exeuc^pfi!? nf a date prior to their obtaining the 

-L'L 


many a grant, unsupported by 
a admitted as valid, and this 

ileo^^^ tp of forged documents to 

for a time only. The con- 

/•. ...I-- __ 1 _,__ 


coctmb! Vw erase &titious titles soon became so 


• JV, 


. . 

apparent th^^: the collectors ]^psr«;^^^dp^^|6 in¬ 
vestigate,them and decide upon,, for 

being rent-free, , ' ;' -,4 ,' 

If the decision was ad verse,, and qOai^ed by 
the Board of Revenue, the land 
assessed at the usual rate, resen^mg ’ 
prietor a right of aiipeal to the oidinaiy ; but 
this enactment prowd an imperfect nnd 

even caused some injustice. The accunn^^on of 

undecided c^s - in 
the courts of ,^aw led 
to almost intennin- 
ablc delay, while a 
per-centage, allowed 
to the collectors bn 
every case of re¬ 
sumption, converted 
them into interested 
parties, and so far 
deprived them of the 
character of impartial 
judges. To remedy 
these defects, a new 
regulation was made 
shortly before the 
arri\’a] of Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bendnck, and 
was afterwards car¬ 
ried into full eifect 
w'ith his concurrence. 
It empowered the 
Governor-General to 
appoint special com¬ 
missioners to dedde 
on all cases of ^pcftl 
from the decision of 
the collectors..io re¬ 
gard to exemptions, 
and removed from 
the collectors th«n- 
selves the temptation 
to ]>aniality, by depriving them of tlie per-centage 
on resumption. Under this last enactment a con¬ 
siderable addition was made to the.public revenue 
by the assessment of lands which had previously 
escaped.*' 

Tile revenue derivable from opium was another 
means of adding to the government finances.» Tfae 
production of this drug in Bengal was^ a 
monopoly, as no cultivator was permitted, to gwny 
it, save on account of the government, which; 
advances in anticipation of the crop, the a^^l^, 
which was thus taken at a fixed rate 
weight, and being afterwards sold at a, h%b pirofit, 
caused a great increase to the revoaue. !^rilig 
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the 'India,' 

Pindarflft^^ wart the it "vrta finally adopted by .Lord Williaii: & 

was np^^ojedted-tb much cbmpetitipttf^^ Coiindl, in July, 1830. “The transit of MaJivah, 


states i^btTvheni in consequence of perfect;^i>.ea'ce, 
it becay^. practicable, not only to raise opium with 
succ^Sithrpughout Malwah for home consumption, 
but tp realise great profits by the transmission of 
the filjiplus to Kurrachee in Scinde, and from 
vhtnce to thb Portuguese settlements for final ship¬ 
ment'to China, various measures were suggested 
to recover the diminished opium profits of tlic 
Company. 

To prohibit the culture of the poppy in all 
districts/oxcept those where llie Company’s mono¬ 
poly was fully established, seemed tlic most etfectual 
remedy, but the enforcement of such an enactment 
was impossible; hence a virtual monopoly could 
only be secured by coming into the market as 
purchasers, and thus buying so largely as to leave 
npine in the hands of native dealers, save that 
which was necessary for home consumpLion. jJiU, 
as might easily have been foreseen, tlic effect of 
this'absurd arrangement was only to raise the j>riee 
and increase the demand, while enlarging the area 
of cultivation; so the next device was lo give the 
rulers of native states an interest in die re]nession 
,pf the opium traffic. Witii this view, the Conijiany 
isucceeded in binding most of them Ijy treaty to 
the culture of the pop])y, iti consideration 
of ap annual sum paid them; wliicli onlv led to 
Opium smugglers moving about in well-anned 
bwds, till the opium treaties became such a fertile 
source of disquietude as to make the bntisli 
supremacy detested on one hand, while, on tlie 
other, they failed to acromphsli the intended 
object Holkar, and most of the lesser Rajahs of 
Malwah, tempted by tlie annual subsidy, entered 
into these treaties ; but Scindia, and the Rajahs of 
Jeypore and Jodpore, flatly declined to do so. 
Thus there were vast tracts of country where the 
opium plant was freely cultivated, and where 
d^ers in it could traffic without intennpiion ; and 
vihb futility of all restriction is evinced by the f.u't 
tfcat, while the export of opium from the l^ortu- 
^guese settlement of Damaun did not exceed Ooo 
l8ai, in 1828 it exceeded 4,000. 

, early seen the cxiiedience of 

titles which proved only inoperative 
Mr. Bayley, during his brief 
proposed their abandonment, and 
Bentinck gave effect 
arrivbil. Tp^.^ provide for the anticipated 
de&latrion of revenue/ it was proposed to return 
to old negative ^an of buying up the surplus 
produce ; .a far wiser one p'as suggested by the 


opium to Kurrachee, through a country, great part 
of which iS' absolutely a desert, was at pncC!' 
circuitous and expensive, whereas the transit 
Bombay was short and easy. Founded on this 
difference, the new plan simply was to leave the 
culture of the poppy in Malwah free from all 
restrictions, except those which the native princes 
might be pleased to impose for their own benefit, 
and allow the opium to be transmitted for sale or 
ex])ori to Bombay, subject only to a payment per 
chest calculated jiot to exceed the additional 
expense which must liave been incurred before 
it could have been conveyed to Kurrachee, and 
finally shipped at l.lamaun. , This plan, which, if 
such a traffic is to be carried on at all, is the least 
objectionable that could be devised, is still in 
fon e,’’ 

In 1831 the opium passes gave a. revenue of 
only ^^10,642 ; ilic following year it rose to 
25,230, and it has been increasing every year 
since in the same proportion. 

In one matter of proposed military reform the 
Governor-deneral caused unintended, discontent 
about the end of his a<lministration. By a general 
order he abolished flogging in the native army, 
though, in this matter, his powers did not extend 
to tile royal troo])s: but this, howevci, he did not 
do until oil the eve of leaving India. Doubts were 
entcriiuned, even by iliose wlio were no advocates 
of this brutal and degrading punishment (which 
was first introduced into the British armies by 
William of Orange), and who reprobated the excess 
to whicli it was earned in those days, whether the 
entire mass of the Indian army, European as well 
as native, was not seriously injured by this regula* 
lion nnd distinction. For confinement,, it has 
been sail!, the sepoys oared little, or for any other 
punislmienl which was substituted for the lash, in 
a land where cruelty aiul torture had long been a 
science : but ihc British soldier felt himself doubly 
degr.aded wlicn he saw that, while he wasam«iable 
to such an expiation, the black soldier^was sacr^ 
from it; and the frequent acts of.insubikditiatip^ 
that were shown in subsequent years, 
the great revolt of 1857, were not 
a painful alarm in Britain, as well asxf 
these were attributed in good 
reform of Lord William 

In 1S27, before Lord Amh^ 
nearly all the civil suits 
Bengal provinces werb 
In consequence of 
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he' lias 


receifr^ tlie W having origbat^. . By law^ 
all vBriti^ -subjects were competent to serve on 
juries in India j custom had pronounced, however, 
that half-bloods were not British subjects, and law 
sanctioned the anomalous decision. It was for 
Lord Amherst to redress this grievance; and in 
i8a6 it was decreed that “ all good and sufficient 
residents ” were competent to serve as jurors, with 
the restriction that Christian jurors alone could try 
Christians, The object of Lord William Bentinck 
was not so much to increase the number of native 
judges as to enlarge their jurisdiction, and inijHOve 
their position by the augmentation of ihcir salaries, 
thus adding to their respectability and affording 
some guarantee for their integrity. 

In October, 1828, the conduct of Maun Sing 
Rao Patunker, whom we have mentioned before, 
called for the services of Scmdia's Reformed Con¬ 
tingent. This restless individual was no sooner 
expelled from one place than he established himself 
in another; and now, instead of proceeding, as had 
been stipulated, to the Deccan, he had taken 
possession of Oojein, and set the (lovcrnment at 
defiance. The contingent was ordeied to assemble 
there, with the Gwalior detachment, the whole being 
under the command of Captain Stubbs, with some 
field and battering-guns. Maun Sing Rao was to 
be allowed a reasonable tunc to accept tlie terms 
offered to him, after which Cai)tain Stubbs was to | 
drive him out of Oojein. On tlie 20th of October he ' 
took up a position against that place, while posting ] 
parties about it to repress the plunderings ot i 
Patunker, which were carried on in a very atrocious 
manner, and the fighting began on the 28th by the 


latter, attatkiijg ^me of 

him. On the following dayy &|^^JS^b|^ained 
possession of several large' bbuS<^;^ 
that led to Patunker's position Or re^eb<:ft,>.l!irfaich 
was captured. On the 2nd of Novembffv^^tain 
Stubbs pushed forward his batteries, anA^^meii 
Patunker so closely in Scindia’s palace^he 
was compelled to abandon it in the evenings and 
encamp on the opposite side of the rivery';. In 
achieving this, the losses of Stubbs were iS^'Tncn. 
Patunker had pillaged the people of Oojein^to the 
extent of one lac and 20,000 rupees, which he 
was now compelled to refund, and to surrender'his 
fort of Powahghur; after which, Captain Stubbs, 
who received a gratuity of 25,000 rupees, march^ 
his troops back to Gwalior and their former 
stations.* 

The year 1829 saw Lord William Bentinck 
actively employed m visiting the eastern provinces 
of Bengal, and those along the eastern .shore of the 
bay. I'his resulted in the abrogation of the 
separate go\eniinent of Prince ot Wales’ Island, 
which, with its dependencies, was annexed to the 
govcmineni of Bengal. In this year he invited 
nam e gentlemen of all degrees to meet him, and 
make known their ideas on tlie condition of India; 
and this invitation was also extended to all 
I'iuropean residents. He invited the suggestions of 
all wlio had any ideas to urge for the promotion of 
native industry, for the improvement of commerce 
hy land and water, for tlie amendment of defects 
in existing establishments, the encouragement of 
education and diffusion of knowledge ; in short, 
for the advancement of the general prosperity of 
the British empire m India. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ABOLITION OF SUTTEE.—SUPPRESSION OF THE THUGS AND DACtUTS.—THE OVERLAND ROtH^ 

F.STARMSHFD. 


-Tui Court of Directors had long been anxious for 
/Mm,: Abolition of suttee—that revolting custom, 

N widows, of burning themselves alive 
lies pf their deceased husbands ; and 
had declared their conviction of the 
of putting down the barbarous super- 
at least of the safety with which it 
plupjted;'’ and to the firmness and 
Bentinck—in spite of 
. religious indifference of those 


around him—this great reform roust be attributed; 
yet one of the sources of the dreadful revolt of 1857 
is to be found in the resentment which the abolition 
of the ancient custom wakened in/he inind pf 
heathen India, which never forgave this mfe^p- 
sition on the side of humanity; and the'Bl^flMn. 
women, in whose interest it wa^ made, hftver 

pardoned it. -v - . 

They still believe that their condition'is lefes 

^ ‘'Services, &c., of Scindia's Conlingi^,” 1S39. 
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honourable '^^,‘'the,',abblitibn &,' “inbcli' ' 

have ?acttl<»tc(i Jbos^ity^ and 8nfejeGt,'^d die utmosHength to whidi 

sequencft^ tlibir *on^^ A^en the tos ’kdthc 5 rities'in India were disposed to . 

were fts&bd, this ‘ custoin was unktpwii j foiT by .make some experiment in the conquered arid bkled ' 
them, it «3cpressly stated, the king is to be the provinces, where the practice was still rare, a&d, in. * 
guardian;; of all widows and unmarried women, the meantime, not to interfere with Bengal, ‘v'fbere ‘ 
Hence the suttee, though a very prevalent practice, hundreds perished in the funeral pyres annualiy. ' 
was i^iiever universal, and the victim generally Lord Amherst, while asserting that only a dread of 
ber own free will, and often in opjjosition evil? infinitely greater should make us tolerate the 
to the wishes of her relatives. But this was not barbarity for a single day, could only ‘‘recomihend 
always the case, especially among families of rank our trusting to the progress now making in the 
and great-Brahmins, who were sometimes desirou.s diftlision of knowledge among tlie natives for the 
of enhancing the solemnity of funeral rites by the gradual suj;)pression of this detestable superstition.” 
fires of a suttee. This horrible rite, called so from His adlicrcnce to these views deprived him of 
the Sanscrit word for good, is described by t)ie honour won by Lord William Bentinck, who, 
the Greek writers, in the days of Alexander the despising the alarm and clamour of those who Up- 
Grea^ as an ancient custom iu their time ; and lield this abomination as nier-torious and holy, had 
Diodorus Siculus relates an instance of one which a regulation jjassed in Council on the 4th December, 
occurred in the army of Kunienes, 300 years before 1829, in which It was expressly declared that, after 
the. Christian era, and ascribes the zeal for this its luomulgation, ‘‘all persons convicted of aiding 
kind of immolation to the infamy which attached and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, 
to those widows who refused to conform lo the by burning or burying her alive, whether the saCri- 
custom of burning themselves with the bodies of fice be voluntary on her part or not, shall be 

their dead husbands. deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be 

, The Emperor Ackbar made a law to protect liable to punishment by fine or imprisonment, at 

women from a fate so horrible, and ]iersonaily the discretion of the Court of Circuit, according to 

Siived the life of one laily, by riiling some hundred the nature and circumstances of the case, and the 
miles to arrest the sacrifice. .She was the daughtei- degree of guilt established against the offender; 
in-law of the Rajah of ]odi)orc, wlio demanded of nor shall it be held lo be any jdca in justification, 
thofreluctant widow this awful i)roc»f of licr ififection that he or .she was desired by tlie jiarty sacrificed to 
for his son; but the opportune arrival of Ackbar assist in putting her lo death.” 
preveinted the fire being kindled, lo the joy and None of die evils dreaded followed the proclama- 
gratitude of the widow, and the disappointment of tion of tlic; new law, which, when the temper and 
the rajah and the priests, who deemed that lie liad nature of the Hindoos are considered, ought ever 
baffled an act of merit and holiness. to be deemed an act of the highest moral courage. 

It is stated that, in the year 1817, no less than Iwen Sir Charles Metcalfe openly expressed his 
705 vwidows underwent self-immolation in the apprehensions of inflaming the fanaticism and pas- 
Bengal Presidency alone. In 1821, during the sions of the multitude; and though the forebodings 
administration of Hastings, a bold blow was struck of all wore gloomy, the opposition of the Hindoos 
^ suttee, by arresting and trying for murder, before only took the form of petitions, which were poured 
court of justice, a man wflio had assisted in u])on the Governor-General and, as he pioVed 
The most minute account of a suttee is that inflexible, the jietitioners carried their complmnts 
the Dutch admiral Stavorinus, on the before the Privy Council. “ Here the sin^lar 
the Ganges, in 1768. “What suqirised spectacle was presented of Hindoo natives ^pe^- 

__ _r_• 


he says, “was the tranquillity of tlie ing as appellants in support of an'abbimnajile' 
joy expressed by her relations and superstition, while the Court of Directots appli^ii^ 

■ The wretched victim, who behold as respondents. After a full discussion^ 
making for her cruel death, Council set the question as to the 
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tp.,. J)e; aRj;^^y, 

toe wpm^'of heato^ removal, by 

mmder/ora Pprtion of the females of a family,*' left 
a l^er marriage-portion to the survivors than can 
now |be afforded Hence the women, forgetting 
that .they might have perished but for the abolition 
of the atrocious custom, regard the British as having, 
by an intrusive philanthropy, deprived them of 
fortune, and impaired the social condition of the 
Hindoo people. 

It was during the administration of Lord AVilham 
Bentinck 'that I'huggec anti Dacoitee were sup¬ 
pressed by the strong arm of British law; and in 
treating of the first of these, we open a i)age in the 
history of the world fearful beyond all the ordinary 
records of crime ; but the doings and characteristics 
of this dreadful community will be best illustrated 
by a few authentic anecdotes concerning them. 

The date of the rise of this set-ret society of 
stranglers cannot be assigned with acciiracy. 
Originally they w'erc Hindoos, and of one caste, 
by whom Mohammedans were first adinilLcd as 
proselytes, after which, restrictions were removed in 
succession, till all castes, even the lowest Chandala, 
was admissible as a Thug. They traced their 
origin back to the time wlien gods dwelt on eartli. 
and adduced the sculi^tiires in the rock-liewii 
temples of Ellora- believed by them to have Ijeen 
the work of demons who knew tlie sec.rcts of all the 
trades on earth—as evidences of their antiejuity. 
There, they said, all the dread secrets of 'I'lniggec 
are depicted; the inveigler sitting on the same 
mat with the unconscious traveller, worming out his 
secrets and winning his confidence—stranglers and 
their victim; then the body being dragged to the 
grave which the sexton Thug is digging with the 
holy pick-axe. These wretches believed that they 
pleased and propitiated heaven by the murder of 
their fellow-creatures and the appropriation of their 
goods, Their existence was quite unknown to our 
Government in the first years of the present century; 
but between 1826 and 1835, no less than 1,562 of 
them lyere apprehended and exccutcil in different 
parts of Bntish India, Many became approvers, 

; by their aid our officers were enabled to seize 
the various bands.* 

“ of Thuggee is as follows:—In rc- 

gigantic demon infested the world, 
naankind. The goddess Kali, to rescue 
race from destruction, attacked 
him down ; but from the blood 
il^e arose other demons, whereupon 
two men, whom she provided 
i i(f and Practice of the Thugs,” 1838. 
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witb:lia;nd^ohief^iandta^^ the’brood 

of dfe'mohk 

This being achieved, sbe' thehbai^-mieito^t^^^ 
men ais they had strahgleid 
the order of Thugs, who were at first 
in person, as she undertook to rembve 
of the victims if her operations were 
A novice, however, on looking bade, 
devouring one of the corpses, which so 
her, that, henceforth, they were left to 
the victims themselves. ■ ' 

So totally ignorant were our authorities of ^tthe 
existence of the Thugs, that when—soon aftw the 
storming of Seringapatam—a whole band were 
caj:)iured near Bangalore, they were punished as 
Dacoits, and no suspicion arose that they’ wertf 
amThiiig else. 'I'lic profession was hereditary, 
though strangers were from time to time initiat^ 
with great caution. After the process, in which 
or coarse sugar, was used as a kind of sacra,-' - 
ment—an embodiment of Kali herself—the beginner 
was allow’cd to try his “’prentice hand” on the 
throat of some sleeping traveller. “ Let any one 
taste tliai sugar! ” exclaimed one, when about to die, 
“and he will be a 'thug, though he know all the ' 
trades and have all the wealth in the land *• My 
father made me taste that fatal goor^' said another,- 
“ when I was yet a mere boy, and were I to live 'a-' 
thousand years, 1 should never be ablw to follow ■ 
an)’ oth(a- trade.” A roomal, pi handkerchief, > 
j'lrojierly noosed, was received with reverence by the ' 
assassin from the hands of or priest, whO ' 

was entitled to tlie coin found in the pockets of. 
the first victim, and a feast of comfits followed. 

The implement of interment, a pick-axe, was aa-,‘ . 
object of profound veneration among the 
it was fabricated with care, and consecrated.^li 
many ceremonies. Assassinations were carHdd.'iM- 
thus —They waited at the caravanserais, 
about the roads in quest of travellers. 
were employed to collect information of-' 
movements; children, and even handsome ito.ineiv* 
were initiated into their horrid practices, tlW 'pl^ect 
being to gain the confidence of the unwary to' join 
their party, and then a favourable opportunity ms * 
taken to murder them. On a sudden, a strip of do^. 
or an unfolded turban, was thrown round the nOC^/,' 
of the unsuspecting stranger, and tightened till-Ae- 
was suffocated. Every one of his con?pa2iiO#0' 
would be murdered in the same vpaVijAand,”.'®^ 
bodies, after being plundered, w'ere cafefyliy 
Possessing the most ample means for gaihi^ , 

sivc information, they contrived to murder, 
only those who were not likely to be 
or soon missed, and whose disappe^rtiiii^ 
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tb vxoniy wa 9 1 

no trace was that'' 

i trust and 'f 

complete, the'sacred pick-axe 
lay. A hole, about three feet 
5 unfortunate, who was then 
e downwards, his corpse being 
Wegted, to expedite decomposition and 
prCvbw^ its inflation, which, by causing fissures 
m i^arth, might attract wild animals and 
revest^'^t^ body. If haste or alarm did not per¬ 
mit ipMtaent, it was fiung into the nearest well 
dr t y flC r An effusion of blood was avoided, and 
an intpenetrable veil of daikness was thrown over 
all dieir atrocities.* 

purtng the attack every jiossible precaution was 
^ 3 ^t 0 gU^d against surprise , scouts were placed 
injjTCty direction, and should any out ajipioach 
being previously seen, the nearest of these 
wwd tfcrow himself on the ground in a pretended 
:j|l^and thus attract attention till the body was con- 
0<^ldltd> this failed, it was covered with a cloth, i 
and the murderers feigned to be lamenting the 
a firiend. They have been known to 
for days with the person they purposed to 
A. sufficiently favourable opportunity 
If the booty obtained was not equal to 
4 ?CpCCtations, they often vented their rage in 
Sj^anpSlily outraging the corpse In some districts, 
wells are numerous in the fields, the dis 
of bodies —such as when, in iSio, thirty 
^(bttnd thus—led to the detection of several 
of Thugs, who never scrupled m the end to 
cut tdowfi or stab any one who csuiiicd—which 
WfUbht seldom—the grasp of the stranglers 
Though murder was the creed of these wretches, 
iiifliscnmUiate slaughter had some curious restric- 
Ikais. and thev deemed it unlucky to kill certain 

H ierwomen and poets, oil 

s, carpenters, and Ganges 
ig the piotcctcd (lasses, 

1 never took the life of a 
mptation of great booty, 
was procured to com¬ 
ho turned infonnei, tells 
on resisted by the aid of 
nd I were with a gang of 
ition through Rajpootana, 
we met with a handmaid 
>Kao, on her way from 
intended to kill her 

alid 'Notice of th^ Thugs ** 




theffl ptbp^tty'ld the vahie of ft {in ^ 

rupees, we let them all go. W6 had ta^^ Mfli 
her, and felt love towards her, for she 
beautiful.” The booty gained was somet&M'’<^n-'^^ 
siderable, for cases are recorded in 
times twenty thousand rupees were taketl by the 
extermination of a whole caravan of merchant. 
No estimate can be formed of victims who, dmiag 
successive ages, fell by the hands of these secret 
murderers We have said that, between the yeAts 
1826 and 1835, 1,562 Thugs were discovered aftd 
tried “ Taking the average time during which 
each of these Thugs had been employed in jpuider; 
mg to have been twenty years, and supposing Ihltt 
each man of a gang killed orie victim a year, whidi 
is fai below the truth, probably, the conclusion we 
must arrive at is that 1,000 to 1,500 people 
annually lost their lives by Thuggee.” 

Besides those who ini.u'dered on the roads or in 
Thug villages, where all the inhabitants were 
children of Kali, there was a separate branch of 
the same dreadful oidei, w'ho plied their avocation 
on the principal rivers They assumed the garb of 
boatmen, and had always the cleanest and most 
inviting passenger barges at the pnncipal ghauts. 
Some of the gang, well dressed, and passing for 
lespectable travellers, took to the adjacent roads, 
and drew customers to their confederates* boats, 
pretending to be going up or down the nver, and 
begging those whom they met to jom them in a 
boat and share the expense Then the traveller 
might put off in a boat apparently well filled with 
fiasscngers, every man of whom was a Thug! 

When the boat had proceeded some distance, 
they would fall upon him, strangle him, break the 
spine to guaid against resuscitation, and, after 
stripping the body, thiow it into the watet, and 
continue then course to the next ghaut “"as if 
nothing had happened. A cow was 
protection to a traveller, but this SupfiifetTOfeus 
impediment was sometimes removed hf 
A party of Thugs projected the murder ctf 
persons, some of whom were women) bwg&e 
victims had with them a cofr- 
suaded to sell it to the 

after, the whole party 
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the spoils 
and dsewhere;- 


couldi^^^pb^iuEd' 6^^ 'by'' 

ri^gularly paid tiveir virofnut 
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the gangs engaged on distant ex¬ 
peditions were expected to return." The occupa- 
tiott:'‘'OC the Thug came to him, generally, by 
desc^ j and hence the domestic hearth of each 
was a Si^ool for murder. Yet, according to Dr. 
Sp*y, & eminent Scottish phrenologist, who ex- 
aratoed ^any of their skulls, the alleged organ of 
deaWupdyeness was not a predominant one among 
theitn.,/, 

I'p'.paptain Sleeman was assigned the task of 
pttaitong and suppressing these gangs as fast as 
tl)rey could be discovered. That officer organised 
W.body of sepoys, as a detective police, at Saugor, 
th^ head-quarters of the commission. Arrests 
wete then made; others were invited to turn 
ap^ybvers; link after link was added to the chain 
c^-'t^dence. The whole of the ghastly network 
exposed, and amid the gangs the work of 
rail&utive death went on unsparingly; and in 
ifamy iristances they hanged themselves.* And 
ndw^ Jwtppily, Thuggee, as an organised fraternity 
df a^uslns, no longer exists in Britisli India. 
'‘'■}l!^dicite€y another form of crime that somewhat 
l||ltmbled it, and only less atrocious as simj^lo 
alone was contemplated, was, about the 
'^me, nearly suppressed. The Dacoits 
organised. fraternity, and belciged to 
who deemed pilKage their hereditar)^ 
'■"'liege' and destiny, and to this they trained 
'idiildrcn. When, after a number of imaginary 
lljpoUS observances, they deemed the omens were 
pf:^tU>u8, they set forth in gangs, variously dis- 
gUnw.' Their principal weapon was a spear, the 
heUd of which they carried about them concealed, 
white they used the shaft as an ordinary walking- 
sCsitt Their object of attack was less travellers 
some rich mansion, or perhaps a whole 
[4) where, by previous inquiry, it was known 
booty might be won. 

ip^iving near it, they separated for a time to 
SfM 4 i 4 )idons ; but night beheld them all 
/Some appointed rendezvous, from 
^^uld suddenly rush forth, with spears 
,,'^tpn;hes blazing. So well were their 
that resistance was seldom 
the work of plunder went on 
. - If anyluck- 

concealment, he only drew 
T^ midnight raids, com- 
India,” 

, >. . ■ .. 



n&i'T^in’unknownj biit from, the 
die native, officials, who shared in the 
conviction could, seldom be obtained, till, und^'^j^V 
pressure of British rule, Dacoitee was compell^ 


succumb at last. Though it was understood td'b©g;J‘; 
sparing of bloodshed, it was at one time earned, 
with dreadful barbarity ; and after tortures of tht 
most excruciating kind had been employed, the 
victims were often hewn to fragments, and these 
were hung as bloody trophies on the nearest , >; 
trees. ’ 

‘‘ Whether from natural temper or habit, cruelty 
in its most savage form does not seem to be;'^, 
viewed by the Hindoo wth any great degree of , 
abhorrence,” says a writer. “ When l)e cannot be ,;'! 
charged as an actual i)articipator in the crime, he 
speaks of it in a way which shows that he is neither 
indignant against him who commits it, nor feels 
much pity for him who suffers by it. The doctrine 
of fate, carried to its absurdest extreme, destroys 
all moral distinctions, and reconciles him to every 
abomination as soon as be gives it the name of 
destiny. With this for an excuse, the Dacoit 
ro])bed and the Thug murdered without any feeling 
of compunction. Human life, too, was regarded 
with comparative indifference, and the loss of'it, 
therefore, did not seem an evil of any great magni¬ 
tude. If extinguished by natural causes, there was 
little occasion for survivors to lament it; if taken 
away by violence, it was viewed as an expiation 
which some god had appointed; and thus the crime ' 
of murder was palliated by the imagination of , 
some other crime of which it was presumed to be 
llie just ])unishment. Suicide was, in the same 
way, not only justified, but deemed meritorious^; 
and the wife who lost her husband was deluded 
into the belief that she could not survive him 
without dishonour.” 

In addition to suppressing these dreadful crimes;' ;, 
against society—Suttee, Thuggee, and Dacoitee-^, ,. 
l.ord William Bentinck was a great friend to 
diffusion of knowledge among the Hindoos, 
under his auspices many schools were institu^^;;'-^ 
in various parts of India, where the pupils 
provided with translations of Briti^ yo&,'fOT‘T.; 
history, geography, mechanics, and . 
useful knowledge; but in the year 
resolved that the English language 
medium of instruction throughout , 
and since that time it has been stljpj^vr 
more remote courts of Hindosta®,;^g 3 a'^ 
tutors have been engaged 
some of the rajahs. Rui^‘e<^ 
the establishment erf aiv ~ 




.oinfe of the great eventsj of the Bent^nck aclmims- 
tratiqaVa* the successful application 6f steam to 
the voyage between Europe and Indis, and the 
6ubse<juent establishment of the regular route by 
Egypt, A vessel called the Enterprise, under 
steam and canvas, had made the first trial voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, but not satisfac¬ 
torily. She left Falmouth on the i6th of August, 
1825, and did not reach Diamond Harbour, m the 
Hooghley, till the 7th of December A route by 
the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf w is then at 
Jempted, after which it was ascertained that the 
anaent line acioss the Isthmus of Sue/, from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, wis entitled to the 
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by toJonel 

Jatnes Capiiar, ».K.r,CJS;« that ii was 


ifound 


the most frequented ibutd to In^'id^tejicient 
times, but after Hie discovery of*ii54^^''^|nl^und 
the Cape, was neglected by 
nations The hist steam voyage by 
made by the Hugh Lindsay, Which let'-^bay 
on tlie 20th of March, 1830, and artiviSd 
on the 22 nd of Apnl, an interval of 
days. In her ne\t \oyage she reduced 'period 
to twenty-two days, and in 1836, the Government 
of Bombay congratuhtul the Court Of D^ibetors 
on the arrival of despatches from London itt sixty- 
four days , and since tht n as is universally known, 
the distince has been performed m less than tedf 
of that time * 


CHAPTER IX. 


COLLISION BLIWEFN HIE oOVFRNMtNI ANl> SUIREME COURT AI BOMBAY—THE FANATICS OP 

AHMLl) -l\St 7 RK>CHON AMONG THF ROLLS, FlC 


Many of the improvements which had been so 
wisely introduced into the jmblu departments of 
Bengal had been imitated at Bombay, the duel 
merit of which was due to Mountstu irt Elphin 
stone, but it was singular that, under the ible 
government of Sir John Malcolm, an attempt had 
been made to retrograde rather than advance 
The blame of this lay neither with him nor his 
council, but with the judges of the Supreme Court, 
who entertained extravagant views of their jurisdic 
tion, and sought to stretch it, as had been done at 
Calcutta m the days of Sir Elijah Impey 

At Bombay the law of England was then ad- 
a^imstered by a single judge, called a recordei, 
wbd performed his duties efficiently enough , but, 
lie supreme courts of the two other jiresidencies 
tutd taCh three judges, it was thought, for the sake 
^^uaifbrmity—other reason there was none—that 
should have an equal number. Hence, in 
recorder’s court was abolished, and a 
iine formed, to consist of a chief justice 
p^dsne justices The jurisdiction possessed 
court was precisely the same as that of 
and its powers were expressly re 
subjects in Bombay and Us 
ijjt' to natives who were in the . 

<!2^pany, or others who had agreed 


in wilting to refer their disputes to this tnbuuab 
But now Sir pjdward West, lately recordet^ Up* 
jiomted chief justice, early manifested a resolu¬ 
tion to make llie mo^t of his promotion, and with 
the concuritnce of liis colleagues, who were ftair 
mated by the same ambition, advanced claims fo*.# 
jurisdiction which Sir John Malcolm had to 
While admitting that their powers OVief 
natives were limited by the Crown, they 
to discovei flaws that gave them more 
influence, jiarticularly m one clause, by wHici tHey 
w ere to “ have such jurisdiction and authority as 
oui justices of the Court of King's Bench have, 
and lawfully exercise, within that part of Great 
Biitain called I n^land, as far as circumStattCyS Will 
admit" Tins they interpreted, or stretched, ap 
nieming a jurisdiction over all the king's ShbJeotS, 
native or British, without distmqtion, and wi|theut 
reference to territorial Imntation; and caSW 
test llie validity of this occurred ere long. , 

A young MahratU of distmction, named 
Ragonalh, had been left under the 
his grand uncle, Pandurang Ranichi;U^yijiJl^ 
lesided at Poonah, and was f 
Bajee Rao, the late Peishwa Mqri» 
and the relatives of his wife, for 

• '* ObseryaUons on the PassagB to ryi* 
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t iprant, and they issued a ^writ to bring 


up h|^:^^]^!^Qnath from Poonah to Bombay ; but, 
singuJafl^ enough, the first-named judge died on 
the t§^,pf,Angust, 1828, the second on the 13th 
of:the n|tlovi(ihg October, and Sir John Peter Grant 
occupi^,the bench alone. 

As, tlii.last who had taken his seat upon it, he 
niight ]ti^?(e pleaded the novelty of his position for 
avoidlt^ a collision with those in power; but so far 
frim,complying with a request from the governor 
to;^e}ay,i-G4ant (a Scottish advocate, and somewhat 
obstit^tjJ man) denounced this request as an in 
ti^efi^Ce.with the course of justice, and actually 
made?*, the,.chipf ground of .1 petition to the Crown, 
prajflhg^the king “to give such commands con- 
cerhmg ahe same as to your Majesty's royal wisdom 
shftU< seem meet, for the due vindication and i)ro- 
tectjpni of the dignity and lawful authority of your 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay/!/^ . 

, government had already declined to execute 
thelsfcrit, of habeas corpus^ on the ground that neither 
tto.gBand-uncle nor the nephew were amenable to 
tlie-^^oti^y Court, and had subsequently intimated 
'^iRi:^plution not to permit writs of that nature 
tjO^'tissued in such instances, adding thi^ : “ 'fhe 
grounds upon which we act have exclusive re- 
fiapence id considerations of civil government and 
of %^e;. policy; but as our resolution cannot be 

receive the commands of those 
hi^, authorities to which we are subject, we inform 
you (rf* them; and we do most anxiously hoi)e that 
the ooDsiderations we have stated may lead you to 
limit yourselves to those protests and appeals 
agoiast oiir conduct, in the cases specified, that you 
may {Consider it your duty to make j as any other 
o(mp|^:,Taust, for reasons already stated, prove 
dfli^'l^urious to the public interests, and can, 
resolution taken and avowed by 
gO«PpM no result favourable to the 

finifi) ™ .. future establishment of the 

you have claimed.” 

Sir John Peter Grant, this 
exasperated him ;; 
his utv'n judgment, he 
course of closing the 
useless to keep it 
enforce his deci-' 
sion%j, On issued a 




m '^evisrtihg ^e evils 
^ir John.- 'Peter Grant. The latter 
from the effects of his own impetuosity, 
opened the court, after keeping it closed * 

2ist of April to the 17th of June, 1829. After'JUl- ^y 
, appeal had been made to the Privy Council, it was ; 
authoritatively and finally determined that the , 
Supreme Court of Bombay had entirely mistaken 
the limits of its jurisdiction, “and with equafrash¬ 
ness and ignorance endeavoured to substitute mere '' 
tyranny for law 

About this time the government of Lord William 
Bentinck was troubled by the proceedings of a 
fanatical sect near Calcutta. It chanced that 'H 
Mohammedan, named Seyd Ahmed, formerly ai, 
sowar, or trooper, in the service of Ameer Khan* 
assumed the character of a religious reformer, and 
avowed his resolution to purge the religion of the. 
Prophet from all the errors that had been engrafted 
on it by the followers of All He gained many 
adherents, though a very illiterate man, and soon , 
became strong enough in the Punjaub to excite 
ll>e alarm of the Sikhs He made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and on returning to the upper provinces by 
the way of Calcutta, proclaimed a holy war, and so 
many Mohammedans flocked to his standard from 
Delhi, Lucknow, and elsewhere, that he speedily 
found himself at the head of 40,000 men; but 
Runjeet Sing, at the head of his Sikhs, overthrew and 
slew him in battle in 1831. But the sect he had 
formed took deep root; and having lost none of 
its fanaticism by his death, soon rendered itself 
obnoxious to Mussulmans and Hindoos alike, stig-. 
matising them both as impure. Fierce quarrels 
were provoked, and bloodshed ensued; and at a , 
place called Baraset, near Calcutta, a colony of the ■ 
sect fell into deadly feud with the rest of the in¬ 
habitants, and an open rupture took place. * * .V’ i 

In the quarrel the zemindars had takeft'p^'^'- 
against these followers of Seyd Ahmed, arid / 
charged before our magistrates with p^iriali^VlU;. 
but too impatient to wait for justice 1)611112;, 
under the leadership of a fanatic, 

Miya, they commenced a war against 
Having polluted a temple by 
blood of the sacred cow, 
what were deemed more 
maltreating the Brahmins, 

beef down their throats.,, 'A^gr , 

bolder than ever; - 

down, and all 

death, till two ' 
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'■: -from.® field, they'tetir*4» £u?d 

,i|i^^|^;\;^^/'de$p^te courage, tiii'kbout foo of 
5d^i^vTi^'J,shot down and 250 taken prisoners. 
';:L^:^?ii^;; fled; and though they made several 
^:^?iit;tempte to rally, they were too thoroughly in- 
•I’ ruifidated to hazard a new conflict. To this day, 
however, the fanatics of Seyd Ahmed are numerous, 
'am,dhg even the more educated Mohammedans in 
/India; and would, had they the power, propagate 
their creed by fdree of arms. 

't In the end of the same year, 1829, serious dis¬ 
turbances occurred in Assam and those districts 
‘ Which had been recently conquered from the 
Burmese. A body of mountaineers, named the 
Singphos, having crossed the hills on the north-east, 
entered Assam early in 1830, to the number of 
3,000, and before they could be checked, committed 
great outrages. According to Captain Neufville,* 
these Singphos are divided into tw'elve classes, 
which are named under their respective chiefs. 
They are a warlike people of Indo-China, occupying 
a tract of country 2,800 square miles in extent. 
Their religion appears to be a mixture of all the 
various idolatries and superstitions of the natives 
with whom they have intercourse. They have no 
fixed principles common to the whole tribe. Their 
ostensible worship is that of Gaudama, whose 
temples and priests are to be found in all their 
villages. They have nothing approaching to what 
we call government, each chief being independent. 
They are people of a tawny complexion, wiili a 
cunning expression of countenance, long lean 
bodies and short legs, and in disposition arc cruel, 

, implacable, and treacherous, practising polygamy 
restraint 

•;/ Ou: bursting into Assam, their chief objects 
,/'; 1 |een;ie .4 to be the acquisition of plunder and As- 
slaves, but when once stoutly encountered 
incapable of offering much resistance, 
/merest' savages and very rudely armed ; 
;J.;.,piSfj;|jresience, however, gave encouragement to 

tribes, and an attempt was made 
station, at Rungpore, an extensive 
I^Mp^^^e.-aocient capital of Assam, situated on j 
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tfe Dikhs. The bridge by which it ia 
which was built ages ago, is a 
skill of the artificers who con- 
attempt did not succeed; but the 




of incursions at last induced 
a more effectual remedy, by 
in part of his territory, on 
ni^iilAtic -Ke*eatche»,” wb xvi, 




3 . revolt, a:tx:ompanied 
rage, developed itself. Nun^kitn 
midway between Assam ajid[SyVd> 
obtained by the Company through/ 
treaty with Tirat Sing, who was^' 
chief ot the Kasyas. The mteri'a^ 
convert it into a sanatory station, 
climate and elevation—fully 5,000 feet.aboiB'ihe' 
level of the sea—seemed to adapt it 
w'ith this view, and to open up a commiihit^l^oti 
between Sylhet and Assam, a series of ro^^erc 
commenced across the mountains. The imabi- 
tants, who began to have fears for 
pendence, resented these operations, and 
that Tirat Sing, who was only one of many 
had disposed of their common territory wilhcut 
authority to do so. The mountaineers resoly^/to 
regain by force the district w'e had acquiredi^";^^ 
accordingly, in April, 1829, a large body'of tJi^v 
led by Tirat Sing (who acted, perhaps, under Com¬ 
pulsion) and other chiefs, suddenly appealed ioT 
arms before Nungklow. ‘ 

Lieutenants Beddington and Burltoft. with a 
Mr. Bowman and four sepoys, who wcre/the'^C^y 
persons of the Company’s service there, hai*ihg“be^ii 
invited to a conference, the first-named 
went without suspicion, but was barbacoiislytetr^ 
dered the moment he arrived; his comp^fpnW 
after gallantly defending themselves ifl a'’116^6 
they occupied, shared his fate, with the exceptfcm 
of one sepoy who eflected his escape. There noW 
ensued a desultory warfare, which lastedi'.wiih'l^ 
little intcrru[>tion, till the end of 1.83-2^ 
cliiefs submitted, and Tirat Sing 
prisoner of state to Dacca. In 
Cachar sotne of the native rulers to 

levolt, but were more completely in 

the Tenasscriin provinces, some of the'U^ibd'Bm'- 
mese governors, incited by the slended^|! 6 ’^i)f''the 
forces ]ilaced there for their 
to seize Tavoy and other towns; arid it 
successful. ' ' 

At Tavoy, a town celebrated for the' dj^Dtiifaclure 
of Burmese musical instruments, Mung-^v'Hs 
former governor, appeared suddeDiy>;at 
of 500 men, and driving out a 
Madras Infantry, obtained possession, 

At Mergue, possession was gained 

an officer there, with fifty men, 

opposition. -Reinforcements 

the places were re-taken; but 

ful, as the Governor of Martaiban Jb ic 

’ tf. 
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itffce of annoyance was an insurrec- 
(fcjjes. Towards the end of 1829, 
tribe inhabiting the district of 
w Gundwana—a place, though 
Hce, cotton, diamonds, and 
i^ed with their ranee, who 
i^opular by dismissing from 
fjfcer late husband and con- 
own kin^^ rose in 


of bows, arrows, and batfle-axes; 
swords, and a few matchlocks. Itl^ 
paign, AVheeler, afterwards a ffinotu. 
catastrophe of the great 
tain with the 34th B. N. 

Peace was, however, restort^.^SJ? 
of the British agent and'-’fl^ 
ranee, who had l^n di 


this was barely achieved 
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more formidable character, broke out aaww^g ^yfi^ail . Council remonstrated with the rajah ; 

small ^butaries of the Company, QC(Hlpy^gfa[, Wfld: W reform, Sir Thomas Munro paid him 

district lying between the sources of the Netjbudda ^ visit in 182.5. Great promises were made, but the 
on the west, and the tracts of Burdwan and Midria- moment he took his departure, the misgovemment 
pore on the east, usually known collectively as became worse than ever. 

Chota Nagpore. Its aboriginal inhabitants con- The collectors, persisting in their over-exactions, 
sisted. Chiefly of wild Koles and Dangas, mere were resisted, hnd sometimes murdered by the in- 
savages, whose subsistence was the chase, though, furiated ryots; a spirit of insurrection was thus 
in sonic of the lower districts, agriculture was spreading fast, and thig, while tne rajah looked 

practised by a few of the native inhabitants, but helplessly on, threatened to carry mischief into 

more generally by some fiew settlers, brought by British territory. 

the zemindars of Bengal and Behar. Naturally Revolt took an organised form in the district of ,,, 
enough, the latter were viewed with jealousy by the Bednore, on the east side of the Western Ghauts, 
Koles, many of whom had been dispossessed of where Ram Rao, one of the rajali's creatures, had 
tile .soil to make way for them; and the more been guilty of the greatest oppression. By 1830 

iegular form of government which the Company [ the rising was general, and after various attempts 

was introducing was viewed with ecjual mistrust by i at accommodation had failed, an appeal to the 
the chiefs, who found their old wild freedom of | musket became necessar)^ The Mysore troops 
action impaired thereby; thus, a universal revolt ' were marched to Bednore in force, accompanied 
of all classes took place, and on the emigrants fell by three battalions of Madras infantry and two 
the first brunt of its fury. A thousand of them were companies of H.M. 62nd Regiment, with a squad- 
barbarously murdered, their goods were pillaged, ron of native cavalry. 

their villages burned, and fields laid waste. The ryots seemed well - disposed to return to 

The insurgents were in arms in thousands before their homes, on the promise of having their 
any strong measures were taken to crush them; j grievances redressed; but a new element of strife 
and this was the more regretted, because they were a^ipeared in the form of a rival rajah, who, though 
ultimately jmt down with case. a pretender, declared himself to be the lineal 

In Madras there were also serious disturbances, descendant of the ancient princes of Bednore. 

It had been considered questionable jiolicy in the Encouraged thus, the revolt became so formidable, 
Marquis of Wellesley re-establishing tlie ancient that Colonel Evans, the officer in command of the 
kingdom of Mysore ; but the evils ap])rehendcd troo])s sent for its siijjpression, was compelled to 
took no solid form while the administratio.i was fall back on Slieeinoga. He advanced again, with 
conducted by Purnea, under whom the country belter success; and after large arrears of revenue 
attained undoubted prosjrerity; but on liis retire- liad been remitted, and other necessary concessions 
ment in 1811, a change took jflacc, and the rajah, made, jjeace was fully restored. But such had 
determined to bo his own master, conferred the been the extent of the danger, that it was necessary • 
office of dewan on Linga Raj, a creature of his own, to take precautions for the future; and under a 
but destitute of cither influence or talent. Large clause of the treaty of 1799, which empowered 
sums from the revenue were now bestowed on the Company in certain emergencies to assume the 
Brahmins, wlio took every advantage of his siqicr- government, the luckless rajah was deprived of all 
Stitious veneration for them ; and, otlierwisc, the political power, and converted into a mere pen- 
tj'casurcs which tlie thrift of Purnea had accumu- sioner ; while the administration of Mysore was 
lited, were squandered on worthless parasites, jilaced completely under a British Commission and 
For^eeing the consequences of this, the Madras four assistants. 

' '• 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REVOLUTION IN COORG.—BURNES^ EMBASSY TO CABUL.—LORD BENTINCK’s MEASURES IN REGARD 

10 THE NATIVE STATES. 


The Rajah of Coorg at this time, Vira Sing 
Rajendra by name, was a somewhat degenerate 
descendant of that prince who had so heroically 
maintained his independence against Hyder and 
Tippoo. By some, Vira Rajendra has justly been 
called a mere barbarian; yet a writer from Bangalore, 
in 1815, tells us that he was extremely fond of the 
English, was hospitable, that he had brought the 
manufacture of swords and fire-arms to the greatest 
perfection, and that a “Joe Manton,” made by him 
at Coorg, equalled in perfection anything turned 
out by the celebrated gunsmith of that name.* He 
was accustomed to give way to fits of blind fury; 
thus, often the ofliccrs of his army and the members 
of his court were ordered off for summary execution. 
Even his own kindred were not spared ; and out of 
one pit, in a jungle (when, at a subsequent period, 
his atrocities were inquired into), there were dug 
the bodies of seventeen of his victims, among 
whom were his own aunt, the cliild of his sister, 
and the brother of her husband. 

To this cruelty he added other passions equally 
detestable; and his sister, Dewali Amajee, escaping 
with difficulty from his brutality, took refuge with 
her husband in British territory. Prior to all this 
he had been augmenting his troops, and manifest¬ 
ing such decided hostility to the Company, that, on 
the latter protecting the two fugitives, he threw off 
all restraint, and bluntly refused to listen to any 
proposal for the peaceful adjustment of certain 
misunderstandings produced by his misconduct, 
unless theise two unhappy creatures were sur¬ 
rendered, that he might put them to death. As 
this terrible demand could not be complied with, 
in the April of 1834 Lord William Bentinck issued 
a proclamation, declaring that the conduct of the 
Rajah of Coorg had rendered him alike unworthy 
of our fnendship and protection ; that he had 
received and encouraged our enemies; assumed an 
attitude of hostility; addressed to the Council at 
Fort St George and the Governor-General letters 
replete with insult and invective; for which, and for 
many other reasons, he was no longer to be con¬ 
sidered Rajah of Coorg; and that the army which 
was about to march against him “ would respect the 
property,and persons of all who were peaceably 
disposed ; and such a system of government would 

• Scots Mag-s 1816. 


be established as might seem best calculated to 
secure the happiness of the people.** 

The whole plan of the intended campaign was 
framed by Major Steele, who had been Quarter¬ 
master-General of the Madras troops in Ava, and 
it was most judicious. The main body was to 
attack in two columns, one led by Brigadier 
Lindsay, the other under Colonel Stuart: Colonel 
Foulis was to attack from the westward, Colonel 
Waugh from the north, and Colonel Jackson was 
to make a reconnaissance from the north-west. The 
head-quarters assembled at Periapatam, and the 
rapidity of their movements was such that the 
rajah sent flags of truce to all the columns, and 
thought of nothing but giving in.* 

The obstacles presented by the nature of the 
country were more formidable than the weapons of 
the enemy, and in more than one instance, where 
proper advantage was taken of them, the invaders 
were not only unable to advance, but were com¬ 
pelled to fall back ; and this was more particularly 
the case with the divisions advancing from the 
north and west. In one of these affairs, a brave 
and noble old officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Mill, jof 
H.M. 55th Foot, was slain; and a mistake was 
made by attacking in front a stockade at Bukh, 
which was ultimately carried by a more powerful 
assaulting force, under Major Bird, of the 3xst 
Native Light Infantry, but not witliout loss. An 
officer who was present thus details the attack :— 

“ Heriot, about this time, received his first wound: 
being shot through the right leg, he feU„ and was 
carried to the rear by his own men on their 
shoulders, when he received a ball through his left 
arm, which was laying across his bretsL Colonel 
Mill was, towards the termination of the combat, 
shot through his lungs, the ball passing clean 
through his body. He sunk his head on his chest, 
called for two or three of his officers by name, 
spoke to them, and died. Young Babington, of 
the 31st Light Infantry, who during the day had 
displayed the highest zeal and intrepidity, was shot 
near the barrier-gate by a jingall ball entering his 
breast and passing through his body. He fell, 
mortally wounded, near to his commanding officer, 
Major Bird, with whom beheld some conversation, 
grasped his hand, and panting for breath, said, 

• Btngai Hurkaru, 1834. 
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‘ Farewell; I am dying I ’ He expired in a few 
minutes.” 

By tins time there was a roar of musketry all 
round the stockade, which was a magnificently- 
constructed work of great strength, having a deep 
ditch and powerful barrier-gate. “ How the major 
himself escaped,” continues the narrative, “ is almost 
miraculous, exposed as he was to the whole brunt 
of this murderous fire. Surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, he had for nearly four hours escaped 
unhurt; at length he received a- severe blow on 
the forehead, which knocked him over—happily, 
it was a spent ball, and occasioned him no material 
injury. Lieutenant Robertson, who commanded 
the grenadiers of the 55th, received a charge of 
^nall pieces of iron in his right hip. Captain 
Warren, of the 55th, was wounded in the leg; ball 
extracted. The unexampled loss of H.M. 55th 
was 'distressing : thirty-one killed and sixty-eight 
wounded, out of 250 who were engaged. The loss 
of our own corps, the (31 si) Light Infantry, was 
also considerable.”* 

On the 6th of April, Brigadier Lindsay’s column 
took possession of the town and fortress of Mer- 
cara, with the palace of the rajah, who in four 
days surrendered unconditionally, and, after a 
short imprisonment, received better terms than he 
merited, and was sent to Benares, in possession of 
an ample pension. Linga, the dewan, was found 
in a jungle, hanging by the neck from a tree. In 
establishing the future government, the heads of 
villages were assembled at Mcrcara, and invited by 
Brigadier Lindsay to give free utterance to their 
wishes; though there could have been little sin¬ 
cerity in this apjiarcntly frank jirocceding, as the 
complete annexation of Coorg had been previously 
determined on. The formal assent of the village 
chiefs was easily won, and Coorg has ever since 
remained an integral portion of the British Empire, 
conformably to a minute drawn up at Bangalore. 

Prior to these events, Lord William Bentinck 
made a lous of the upper ])iovinccs. Leaving 
Simla in October, 1831, he entered the territories 
of the protected Sikhs, and halted at Raopur, on 
the banks of the Sutlej, where that river (juits 
the mountains and lakes its winding way through 
the plains of Hindostan. There he was met by 
Maharajah Ruftjeet Sing, the Lion of Lahore, 
as he was named, who made professions of the 
greatest ^endship, “having then a fresh and lively 
recollection of the great English dray-horses and 
other presents which Lieutenant Burnes Iiad carried 
to him a short time before” from his Majesty 
King William IV. : ^ 

* £./. U.S.^imrHa/, 1834. 
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The Governor-General had with him, in addition 
to his body guard, two squadrons of H.M. i6th 
Lancers, under Major Cureton, two of Skinner’s 
Horse, H.M. .31st Foot, and two battalions of 
sepoys. In Runjeet’s camp were 16,000 of his 
best soldiers; and he presented ours with 11,000 
rupees.* The adventurous Scotsman, Burnes, during 
a recent stay at Simla, and this ill-omened meeting, 
contributed not a little to the frightful events 
in Afghanistan, with which his name will ever be 
associated. He had ascended the Indus from its 
mouth, between Ciitch and Scinde, as far as Lahore, 
and though he had ascertained that, for the extent 
of 1,000 miles from the sea to Runjeet’s capital 
there might be uninterrupted navigation, and that, 
by the agency of steam, that noble river might 
become commercially most valuable—if the fierce 
i Ameers of Scinde, who held its banks, and held 
them in anarchy, could be reclaimed; and if the 
countries to which the Indus gave access could 
become the abodes of peaceful and industrious 
races, whose wants could be supplied by the 
markets of European commerce. Lieutenant 
Burnes, however, being somewhat vain of the un¬ 
usual voyage he had performed, supposed that by 
merely dispatching a few steam-vessels, or forming 
a treaty or so with some of the warlike but poor 
barbarians who dwelt upon the banks, a profitable 
trade would soon follow; and that rather than lose 
the chance of this, the Company ought to incur 
any risk. The ardent mind of this young officer 
was filled with brilliant visions of the large addi¬ 
tions that would be made to our influence, wealth, 
and geographical knowledge; and, judging from 
the remarks in tlie preface to his travels,f these 
hopes seem to have soared far beyond the 
waters of the Indus and those of the Punjaub, 
among the savage passes and pastoral hills of the 
fierce Afghans and savage Khyberees, even to the 
wilds and deserts that lie between India and the 
Caspian Sea; and he records that his schemes 
were warmly encouraged by Lord William Bentinck. 

Influenced thus, Bunies, with a small party, 
descended the Sutlej, and crossed the ancient 
Hyphasis, near the spot where Alexander the 
Macedonian halted, and where Lord I.Ake en¬ 
camped, and then by Peshawur and the pass of 
l.uta-Bund, he proceeded to the mountain city of 
Cabiil, in the great Balahissar of which, Dost 
Mohammed Khan reigned without a competitor-r- 
tlie same Dost whom it was afterwards the destmy 
of Burnes to depose. He received him with great 
hospitality; and it was during his stay in Cab|U, ' 

* “Hist. Rec. i6th lAncers.*' 

t “Travels in Bokhara,*'-3 vols.i Ueut Alex. Buraes. 
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be increased in proportion. The Company would 


and his travels in the adjacent country, that he 
contracted his rather unsound plans for the manage¬ 
ment of the fiery clans of Afghanistan. By giant 
mountain' r^ges, over broad rivers, and through 
wild deserts, by Balkh, among the Turcomans, by 
Bokhara, or Usbekistan, Kurshee, Shurrukhs, and 
Astrabad, the persevering Scot proceeded, till he 
reached Teheran, the capital of Persia; and as he 
and his little party had succeeded—by means of 
the friendly assistance of the chiefs of the different 
nations through which they passed, and by joining 
various caravans—in crossing the waste deserts of 
Tartary, he, perhaps, not unnaturally concluded, 
that the combined Russian and Persian armies 
might overcome these difficulties with greater ease, 
and by the mountain passes of Afghanistan reach 
the plains of British India. 

In consequence of all this, Lord William Bentinck 
sent Colonel Pottingcr to effect a treaty with the 
Ameers of Scinde. These men were little better 
than the chiefs of the Pindarees had been. They 
gladly accepted the j^resents and promises given 
them, and concluded with the colonel a treaty, by 
which the Indus was to be open to our trading- 
vessels if trade could be found, for certainly none 
existed then. 'I'hus we were brought into direct 
communication with the lawless and rapacious 
Ameers of Scinde; the consequence was only to 
rouse the jealousy and alarm of Runjeet Sing, of 
Lahore. 

In regani to some of the native states, confusion 
began to be developed, for tlie avowed Britisli sys¬ 
tem of non-interference, while professed in theory, 
was frequently relinquished in practice. The course 
thus pursued by us was neither steady nor con¬ 
sistent ; and with good reason, native princes 
complained that, on one hand, they were not per¬ 
mitted to manage their own affairs, and on the 
other, were never furnished with the means of 
reform when necessary; hence the condition of 
certain Mohammedan, Mahratta, and Rajpoot 
states became ‘somewhat restless and unsettled. 
To take them seriatim, we shall begin with the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the King of Delhi. 

There, the representative of the Great Mogul 
still endeavoured to display a shadowy kind ol 
royalty, and to complain in bitterness of heart con¬ 
cerning the encroachments that were yearly made 
upon it. While, on one hand, taking ground on 
the subject of regal rank, on the other, he had to 
sue as a petitioner on the bounty of the Company, 
for an increased alloi^ance. The rentals of certain 
laiids had been assi^^ to him ; and as the value 
of those estates Mcreased by, improvement, he 
naturally enough supposed that his income would 


willingly, perhaps, have given him the surplus, but 
wished him to receive his allowance, not as a royal 
right, but as the fee to a pensioner. Smarting 
under this new humiliation, he resolved to ignore 
the Governor-General; and appealing to the au¬ 
thorities at home, sent to Britain Rammohun Roy, 
a celebrated Brahmin of the highest caste, who had, 
however, lost it by throwing aside the superstitions 
of Hindooism, and in 1814 had endeavoured to 
extend among his people the knowledge of 
one true God; but by accepting that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarianism, he was never 
successful as a religious teacher. His appointment 
as envoy of the King of Delhi was kept in pro¬ 
found secrecy from the knowledge of Lord William 
Bentinck and his Council; hence, on his arrival in 
London in 1831, on presenting his letters of 
authority, they were declared insufficient to justify 
his recognition as the envoy of the Mogul’s heir. 
From the new and enlarged views he was supposed 
to have adopted, he received much attention from 
some parties; but he never returned to India, as 
he died of fever at Bristol in X833. 

'rhe King of Delhi did not advance his interests 
in any way by this secret move, but gave deep 
umbrage to Lord William Bentinck, who, when 
making a tour through the upper provinces, made 
the king fully aware of this, by declining all inter¬ 
change of coinijliments or visits. And now his 
capital became the arena of a shocking crime. 
The Nabob of Ferozepore, Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
on his death, left tlie succession to his eldest son, 
Shumsud-deeii-Khan, setting apart the district of 
Loluroo for two younger sons. The eldest ob¬ 
jected to this curtailment of his inheritance, and 
tlie Governor-General rather unwisely forgot the 
usual policy so far as to decide that he should have 
Loharoo when allotting pensions tp his brothers. 
Aware that this decision was opposed to the system 
of non-interference, Mr. Fraser, our commissioner 
at Delhi, had it postponed—a measilre which so 
greatly enraged Shumsud-deen-Khan, that he had 
that unfortunate gentleman shot dead in the streets 
of Delhi. 

The assassin and the nabob were both brought to 
trial; the guilt of both was fully proved, and both 
were executed as common malefactors; but so 
deep was the disaffection to British i>»le, that they 
were viewed as martyrs by the whole Mohammedan 
population. 

Meanwhile, the com])laints of misgovemment in 
Oude were becoming louder than ever. In the 
reign of the last nabob, Ghazee-ud-deen Hyder, 
the favourite dewan had been Aga Mir; but the 
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influence he possessed over the former procured' the Cm'natic and Tanjore would be followed in 
him the secret hatred of the heir-apparent j; and regard to Oude, and it would be necessary for him 
the nabob foreseeing the ruin that, in the ev^t to exchange his position, of king for that of pen- 
of his^ own death, would overtake the favourite ■ sioner; ” and nothing could prevent this threat 
minister, endeavoured to effect a conciliation be- from being carried out but an immediate com- 
tween him and his son, by inducing the Governor- pliance with the reforms his lordship demanded. 
General to guarantee the former safety in his person Many obstacles had to be surmounted; and 
and property. By the opportune offer of a loan of after his threats, the Governor-General gave Hakim 
a milhoii sterling to the Company in perpetuity, Mehedi no assistance to carry out his requisitions; 

five per cent, interest, the desired guarantee was so the dewan, finding it impossible to uphold his 
obtained; and, at the same time, the nabob ar- position, retired into private life again, and left 
ranged that the interest should be paid to his Nasir-ud-Deen entirely in the hands of worthless 
dependents, among whom Aga Mir was regularly to favourites of both sexes, under whose influence the 
draw one-half of the whole, or ^^25,000 yearly. career of misgovernment went so rapidly on, that 
.When the nabob died, his son, Nasir-ud-Deen, five inmates of the harem alone drew, for jaghires 
seemed to have forgotton his hate for Aga Mir, assigned to them, ;^i92,000 per annum. 


whom he continued in office and 
treated with kindness; but this 
was all dissimulation, as his 
cherished enmity was keener 
than ever. Aware that the policy 
of non-interference had been 
again inaugurated, he desjtised 
the guaranteed safety, and sud¬ 
denly throwing off the mask, 
dismissed Aga Mir, and accused 
him of defrauding the treasury. 
No doubt the ex-minister would 
have forfeited his life to Nasir- 
ud-Deen ; but the latter had the 
mortification to see him placed 
safely beyond liis reach, by being 
conducted, in October, 1830, 
imder a British escort, to Cawn- 
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In the dominions of the Nizam, 
where Nazim-ud-Dowlah had suc¬ 
ceeded on the death of his father, 
prodigal expenditure and tyran¬ 
nical extortion went hand in 
hand, as in Oude, and the old 
affair of William Palmer and 
Co. added to the monetary 
troubles of the state; while in 
another part of India, in the ter- 
rituries of the Giiicowar, matters 
wore an aspect far from pleasing. 

When Sevajee Rao succeeded 
his imbecile predecessor, great 
hopes were entertained of him, 
as he had always, as regent, 
co-operated with our Resident; 
but now, his iiicrease of power 


pore. The nabob now resolved to bo—that for 
which his ignorance and dissolute habits quite un¬ 
fitted him—his own minister; and soon the power 
of the state passed into the hands of worthless and 
vicious men whom the Resident was instructed 
not to recognise, till a reputable dewan was 
nppointed; and the nabob, ere long, foreseeing tlie 
danger of venturing on a struggle with the Com¬ 
pany, recalled the Hakim, Mehedi AU Khan, whom 
Aga Mir had originally replaced. Sums squandered 
on favourites were now reduced, corrupt practices 
were reformed, and instead of being farmed to 
rapacious extortionists, the revenue was levied by 
paid collectors. Yet, so thoroughly was Lord 
William Bentinck imbued with a fear that the 
ruin of Oude would come in the hands of such a 
prince, that in April, 1S31, during his tour, he 
visited him at Lucknow, “and plainly intimated to 
him, both orally and in writing, that if he did not 
immediately begin to govern on better principles, 
the course which had been adopted in the cases of 


was not accompanied by increase of prosperity, and 
he began to disregard certain obligations, of which, 
with his own consent, the British Government had 
become the guarantees. He refused to pay his 
debts when he dared not plead poverty, and only 
sought to gratify a passion for hoarding, and in five 
years had deposited in his coffers a surplus revenue 
of j£ 6 oo,ooOy which, by express stipulation, be¬ 
longed to his creditors; till at last the interference 
and restraint of the Company became absolutely 
necessary for the government of hf^ affairs. 

Holkar’s dominions, in 1833, became the bitter 
scene of a disputed succession, on the death of 
Mulhar Rao, and a civil war seemed imminent, till 
Haree Holkar was placed on the rousnud, under a 
guard of our troops, though destitute of any 
qualification for the position thus assigned him; 
and this he evinced by placing himself entirely in 
the hands of a worthless and incompetent minister, 
named Revajee Phausia, who soon invohred the 
country in such disorder and dbtress, as to make 
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Lord Bcntinck seriously in doubt whether to un- 
dertaki the administration, and depose Haree 
Holkar .with a pension. 

There were also troubles in Scinde, where, after. 


him a prisoner in his own palace. Escaping, he 
took refuge with our Resident, to whom he declared 
that his life was in danger; and during a visit he 
paid to Gwalior, Lord William Bentinck was im- 
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the death of Dowlut Rao Scindia (to whom we have 
had so often to refer), in March, 1827, effect was 
given to his desire, that his favourite wife, Baiza 
should adopt as his successor a little boy, 
named Janakajee, under whom she was to govern 
as %egrat ; but as her ambition was to govern for 
life, after some matrimonial intrigues had failed, 
she resolved to have the boy set aside, and made 


portuned by both parties to aid them; but, acting 
for the nonce on the neutral system^ he left them 
to settle their disputes as they pleased. 

On the loth of July, 1833, some of the dis¬ 
ciplined battalions of Gwalior espoused the cause 
of Janakajee, beset the palace, freed him, and put 
the regent to flight, after which she retired on a 
liberal pen‘'i'*n »•> n jaghirc in the south of Indian 
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but the government did not improve under tire nde 
of Janakajee; and during all this time a feverish 
excitement was kept up in some of the Rajpoot 
States* and particularly in Kotah, by new suc¬ 
cessions and the inconsistencies produced by the 
profession of British non-interference, and the 
frequently-recurring necessity for acting in direct 
violation of it.. A steady course of action was thus 
but seldom pursued or depended upon. 

The state of Boondee (or Bundi), a principality 
in Rajasthan, and possessing a magnificent capital 
with many stately buildings, was seriously disturbed 
about 1830. Ram Sing, the rajah, was a minor, 
and his mother, the ranee, desirous of retaining 
her powers as regent, kept him in profound 
ignorance and encouraged him in gross vice, to the 
end that, while thus unfit to govern, he might have 
no wish to do so. Thougli young, Ram Sing was 
married to a daughter of the Rajali of Jodpore, and 
this singular mother made it part of her policy to 
estrange him from his wife, which she found the less 
difficulty in doing that she was ten years his senior. 
The princess, fully aware of her position, resented 
this state of affairs, and sought the aid of her 
father, who represented the case to our Resident, 
and urged his interference on bclialf of the young 
ranee; but, acting to the letter of his instructions, 
that official declined to do so. On this, tlic old 
rajah took the matter into liis own hands, and sent 
a deputation, accompanied by 300 soldiers, to 
Boondee, to demand back the princess, and escort 
her to her former home at Jodi>ore; and now 
ensued a tragedy of the usual Indian kind. 

The troops pitched their tents outside the town 
while the deputation rode into it, and sent a 
message to the durbar. Their pretended object 
was to ask when it would be convenient to receive 
them, but a murder was their intention; for the 
messenger, without waiting for an answer, plunged 
his sword into the heart of Deva Krishan Rao, the 
chief minister of Boondee; and for this outrage, 
the whole deputation would have been slaughtered 
on the spot but for the intervention of Mr. 
Trevelyan, our Kotah Resident, who protected 
theta all, save three, who were put to death. 
Although there was no doubt that Maun Sing, 
the Rajah of Jodpore, was the instigntor of this 
assassination, he denied it, and avowed his inten¬ 
tion of avenging the slaughter of his three men at 
Boondee. 

In the olden time, the feud thus raised would 
have led to a bitter war, -which might have spread 
like a flame over all Rajasthan ; but the Governor- 
General interfered with promptitude and decision, 
and, after some stormy correspondence, a mutual 


oblivion of injuries -was agreed to. Our relations 
with the Jodpore rajah, about the epoch o#these 
events, were far from friendly, and at one time 
seemed likely to lead to blows. Inspired by super¬ 
stitious veneration for certain religious mendicants, 
known as the Yogis-fakirs, he made them his spiritual 
guides, allotted them the fifth of his revenue, and 
intrusted them witli the whole power of the state; 
and believing that at their hands he enjoyed a 
supernatural protection from earthly evil, when 
remonstrated with, he replied by sullen and de¬ 
fiant answers. He insultingly declined to visit the 
(jOvemor-General when the latter visited Ajmere, 
in 1831 j and it was known that he was in league 
with robber tribes in the desert of Parkur, a district 
consisting of sandy plains and porphyritic hills, that 
lie between the Runn of CuU li and the Thurr, or 
Indian desert, and that, on one occasion, when they 
had been dispersed, he gave shelter to one of their 
leaders. So many complaints were made against 
him. that by the end of tlie monsoon, in 1834, a 
force was assembled at Ajmere, under Brigadier 
Stevenson, to move against him ; but it only ended 
in what was then known as “tlic jod2)orc counter¬ 
march,” as M.'um Sing made every concession that 
was required of him. 

On the 31st of May in the ^nereding year, the 
Indian service suffered a severe loss by the dcatlt, 
in London, of the great and brilliant Sir John 
Malcolm. Monuments were raised to him and his 
brotlier. Sir Pultcney Malrolm, in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Pauls Cathedral, and also to them 
in tlicir native village of Langholm, in Dumfrics- 
shire, that to the former being an obelisk a 
hundred feet in height. 

'J’he elements of discord now burst loose in tlie 
state of Jeyj)ore, in Rajasthan, giving rise to com¬ 
plications which culminated in atrocity. The 
mother of the young rajah, acting under the in¬ 
fluence of a man named Jota Ram, endeavoured to 
lengthen her regency, but was strenuously opposed 
by the t/iackoors, as the leading chiefs are named; 
and the contending parties appealed to Lord 
William Bentinck, each hoping to obtain his deci- 
I sion against the other. The ambitious ranee died 
I early in 1834, thus ending her claims for the 
regency, and the rajah was approaching his ma¬ 
jority. Nevcrthelevss, Jota Ram continued to 
rftaintain his authority, and more bitter than ever 
became the strife, till the British troops began to 
i assemble at Ajmere. This was Brigadier Steven- 
; son’s force, which was ostensibly to operate against 
Maun Sing, but could easily do so at the sametSiie 
against JeypOre, when the factions deemed it 
prudent to suspend their contentions for a time. 
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Submission in Jodpore having rendered an advance 
in that direction unnecebary, it was resolved .on to 
employ a portion of the forces in an expedition 
against the robber hordes of the Shekhawatee 
country, which lies between Jeypore and Bicaneer, 
whose chiefs were independent and utterly lawless. 
Without sparing the territories of Britain or others, 
these chiefs had carried on their depredations on 
every.hand, and it was strongly suspected that Jota 
Ram shared in the pillage; but on hearing of the 
projected expedition, under Brigadier Stevenson, he 
expostulated against it as unnecessary; and after it 
had taken place, and the Shekhawatee country had 
been placed under British rule, he protested against 
that measure, as a violation of the rights of Jeypore. 

Under Brigadier Stevenson, C.B., the troops 
which assembled at Ajmere consisted of H.M. i ith 
Light Dragoons, and five regiments of native 
cavalry; H.M. Cameronian Regiment, and eleven 
battalions of native infantry; with afield and siege- 
train, consisting of thirty-six pieces of cannon. The 
cavalry formed two brigades, and the infantry four. 
H.M. 26th (Cameronians) had made a considerable 
movement m avanty but returned instantly upon 
the summons of the brigadier. The corps stayed a 
few days at Delhi when on its march to the west¬ 
ward. The efiect of its presence in the city is thus 
described by the Dellii journalist:— 

“ His Majesty's 26th Regiment, the Cameronians 
afforded a fine spectacle to the natives of Delhi on 
Monday morning. Having landed at the ghat be¬ 
low Dariogunge, they enlereil the city at the Delhi 
gate, moved down m close column to the imperial 
palace, and after passing in front of it, ascended 
through the dense crowd of spectators up the 
street of Chaudni Chowk to their encamping ground 
before the Lahore gate, witli colours displayed and 
bagpipes playing. The novel sight of nearly 700 
Europeans under arms, and tlieir stirring music, 
had a grand effect on the people. As the Came* 
roniins were passing, we fell in with a group of 
learned Moulvees, who were led, cither from reading 
or conversing on the subject, to ask our editorial 
wisdom why the men, being Scots, or as our friends 
said, Escot ka logy did not wear the checked mantle 
(or plaid), and march with naked limbs? Our 
fellow-citizens had been misinformed, we suspect, 
in regard to this gallant and distinguished corps. 
It never consisted of Highlanders, nor had any 
connection with Lochiel of poetical fame, or the 
clan Cameron. The regiment, we understand, was 
Ol^iaally formed of a religious and warlike sect in 
th^westem counties of the lowlands of Scotland in 
the p^ecuting days of Charles 11 . They took 
their n^tpe from their leader, Richard Cameron, 


one of the many ministers of religion who, in that 
reign, died in arms for the civil and religious liberties 
of their country.” 

The Shekhawatee campaign, as it was named, 
consisted more of arduous marching than fighting, 
and it was said in India that the troops returned 
from it covered with scars, “ but from the brambles 
only.” At one place on the Kallianoo river, 
the whole country was found to be under water, 
by the bursting of a canal, the tree-tops alone 
being visible. The first stage in Shekhawatee 
proper brought the troojjs to the summer residence 
of Seekur Raja, a fort situated on a steep rock, 
900 feet in height. The heat was intense; and, at 
some places, the pressure around the wells or tanks 
was so great, that men were thrust in and drowned. 
The fort of Taieen, with four bastions, each thirty 
feet in height, was taken by mining; and in it was 
discovered an ancient armoury, the doorway of 
which had been bricked up. By the 20th of 
December the force reached the town of Pahtun, a 
miserable collection of houses. Its fort, only 
strong by position, was on a hill, 1,000 feet in 
height. About midway up was the chief palace of 
the rajah, whose revenue was 45,000 rupees, with 
a tribute of 12,000 to Jeypore.* Hence the viola¬ 
tion of rights alleged by Jota Ram. 

Shortly after this, the Rajah of Jeypore died, and 
it was confidently suspected that Jota Ram, and a 
female named Rupa, who was his accomplice, had 
murdered the prince, in order to prolong their 
power as custodians of his infant son. But in this 
they were baffled Major Alves, who had accom¬ 
panied the troops in the Shekhawatee campaign, 
and was our commissioner at Jeypore, undertook 
the guardianship, and formed a new administration, 
from wliich Jota Ram and his female friend were 
excluded: the former being removed to Densar, 
thirty miles from the capital, and the latter to a 
house within it, with a guard of sepoys to prevent 
her from being tom in pieces by the people; and, 
to preserve unity of detail, we shall give the story 
of what followed, though it goes beyond the close 
of Lord William Bentinck’s tenure of office. 

It chanced that, on the 4th of June, 1835, Major 
Alves, after having an interview with the ranee and 
her thackoors, was quitting the palace, accompanied 
by Mr. Blake, his assistant, Lieutenant Ludlow, and 
Captain Macnaghten, when he was^iounded by 
a man who rushed upon him with a drawn sword. 
Though severe, the wound w*as not mortal, and the 
major was conveyed to the residency, while tbe 
would-be assassin was made a prisoner in the palace. 
Out of this building Mr. Blake came, hoWing in 
• E. /. U. S. Joumaly 1835 , 
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his hand the blood-stained sword with whicfc the 
wound had been given. He had no sooner got 
into the howdah of his elephant than a fierce attack 
was made upon him by the assembled populace, 
and seeing escape impossible, he took shelter in a 
temple, the door of which was shut, but with the 
assistance of his mahout (or driver) and a chuprasi, 
he gained access by a window, and, by two other 
persons who were within, he was secreted in a 
small apartment, where—^with what feelings maybe 
imagined—he heard the yells and outcries of those 
who were thirsting for his blood. 

They soon forced their way in, barbarously 


a 

murdered him, and threw his body into die street. 
Investigation traced out Jdta Ram as the instigator 
of this atrocity. All who had been accessory to 
the outrage were seized and executed. Sentence 
of death was also recorded against Jota Ram and 
his brother, but it was commuted to imprisonment 
for life within the British territory. 

In the month of March, 1835, prior to these 
events, Lord William Bentinck, whose health had 
been failing, resigned the office of Governor- 
General, and quitted Calcutta for Europe. He 
did not long survive his return from India, as he 
died in 1839, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 


CHAPTER XL 


ALTEKATION OF THE CHARTER.—EXTINCTION QF THE COMPANY'S MONOPOLY. 


Those who were best acquainted with Indian 
affairs foresaw, pretty generally, that even at tlie 
time it was passed, the Act of 1813, which made 
the first great inroad into the exclusive commercial j 
monopoly of the East India Company, would effect ! 
far more extensive changes than had yet been i 
made in their charter. The clamourers for free j 
trade had never been silent from that period down 
to' 1833, and there had been a succession of 
regulations and enactments all subversive of the 
ancient privileges. 

Parliament appointed committees in 1820, to 
inquire into the foreign trade of the nation, and to 
consult on the means of its extension ; and in both 
Houses, and in the countrj^ generally, a strong | 
sense prevailed that the monopoly of the China ; 
trade, so long enjoyed by the Company, was in- ■ 
jurious to the interests of commerce in general; 
though many who had this idea felt how difficult 
it niight be for any body of men, less experienced 
and oiganised, to trade, witliout quarrelling, with a 
people so strange as the Chinese. 

Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of 
Conttt>l,iD 1820, had urged upon the Directors the 
expedience of establishing an entrepot in the Eastern 
Archipelago, where our ships might take in tea for 
Enrope* and he recommended the allotment of a 
portion of their tbnnagc to China for the free use 
of the public; but the Court of Directors alleged, 
that without a inono{^y df the China trade, they 
V^ould neither maintain ^eir power in India nor pay 
^^eir dividends in Brittun, and declined'to make any 


change, expressing, at the same time, a wish that 
the Act of 1813 should remain intact. 

In July, 1821, the commillce of the House of 
Commons stated that they could not concur in the 
a)>prehcnsions excited bythispartial relaxation of the 
Company’s Chinese monopoly, while, at the same 
time, acknowledging that it was of the utmost im¬ 
portance to its i)rospcrity. But so loud were the 
demands for free trade and political economy, that 
ere Ihc year was out, British ships were permitted 
to carry on trailc to every port within the limits of 
the charter, and with all ports belonging to countries, 
in amity with Britain; while the Company also 
found itself compelled to relinquish the restriction 
of shipping engaged in the India trade. Though 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, a^d pamphlets, 
kepi up an incessant war on the subject, no l^sla- 
tive alterations were made from that time dolm to 
1827. In May that year, shortly after Mr. Canning 
I became Premier and Chancellor of the, Exchequer, 
Mr. Whitmore moved in the Commons for a select 
committee to inquire into the Indian trade, and he 
did not hesitate to urge the entire dissolution. of 
I the Chinese monopoly at all hazards. 

Mr. Canning was a friend of free trade, and a 
\ large proportion of his supporters shared his 
, opinions and emnity to monopolies of all kinds; 
i wiiile the unfortunate Mr. Huskissoii, the Colp&ial 
Secretary, was then the oracle of the pi^tical 
I economists. Nevertheless, Mr. Whittnoie's'tnofitOrh 
was opposed, on the ground that th6 riiBe Was 
drawing near for a re-consideration of the Cdxnpan/s 
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charter and entire system of trade. In '|fee month 
of August Mr. Canning died, and the Goderich 
Ministry fell to pieces soon after. Mr. Huskisson 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington became 
Premier in January, 1828. In the May of the 
year following, the former presented a powerful 
petition from the merchants of Liverpool praying 
for the abolition of all restrictions on free trade 
with India and China; and then, in February, 1830, 
Lord Ellenborough moved for a select committee 
in the House of Lords to inquire into the state of 
the East India Company’s affairs, and of the trade 
between Great Britain and the East generally. 
His lordship said, “ that the Company had afforded 
all the aid in their ])ower to increase the facilities 
given, to the external and internal trade of India; 
tliat the most important questions for Parliament 
now to decide were :—i. Whether it would be 
possible to conduct the government of India, 
directly or indirectly, without the assistance of the 
Company? 2. Whether the assistance of the Com¬ 
pany should be afforded in the manner in which 
it had hitherto been, or in some other way ? " 

Acting in conjunction, on the same day, Mr. 
Secretary Peel moved in the Commons for a com¬ 
mittee on the same subject, stating “that he pro¬ 
posed its appointment with^ the jilain and honest 
view of having a full and unreserved investigation 
of the affairs of the Company, and not for the 
purpose of ratifying any charter or engagement 
previously existing between the Government and 
the Company.” 

The reports of both committees proved unfavour¬ 
able to the latter, wliosc evidence was fully taken. 

On the 23rd gf July, 1830, Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued, and dissolved on the following day. The 
new Parliament assembled on the 261I1 of October, 
and on the 22nd of November, Earl Grey was made 
First Lord of the Treasury; while, as head of the 
Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough was succeeded 
by-.^||^les Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), whose 
younger brother, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, 
was then Governor of Bombay. This gentleman 
(the son of a Director), and most of his family, had 
been closely connected with the Company, and to 
the Indian service owed alike their fortune and 
prosperity; but these considerations did not pre¬ 
vent him from acting in unison with his colleagues. 
AcQoedingly, on the 4th of February, 1831, Charles 
Grant moved for the re-appointment of the com- 
nu)^ on . Indian affairs; but it had scarcely met 
. R ^harng nt was again dissolved. On the 
of.the new one, on the i6th of June, he 
lost in moving agM for the committee, 

and the fitotioa readily carried. 


‘ The Ministry compUined, while the debate was 
in progress, that no petition had come frdm the‘ 
Company for a renewal of their charter) but the 
Directors would seem to havtf thought it their most 
prudent course, ere doing so, to leave those whwn 
they deemed enemie^ of the Company -to. make 
out their case against it. Meanwhile, the tables of 
the House of Commons were literally piled up 
with petitions from merchants and cozpor^ions 
against any renewal of the cliarter on its fonner 
terms, while some went further; and Mr. Langton, 
of Liverpool, boldly impugned the veracity of the 
Company’s accounts, but he failed to make good 
his statements. “ This was, in fact, the only re¬ 
maining point,” says Mr. Peter Auber, “and had 
it proved vulnerable, the public might have proposed 
their own terms, and have placed the Company at 
the entire mercy of Parliament, without any ap- , 
parent plea of justice to rest upon in support of 
the interests of the proprietors.” * 

On the 27th of January, 1832, Charles Grant, 
still President of the Board of Control, moved for 
the re-ai)pointment of the Select Committee, whose 
labours, when laid before Parliament in August, 
covered 14,000 closely-printed folio pages, and 
their reports were every way to the honour of the 
Company. 

“It was admitted,” says a writer, “that the 
whole system, which had united commerce with 
government, and allowed of the trade monopoly, 
had not been unattended with ^dvanta^es ; that 
without that system our vast empire in the East 
could not have been created—could never have 
been enlarged—as it had been during seasons of 
depression and disgrace, and bad or weak govern- 
ment at home; that the finances of India had 
derived advantage from their existing connections 
with the commerce of the Company, through the 
direct application of surplus commercial profits, 
and by the rates of exchange at which the Board 
of Control decided that the' territorial advances 
from commerce in Britain should be repaid to 
commerce in India. But our empire in the East 
was formed, and seemed to be so firmly estab¬ 
lished, as to defy every attack; and our free, 
traders and political economists again, forgetting 
that we must have the one to secure the other— 
that, without our sovereignty, the wealth. and 
resources of India would be absolve(f in a 
Strom of anarchy—^were incessantly declaring 
free trade with India and China was worm 
than our entire empire.”. . 

Unable longer to stand aloof in rtegodaris^ Ac 
matter of their charter with the the 

i • “ Rise and Prog, of the Britith Power tti India.” 
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Directors sent theirchairmr^anddeputy-chairnm (o 
confer with Earl Grey and Mr. Grant oh thesubj^t ^ 
A long correspondence followed their interview; the 
great change proposed by the Ministry was, that 
the Company should cease to trade,' and devote its 
energies to the duty of governing, in conjunction 
with- the Board of Control, our vast empire in the 
East ; while, with respect to the competence of 
Indik to meet all demands on her finances, Mr. 
Grant maintained that no rational doubt could 
exist, as her revenue had been steadily progressing 
for the previous twenty years, and had now readied 
the amount of ^22,000,000 sterling yearly, and 
promised still to increase. She had a territory of 
ipighty extent, a rich and fertile soil, suited to 
every kind of natural produce, and a vast popula¬ 
tion, who were patient, laborious, industrious, 
taxd capable of improvement. All these, Grant 
urged, were more than sufficient pledges that, 
under wise guardianship, our Eastern exchequer 
would be always adequate to meet any current 
expenditure. 

After considerable demur, the Court of Directors 
demanded a guarantee, or some collateral security, 
for the payment of the dividends, and ultimately— 
should such a contingency arise—for the capital to 
the proprietors of East India stock. The Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Ellenborough had told them, 
in 1830, that they had full security for both in the 
commercial assets and in their fixed property in 
India, which appertained to the Comparv in its 
commercial capacity; and now Mr. Grant further 
aSMred the Court of Directors that his Majesty’s 
Government was anxious to strengthen the interests 
of stock-holders by a collateral security, in the form 
of a sinking fund, made by the investment of a 
portion of the trading assets in the national 
stocks; and the sum he proposed as sufficient was 

j^I,200,000. 

But the Court demanded that this guarantee fund 
should not be less than ^^2,000,000 sterling, and 
would not give their assent to the ministerial plans 
"Without the sanction of the Court of Proprietors; 
«nd ultimately, on the 3rd of May, 1833, it was 
in a General Court, by 447 votes against 
provided the guarantee fund were raised 
to jf^idboyooo, and certain other monetary con- 
didongf’complied with, the plan of the Ministry 
should Accepted, and the Company cease to 
^ be obe for imding purposes. ‘‘The attendance,” 
says Auber, **in this General Court was thin, if 
we consider the magnitude of the question.” * 

On the 27th of May^ ^r. Grant announced the 
«ati8&otk>n with which the Ministry of William IV. 

• '^*Rlse and Prog, df the British Power in India.” 


had lea^d the result of the appeal to the ballot 
At the fiddia House, and that guarantee fund 


had been increased to the sum desired The 

t 

Court of Directors had conceived that Govern¬ 
ment, through the Board of Control, meant to claim 
and exercise a veto on the recall of Governors- 
General, &c., as exercised by the Court; but Mr. 
Grant announced that it was not the intention of 
his Majesty’s ministers to act upon that suggestion, 


or to insist upon it. 

The resolutions were fully adopted by Parliament, 
when, on the 13th of June, 1833, Mr. Charles 
Grant, after a long explanatory speech, moved as 
follows:—“ I. That it is expedient that all his 
Majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to 
the ports of the empire of China, and to trade in 
tea and all the other productions of the said 
empire, subject to such regulations as Parliament 
shall enact for the protection of the commercial 
and political interests of this country. 2. That it 
is expedient that, in case the East India Company 
should transfer to the Crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every de¬ 
scription belonging to the said Company, the 
Crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, shall take 
on itself all the obligations of the said Company, 
of whatever description, and that the said Com¬ 
pany shall receive from the revenues of the said 
territory such a sum, and paid in such a manner 
and under such regulations, as Parliament shall 
enact. 3. That it is expedient that the govern¬ 
ment of the British possessions in India be in¬ 
trusted to the said Company, under such conditions 
and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the 
purpose of extending the commerce of this 
country, and of securing the good government and 
promoting the religious and moral improvement of 
the people of India.” 

It is remarkable, says Beveridge, that these 
resolutions, though involving the future govern¬ 
ment of India, and the consequent conditioujtf its 
myriads of inhabitants, were passed without dis- 
I cussion, and awakened so little interest that a large 
j majority of the House of Commons did not even 
deign to be present.* 

On the 12th of August the Court of Directors 
came to the resolution that they must recommend 
the i^roprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed 
by the House of Commons, and to consent to 
place their right to trade for their in 

abeyance, in order that they m^t to 

exercise the government of 'India 
term of twenty years, upon the and 

under the arrangements embodied in . 

* “ Conyjrehensive History of 
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on the;:!*, . ,,, 

,' On the evemng'><;^;lh 4 «|B^l 
a”third^time in the;^I^c^e';^ 
the 28th became law.^ter 
assent by commission, ibe Court 
Diredps, whose numbCT continued at twenty-four, 
to be Eastern merchant-princes; their 
monopoly in the trade with India and China was 
gone for ever;' and they retained their powers 
of gofornment alone. “The great mansion in 
Ltadf&iaU Street is no longer a mart or place 
for bt^ng and selling; hence many of its oifjces 
mre deserted or closed, and something resembling 
the trahquiUity of the cloisters prevails throughout 
^h^^ifice; but it is still (or was, till the Mutiny) 
th^ -Spot where the stupendous machinery of the 
IllOTifc Government is regulated.” 

the great Bill was in progress, during the 
dsbites on it, many were the just tributes of ad- 
hw^ion paid to the past conduct of the Honourable 
and the great men, the brilliant soldiers, the 
ea^pjl^' hnancialists, and the keen diplomatists, 
vrt^tn the Company had trained and developed 
those days when the four little ships of 
'C!%|ftaiti Lancaster dropped down the Thames on 
tiicStiadvehturous Eastern voyage, in the spring of 
Lord Ellenborough, who had devoted much 
to the study of Indian affairs, applauded 
WSmn^'the servants of the Company, in war and 
Jiieace, ‘And doubted whether there was anything in 
System which would produce such men 
deeds; and wannly, too, spoke the great 
Wellington, '.vho declared that, from his 
<^m4i^daace and experience, he believed that the 
of India was one of the wisest, best, 
that ever existed. 

; to my memory,” said he, “ the history 

Of v&ifeih India for the last'fifty or sixty years. I 






’feoyemment/hi^'" conducted the 
not pretod to say how many 
fof they have been variously calculated 
90, and even 100,000,000, but certainly 
immense population—a population returning.. 
annual revenue of ^£’22,000,000 sterling; and that, S 
notwithstanding all the wars in which that empire 
has been engaged, its debts amount only to -“J:;, 
;£‘ 4 o,ooo,ooo, being not more than two years* rCr 
venue. I do not say that such a debt is- desir^lc^ 
but I do contend that it is a delusion on the people fp 
of this country to tell them that it is a body unfit f- 
for government, and unfit for trade, which has ad- /; 
ministered the affairs of India with so mudi success J ' 

for so many years.Depend upon it, 

my lords, that upon the basis of their authority - 
(the Company’s) rests the good government of 
India.” 

And yet, when speaking of this very time and 
crisis, what says Lord Macaulay, with honest 
bitterness of heart ?—“ The House has neither the 
time, nor the knowledge, nor the inclination, to 
attend to an Indian budget, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian 
local grievances. A broken head in Coldbath 
Fields excites greater interest in this House than 
three pitched battles in India would ever excite. • 
This is not a figure of speech, but a literal descrip¬ 
tion of fact; and were I called upon for proofs, I . 
would refer to a circumstance which must be still , 
in the recollection of the House. When my Right . 
Hon. friend, Mr. Charles Grant, brought forward 
his important propositions for the future govern-. 
ment of India, there were not as many members ' ' 
present, as generally attend upon an ordinary Turn-' 
pike Bill.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF SIR Charles metcalfe.—the rajah of goomsur.—^lord 

9^|g^™i^kW0R-GENERAL.—LEGAL CHANGES.—DISTURBANCES IN OUDE AND SATTjWaAH. 

Lord'William Bentinck, Sir changes. There was one 
provisionally, the ad- decessor had initiated, and 
; but his term of carried out, and which was'of 
to'^mit pf any important influence powerfuUy, for 













one hand, and’ bitter ojppositibii' 
It does not appear that ^ere was 
f'liiiMi^^fference of opinion in the Council on the 
; but there is no doubt that Mr. Macaulay 
{ATOS'!6ne of the majority. A public address was ^ 
^ Jifestoed to Sir Charles, at Calcutta, on the part of 
A a numerous and most influential body of the in¬ 
habitants, and the document was highly eulogistic 
\ df Ills views and the practical application of them; 
but,'unfortunately, “the natives who have since 
used the press have had no sympathy with liberty, 
,^'civil or religious; and almost the only use made of 
the freedom conceded has been to give expression 
to a furious fanaticism and a bitter hostility to the 
Government. Military revolt and civil insurrection 
have been more promoted by the native press than 
by any other means, not excepting even the 
preaching of the fakirs. The Government has 
certainly obtained the advantage of knowing, by 
the columns of the native press, the state of feeling 
which the more educated classes of the natives 
have cherished. It is to be feared, however, that 
very little use has been made of the knowledge 
thus derived, and the advantage has been counter¬ 
balanced by the incitement to sedition which the 
native newspapers have supplied.” * 

Towards the close of the year some trouble was 
’given to Sir Charleses government by the hostile 
attitude assumed by the Rajah of Goomsur, a little 
district westward of Juggernaut. The whole tract 
is still covered with dense jungle, and is hot and 
unhealthy. It first fell under our yoke in 1804. 
The country is traversed, in its entire length, by the 
Eastern Ghauts, and may properly be described as 
consisting of highlands and lowlands; the former 
bc^pied by three distinct tribes—the Sourabs, 
lilies,'and Gonds. 

rajah defied the government; thus a force 
t^'detaO^ to act against him, under Lieutenant- 
0 ploai^. Hodgson and Muriel, consisting of seven 

■ St and 49th Native Infantry, a 

tto, and a company of native 
Ltenant Austin, with four brass 

jdvanced from Aska on the 3rd 
torrents of rain, , which did not 
t :bf marching .through a rice- 
llie .insurgent'rajah was sup- 
u^ a position at a place called 
between him and the 




until the when 


c^ed 

hiU-warriors, on which lio 
offered nipeea 
the'rajah. On the 14th 
greatly annoyed by jungle-firing,'^!!' 
howitzers opened with grape. 
proved, however, extremely pugriacibitsiSiw'tebhw 
tinued to fire, at intervals, during the ' 

day and part of the night. ■ 

The Black Cavern, a strong bamer-post^^^bbtied 
by the colonel to be fiercely defended, wif'WSd 
on the following day, and from thence voiiiBys 'df 
matchlocks were opened on the column, 
howitzer practice and a musketry fire chepked^aii^'. 
“ The barrier is on the summit of a hill, or, 
between two hills, with deep jungle rising fibm ^b^) 
bottom upwards. The coolies behaved manfiil^'' 
in carrying up the howitzers, which are admiraify' 
adapted for jungle work, mounted on beds sim^' 
to mortars, and each weighing only 380 pouadsi~-: 
coolies carrying them over passes and through' 
jungle that would be impenetrable to six-poundezi 
Having fired this place, the camp was pitchr^;m 
the plain, and again annoyed by the rebel fii^”f 
Eventually, the rajah had to fly, vfitiz 
people who were in arms, to the western^ktraMity 
of Goomsur, and the insurrection was completely 
quelled. ’■ ■ 

In this year (1835) the Indian navy cbnsiittod 
only of four eighteen-gun sloops, two ten-gnn MgS;;?, 
and one twelve-gun ship, to perform the dtltid^^^ 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea stations, and Socottil^;: 
besides that of the coasts of Western 
hard has this duty been of late, says a 
vessels have been kept at these uiSpleasttJy^^id 
unhealthy stations—the Gulf and Red;:'S@B^lfet,''- 
periods of twelve and twenty-one jnonth^ 
there was no vessel to relieve than, and 
sequence was that several officers 
sick, and others had their constitati)j)tk;r^^b^. 

At this time the total strengtti bf'me Bengal 
army was 7,041 Europeans, and 79,8^5 imtfves; 
and it was in this year that tlw king's troops 
adopted the percussion, in lieu of the bid fliiit 
In consequence of Sir Qharles Metcalfe 
holding the government tempbrarily till sbme|^^| ’' 
of rank was selected by the BrJfifih' 
his acts were deprived of much of the 
weight which otherwise they must have'', 
and it has been said that had' 
civilian been permitted to remain;, 
and Proprietors ajike wished 

• CaUutfa ' 





the' 

notwithstancHng -te “been 
pi»pi|^^^% ^e' Mini5& under the mask of ad- 
:Vocat^ ^but the Directors, 

offenim! t%t bad not attended so fully as they 
'wish^fi'^p iv^eir: Suggestions in framing the new 
,,anwiUing that he should be put in 
nomiffij^^''^He wrote powerfully on the dis- 
aidvai^tj|y^ of Metcalfe’s temporary appointment, 
the necessity for forthwith appointing 
regular form. It was offered to 
Jto^t^ttttsElphinstonc, who declined. William, 
.^^iBdjrtesbury, G.C.B., was then nominated and 
«He had provided, his outfit and passage, 
a^^':' 50 rt^eted all his arrangements; but, ere he 
« 4 ^^jVtbe Peel .Ministry, who had endeavoured 
to strengthen themselves by a dlsso- 
Parliament, resigned. Under Lord 
the Whigs resumed office, and, with 
bad taste, ungenerously cancelled the 
of Lord Heytesbury. 

’li^yiEkCC was again vacant, and Cliarles Grant— 

, DC^-ienlypd LordGlenelg—having become Colonial 
Sedt^tl^and been succeeded by Sir John Hobhouse 
of the Board of Control, might be 
iC9^t||d^^}'aS; out of the field; tlic appointment 
, ^j^j^^ra^lpforej conferred on George, Lord Auckland, 
iG^^, in his fifty*first ycarj why, was not 

as there >vas nothing in his ante- 
dtat he had ever had any interest 
affairs; “all that could be said of 
was a nobleman of amiable man- 
^ , excellent character, free from any over- 

' -^i^l^A/fP^bdence in his own judgment, and 
'^fflMsed ita listen to advice from those whom he 
txwnpetent to give it.” Hence it was 
, tVDuld s^void blunders and do nothing 
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■ isters, he arrived at Cal- 

:h, 1836; but there was 
untment was deemed a 
lation. “His lordship,” 
was the son of one of the 
the administration of Mr. 
dees were rewarded by a 
rtinction as a diplomatist 
/His son forsook the 
.‘uftached Irimself to the 

yben he entered on the 
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twppjrdV^entji^d dtetp'was one q^it^ 
charter wlfipb ..,irft him in no doubt/^a'I S^ 
should first engage his attention; the fi 
I creation of “a general system of judidal 
ments and police, to which all persons whatspe^jrj 
as well Europeans as natives, may be subject 
To aid in the accomplishment of this great .:#brk|;i|,^ 
of legal reform, a fourth member was added tQ„!the 
Council, to indicate the particular department;, 
which he was expected to labour; and there was;' 
established a law commission, the reports made bjT?.^' 
which, from time to time, were to furnish 
material or the reason for alteration or inq^roye-iJ.' 
ment. Provided thus with the necessary 
Lord Auckland went to work at once. In March/l/ 
1836, there was given to the employment of thft/f, 
uncovenanted judges additional extent .a fid 
porlance, by an enactment that “ no pn)CSP 3 ^i|!!H|tt 
I ever shall, by reason of place of birth, or by-teason^ 
of descent, be incapable of being ^principcUsudder \ 
ameeriy sudder amcen^ or moonsif, within the terri-, ‘ 
lories subject to the presidency of Fort Williain, ' 
in Bengal.” Originally, the two latter officials were !, 
the only classes of native judges, and had a very ' 
limited jurisdiction; but gradually the powers of - 
both were extended, and in 1827 the sudder amem^ 
was empowered to try suits to the amount of 1,000 
rupees. Yet the legal necessities were but impq- 
fcctly met, till Lord William Bentinck, in 1831, ; 
instituted the third or higher class—the principat 
sudder ameeus —whose jurisdiction ultimately, ex¬ 
tended to cases involving any amount of property, i 
Under the enactment above given, all barriers 
legal promotion, or to the attainment of a jvujge^; , 
ship in the three classes, were removed, 
no kind of descent, mixed or native, 
operate as an exclusion. This led to an^mei^^ 
change, which encountered much opposition 
on the 9th of May, 1836, even British 
were brought under the jurisdiction of thgt 
of Sudder dewanee adawlut^ of the, 
judges, of the principal ^dder ameens^^p^^p±^^^ 
dcncy of Fort William; the effect of 
ment was, therefore, to deprive British^=^^ ^TO gH 
of a privilege, real or supposed, 

{)osscs 5 ed, and to place them.--^’ 
mofussil courts, on the 

Unless we except 
H.M. ship 

residents by some 
justly 'says,, 





®™^KK'\(Jbl.'ihb;“cnsrimg yew' pWsojt'^'imh'-iec^' 

calm was then Inteyrupted by 
proceedings in that perpetual Seat ofj 
»^ble and disquiet* Oude.» ^ 

the night of tlie 7th July, 1837, Nasir-ud- 
Hyder, Nabob of Oude, died suddenly, and an 
■f' ^ to put a spurious successor on his throne 
^.^'had been defeated, but not without bloodshed, 
isfl'ltte died without children, and though, at one time, 1 
'^'J^hb'had adopted, or acknowledged two boys to be 
'•V ;;hi^ he afterwards formally disavowed them. Being 
!<aii only son, it became necessary, therefore, to seek 
successor among ascendant branches; but 
; now a fresh difficulty arose. Of the ten sons of 
^ Sadut Ali, his father was the eldest; the second of 
these sons had died, leaving children; but the 
third son, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. Ac- 
, cording to the British law of inheritance, the 
• succession lay with the heir of the second son; but 
5- ::the Mohammedan law prefers a younger surviving 
'brother to the children of an elder brother, who 
\ .had died before the succession became vacant. 

By this law and rule, the British Resident, 
i Colonel Low, on hearing of*the nabob’s death, at 
once prepared to recognise the claim of Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah. “There was not a moment to be lost. 
The Padishah Begum, or queen-mother, who had 
been obliged to quit the palace in consequence of 
a quarrel with her son, was known to be intriguing 
for the succession of one of the boys whom he had 
’ fomally disavowed; and the children of Sadut Air’s 
-’ Second son were disputing the soundness of the 
interpretation of the Mohammedan law by which 
, ■ ; thicy were excluded.” 

-V' ^ force in the city was small: reinforcements 
be obtained, but the arrangements for 
’ them on were bad. So soon as Colonel Low 

the nabob’s death was certain, he wrote 
■^^iSIffie'ifeneral commanding in Oude to have 1,000 

■ ch on Lucknow at a moment’s 

hastened to the palace, and 
d-Deen Hyder had just expired, 
on the inner gates and sealed 
toaitories. By a second request, 
i jiush on five companies to the 
» and, send on the remainder, 
le colonel's first a.ssistant, re- 
ce,- and Lieiutenant Shakespeare, 
It to the residence of Nasir-ud- 
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^•ai^mre to an obligation, 
te^yorpose; and ther^er 


'fhe'hidiiui£' 

^'^itutenaiit-Colanri J 61 ^^ 
his apprised me, throu^^'Uefifi^^; 
his second assistant, of the deatS'ijf i 
Hyder, King of Oude. TJie ReW^i 
communicated to me the substahe^ ofi 
the Government of India, respectmg 
of new engagements on the part of the 
government with Oude State; and I hfif|^ 
in the event of my being placed on 1 
I will agree .to sign any new treaty^ 
Governor-General may dictate.” 

Nasir-ud-Dowlah was an old man; 
roused suddenly in the middle of the digh^' &i 
agreed readily to do whatever he was 
after writing a few words in the spirit of the 
ment tendered to him, he affixed Ms 
and thus completed its execution. He 'wis*W\‘ 
delicate health ; but as delay was perilbal,'Bfe'^i^^ 
borne to the palace, and after an. 

Colohel I/Ow, at three in the mbming, 
accommodated with a couch, begging 
have an hour or two of sleep before his 
on the throne ; but from that sleep he 
be noisily and roughly aroused. ' 

We are not told whether the scene 
events was a palace in the city or that 
by the Goomtee, nine miles above it, . ; 

built in the European style, and to vijihich^ii^ilite 
king was in the habit of making excursioi^^:|^li‘; 
small steamer, built for him by a British 
in 1819, and said to be the first resfiel' ^ 
kind ever seen on Indian waters. 

Colonel Low, while making his 
secure the throne for Nasir-ud-DdWES^'^f|li®^|itft: 
forgetful that they had a perilous 
Padishah Begum, and fearing 
advance against them, sent a 
enjoin strict neutrality, and desiring 
account to leave her own residenc^v^l^'^ilrls 
four miles distant from the palace; , • 'liie''bc^;^el's 
messenger had barely returned'''^th’"het ’flirt^ 
prayer “that she might, for An2ffiV''6akV^ 
mitted to see the body of the lattvldng; as 
not been allowed to see him '^hiile living, 
the united roar and clamour of feoUsands 
shook the air, and a .vast multitude- m 
followers were seen rushing 
where one prince lay dead . 

Caplin Paton hurried to 
but fpund the insurgents 

and fimously demanding ' 
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they 
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a,bso^e suom 

p,t^Sr^^?r^cH be feels that 
opimon may be'entertained; and if, 






thenLlid!<^<%,^wii':aad made.:pi:^^eR.;^-'Sp6n 
aftef|Ci%'■ Begum'^' ent»Mb .'With'; her 
»b^:^Wtti^aiid lost not a moment in 
placinj^ hijta1^^,;>0e throne. Colonel Low, who 
had Sna^d t^-force a passage through the crowd, 
ar^v^' installation com- 

plet^'^V'Affejs^km in vain to show the begum 
the fphyj.^^fe,4espera proceedings, he was but 
too eltf^t bis escape; while poor old Nasir- 

^ roughly wakened from his 

monun^ Sluinihet by the horrible hubbub around 
him, hfani^lf on the point of being murdered ; 

fear of the consequences forced the begum 
to CpntOTt-herself by only compelling him, amid 
: inault of Cviry kind, to witness his rival seated on 
Ae throne. Various royal personages had laid 
claim to the sovereignty of Oude; but none, save 
Mdona Jaun, had dared to assert it in this manner. 

- the morning was far advanced the sound 

of 4^J&ritish drums was heard; our troops arrived, 

gave the begum fifteen minutes 
tO; Mjsjfe'her submission, while the artillery came 

She sent an ^evasive answer, 
rounds of grape were the response; 
.laughed in with the bayonet, and soon 
,had&i&&.liiandB Moona Jaun and the begum too. 

S afepoys were wounded in assaulting the 
erein they killed or wounded forty of the 
. As soon as it was cleared, the terrified 
whom it was necessary to soothe 
%e, was installed King of Oude under 
disj^^irges* of artillery, while the begum and her 
r dispatched, prisoners of state, to 

: kXWcIXP the installation, Lord Auckland 

■ ter to the new sovereign, 

r jepresentative, Colonel 
llest confidence, has been 
3 se, for the consideration 
aodifications of the treaty 
ast India Company and 
:el assured that you will 
itions the same moderate 
il for the welfare of the 
mde, as have invariably 
jQpWemment in its nego- 





from the reliance which might be placed oa :th^^^li| 
character and position of his Majesty, super-^;"^^"; 
fluous.” V-lv) 
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But now, though the Padishah Begum and Moona' 
Jaun had been removed from Lucknow, the ques- V " 
tion of the Oude succession was not atj^.^dj- ■ ; 
and Thornton, after detailing the events 'we havc'^:-, 
related, tells us of another competitor, who prose7,/;> 
cuted his claims in a peculiar manner, and who ^• 
was named Shum-ud-Dowiah. Acting under Euro-:* >^ 
pean advice, this claimant proceeded to London,, c ^ 
and there addressed the Court of Directors. *‘The ' 
folly of undertaking a long voyage to assert, . 

known to be absolutely and undoubtedly bad^««Bd'*J^' 
with a certainty of its being rejected, need ndt 
dwelt upon. Wh^t profit the advisers of the ' i 
claimant derived from the expedition cannot ber'V;; 
known ; but they were fully aware that none would : / 
accrue to the person on whose behalf they affected ;^ ! 
to act. Such occurrences are not now, indeed, 
uncommon in the history of British India, and. theys^ 
will, probably, never cease altogether, until native 
powers sliall acquire sufficient acquaintance wit^i^’I’r 
the principles of British policy to prevent thcir|?./ 
becoming the dupes of unprincipled adventurers.r *,^’'{^ 
The affairs of Oude were barely arranged wh^Mi]^ 
our interference in another quarter became impersk^j.|' 
tive. Pertaub Sing, the Rajah of Sattamh,. 
never displayed much gratitude for the 
conferred upon him, when, under the administsai^^i^^-, 
of the Marquis of Hastings, he was 
degradation and thraldom, and restored 
possession of a noble principality, v 
government was not conferred upon 
it was necessary that he should givcAdc fi^ ^^Mp 
ability to conduct it. The 
affairs was assigned to Captain 
country became tranquilUsed.. 
forts, which had been what the 


baronial castles had been in- 


tisptm 


thusHis lord- 
qualify, even by an 
thel^ approWion which he 


tagenets—mere dens , of 4 
abductors—were disma&d® 
iS3T, when Pertaub Smg.<i(: 
vested with the adinsustt 
which, under Grant^$ .<;arq,$^*„ 
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abstidoned .^ini^lf ^Ito 

chil(&}i follies, that doiiB^ enter- 
his sanity. He enrolled a company of 
jam^ them with muskets, and had them 
j^jjtmery with field-guns. Other women were 
*2) manage elephants, and every cunning 
0 offered ‘ to propitiate the gods in his 
his object, whatever it was, gratified 
tely; and he had three sects of Brahmins 
^ceremonies to procure the expulsion of a 
jich, they alleged, haunted his palace. 

this folly, he had a most inflated idea of 
.consequence, and believed that all Lord 
;;'.'HaJSlSagS had bestowed upon him was but a 
'■ . in^u^ of what he was entitled to as the 
''<iih^'d(^Cendant of Sevajee, the favourite of the 
.. , g|pd<lfeis Devi, and founder of the Mahratta empire. 

' ';,i^dy^^ffiters of all kinds, European as well as 
" l^gan to turn these ideas to personal 

r . flattered him into the belief that he 

would yet become the head of those millions who 
'feriAed the Hindoo population. Hence he began 
‘' .to'form intrigues at variance with the position in 
■ Which he stood with the British Government; but 
■, nothing would deter him, so the penalty came at last. 

,Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart., then Governor 
IJ^mbay, who was leniently disposed, held 
interviews with the rajah, in the nope of 


^tor^); - ’that-^e has 
'■ii^gaa''hostile to .the British 
has advanced claims and pretensions' 
with the spirit and letter of the, treaty ; 
has conducted himself in a manner 
the alliance formed between the two 
finally, the document annoimced that 
Government, having no view of advani^|;;|S’g^ 
aggrandisement, “ has resolved to inVKt'’5^;^ffl;fi 
brother, and next in succession to the raj$h,'S^ltS 
the sovereignty of the Sattarah State, under 
title of Shreemunt Maharaj Shahee Rajey' 
Turputtee, of Sattarah, and that all persdiis witfflii' 
his terntory are hereby required to render‘J.btni ’< 
allegiance.” '' 

Much discussion was caused by this in’Indja j. 
but Pertaub Sing was marched off to Ben^;^ 
where he ended his days, a pensioner 
East India Company. At first, he adopted th^ 
same plan that had been pursued by the clytinr^ni 
for the throne of Oude. He hired emissaries in 
London, and sent tliither diplomatic agents to 
arraign the Directors before the Proprietors, and 
in the event of that proving fruitless, to anaign the 
entire Company before Parlilment. They denied 
the existence of all plots and intrigues, and in 
public assemblies, where the rajah’s rights to a vast . 
sovereignty could be safely insisted on, much noisy , 
declamation ensued, and many benevolent persons 
—chiefly among the Society of Friends—urged the 
formation of an “Association for the Protection ctf 
Aborigines.” The result of all this amiable folly* 
was a long-continued agitation in favour of the . 
deposed prince, the issue of which was of no 
advantage to himself, but during the progress^ bf’F' 
which, his long-hoarded treasures were dissipated'/ 
among the legal harpies and knaves whom’he eta-' 
ployed to advocate his cause in London. • * 


him to cease his intrigues and concede; 
signally failed, and the result was announced 
issued by Colonel Lodwick, our 
at Sattarah, on the 5th of September, 
1^39. This document, after detailing all the 
\ l^ihbuxs and benefits heaped upon Pertaub Sing, 
^,';v|^$Duhced that he had, “ for years, held clandes- 
communications, contrary to the stipulations 
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• CHAPTER XIIT. 


RUNJEET SING,—ORIGIN OF THF. FATAL AyOE^^J“ 

'there was an insprrection death of Tippoo and the'&ff-fl^t 
Canara, that wealthy province fully disposed to assert 
along the coast of fused, for a time, to s 
to ninety inland, and of th6 revenue,'-''^ 

the adopted to 
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CaJrtajipjL^' 

^J'^^^titendent-of Coorg, who;h^ ! 

the Bisslcy Ghaut, wth a| 
infantry and 800 Coorgs, to withdraw | 
and take shelter in the fortress there, j 
: >'H|Mi^&‘to intimation of the rebellion, the Coorg | 



^ .-j.^^fS;'^ififered fervent professions of loyalty to 
tod tnarched to meet the foe in arms; but 
’f;;.iihfey*Jwavered, and could not be relied on.* 


commotion, which might have 
; pfbyto: very troublesome one, was completely 
'': \sji|ipr^ed. 

At this time, the Nizam’s army was restricted to 
a -strength of five regiments of cavalry, four com¬ 
panies of artillery, one of sappers, eight regiments 
V bf' infantry, and one garrison, and one invalid 
battalion. The cavalry were armed with sword, 
spear, ^and pistols, and clad in green, with red 
turbans. The infantry conformed in every respect 
to those of Madras. Many king’s and Company’s 
officers were in the force, as all the patronage lay 
in the hands of the Govcmor-Gcneral.t 

In the’following year, the Indian Civil Service 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Sir Charles 
Grtot, the Governor of Bombay, who died on the 
9th of July, at Dapooree, and who was author of a 
“ History of the East India Company, from its first 
foundation to the Passing of the Regulation Act of 
.1773,’* and had long borne a distinguished part 
to letters, politics, and in the affairs of India 
generally.} 

The north-western frontier of British India was 
bounded by the territories of the Sikhs—a people , 
yho occupied a country equal in size to about half 
v Spanish peninsula—comprising the greater part 
a portion of J^elhi, and the whole of the 
of the Sikhs, as distinguished 
of the natives of India generally, originated 
of the fifteenth century, with 
once been a trader, but who 

■ 3US life; and their tenets 

Book, the Graniha” 

1 was shown to the Prince 
in February, 1876, and 
vemment undertook to 
it its Own expense, in the 
is a quarto volume of 300 
|)y a to in Hertford, § 


to Sikhs were 

'toitofeniate change of masteiS' ^^i^ii^^ 
rdief.: The resolution to extirpa^ tb^^y, 
avowed openly; but the Sikhs evw ' ^ 


courage that was born of despair, and am 
fusion that prevailed during the latter’ ycax^^ 

Mogul empire, they began to gather streng! 
to figure as conquerors. 

They were a confederacy, under separate^,. , 
who, though independent of each other, 
equals when their common interest required 
diet at Umritsar {;>., the Pool of ImmortaHtyj^^to^r ,^ 
the centre of which is the temple dedicated lb 1^0 
Hindoo saint, Govind Sing, wherein is deposit^ 
holy book already referred to, under a silken 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
confederacy consisted of twelve misals, or as8pc%; 
tions, which extended from the Indus eastw^ 4 *v^^ 
across the Sutlej, as far as the Jumna., Govind;'-?' 
Sing did not fetter his disciples with ppliticalv, 
systems or codes of municipal law; yet in rcltob^/ 
faith and worldly aspirations they are 
different from other Indians, and they are ; 

together by a community of inward sentimenf ,to!^-'il 
of outward knowledge unknown elsewhere.* . ^ 
Wliile they felt that union was necessary-to 
their mutual safety, they acted together with to. 
utmost cordiality; but in proportion as extemipiJvV 
danger diminished, internal dissensions greWj^ 
the feuds, engendered by the desire of individpiaJvvi 
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aggrandisement, produced such confusion 
necessity for some political change bec^)nji^Ii^p 
parent to all. If independence was ■ to 
tained, it could only be done by, 
voluntarily or under compulsion, to the asi^E ^S jfevy;' 
of some mtsal more powerful than the, ■ 

thus, by incorporation with it, form' to 
Sikh kingdom. This came to pass thus, 5 ^g.| 4 j%\ - 
Among the twelve associations, to 
and least important was one namedVthev^POT^- , 
Chukea, whose capital was at Gooj«canv*to> 
ward of Lahore. Churut Sing, it^ Toiindto ^ ^ 
Jaut, who had thrown off his own&ith and bgfcotac 
a Sikh convert. Possessing himself of a smaU„^, 
mud fort, he started in lifd as a freebooter, 
made it the receptacle of his plun^V, 
dangerous proximity to Lahore, and tbe:^i^J 9 ^|^^':' 
he committed, compelled the Afghan 
that city to march against him 
expedition proved futile, as ffie 
common cause with Churut Singj;'' 

* Ci^t Cunningham’s "Hist, 


« 


amounted ix» 

- ietum 4 o Cabut''to meet more 

d^erS} the Sikhs again took the held, at 
heti4^6f the most powerful army they had ever 
'ioStenSd, and extended their conquests on every 

Sing was soon recognised as one 
wf &eir most able lead ers. When no longer 

"he was ready to 

‘ takie.,^;^ strife between the mountain 

Jumoo and his eldest son, Brij-Raj. 7 'he 
-wished that a younger son should have the 
, SUQCpSSion j thus the elder, as the most effectual 
.ijiftthOd of preserving his rights, resolved to seize 
tiiem in his father's lifetime. To aid him, Churut 
' Sing drew his sword, in league with Jye Sing, chief 
Of:the Ghunea Misal, and, with 10,500 men, they 
matched northward to commence the strife. 

On the other hand, the Rajah of Jumoo had not 
been idle. Several hill-chiefs joined him, together 
with Jhunda Sing, head of the Bhangee Misal, who 
could bring 10,000 mounted lances into action. 
;Thi» was in 1774. Before any battle took place, 
‘Chnnit Sing was slain by the bursting of his match- 
;locik iti a skirmish; on this, the allies of Brij-Raj 
retired, but not before they had assassinated, in a 
■, barbarous manner, Jhunda Sing; and the Bhangee 
- deprived thus of their leader, abandoned 

ii'^S^rburut was succeeded by Iris son, Maha Sing, 
after years captured Ramnuggur; after 
whicl^ many chiefs who were attached to the 
Bhangee Misal, believing its fortunes on the 
decline, placed themselves under his banner; thus 
a, new career of conquest began; and he pillaged 
. the R^pl';of, Jumoo's territory so completely that 
of booty to the value of ;£2,ooo,ooo 
■Sterlii^p By the close of the century Maha Sing*s 
enfcy over the Sikh chiefs had become an 
i^ed fact; but his ambition was not yet 
He,^ made a groundless pretext that 
due to him from Goojerat, the chief of 
Sing, had married his sister, and 
him, laid siege to one of his 
4i^d was pressing it, with every 
when an illness carried him off 
f succession to his only son, the 
g, tnep in his twelfth year. 

been deprived of his 
instead of being trained 
left inignorance. 
keep the regency in 
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_ ittnjeetineveiyt^^^..^,,^^ 
buf^ on, anilRllMg. ^e ,age of sevenfeei^,^^ 
die government, and quietly put bo>^{ 
and her minister.to death. It was ^ 

that Zemaun Shah, the Afghan, made‘ 
of the Punjaub which excited such alarm 
Unable to meet him in the open field, Rtinj^iwiE^l 
one of the chiefs who consulted their own 
retiring beyond the Sutlej, but after the retreat 
Zemaun Shah, the future career of Runjeet ^aS ' 
brilliant thedfy. 

attempt upon he ^Ctoss^; 

Sutlej, and b^a^Wi^||li||^erritory from.‘;th^ 
Sikh chiefs between it and the Jumna, when oa^ 
interference checked him. He next directed' Jns' 
whole energies towards seizing all the Punjaub, and 
pushed his arms as far as he could to the nordi, 
and west. In 1809 he got possession of Kangnij 
and, marching to the opposite extremity, laid 
Moultan under tribute. In 1812 he conquered' 
the rajahships of Bhunbar and Rajaori among the ' 
northern hills, and, for a lac of rupees, in 1814, he 
bought the great fortress of Attock, upon the Indus. 

In 1819 he conquered Cashmere ahd Peshawur. 
In 1834 he entered into a treaty with Shah Sujah^ 
whereby the latter gave up all claim to the latter 
district and others on the Indus. During all thi$ 
time he had been rapidly improving the discipline 
of his army by means of European officers. The' 
downfall of Bonaparte had given peace in Europe,^ 
and drove many Frenchmen and Italians, as 
military adventurers, into the armies of Persia ahd ; 
India. Among these were M. Ventura, one^-pf the; 
aides-de-camp of Murat, and General AUaid, whof ,' 
ultimately was accredited the chargk d'agaire$ 
the King of France to Runjeet Sing, and ; 
whom he brought presents to the Begum 
then in her ninety-fifth year. He 
most dashing bravery near Attock, 
occasion, he forded the Indus, at the heid-^f 
lancers, in close columns of troop^-f ,^- 
fearful force of the current, which, 
two away; and on reaching the op] 
attacked and routed the 
camp equipage and gunsi;;/ ,St 
follow him with his 
was their order, that i 
drowned.* . . , 

The King of 
and power wheri 
soon after which 

■ >;■ mm:.' 
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succeeded 

j^ousy of the brothers of the Efo^ i 
power, that one drew off abruptlyv with^^, 
On this, the Dost, full of doubt and- 




|h|[ ahd most melancholy feature in the 
of Lord Auckland is the Afghan 
of which began in the summer of 
closing catastrophe of which occurred 
'beginning of 1841; but to form, any proper 
of this disastrous affair, it will be necessary to 
f J^jCe teci^y at the events which led to it 

^ed monarch of Cabul, Shah Sujah, 
pensioner at L.oodiana, made a 
second effort to regain his crown in 1S33. 
defeating the Ameers of Scinde at Shikarpore, 
was defeated in turn by Dost Mohammed, after 
which he took possession of Peshawur. About 
this time, a wild robber horde on the right bank 
of the Indus had made repeated raids into the 
disfrict of Hazara, which Runjeet Sing had sub- 
jifgated, and as they were supposed to be instigated 
by the Ameers, the army of the Punjaub took 
possession .of their forts, and both parties stood 
. ready for a strife which would have ended in the 
^overthrow of the Ameers and the extension of 
RunjeePs'authority throughout the course of the 
Indus to the sea; and this the Government of 
Ii^dia resolved, if possible, to prevent. It was 
with no small difficulty that Colonel Pottinger 
prevented the warlike Ameers from rusliing to 
battle; while Captain Wade, our representative at 
the Court of Laliore, had to impress upon the 
Impatient Runjeet Sing the hazard he would incur 
jf adopted measures distasteful to Britain. On 
the other hand, he was importuned by his warlike 
and gallant soldiers to risk all, and push 
;the:isea-shore; “bul he shook his venerable 

rare now the 200,000 
once bade defiance to 
3 the majesty of British 
^shed the expedition to 

ist Mohammed of Cabul 
mr, and assuming the 
proclaimed a holy war 
Is, and then from the 
indoo Coosh, from the 
iarthest recesses of the 
s in arms came pouring 
rdpf^e Prophet. Even 
[e^ quailed before this 


back on Cabul. As soon as he hcara ij^Jg 
Auckland’s arrival at Calcutta in 1836, 
a complimentary letter, and with referenc^^lto:; 
hostile relations with Runjeet Sing, asku^^ 
lordship’s suggestions for settling “ the affairs 
country.” Lord Auckland’s reply was coi 
and friendly; he offered to send an envoy 
^^scuss any questions of trade ; but with regard 
^|j|Sikh quarrel, he added, that the Govemnae^^^l;: 

^as a' system, did not interfere with independent^^'; 

'' 

The Dost, therefore, early in 1837, applied tdthe''' 
Shah of Persia for aid against the infidel Sikhsji.,^ 
but in his impatience to efface the disgrace ' 
had been put upon him, without waiting for Persian . 
succour, he sent his son, Ackbar Khan, with ! 
army, into Peshawur, where he routed the Sikte itt'.^j 
battle; then reinforcements came pouring in 
the Punjaub, and Ackbar was compelled to retr^v;? 
to Cabul; and it was at this most critical jundtfire,’ 
that Captain Alexander Bumes, an enterprising , 
native of Montrose, made his appearance as Lord. , 
Auckland’s envoy, to discourse concerning traj^JrS 
and manufactures, and at a time when the RuSiW»?'^ 
were making undoubted progress in the^EasL ' 

*‘Like the Romans,” says Marshman, 
systematically devoted their energies to 
sion of their power and dominions, and f(^ 
than a quarter of a century have prosecuted 
of aggrandisement in Europe and Asia^VilpMii^^ 
intermission or failure. After having 
bringing the Khirgis Cossacks to- 
they took up their position on the Jaxat^;^^^|;' 
and gradually advanced with a steady 
their grasp on Central Asia more 
step. On that river they erected a 
extending from its estuary in Lake tb iFott. 
Vernoe, 700 miles distant Meanwhile the -am-^ 
bitious diplomatists of Russia had been pushing to; 
influence in Persia, and through up. 

Afghanistan. On the death of the 
Ali, who had always been favourable tof 
alliance, he was succeeded by his 
Mohammed Shah, who threw hiir^f 
of Russia. Since the first missi^ 

Malcolm, the British Government; 
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nK)r0 

g■^^lQ90rt^^^66n;o£^;An*c^^^ 

a.'^y, and'influence’ 
Completely supcr^iw' by that of 

ly^rtkni rulers had long coveted possession of 
iiid^eoideiit State of Herat, the key of Western 
and Mohammed Shah resolved on 
.lulling ah expedition among its mountains and 
d^rt ;t3aicts.' Mr. McNeill, our minister at the 

asserted that this expedition was 
justified by the atrocities of its ruler; 

,‘ ;tn the then state of political relations 
;the Persians and Russians, the march of 
.^ihe fblTO^ into Afghanistan would be tantamount 

latter to the very threshold of 
'Jbtov.^ndian empire. 'I’o dissuade the Shah from 
expedition, McNeill used every argument; 
Russian minister, on the other hand, 
'■uigjsd?bim to proceed, and promised him every 
aidi*' **The Ministry in London presented 
I'^a rfetiionstrance on the subject at St. Petersburg, 
the,j emperor replied that Count Simonich, his 
exceeded his instructions, but he was 
'Recalled; and his proceedings were so com- 
in accordance with the national feeling, that 
^s^duf Gazette threatened that the next treaty 
i BiPitaifi should be dictated in Calcutta I ” * 

^ J.U ' K " <1. 

fi 1857, Mohammed Shah set out, at the 
ipf men, with fifty guns, and hoped to 

■* fe!rpute that Nadir Shah had taken, even to 
s of Delhi—a movement which created a 
Sd'kenwtion through all Central Asia and in 
^^here the native princes at once began to 
bn the downfall of British power and the 

.^ of Russians over us at the court of 

the people began to bury 
V.;in€irihbn^ and jewels, and all kinds of alarming 
.Jfiimpurs and reports were heard on every hand, 
about this time that Lord Auckland visited 
yhen the north-western provinces were 
by a famine, which swept away 500,000 
as his camp of 20,000 troops served to 
calamity, he returned to Calcutta. 
^'Seeing, in every direction, how the 
lapitious spirit of Russia was directed 
ri^ of our Indian empire, in- 
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H 


Vjeroor-General to adopt vigorous 
fe^bilc^on, while McNeill, our 
' should 


by subsidising and 
ladia.” 



.‘iibasury, consisting of a pistol 
the Dost, and some pins and 
Zenana—he and his embassy suhkf Mt^ 
contempt 






The brothers of the Dost, who Were the 
Candahar, were arranging an alliancei^bffim^vb’’ 
and defensive, with the Shah, whose amfetSsadipiX * 
brought princely robes and presents for tiie 
The latter assured Captain Bumes that the 
nearest his heart was the recovery of Peshawur, ahd 
that if he could but hpM for solid aid fironiBiitain, 
he would renounce all intercourse ■rtflth’ 'PiOTia, 
and send her envoy back from Candahar,;'iut 
Lord Auckland had a timid dread of offending the 
formidable Runjeet Sing, and declined to hear My- 
thing about Peshawur. Yet the latter had offeffed 
to restore it if the Dost would pay tribute for it; 
and he was prepared to do so, and hold it as a fief 
of Lahore; but there can be little doubt tlut if tJle 
Council at Simla had met the question pr _ 
and intrusted the settlement of it to the';'.''i 
Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Captain Wafll^'at 
Lahore, the horrors of the Afghan war had 
been heard of. ■*' •; 

Dost Mohammed, after the receipt of Lord'JAu^- 
land's unfavourable letter in 1836, sent an.t^hy^jy 
to solicit aid against the Sikhs from the Etl^Vbr 
of Russia, who dispatched Captain Vikevitch to 
Cabul, with rich presents and an autograph lettisr, 
concerning the genuineness of which some doubts 
have been expressed. He entered Cabul 
rqth of December, 1837; and the Dost 
visited Captain Bunies, and assured “ 
desired no connection with any 
ours, and was ready to dismiss the envdy^ 
without ceremony, if any hope was held'tw 
by Lord Auckland. “ 

Captain Burnes urged on the latter the; 
for immediate action; but his lordshlp^^iS' 
by the morbid fear of offending';^H 
that the Dost must be content ' 
rangement the King of Lahore'1 
waive all hope of having 
after much correspondence;;|H^^- 
persuaded the Govemor/^Ji 
Mohammed a letter that'-^iS^^ 

.i > i 

but arrogant; everysefttefi^ 
kindle a flame in thei' 
and the mission 6f . Ca^ 
less.” ' 

stai 
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VIEW IN AFGHANISTAN, 




Captain Bumes returned, derers, for the purpose of compeUiftg t&je.'!per^n 
There he found a strong king to raise the siege of (inve Dost 

^ost in the advisers of Lord Mohammed from Cabul, and place Shah Sojali bn 
absurdly, were exasperated to the throne of Afghanistan. 

prince, whose mountains With the hope of achieving atl thi^ a trip^^ 
te of India, hesitated to treaty was negociated and concluded hjf 
ative offers, or the more Macnaghten between the Indian 
rents; and now it was Shah Sujah, and the King of Lahore,.who 

Indus and depose to contribute the aid of a body of trocyi^^fe'me 
Sojab, the. pensioner qf condition that Shah Sujah should 
' right to all those districts which hi^ : 

, supply funds Tor the beyond the Indus, and share 
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c'^cmtlxsf efibr^ the Persia^ 




offiSla'^f^rola,, ■?^d, disistTW^ 's^nS assisted by a liegiment 

in Afghanistan universally deserters, to save appearances. The 
' ■'*" t -^; / 1838, was fixed for a general assault, 


/'I^^'^plmtone stated, that “ if 27,000 men were attacked, under the personal dir^tipn. 
cot^h^ thrpugh the Bolan Pass to Candahar, Russian minister, Coimt Simonich, and his 


andwi coidd feed them, we might take Cabul and officers, at five different p>omts. At four,!pfvth^St 
set Shah Sujah; but it was hopeless to maintain the stormers were signally repulsed; but at AeJ;!?-, 
hii|i in poor, cold, strong, and remote country, fifth a practicable breach was made in the walls, and;i'‘'“t 
ain9^ a tudftilent people like the Afghans.” the courage of the defenders began to fail. Yar^*, 

Lord Wellesley regarded “this wild expedition, Mohammed withdrew from the carnage; but the 
8c^ ihiles from our frontier and resources, into one gallant Pottinger, by main strength of arm, dragged 
,pfSie most difficult countries of the world—a land him back to the corpse-encumbered breach, r.and 
pf ^rogks and deserts, of sands and snow—as an urged the defence with such irresistible valour apd 
'act .of ' infatuation ; ” and the Duke of Wellington fury, that the Persians, when on the point of gaining ■ 
also condemned it. In a manifesto issued from Herat, fled, leaving 1,700 killed and wounded be- 
Simla on the ist of October, i<S38, an attempt was hind them. 

i^de to justify the expedition. I'his, says Marsh- The siege then became a blockade, during which - 
man, wth truth, is “ one of the most remarkable tlie Indian Government sent two steamers to 
documents in the Company’s archives, unique for. occupy the isle of Karrack. Rumour magnified them 
its unscrupuloifS misstatements and its audacious into a powerful squadron, and consternation was 
assertions. A single instance will suffice to stamp excited in the Persian camp. Mr. McNeill took 
its-character : it affirmed that the orders for as- advantage of this, and sent the unfortunate Colonel 
seanbling the army were issued in concurrence with Stoddart to the Persians, to assure them that they 
the Supreme Council; whereas the Council, when would bring on the hostility of the British Govern- 
required to place the proclamation on record, nient, which had already sent a squadron to the 
repibnstrated on the consummation of a policy of Persian Gulf. The Shall, on this message from 
^bh grave importance without their having had Mr. McNeill,* broke up his camp and retired, after 
opportunity of expressing their opinion on it.” the loss of half his army and treasure'; and so 
, To. succour the besieged garrison of Herat was ended an expedition which had excited for many 


to be^ thffimmediate object of the expedition, months the whole population of Central Asia; and • 
only route by whicli nny army could ap- so the grand projects of Persia and Russia ended 
India, the province of Herat had long been in smoke. 

^'l^iicquisition ardently de.sired by the kings of Yet the proposed cx]icdition of the British' 
f’ersia, who knew that it was also the key to Government was prosecuted with vigour. Of the'- 
^ Afehanistan on the west, as Cabul is on the east, reasons assigned for it one wa.s, that the treaty with 
.; 0 n the 23rd of November, 1^37, the Shah sat down Kunjeet Sing and Shah Sujah bound us in ho^pUi^V ' 
vl^Qre.thfc capital, the walls of which were in ruins ; to proceed with it; yet, in the convention; , 

gind, its, long "liefence of nine months was simply former, there was no allusion made to 

to the exertions of one man, and that man a British army across the Indus, ani ' 

^itish officer of the Bombay artillery— monarch of Cabul was most anxioi^^o AvSi 


\S)X Eldred Pottinger. unpopularity he was certain U 

&iUtiDg some researches in Central Asia, restored by the arms of infidels. 


■ ;er. unpopularity he was certain to 

searches in Central Asia, restored by the arms of infidels. 

of Herat disguised as # Mr. McNeill was afterwsirds odebrated 
he Prophet, and resolved Sir John McNeill, Knight of the 

; struggle. His services one of - 

the rulers of Herat, who Culnnsay; and when in Persia, jtds 
'i "India.” ■ Walter Scott, died at Teher^ 


Cuinnsay; and when in Persia,, jb^ 
Sir Walter Scott, died at Tehen^ 
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INDUi—COEifqON ^v^jrUST TREATMENT OF THE'i 


.... 

'* ' l'»5’ ♦ , * ' *1 ' • ' 

M ^Mzepore that the great force known as 
^j^y Army the Indus assembled, in November, 
and where there ensued a meeting between 
Governor-General and the old Lion of Lahore, 
then tottering on the verge of the grave, “ but still 
lexhibiting in his countenance the calmness of de¬ 
sign, while his single eye was lighted up with the 
fire of enterprise.” 

■ • Many showy pageants, gay doings, and much of 
mimic warfare were enacted as the troops from 
‘every quarter came pouring into their camps on the 
north and westward of Ferozepore. These ex¬ 
tended over seven days. At dawn on the first 
day (the 29th of November), the guard of honour, 
consisting of a squadron of H.M. 16th Lancers, the 
4th Cavalry, a camel battery of artillery, H.M. 3rd 
Buffs, and four battalions of sepoys, with other 
troops, formfed a street for the reception of Runjeet 
Sing, who had 20,000 men in his camp, from 
whence he came between two lines of elephants, 
preceded‘by his bandsmen, loading the air with in¬ 
describable music. He was clothed in a turban, 
tunic, and trousers, all of red, without a single 
’ornament; but around him were the Sikh chief¬ 
tains, resplendent in cloth of gold, with every variety 
of picturesque costume, and armed with spears, 
shields, sabres, and lighted matchlocks; and he was 
presented with a portrait of Queen Victoria by 
General Sir Willoughby Cotton, while the camel 
battery fired a royal salute. On the second day 
there was a review, which one who was present has 
■described as being the acme of military splendour. 

; On the fifth day the grand review took place, amid 
'^Ipuds of dust and smoke. 

1 .i- Crowds of Sikhs,” wrote an officer, “ invariably 
.^^RGtxnnpany Runjeet Sing and his deputations 
^^Ijl^eyer they cross the river, and much amuse- 
''ijawt is excited by their bearing towards the British 

is a strange mixture of frank 
.^c(^irt<^».<^osity, and dislike in their demeanour. 

^ freely conversation with those who 
m, and are at all times very communica- 
quniot abide our beardless chins; 
contempt our short-tailed horses; 
are r^rded as unaccountable 
iUty. Distrust of the British also 
| ^^fffn^i(4eri se most of their proceedings. 

' ' ‘ ^«mtches when they approach our 

Mahazaiah iqqves they 

'% s'** ^ ^ r vj’ 


jfv 
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cluster round him, as if Lord Au<' 
an early opportunity of seizing hia petsso^^ 

his jugular.Their 

silks of all colours of the rainbow—^zan^^ 
and green. The turban, neither too la* 
small, is generally yellow or crims6n,''a 
by a small tuft of feathers. I have not' 
much armour as I expected. Excepting: 
and brass casques of the cavalry, and a Ih^fjpats 
of mail and cuirass-plates, there is nothing 
olden time to be found in the costume. 

Sing, the prime minister, is, perhaps, the m^t 
attractive man at court, and he merely wears oil 
elegant French cuirass and steel gauntlets.” * 

On the loth of December the Bengal column 
began its march from Ferozepore,. 9,500 strong, 
with 38,000 camp-followers, and 30,000 camels, 
It is no unusual thing for subalterns to have six of 
the latter to carry their baggage, says CaptainNeiil, 
and when such is the case, and other ranks Wavcl 
in a proportionate degree of grandeur, it is easy to 
conceive what an unwieldy mass the baggage of an 
Indian army becomes, and, as a natural result how 
much the duties and anxieties of a rear-guard are 
increased.t 

The force raised for Shah Sujah, and c^led Bis 
army, though commanded by Company's officers, 
and paid by the Company’s treasury, mustered 
men. The Bombay troops, under Sir John 
numbered 5,600, and the whole force tb; 

21,000 men. Mr. Macnaghten was tbe^feliaJ 
agent, and was styled the envoy. The 
to Cabul lay through the Punjaub, ,bi^ 

Sing, though our ally, declined to grant a 

passage through his dominions, and. 
necessary to take a circuitous route, of i,,qi0;O-’miles 
down the Indus, and then acrOS5=it upipSiemdahar 
and Cabul. / 

The army was formed in two . di^pns: Major- 
General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., iw.C.H. 
was to command the first, and Major-General 
Duncan the second. The divisions comprised re¬ 
spectively the following regiments, brij 




the officers whose names are giveij,:-p.v i 
First division of infantry, three or^c 
Brigade: Colonel Sale, C.C., 

Infantry, i6th and 48th Native 

• ** Army of the Indus; ” A , 

+ “ Four Yeara’ Service with H.M. ^ 
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Brigade:' 
Inian 

3rd 


i'-'irA'‘r 


com 



«flp. 

^Jfth Infantry^''FHfti Bngade: 

t-Colooel Worsley, 5th, aSth, and 53rd 
', with one company of sappers. 

ITie t)^ under Colonel Arnold of 

£ancei^ consisted of that regiment and 
'— Tia^i^ tiorse. Lieutenant-Colonel Graham 

: the artillery, which consisted of two 
ieSfctif^lidrse, and three companies of foot 

i, Boin^y force, under Sir John Keane, con- 
brigades, under Colonels Wiltshire 
il^rdon. With the former were H.M. 2nd 
ifflh Regiments, with the 19th Native Infantry; 
and .^ife the latter were three battalions of sepoys. 
The ^ ^yalry with this column consisted of two 
squadl^S of H.M, 4th Light Dragoons, and the 
ist'^Ei^t'Cavalry. Both corps had bodies of 
uTt^hr horse. 

The' plan of the campaign had arranged that, 
while, tile Bombay column, proceeding by sea to 
il^'t^Uth of the Indus, should then disembark 
ahd'^bperaie upwards towards Bukkur, and from 
passover the level plains of Beloocliistan and 
the':%olan ‘Pass upon Candahar, the Bengal force 
fi^U)d! concentrate at some convenient point near 
tife^ifcbntier <tf. the Punjaub, from whence it rught 
Peshawur, and, penetrating the hills 
cj^te^^hyberees, proceed by Jclalabad and the 

to Cabul. Both columns were led 
great difficulties; it was knowm that the 
rpadi-'W^re little better than foot-tracks; that the 
tii 1 ^‘ 4 i&abiting the mountains were fierce and 
^ ; but, the friendship of Runjeet Sing being 
iVeti^ and' that of the Ameers of Scinde taken for 
;d, the^pbssibility of a repulse or disaster was 
ibr a moment contemplated.* 

27th of December, 1838, the army 
JBhawulpore, on the confines of tlie 
^diin desert, the inhabitants of winch 
Reloochees, and Afghans. The 
’^*. 61 d, but clear and healthy, the 
t'yet, and the supplies abundant, 
halcyon days of the movements 
Sir .Henry Havelock, who was 
^tbe Bengal force, which he 
4|ti3mated by high military 
ly, tested by the constant 
mi^opowers, who carried 

'i^^Aghaiiisten. ** 


Lieu 






< f 

many' camels,’ 


'Ifehts mat were' tod large. 
that even in the most pleasant and 
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parts of the route, forage became so scarc6'that^^>l%^ 
condition of the animals was greatly impUhed, 
their deaths became of almost hourly ^occififfehdclL^i 
Many traders who had hired out their cameb 
the alarm, and as the most effectual meani^ 
avoiding danger, resolved not to face it’ TheiF-t;'-*' 
vicinity to the Great Desert rendered desertioti 
easy, and the utmost vigilance of the cavaJiy'C 
patrols failed to prevent it Hence, before six ^ 
days’ marches were accomplished, mucli of thd' . 
private baggage, the bedding and camp equipage,’’ ; 
had been stolen, lost, or abandoned. 

Our faithful ally, the Khan of Bhawulpore, did 
all in his power on this occasion to provide for the^ 
comfort of our troops; but his means were very' 
inadequate to his wishes, “and some complaints , 
were made against him unreasonably, for not' 
obviating or mitigating evils which, • under the 
circumstances, were absolutely inevitable.” Shah 
Sujah's contingent kept three days’ nr ^^h ahdoa 
of our advanced guard. ^ ; thci 

On the 1st of January the army maX^ 
and prepared to enter the territories of \ 
of Scinde. Great was the alarm of the fettS^, and\ 
deep their anxiety to avoid the fulfilment of any 
treaty with us. Long, and by various methods did 
they endeavour to protract tlie surrender of Bukkur, 
a stronghold upon a rock in the middle of the . 
Indus, which, as forming a convenient place of 
arms, the general commanding was directed to C ., 
occupy. But they yielded at length, and, wUhv ; '.- 
country boats, and planks mostly sawn from tiie'. ..v 
date-trees that grew near, the mighty Indus waS'> 
bridged. . 

'J'he tides in this river present many pecuUjairities.^^'{' . 
Tlicy ebb and flow with great violence, 
larly near the sea, where the country is frequ'ero^'*!;^:'' v 
covered with water so deep that, should ’ a 
cast anchor in some places, she would ru^ftiie'riifllt^ffi 
of being left high and dry when the tide^- 4 i^:'‘‘ ***''^ 
nine feet in height—subsided. Hende^l^ 

lands at the mouth of the Indus’ 
dreary appearance. Not a single 
in the desert waste, overgrown witii 
jungle.* 

When the invading army fixfed' 
the point at which the great 'riU^.^I 
be crossed, the Ameers wete Ss< 

• UHittd 'Sifvi^- 





:^^K^i^^^^J^^t^>'e- -approieh of.’the ipti^-.'WjpJt.: 
fjnji ^ ^j^.sfeefc to dam up the Indus's^Bukkuf;.''' 

as we have said, gave wayi hut stipu- 
IfiljiS thit the forts on either bank of the river were 
/to temain untouched. This was agreed to; but the 
'i'-^reat fort of Bukkur, on its rocky island in the 
Hindus, guarding numerous tombs and shrines— 
^'the Jdansurah of Arabian geographers,*—was it 
included in this stipulation ? Distinctly it was not, 

■ though the object of Sir Alexander was to obtain, 
?for the British, the use of it during the war; and 

Meer Roostum, the chief Ameer, finding resistance 
iiitile, allowed the cession to be added to tlie 
treaty in a separate article, concealing that un¬ 
palatable fact, in the meantime, from the other 
Ameers. When it was sent to him for ratification 
the aspect of the added article, to which he had 
. always avowed repugnance, filled him with fresh | 
disquietude. ! 

“ Bukkur,’* he exclaimed, “ is the heart of my! 
country. My honour is centred in keeping it; 
my family and children will have no confidence in 
me if it is given up.” 

He then offered another fort in its stead, or to 
give security that the British treasure and munition 
of war would be protected. These offers were 
declined; so the old man had to give his signature 
while other Ameers looked darkly and grimly on. 
‘*What more can I do now,” he asked, in bitter 
irony, “to prove the sincerity of my friendship for 
your British Government ? ” “ Give us orders for 

supplies, and place all the country, so far as you can, 
at our command!” replied the resolute Burncs. 

After such a transaction,” says Beveridge, “ both 

■ parties tnust have been aware that, though the 
name of. friendship might be used, nothing but 

^hostility could be meant, and that the rulers of 
, would to a certainty avail themselves of the 

ffimt favourable opportunity of revenge.” 
^-jANbtwithstanding their religious prejudices, the 
‘in force cross the Indus without hesita- 
the British flag upon its right 
the most serious disasters of the 
' and. the difficulties of the Bombay 

thdr route south-westward, these 
on the 14th of January, at Subzul- 
distance firom the left bank of the 
lies immediately beyond 
Then tidings came which 
the preconcerted plan of 




;OUt oppositicMi,- 
trouble, made his way^’to 
miles in circumference, situatbd^^Wi| 
barren delta of the Indus, but 
produces rice and salt; and thw 
to halt. He was without proper ^ 
port, and the Ameers, on whose friendly^ 
been compelled to calculate, were 
obstructing him by all the means in 
A limited supply of commissariat aid 
enabled him to push on to the left bati 
river Jurruck, twenty miles soulh-westwaJ^'/^ 

! Hyderabad, and there he was obliged 

I The Ameers of Hyderabad had given nb qpqs^^' 
to his passage through their country; this was 
event that might well have been looked for, but/no 
provision had been made for it, and all that cp)^d; 
be done now was to remedy the bhifider. By tMs 
time the Bengal column, as related, was at Bui^Ur, 
and Shah Sujah, with his own troops, had.already 
crossed the Indus and joined Mr. Macnaghten.m^, 

! his suite at Shikarpore. Both the exilejJ ,pritl^p 
and the envoy were bent on reaching the sccnu pf 
active operations; but Sir Henry Fane, who-— 
the intention of sailing down the river, and taking 
ship for Europe, being in ill-h^th—was still 
accompanying the army as commander-in-phiel^. 
was of opinion that, to influence the Arneer?,^^d 
give strength to Sir John Keane, the 
portion of the army, instead of crossing- 
should march down towards Hyderabad 
Willoughby Cotton. 

This change was at once put .ia 
its propriety was soon confirmed by^^./p^^i 
application of Sir John Keane, 
artillery, cavalry, and a brigade of 
march down the river’s bank wa4 ;haSi|dv!®^W 
by the troops, who considered 
capture of Hyderabad would be-k gS^Q^^.j^fece 
to the campaign, while the 
which were said to be stored up tiware W(»3d;give 
something more substantial than'glory.. ,the, 

reader must not confound Hyderabad the Atae^ 
witli the city of the same name in Golconda,.^^®^ 
situated on a rock washed by a 
Indus, defended by walls and 
inhabitants—about 5,000 in number-i^jB^^Ofis 
for the manufacture of matchlocks, 
cottons, and ornamental silks. 
movement, of which Mr. 
approve, brought the main 
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^feintbftd’possession of the 
to heldf’^th an immimity &om all future fcla£n^0a^|! 
^ paiBions steding. f* Xm moment account of the pecuniary sacrifices. i\ 

f]i ^ory and boo^ were dispelled,” This was simply extortion, in return for wWiil f 
then a captain in the 13th Regi- however, by the i6th article of the tripartite tteatyj |' 


ment^ ^i^was announced to us that the Ameers Shah Sujah agreed ‘*to relmquish for himself 
were brought to a sense of their impend his heirs and successors, all claims of suprmnacy I 


ing' ijengeTi and compelled to comprehend that and arrears of tnbute over the country now held | il 
as a fe# dnys would, according to every calcula- by the Ameers of Scinde, on condition of payment v; 
tioa df hutnln prudence, depnve them at once of to him, by the Ameers, of such a sum as may bo ^ 
their iodi^peiidence, their capital, and the accumu- determined under the mediation of the British ^ 
lated ittj^Mares of years, they had acceded to all Government, fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment 
thft bondirionji of the treaty laid before them by being made over by him to Maharajah Runjeet 
CmOttlrt^ !ftottinger. .... Vainly repining. Sing.” 

theto^bf^, at the change in events which had given Thus the wily old Lion of Lahore contrived to t 
this sip^ sum (ten lacs) to the state, instead of secure the chief share of the money about to be 
eight OrOres to the army, its officers and men, so wantonly extorted by our mediation and revival 
with light purses and heavy hearts, turned their of a long obsolete claim; but the rage of the war- 
baiiks Upo^ Hyderabad, from which they had hoped like Ameers on hearing of the scheme for fleecing 
never td recede until they had made its treasures them, threatened seriously to upset all the plans 
their own, and put to a stem proof that Beloochee of the Governor-General, and eventually the storm 
valour which had so loudly vaunted its power to was arrebted by a treaty with them early in the 
arresi their fiirther progress, and fix on the bank of following year, and the advantages of it are thus 
the Jhdiui the war which they had set out to carry summed up by Lord Auckland m a letter to the 
int»<he heart of Afghanistan ”* Secret Committee — 

Tivft pressure put on the luckless Ameers must ** The mam provisions of the proposed engage- 
haVe^ibeetj^aomcwhat severe. The suspicion they ments are, that the confederacy of the Ameers is 

openly called our “gra^iping virtually dissolved, each chief bemg held in his 
pbUC^^VScehied confirmed now, when it was pro- own possessions, and bound to refer his differences , 

.. .t.1 .1 li*. ... 


ppaed^m( they should agree to receive a perma- with the other chiefs to oui arbitration, that Scinde 
neftfcjtfj^diary force, while a fourth article to the is placed formally under British protection, and 
treaty was added in the following brought within the circle of our Indian relations; 


tertflfci— 


that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Scinde, 


*^Begaiding Shikarpore, and the territory of at Tatta, or such other point westward of the Indus,, , 
Scipde lysag on the right bank of the Indus, the as the Bntish Goveinment may determine, a sum ‘ 
shoib,^ 'agree to abide by whatever may be of three lacs of rupees per annum, in aid of the''ll 
setAbd as right and proper, in conformity with the cost of this force, being paid in equal proportitW 

■ between the British by the three Ameers, Meer Noor Mohammed Ktha«^ 

uajah (Runjeet Sing), Meer Nusseer Mohammed Khan, and MeaMwiSM 

This treaty was con- Mohammed Khan, and that the navigation pf 

e, 1838, and on that Indus, fiom the sea to the most northi^ 

retary of the Govern- the Scinde territory, is rendered free 

ur Resident, enclosing These objects are of high undoubted 

>ther documents, from especially so when acquired widiottt 

c Ameers understand the first advance to that consolid^ 04 ^lK|^^ 

:s, and telling him that influence, and extension of the 

lot made up his mind commer'^ throughout Afghanistai^ 

tVfrieers might be fairly great end of our designs. It 

t flie minimum would that the complete submission ^ 


l/AwatoUn.” By CaptAin go far towards diffusing m nU-; 
" gjQjj qI* futilify of resiiitiatdp 
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cQiQiQaxsd of the navig^adon of die iJ^ ^ 
neighbouthood of the junction of the five nven» 
by- i^eans of steam-vessels, add incalculably t6 tbe 
value <>f our frontier, and the free transit of its 
waters, at a time when a considerable demand for 
merchandise of many kmds will be created by the 
mere onward movement of our forces, will give a 





by this route, it ntoy pe 

hoped that permanent advantages wiil he derived.” 

The treaty referred to was signed by the Ameers 
on the 5th of February, 1839, and, as there was np^ 
longer any occasion for lingering about Hyderabad, j 
the troops got once more mto motion, fOT aa| 
advance to the front 4 



CHAPTER XV. 


, THE BOLAN PASS—THF MARCH H) CVNDAUAR—THF STORMING 01 GHU7NEE—CAPTURE OF CABUL 
• AND RLSiORAirON OT THI SHAH 


Accordingly, the Bengal army having crossed the 
Indus at Bukkur, reached bhikarporc, a town of 
Scinde, encircled by on ancient wall, nearly 4,000 
yards m circuit, and having narrow streets thil aic 
poor and mean, with a bi/air roofed by pilin 
leaves. This was on the 20th of February, and on 
the same day the Bombay column continuing its 
' progress along the right b\nk of the Indus, arrived 
at the town and fortress ol behwan on tlic right 
bank of the Arrul The inlubitants of the loimer 
derive their chief support from tlie pilgrims wlio 
come from afiir to the shrine oi Lai Shah B , liut 
’•idieir houses, though several storeys high, arc 
/ entirely built of sun baked mud On the following 
Sir Henry Fane, who hid now quitted the 
army and was hastening down the Intlus to cm 
balk for home, arrived with his fleet of boats at the 
''•'Junction of the Arrul wiUi that river, and aftci 
'biddmg farewell to Sii John ~a veteran of the wais 
the West Indies, and the Peninsula —he 
'.^iiontmued Ins voyage At Shikarpore, the pi in of 
,, '?^ving the lead to bluh Sujolfs contingent was 
,;‘y,abandoned, and Sir Willoughb) Cotton, leading 
: his rear the and Brigade undei Colonel Nott, 

with his other two on the 23rd, after a 
days' halt in the direction of Dadur, a walled 
. Betoochistan, at the entiancc of the famous 

Pass. The marches were always cum 
in'the night, by the light of torches, and 
^ day-dawn * 

' ’ The ppiimtzy through which the loute lay became 

140 miles m length, and the effect 
^ eatoe^ve fatigue and of bad forage grew more 
And manifest There was little water and 


^ot a blade of grass. The soil, if such it could be 


xS(hLaoceis,*'p. zof. 


called, was merely hard sand, thickly impregnated 
witli bun diied salt, which crackled beneath the hoofs 
of the sinking horses, and where a few stunted 
thorny shrubs alone gave evidence of vegetable life. 
The camels died by hundieds, says Marshman, 
and the iiioitahty among the draught cattle, on 
which the subbistenee of the army depended, was 
portentous Amid this sterile waste, the flmt stones 
lamed the poor patient cimels, fatigue and want 
of jiasture disabled the artillery horses, the moun- 
t iin paths were strewed with tents, equipages, and 
stores of every kind, ind the rivulet which flowed 
It the bottom of the i i\int they were entering, was 
tainted with the caicises of animals * 

“ Irom Rojhan,” wiote Hivelock, “ to the town 
and mud forts of Burshaw, extends an unbroken ' 
level of twenty seven miles of sandy desert, in 
which there is not nieiely neither well, stream, nor 
puddle, but not i tiet, and scarcely a bush, or 
herb, or a blade of griss Delay m such a plac^ 
wa» impossible, and tin irmy toiled on as well as^ 


It could to Burshaw, where many wells had been 
dug, and brackish water wxs supplied, but scantily^ 
On the 6th of March the head-quarters were 


at Bhaj, where water was found in abiinda|?.<^ 
with gram for immediate requirements, and 
the army pushed on lo where die 
Cutch Gundava terminates, annoyed 
while by armed marauders on both 
months had now elapsed since the 

While the column of Bengal b^ 
thus, Sir John Keane was pusb^^ljW^^ 
bank of the Indus, suffering w 
laden boats kept pace with 
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fOLAN >ASS. 


jREBs^ im^mvmmtd 

on ‘to of th^ 3 &' ^ 

-was 8^ there, Sir John,“%id} "SmSx^iky, 

assum^ ^e^entire coi^mand Of andy of the 

InduA 

^ At jRofree the Indus is i,ooo yards broad; its 
hafilcs were clothed with groves of date-trees, that 
(Covered the hills, and the level plains were green 
‘J'with corn and tatnansk-bushes * 

On the 14th of March the leading column, con¬ 
sisting of the Horse Artillery, the 2nd Cavalry, 
H.M.'s 13th (styled Pnnee Albert’s Own) Light 
Infantry, with the 48th 13 N I, started from Uadur, 
and pushed qn to penetiate into the Bolan Pass, 
which gives the only practicable entrance into 
Afghanistan from the south-east It is a succession 
of savage gorges and ravines, fifty-five miles in 
length, winding between masses of mountains that 
tower up to nearly 6,000 feet in height, between 
Dadur, in Cutch-Gundava, and the town of Shaml, 
in Beloochistan llicse were then rapi)ed with 
snow.t The foimer pUee is situated on the most 
northern branch of a stream which issues from the 
pass. Along its bank the foot track winds, after 
passing some ancient shiines and mined tombs, 
and, at about five miles from the town, the pass 
begins. At ten miles’ distance, jirecipitous rot ks, 
of appalling height, tint nearly meet oveihead and 
exclude the light, enclose a smill oval valley, the 
hard surface of which is covered with stones and 
gravel, and which, after heavy rams, is converted 
into a deep lake, where the steepness of the sur 
rounding precipiecb “would pieelude tlie jjossi 
bility of escape to an aiiny caught in ilie tonent 
Nor is this the only peril to be risked in these 
dreadful gorges The wild mountaineers, con¬ 
cealing themselves within the duk ewes of the 
rocks On each side, lay m wait for spoil, and on every 
dVailable opportunity rushed forth to make a jircy 
ai any weary or footsore straggler, who was easily 
disposed of in the channel below Such was the 
perilous place through which the British had now 
ti penetrate. To conciliate, money had been 
llbatally distributed among the rapacious moun- 
t^it)ieflrs, oil whose pacific professions, however, no 
Wife Could be placed, but without encountering 
le force, the army, w'hich had entered the 
on the 16th of March, emerged from 
'^On the a4th, and entered the vast green 

it encamped in the neighbourhood 
tt^eloochistan, where the vegetation 

^ Lancers ** 

Itifte. 4th Light Dragoons/’ 





the ^no«h 

Mehrab Khan, the Bcloorfi^rul^W 
alleged failure to ftflfil 
made between him and Sir 
brought down—at a future time—ibttr* 
on him, and cost him his hfe; but iff ^ 
treacherous as it was alleged, he 
up our troops when entangled in the 
Sir Willoughby Cotton's orders were tO'^j 
Quettah, which proved a peril and difficulty,:* 
leaving Dadur he had but one month** ffeiOd. 
“ Half that period had already elapsed, and tlW 
calculation now was, that were the march C0n- 
tmued, and unopposed, only a few days* supplies 
would remain m store when Candahar shotii 
reached. How much then must the threatened 
starvation be increased by the halt which had beda 
ordered ? ” Hence a diminution of the daily con¬ 
sumption became imperative, and from the a8di 
of M irch the loaf of the European was diminished 
in eight the native troops received only a hali^ 
instead of a whole sar {t e, 2 lb weight) of pre¬ 
pared flour, and the wretched camp-foHowers 
received but a qu irter of a seer.* 

'I he energetic Burnes had just concluded a 
treaty with the Khan of Khelat, who, in return for 
the guarantee of his independence by the Governor- 
General, promised to yield a nominal allegiance to 
bhah bujah, and that which was of much more 
importance, a supply of grain with many camels. 
At the same time, by his remarks, he showed an 
icLiie foieknowltdgc of all that was ultimately tO 
ensue 

“ 1 he shah,” said he, “ ought to have trusted tft' 
the Afghans to restore him, whereas he is 
the land with Hindostances, an insult which JMS? 
own people will never forgive him. ThijLflifIK 
never do You Biitish may keep him 
force for a time on the throne, but as sootif*a^TOi^* 
leave the kingdom, your Shah Sujah will be dln^ 
beyond its frontier ” , 

Sir John Keane, aware of the imperative nehes- 
sity for advancing, came on with an escort, and on 
the 6th April established his head-quartfiff at 
Quettah, and it was generally believed in the artnj^ 
that when it entered the Kojuk Pass advantage 
would be taken by the natives of its fonnidahi* 
character, and there were difficulties in ge|riS% 
tlirough It irrespective of Dacoits and 
datory hordes Two divisions of the army^^l 
Indus, the Bengal and the Bombay, ‘ 
respectively under the command of Sir IK, 
and General (afterwards bir ThCnay^ 

•Havelock's ‘'Narrativ*.* ■' 
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The 'liUK^,^|;|uuntmeati^^ 

of' K<)^'X^hoi W» 'a -.!»exiior> ^ 

thc: service; ^hnP.^pi^f^l 
was of vast experience, wh0 i 4 ^r,&nBt 

draiim Swffl’d ivith H.M.*s 38th in and 

had' *«yed in nearly every war since that time: 
but \ ^ the Oommander-in-chief adhered to his.ar- 
rar^seiheht,-and Nott, after he had even gone the 
len^h of-tendering his resignation, quitted the 
divisionai-Command which he had held under Sir 
W. Cotton, to resume the command of the 2nd 
Bengal Brigade, with the additional mortification 
of knowing that it was to be left in garrison at 
Quettahj and consequently precluded from an 
active share in the coming struggle.” 

Oh the 7th April, the day after Sir John Keane’s 
arrival, the army set forth for the scenes of its i 
peril and glory; for it was now generally known, 
or reported, that the chiefs of Candahar were at 
last mustering for battle, and the terrible Kojuk 
Pass was named as the scene of it—all false alarm. 
However, one chief, Hadji Khan Kakur, at the 
head of a hundred lances, entered the British camp 
on the 20th of April, and gave his allegiance to 
the shah. This movement proved only to be one 
of many treacheries of which he had been guilty; 
but his present apparent defection, which had been 
bought by the bribe of 10,000 rupees, spread terror 
and doubt among the Barukzye chiefs, who knew 
not who might prove traitor next, and prepared for 
flight instead of fighting. On this being known, 
Sir John Keane placed Shah Sujah, who had been 
lagging in the rear, in front, with liis own con¬ 
tingent, at the head of which he entered Candahar 
oh the 25th of April, not only without opposition, 
but even with signs of welcome, bought, it was 
alleged, by gold, lavishly bestowed from the trea¬ 
sury at Calcutta. 

’ The march to Candahar was long remembered 
with horror by those who had to perform it. In 
. traversing the Kojuk Pass—in some parts of which 
the clifis overhead met and reclined against each 
bther—the battery and field guns were dragged up 
' i’ittid lowered down its tremendous precipices by the 
soldiers, while parched with thirst, and 
incessant fatigue;* and the march 
be^ond^ tlius described by Havelock :—“All 

ra^ES,lA^ibeen taught to understand to-day how 
4 ;®^ plentiful, how outrageously 

scarce, is that bounteous pro- 
■ ‘God ’s creatures—water ! 

winch had kept us so long at 
Ifei® forw^ on the 21st 

into-’Ae'plains which we had sur- 
• * MaisJ^fi,vol.Ui. 




summit of 

'ali'sdie'; distinctive peaks , 

:hiU§ wiilcli wo had observed from that cQ mft^diii g 
hei^t We saw them now magnifiedv^;«Mi WO 
approached them, and casting a dark ahade;OV^.'. > 
the plains which they overhung. Anxi^ IdokSf-' 
were from time to time cast towards those gM 
eminences, and their bases were carefially searched 1“ - 
for any small stream which might supply the urgent ■ 
wants of a thirsting force. It was not very plc^nt 
to discover that this day, too, we must depend for 
a supply on the stream of a small and imperfect - ^ 
Jiahnez. Its water was brackish, and flowed scantily 
and sluggishly. Thousands of brass lotas and 
leathern buckets were soon dipped into the little 
channel, and though proper regulations were 
promptly established, one half the force had 
not been watered before scarcity commenced. 
Soon diluted mud alone could be obtained, and 
whole regiments, under a burning sun, with parched 
lips, sighed for night to cool them, and then for 
morning that they might move on to a happier 
spot. The troops were buoyed up towards evening 
with fallacious hopes of the waters of a spring, 
actually discovered in the hills, being brought 
down to their relief into the plain ; but up to the 
hour of early march no stream had begun to flow 
into the dry bed of the nullah, on which so many 
were gazing in hope.” On the following day he 
tells us that the army, unable to find water, was 
compelled to advance without it. 

“ Forward the brigade moved, to finish the 
second day’s march of ten miles: their horses 
dropping from drought and exhaustion, as they 
toiled on, and leaving in the mountain passes 
traces of this day’s sufferings and perseverance. 
When the cavalry had thus got over five miles—in 
the course of which British dragoons and native 
troopers were seen eagerly sharing their chargers’ 
muddy and fectid water, drawn from paddles at 
the side of the road, the very sight of which would, 
in Hindostan, have equally sickened all to whom it 
was offered—they struck into a by-toad on th^ir 
left, and, winding their way by a narrow path 
through an opening in the undulating 
found themselves towards evening on tite. Iv^kj^iOf 
a beautiful stream. The rush of 
dulgence of the troops and their' 
waters, after all the privations of 
fairly be described as 
moderation was to be 
beast, breaking forth 

unwilling abstinence?"*^.. ‘ 

! At last, on the . 

i , • captato H, 
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ENANT INVERARITY ASSASSINATED. 


the ancient'a servants, tentt, '‘bosses towa^ 

Welcome'^si^t-'Canflaiari-Acc^^ ' followed leismi^ and vnaxined Tbp 

stbne^ t cityo^ iob,ooo souls, '^irt "by a^ls, ditches, brightly, and Lieutenant Invaariiy wajl^wSia^ * 
and mmparts, vrith all its canals and water-courses, little in front of his companion,* unoOtilMito of 
idt minarets, ^OSques, and domes, and, oyer all, the danger, when he was suddenly 
gOded'cnpola that covers the great tomb of Ahmed of aimed men. On Lieutenant Wilmfir OQfnW'^* 


Shith, Vherein the Dooranee lords who retire from he was surrounded by about a dozen assa^^S, put-t 
world, spend the last years of their lives m prayer he defended himself with his walking-stiofcfor^^ome 


and penance.* 


time, and then, taking to flight, reached of 


By the 4th of May, the whole army of the Indus, the shah’s infantry, vnth a single wound ^ Op the 
save’those troops left rearward m garrison at face. An armed pjrty returned with hfe}# ^d 
Bukkur, Shikarpore, and three other places, was found lieutenant Inveranty alive, but he diciJ^Opn 
encamped under the walls of Candahai, wheie the afterwards.”* ^ 

. toils of the perilous march ihioiigli the passes were He was dreadfully mangled, and when tho i^iah 
replaced by a pleasant round ol ceremonies and was informed of the atrocity, he sunply said to tpe 
parades, kept up for the purpose of enabling Shah British ofheors about him, “Oh, gentlemen 4 you 


Sujah “to fed himself a king,” as it was said. 


must be cautious here, remember, you are not in 


The tents of tlie troops weie pitched among I Hmdostan ” 
grassy meadows, and helds coveied with waving During the halt at Candahar, Afghan hOrses 
crops of wheat, barhy, and lucerne, provisions were procured to remount the cavalry, the Bengal 
and forage came rc^ulaily, and, though the men brigade of which had 701 dismounted men, whose 
and horses recovered strength, a damp prevailed chargers had penshed. 

there which induced fever and dysentery. The On the 27th of June—the same day on which 
16th Lancers alone had eighty men m hospital, and the old King of Lahore breathed his last—the 
the great heat in the tents, logclher with a saline army marched from Candahar. Dost Mohammed 
impregnation of the water, augmented the number was m no wise overawed by its advance, and it 
of sick.t was believed that a bloody contest alone would 

No military opeuitions look place till the 12th secure the romiuest of Cabul. A garrison was 
of May, when it was deemed necessary to look left in Candahar, and another in Girishk, a fort 
after the fugitive Bimk/ye ehitls Aecoidingly, beyond the Ilelmand The guns and mortars of 
Brigadier Sale was dispatched in ]mrsiut of them, the siege-tram, after all the toil and difficulty of 
at the head of a strong division composed mainly di.igging them ihrougli the Bolan and Kojuk 
of the shihs coiitmgenl, and some Europeans, Basses, were now left behmd. As there had been 
who followLcl llicm IS fir as the iiver of Afghani- no oecision to use- tlicm hitherto, it was uUwisely 
Stan, named Hchnind by Misson, .iml the IJir sujipostd they might be dispensed with: a some- 
mund by Llphinstonc, after which the chiefs what smgulai idea, when the strong fortress of 
succeeded m escaping into Persia On the 28th Ghu/nee—deemed of course impregnable by tile 
SalO returned fiom his fruitless expedition, and on Afghms—was m front, and yet lo be capUvedj as 
th6 same day an examiile* was given of the lawless it stood in the direct line of march to CabuL 1 
State Of the country and the bloodthirstiness of its On the 21st of July the troops were before 
^people. “In the cmnons ot Candaliar was a it This fortified city—fonnerly the ca(^tal of 
refnatkablc mount, forming one side of a pass , by an empire that extended from the Tiber to 
skirting it, access was gamed into a pietures(jue the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes to the Gulf 
’Valley, planted with pine tices, and watered by the of Persia stands on a scarped rock 280 feet 
‘Ugbandaub nver. The ofiiccis formed parlies of above a level plain, and is washed by a large 
]^ea^are to visit this beautiful spot; their tents ‘■lieam. It is encircled by two stone walls thirty 
. wiarig^ latched on the margin of the stream, and feet in height, flanked by strong towers. High 

themselves with angling, they par- over these*, on the north, towers its citadel The 


tSiijIif bt an evening repast. On the 28111 of May, land it overlooks is nchly cultivated, but its 
'Nkhfi srv.ial flshtner linrl n sticcts are dark and narrow. Three miles ftom 


tffQ,social Ashing parties had been foimed stiects are dark and narrow. Three miles from 
tbft V^cy, and Lieutenants Inverarily and the city stands the tomb of the Sirf^an Mahmood, 
'Sf the i6tli Lancers, remained on the the sandal-wood doors of whicli were btOught 


river until sunset They sent their by him as a trophy from the famotis of 

S * apWMtone, ConoUy, &c. Somnath in Goojerat An idea pr^wil^ UW* it 

iiX tttYu* T » • Ibid. 


** ElpWMtone, ConoUy, &c. 

' ^ “Hist Rtcords, x6th Lancera,” 


• Ibid. 
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■ TOMB OF RUNFEET SING, LAHORE, 

'V'a' '•-'k-': ’ 

rampart in good repair, built outwork built on the right bank of 'tte 
on a 8«(iiprt;inon^ about thirty feet high, flanked to command the bed of it” ^ 

by numerw towci:^ and surrounded by a fansse , The investing forces met with 

. ^^g“^ar figure of the advantage, which facilitated the ; 

3^5t‘ing fire, whilst the height of Dost Mohammed deserted 
of the dtadel c6^ from the com- much valuable informatibk , 

mandirig^Jfire. of hills; to iiie north, rendering it found, according to the 


•• (. i'-.'i'i'Vv-'». ■ 


could bec.ea8Uy...,^en, ®sAddition to'ih^ tileVto^ 


made;;^©^;.r,^e>erc,^^ much. enlarged; screen ,iiaila,lUd,l:(^ 

fonn,^;5^|gi9^ gates; the ditch cIean^,,p^t,Md 

CapteJn ^T^omac^ chiet engineer of the aritf^Sf lne ^iled with wat^r (stated to be unfordabi6}| ;4nd’ ^ 
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A'night march. 
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secured by strong save die Cabul Gate> 

yet Major Hough, who was with the ai^y, states that 
irone of them were built up, atid all were equally 
accessible.* Be that as it may, the engineers 
reported that as we had no battering train, the 
most feasible mode of attack was to blow open 
the gate with powder, and charge through the 
smoke, fire, and debris, into the heart of the place. 

The garrison was 3,500 strong, having been largely 
reinforced from Cabul, by Hyder Khan, the killedar, 
and the Ghiljies, through whose rugged territory, 
studded .with mountain forts, a retreat must have 
been conducted, had the attack failed. So far 
from cordially welcoming tlie shah, like most of 


for the rear and much of the baggage, xf -aot, for 
the troops, as we were not to raoVc till four ip' the 
afternoon, and the route for both columns ^uld 
not welf be known.” Not a moment was to be 
lost in taking up the new formation. 

A force under a son of the Ameer of Cabul had 
marched down to raise the siege, and was now not 
far off. The forces of the Ghiljies, Abdulruhman, 
and Gool Mohammed were in the field, ^d at no 
great distance. A body of armed fanatics who were 
banded for a religious war, hovered on the heights 
eastward of Ghuznee. “ Reflections on these cir¬ 
cumstances, and on our want of a battering train,” 
says Havelock, the glimmering of lights on the 



their countrymen, they were quite disposed to 
take the first opportunity of showing how he 
and his allies were detested by them. On Sir 
John Keane resolving to burst open the gale, no 
time was lost in making the necessary preparations. 
At this crisis, the troops were without proper rations; 
they had undergone excessive toil, and the weather 
as usual, at that time of the year, in the hilly dis¬ 
tricts of Afghanistan, was cold, especially at night. 
The hungry and harassed soldiers had not been 
three hours encamped, when a change of ground 
w& ordered, with reference to the intended attack, 
a'od'Xo be abletoface Dost Mohammed Khan, who 
-jB^ili^sed to be pushing on from Cabul in 
“The movement was a delicate one,” 
“ being a march in two columns, by 
two ct^^ppnt. irputes ; for it involved a night march 
V of the Afghan Campaign.” 
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hostile battlements and in the plains, with the 
chill of the night air, effectually chased away 
slumber until day broke on the 22nd.”* 

As the dawn came in, the sick were still pursuing 
the toilsome march, and parties were sent out to 
urge them on. Many of the camp-followers lost 
their way and were seen no more. One writer 
affirms—but it seems an exaggeration—that of 
100,000 persons of this description which left the 
Indus with the grand army, all, save 20,000, 
perished by the sword, famine, or cold.t 

In a dash made that night by the brilliant 
Outram, among a band of hill fafatics, at the 
head of some of the shah*s contingent, he captured 
the holy green banner, and brought many prison^ 
into the royal presence. Then a startling event 

* “Narrative,” voLii. 
t “The Three Presidencies.” 
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occulted. They cursed Shah Sujah to his iace^ attd; 
stabbed some of his officers; on this, he ordered 
sixty of them to be instantly executed, though Buist 
says that the number was thirty-eight. 

The general orders of the evening of die 22nd 
, July contained instructions for the attack;— 

“ At 12 g.m., the artillery wiH commence moving 
towards the fort, and the batteries will follow each 
other in succession at the discretion of the brigadier 
commanding. The guns must be placed in the 
most favourable positions, with the right above the 
village on the hill north-cast of the fortress, and 
their left among the gardens on tlie Cabul road. 
They must all be in position before day-light. . . . 

“ The storming party will be under the command 
of Brigadier Sale, C.Ib, and will be (omi>osed as 
follows—viz., the advance, to consist of the light 
companies of H.M. snti and 17th Regiments, and 
of the 47tlTi (Lanc'asliire) Regiment, with a llank 
company of the 131I1 Light Infantiy, under com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie, C.B. 

“The main column will consist of H.M. 2nd 
Regiment; of the 47ih Regiment, witli tlie remainder 
of H.M.**3tli Light Infantry formed as skirmishers 
on the flanks the latter will push into the fort 


ibt BUigeon, he found them empty, the whole oi 
die sick had left their beds to join their comrades 
in the attack.^ 

Stormy weather which prevailed throughout the 
night . rendered all our movements inaudible., 
Ghuznee, amid tlie darkness, seemed to sleep 
in peace, and not a light ere long' gleamed from 
amid the gloom that shrouded it, but after the 
attack commenced, such was the bellowing of the 
mountain wind, that when the three detached' 
companies under Captain Hay opened fl^e, the 
sound of their musketry was unheard, though the 
red flashes were seen. 

'I'he explosion party on whom everything de¬ 
pended, consisted of Captain I'eat of the Bombay, 
and Lieutenants lJurand and Maclean of the 
Bengal army, with three sergeants and eighteen 
sappers, carrying 300 lbs. of powder in twelve bags, 
with a hose of seventy feet in length. Headed 
by Durand, the adventurous little band naoved 
steadily, but stealthily on. 'i’hc bags were placed, 
the hose laid, the train fired, and in two minutes 
the party had rushed to cover.t 

ICffcctually the exjjiosion did its work. A glare 
l)ur.st for an instant on the night, accompanied by 


with the rear of the main column; Jl.M. 17th'a thundering crash; and wiili loud cheers, the 
Regiment will be foiincd in suppoit, and will follow slonners, led by Dennie, dashed on, while at the 


the storming parly into the works ; tin- whole must 
quit their respective encanijuncnis in culumus of 
companies at ipiaitor distance, right in front, .so as 
to ensure their arrival at the place appointed I'oi 
the rendezvous by 2 o’clock, a.m.; at haJf-ji.ast 12 
o’clock, the companies of the i3tii laglit Infantry, 
intended to act as skirmi.shers, will move up to 
cover in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep 
down any fire on the party of engineers who pio- 
ceed to blow it open ; this last ])arty will move up 
to the gateway before daybreak, followed slowly 
by the assaulting column. On the cliief engineer 
finding the opening practicable, lie will have the 
advance sounded, for the column to push on ; when 
the head of the column has passed the gateway, a 
signal must be made for the artillery to turn their 
fire from the walls of the town on the citadel; at 
13 o’clock p.ra., three companies of native infantry 
(48th) will quit the camp, move round the gardens 
on the south of the town, where they will e.stablish 
themselves, and about 3 p.m., open a fire upon the 
place for the purpose of distracting the attention 
of the gamsoa” 

The infantry of the division, not required for 
active duty, were to' form a reserve; so, to the 
Kuropeans was. assigned the honour of assaulting 
G2iu2nee, 4nd such was their ardour, that when the 
hospital tents of the 17th Regiment were visited by ! 


same inornent, a brilliant blue light cast its ghastly 
glare from above the gale, at the apjiroach of the 
engineers, which bad not been unheard by the 
enemy, who tvere crowding to discover the cause, 
vhen the wliole juriy were buried amid the ruins 
of the fallen gate and archway. Above even the 
roar of the musketry the British bugle rang out 
sharply the advance, and all poured on to the 
assault, w’hich was nearly failing, through a momen¬ 
tary misconception of Brigadier Sale, that the 
avenue was blocked up. He actually ordered a 
retreat to be sounded, but it was unheard amid the 
temiicst and the din of the musketry. Sale, one of 
the bravest among many brave men, now pushed 
on to succour Dennie, and a struggle took.’ 

))lace amid the shattered S^he gate,' and 

tiiere the brigadier had r ^ ^gl^scape from the 
Afghans. 

w / 

.ys his brother-officer 


o 

“C>ne of their numb 

p* / 

Havelock, “ rushinp^ y the falling , timbers,, 
brought down Br'^ ?dap*Sale, by a cut in the . 
face with his sha*^ jheer (sabre). The Afghafi: , 

j Te];eated hjs his opponent was -faffing,., 

but tb^^ the edge of 

this t.jie took '#®^jt, though with stunning■ 
He lost his y®cing, however, in the 

* 7 ir: K enup-dy/t' • of the Anhy of tbd' 

+ Thoniic>n> "Britigb Incli4.** 
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Briton and Afghan roUed together among the 
fractured timbers. Thus situated, the first care of 
the brigadier was to master the weapon of his 
■adversary. He snatched at it, but one of his 
ftngers met the edge of the trenchant blade. He 
quickly withdrew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adversary, s6 as to keep 
fast the hilt of his shanshcer. Bat he had an active 
and powerful opponent, and was himself faint from 
loss of blood. Captain Kershaw, of the 13th, 
A.D.C. to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened in the 
incite to approach the scene of conflict; the 
wounded leader recognised him and called to him 
for aid. Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through 
the body of the Afghan, but still the desperado 
continued to struggle with frantic violence. At 
length, in the fierce grapple, the brigadier for a 
moment got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him with 
his right, a cut from his own sabre, which cleft his 
skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The 
Mohammedan shouted, ‘ (O God !) and 

never moved or spoke again.” ’*■ 

On regaining his feet, Brigadier Sale put himself 
once more at the licad of tlie slormcrs, who were 
still fighting, and had yet to force their onward 
way But ere long, the walls were everywliere 
won, although there was still much destructive street 
firing, and close conflicts between grou{>s of 
Afghans and British soldiers. Sir John Keane, on 
perceiving the entrance fully achieved, ordered the 
cannonade to be turned upon the citadel, against 
which Sale now advanced at the head of his own 
regiment, the splendid 13th Light Infantry. 

Meaiiwhile, Colonel Croker with the supports, 
came on, but slowly, as the ddbris of the gateway 
and the fallen masonry, together with the convey¬ 
ance out of the wounded, greatly ol>strucled his 
advance, and enabled t!ie Afghan.s in some numbers 
to regain the walls, and finding places of conceal¬ 
ment, to pick off our men at their leisure. Hence 
it was not until the last of the supports passed 
fairly in,'that all anxiety was over, and Mohammed 
Hyder Khan, paralysed by the suddenness of the 
whole attack, abandoned all resistance in despair, 
and H.M. 13th and 17th Regiments planted their 
colours on the citadel. These, as they floated 
out on the morning breeze, were greeted with loud 
and prolonged cheers by the whole army, and 
A^fid Khan, a son of the ruler of Cabul, who, at the 
he^ of 5^000 horse, was hovering in sight of the 
plads, ^hen he saw the four standards floating on 
the embattled summit, turned and fled, pursued by 
our;Ciava^, • 

. ' Narrative of the War in Afghanistan.” 


'Once more the ramparts were swept, and u body 
of Afghans, uniting, made a gallant charge, sword 
in hand, to cut a passage to the gate. Tlie way 
along which they rushed, -with frantic and &natic 
cries, was encumbered by groups of weary soldiers, 
by wounded in dhoolies, and riderless horses 
careering wildly about; and as the fugitives pressed 
onward, they cut and slashed at everything, even 
at the unfortunate horses, in the blindness of their 
fury, but their chief object was to destroy the 
maimed and the helpless. Our soldiers, filled with 
rage, now manned the narrow way, and the Afghans 
were shot or bayoneted to a man. Not one reached 
the shattered gale alive. In othei quarters, houses 
had to be stormed, room by room, and the de; 
fenders bayoneted, ere Sir John Keane entered 
the city, escorting Shah Sujah to the fortress we had 
won for him. 

In the defence, 500 Afghans perished, but many 
more in their furious attempts to escape. Our loss 
was 120, but not one officer was killed. t, 6 oo 
prisoners were taken, among them the govjernor, 
Hyder Khan (a brother of Dost Mohammed), 
whose sword was sold for ;£400, and presented to 
the coramandcr-in chief.* The place was found 
to be provided with immense stores of grain and 
Hour, which, with the horses, money, and arms 
taken, formed together a valuable booty. 

Most honourable to the British army was the cap¬ 
ture of this great fortress, alike for the valour and 
moderation displayed. Its fall excited consternation 
among the followers of Dost Mohammed, and Azfiil 
Khan, on seeing its capture, fled with such speed, 
that he left all his elephants and camp equipage 
behind him. His father was full of rage, and for a 
time refused to see him, but vowed he would struggle 
to the last. The mountain chiefs, however, from the 
moment tidings reached them, gave up his cause 
as hopeless; and one after another, as the army 
resumed its march, they hastened to offer theii' 
submission, till at last Shah Sujah seemed to have 
solid ground for boasting that he had not deceived 
his allies in the statements he had made, touching 
the enthusiasm with which his people would wel¬ 
come his return. • 

The desperation of the Host’s position was ap¬ 
parent now to all. Early in the contest, supposing 
that the chief attack would be made in concert with 
the Sikhs by the Khyber Pass, he had dispatched 
his favourite son, Ackbar Khan, to thiv point, with 
the main body of his army, and was obliged to 
recall him in hot haste, when he became aware of 
the real quarter from which the greatest peril was 
to come. 

* Letter of Lord Keane, U.S, Mag. 
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Left thus unguarded, the fonzudable Khy^.er Pass 
was easily traversed by that column of the oiiny 
led by Colonel (afterwards Sir Claude Martin) 
Wade, and nominally commanded by the shad's ^on, 
Prince Timour, storming route the fort of Ali 
Musjid, with the'loss of no men. Hence, as 
Cabul was about to be attacked from two points, 
resistance seemed vain, and nothing remained but 
to ingdciate, and the brother of the Dost, named 
Jubbar K.han, sanctioned by a council of war, was 
sent to the British camp to arrange about terms. 
For himself, provided he were guaranteed in the 
hereditary oftice of weezeer, or prime minister, he 
otfered to acknowledge Shah Sujah as hia monarcli, 
but instead of accepting his proposal, nothing was 
^iven to him but the option of accepting an 
honourable asylum in British territory, on condition 
of immediate capitulation. All negociation now 
failed, and Jubbar Khan .sullenly took his dejiar- 
ture, whilst Dost Mohammed, gathering energy 
from despair, marched torlh to give us battle, but 
the means to do so were failing him fast. 

On all sides he was surrounded by the faint¬ 
hearted and the treacherous. Among these, 
threats, entieaties, and remonstrances jiroved un¬ 
availing, and his ranks thinned so fast, iliat but 
a few remained by Itis side, and on die 2nd of 
August, 1839, he lied westward in the direction of 
Bamian, pursued by Captain ] aim's Clulram—tlie 
Outram of future glory—then aide-de-(ami> to Sir 
John Keane. In this duty lie was assuviaied witli 
Hadji Khan Kakcer, who—ever a man of ircaclicry 
—having command of the jirincipal jiari of tlie 
horse employed, threw so many obstacles 111 Ihe 
way, that the jiursuit proved a failure. 

■ The Afghan troops are liardy and brave. 'J'heir 
dress at this time was an ample turban, generally 
of striped blue cloth, for defence against cold and 
sabre-cuts. Their cliief attire, the koor/a, or shirt, 
is fastened down the right side with buttons or 
loops, not permitting any part of tlie body to be 


seen, such being deemed highly indecorous. Over 
tins is worn a camel’s-hair cloak—red or yellow 
being the favourite colours; loose trousers and 
boots complete the dress. For arms, nlany wore*, 
and yet use, helmets and breast-plates, sabres and 
flint-lock muskets, with bayonets of unusual lebgth, 
fixed permitnently to the muzzle. A shield is slung 
over the back, and their powder and bullets are 
carried in leather bottles attached to the waist- 
belt 

During Outram’s pursuit, the army continued its 
march, and on the 7th of August, saw before it, 
Cabul, amid its bare and rocky hills, with its lofty 
walls and towering Balahissm, or citadel, its vast 
bazaars, forming one continuous street, and having 
a population, estimated by Vigne and Bumes ic 
1836, at 60,000 souls. 

On tliat day, amid every martial pomp, Shah 
Sujah, mounted on a beautiful Cabul charger, in a 
dress resplendent with diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, was conducted through the narrow and 
gloomy streets to the Balahissar. “ In these,” says 
Havelock, “ an ocean of heads spread out in every 
direction, the expression of countenances indicated 
a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new slate of things.” But on the infidel soldiers 
who guarded limi, ‘‘ they poured a shower of male¬ 
dictions.”* 

After making liis way with difficulty through the 
dense throngs of peojile—fur-cappcd Persians, tur- 
banetl Afgh.rns, red fe/./etl Kuz/ilbashes, all bristling 
with arms, Hindoos, 'I’ajiks, Christians, Armenians, 
and most fllthy Jews—on reaching the palace, he 
limned ufi the great staircase, and literally ran with 
cluldisli deligiil from one apartment to another. 
The great olijecl of his ambition, after thirty years 
of exile, was at last secured. He was once more 
seated on ihe throne, and the thunder of our 
cannon, as their salutes woke the echoes of the 
city walls, and of the rocky lulls of Beymaroo, must 
have been as music in his ears. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


blSSOLl^lON OF THE ARMY OK THE INDUS.—CAPTURE Oh KlIELAT.— REVOLT OP THE .GHILJIES.^I'HK' 

CANDAUAR CONSPIRACY.—NuTT AND THE SH\H'S OFFICIALS, ETC. 

Little fOTCseeing the horrors that were in the j Sujah, the Governor-General, after 
future, our troops rcmalaed quartered in and about i satisfaction, added : “It is to be ho^^th5!t^ Ae 
. Replying to the despatch, m which Sir] measure which has been accomplished,'of te^wiing 
h Keane annouftced the installation of Shah! •Marshman. > Ov 
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this prince to the throng of his ancestor, will be 
productive of peace and prosperity over the 
countiy in which he rules, and will confirm the 
just influence of the British Government in the 
regions of central Asia.** The great object of the 
expedition—the substitution of a friendly for a 
hostile power in Afghanistan—was now accom¬ 
plished, and the period had come, when, according 
to the Simla manifesto, our troops were to be with¬ 
drawn, but unfortunately the popularity of the 
shah proved a delusion, and within a fortnight 
after his entrance, Lord Auckland placed on record 
that “ to leave him without the support of a British 
army, would be followed by his expulsion, which 
would reflect disgrace on Government, and become 
a source of danger.” 

It was determined, therefore, to leave a force of 
10,000 men to maintain him on his throne, and it 
was no longer possible to doubt the truth of Wel¬ 
lington’s prediction, that when once our army 
reached Cabul, the most difficult part of the tisk 
wc had undertaken would begin. 

Though die expedition was not barren in military 
glory, it was fertile enough in honours, to give eclat to 
our first success. Thus Lord Auckland was cicated 
an earl; Sir John Keane was made a ].)eer of 
Britain, as Lord Keane of (ihuznee and (’ap])0- 
quin, with ;£’2,ooo per annum ; (ieneral Wiltshire, ' 
Colonel Pottingcr, and Mr. M.icnaglilen were 
made baronets, and Colonel Wade was knighted; 
and, not content with all this, an Order of the 
Dooranec Kmpire was created, and while all ibis 
was in progress, the Afghans had begun to niiirdcr 
at Ca.bul, every officer and .soldier they could find 
beyond the limits of the British camp. 

It was now resolved tliat tlie two capitals of 
Cabul and Candahar, with the imiiortant posts 
of Ghuznee, Quettah, and Jclalabad should be 
garrisoned, after which the rest of our troops miglit 
take their way homeward to British India, the 
Bengal division by the Khyber Pass, and the 
Bombay division by the Bolan route. Instead ot 
continuing his flight, Dost Mohammed had found 
an asylum in the wild and wide country beyond 
the ‘Oxus, tind—still rifie for miscliief—was re¬ 
ported to be levying troops for a rough renewal 
of the contest, while the Ghiljies, with other 
nSountain tribes, were giving unequivocal signs of 
hostility. ‘ 

. Ultimately, as in addition to all this, Shah 
Kanwati at; Herat, oblivious of the deliverance 
for him by our influence,- was intriguing 
wfitb' JPersia and Russia, which while verbally 
repufji^^g schemes of aggression, was.dispatching 
an ^pedirion apiast the Khan of Khiva, it was 
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resolved that the whole Bengal diviraQjh of &e 
army should remain in A%hanistan. , ' ' 

Under General Wiltshbe, the Bombay column 
took its departure on the i8th Septem^r, 18^9, 
and in this homeward movement was included ja 
demonstration against Mehrab, the Khan of Khelat, 
who had broken certain treaties by which he was 
bound to furnish supplies for the British troops, 
and repress marauders, who had harassed its 
march. His excuses of inability were, perhaps,. 
not without certain foundation; but some one was 
to be punished, a victim was wanted, and Mehrab 
was at hand. 'Pirns, wlicn General Wiltshire 
reached Quettah, he ordered the main body of his 
troo]).s to push on through the Bolan Pass, whilg 
with a detachment, consisting of 1,000 infantry, 
six field-guns, the engineer corps, and j 50 irregular 
cavalry, he marched alone. 'Phis was on the 4th 
of November. The 13th .saw him before the pic¬ 
turesque and vast fortress of Khelat, situated about 
cighty-five miles to the south-westward of the Bolan 
Pass, and deemed tlie capital of Beloochistan.* 

It is situated in a difficult and mountainous 
country j its site is commanding. It was well 
fortified and fully garrisoned by hardy wairiors, 
under Mehrab Khan, a P»eloochce chief of consider- 
nblc influence, and when our troops were within 
two miles of his gates, a letter which was received 
from him—after all explanations and professions of 
friendship liad proved unavailing—left no doubt 
that lie would resist to titc last. It referred to 
some negociJtions alleged to be j)ending; directed 
that tlic Briiish troops should halt till these were 
concluded, .md defiantly threatened them with 
('ondign vengeance if they dared to advance j and 
to show that he really meant fighting, the march 
had barely been resumed, when a cloud of Be- 
looclice horse came galloping up, and without a 
word of parley, poured a ragged volley from their 
matchlocks into tire head of the column. 

A nearer approach to KJrelat showed that the long 
lines of crenelated wall, and the clustering mass of 
towers that rose in its centi'e, were crowded by 
masses of Bcloochee warriors in their flowing and 
pictiiresiiue dress, while other masses, who dis- , 
dained the protection of the ramparts, were formed 
in order of battle on some adjacent heights, re¬ 
solved to try their strength with Wiltshire’s little 
force. A few discharges of artillery put them to 
flight, and the infantry captured^the heights 
without further trouble, and the success that fol¬ 
lowed was still more important. Khelat had only- 
two gates; one was captured before the flying 
fugitives had time to close it, the other blown 
* Kennedy’s * ‘ Campaign. ” &C. 
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in by the cannon, and at both points the tr6G|is 
rushed in. The slaughter was great, for the tinited 
Beloochees and Afghans, led by Mehrab, now 
fought with reckle^ bravery, after they had retired 
into the citadel, Wiltshire ordered the gates to be 

blown in by gunpowder bags, but ere this was done, 
the effective fire of our artillery rendered it un¬ 
necessary, and the capture was soon complete. 
Meijrab died sword in hand at the head of his 
adherents. Outram computes the prisoners at 
2,200, and the slain at a fourth of that number. 
Our losses were 37 killed and 107 wounded. 


ment of sappers and miners, with a rissala of 
Skinner’s Horse, to be stationed at Jelalabad; 
Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the i6th Native In¬ 
fantry, a rissala of Skinner’s Horse, and such details 
of H.M. Shah Sujah’s troops as are available. The 
whole to be under the command of Major Mao- 
laren. Candahar will have for its garrison the. 
42nd and 43rd Native Infantry, 4th company, 2nd 
battalion of artillery, a rissala of the 4th Local- 
Horse, and such details of H.M. Shah Sujah’s 
troops as may be available. Major-General Nott 
will command.” 
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INTERIOR OF A TURCOMAN TENT. 


Although the Bombay division had begun its 
homeward march, the final arrangements for the 
occupation of Afghanistan were not announced till 
the 2nd of October, 1839, when it was intimated 
in general orders, that the whole of the i.st (Bengal) 
division of Infantry, the 2nd (Bengal) Cavalry, a 
battery o( light guns, and a detachment of sappers, 
were to remain under the command of Sir Willoughby 
Cotton. A subsequent order fixed the posts of the 
army of occupation thus ;—“ H.M. 13th Light In¬ 
fantry, 3 guns of No. 6 light field battery, and the 
3561 Native Infantry remain in Cabul, and to 
be accommodated in the Balahissar. The 48th 
Native Infantry, tbfi 4th Brigade, and a detach- 


On the 15th of October, Keane set out for India, 
escorted by H.M. i6th Lancers, who, in fording 
the rapid Jhclum, had one captain, 10 troopers, and 
13 horses swept away. He took his-way by the 
Khyber Pass. Shah Sujah also quitted Cabul to 
avoid the severities of the coming winter, and 
went to Jelalabad, leaving the envoy, Sir Alexander 
Burnes behind, to act as his substitute, but the 
native administration was committed to most un¬ 
worthy hands, who, instead ol reconciling the fierce 
and suspicious Afghans to the new r^vWiinfilriated 
by extortion and general mismanagement of evseiy- 
thing, while a hatred of the British, and contempt 
for tliem too, grew strong and deep. 











VIFAV OF TIIF HINDOO COOStl M<HtNTA)XS. 

approach offspring, and then the Ghiljies and I Simla manifesto, liad stated that our expedition 
other powerful clans began to muster their cavalry j was also “ to give the name and just influence of 
for the attacks on our outposts; at the same time | the British Government its proper footing among 
the people dwelling on the hills, and in the secluded | the nations of central Asiabut the hot spirit of 
glens, would neither give tribute to the shah, nor | Macnaghten was disposed to develop this policy 
sell provisions to his unwelcome allies. 1 to an extent that startled our Government. He 

The Russian expedition to Khiva, a khanate of sent a military force beyond Bamr.n to depose an 
central Asia, comprehending all the tract north of the Usbec chief and instal another, a measure by which 
V Attitude river, and from Elburz to the Sea of Aral, he spread alarm through all Turkestan. Major 
' powtaised the suspicion of our officers in Afghanis- Todd, who had been sent as our envoy to. Herat, 

" more especially those of Macnaghten and was strengthening its fortifications, and bad dis- 

Burncfi, to fever-heat. The professed object of patched one of his assistants to offer our friendship 



THE KHANATE ‘OF KHIVA 


In the January of 1840, the snow fell to the 
depth of five feet; the unfortunate sepoys—the 
men of hot and sunny regions—suffered terribly; 
even the British soldiers were most indifferently 
supplied with clothes and bedding, and the hardy 
Afghans, with derisive scorn, saw them shivering 
on frozen mountains and snow-clad table-lands. 
The latter, however, remained inactive till the 


Russia in all her attempts upon this land—a con 
tinuous waste of mountains, forest, and deserj— 
was the general security of her fiwitiers, fron 
whence numbers of her subjects' were annuall) 
dragged into slavery by the Kirghiz, and to ensure 
tile safety of the caravans which annually proceed 
to Bokhara and Thibet; but the Emperor had 
another motive. The Earl of Auckland, in his 
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to the Khan, of Khiva. This official exceeded Jri$ 
instructions, and proposed an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, which Lord Auckland immediately 
disavowed. A mission was also sent to Bokhara, 
whose barbarous khan had commenced that series 
of outrages which culminated in the atrocious 
murders of Colonel Conolly and Major Stoddart. 

"vre go on at this rate,’^ said Baron Brunnow 
significandy to Lord Palmerston, “the Cossack and 
sepoy will soon cross their bayonets on the 
Oxus.” But the Russian expedition jirovul a 
failure, and the general had to return, leaving the 
half of his force dead among the snowy deserts. 

As soon as winter was past. Shall Sujali roiiiriicd 
to Cabul about the end of April, 1S40, when the 
state of his kingdom was becoming moie unsatis¬ 
factory *tlian ever, Dost Moliaiinned, hovering at 
that time in the territories of the Wullcc of iChoo- j 
loom, whose people were 'J'ajiks, Afghans, and 
Usbec 'I'artars, was in dangerous ])roximity to the 
frontiers of the shah, and a recent event would, it 
was expected, preeijntate hostilities. Tiefore his 
arrival at Khoolooin, his family, who had been 
residing there in the care of his brother Jubliar 
Khan, were handed over as prisoners to the officer 
commanding our post .at Bamian, witli no other 
stipulation than that they should be kindly treated. 
It was suiiposed tliat now wc held hostages for the 
good behaviour of the Dost; but it was soon shown ; 
that he cared not for this arrangement. When 
reminded that by hostility lie would cx])o his 
wife and children to danger—“ I have buried ihein,” 
Avas his grim and jioinied rejily, and in conc'crl 
with the Wullec he continued to levyirooj^^ to 
measure! swords with us once more in Afghanistan. 

Signs of the coining storm were not wanting 
elsewhere. The tdiiljies, who occupy the moun¬ 
tains between C:andahar and Cabvil. had never 
ceased to be liostilc, and had now begun to 
commit such ravages that it became necessary to 
send a detachment for their repression. After 
flying to the north, when a few months had ])assed, 
the chiefs ventured to return, to re-occupy their 
forts, and to resume their depredations more lioldly 
than ever. In consequence, General Nott, com¬ 
manding. in Candahar, was compelled in April, 
1840, to attack them. The force at first emploved 
consisted of only 210 sabres of Shah Sujah's 2nd 
Cavalry and the 4th Local Horse, under Captains 
Taylor and Walker, with a party of infantry under 
Captain Codrington, and some of the shah’s in¬ 
fantry; but so great wms the resistance tliey experi¬ 
enced, that it became necessary to reinforce them 
by II.M. Northumberland Fusiliers and four horse 
artillery guns, under Captain Anderson. The 


C^jie^ chiefs, now in open revolt, were found in 
position 3,000 strong, on the i6th of May, at 
Tazee, on some heights. Notwithstanding his 
inferiority in numbers, Captain Anderson, com¬ 
manding the whole, attacked tliem. They fought 
with daiintless bravery; and after suffering from a 
destructive artillery fire, gave way before the 
bayonet, and fled into the recesses of the moun¬ 
tains. But notwithstanding this, the revolt seemed 
to gather strength, for these free men of the hills 
felt, with justice, that wc had no right to be among 
them; and .so large a body gathered at Khelat-i- 
Ghiljic, that jireparations on a greater scale became 
necessary, and General Nott received orders from 
.Sir Willoughby Cotton to tranquillisc the Ghiljie 
country. 'l*he former was convinced that the 
’ insurrection would j)r()vc less ft^nnidable than it 
wa.s .supposed to be at Iicad-quarters, but being 
somewhat apprehensive of a rising in Candahar, 
took with him only a detachment of the 43rd 
Native Infantry; and tlic seijuel proved the truth 
of his anticipations, as the Ghiljies fled and their 
chiefs submitted, 'rhen, to keep them in awe, a 
jiermanent force was jjosted at Hoolan Robart, 
commanding a mountain pass of the same name; 
and as it w«is doubtful if even this would ensure 
tramjiiillity, it was agreed to pay a “black mail” of 
_;^3,ooo yearly to the chiefs, on condition that they 
should give .a free jiassagc through their country, 
and abstain from marauding. 

General Nott was not without solid reasons for 
liis fears of a rising in Candahar. Letters had 
lu'cp. found on some of the prisoners taken by 
CJajilain Aiukason at 'lazco, from which it was 
learned that i ertain chiefs resident in that city 
were in full hop(' that, if the garrison were greatly 
weakened by a Ghiljie expedition, they might 
effect a rising, and massacre every Briton and 
Hindoo in Candahar. 'Fhc fact that such a 
plot had been formed was a strong proof of 
the general hatred with which Shah Sujah and 
his allies were regarded. And there was good 
reason for this in the conduct of his heir- 
apparent, Prince Timour, who was ruling in 
Candahar as the representative of his father, and 
in tliis capacity ]3hmdered, oppressed, and outraged 
the people shamefully. Their houses were entered, , 
their crops cut down, and themselves cut, wounded, 
and shot by his followers. In one instance, at 
Hoolan Robart, General Nott caused the plun¬ 
derers and their spoil to be seized, and intimated • 
to the prince, and to Captain Nicolsonf. our 
political Re.sidcnt, that he did not .wish to interfere 
with the royal servants, but as the pillage had been 
brought into the British camp, the people looked 
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toTiim for redress. This he gave them effectually; 
he had the prince’s people tied up and well flogged 
ill presence of the oppressed, to whom he restored 
their property, and sent them away exulting. 

Against these stem measures Captain Nicolson 
'protested, and though they were absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the repression of the bad feeling that was 
growing up on all hands against the restored royal 
family, eventually General Nott’s procedure was 
disapproved of by the Governor-General, and by 
the envoy, Sir William Macnaghten. 

The censure of Nott for an alleged encroachment 
on the royal dignity was a sj)ecies of triumph to 
the envoy, who had represented it in strong terms 
at Calcutta; but the fact of his doing so soon added 
to the difficulties of liis position, and these were 
increasing fast. So far from settling down into, 
tranquillity, the country was becoming more and 
more discontented; and the same spirit exhibited 
by the Ghiljies and the people of Candahar pre¬ 
vailed everywhere. On the fall of Khelat, the 
territory was annexed to the dominions of Shall 
Sujah, and the government of it was bestowed on 
Newaz Khan, who was supposed to be friendly lo 
British interests. He was a collateral branch of 
the ruling family, a ciicuinstance which only made 
him more hated by llie Btjloochees ; and of this 
feeling the young son of the fallen Mehrab Khan 
was quite ready to avail himself. 

He displayed his fatlier’s lianner, and the tribes 
rallied round him. 'I'hough the danger had been 
foreseen, no precautions were taken; the levoltcrs 
made themselves masters of the city. Newaz 
fled, and the son of Mehrab was seated on the 
throne, while our troops were made prisoners ; and 
one of them, Lieutenant Loveday, after several 
months of severe cajitivily, was most barbarously 
murdered. 

And now several disasters befell the British 
troops. “ During our long campaign in Scinde and 
Afghanistan,” says Captain Neill, “many a gallant 
soldier fell;-but among tlie noble spirits that fled, 
there was not one more chivalrous and daring than 
Walpole Clarke.” This officer, a lieutenant of the 
and Bombay Grenadiers, had, for his bravery, been 
appointed to a corps of Scinde Irregular Horse, and 
early in May left the fort of Kahun, about twenty 
miles west of Suleiman Mountains, in south-eastern 
Afghanistan, with a convoy t^f camels, escorted by 
fifty horse and 150 foot 1 lis object was to obtain 
supplies. Having marched about twenty miles, on 
jiis tetuni to Sukkur, he directed a portion of the 
iiiftmfty to return to Kahun, and the rest to 
Bivouac. In this position he was attacked by 
2^000 Beloochees. Leaving his troopers 


to protect the camels, he dashed against the enemy 
at the head of his little''band of infantiy; He was 
soon shot down. They perished to a man, fighting 
desperately to the last; and the ckvalry, overpowered 
by numbers, fled on the spur. All the stores, were 
taken by the elated Beloochees, who overlook the 
party on the march to Kahun, and left none alive 
to tell the tale.* 

Shortly after, the fort itself was attacked, and its 
I little garrison, though ably led by Captain Brown, 
of tlie 5otii Native Infantry, while making a 
stubborn defence, was in danger of being starved 
into a capitulation; and in August occurred that 
episode which was known as “Clibbom’s disas¬ 
ter,” w*hich, says Captain Neill, was, “in all its 
results, a most painful and calamitous, ev^t, 
evidencing, as it did, gross ignorance of the 
country, or a recklessness utterly indefensible in 
sending a detachment on a most difficult service, 
by a route almost impracticable.” 

On the 12th of August, Major Clibborn, of the 
ist Bombay Grenadiers, to relieve Captain Brown, 
was dispatched from Sukkur, with a convoy of 
1,200 camels and 600 bullocks, escorted by 464 
bayonets and thirty-four artillerymen with three 
twelve-pound howitzers. At Poolajec he was rein¬ 
forced by 200 irregular horse, and proceeded through 
a country the natural obstacles of which were of 
the most formitlable nature. On the '31st of 
August he reached the Pass of Nuffoosk, the aspect 
of which might have aj^palled even Swiss or Scots 
mountaineers. There the piecipitous liills start to 
a vast height, sheer fioni the plain. The patli to 
lie traversed led zig-zag u|> the front of one, the 
cre.st of which was black with the gathered bands 
of the enemy, who, the moment that Clibbom’s 
convoy came in sight, fired a bcacqn-light to 
alarm the w’hole countiy. The troops were already 
exhausted by a long march, and were parched with 
thirst, which there was no means of alleviating; 
yet the gallant Clibborn resolved at once to storm 
the pass—and terrible was the sequel. After the 
storming jiarty had struggled breathlessly upward 
to the head of the pass, they were assailed by a 
literal tempest of rocks and stones from the 
summits above it, mingled with a murderous 
musketry fire, wliich it was impossible to return 
with the least effect. Then the wild Beloochees 
rushed down, sword in hand, and bore all before 
them. They cleared the pass of aji but the 4 ead 
and dying, and rushed, yelling, oij the muzzles of 
the guns before they could be repelled. Theirloss 
is unknown. Of Clibbom's men 150 fell; and 
during the conflict the camel-drivers plundered the 
# Four Years in H.M. 40th Regiment.” 
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stores and absconded, taking with them also ^ the kajkvali (a sort of chair, placed like a pannier on 
horses of the artillery, which had to be abandoned, either side of a camel), to which he was chained, 
with the camp-equipage and everything else j while, exposed to the burning heat of the clhnate, and 
with the loss of many more lives, CliDDom effected almost entirely divested of clothing. When found, 
a retreat to Poolajee, more than fifty miles distant, his head was nearly severed from the trunk, which 
Left thus unsuccoiiTcd, Captain ^rown, having was yet warm, and the galling chain had struck 
only a garriso^ consisting of three sepoy com- into, and grated on, his weak and emaciated body, 
panics, with one gun, had to capitulate; but his Poor fellow! it was hard to die, when imagination 
bravery him most honourable terms, which must have been whispering hopes of future enjoy- 
wcr«' not violated. ment, and a speedy restoration to his friends and 

Outbreaks were now taking place over all the countrymen—and yet death must have been a 
country; but the most serious as yet was that of release.” * The order given had been, tliat the 
Nusseer Khan, the son of Mehrab, at Khelat, which last man who quitted the camp was to murder the 
General Nott, in obedience to an order dated 3rd European captain. 

September, 1840. prepared to re capture. The Nusseer Khan's flight at Dadur opened the 
tertns he was to offer were unconditional surrender, path to Khelat, and as Nott advanced, the former 
and an assurance that Nusseer Khan would be fled before him ; thus, the capital of Beloochistan 
recognised by the Government of Britain and was re-won without effort; but now, the next 
Cabul as the lawful chief of Beloochistar on his source of anxiety was Dost Mohammed, whom we 
immediately paying personal homage tO Shah last left levying troops to war in Afghanistan. 
Sujah-ul-MuIk. In one of his letters, General Nott Approaching Cabul with some 7,000 Usbecs, he 
expresses his disgust at this document. resolved to cross the Hindoo Coosh and raise the 

“Our authorities talk big for a day or two,” he war-cry of the Prophet, and hoping to gather 
wrote, “ and then send me instructions to offer strength from the unpopularity of the shah, to 
terms to a boy, declaring that they will place him march in triumph to the capital. Encountered and 
on his father’s throne, and thus they disgrace the defeated by Colonel Dcnnic, he entered Kohistan, 
character of our country. Had they taken this boy or the mountains norlh of Cabul, where the same 
by the hand when he was a wanderer in the land of chiefs, who, on the Koran, had but lately sworn 
his ancestors, there %\ould have been a generous feulty to the shall, now joined his standard, till he 
and honourable feeling; but to bend the knee to was once more attacked and routed by Sir Robert 
him and his bloody chiefs now is disgraceful.” Sale.f After hovering for three weeks among the 
Swearing that he would accept no terms, but hills, he descended in the Nijrow valley, the people 
have vengeance for his father’s fall, the young khan of which are I’ajicks, near Cabul, which was filled 
breathed only defiance, when he marclicd in tlie with consternation. Our alarm-guns thundered 
direction of Moostung, and, on the 29th of Sep- from the *Balahis.sar, anti the troops got instantly 
tember, was within sixteen miles of that place, where under arms. But on the and of November, Sale, 
Nott, with only 600 men, had halted, to await the indefuigablc, who bad been relentlessly in 
certain reinforcements he had been led to exjjcci. pursuit of him, came upon liim in the valley of 
Nusseer, notwithstanding his ovcnvhelming force, I’urwandurra. “The heights were bristling with 
evinced no intention of fighting, so various move- an armed population, but the Dost had only 200 
ments ensued. Nott had reached Moostung on the Iiorsemen with him. The 2nd Cavalry charged 
25th of October, while the young khan moved down upon him, and he resolved to meet the charge 
rapidly on Dadur, a walled town of considerable manfully. Raising himself in the stirrups and un¬ 
size in Cutch-Gundava, near the eastern entrance covering his head, he called upon his troops in the 
of the Little Bolan Pass. He attacked our post name of God and tlie Prophet to aid him in driving 
there on the 30th and 31st, but the approach of a ‘the accursed infidels from the land,’ The cavalry 
small detachment under Major Boscawen com troopers fled from the field like a flock of sheep; 
pelled him to retire in such haste, that he abandoned the European officers fought with the spirit of 
his camels and camp; and in a very handsome heroes till three were killed and two wounded. 
European tent was found the mangled body of Sir Alexander Bumes, who was in the field, wrote a 
young lieutenant Loved-^y, who had been our 
political agent at Khelat. 

“ When Nusseer Khan went on any of his ex¬ 
peditions,” says Captain Keill, ‘‘l.o^eday was in¬ 
variably taken with him, 'being carried about in a 


hasty note to the envoy to assure him that nothing 
was left but to fall back on Cabul, and concentrate 

* “Four Years with the 40th Reg.” 
t “ Personal Narrative,” &c. By Col. peaBiei CB., Dut^io, 
*^ 43 - 
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DOST MO HAMMED YIELDS. 
5 te wais dJRvered \ The. Dost rncle 


our force for its defence. The note wais dwvered The Dost rode with Sir William infoibft^ fcanton- 
to him next afternoon as he was taking a ride, ments, where his frankness, courtesy, and ^dignity, 
when, to his surprise, Dost Mohammed suddenly won him tile sjnnpathy and admiration' of all, 
presented himself, and dismounting,’ gave up his emotions that were assured^ by no means lessened 
Sword, and claimed his protection.”* when he was contrasted with the old puppet-Hng 

'‘Even in the moment of victory,” the fallen in the Balahissar of Cabul. He was sent with 
prince said, “it would be impossible to continue every honour to Calcutta, where,,Ik)rd Auckland 
the contest; and having met his foes in the open assigned him a suitable residence, with aH 
field and discomfited them, he could claim their annual income of two lacs of rupees, or ;^ao,ooo 


consideration without indignity.” 


sterling. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CAPTURE OF ADEN.—DISTURBANCES IN AFGHANIS 1 AN.—r-THE MARCH OF SALE*S BRIGADE, ETC. 

Before continuing the narrative of events at Cabul, feet liigh and strongly built, it was beaten to shape- 
it is worth while to note an important acquisition | less ruins in an liour. Meanwhile, the CooU^ with 
made in our overland route to India by the Govern- ! tlie 2nd Division of tlie troops on board, was bom- 
ment in 1839, when, in consequence of an act of 1 barding the town from the southward. On the fire 
piracy committed on a Madras vessel 111 1837, we f of the enemy ceasing, the troops landed, and a 
took possession of that desolate place of rocks and 1 dash was made at a 68-pounder (in battery), the 
ashes, of old the fabled Rose Garden Irein, fire of which had been obnoxious. It was taken, 
“adorned with lofty buildings, the like whereof and the British flag was planted by Mr. Rundle.* 
hath not been erecled in the land,”! and where The guns were everywhere spiked; 139 Arabs 
the famous Allnuiucnjue, in his attack in 15x3, and j were made prisoners, and sent on board the Volage, 
T.ope Soarez eight years after failed. ! but effected their escajxe after killing and wounding 

In the January of 1S39, a squadron, consisting eightmciiwitli their creeses. The Pierzadeh, on the 
of HJkI.S. Vo/aoe and Critiur, w’ith five of the tomb of tlie Mohammedan patron saint of Aden, 
Company's ships, under Commander Haines and displayed a flag of truce for the protection of a 
Captain Smith, having a body of troops on board, host of the inhabitants who Iiad taken shelter there, 
appeared off the black, calcined, and ashy-looking and it was of course respected. There were taken 
shore of Aden, the hills of which vtiry in height in Aden considerable i[uantitics of arms and ammu- 
from 1,000 to' 1,200 feet. Under Major Baillie the nition, togetlicr with 33 pieces of cannon, one an 
troops consisted of the Bombay Europeans, the 85-pounder of brass. Several of these Had been 
24th Native Infantry, the 6th Battalion of Gholan- conveyed there by Soliman II. during the conquest 
dazees, and a company of the 2nd Artillery. On of Arabia, “ and these it was the wish of the 
the morning of the 19th all were in readiness for captors should be presented to her Majesty.” 
landing. The Volage and Ma/ii leading the way Since then we have had possession of Aden as a 
came to anchor at 300 yards' distance from the port and coaling station, but agreed to pay the 
lower Arab battery, from whicli, while they were Sultan of Lahedge an annual sum of 8,700 German 
standing in, the enemy opened a fire of great guns crowns for it in pcrjxetuity. 

and musketry, but the shot passed high in the air. d'he removal of Dost Mohammed rid Shah Sujah 
The battery was soon knocked to i>icccs, and some of the only rival to the Afghan throne who had 
Ot its guns were dismantled; but from behind the any prospect of success, and now the envoy 
rufea a fire'was maintained with small arms. Our Macnaghten sanguinely expre.sscd nis conviction 
|EUntf^,fheD. Xjpened on a round tower and some that peace was ensured, but when 1840 closed, his 
b^enes that were on the heights and full of anticipations seemed somewhat premature. In 
nuLtcl)j£K^-men. Though the former was sixty Zifmindawer, a place westward of Candahar, a body 
• * Marshman’s “ India.” of men revolted, and, led by a chief named Aktur 

. ' t Koran, chap. Ixxxix. | # Despatches lU JJoMi&xiy Gazette^ Feb., 1839. 
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:!^ptaitd it,. $laying the chief and many oif his 
i>cpple. Instead of his gallantry and promptitude 
being commended, he met wiih reprimand fiptti 
the envoy, and was removed by the Governor- 
General. 

Whether forbearance on Lynch’s part would have 
prevented what followed it is difficult to say, but 
a formidable insurrection immediately followed. 
Reinforcements were sent from Candaharj under 
Colonel Wymer, who, on halting on the 29th of 
May, 1841, at Eelmee, on the banks of theTumuk, 
was informed that a strong body of Ghiljies, under 
two chiefs, were on their way to attack him. He 
had barely time to take up a position ere they were 
upon him. Advancing with impetuosity, they came 
within 900 yards, when our guns opened on them 

with grape. Though suffering 
greatly, in obedience to some pre¬ 
arranged plan, they broke into 
three separate columns, for the 
purpose of making three simul¬ 
taneous attacks upon Wymer’s 
front and flanks. His force was 
slender, and being encumbered 
by a large convoy, was compelled 
to remain simply on the defen¬ 
sive, and allow the Ghiljies, 
5,000 strong, to come on, sword 
in hand. The infantiy file-firing 
seconded the showers of grape, 
which told on them with fearful 
effect, causing the masses to reel 
and break ; but again and .again 
these mountaineers renewed the 
head of each, and a banner inscribed, “ We have | attack, nor were they defeated, till after the con- 
been trusting in God; may He guide and guard 
us.” He kept complete possession of the district 
till more powerful reinforcements came up, and 
he was not crushed till he had tried his strength 
in a regular conflict with our troops under Colonel 
Woodburn. 

This Dooranee affair set the ever restless Ghiljie 
tribe once more in motion. Tliey are a fine 
muscul^raccj expert in the use of arms, anrl able to 
bring 40,000 men into the field—men characterised 
by an intense ferocity of disposition, and whom 
neither power nor money may repress. Proud of 
their boasted independence, their fcars were roused 
on finding ^t, to keep them in clieck, our garrison 
had ^en strengthening the defences of their 
capital, Khelat-i-GhiIjie,’ and to bring about a rup¬ 
ture, tiiey insulted the Resident, Lieutenant Lynch, 
when ridii^E. near a fort in its vicinity, and he 
deemed it necessary to punish this insolence, lest 
others might imitate it He a;ttacked the fort and 


Khan, ^persed a party of the shah’s troops 
collectmg the revenue. Captain J. J. 
who had been detached from the city with a 
attacked the khan, who had 1,500 men, on tM 
3rd January, 1841, and defeated him, after a sharp 
contest. The most alarming feature in this petty 
insurrection was, that it consisted entirely of 
Dooranees, who, as the hereditary enemies of the 
Barukzyes, -ought to have zealously supported Shah 
bujah. 

And now Yar Mohammed, feeling his power in the 
ascendant at Herat, had quarrelled with the British 
envoy, and threatened to march against Candahar, 
and as a preliminary thereto, had fostered the dis¬ 
content under Ackbar Khan, who once more 
appeared in arms, but whom lieutenant Elliot, 
the officer entrusted witli the 
settlement of the district, was 
desired to conciliate rather than 
fight, and the bad effect of pur¬ 
chasing his submission by degrad¬ 
ing terms was plainly foreseen 
by Colonel (now Sir Henry) 

Rawlinson, our Resident at 
Candahar, who informed Mac- 
naghten that the tranquillity thus 
procured would be very tem¬ 
porary, and the accuracy of his 
views was soon confirmed by the 
restless Ackbar Khan, who ap¬ 
peared at the head of 6,000 men, 
near Ghiresk, on the west bank 
of the Helmand, formed in six 
columns, with a priest at the 
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flict had lasted five hours. Many hundreds of 
them were inhabitants of Candahar, to which they 
quietly returned after their rout, carrying with them 
the wounded. 

These repeated chastisements gave some pros¬ 
pect of tranquillity, but only for a time. Ackbar 
-Khan and Azmal Khan, two of the revolted chiefs, 
who had returned to their respective forts of 
Dirawut and Tizeen, sixty miles north of Can¬ 
dahar, when summoned to submit, answered with 
proud defiance, and once more began to muster 
their spears and matchlock-men, exciting’therein’. 
so much alarm, that a large portion of the -troops; 
in Candahar was detailed to act j^inst Aettl 5 
General Nott, after receiving some veiy. 
instructions, on finding himself left to his 
cretion, put himself at the head of the 
on the 29th September, and advancjSf 
disturbed districts with such a display qf 
to compel chief after 
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to fighting, to sub^ to the authority of Shah 
Sujab- As it 'was evadeht that the rule (jf that 
prinpe* would nwcr be completed while “the 
accursed infideis" garrisoned the country, and 
would be at once shattered if they withdrew, it 
was resolved that we should remain in Afghanistan; 
and, without increasing the army, to reduce the 
expenditure but make a new loan, as the expenses 
of the war had drained the treasury at Calcutta. 


« I • 

to the politics of Afghanistan, and ca]^:not. vriu> 
ruled so long as their franchise was not invstded^ 
The stipends now reduced bad been guawnte^ td ^ 
them when we took possession of the counCt)^ :^^ 
they had performed their part of the liontract with ^ 
exemplary fidelity. They had not allowfed a finger 
to be raised against bur posts or couriers,, or wi^ 
detachments, and convoys of every descripfion had 
passed through their terrific defiles—the strongest 



“The retrenchments,” says Marshman, ‘‘were to 
be made by reducing the stipends of the chiefs; 
and, by that fatality which seemed to attend every 
measme fconnected with this unfortunate expe¬ 
dition, Jthose who ought to have come last were 
taken up first The eastern Ghiljies were the first 
to. 'be, aunmoped to Cabul, when they were in- 
. the exigencies of the State rendered 

:die.;.^^on of their allowances indispensable. 

paid by us had been paid from time 
iimn|ji^Bl^ 1^. every ruler of AfghanLstan, and 
by the highlanders as a patrimonial 
. They were magnanimously indifferent 



mountain barriers in the world—without intejrup- 
tion. They received the announcement of the 
reduction in the beginning of October without any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to the envoy, 
and, returning to their fastnesses, plundered a 
caravan and blocked up the passes.”* 

Our communication with Hindostan^being thus 
rendered impracticable, it was resolved to take 
advantage of the intended march downward of Sir 
Robert Sale's brigade to repress the Ghiljie rising 
and re-open the passes. Accordingly, on the 9 th 
of October, 1841, the brigade, consisting <rf tfib 

• “ History of India." {.'/ 
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i^vage ,Wilkinson (who had served in Burmah with 


13th Light Infantry,. 800 strong, tuid : 
NatiVe Infantry, about the same strength,, iuadi^ j 
Colond Montcith, with two gups, mardied 
the, JUjoord Cabul Pass, with orders to' “ chastise 
thoserascalsj^d open the road to India"—orders 
in tenor somewhat like those issued by Cope and 
Hawley in other times. ThO* arms of the brigade 
were the old fiinJ muskets, which, from incessant 
u$e, hkd become very imperfect, and were apt to 
miss fire. Before moving, Sir Robert Sale re¬ 
minded tlie authorities that there were ux storo 
4,000 percussion muskets, perfectly new, and he 
begged that his regiment, at least, raiglit be armed 
with them, and the old firelocks left behind. But 
the general commanding would not listen to the 
^proposal. “What could the 13th want with new 
muskets, when it was well known that in marching 
out of Cabul they were but accomplishing the first 
stage of their journey to England 

Hence many a poor fellow of the 13th never saw 
England; and when the day of our final overthrow 
came, 800 new muskets fell into the possession of 
Ackbar Khan. 

The Khoord Cabul Pass consists of a narrow 
defile, overhung by lofty, rugged, and impending 
rocks, where the enemy clustered, thick and 
resolute, to dispute the way, and so completely 
sheltered by their position that, while remaining 
secure, tSey could, with their XowgjuzaUs (or ritlcs) 
levelled over the rocks, quietly shoot down all that 
came within range. The casualties were si.xty- 
. seven ere the pass was forced, and Sale had his 
left leg shattered at the ankle by a ball. The 35lh 
took up an advanced position, while, according to 
a previous arrangement, llie t3th fell back upon 
Boothauk, which is only four miles south-east of 
Cabul, to wait for reinforcements; while Montcith 
xmdeiwent a harassing night attack, wlien the 
Ghiljies, in greater strength than ever, maintained 
. a most obstinate conflict, inflicting a severe loss, 
which was further aggravated by the treachery of 
.the Shah’s Afghan cavalry, who, cold in his cause, 
failed to hold their ground, and enabled the enemy 
to carry off a number of our camels. But it was 
j <mly after Sir Robert Sale, hastening on from Boot¬ 
hauk to.support Monteith, pushed again through the 
pass^ and, without much serious opposition, reached 
Jagdu^uk, that the most stern struggle commenced. 

The enemy, posted as before, upon advantageous 
heigW^ maintained from them a destructive fire, 
whi^C^ itould not be returned with sufficient effect, 
to advance in the face of which was to court 
To neijtdalise it, parties were detached 
to takc^ .tbese hqlg^s in flank, and dislodge the foe 
by bayonet and bulletj while a third, under Captain 


W ijfh), dashed through the pass, m' which the 
enemy had erected works, but, luckily, forgot to 
defend them. The onward martii was now re¬ 
sumed, and Qundamuck reached, but not without 
a terrible loss of life and of much camp equipage. 
Among the killed was Captain Wyndham, of the 
35th, who perisried while performing an act of 
humanity. Seeing one of his sepoys wounded and 
unable to get on, he, though lame from a previous 
wound, dismounted, and lent him his horse. In 
the retreat he w’as thus unable to keep up with the 
soldiers, and fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
slew him.* 

On reaching Tizeen Sir Robert Sale had sent a 
detachment against the fort of the Ghiljie leader, 
the capture of which would have inflicted a severe 
blow on the insurrection; but the wily chiefs 
contrived to outwit our political agent, and he was 
lured into a treaty which conceded all they wished. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees 
paid down; but the revolt, instead of being 
crushed, was rendered greater by this disphy of 
weakness. Thus, while professing submission, they' 
sent emissaries to raise up the tribes in front of 
Sale, who was thus obliged to fight every inch of 
the way to Gundarauck, a walled village, where he 
found his rearward communication with the capital 
cut off, and the whole country in a blaze of re¬ 
bellion, if it can with justice be called so. 

At this time—and, indeed, during the .whole 
progress of our disastrous intervention with Afghan 
.iffairs—the greatest infatuation seemed to pervade 
the minds and counsels of our officials there. 
Still dreaming of tranquillity, with the smoke of 
battle lingering in the passes, Sir William Mac- 
naghten actually expressed a belief that the fierce 
attack on Sale’s brigade “ was the expiring effort of 
the rebels;” and in this delusion he did not stand 
alone. General William Keith-Elphinstone, C.B., 
and Sir Alexander Bumes were of the same 
opinion, “though there can now be little doubt 
that they were guided less by their judgments than 
blinded by their wishes.” 

Tiic former, wlxo now commanded the troops, 
was a gallant old Queen’s officer, a»Waterloo 
veteran, and Major-Genefal of 1830, but .brokeh- 
down in constitution, and, having’already resigned, 
was longing to turn his steps homeward’tO tfie in 
Scotland, and for the arrival of Crenferal 
as next senior officer, was to assume^ the 
while Sir W. Macnaghteh, who had ' 

Governor of Bombay, was irritated 
rence that obstructed hip Sir 

• “ Sale’s Brigade in ^ • 


CABUL. ' 
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Al^nder Bumes, Who was to succeed him as 
envoy and minister at Cabul, was anxious to enter 
on his double,dutie8; but fate ordained that tjjey 
were all three to find their graves in the land of 
the Afghan. 

Hence, influenced by personal views, they were 
but too apt to think hopefully of that tranquillity 
which alone could bring their wishes about; and 
“ when warning Was given of a gathering storm, 
they continued to see only a few passing clouds.” 

By the departure of Sale’s brigade, Cabul had 
lost a large portion of its most necessary garrison. 
In the same spirit of confidence, orders had been 
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given to General Nott to send a portion'W ^ 
Candahar troops to Hindostan,; and three: regi¬ 
ments of native infantry, with the Bengal Actfllery, 
had joyfully begun their march towards the Indus, 
when the alarming state of Cabul Rendered their 
instant recall necessary. The whole tide of tevctfu- 
tion had now, in bitter eaniest, set in: all the 
hardy clans of Afghanistan had risen, to expel br 
destroy the infidel invaders by whom they deemed 
their native soil was polluted, believing the while 
that Sujah-ul-Mulk, the puppet shah, was but as a 
wretched tool by which to secure, in the end, their 
own usurpation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

INSURRECTION AT CABUL.—MURDER OF SJR A. BURNES.—INCOMPETENCE OF THE OFFICIALS.— 

BLUNDER UPON BLUNDER AT THE CANTONMENTS. 


Cabul, after Candahar, the second capital of 
Afghanistan, is built of sun-dried bricks and wood, 
and few of the houses are more than two storeys 
high. “ Let the reader conceive a broken succes¬ 
sion of houses, composed of mud walls of different 
elevations, pierced here and there with wooden 
pipes to carry off the rain from the flat roofs which 
it would otherwise injure ; then let him imagine a 
few square low doors opening under the eaves of 
the first storey, projecting over a sort of trottoir, 
formed by the wearing away of the middle of the 
road, so angular that no wheel carriage could be 
driven along safely; now and then a larger door 
interposing the entrance to the residence of some 
great man, with a mulberry-tree occasionally peer¬ 
ing over the wall, and he will form a good idea of 

a Cabul street." ♦ 

* 

The city is about three miles in circuit The 
Balahissar, or citadel, is on its south-eastern side, 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and is girt by a 
lofty rampart and a broad moat of stagnant water. 
The principal street is a succession of bazaars, and, 
in presented an appearance of splendour; 
but all th^e edifices were destroyed in ‘.he troubles 
Wa ate about to narrate. Around it t.ie hills are 
rocky, and the plain before it is barren, 
manufactures, but it is the centre of 
a:‘gi^;>intemal traffic, and was the entrepdt of 
India, Afghanistan, and Turkestan. 
It 'i j^e of great antiquity, and in the 


eighth century was the residence of a Hindoo 
prince. 

The Indian Caucasus, with its summits covered 
by eternal snow, forms the background to the 
city, which, when seen from afar, has a very im¬ 
posing aspect; and when our troops first appeared 
before it, the gardens and orchards which surround 
it on every side were teeming with fruit. Clear 
and rapid, though shallow, the Cabul river passes 
in front of the city, where it is crossed by three 
bridges, and pursues its course eastward to join the 
Indus. Havelock considered the Balahissar as the 
key of Cabul, and adds, that “ the troops who hold 
it ought not to allow themselves to be dislodged 
but by a siege, and they must arm its population 
with their mortars and howitzers.” 

Lieutenant Durand, of the Engineers, * when 
directed to select a proper station for the quarter¬ 
ing of the troops, at once suggested the citadel, or 
upper portion of the Balahissar; but Shah Sujah 
declined to have the privacy of his palace destroyed 
by turning any portion of it into British barracks; 
so Durand was ordered to provide accommodation 
elsewhere, as the actual barracks in the citadel had 
been turned into a royal harem. Eventually, can¬ 
tonments were erected on the worst site that ^ifld 
be chosen: on a flat space, two miles and 4 half 
north of Cabul, and nearly equi-distant fiom die 
Balahissar at its eastern, and the Kuzzilbash qUMter 
at its western extremity. The cantonn^ts, or 
ranges of huts, formed a parallelogram, about 1,200 
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yards long by 600 yards broad. The K:6hH^' 
road bordered them on the w^t, as it ran tovt^s 
a, principal gate of the city; on the east lay a 
canal,'250 yards distant; and 300 yards further to 
the east ran the Cabul river. A shalloMr ditfch, an 
indifferent rimpart, and a round bastion at each of 
the four angles, formed the defences. North of 
these, apd merely enclosed by a wall, was the 
residency; and by a singular blunder the govern¬ 
ment offices, instead of being within the cantori- 
■ ments, were placed in a little isolated jmrt at 300 
yards* distance ; while, to make the position worse, 
a low range of heights, called the Secah Sung H ills, 
and thcfse. of Beymaroo, commanded the whole of 
tl!e buildings. 

In these cjinlonnients our troops passed tlie 
winter of 1840-1 ; and timugh tlie sepoys suflercd 
so much from cold that tlie hospital was lull, the 
British, by nature more robust, and accustomed 
to the climate of their native land, were rather 
healthy, and passed their lime pleasantly. Cricket, 
shooting, fishing, hunting, and horse-racing, afforded 
occupation for the most active. For the latter 
sport the shah gave a valuable sword to be run for, 
and it was won by Major Daly, of the 4th Light 
Dragoons. Nor were amateur theatricals forgotten; 
nor in winter, skating on the lake of Istalif, on the 
waters of which an ingenious Scotti.sh officer, 
named Sinclair, launched a boat of his own building, 
to the astonishment of the Afglians, who l.ad never 
seen such a thing before; and they were lieaid to 
say that they wished the Feringhocs had come 
among them as friends and not as enemies, adding, 
“ you are fine fellows one by one ; but, as a body, 
we hate you ! ” ♦ 

“Though a crisis had long been foreseen by 
those who, looking below the surface, saw the 
causes which were working to produce it, all the lead¬ 
ing authorities, civil and military, continued as it were 
spell-bound. General Elphinstone, looking fondly 
forward, saw himself proceeding quietly tinder escort 
for the British frontier; Sir 'William Macnaghten had 
ftearly' completed the packing prior to his depar- 
toe; ahd Sir Alexander Burnes felt so satisfied 
with the higher position on which he was .about to 
enter, that, on the evening of the ist November, he 
' did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his 
approstphing tisparture at a season of such jirofound 
tranquillity.** 

it'would appear, that some days previous a 
Mopnshee, named Mohun Lai, of whose fidelity 
th^'WEs, no doubt, ;.jnd whose intelligence was 
tmqu^ohable, had informed him that there was a 
geiieml' confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, and 
• ** Sale’s Brigade in Afghaiuslun." 


strfijQgly' warned him against the coming stonn.. 
Unwilling to believe in the existence of yfh&t he 
fetVjently wished would not happen, these notices 
served only to irritate him, and to such an extent, 
that he once haughtily expelled from his presence ' 
Oholam Mohammed Khan, a high Dooranee chief, 
who went to him by night to inform him of the 
coming mischief. 

At that very time some of the conspirators were 
assembled in a house of the city concerting their 
plans for insurrection, and at dawn on the 2nd of 
November, with shrill yells and fierce imprecations, 
'they and their followers surrounded the residence 
of Burnes, who instantly dispatched a messenger to 
the envoy at tlie cantonments for aid, while from 
the balcony of his house he harangued the armed 
mob, offering large sums for his own life and the 
lives of his brother, lieutenant Charles Burnes, and 
Lieutenant Bradford, who had just arrived to 
as liis military secretary. He had a slender^^^oy 
guard, whom he would not permit to use their 
arms, tliough firing had begun, and Bradford had 
fallen with a ball in his chest. 

More obnoxious to the Afghan chiefs than all the 
other British officers, the unfortunate Burnes found 
his efforts to allay the tumult utterly unavailing. He 
was eventually decoyed into his garden by a treache¬ 
rous Cashmerian, who look an oath uj>on the Koran 
that he would convey him and his brother to the' 
Kuzzilbash fort, wliich was a mile distant, and then 
held by Captain Irevor with a very small party. 
Disguised as a native, Sir Alexander descended to 
tlie door, and the moment he passed it, his traitorous 
guide exclaimed, “Tliis is Sekunder Burnes!” 
In an instant both brothers were literally hacked to 
pieces by Afghan knives; and the sepoys, after a 
fruitless resistance, were barbarously butchered, 
with every man, woman, and child in the place. 
The paymaster’s guard shared the same fate, and 
7,000 fell into the hands of the insurgent chiefs, 
who had so little expectation of success, that they 
had their horses saddled for flight on the ‘first 
appearance of the British troops; and they subse¬ 
quently acknowledged that the slightest exhibitiem 
of energy at tlie commencement would have put 
down the insurrection at once; but no effort 
made,* 

^Although the rabble at first were little mw tbaaft, 
300 strong, our superior officers—mote esped^y. 
old General Elphinstone—were so 
as to be incapable of proper action. ' To j&c 
of the sliah—coward though he 
of the uproar, he sent forth aga^t ffie ‘ 

of his Hindostanee regiments ajoA' 

■ * MafAman, fifcc,' •, > • ' • 
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the command of ah able ,;officer,' a Scotp-Man,, 

named Campbell. ■ 

The latter, in his impetuosity, instead of taking 
a route that would have led them to the house of 
Bumeswhh little obstruction, endeavoured to make 
his way straight thrpi^h the very heart of the city, 
where his troops became entangled in the crooked 
and narrow streets. A conflict ensued; 200 of his 
men fell, and the rest commenced a retreat so 
disorderly, that all must have perished, but for the 
timely arrival of Brigadier Shelton, who had 
brought into the Balahissar three companies of the 
54th Bengal Native Infantry, Shah Sujah’s 6th Regi¬ 
ment, and four guns, the whole force which he had 
ther! in a small camp beyond the Sceah Sung Hills. 
He extricated the Hindostanees of Campbell, but 
failed to save their two guns, as he had lost some 
time in parleying with the shah about an entrance 
to the palace. Shelton was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
H.M. 44th, and had lost an arm at the storming 
of St Sebastian. 

On the evening of tliis disastrous day, General 
Elphinstone—an amiable and, at one time, a most 
gallant officer, who was suffering from a long and 
painful illness, which affected his mind as well as 
his body—instead of adopting a vigorous plan for 
operations on the morrow, wrote to Sir W. Mac- 
naghten ; “ We must see what tlie morning brings, 
and think what can be done.” 

The morrow saw 3,000 armed Ghiljies rushing 
through the Khoord Cabul J’ass towards the con¬ 
vulsed capital, while other numerous bands began 
to hover on the hills that overlook it, and still our 
leaders remained in a state of fatuous indecision. 
On the bank of the river there was a tower, occu¬ 
pied by Captain Trevor, with a few men. As it was 
in the Kuzzilbash quarter it was deemed of im¬ 
portance to retain it, as a means for communica¬ 
tion with the inhabitants there, who were under¬ 
stood to be better affected towards tlie British than 
any other portion of the Afghan population. Ad¬ 
vantage ought to have been taken of its proximity 
to garrison it efficiently, and secure it against cap¬ 
ture; Elsewhere, on the right branch of the road, 
500 yards beyond it, stood a large fort, enclosing 
the magazines erected for th€f commissariat of Shah 
Sujah’s contingent. Though ill-selected, it was 
d^ensible if properly manned, and the im- 
p0rtiuic|e. of securing it was great, as at that time it 
CpHtawS a great store of grain. Yet, in the spirit 
nothing was done to prevent its 
the hands of the fast-gathering enemy, 
morning of the outbreak, assailed 
was evident that,, unless relieved, 
its i)s!^ ^^^j^ders would be compelled to succumb; 


yet General Elphinstone io^ed helplessly bp* 
Captain Lawrence,‘who offered to march, 
two companies to its succour, was not pennitt^ to 
do so. 

In addition to Brigadier Shelton’s futile attempt, 
to succour Burncs—futile through the of Shah 
Sujah, not of himself—the only active, step, taken 
was to increase the party in the commissariat foit, 
to eighty bayonets: a most pitiful reinforcement, 
when w'e remember tliat the subsistence of the 
troops depended upon the protection of the stores, 
that were there; and to add to its perils, no attempt 
was made to dismantle some adjacent forts that . 
commanded it, or to destroy the walls of an adja- ’ 
cent garden and orchaid, fiom which a musketry 
fire could be maintained against it. But the.' 
terrible penalty for all the shortcomings of those in 
authority was close at hand now. 

Within thirty hours of the outbreak, even Sir 
William Macnaghten began to despond, and dis- 
I)atched letters to Generals Nott and Sale, desiring, 
them to march at once to his relief; for now the 
fatal errors of failing to occupy the Balahissar, and 
erecting the cantonment on such low ground, were 
painfully apparent. The note sent to Candahar, 
consisting of a slip of fine paper enclosed in a quill, 
such as the natives place in their ears when the 
rings arc taken out, did not reach General Nott till 
the 14th November. It desired him to march 
upon Cabul, wih all the troops then under orders 
for Hindustan, together with Shah Sujah’s Horse 
Artillery and half of his ist Cavalry, There was 
nothing to preclude his compliance with this 
pcremi)tory order, though there were some obstacles , 
which he seems to liavc deemed insurmountable : 
such as the depth of tlie .snow—between Cabul and 
Ghuznee five feet, at least—and a belief that 
thereby the troops would arrive, after five weeks’ 
delay, in a state quite unfit for service. Moreover, 
there was the disordered state of the cotintiy, 
where the people spoke openly of attacking him; 
and, as an earnest of their evil will, Captain 
Woodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to 
Cabul, was assailed by an armed band after leaving 
Ghuznee, and barbarously slain, only six out of his 
escort of 130 men escaping the same fate. 

On the other hand, the order sent to Sir 
Robert Sale was equally futile, but the 37th Bengal 
Native Infantry, which had been lefl> to hold the 
western entrance of the Khoord Cabul Pass, came 
duly into camp, under Major Griffiths, ori,,^e 
morning of the 3rd, with all their bag®^^ iUid 
equipage in order, though they had been, pbl^ed , 
to fight every foot of the way.* No other ^ccour 
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reached otd* doomed ineo in Cabul; ipr, bdti^. 
receiving the order ^ Robert Sale 
the vill^e of Gundamuck, and was poshibgftb 
reach die dtyof Jelalabad: though, nol doubt, he 
would gladly, at the head of his gallknt light in- 
&ntiy, ha^ gone back to Cabul, where his wife, his 
daughter, and her husband, Lieutenant Sturt, were 
sharing the perils of the rest. But to have done so 
was impossible. His troops were worn out by 
unremitting attacks, both day and night, by con¬ 
tinual intrenching, and most arduous outpost duty. 

“ 1 beg to represent,” he also states, “ that the i 
whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed ; 
the wounded and sick have increased to upwards 
of 300; and that there is no longer a single depot 
on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
•UfRcient to bring on one da/s rations with it. I 
have at this time positive information that the 
whole country is in arms, and ready to opjwse us 
in the defiles between this city and Cabul, while 
my ammunition is insufficient for two such contests, 
as 1 should assuredly have to maintain for six days’ 
at least With my present means I could not force 
the Passes of Jugdulluk or Khoord Cabul j and 
even if the d^ris of my brigade did reach Cabul, 

I am given to understand that I should find the 
troops noW garrisoning it without the means of 


^^led .him to fall back. force was too feeble 
|o achieve - ftnyth^ and, ^ in addition to tiiis 
I blunder, not the sUghtest effort was nuule ip opai 
up a communication with the troops in the 
Balahissar, 

Meanwhile, Captain Trevor had been compelled 
lo abandon his fort, thanldul only that some 
friendly natives had, prior to that, secretly re¬ 
moved his wife and seven children to the canton¬ 
ments ; and Captain Mackenzie, an energetic 
Highlander, who commanded at the shah’s 'com¬ 
missariat, after keeping the enemy at bay for two 
whole days,' and sending importunate and futile 
messages for support, was compelled to quit his 
post, as the enemy had undermined it; and our 
officers and men looked over the cantonment walls, 
“burning with indignation, while a rabble of 
Afghans was employed, unchecked, like a swarm 
of ants, in carrying off the provisions on which their 
hope of sustaining life depended.’* The e®sjst^f 
this episode was very great upon the troops^WHd. 
thoroughly inspired them with alarm. “It no 
sooner became generally known,” says Lieutenant 
Vincent Eyre, “that the commissariat fort—upon 
which we were dependent for supplies—had been 
abandoned, than one universal feeling of indigna¬ 
tion perv.'ided the garrison; nor can I describe the 


subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard 
fpr the honour and the interest of our Government 
compels me to adhere to my plan already formed 
of putting this place (Jelalabad) into a state of 
defence, and holding it until the Cabul force falls 
back upon me, or succours arrive from Peshawur 
or India." 

The morning for which the general waited came, 
and saw, as we have said, the force of the insur- 
.gents greatly increased; for thousands, who had 
hitherto held aloof, now openly rose in arms, and 
thousands more, hearing of the plunder that might 
be obtained, came pouring from their mountain 
villages towards the British cantonments; and the 
kb^istan road, along which we might have passed 
wilit case on the 2nd of November, was now com¬ 
pletely beset by exulting and bloodthirsty hordes of 
horse atidHToot. 

s 

Soti^ismble was the indecision of Elphinstone, 
ibkt it not until three o’clock in the afternoon 
©f the 3rd, tiiat any attempt was made to penetrate 
from the caai^dnmehts into the city; and the whole 
force etnplpy^ for this purpose consisted of only 
one coiripariy ^f'her Majesty’s ill-fated 44th, two 

Nat^e Infantry, and two horse 
airilfisy guns, Swayne, 44th, an 

officer .Who bad served in the wars of America and 
Burn^ah, encountered an opposition which corn- 


impatience of the troops—but especially the native 
portion—to be led out for its re-capture: a feeling 
which was by no means diminished by their seeing 
the Afghans crossing and re-crossing the road 
between the commissariat fort and the Shah Bagh, 
laden with the provisions on which had depended 
our ability to make a protracted defence.”^ 

Other disasters succeeded this; and, by the 5th 
of November, the general, alarmed by the loss of 
the commissariat fort, actually began to talk of 
terms with the enemy, and in one of his letters to 
the envoy, wrote thus :—“ It behoves us to look 
to the consequences of failure. In this case I 
know not how we are to subsist, or, from want of 
provisions, to retreat. You should, therefore, con¬ 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we 
are driven to this extremity.” When such was the 
language adopted, after such gross mismahaige- 
ment, what could be expected but rum and death ? 
“ He has an army,” says a writer, justly, .*!;which, 
handled by such men as Sale or Nott, voald baye 
sufficed to clear the district of every 
who dared to show his face, and it. 

cooped up within cantonments, tiinidly:W^l^|i^phftg 
about difficulties, till he has broken of 

his men, taught them to dread an eneW^ 
they previously despised, and thus pn^uiii^ 

Military OpentUons in CaWL^ - 
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for every sp‘(!<:ies of humiliation. On tite 
day, writing as before to the envoy, he recurs 
the subject which was now evidently upperroost in. 
his mind, and, as if the resolution to treat had been 
aheudy taken, seems only anxious that the negocia- 
tioDs should not be protracted.” 

This timidity was the more inexcusable as, on 
that day (the 6th of November) the prospects of 
the army had improved. Captains Boyd an(i 
Johnson, the respective heads of the British and 
Shah*s commissariat, had exerted themselves to the 
utmost to compensate for the loss of the stores, by 
extensive purchases in the adjacent villages, so 
that die danger of starvation ceased to be 
invninent. ■ 

A, work, called Mohammed Shureefs Fort, 
which commanded the commissariat fort, and 
occupied a height on the opposite side of the 
Kohistan rbad, and which was crowded with 
the enemy, who plied their juzails and match¬ 
locks from its walls, after being the subject of 
much discussion, and the scene of more than one 
disgraceful repulse, was captured at last in a 
manner which showed that common energy, at 
hrst, might have suppressed the whole insurrection. 

As soon as Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered 
from some wounds whirb he hail received during 
an i^ir in the city, he asked leave to open on the 
fort with three nine-pounders and two twenty-four- 
^und howitzers. These effected a breach by 
twelve o’clock, and an assault was made witli sucli 
gallantry that the enemy, after a brief resistance, 
abandoned the place. Ensign W. G. Kahan, of 
H.M. 44th, while brandishing his sword on the 
summit of the breach, whioli he had been the first 
to mount, was shot through the heart, and eighteen 
of the stormers were killed.* A sepoy private, who 
distinguished himself, was promoted to the rank of 
sergeant, and before the enemy recovered from their 
consternation, they were charged twice: first by 
Anderson’s Horse, who rode straight up a ridge to 
tbe right of the fort, and secondly, by some of the 
5th Cavalry, who attacked them on the left. 

The effect of these movements was to hem the 
eneaiy in between the two corps, and force them to 
a gwieral encounter under circumstances so un- 
fa^ratoble tbat, if followed up, would ensure their 
total destruction. But Elphinstone failed to see 
this^ and foll*of gronndless fears, actually expressed 
dou|(te'about the ammunition, though there was 
enough ip store to last the army for a year ; and he 
urged^Uj^h the envoy, “we are in a dilemma,from 
which" fheri is^nd hope of Mcape by honourable or 
manly mdsms. righting.is of no use. Try diplo- 
' • 'niomtou. 


ihd do not stand u^n jpuncMos v fdr if it 
Ihife our case is desperate ” 

Sir William, who had often found money succeed, 
when other resources failed, hoped by means of it 
to conciliate, at least, some of the chiefe, or sow 
dissension among them, and break up their con¬ 
federation, and he was quite cognisant of the 
jealousies and suspicions that existed among them. 
The Kuzzilbashes, or Persian party, as Shiites, 
stood somewhat apart from the rest of the Afghans, 
who were rigid Soonees, and dreaded the tyranny 
to which they might be subjected if the British 
were expelled. Mohun Lai, the moonshee of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, when that unfortunate man was 
killed, had saved his life by taking shelter under 
the ample garment of a Kuzzilbash chief, named 
Mohammed Zemaun Khan. Another chief of still 
greater influence, Khan Shcrcen Khan, had after¬ 
wards taken him under his protection j and he 
was residing with him on the 7th November, when ' 
the envoy began his Machiavellian policy, and 
wrote, authorising him “to assure his friends, Khan 
Shcreen Khan and Mohammed Kumye, that if 
they performed the service, the payment would 
certainly be forthcoming—0,000 to the former, 
and £s,ooo to the latter.” 

The nature of the service required was to kill or 
seize certain of the rebels, and to arm all the 
Shceahs, to spread dissension, and 10,000 rupees 
were ort'ered for the head of each of the rebel 
chiefs. This would seem to have been promised 
by Lieutenant Conolly to Mohun Lai. Though 
nothing of moment came of all this, Conolly’s offer 
would seem, nevertheless, to have been acted on to 
a certain extent; as, within a month from that 
time, Abdoolah Khan and Meer Musjedee, two 
chiefs who had been specially marked out for 
assassination, were both dead, “ and under circum¬ 
stances so suspicious, that the blood-money was 
actually claimed by the wretches hired to assassinate 
them, and was only evaded by an abominable sqb- 
terfuge.” Abdoolah Khan was wounded mortally 
in battle, but by a ball from one of Mohun Lai’s 
juzailchees, who fired at him from behind a wall; 
tl]e other is said to have been suffocated in his 
sleep. “ One would fain keep the envoy free from 
all connection with these atrocious proceeding; 
and it has only been suggested that Conolly made ■ 
his inhuman offer at the suggestion of Sha}l . 
alone.” ' >''y 

While F>lphinstone was counselling 
and Macnaghten was .endeavouring to pii 
day of evil by an ample distribStioa of - 

as a fresh token of our weakness, only 
increase the arrogance of the insuigeht 



revolt spread so rapidly ovcr;the i^ole countiy as 
to leave our trooi» at their several Stations only the 
ground they actually occupied. The adherents of 
Dost Mohammed had ever been numerous in 
Kohistan; and there, a Ghoorka regiment, quartered 
at Charikur, a town in the Ghirbund valley, and 
the seat of the Hakim, or governor, of the province, 
was all but annihilated. Eldred Pottinger, the 
hero of Herat, who was then acting as political 
agent on the frontier of Turkestan, occupied the 
castle of Lughmannee, about two miles distant, and 
after a furious struggle, succeeded in uniting his 
detachment to the Ghoorkas under Captain Cod- 
rington,. By this time the fortified barrack of 
Charikur was surrounded by vast bodies of Kohis- 
tanees, who pressed to the attack with equal fury 
and determination. Pottinger opened on them 
with a field-piece, but was soon disabled by a 
musket-shot in the leg; and Codrington, while 
gallantly heading his (Jlioorkas, was carried in 
mortally wounded. The soldiers, now reduced to 
200 men, had emptied their last vessel of water, 
and were perishing with thirst. They resolved, 
therefore, to evacuate Charikur, and, as their am¬ 
munition was nearly expended, to force their way, 
in light marching order, at the point of the bayonet, 
to Cabul. This resolution, born of despair, had 
but a small prospect of success, and on the first 
day’s march all order was lost. 

Pottinger, and another officer named Houghton, 
suffering from wounds, and feeling that they could 
be of no service, put spurs to their horses, and after 
many perilous advcnlure.s, reached our cantonments 
at Cabul, while the retiring party, led by Ensign 
Rose and Dr. Grant, struggled on till it reached a 
place called Kardurrah, where it was overwhelmed 
and destroyed. Ensign Rose fought with heroic 
valour, 'and slew four of the enemy ere he fell, 
covered with wounds; but the fate of Dr. Grant 
was more piteous. Fighting his way off, he escaped, 
and arrived within three miles of Cabul, weary, 
faint, and worn; and in this condition was bar¬ 
barously murdered in cold blood by some wood- 
tutters. 

We have already referred to the age and in¬ 
firmities of. General Elphinstone. At this time he 
was Jiearly crippled by a rheumatic gout; and a 
viSry severe fall from his horse on the zncl of 
KoVeblber, the day of the outbreak, added 
to his ailments. So long as he had found 
{fj^^^^xapable of acting at all, he felt bound to 

till either General Nott, or 
,p& was appointed to relieve him of 
called in Brigadier Shelton to act 
in command, and to take the more 


and iron nerve; and when he 
cantonments-from the Balahissar, on.^the.;^ 
November, with Shah ^jah’s 
six-pound field-piece, he raised the drooping , 
of the troops; but it was soon apparent that his &h 
supportable temper neutralised zdl his great pnJita^V 
qualifications. At this time, he reports, ther^ ww® 
only three days’ provisions in the cantonmepts^ and 
he read anxiety in every face. ’ 

On the day after his arrival an offensive move¬ 
ment was resolved on. It was directed against a 
work named the Rickabashee’s fort, which stood 
nearly midway between the Cabul river and the 
mission residence north of the cantonments, and so 
near the latter, that our men in the bastions were 
shot down by the fire of juzails from its walls. 
Against it 2,000 men were detailed; and Shelton 
was in the act of forming the column, when he 
heard Elphinstone say feebly to his aide-de-camp, 
“ 1 think we had better give up the idea.” “Then 
why not countermand at once?” asked the aide- 
de-camp ; so the counter order was actually given. 
By Macnaghten’s advice the attack was again 
ordered; but two hours had been lost; the spirit 
of the soldiers was damped by this indecision and 
forebodings of failure, while the enemy had been 
adding to their means of resistance. 

Elphinstone set oht with 1,000 infantiy, com¬ 
posed of the 44th Regiment and two native bat¬ 
talions, some of Anderson’s corps, and one gun. 
The gate was to be blown open; but, unfortunately, 
the explosion only opened a wicket, which the 
slormers found a difficulty in passing through 
under a hot musketry fire. A few, however, forced 
their way in with the bayonet, and struck terror 
into the enemy, who strove to escape on .the Otiier 
side; but at that very moment the cry of “ Cavalry .tV 
together with a sudden charge by some Afghan 
liorse, struck equal terror into those without the 
wicket, and both queen’s troops and sepoys, turning 
their backs, fled. 

Disdaining flight, Shelton succeed^ more than 
once in rallying them, and succeeded in saving the 
few brave fellows who had already entered the fort, 
and been exposed there to a fearful conflict They 
slnit the rear-gate, out of which the enemy had fled, 
drew a chain across it, and further^secured it by 
a bayonet. Two of ^their number, laeut^g^ts 
Cadell and Hawtrey, returned to bring assist^ce ; 
but ere Shelton had the fugitives ralli^''tiie 
Afghans returned, forced away the chaitL and 
bayonet, and attacked the few who were ^-the^rt 
There Colonel Mackerral fell, mortally founded; 
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heavy and active dutiw of the $eld. 
officer of great energy, disting^ed 
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and Lieutenant Bird, of the 37th Bengal Nativje 
Infantry, wth two sepoys, took shelter in 
and bar^ the door of it, kept up a fire through 
some air-holes. Against this frail post the enetny 
dashed with all*their fijjyj but the three men | 
defended their lives most resolutely: they shot i 
down thirty* of their assailants. When succour 
came at last, and the fort was taken, one of 
the faithful sepoys had fallen ; but Bird and tlie 
other, were found unharmed, with only five car-; 
tridges left, and a pile of Afghan dead lieapcd up 
before the stable door.* 

In this affair we had 200 men killed or wounded. 
Captain M‘Crea, of the 44th, was cut down in the ! 
first attack upon the gateway, and Captain West¬ 
meath was shot outside. The effect of our success 

I 

was such that the enemy abandoned the adjacent | 
forts; and in one of these some grain was found, j 
and during the day fatigue parties removed much of 
it to a safer place. By the commissary a guard was 
applied for, to protect the rest during the night; 
but, with the infatuation which characterised every- 
jthing connected with the command of this unfor¬ 
tunate army, his request was refused, and before 
dawn it was all carried off by the enemy. 

On the 13th of November the latter appeared 
in unusual force on the Beyiuaroo Hills, which lay 
westward of the cantonments and the Kohistan 
road, across which they fired, with two guns, into 
^hc former. Urged by Macnaghten, the general 
was induced to send out a strong force in three 
columns, with two guns, to dislodge them; but on 
this occasion all the troops, European and native, 
displayed such a lack of common courage as to 
excite the astonishment of their officers. Of the 
lat{er the men did not doubt the bravery; but 
they had lost all confidence in their commander-in- 
chief, and were loth to throw away their lives in 
futile enterprises. One of the enemy’s guns was 
captured, however, but the other was protected by 
a heavy fire from the Afghan matchlocks; and 
neither by words nor example could the officers of 
the 44th get their men to advance against it, 
though it lay abandoned in a ravine. As if to 
shame them, Lieutenant Eyre, attended by one 
hdi^ artillerjl gunner, went forward to the gun, 
spiked it, and returned untouched. 

The bad' example set by the 44th—a regiment 
which had distinguished itself in Egypt, in Spain, 
and ^ Waterloo—infected the whole native troops; 
but the-attack on the heights had a salutary effect 
on the Afghans, who for neajly a week offered us no 
molestation; and £4>hin&t0ffe, well content to be let 
olone^ ieft the enemy to adopt tl\eir own course. 

• Thornton. 


'i^n the 22nd of November a contest ensued at 
the village of Beymaroo, which lies northward , of 
the heights of that name. Though it afforded the 
troops supplies, it was left utterly unprotected; , 
hence, to cut off our resources, the Afghans took 
quiet possession of it. On this, General Elpfiin- 
stone ordered an attack to be made upon it, before 
daybreak on the 23rd, by a strong force of horse 
and foot, under Brigadier Shelton and Major 
Swayne, of the 44th, with a single gun. A standing 
order had been issued by the Marquis of Hastings, 
when Governor-General, to the effect, “ that under 
no circumstances, unless where a second could not 
be obtained, were less than two guns to be taken 
into the field;” and the events of this day showed 
the propriety of his rule. 

By two o’clock a.m., Shelton had the gun in 
position upon a knoll, from whence it opened with 
grape upon an enclosure of the village which 
seemed full of the enemy; and he contented him¬ 
self with this distant firing instqfid of dashing on 
with the bayonet, and taking them by surprise. 
Meanwhile, the Afghans had begun to ply their 
juzails (long matchlocks, which are fired over a 
forked rest, and carry further than the muskets of 
those days), and the sound brought thousands of 
the insurgents from the city across the hills to take 
part in the conflict. When day broke the opposing 
])arties saw each other’s position distinctly—the 
British in possession of one lull, and the enemy 
holding another, with a ravine between them. 
T’he juzail fire having become destmetive, the 
brigadier left five companies on a flank of the hill 
overhanging the village, and hurrying across the , 
ravine with the remainder, took post with the gun 
on the brow of the enemy's hill. There he formed 
his infantry in two hollow squares, with the cavalry 
in their rear. This singular formation was not 
productive of mischief so long as the solitary gun, 
which was ably worked by Sergeant Mulhall, told 
with effect on the crowded Afghans; but when, 
from incessant firing, it became hot and unser¬ 
viceable, the folly of not having another soon 
became apparent. 

The long range of the Afghan juzails enabled 
them to pour in a murderous fire, which riie Brirish . 
were unable to return; and most disastrous.ws. 
the result. Why these useless square®, covered fey ‘ 
cavalry, were kept in such a positiQtij 
advancing nor retreating, has never heen '^xphas^ 
but the spirit of the troops was sq 
broken that they were incapable of, 
terror which began to seize thermv 
fanatical Ghazees, the Afghans, whose 
had been concealed by a ridge, now rushed^ 
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from belund.it, aad in an instant .^ was 
in our ranks. Tbe squares brqke^ ' ^en onieted to 
charge, the cavalry, like the infantry, wheeled about 
and leaving the giin in the hands of the enem/. 

AU'seezUed lost, when Shelton had the presence 
of mind to order a halt to be sounded. Mechani- 
cally, by mere force of habit, the men obeyed, 
re-form^, and advanced upon the enemy. It was 
now the turn of the Ghazees to fly, the gun was 
re-taken, and the tide of the conflict flowed to 
and fro over the hill; but the village remained 
uncaptured; and when it was suggested that the 
troops should return to the cantonments while they 
could do* so with honour—“ Oh, no,” replied 
Shelton, ‘*we shall keep the hill a little longer.” 
And his ground he certainly kept, losing many 


valuable Hv^ till anpdier rusV df fifing 
caused another , panic, and the^ troops 
again. They fled in such confbsion, pursuefcs imd 
pursued all mingled, that had the AfehUns 
how to use their advantage, even the cantdnn^tiB 
must have fallen into their hands. 

It is said that the brigadier hnd the fol^ fo 
inquire that evening of Lady Sale if she : ^ 
approve of all the troops had done / and wteillt 
told that “this brave woman, accustoitied to 
witness the heroic deeds of her illustrious husband, 
and the military genius which distinguished/him, 
answered with indignant censure, pointing but the- 
absurdities, in a military point of view, of the way 
in which the undertaking had been conducted 
had failed.” •' 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MOHAMMED SHUREEF'S FORT RE-CAPTURED.—EVACUATION ClF THE BALAHISSAR.—^TREATY WITH 

THE AFGHANS.—MURDER OF THE ENVOY, ETC. 


Harassed by being kept perpetually on the alert 
day and night, pining with cold, hunger, hopeless¬ 
ness, and exhausted by incessant fatigue, the spirit 
of our troops was broken, and, without shame, they 
fled from foes whom they despised. What was to 
be done now? A retreat to the Balahissar was 
still open, and the shah was in such alarm that lie 
would now gladly have seen the red-coats guarding 
its walls. But another resource was deemed pre¬ 
ferable—^to treat for terms with the insurgents; 
and the envoy, having ascertained that they were 
willing to do so, dispatched a message to the 
Afghan chiefs, requesting tliem to appoint deputies 
, to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. 

On the 25th of November the meeting was held, 
at an intermediate spot, Sultan Mohammed Khan 
and Meerza Ahmed Ali representing the Afghans, 
and Captains Lawrence and Trevor the British, 
former, though representing chiefs, some of 
,' -■a^hom^had betrayed Dost Mohammed, and were 
."inpw xeady to betray Shah Sujah, assumed a tone 
that after two hours’ discussion no 
had been made. 

to see Sir W. Macnaghten, 
interview widi him in one of the gate- 
During that conference 
his head; but his hour was 
It was unavailing. The Afghan- 


chiefs demanded that the British should surrender 
as prisoners of war, delivering up their arms, 
ammunition, and treasure. These terms were, of 
course, rejected, and the Afghan chiefs departed, 
muttering dark menaces. Some days passed now 
without active measures being taken; but th& 
delay, while it improved the position of the enemy, 
was most ruinous to our army. 

Their stores were consumed faster than they 
could be replaced, and it became obvious’ that, at 
last, they would be starved into accepting-^My 
terms. Daily the soldiers became more de¬ 
moralised, and, on more than one occasion, 
exhibited the most despicable cowardice; and 
hence, on the 6th of December, Mohammed 
Shureefs fott, which it had cost us so much 
trouble to gain, was rc-captured. 

The Afghans tried to blow up the gate with 
powder, but not understanding process, the 
explosion only did harm to themselves. They 
then tried a mine, but Lieutenant Sturt—Sale’s 
heroic son-in-law—entered it in night and 
destroyed it; then the cowardice of the ^^ 4 ^ or 
East Essex Regiment, betrayed the fiwt, ' The 
garrison consisted of one company of. th^’feotps, 
and one of the 37th Bengal Native Intotty« On 
seeing some Afghans, who had moun$led ,to a 
window, using their crooked sticks as laodci^ they 
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fled like sheep t6 the gates;Not a 

4^ was touched when they thus ^ ' 

Lieutenant Alured Gray, while getting to-food in the commissariat for die iSghtmg 


dressed., **They all ran as fast as they Vc 
The 44th 'say that the 37th ran firsts and 4a 


men, and then the envoy opened a negociatioh 
with the enemy. The conference took pl^ 


were too weak they went^too."* But Lieutenant the bank of the Cahul river, about a mile from die 
Hawtrey, the officer in command, said, “There cantonments. It was attended by Ackbar Khan, 
was not a pm to choose—^all were cowards alike.” the most able of the sons of Dost Mohammed, a 
A ci^pany of the 44th, which held the bazaar, young soldier of great energy and great ferocity, 
endeivouted to run away like their comrades in with a fiery and ungovernable temper, who had 
the feri^ but their officers, by desperate exertions, arrived in Cabul and assumed the leadership of the 
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WELL IN THE HYRCANIAN DESERT 


prevented them, and a guard of sepoys had to 
be placed at the entrance to prevent the Europeans 
from deserting ! At last discipline began to fail in 
omtonments as well as in the field; and there 
luckless 44th set the evil example. 

•Ln the no^^ terrible dilemma, the envoy showed 
move -Spkit tlian the general. The latter thought 
of nothing but negociating, while the former urged 
that the sidt i^. wounded should be sent to the 
Baifthi^r under Cloud of night, and that the whole 
of fight their way thither, after 

de8tit^ig;lia mrd^ce end stores that could not 
be removed. ' Rut the fe^b general could see no 
relief, beyond getting tiut of the cantonments or 
■' '* ' • Lady^Saift's “Joumai.” 


national confederacy, the principal chiefs of whidt 
attended him. With the envoy were Captains 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie. The formw 
read the draft of a treaty which he had previously ,* 
prepared, and which stipulated that the troops 
at Cabul would march to Peshawur, and thaacft Ipi; 
India, without delay, the chiefs engaging to .kdsliI" 
them unmolested, and to furnish “aU ''^QSS$]i 
assistance in arms and provisions j’* 

Sujah should have the option of 
Afghanistan, on- a maintenance d 
three lacs of rupees per annum, or 
ing the troops, and that 


would be made for the return pf^Dtpit^S 
and other noble Afghans now 1 
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fronii r ;= “EBVit^rtl«id WB^mneil i 

— --- ... 'e.'’TOUld-|dimg«rs-jenrfer«*elp»ed'fl(^^^ 

beWdc^^tStm io supper the i were none to share—-the UyW ^ 

as their march itota the cantonments , imght ,l>e i h*.s decision-^he. honour of his: 
comtn^’cedon the foilowing^y. The;Other ^efs | with a perfidious enemy at his,b^k, he’;^^y™"" 
checked his impetuosity, and the reading continued | to negociate by the imbecility of his.CpDp^i^j^ 
to end of this document, the most disgraceful 1 The Afghans were crafty, ferocious,: 
in the brilliant annals of British India. : and vindictive, and we could have'’noljraailtii^ 



MAI* OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Indts extenuation, the envoy placed on record i that, after agreeing to the conditions, they would 
**ye had been fighting forty days against i fulfil them. On the third day our troops were to 
^iupienbr numbers, under the most disadvantageous evacuate the cantonments, and this done, without 

■ deplorable loss of life, and in hostages, they would be entirely at the mercy of 

lave perished of hunger. The the enemy, who had the option of destroying them 
5 the best obtainable, and the by starvation or the sword ; and it never was, their 
oo human beings would little intention to permit the escape of the Europearoi 
counhy, while the Government Our troops in the BalaJiissar, 600 strong,-AWere 
Imost compelled to avenge our to evacuate it on the 13th of December, and pro* 
:ost^ Sir J. W. Kaye more ceed to the cantonments; and, as it was mpst ne-, 
his position thuscessary that their store of grain, amountii^ to 1,600 
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mamids, '9ho^ BOf b« Idjt 1>dund, an immediate pa3rment 

m^e for but 1^!, :^ti^ iabd, md an annual stipend orfour k^s;.,; 


so time that night fell bdbre th^weie 
to mst^'' AOkbar Khan, who had uadataken;to- 
guide and protect them, had his men under arms 
apparently for that purpose. As soon as the head 

the column began to emerge iiom the gate, some 
of made a rash at it to force an entrance. 
On this oar troops closed it, and, lining the walls, 
opened a destructive and indiscriminate fire on 
friends and foes alike. 

On this, Ackbar Khan declared that he could 
not guarantee the safety of our troops if they 
persisted in marching in the dark, as the Seeah 
Sung hills, along which they must pass, were 
crowded with Ghiljies, whom no power could re¬ 
strain. The result was, that our troojjs, most of 
ifhom«were sepoys, were compelled to remain out- 
^de the walls, without either food or shelter, ex¬ 
posed to the severity of such a winter night as they 
had never experienced before. Indiscriminate 
slati^hter might have befallen them had Ackbar 
proved treacherous; but he kept his faith then, 
and, though much exhausted, they reached the 
cantonments next morning. 

The adjacent forts were now resigned to the 
eneidyi and Ackbar Khan received letters to the 
comnumdants at Candahar and other military sta¬ 
tions, ordering them to retire. The chiefs were 
now allowed to enter our magazines, and assist 
themselves to whatever stores they fancied, while 
officers and soldiers looked indignantly on; but 
the supplies furnished scarcely sufficed to appease 
htu:i^r,':<and Ackbar Khan and his compatriots, 
while withholding the necessary carriage and pro- 


ah hour that was alike one of evil for his reputations 
and safety^ the envoy agreed , to these- terms ^n^ 
writing, and promised to attend a meeting whipli 
was appointed to be held next day. , ■ 

The game which Sir William Macnaghten was. 
playing, in seeking to set one portion of the tribes 
against the other, wlule apparently leaguing with 
i both, scarcely deserved to succeed; and while he 
smiled at his own dexterity in keeping it secret, the 
chiefs knew it all, and believed themselves well 
entitled to checkmate him. 

Though the envoy had frequently been warned 
of the danger of intriguing with one so artful as 
Ackbar Khan, he had apparently made up his 
mind to risk all now, rather than endure suspense. 
Accordingly, after breakfast on the 23rd, he sent 
for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, to 
accompany him to a conference with Ackbar. The 
greater prudence or keener perception of Mackenzie* 
led him to be suspicious, and he stigmatised the 
conference as “a trap.” “Trust to me for that;” 
replied the envoy confidently. As yet, General 
Elphinstone had been kept in the dark as to the new 
! plans and proposals; and when told of them, he 
was far from satisfied, and asked “what part the 
other Bamkzye chiefs had taken in the negociation.”' 
“ They are not in the plot,” replied the envoy. 
“Do you not then apprehend treachery?" asked 
the general. “ None whatever,” replied Mac¬ 
naghten ; “ and I am certain the plan will succeed. 
What I wish you to do is, to have two regiments- 
and two guns quickly ready, and, without making 
any show, be prepared to move towards the fort of 


visions for the march, raised their demands, and j Mohammed Khan.” Elphinstone still doubted and 


remonstrated, until Macnaghten almost rudely cut 
him short by saying, “ Leave it all to me—I under¬ 
stand these things better than you do.” 

Accompanied by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mac¬ 
kenzie, with a small escort, the envoy, about noon 
on the 23rd, repaired to the place of meeting,, 
about 600 yards eastward of the cantonments, m 
where a bridge crossed the Cabul river. 



insisted not only on the surrender of stores and 
ammunition of every description, but on the de¬ 
livery of all the married families as hostages. 

Under these desperate circumstances, Mac- 
nkghten directed Mohun Lai to open negociations 
Witii other tribes, and inform them if any portion of 
the Afghans declared to the shah that they wished 
lum to renuun, he would break with the faithless 
Baidkzyes, the tribe of Ackbar, to whom he had j situated on a green slope among spme 
shown his friendship by making him a present of | was indicated by a number of horse-cloths, 
his' carriage and horses. It was at this most, had been spread on the grass for tirp. 
critical juitttUre that Sir William received a most 1 While proceeding, the envoy remembcfted^l^^^-^ 
unexpected message from Ackbar, with a new pro- ■ beautiful and valuable Arab horse, which^Jfe^^ 
posed tipU the . British forces should remain till tended to present to Ackbar Khan, 
spring;?that ip'conjunction with his troops they had been left behind. He " ' 

shonld attau^ tirii foit^and seize the person of Mackenzie to return for it, and ineanwi|^^ 
Ametat-Oolah-Kban, the projector of the insurrec- ■ the other two officers, was occupy^l^ 
tiem; tbaa Shah Sujah flj:i< 5 uld retain the throne; 
and that Adcbar be appointed vizier, receiving 


on the subject, and unable, it unmldj 
press some foreboding of the fate tw 






.141.3 ;SlHffi;ENVOY ASS^INATED.- tfu 


— ;W', ■ \^l '':•••• ‘ f f ’T"/''' '' ' ^ ^—' , I I I • II ^ I II vpij, Aj^ji,. *• 'V, T'’’', ' 

him -reJati^ '^t previously 

we'are'leidfhg'^^^^^^ ' *;f'''',' -‘'v British and .the 9(^hans,«odI<^ ft 

Aiibar Khan was most profiire m his'il&a^^ for fonner to choose their own course.' 


thfc prttent of the Arab horse, and also for a vgiy representative of a government/* ft 

handsbme pair of pistols, which he had also coveted “an ambassador whose very office hedjged';}]^. 


at a previous meeting. Sir William reclined on round with a sacredness which all ziatioof 
the slope, and Trevor and Mackenzie seated them- solutely barbarous recognise and revere, l^d 
aelves close to him ; but Lawrence, who was full decoyed into an ambush and treadferouslyJi^Ul^ 
of undefined suspicion, remained standing, till, on dered. With a people capable of doing such! a> 
being importuned, he knelt on one knee, but ready deed, and boasting of it after it was done, engage^ 
to start at a moment’s notice; and meanwhile, the ments, however solemnly made, were useless; anij.’' 
two battalions in the cantonment were getting under all, therefore, that now remained for the Brjti^, 
arms. “Are you ready to carry out the proposals was to avenge their wrongs; or at all events, if' 
of the past evening ? " said Ackbar Khan ab- j that was beyond their power, to become once more- 
ruptly. “ Why not ? ” replied Sir William; but their own protectors, and trust to nothing but 
Lawrence now called attention to the Afghans who Providence and their own stout hearts and swordsf". 
were crowding about them, and said that “ if the j But in those wretched cantonments, the spirit of 
conference was to be a secret one, intruders should honour, and even of indignation—save with a few-r^ 


be removed.” 

Then some of the chiefs made a pretence of 


seemed dead. No call was made upon the army, 
and no effort of valour or devotion was made to 


clearing the circle with their riding-whips. “ Their rescue the living or to avenge the slain. Nothing of 
presence can do no harm,” exclaimed Ackbar chivalry, bravery, wisdom, or nobility was essayed, 
Khan, “ as they are all in the secret” What the and the blundering generals listened to the new tale 
latter was did not remain long a doubt. The of horror, and simply wondered over it. Macn^h- 
envoy and his companions were seized suddenly ten was the only civilian in Cabul,»yct there was no 
behind, and, incapable of resistance, were roughly truer-hearted soldier there. He had served several 
dragged away, and placed each behind an Afghan ■ years in the Madras army, and little doubt has 
trooper, who galloped with his prey towards the, been expressed that if he could have assumed the 
great square fort of Mohammed Khan. Trevor ^ command of the forces, they would have escaped 
fell’ from his seat on the way, and was instantly cut | the dreadful doom that befell them.* 
to pieces by the Ghazees, while Lawrence and I At first it was not believed in the cantonments 
Mackenzie were flung into the fort. In the mean- j that the envoy had been murdered, and instead of 
time, Sir William had been grasped by the ruffian,; taking means to dispel all doubt on the subject, to 
Ackbar Khan, and together they struggled dcs- each regiment a message was sent to calm alarm, 
perately on the ground. Whether he merely meant intimating that the conference had been interrupted 
to drag him away like the others is now un- j by Ghazees, and that the envoy and the officem 
known; but in the fury of resistance Ackbar’s rage who accompanied him had gone into the dty, 
became roused, and he shot Macnaghten dead with whence their immediate return might be expected, 
one of the pistols so recently presented to him. On the following day a letter came from Captain 
, Horror and wonder were seen in the face of the Lawrence, ending all doubts on the subject, and 
doomed man as he received his death-shot; and the containing overtures from the murderers for a re- 
only Vords he was heard to utter were, l>arae \ newal of negociations; but instead of being met 
KMa!** (for God’s sake!) The body was then I with scorn and repugnance, the propositions were 
hatjked to pieces by armed fanatics. The hands embraced with eagerness. They differed but little 
hewn off, carried about, and then flung into ' from the treaty framed by the envoy; and when the 
window of the room where the two surviving^ chiefs found the generals so very facile, they sent 
were imprisoned. The head was taken' back the draft with four new articles appended 
city, and triumphantly shown to Captain ' thereto, i. All treasme in the military chest to be 
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I", who was a prisoner there. As soon as' given up. 2. All the cannon, except six pieces, 
fcers were seized, their escort, instead of! 3. .A .11 spare arms in store to be 1 ^*^ behind, 4, 
rescue them, fled—all save one | General Sale {then commanding at JeIalabad),;Wffi 
instantly cut to pieces. his wife and daughter, and the other gentlem^ of 

was severely blamed for trusting to rank who were married and had fiunili«, td remain 
other course remained open to as guests or hostages at Cabul, until the .amval of 
m tifeder, however, completely changed * Marshnum, voL iU. 
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Do^t M^llamtoed Klun, and otha:'^ protecdon. The. ,aitny\a?hoiiated 
Hi n d o sta iiv .7 /;-'\^/^^!^^!^:ie^fca'neadjf^5oofightmgm 

Theyfc ^u nril iat ing arddes 'were subnditi^ The fonner may be enumOTted as. 

exde^ ^ ILast, sod it is supposed that it: nisi not follows :—Onc%oop of Horse Artillery, 90 ih^ ; 
corniced with, merely because it could not be H.M. 44th Foot, 600; total Europeans, 690, The": 
edfoi^ed^,. * 5th Cavalry, 260 sabres; 5th Shah^s Irregi^ais. 

„ O9 the ^th of January,- 1842, the humiliated (Anderson’s Horse), 500; Skinner’s Horse (one 
troopt after waiting in vain for the safe- rissala), 70; Body-Guard, 70 = 900 Horse. * 5th' 
guard proinised by the faithless Afghan chiefs, got Native Infantry, 700; 37th Native Infantry, 600; 
under amis to commence that which may justly be 54th Native Infantry, 650; 6th Shah’s Infantry, 
tpgued, the death-march of the whole force. Tlie 600; sappers and miners, 20 ; Shah’s ditto, 240; 
plains were deep with snow; in the passes it lay half the mountain train, 30 = 2,840 ; total, 4,430; 
deeper still, and the magnificent yet terrible with six horse artillery and tliree mountain guns.* 
moimtain ranges presented to their eyes vast j)ilcs Of all that force but one man—and he then 
of dazzUng white, upheaved against a cold blue sky, covered with wounds—was fated to reach Jelalabad,. 
whfte the frosty atmosphere was so keen that no ; the bourne for which they were now departing. 


CHAPTER XX. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY IN THE KHYBER PASSES. 

pRfiCiSEDY at nine in the morning the advance- dead among the snow before the generals could 
guard left the cantonments; the throng continued order a halt, on the right bank of the Cabul river, 
td pour out, not by the gates, but through a large near Bcgrammee, about two hours after night, and 
(^>efling made over-night in the rampart; but there many more perished. 

evening had darkened on tlie snow-clad wa^-^es ere When the cold grim dawn of the 7th stole in, a 
the r^guard had passed forth. 'I’hc Newab fearful scene presented itself. Hundreds of Hindoo 
Zemaun Khan, whom the Afghans had set up as women and children lay dying among the snow; 
then kinig, wrote to Pottinger, warning him of the while soldiers and camp-followers, and the baggage 
peril of depaiting without tlie i)romised safeguard; animals—horses, camels, and Cabul ponies—were 
but it was too late now, so the fatal march went all huddled together in hopeless confusion. One 
forward. It was six o’clock ere the rear-guard was of the shah’s regiments deserted in the night to the- 
OH the way, and after a fierce conflict with Ghazees enemy, small parties of whom hovered on the flanks, 
and other plunderers, pushed on after the main These were supposed at first to be the escort 
body.' The Afghans had, early in the day, com- j promised by the chiefs who had obtained bills for 
m^ced firing on the former, and in this manner fourteen lacs of rupees ; but a furious attack on the 
murdered Lieutenant Hardyman and fifty troopers rearguard soon dispelled this illusion, 
of‘ the 5th Cavalry; and it is said, that as soon as The force detailed for this duty consisted of fte*, 
the British cleared the cantonments, the incapacity 44tb Regiment, the mountain-guns, and a squadron 
of ftic commanders became more than ever con- 1 of irregular cavalry; but in one sudden and unckr ^ 
^rfenous. I pected onset the guns were captured, and 

^ey commanded ceased to be an army, gunners nearly destroyed. The 44th were 
and^&C£:whole l^came a disorganised mass of fugi¬ 
tives, whose confusion increased as night deepened 
upon ftiC:. weaijr and terrible way they had to 
pur^e. ; Rearwiid the darkness was somewhat dis¬ 
pelled by ^the glare,^nl the spacious cantonments 
and rei^ency, whence sheejs of ruddy flame shot 
skyward, the wdiole places,fc^iving been set on fire. 

Many of the sepoys and camp-followers dropped 


to retake them, but being now without shame^ t ■ 

, or refused to advance: but a lieiltenaift'4m^%' 
ii'hite, with a few gholandazees, 
face of the enemy.t -■ ■ 

, The snow now became so 
were unable to drag the artillery, 


• Lieutenant V. Eyrfe. , ' 
t Lady Sale’s “Jounui'*/ 

‘; ! J'l ,4, 


164a.] 

« 


:;W€re» 
iliad bi 


■/■i?S^^#:;;TH»;.9A30ySAGE IN,,THE PASSES. ns 


bancp;pf «wapft^-:j^S'inaich greater j there were iieiia«:ie«l^; 

VtnevA 'VtAAm AvnWrMWAel A«<L<t . &1. ^_A ' . .* r . m! .* ^s.- lif. ‘^. VV)*'''It'y'.'i'^'' 


•whi<* the ps^ses might have been traversed before and the ^oans ^ crici' of thb * 

' -thc cncmyconldeffectuallyblockihem up; but that destimte were heard during die whole 
Wai impossible now, Zemaun Khan having pro- Before sunrise on the 9th the inan^Wb^i^«l; 
jnised to disperse the fanatic and marauding bands and three-fourths of the troops, without, ww5ffli|?iSr 
that hovered on the flanks, and to send supplies of orders, or for their officers, pushed on wijtSV ^^ 
food and fuel to Boothauk, General Elphinstone camp-followers. The remainder Ikad 
was induced to halt there, though it had been his about a mile when another of these fatal bal6%tlfi 
intention to continue the march all night, had not made at the instigation of the artful AckW/ildi 
the sudden appearance of Ackbar Khan on the one of his usual • assurances of protectiori'^j^d 
. scene induced him to abandon it. supplies. The Afghans had never lost ^bt ':<d 

Goming on at the head of 600 horse, this un- their demand to get the married officers and 
scrupulous personage announced that he was families into their power, and the terrible proteid- 
to act as a safeguard; but, at the same time, to ings of the previous day afforded Ackbar a plausible 
demand hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad; pretext for renewing the obnoxious proposal and^tb 
.and till these were given—and Sale had actually Elphinstone for granting it, amid the grumbling- 
quitted the city—he was instructed to detain the almost uproar—of his perishing troops, who were 
retreating force, but to furnish it with supplies, constrained to remain idle another whole day in 
From the tenor of these announcements, it be- the snow. 

came apparent that the extermination of the whole Ackbar offered to take all the ladies and children 


army was the real object in view. 


to Peshawoir. Since leaving Cabul they had almost 


Another night of bivouacking in the snow amid been without food; they were poorly clad, and 
the intense cold of the mountains might have were without shelter from the ever-falling snow, 
achieved this, but the best chance of escape was Major Pottinger—already AckbaPs prisoner—felt 
•to push on at all hazards; yet instead of doing this that it would be impossible for them to survive 
the general halted, and, as usual, endeavoured to these hardships, even if they escaped another ds^s 
make terms. Another night of horrors, death, and murderous conflict; and, in accordance with his 
suffering was passed, and then Ackbar Khan agreed advice, Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, and nine 
to accept of Major Pottinger and Cai)tains Law- other ladies, with fifteen children, were sent to 
rence and Mackenzie as hostages, and to permit Ackbar’s camp, and were thus rescued from de- 
the retreat to be continued to Tizeen, the way to struction. It was a horrible alternative, and when 
which lay through the Khoord Cabul Pass—tliat the tale of their abandonment became known in 
terrific gorge, which is five miles in length, and so Britain, the keenest anxiety was manifested for Aejb* 
narrow that the rays of the sun never penetrate future fate in hands so horrible; and we may 
its depths. At the bottom runs an impetuous imagine, ratlier than express, the emotions of 
torrent, which the road—if such it can be called— Lady Macnaghten, on finding herself a hostage in 
crosses twenty-eight times; and it was through the power of her liusband’s murderer. Ti;e.g<»teral 
this tremendous defile that the disordered and felt, perhaps, more confidence in the measureTEom 
helpless mass of human beings pressed wildly on, the fact that all Ackbar’s family were in bur hands 
inspired by one maddening desire to escape at Calcutta. , 

destruction. Above and around them rang, with a On the morning of the loth the march was 
thousand reverberations, the roar of carnage and resumed once more ; but before evening the unfor- 
■^e shrieks of the falling; for the Ghiljies poured tunate sepoys had almost disappeared., All did 
incessant fire from every rock upon the crowd not perish; they were prepared to desert, and as 
, with arms that were unerring, and that the shah’s troops had set the exitmple, they were 

death at 800 yards. Here more than 3,000 not slow in following it. “The Europeans,” says 
•'/and it was amid this dreadful place that Eyre, “were now almost the only efficient men 


te il^glish ladies, some with infants in their left, the Hindostanees having all suffered nmre or 


to run the gauntlet of the Affghan bullets, less from the effects of frost in thei# hands or feet, 
of falling snow; but they all Few were able to hold a musket, much less tb ptill 
Lady Sale, who had a ball lodged in a trigger; in fact the prolonged delay in the j^now 
^ , had paralysed the mental and bodily powers of the 

survivors reached strongest men, rendering them incapable any 


Khoord Cabul; but there the suffering 


Vincent Eyre. 
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useful. “ Hape seemed t© !haYi 

eveiy^1»reij«t j' wildneuj>rteii^r 

in wt;^''^unteMmcei^'^ 

Paiut-stricken, and thus benumbed i^th : ^ld,' 
it waa evident that the end of all was appxoaching 
now« The remorseless Ghiljies still hovered on 
the heights with their deadly musketry, while the 
imnctrkable mass in the narrow defile kept strug¬ 
gling onward, mechanically, as it were, to a 
destructipn that was inevitable. The narrow defile 
between theatwo hills was Soon choked up with the 
dying and the dead. On went the dreadful 
slaughter, till of the thousands who had left Cabul 
not more than a fourth were alive. 

Of the Europeans there were now only 250 men 
of the 4,4th, 150 cavalr)-, fifty horse artillery, and 
ohly^one gun. On observing this unparalleled 
shtugbler, General Elphinstone called upon Ackbar, 
who had looked on it idly and complaisantly, to 
makegood his promised and purchased protection; 
but he replied that he could do nothing unless die 
British tro<i^ laid down their arms and submitted 
at discretion. There was still spirit enough in the 
dying band to spurn a proposal so humiliating. 
By a rapid movement, the defile—where already 
so^many of the camp-followers had perished that 
it Wtis impossible to move without treading on 
th^ corpses—was reached; but before it was left 
behind, the enemy had opened a destructive fire 
updoa our rear. 

^^he. one^med old soldier, Shelton, who com- 
there, on being well seconded by a few of 
thevg^tb, won a brief respite for the whole; and as 

on his being again appealed to, 
rea&)yed . his degrading proposal, a rapid night 
miwca was made to Jugdulluk, where the survivors, 
now fewer in number and faint with fatigue and 
ivant of/ood, found a temporary shelter behind 
some ruined walls. There, on the snowy earth, 
they endeavoured to get a little repose, but once 
again the, roar of musketry rang around them, and 
v<^y after volley was poured into the wretched 
bivouac. 

Rushing forth with bullet and bayonet, they 
cleared the ground of the foe, and, as night closed 
in,again took shelter behind the ruins, while 
Acld^ar aefadmed out a new work of treachery. 
He :icbt‘<a-^messenger inviting to a conference 
General El^i^f^one, Brigadier Shelton, and Cap¬ 
tain John^Qe! of the 44th. They rashly went, 
and found theo^^ Sir Robert Sale 

had xmit yet evacnated Jelolabad, so he resolved to 
detain them as further hostages. The general 
pleaded that his p^'sonfd ^d unexplained disap¬ 
pearance from what remained of his army would 


Janiiwith.disgrace: but*Aci6w^fEb«i:wak 
^wd>le. ■ ■ ■■ 

J. ' On the morning of the 12th the- tii>Ops 
fheir halt to await the issue of the sup|}p^>dbx^'' 
fercnce, at'which the three detained-.Ofificew: 
implored the interposition of Ackbar to save 
little remnant that survived, and he engaged his*"' 
father-in-law, a powerful Ghiljie chief, on payment \ 
of tAvo laft of rupees, to withhold the hands of his 
savage countrymen. He pocketed the money, or' 
the orders for it, and returned about dusk, to state 
that he had arranged all comfortably for the safe 
conduct of the troops to Jelalabad. 

Even as the ruffian spoke, the sound of firing 
was heard, which gave the lie to his words, and ' 
told that the Ghiljies had again remorselessly 
assailed the bivouac; and Ackbar, having now the 
persons of the principal officers, as well as the 
ladies, in his possession, quietly abandoned the 
remnant of the troops to their fate. Fairly at bay 
at last, the latter inflicted a chastisement so'sevejg|g 
on the enemy that the first portion of the next»^'^ 
march was effected without much more loss; but 
the worst struggle was yet to come, as they had to .. 
clear the Pass of Jugdulluk, up which the steep ' 
road winds between precipices. The summit was 
won, and then a formidable barricade, composed 
of fallen trees, opposed their passage, and rendered 
advance impossible; and so likewise was retreat. 
All around were the enemy in ambush, thick as 
bees and fierce as famished tigers. But why pro¬ 
long this weary story of days that were not of glory, 
but of disaster and death ! 

The unefjual struggle was ended by tl^e total 
destruction of the force. There fell Brigadier 
.•Vnciuetil, Colonel Chambers, and ten other officers, 
with several men. During the contest, about twenty 
officers and forty-five privates contrived to force 
the barricade, and made their way to Gundamuck 
as day was breaking on the 13th; but the respite 
was short, for again the enemy was upon them,' 
with yells of “ Death to the Feringhees ! death to 
the infidel dogs! ” Only two rounds of ammunitiBft 
Avere in the ijouches now; and two measures' 
could be taken—to seek for terras, and, if 
Avere refused—to die fighting. 

Major Griffiths, the senior officer in 
advanced in front of all that remained, ‘via., ^ 
five of all ranks, with 300 cam'p-foUcw€cs^^j|>;,^^^^ 
llie chief, Avhen the savage horde 
little band, Avith drawn knives, and nft' 
man of them, save Captain Souter 
of the 44th. A few office^, 
had got in advance of the, wbolft,'' 
but ffiey were all shot down in 
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ii^^j|!JSi^i!i!^.;yi^ .aowtt;w-'dw':*potr'th« 

ovfljt^ljn and Dr, Btydobej a St^itlash 

roe^ad officer of the Shah’s 6th Infanfay, the last 
. survivor •and representative of a whole anny, rode 
i^ldly-Wd. blindly on with a broken sword in his 
hfuid, and so covered with wounds that he could 
scarcely keep his saddle. Mr. Gleig tells that, as 
our sentries saw him galloping thus towards “Jelala- 


destro^'/. r.: 

to bc/,wondcwd^l^p!^^'^M*i"^|<^ .. 

they watched die adVandevbf 
and the voice of Dennie sounded life, 
of an oracle when he excla^ed, I 
Here comes the messenger!'"* 


A cavalry escort was sent out to 
who had fought so toughly that nothing VW 
his sword but the hilt ;t and the soldiers xsgardod' 
him with pity and awe when he announced hiOBlOf 



bad, it is impossible to describe the thrill that ran 
through their veins. 

“ Slowly he approached; and strange as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that Colonel Dennie 
(ijjth Foot) foretold the nature of the tidings of 
he was bearer: for it is a fact that almost 
first Colonel Dennie had boded ill of the 
led Cabul; imd that, subsequently to the 
earliest intelligence which told of the 
' ““ wdiich they had been engaged, and of 

results to which it led, he repeatedly 
(v;QODviction, that to a man the army 
Ppd3«>yed. His words were ■* You’ll see. 
escape from Cabul but one man, 
to tell us that the rest are 



to be w'hat he believed he was, the last survivor of 
Elphinstone’s once magnificent anny-—the last, 
says Marshman, “save 120 in captivityj of 15,000 
men." 

Instead of one, however, there were several, 
and among them those in whom the keenest in¬ 
terest was felt. Though captives, the British ladies* 
and children were yet alive, and might be re¬ 
covered ; but how they were so belongs to another 
part of this history. ^ ; 

Dr. Brydone survived his many wounds, fed 
died in 1876, at a green old age, as surgefe of 

the Inverness Volunteer Rifle Corps. J 

* “Sale’s Brigade in Afghanirtaa.** 
t Ibid. : > :■ 
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CSAPTfeR XXI. 

« * " 

SAJL£ S BRIGADE IN JELALABAD.—COLONEjt. DENNIE KILLED.—ACKBAR DEFEATED.—ADVANCE OF 

* GENERAL POLLOCK.—COMBAl OP URCHANDAUB. 

The destruction of our Afghan army was the colonel then entered it without them; but the frail 
heaviest blow that had ever yet befallen us m the guns they had lent him proved unserviceable after 

East 5 but so strongly had our power there been the first discharge, his sepoys lost heart, and 

consohdated, that no demonstrations of hostility allowed themselves to be ignommiously r^ulsed, 
were induced from native powers, nor was any with the loss of the borrowed cannon, which fell 

commotion among them observable, as when into the hands of the Afreedies. 

Monson^s force was destroyed in 1804, or when the Lord Auckland, m the excess of his caution, was 
Nepaulese campaign failed m later years, or when unwilling to send on a second brigade to relieve 
the annyof Burmah proceeded so slowly in 1825 
Though undoubtedly overwhelmed by the great¬ 
ness of the calamity, Lord Auckland issued a pro¬ 
clamation to the effect that the Governor General 
regarded the partial reverse winch had overtaken a 
body of British troops m a country removed by dis¬ 
tance and difficulties of season from the possibility 
of succour, as a new occasion for displaying the 
vigour and stability of British powei, and the 
admirable spirit and vigour of the British Indian 
army.** 

After this spasm of energy he relapsed into a him 
spirit of dejection,” says Marshman, and instead of On the 22nd of January the entire destruction of 
considering how most ehectually to restore our the Cabul force became known at head-quarters, 
military supenonty, the sole basis of our high and Mr Clerk met the commandei-in-chief, Su: 
pbshion in India, he was timidly prepared 0 leave Jasjier Nicolls, to discuss the measures necessary 
it without vindication, and thought only how he to met t the crisis Su-Jaspei—an officer who had 
could withdraw General Sale safely and quietly seiacd in the old Mahratta war, under Cathcart in 
from Afghanistan. Unluckily, the commander in- Hanovci, Crawford m South America, and Moore 
chief was somewhat of the same opinion, but Mr at Corunna—actually stated that the only object 
(afterwards Sir George) Clerk, a spirited Scotsman, now to be pursued, was to withdraw Sir Robert 
who entered the Indian Civil Service in 1818, and Sale’s column salely bark to India, but Clerk,in a 
was afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Western spirit more worthy of a Briton, maintained that our 
Provincei> when our political agent in the Punjaub, honour imperatively required that not only should 
on hearing of the blockade of the Cabul canton- the Jelalabad garrison be reinforced, but that, in 
ment, had hurried on the brigade which had been conjunction with the troops at Candahar it should 
ordered to relieve the regiments falling back from march upon Cabul, and inflict on the Afghans a 
A^anistan, but it was placed under the command signal punishment for all our late disgraces. The 
of Colonel Wyld, who was obliged to advance energy of his appeal and his fiery nature could not 
WijtliOUt either cannon or cavalry be resisted, and a tinrd brigade was held in readiness 

moved bo slowly through the Punjaub, that to join General Pollock , but lord Auckland's llfefit 
*he was ihirty-five days m reaching Peshawur The communication cautiously and timidly inftnwned 
sepoys were all eagerness to rescue their comrades, him that his sole business was to secure the fiadk 
but he lingered there until their discipline was return of our people and troops detained 
neariy destroyed by intercourse with the auxiliary the Indus” < ^ j\ 

Sikhs of RunjeetJSfrlg's successor Ihey had been We have already referred to the 
serit to eo-operate with Wyld; lut, on reaching countered by Sir Robert Salt 
Jumrood and beholding the mountam pass—like brigade downward from Cabul, and 
the tenrifred Hessian troops at Killiecrankie—they refusal to nsk its entire loss by 
wheeled about and iftarched back again. The instructions of the lam un{brtunam^eavp]|^''^" 


the oppressed force at Cabul but Clerics per¬ 
severing cneigy overcame all objections, and on 
the 4th of January, a corps of 3,000 men crossed 
the Sutlej It was led by General (afterwards 
Sir George) Pollock, G C B and K S I, a most 
distinguished artillery officer, whose father was a 
Scotsman, settled in London, where the general 
was bom m 1786. Pollock had seen hard service 
under Lord Lake at Dceg and Bhurtpore, and 
his sagacity, caution, decision, and valour, emi¬ 
nently qualified him for the arduous task before 
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the PcSeiv^'^ ta^ade was wsUIs of jelalaba(^^ he Wr6t^;"ia- a 

enattial^^ s^ ^ which it had might have justified despair a« to 

been id roi^ly' handled, and was so imperfectly defending them. The enceinte &r 
. supplied with the requisite munition of war for sive for my small force wnhr ar-itig a. 






mailing back through one of the most difficult of upwards of 2,300 yards. Its tradmg was vipbus 
countries in the world, full of hardy and hostile in the extreme. It had no parapet, exceptii;^ for A, 
' enemies, that a council of war—though not few hundred yards, which there was not nK^ Jd^: 
unanimous—decided that the inarch should be two feet high. There was a space of 4^0 

__J _I _k 


continued to Jelalabad. 


together, on which none of the garrison cotdd IbdW 


Even this could not be done without sacrifice, themselves, except at one spot; the pd^l^ipb 
In order to move lightly and expeditiously, much within was disaffected, and the whole enceliie’ 
viduable property w^as left in Gundamuck, with no surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, _^Tnbs, 
better guardians than some of the Shah's Irregular and gardens, from which a fire could be open^ ai 
Horse, •who, as might have been foreseen, lost no twenty or thirty yards.” 

time in fraternising with the insurgents. The The difficulty of holding such a place seenirfi 
buildings were given to the flames, the i>roperty great, but great was the spirit there, for “ the very 
vanished, and the revolt spread wider than ever. same circumstances which General Elphinstone 
On the iith November the brigade began its mismanaged, so as to bring disgrace and ruin bn 
march, and daybreak on the morning of the 12th, the Cabul force, sufficed to make Sir Robert Sale 
showed the adjacent hills covered with armed men, and his brigade a band of heroes.” The first ques- 
watching the opportunity for rushing down to sweep tion he had to consider was, whether the whole 
all before them. The task of keeping them in city ought to be held, or merely the citadel. Strong 
check was entrusted to the rear-guard under Lieu- reasons for the latter course were not wanting, but 
tenant-Colonel W. H. Dennie, a veteran of Lake’s the bolder course was preferred, and it was deter- 
wars, who, after a running fight had been main- mined not to yield up a foot of the city, save under 
tained for some time, had recourse to a manoeuvre, dire pressure. When our troops entered it, they 
Concealing the cavalry in ambush, he led on the and their cattle were short of two days’ food, and 
infantry of his command, with instructions to wheel the surrounding country, from whence it alone 
about when near the enemy, as if seized with a could be procured, was completely in the hands of 
panic. Mistaking this for a real flight, the enemy, the insurgents, 5,000 of whom could be seen posted 
with wild shouts came rushing into the lower on some heights close by. 

ground to complete the victory with their deadly To proceed with defences while the workers 
knives; but a gallant charge of cavalry threw them would be exposed to the Afghan marksmen, wotild. 
suddenly into hopeless confusion, and they fled, have been vain; so the first thing to be done Was 
leaving the valley covered with their dead and to teach the latter to keep their distance. A! 
wounded. After this, no further opposition was general attack beingarranged on thei4thNovember,. 
made to the progress of the brigade, which took Colonel Montcith of the 35th Bengal Native Jnfaatiy 
possession of Jelalabad on the 13th of January, moved out at daybreak with 300 men, of his own 
1842. Like other Afghan cities of note, it had its corps, 300 of H.M. 13th, loo sappers, And aoo 
Balahissar, half palace and half citadel, which stood men of the Khyber corps, a squadr^ bt the 5th 
in the heart of it, forming with bare walls a kind of Cavalry, some irregular horse, and fliree in 
inner town, and furnishing but indifferent accom- all only 1,100 men, to give battle to foes five times 
mbdation to those who dwelt there. When Sale their number. The attack was made with such 
entered the city, as many of its people as could spirit, that the latter gave way at every point, and 
eSCB^ fled through its opposite gates, so the place suffered so much in their flight, that a fortnight 
with whatever stores might be in it, by elapsed ere they ventured to show themselves 
2md foot-sore troops, without the snap of again. 

Meanwhile, strong working parties toiled daily,. 


intention was to hold it as an in- repairing breaches in the town walls, and dewening 

_1-__ .1. . _ . . .1.. . ,‘.. 7 . 






■^st, from whence reinforcements that the ditches ; every tree that stood in the line qf 
^ ' Way of Peshawar might be jmshed was cut down, and every wall, house, and 

where the force there might find was levelled. Along the ramparts paraph wiire 
compelled to retreat; but to run up, sand-bags and even the saddles ipff' Che 
was no easy task, “ I found the baggage animals being used in their cbnst^Cition. 
in Afghanistan." Ten pieces of cannon of various edibte, 'and 
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mounted ofiv^stiaage c^image^ .^di two 
were' nm^ i&to &e . b^ons,: while wittf v 
escort%:fotigihg parties gathered firom the adjacent 
villagef ir^, ^eep, iuel, and all manner c^ ne^s- 
saiyaa^cles; By the energy of Sale, Jelalabad in 
a few days was rendered fit to be defended. At 
half rafions there was food enough in store for 
one mondi’s consumption, but not one drop of 
spirits, arid the alarming discovery was made, that, 
including what the men had in their pouches, not 
more than 120 rounds per man remained in store, 
hence the greatest care was necessary, that, when 
under .fire, not a single shot was to be thrown 
away, • 

* As the enemy were again pressing close to the 
walls^ another demonstration against them became 
necessary, and this task was entrusted to Colonel 
Dennie, who made a vigorous sortie on the ist of 
December,^ and once more put the insurgents to 
rout with an amount of slaughter that was terrific, 
and, singular to say, he lost only one man. 

But now, the tidings from Cabul that reached 
our brave fellows in Jelalabad, became darker and 
more gloomy in succession. On the 29th of 
December, 1841, there came to Captain Macgregor 
a letter bearing the signatures of Eidred Pottinger, 
at the head of the Cabul mission, and \V. Keith 
nphinstoae, the general. The bearer of it was an 
Afghan Norseman, and it ran thus :— 

** It having been found necessary to conclude an 
agmment founded on that of the late Sir W. H. 
Macna^ten, for the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
our troops, we have the honour to request, that you 
will intiinate to the officer commanding at Jelala- 
bad, our wish, that the troops now in that place 
should return to India, commencing their march 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving 
all guns the property of Dost Mohammed Khan, 
with the new governor, as also such stores and 
baggage as there may not be the means of carrying 
aw^y, and the provisions in store for our use on 
arriving at Jelalabad. Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, 
yrfio is the bearer of this letter, will render you all 
the assistance in his power. He has been ap- 
pC^eted governor of Jelalabad on the part of the 
ieag«ipg.gOViBTiment ” 

placed both Sale and Macgregor 
in a but the mode in which they met it 

was si^afiequ^ri^ approved by Government. They 
disr^g;i^ed die,order to give up the city, as the 
neig^Muringf'd^ii^ were, all in arms, and the 
bri|pide"bad no s^scurity for its march unmolested 
downv^ to PediiMria;.; and four days after, the 
airivid of Dr. BiydonCi^’- with his dreadful narrative, 
cc^e^ced these officers that they had acted wisely, 
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of their forpe 

follow'next ' ' ^-v ’ 

t They had refused to yield up Jelalabadf l^q the 
next idea was, would they be aUe to retain 
Sale’s first resolution was to add to the real strwi^ '. 
of his garrison, by curtailing it of the Kbyber, > 
corps, a detachment of Juzailchees, and some Hin- 
dostanee gunners who had once served Dost 
Mohammed, and on all whom no reliance could 
be placed. They were disarmed and dismissed, 
about the same time that the disheartening tidings . 
came of Colonel’s Wyld’s brigade being defeated in 
the Khyber Pass near Jumrood. 

Wyld’s retreat was a serious disappointment to the 
small and isolated force in Jelalabad, and was soon 
followed by a disaster, which no human effort could 
avert, when, on the 19th of February, 1842, an 
earthquake shook down all the parapets so recently 
constructed, injured several of the bastions, demo¬ 
lished a third of the town, made a great breach in 
the wall, and reduced the Cabul Gate to a mass of 
shapeless ruins. “ It savours of romance,*’ wrote 
Sir Robert, “ but it is a sober fact that the city was 
thrown into alarm within the space of little more 
than one month, by the repetition of fully one hun- , 
dred shocks of this terrific phenomenon of nature,’* 
Wliile the garrison worked hard to repair their 
defences, Ackbar Khan, whom the destruction of 
the Cabul army had left idle, suddenly nsade his 
appearance, with a large body of troops, at Murkail, 
within seven miles of Jelalabad, where for a time 
he contented himself with cutting off Sale’s foraging 
parties. In repelling these attempts the bastion 
guns did excellent service. “The whole country 
within long range of the walls had been carefully 
measured by the artillery officers, and certain 
marks set up by which the distance could be accu¬ 
rately calculated; and the consequence was, that 
every shot thrown where a group of Afghans pre¬ 
sented themselves, told. Indeed, to such perfection 
was the gunnery of the place carried, that a man 
and horse, at 800 or 1,000 yards’ distance, ran cxr, 
treme risk of being cut down by a round shot ^ and ; 
on one occasion Captain Backhouse struck doa^ A 
cavalier who could not have approached wilhidiA , 
mile of the fort.” * ' v "' - 

After a time Ackbar ventured on bold^ 

He established two camps, one 
quarters, two miles to the west, and^^C 
a mile to the eastward, thus blpc;k|idj^ 
with rigour. The result of dijs, 
skirmishes most harassing to the 
object was to protert the« 
workers; and some of the yOuri^itf-O 

* " Sale's Brigade in ^ 
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a I>aiaM, 

a cpdted- iat o^ hei(t and, by jaisSi 
tinit tb tiaic above tbe parapet, drew suoh a storm 
, of fee in -that, direction as left the working party 
free When it was allowed to fell, 

triutnpbant shouts rang from the enemy. 

' pn the loth of March, from a suspicion that the 
Afghans were preparing a mine, a vigorous sortie 
was mad^"^ttd tliey were put to flight; but from 
deficMcy in food and ammunition, the situation of 
the garrison became daily more and more critical, 
tin the list of April, when, by a well-conducted 
sally, three fine flocks of sheep were captured, 
chiefly by the cavalry; and then the garrison took 
heart anew, as tidings came that General Pollock 
was on his march towards them from Peshawur. 

On the 6th of April the guns of Ackbar fired a 
royal salute, of the cause for which different 
accounts were given. One was that a victory had 
been won over Pollock in the fatal Khyber Pass; 
another, that it was preparatory to the departure 
of Ackbar to Cabul, where a new revolution had 
taken place. Whatever the cause, Sale deemed it 
advisable to attack the Afghan camp. At daybreak 
on the 7th the troops, in three columns, moved 
out of the western gate; and Ackbar drew up his 
forces, 6,000 strong, to receive them, with his 
right resting on a fort, and his left on the Cabul 
river. Our central column turned all its efforts i 
against the fort, which, as it had given annoyance 
on several occasions, it was thought proper to 
capture. The struggle was a severe one, and in it 
the gallant Colonel Dennie (a subaltern of i8oo) 
lost his life. He was leading his brave men of the 
13th straight to the breach, when a ball entered 
his side, through his waist-belt, and he fell forward 
onihis horse's mane. He was carried to the rear, 
and there he died, “ with the sound of battle in 
Ids ears, hoping, but not living to be assured, that 
it wpald end triumphantly.”* 

Meanwhile his brother-officer, Henry Have- 
i^k, bad penetrated to the extreme left, and, 
sweepinlg round by the river in order to turn the 
• flank of the enemy, became exposed to their 
against whom his force formed square, 
columns now combined and made an 

■ camp, when the foe gave way on all 

id our slender cavalry force been 
sk, few would have escaped to tell 
heir overthrow. As it was, the 
driven towards the river, rushed 
perished in hundreds, some amid 
and others under the balls and 
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we;;con^lete.: ''Camp; 

nition/standard^ torses/ini 

the hands of the victors. Tte iaflnp'^S 

flames, and all the spoil was taken V 


iaenexol Pollock was now at ItaAd^ 

16th of April, only nine days after 
the sound of his drums was heard, 
had the happiness to receive him, anii 
succours he had brought, within their gat#;^ 


■ .•GWg. 

'jf'' 


On the 5th of February, 1842, 

Peshawur, and found the state of our troo^-;&'^ 
worse than he could have anticipated. Goifonrf' 
^Vylds defeat had filled them >vith dismayj^’ jirid- 
delegates from the different native regiments 0^ 
brigade were actually holding meetings by ni^t- 
for the purpose of resisting any order which n^t 
be given for an advance towards these dreadM,. 
passes of Afghanistan. While such a lack of 
existed he could expect no success, and he wafi> 
doubtful whether to await reinforcements wHch he 
knew to be on the march, or start with stich troops- 
as he had. Prudence suggested that he should 
wait; but such was the urgency of Sale's positioh 
that he was compelled to move. His force was 
j intended to be 12,000 men, but 4,000 (rf theft!,, 
chiefly Europeans, had not yet joined, and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the 8,000 actually under the 
colours were Sikhs, upon whose feith he onild not 
depend. « 

With the greatest possible silence and secrecy he 
began his march, at half-past three a.m. on the 5th 
of April. Immediately at the entrance of the pa^ 
he had to penetrate, the Khyberees had thrown^ 
a strong barricade. Pollock might havc ^Stonned 
it, but he preferred to take it in flank, and for thfe- 
purpose two columns of infantry ascended the 
heights on either side. The moantaintser^^bft 
seeing this, lost heart, and gave way a$ 
they were attacked. Their barricade :^as ’left 
undefended, and the main body of troops, With 
their long train of baggage animals, |>buz^ sloidy 
through that dreadful defile, which is twehty-five 
miles long, and where the road is ofteh merely the 
bed of a mountain torrent. In this place the 
Khyberees were wont to levy a toll on passengers, 
“but in times of trouble ffiey are all upon the 
alert. If a single traveller attempts to make his 
way through, the noise of his horse's feet sounds 
up the long, narrow valleys, and soefr brin^ the 
Khyberees in troops from the hills and ravintes j blit 
if they expect a caravan they assemble in butidttds 
on the side of a hill, and sit patiently, wifeS&eif * 
matchlocks in their hands, watching its ap^Slctt^'*' 

* Mountstuart EJphinstone. ' 
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gr«^ of Ab Mtugidt ibfi k^ ^ Ik mdy for any ev^tUM^,.;:^^!^ 

perc^sM^q^'''^''inimimt,.of'a^p^pitoi»;;m 'of-'&e''town had not 

fivacua^ From md they repaid the kindness of beh% 

was open'^.jelalabad} the garrison of wbib^'after to remain, by treacherously admitting. tbue V 

fiye m^t)^ of heroic daring and bitter, pxiyation, and the consequence was that our troops had^ lO;. 


was trihinphwtly relieved. 


shut themselves up in the citadel. 


Meanwhile General Nott was nobly doing his ' There they maintained themselves bravely, but 



PORTRAIT OF LADY SALE, 


dh^,,at Candahar; but Ghuznee had fallen into 
^ilumds of the Afghans. 

C^dcmdvlliladaren's brigade, after a vain attempt 
to’had retraced its steps and rejoined 
Kott 1^: Cfltt^ahar in December. Ghuznee had 
been inyested' hy the adjacent tribes as early as 
the aei|di of the-pree^ding month. It was provided 
ncidwi for siege nor biocide, and the garrison 
found vrith joy that the raemy, alarmed by Mac- 
lareh's pottial advance, hid suddenly retired. On 
this Coloncd Palmer, the of&cer in command, re- 


with difficulty, till a letter of similar import 
which Elphinstone and Pottinger had-:;sant^^, ^ 
Jelalabad arrived. 


Colonel Palmer did not wisely <hsral 
order as Sale and Maegregor did. He;? 
agreed, on the ist of March, to evacoaite.^ 
The sepoys of his garrison,'who 
have lost all discipline, wore dcstrt^^^ 
man as they attempted to force 
country to Peshawur, whkh, 
they believed to be only 
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their^Biteh'efficen ■who<1i*iJ' SESjHsadejig^'lm the 
solerta fn:omi*e <»f,"lK»«»«blr'trtotitoeitt,*'were 
distumed and diK>«n into 'rigorous confiaement 
^.Oflr forces at Candahar, under Nott, were 9,000 
atrong- He was a man of indomitable spirit and 
ability, but he had, in addition to the open 
hbstility of the people, to dread treachery in his 
own camp; and of the latter he had a painful 
example on the 27th December, when two corps of 
Janbaz, or Afghan cavalry, belonging to Shah 
Sujah^s contingent, after murdenng one British officer, 
Lieutenant Golding, with singular barbanty, and 
leaving another, Lieutenant Paterson, dreadfully 
mutilated and for dead, man hed off with a quantity 
of treasure entrusted to them. They were, how¬ 
ever, overtaken by Captam Leeson’s cavalry, who 
■^eW about eighty of them, and brought back with 
the head of the chief instigator of Golding’s 
nfurder.* 

Only two days after this event, Prince Sufter 
Jung, a younger son of the shah, jiroved a traitor, 
and joined Atta Mohammed, a Gliiljie chief, who 
was mustering a large army, with which he fully 
hoped to keep Notts division amply occupied 
dunng the winter. He had set u]) his camp in 
the Urghandaub valley, about forty miles uest of 
Cabul. 

On the 12th of Tanuary, Sufter ]urg and Atta 
Mohammed came within fifteen miles of Candahar, 
at the head of nearly 20,000 men, and took u]) a 
position on the right bank of the Urghandaub 
river, so Nott lost no time in taking the field 
against them. He took with him Blood’s Vrlillciy, 
four nine-pounders, twelve sn-pounders of Shah 
Sujah’s Horse Artillery; Lccson’s Cavalry, two 
rissalas of Skinner’s Horse under Captain Haldane, 
H.M. 40th, 2nd, i6th, and 38th Regiments, and 
awing of the 43rd Bengal Native Infantry, and the 
3rd Shah’s Infantry. 

Under Colonel Maclaren, H M 2nd, i6th, and 
40th, were to form the nght column, and to ad¬ 
vance into the Urghandaub valley by a narrow 
gorge called the Baboowalla Pass. The remainder 
were to move round the hills to the left, Maclaren 
ihrew out his skirmishers as he neared the pass, 
Und though parties of the enemy were in sight, they 
did BOt dispute the way, but fell back on their mam 

• Captain M. B. Neill. 


body, which, on deorihg the 
drawn up abobt thtee mileEl distant on 
side of the stream, where they had a 
posing appearance from the nufitbar^] df 
coloured banners they displayed.* 

On both sides of the river were nUmdtons'prdty 
villages, surrounded by mud walls and Juxtiriant 
orchards. On the forces effecting a jimtkiciBf 
General Nott crossed the river by a ford two miles 
below the pass, for the purpose of attacking the 
enemy, who took u]) a strong position at the foitifred, 
village of Killa Sheik, with their right and left 
resting upon orchaids, the walls of which they loop- 
holed. 

Before opening fire, Gencial Nott made it known 
that he would give 5,000 rujiees for the head of 
Atta Mohammed. The troops advanced against 
the enemy tlirough a swamp, where the mud rose to 
the knee, and the fire became general along the 
whole line on both sides. 

'I heirs “ began to move as we approached,” says 
Captam Neill, and when at length thfe bayonets 
wtiL brought to the charge, and the British <heer 
struck their astonished cars, they fell back, broke, 
and retreated in comiilctc disorder across the plam. 
Our (avalry had now to make a wide detour to 
avoid the ‘.wamp, and we did not derive the ad¬ 
vantage which we should have enjoyed had they 
been well placed The enemy continued their 
iclrograde movement, but at length rallied and 
reformed on the plain Long before the infantry 
could get within musket shot of them tfieyresumed 
their ictreat in good oidei , our cavalry and one of 
the troops of horse artilleiy, which had now come 
up, were sent m pursuit, and overtaking thetn^ cut 
up numbers of the infantry, who were abandoned 
by their sowars .... Our loss was slight c 
SIX or eight ofticcrs wounded, and a few men killed 
and wounded, that of the enemy was said to have 
been very gieat, which 1 can easily imagine—our 
artillery, which was beautifully served, having such 
dense masses on which to play.” 

Pnnee Sufter Jung and Atta Mohammed com* 
nianded m person. The latter rode about en¬ 
veloped m a shroud to evince his determination to 
die in the field rather than surrender. Yet he was 
among the first who fled. 

* “ Four Y( ars MUh the 40th Reg.,” &c. 
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TO RE-CAPTURE CANDAHAR.—^LORB ELLENBOl^OUGH GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—GENERAL 
ENGLAND DEFEATED IN THE KOJUCK PASS. 


n 


Tidtnos (rf Sir William Macnaghten^s murder 
reached Candahar on the 30th of January, and pre¬ 
pared Nott and his soldiers for the more dismal 
events that were to follow. The time for active 
operations in the field was somewhat passed now, 
but neither of the armies seemed disposed to sheathe 
tine sword, and while the British troops held the 
dty, the insurgents, led by Meerza Ahmed, a great 
Dootaaee chief, established their camji at no great 
distance. In the meantime, Nott w.is unremitting 
in his exertions : he repaired the fortifications, and 
secured five months' provisions. He was more 
sanguine than ever, after the late affair at Urghan- 
daub, of being able to defend Candaliar, when, to 
his astonishment, the letter of Pottmger and Elphin- 
stone arrived, directing the evacuation of that city, 
and also of Khelat-i-Ghilzie. It was addressed to 
Major Henry C. Rawlinson, the political Resident, 
and in tenor was precisely similar to that received 
by Sale at Jelalabad. 

Rawiinson deemed it wise to disregard the order 
for retiring, but at the same time desirable to make 
it the basis of a negociation, the terms of which 
might enable us, even in the event of abanaonmg 
A%banistan, to retain a certain political influence 
there 5 but Nott, more soldierly in spint, could not 
brook' dus temporising policy, and in answer to the 
major’s ofiicial letter on the subject of evacuation, 
Wrote thus ;—“ I have only to repeat that I will not 
treat with any person whatever for the retirement of 
the British troops from Afghanistan until I shall 
have received instructions from the supreme govern- 
metrt The letter signed ‘ Eldred Pottingcr ’ and 
* W* K.. Elphinstone' may, or may not, be a forgery. 
X conceive that these officers were not free agents 
and, therefore, their letter or order can 
weight with me.” 

prepare for the defence of Candahar upon 
one and the attack of Meerza Ahmed’s camp 
It became necessary to expel from the 
cityan wbo supposed to be antagonistic to the 
ca^ %Ljah. Accordingly, on the 3rd of 

issued for 1,000 families of 
purdiPll^baii dee^^making a total of about 5,000 
persons, to qmVtite l^ace. On the third day there¬ 
after^ ctearad^ vihLS^tCOrz^ and on the 7 th, 
Nott^'lesving <wly a,6oq.jnen to garrison the city, 
marched with 4,000 fighting men, including 


Shah Sujah’s and Skinner's Horse, six six-poundets,. 
and four nine pounders, with their gunners; H.M. 
40th; the i6th, 38th, and 42nd Native Infantry;. 
si\ companies of the 43rd; and a wing of the 
Shah’s 2nd Regiment. 

Tliough the enemy numbered 12,000 men, of 
whom 6,000 were cavalry, in proportion as Nott 
advanced they retired, first across the Tumuk and 
then beyond the Urghandaub, keeping sufficiently 
distant to prevent our infantry from reaching them; 
and Nott’s cavalry, only a squadron, were too feeble 
to push forward. At last our guns got within range 
of them and opened, on which they broke and fled; 
but this plan was only a portion of a premeditated 
scheme, as they made a circuit, which brought them 
into our rear, and after that they hastened on to 
Candahar, hoping to gam it by assault while the 
greater part of the garrison was absent. 

On the loth large bodies of Afghans began to 
occiijiy the cantonments and some gardens in their 
vicinity. During the day their numbers continued 
to increase, and towards evening Prince Sufter 
Jung and Meerza Ahmed arnved, while a small 
body of cavalry were left far afield, to hover near 
Nott and deceive him as to the whereabouts of the 
mam body. After sunset, a villager, pretending 
to have come from a great distance, presented him¬ 
self at the Herat Gate, where Lieutenant Cooke, of' 
the 2nd Bengal Native Infantry, was on guard, and 
asked permission to take in a donkey-load of 
faggots. This was, of course, refused, as it was 
contrary to orders to admit any one at that hour. 
On this; he said he would leave the wood till next 
morning, and, throwing it against the gate, departed. 

About eight o’clock, a party of the enemy stole 
softly up, unseen, poured oil and ghee over the 
faggots, set them on fire, and the flames quickly * 
spread to the old gate, which burned like tinder. ^ 

Prior to this, a similar trick had been playef^A^^' 
the citadel gate, but something induced the 
master of H.M. 40th, who was the officer 
there, to look out, and on seeing the heapj^j|K 
some undefinable suspicion made hhtt/ 
carried inside. - 

Meanwhile, at the blazing 
were attempting to force an 
frustrated chiefly by the presence j 

* '*Four Years with the 40&1 
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..gaih^ ‘by a iraskj'^buV’were reSpids^.;;. "‘A^n’ 
^igM'ftey Tcfliewcd the assault, but so hot 'im the 
Ae^hat vas poured upon them, that they were 
. ; Compelled to retire over a rampart of their own 
i;:?^cad;],'Had,both gates been attacked thus, Can- 
dahar must have been lost, with all Nott’s stores, 
ammunition, and two eighteen-pounders; and there 
can be little doubt that he committed a military 
error in marching so far from it. 

In consequence of the disasters in Afghanistan, 
the position of the Governor-General was rendered 
^moK’^tobarrassed by the state of parties at home. 
Disgraced by the blunders of their career, the Whig 
ministry were tottering to their fall, and were 
abodt {o be succeeded by the Tories, who had 
not failed to make capital out of the horrors of the 
Khyber Pass. And now vacillation and diffidence 
succeeded the former confidence of Lord Auckland, 
and as he had no hope that the Government, on his 
resignation, would be carried out in accordance with 
his own views, he resolved for the little term that 
remained to him, to conduct it in such a manner 
as would be least embarrassing to his successor. 
But the state of Afghanistan destroyed all hope of 
the country being tranquil before that successor 
arrived; and when it seemed but too probable that 
nothing remained for our troops but to fight their 
way home, the Governor-General and his council 
lost no time in timidly announcing their intention 
of shunning further conflict. 

Thus Sir Jasper Nicolls was directed to forward 
troops to Peshawur, to assist the army in the 
intended retreat, and, accordingly. Pollock had 
hastened to that place, under the impression that 
he was only to relieve Sale in Jelalabad, and assist 
in the evacuation of Afghanistan. Nott’s com¬ 
mand in the south was confirmed, and each officer 
was made superior to the political Residents at their 
■ tespective posts—an arrangement, the expediency 
<if*which in countries where the sword is the sole 
ilbiter, cannot be questioned. “At the date of 
;V;the resolution conferring new and, to some extent, 
V i 4 iscfetionaiy powers on the military commanders, 
fhU extenfrof the Cabul disaster was not known at 
but on the 30th of January letters were 
d which destroyed all hope, and made the 
even' worse than had been apprehended. 
^ the blow must have been felt, not a day 
61 publishing it to the world, and at the 
ing the Government to the adop- 
aSt prosecution of the most active 
^'expediting powerful remforcements 
J-^frohtier, and for assisting such 





operations be teduired^^^ 
the mainteflihee 
the British 'Government''’’'' ''A; 
from Fort William on the 
the above declaration, and adding; 
ample military means at the 
British Government will be strenadiis;!^- 
to these objects, so as at once to suj^oii ext^^ 
operations, and cause efficient protet^On 
subjects and allies,’ continues thus, as, 
already quoted, ‘a faithless enemy, st9i4i^v:h^- 
the foul crime of assassination, has, 
a failure of supplies, followed by consuloCait^'c 
treachery, been able to overcome a bb4yt jojf; ’ 
British troops, in a country removed by dist^^., 
and difficulties of season from the possibility/ j^, 
succour. But the Governor-General in couri^i' 
while he most deeply laments the loss of br^ve* 
officers and men, regards the partial revise 
as a new occasion for displaying the stability and 
vigour of the British power, and the admiraMe 
spirit and valour of the British Indian army.’*” 

All this sounded very well, but most pperile; 
were the attempts to follow it up; and when Colonel 
Wyld’s column was repulsed in the Khyber Jass, 
Lord Auckland’s heart failed him, and mortified 
deeply that the last military operation undertaken 
during his administration skould prove a miserable 
failure, he saw nothing for it but to abandon 
Afghanistan; and though we had yet to take venr 
gcance on its people, on the 19th February, i84aj 
he wrote thus:—“Since we have heard of die 
mi.sfortunes of the Khyber Pass, and have be^ 
convinced, that from the difficulties at preset/ 
opposed to us, and in the actual state of our.; pre¬ 
parations, we could not expect, at least in this yeari^ 
to maintain a position in the Jelalabad ^distn^ 
for any effective purpose, we have .made but 
directions in regard to withdrawal from. Jelatebitd' 
clear and positive, and we shall rejoice* to 
that Major-General Pollock will have aUticiipated 
these more express orders, by confining his effort to 
the same objects.” ' 

The arrival of Lord EUenborough in Galcutdl 
on the aSlh February brought Lord Auckland’s 
desponding and disastrous administration to a 
close. 

He wrote a benevolent minute on education* 
and, in the interests of science, he strove to 
mote them; but his administratioi^compris^Va 
short series of transactions—the conquest, 
pation, and the disasters of Afghanistan*. i 
menced with a surplus revenue of a crw -4 
half, and it closed with a deficit of 
and a large addition to the debt ^ 
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contributed N an ' Inefficient - GbyenlteWCT^^ 

, ia^:; The one^ ^ted tbiiteen crdt^iiy^ 

' ;^q^^ei^‘orough, the new Governor-General, 
l^rUig'^cvioUsly held the office of President of 
the Bd^'of Trade, was not ignorant of the duties 
^^ Vhi^ he ^tered, and possessed both the talents 
and 1^ .knowledge to discharge them with success. 
Jlie^yra|ft statesman of high reputation, an eloquent 
oratpr, and Yor many years had taken a special 
in the affairs of India, which he reached at 
;^,t)me when on all sides men’s hearts were failing 
■ tiipin, Jiecause of fear." After arriving there, to use 
mguage of an Indian journal, he “took two 
or thl^e months to look about him. He found 
that the administration of his predecessor had been 
a ^secretariat administration/ and to that cause 
alpne/he attributed the fact that, after an experi- 
. ment.o? five years, it had closed in dismay and 
de^t^ He therefore resolved to take the execu¬ 
tive power from the hands of his secretaries and 
to.wield it himself. Hence it was that the country 
TljKbh^^he found distracted, shaking to pieces, with 
juj.ex^usted treasury and a discontented army, he 
left in a condition to which it had never before 
atwhed : the coffers overflowing, the army enthu- 
idc, and the secretaries in their proper places, 
^ce, too, his unpopularity with the civil service.” 
.Heknown to possess great energy and 
decijnpn;:.pf character; thus the community in 
.augured a happy relief from the weak and 
vhcailating policy of his predecessor. In a letter, 
dated the 15th of March, 1842, addressed by him 
to the oommander-in-chief, he gave a rapid survey 
,recent affairs, and drew a conclusion that the 
hd^jartite treaty, in consequence of the suspicious 
- conduct which Shah Sujah had lately been pursuing, 
no longer binding upon us, and we were under 
00; obligation to peril our armies, and even the 
empire, in seeking to carry out its pro- 
“ Whatever course we may hereafter take 
jrcijt solely on military considerations; and 
the first instance, regard must be had to 
t^;bodies of our troops at Jelalabad, at 
jj^ii^elat-i-Ghilzie, and Candahar; to 
troops now in the held from all 
* It,;, and, finally, to the re-establish- 
reputation, by the infliction of 
C.JW^^|^ecisivc blow upon the Afglians, 
^ 5‘it appear to them, to our own 

"’ho commit 
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whi^ 


^dtek,.faith'a^.' 

■'''' ^hanist^.^^pt' ^ 
bf^ip^s to maintain our ppsitii^vb^t 
■|^use we ate satisfied that the king we hayc ,^ 
up has not, as' we were erroneously led to imagme, 
the support of the nation over which he. has^ 
placed." '.'.hj , 

On the part of Lord EUenborough there 'was. 
great activity, and apparent resolution; and, to be ' 
nearer the scene of operations, he started from ’ 
Calcutta on the 6th of April, and, breaking loose 
from all official trammels, left his council behind 
him; but the language he adopted at Benares- 
somewhat belied the spirit of his first proclamation, 
and he spoke of withdrawing Major-Generals- 
Pollock and Nott, with their troops, into positions 
where they should have easier communication with 
India. The fonner was ordered to fall back upon 
Peshawur; the latter to withdraw his garrison from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and to take up a position at. 
Quettah, in Beloochistan, till the season should 
permit of his retiring to Sukkur. 

This remarkable and unexpected change of 
views could only be accounted for by gloomy 
intelligence which he received from Afghanistan, 
and which perplexed him. While cheered by the- 
steady heroism of Sale at Jelalabad, the dispersion 
of Ackbar Khan’s troops, the junction of Sale and 
Pollock, he learned that these successes in the- . 
north were nearly counterbalanced by reverses in 
the south. Ghuznee had fallen; Khelat, though, 
far less tenable, was sorely pressed, and General 
England had met with a disaster in the Kojuck Pass.. 

That officer, then in command of the Scinde 
field force, having been ordered to march from/ 
Dadur through the Bolan Pass towards Quettah, 
and from thence to traverse the Kojuck Pass, for 
the purpose of reinforcing General Nott, for whoiQ 
he had supplies of treasure, ammunition, and 
medicine, took with him only five companies of 
H.M. 41st Welsh Regiment, six of Bombay Infantry,^. 
one troop of Bombay Cavalry, fifty Poonah Hor^e^ ^ 
and four Horse Artillery guns. He was an officer, 
who had served at Flushing and Antwerp, and/} 
subsequently at Tarifa and in Sicily in 1810. | 

the 28th of March he reached the entrance , 0" 
defile that leads to the village of Hykul^^e,' 
he intended to halt for the rest of his 
threading its way through the Bolan 
would appear that, in the hope that ;Ge: 
would send t^vo or three battalions 
Pass, he had resolved to halt in the.P^ 
till they should arrive; and it waa 
ing that no such movement 
moved on towards HykuUye,. 
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total ignb«i|K:e 

. .1 i^^tiyitnd of t3ie whereabouts of the Afghans, he 
li^^fcoMitiued to advance rashly. 

I;? ' In consequence, he was suddenly attacked, when 
at the head of only 500 men, and compelled to 
^ way, with the loss of 100 killed or wounded. 
Among the former were Major Apthorpe, of the 
Bombay service, and Captain May, of the 41st. 
-jJUpcier^d the whole to retreat to Quettah, where, 
as if he had been pursued, he proceeded to intrench 
hkuelf Our loss was small, but the moral effect 
;!|W*Hw' combat was great, and to it was ascribed the 
. .f^dvemor-General’s change of policy. 

His peremptory orders for Pollock and Nott to 
withdraw were most mortifying to these officers, 
.and neither were slow in bitterly expressing it; 
while the former, in the hope that the order might 
be cancelled, dexterously availed himself of a 
deficiency in carriage, and urged that, until it 
was sui>plied, he -would be unable to fall back upon 
Peshawur. Meanwhile, Brigadier England (who 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 41st) seemed to 
have made up his mind that it was no use attempt¬ 
ing to enter the Kojuck Pass, and announced that he 
would wait till General Nott came in his direction. 

. Nott lost all patience now, and wrote him peremp¬ 
torily thus:—“ I think it absolutely necessary that 
a strong brigade of 2,500 men should be imme¬ 
diately pushed from Quettah to Candahar with the 
supplies noted. I therefore have to acquaint you 
that I will direct a brigade of tliree companies of' 
infantry, with a body of cavalry, to march from | 
Candahar on the morning of the 25th instant. 
This force will certainly be at Chumniun, at the 
• northern foot of the Kojuck, on tlie morning of the 
, ist'of May, and possibly on the 30th of this month. 

. , I sliall, therefore, fully rely on your marchmg a 
' Ittigade so that it may reach the southern side of 
■ the,pass on the above-mentioned date.” 
iu; As this was an order which he dared not disobey, 
marched from Quettah on the 26th of April, 
days later he was at Hykulzye, where the 

■ ided and the enemy in strength; 

his troops so well that the Afghans 
:,3oth he reached the southern end 
*ass, and on sending his advance- 
heights, he had the satisfaction to 
ront already in possession of the 

the junction, the whd'e continued 
he city, which they reached on the 
Now, it was at this very time, when 


the 

inactive, diat 

reached him. It was-^iridiciwiijdjf 
retrograde policy at a crisis 
be able to relieve Khelat-i-Ghiliiej|';of ^ 
strike a blow to retrieve our tarnished 
great was his mortification that he 
himself to write on the subject to his 
Major Rawlinson wrote thus, next' 1 da|;;^: 
gallant Outram “ The peremptory order 
has come upon us like a thunderclap., 

Candahar is aware of such an order haidii|, 
received, except the general and myself/hriffi^'i 
must preserve profound secrecy as long as pcaSlttE,"'' 
. . . . When our intended retirement w ' 


known, we must expect to have the whole 
up in arms, tod to obtain no cattle, except siich' bi 
; we can violently lay hands on. If the worst cdin^ 
to the worst, we must abandon all baggage arid 
stores, and be content to march with sufficient fobd 
to carry us to Quettah." ' . '' 

But for the courage of such men as Nott arid 
Sale, the Cabul disasters would have been lepcafed. 
When the whole extent of our loss then became 
known, the former had wTitten to Lord AUcklarid, 
urging him not to be disheartened for a rpomeni' 
and cheerfully undertaking to mj^ch througiflSii^ 
corpse-strewn passes from Candahar to Cabtil' 
soon as the roads should be passable'!' ^ '■ 
scorned the panic which prevailed at Calcutta, tod' 
exclaimed—“Stupid blunders caused disasters'^?: 
Cabul; is that a reason for the despair of a 'mig^rify 
empire ? I do greatly wonder at such deep ife^?'’ 

“ Had I not been sternly determined," he 
at a later period, “there would have been rio adiJS^' 
on Ghuznee and Cabul, and we should.ha-<re'h^ 
Afghanistan in disgrace, being laughed'’.a 3 p''^^« 
whole world, and all India would have 
arms. I was obliged, more than once, to 
honour and their lives in spite of themsfire^;My 
sepoys always acted nobly, and I coid<l htaSvc'd^e 

anything with them.But t^hen kttioiig 

our own countrymen all was panic and infatuatiotJi 
from Lord Auckland down, to the dnim^boy; when 
I endeavoured to uphold the honour of my county, 
and save it from disgrace, I was told—mark this,f 
it is on official record—I was told, * Your cori 3 a<i 
has been injudicious, and shows that you ar^ j^fit 
for any command.’”* But a time ca|ne wherij^^d 


Ellenborough was among the first to 


appreciate Nott* ^ 

Notwithstanding the apprehensions 
Rawlinson’s letter to Outram, General 

# Sir W. Nott’s Papers. Quartcriy - 
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^ a beginning, on the ‘19111 Lord ?iUeaborough expressed for :;“ ' 

he dfi$pe!tclij?d a brigade, consisting of 40tk opiftion, ha'’ could scarcely be indiiferent to 
and ^bvp.. Bengal battalions, with some cavalry, and ^ 
cdo^^y of Bombay European gunners, having some 
nine-poito 4 ®^» Colonel Wymer, to Khelat-i- 
Ghilzie, to assist the garrison in the evacuation of 
the and the destruction of its works. Only 
two d^'s before, the defenders, under Captain 
Halkett Craigie, bad repulsed and slain 500 of the 
enemy, and now, to that officer’s ihortification, “ the 
only result was something like an acknowledgment 
of defeat by an abandonment of the place as no 
•longer tenable." 

*l'be last sheep in the garrison had been killed 
on thie^day before Colonel Wymer’s arrival, and 
after three days were spent in the destruction 
of the fortifications, the whole force, accom¬ 
panied by Craigie’s garrison, marched back to 
Candahar, 

^‘The order for the immediate evacuation of 
Afghanistan excited a burst of indignation through¬ 
out India. It was universally felt that to retire 
before ,our honour had been vindicated, or the 
prisonws rescued, would inflict a deeper stigma 
ou^;; tbc. national character than the capitulation 

• * i '• . 
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unanimous expression of feeling, and he changed: ’.^ 
his mind again. On the 4th July, General .Npt(: 4 
was assured, in an official communication, that!' ; 
the resolution of the Governor-General to with;\\ f 
draw the troops remained without alteration. On , 
the same day Lord Ellenboroiigh wrote himself to 
the general, suggesting that it might possibly be 
feasible for him to withdraw from Afghanistan'by 
advancing to Ghuznee and Cabul, over the scenes 
of our late disasters ; that this would have a grand 
effect upon the minds of our soldiers, of our allies, 
of our enemies in Asia, of our own countrymen, 
and of foreign nations in Europe. It was an 
object unquestionably great. A copy of this letter 
was sent to General Pollock, with the suggestion 
that he might possibly feel disposed to advance 
to Cabul and co-operate with General Nott. Both 
officers were too happy to move up to the capital 
and retrieve our honour, to think for a moment 
of the responsibility thus thrust upon them, and 
which the Governor-General, as the head of the 
state, should have had the courage to have taken 
upon himself. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


FATE OF SHAH SUJAH.—NOTT TAKES THE KIELD.—THE MARCH OF POLLOCK.—CABUL RE-CAPTUREI> 

AND PARTIALLY DESTROYED. 


. • 




our army began that retreat from Cabul—a 
which had no end, save.death—Shah Sujali 
W^/j-ic.knowledged as king, and permitted to 
the Balahissar, though the insurgent chiefs 
L the^.I)9)vers of the State. To Jelulabad he 
ateij messages expressive of his unchange- 
,er|^Ce to tlie British Government, with 
for money, though he had c ontrived 
l^acs o^rupees out of the sums given 
Loodiana. But, as there was an 
between the Afglians and the 
ihat he could be the 
friend he protested his 

to .^use, the chiefs of 

the;, demonstrate it by 

at of the army they w'ere 



T'- 


j;x: 


about to march for the expulsion of Sale firom - 
Jelalabad. “ He was totally unworthy of the sup^ ‘ 
port which the British Government in an evil hour 
had resolved to give him, and he was now endear: 
vouring to play a double game, in which it 
hardly possible for him not to be a loser. He, 
safe only while he remained within the Balahis^^l’ 
and, therefore, the chiefs who were bentv;Q ** 
destruction used every means in their 
lure him beyond its walls,” - ^ 

As it was rumoured that he would^lwt 
or blinded by the Barukzyes, to lor^; 
no easy task, but the proposal,^ 
march to Jelalabad, as a test of 
reluctant consent from him, and 
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the chief of the assassins, now 
to ascertain that the king was dead, 
stood idly by while the others stripped 
ithe ^lOoSy corpse and tossed it into a ditch. 

*! -: It^r^oul^ seem that the regicides had been 
i^orint of their real influence, as before night 
t'*do$e<% Futteh Jung, Sujah’s second son, was pro- 
king in the Balahissar, and was able to rescue 
"'l^'i^ei^s dead body from furtlicr indignity, and 
all the honours due to his rank. But 
, -Cxc j^iroclamation of the prince was followed by 
•Conxion and anarchy, amid which the guns of the 
Balahissar were turned again and again on the city; 
th^ rival factions fought deadly battles in its streets, 
<and these ended in the complete ascendency of 
Ackbar Khan. 

, While Lord Ellenborough had been changing 
his policy, he was anxious to disguise the fact that 
he was doing so; thus, while he continued to 
address letters to Generals Nolt and Pollock, in 
which he constantly reminded them that to “ with¬ 
draw ” was still his intention, he in the same docu- 
ments gave them express permission to advance 
<5n QabuL The inflexible resolution to withdraw, 
with the permission to advance, were very like a 
•contradiction, but the legal education of the 
’•Governor-General will account for any tergi- ersa- 
tion of which he was then apparently guilty. Of 
Beveridge, himself a lawyer, says : “ Withdraw 
was still the order of the day, but there were 
different modes of effecting it. General Nott, for 
instant, instead of taking the shortest road, and 
^tiring into Scinde by the Bolan Pass, might prefer 
to go a thousan^niles about, and after traversing 
A^hanistan fr^^Pkth to south, reach India by 
Khyber ^^^and the Punjaub. Some may 
:i«7/:that to swBuof such a march as a ‘with- 
. ,1^^ play upon words—in short, a 

The Governor-General thought 
aw in this very quibble the means 
. ^ving his own consistency and re- 

of the British arms.’' 
whole responsibility was thrown 
iWftttj whom Ellenborough knew was 
to accept it with joy; 
■ second letter of the 4th of J uly 

enabled by couJ> de mam 
and Cabul, you will 
‘ of the 

die British army, vrithout impeaching its 


Bas^i 
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fi&J^d.ycdvWtU the gates 

which are the gates of the Temple > erf- 
These will.be just trophies of your ’ supcis^', 
march.” ■ &; ■ 

As an artful, but additional inducement to GhOQ 9 <S 
the route to Ghuznee, Nott was informed ! 
copy of the letter would be forwarded to Pollock,,' :; 
with instructions to facilitate the advance by A 
forward movement, and that the operations of the ' 
two armies should be in conjunction, so as to 
effect, with the smallest amount of loss, the occupa¬ 
tion of Cabul, while keeping open our communica- . 
tion between that place and Peshawar. 

Our soldiers heard the welcome tidings of the 
intended advance with joy; and with joy, tooi did 
the generals accept that responsibility which was 
selfishly and ungenerously thrown on them, and 
which, in the event of failure, might have ended 
dubiously for them both. 

Nott, as having the longer march to perform, 
was the first to uncase the colours. Having 
dispatched Brigadier England, with five regiments 
I and a half, twelve guns, and some cavalry, to 
march by the Bolan Pass, he prepared to take the 
longer and more difficult route with his main body 5 
and on the 9th of August he made his first march 
northward in the direction of Ghuznee. The route 
was continued without interruption as far as 
Mookur, a large village, distant 130 miles from 
Candahar, when some of the enemy’s cavalry come 
in sight, on which our light companies were sent to 
the front That night an attempt made on the 
baggage was repulsed, and sixty Afghans were 
sabred; but on the following day, the 28th of ■ 
August, the first actual skirmish occurred, with a 
result not at all creditable to the British arms. , -, 

A rejiorl having been brought into camp that a 
portion of Shumshoodeen Khan’s army had attack^'^. 
tlie grass-cutters who had gone out to forage, Captaii(\.. 
Delamaine, who commanded the cavalry, moved.to. 
the front, while dispatching a messenger to^'jhPV.^ 
adjutant-general that he had done sa This/W^'„/, 
sage was not delivered in proper time, and 
I 3 elamaine was unsupported. He overtoik^Mfe! 
repulsed the enemy, with loss. Elated,by 
cavalry rode on, and by pursuing the 
far, fell among the whole 
army in difficult ground,^ 
wlience the matchlock-men. ■ 
heavy fire; and the first 

of an encounter was the ' ' 

of whirling dust obscured. 

and out of these somft-riderieaji^1ri||^^^^^p|w 




among'iieni on being chai^d by oi^ 150 off -the 
eneWyb Jibrse. .On seeing Nott's mam body ap- 
V:phw:hing, the Afghans moved^^ satisfied with 
.v' fwhat they had done. 

#V Among the slain were Captains Bury and Reeves, 

. • of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry. When a regiment, 
:V' with some field-pieces, went to the front to recover 
the bodies.of those who fell—fifty in number—they 
'Were all found to be deprived of their heads, hands, 
-and*crtUt'fWl 5 B shockingly mutilated. At Ghuznee, 
Captain Reeves’ head was exhibited as that of 
General Nott, who, it was said, had been entirely 
defeated near Mookur, himself killed, his army 
dispersed, and his guns taken.* 

The effect of all this was to add greatly to the 
forces of Shumshoodeen Khan, and, at the same 
time, to inflate him with such confidence, that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive. Accord- 
ingly, on the 30th, when Nott was marching upon 
Ghoaine, he took up a position on some hills in 
front of the British. Tlie country there was finely 
wooded and studded with little square forts, 
having round towers at each angle. To lure him to 
a trial of strengtli, Nott, about three in the afternoon, 

• moved out with half his force. Tlie challenge 
was at once accepted. Beating tom-toms, and 
uttering discordant yells, the Afghans came pouring 
down, and there ensued a conflict which Nott de¬ 
scribes with brevity in his despatch:—“ The enemy 
advanced in the most bold and gallant manner, 
each division cheering as they came into position; 
their left being upon a hill of some elevation, their 
centre and right along a low ridge, until their flank 
rested on a fort filled with men. They opened a 
fire of small arms, supported by two six-pounder 
horse artillery guns, which were admirably served; 
our columns advanced upon the different points 
mth great regularity and steadiness, and after a 
short but spirited contest completely defeated the 
s-enemy, capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., j 
^ dispersing them in every direction. One hour | 
. more pf daylight would have enabled me to destroy 
^ .lihev.vhol.e of their infantry. Shumshoodeen fled in ' 

of Ghuznee, accompanied by about! 

guns had been worked by Mussulman 
our service. Our total in killed and 
officers and men, and seventy- 
including thirteen missing. Next day 
by‘a body of Huzaurelis, men of a 
Wpl^^^&^iixppamlsan mountains, supposed to 
bi ^ M|i^^prig£tot!on.' They professed a great 

NciU. 


for the A^ghWs, As dcvbut follow 
implored the general to extcnninate kfi^^-l. 



to rase Ghuznee, but more paiticulftriy^jt^^^ 
or destroy “ Jubber Jung,” as they 
sixty-four-pound brass gun, for which , 

to entertain a deep religious hon*or. ■' 
are always good shots alike with bow iuid'-^ 
lock; in addition to which their arms are a PetT^lkaf',- 
sword, a long narrow dagger in a wooden' 
and sometimes a spear.* S'-t 

On the morning of the 5th of SeptemberitlfattrVs 
was before the lofty city of Ghuznee. It 
armed men, he tells us in his despatch 
Indian Government, and on a range of mouritaffi®''' 
that lie north-east of the fortress there hover^?-. 
heavy bodies of cavalrj' and infantry. Majof \ 
Saunders, of the Engineers, with the i6th Beng^ . 
Infantry, proceeded to reconnoitre it to select i : 
point for breaching; but, as he approached thp ^ 
village of Bullab, which occupies a spur of the 
mountains, about 600 yards from the walls, he waa 
attacked by the enemy in such numbers that it 
became necessary to support the 16th. Captain 
Ferdinand ^V■hite, of H.M. 40th, moved up witk 
the light companies. Then Nott advanced with, 
the other troops, and the firing became general . 
The village was captured, and Shumshoodeen 
Khan, who had been considerably reinforced by 
Sultan Jan, from Cabul, retired, with his infantry,, 
within the walls, but not before we had lost forty- 
six men and sixteen horses. Two regiments of 
infantry and some light guns were left in Bullab tp ■ 
guard the formation of the breaching battery, whfle * 
the rest of the troops encamped on the Cabul 
The enemy waited patiently till all the tents were^ 
up and the drums had beaten for breakfast, when $ 
tremendous report was heard, and a shot 
“Jubber Jung”whizzed overthemess-teniof 
40th, and landing among the camels in;'th6'Teinv 
killed several of them. Shot after shot came fro^ 
it with amazing rapidity, and as these were kbiigl^ 
made of hammered iron, they hissed in their 
passage through the air. The camp was therefore 
transferred to Rosah, where the tents were set up 
amid vineyards and orchards. As the guns for the 
battery were being moved into position on the* 
morning of the 6th, it was found that Ghuznee .was. 
empty. The enemy had abandoned it under clot^ 
of night. ^ 

We thus entered the famous fortress 
firing another shot. The Cabul Gate, 

Lord Keane had marched in, was fbUna 
up, and in the citadel where our officers 

• Elphinstone's “Account of 
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impii9<?n«di.their iitoei^;were ^TOttea 
wi^i'^e-Statement of Colonel palmer 

to torture. The mace that ;&ia |{iSg? 
almye, ihc white tomb of Mahmood—a, weipbO' of 
wood, ^but ydth a metal head so heayjr that few 
iWn OouM wield it—was gone; so was that mighty 
wafiro’s shield; but the sandal-wood gates, which, it 
was-said, he had brought from Somnauth eight cen¬ 
turies before, were secured; and on hearing of this, 
Tjord EUtoborough expressed his delight in a private 
letteif to General Nott, abounding in minute and 
frivolous detail as to the mode in which the gales 
were to be paraded on the march homeward, and 
conveyed to their final destination. They were 
removed by a company of our 40th llcgimcnt, 
ainid the tears, curses, and wailings of the fakirs 
who watched the shrine. “ Jubber Jung ” was found 
to be a brass gun of the finest kind, and beautifully 
ornamented. All the guns taken in Ghuznee were 
burst, by order of the general. The fortifications 
were blown up, the woodwork set on fire, and the 
flames of this ancient and renowned citadel, the 
cradle of the Moslem power and faith in India, 
lighted the sky during a whole night. 

Carrying with him the alleged gales of Somnauth, 
which Mahmood had reft from the famous tenii^lc 
in 1024, General Nott, on the 10th of September, 
marched from Ghuznee, and met witli no opposition 
till the fourth day, when, on arriving at Maidan 
(twenty miles from Cabul), he found Shum- 
shoodeen Khan, Sultan Jan, and other Afghan 
chiefs, at the head of 12,000 men, in possession of 
some heights, and prepared todisjmte his i)as.sagc. 
He immediately attacked them, and, as he states in 
his despatch to General Pollock, commanding west 
of the Indus, “ our troops dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me the greatest 
satisfaction.” He had only two men killed, but 
, several wounded, including three subalterns.'*' 

The march of the 17th of September brought our 
, 0!andahar force within five miles of the blood- 
yatained capital, which was already in possession of 
CftoerAl Pollock, who had entered it on the pre- 
idft^irig.day, and of whose triumphant march we 
how give a brief account 

head of 8,000 men, he left Jelalabad^ and 


Tfiached Gundamuck, where the enemy 
, in sufficient force to justify certain 

though necessary, are not worth 
d*ateira^^ift>itwas not until the 7th of September 

'^was resumed by the first column, 
Saley yMe ' fhe _ second, under General 
^ 3 i^^g^ll, ■ piepa^ to follow on the 8th. On 

reached Jugdulluk, 

■ Pespatches. 


, '-strong 

wghte, fpjrm a kind of amphi&^j^^; fo, 
left of the road; and Pollock,'imj^^^t^prj 
battle and vengeance, without waiting . 
second column,^ujdered an attack. The■ 
this with great ^fcness for some time, res^utel;^^| 
maintaining their posts, though the shells Of 
howitzers burst in showers among them; but‘the 
fiery gallantry of the veterans of Jelalabad was • 
irresistible, and the heights were triumphanfly ' 
stormed. Singular to say, w'e had only one man 
killed—an officer—and sixty-five wounded, among , 
whom was one officer. 

This success facilitated the progress of the 
second column, and both formed a junction at 
Ti/cen on the nth. Already had tbg^^^^han 
chiefs become aware of the futility of resistance, 
and thought of obtaining terms. With this view, 
Ackbar Khan, wlio Iicld Captain Troup as a species 
of liostagc, sent for that officer, and told him “ that 
he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck, to 
General Pollock, and offer, on the ])art of the 
Afghan chiefs, submission to any terms he might 
be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the 
advance of his army on Cabul.” Troup, aware 
that the time for negociation was passed, and that 
fur imnishment was come, urged the futility of the 
])roposcd journey. Ackbar seems to have become 
sensible of that, too; and the moment he learned 
that the British trooi»s were halting in the Pass of 
Jugdulluk, and might be entangled there like their 
Jiicklc.s.s comrades, he moved his camp to Khoord 
Cabul, and then piushed on to Tizeen, where the 
])osition of the British was certainly a perilous one. 

They were in the bottom of a valley, encompassed 
by great mountains, and there Pollock’s pickets 
were attacked with such boldness on the evening of 
the 12 th September that, though the assault was re- ■ 
pulsed by the energy and personal valour of Colonel 
Taylor, it was evident that progress through the pass 
beyond would be hotly contested. On the 13th it 
became necessary for Pollock to decide whetner 
that gloomy vale, where the bones of our dead lay 
whitening in thousands—as, indeed, they were 
over the route—was again to become the scene' ^ 
another dreadful carnage, or whether it 
witness the condign punishment of A^mm, ^ 

On entering the Tizeen Pass next day^it?: 
were seen to be crowned with 16,000'®!^^ 

Ackbar Khan, and in the battle .‘t: 
the utmost energies of the comb^ 
sides were keenly called fordid/'‘fUi 
elated by their previous success ^ |i; 
hoped that they were to.,-achieir^'-^ 
more glorious victory, while 


V “t- 
i*/i 





it riafibW tndep^ IThe 

Pnjw' -wie' animated by still stronger motives, 
cbinpanions in arms, whose remams lay 
around them, were falling aloud for 
question now was, whether, 
?’by victory, they were to give a true response to this 
call, or, by defeat, to be in a like manner exter¬ 
minated.” 

' The battle was begun by a body of Afghan 
. horse, who, full of confidence and the desire for 
plunder, descended into the plain to attack our 
baggage, ere they could reach which, our cavalry 
fell upon them like a human tempest, threw them 
into instant confusion, and cut them to pieces. 
Meanwhile, our infantry had won the crest of the 
heights, and, trusting chiefly to the bayonet, carried 
all before them. Though the flower of the Ghiljics 
and other tribes were under their most able chiefs, 
their efforts were vain, for the troops with whom 
they had to deal were unlike the dispirited fugitives 
of Elphinstone, who, long ere this, had died in the 
Tower of Tizecn. Deprived of the double advan¬ 
tage which they hoped to possess, in their elevated 
position and the long range of their juzails, on the 
near approach of our infantry they acknowledged 
their defeat by flight; but not before we lost 1C2 
men killed and wounded, exclusive of four officers 
among the latter. 

Leaving his army to its fate, Ackbar Khan fled, 
almost alone, to the Ghorebund Valley, while 
General Pollock continued his march, without 
further molestation, through Khoord Cabul and 
Boothauk, and on the 15th of September he en¬ 
camped on the race-course at Cabul. On the 
morning of the i6th he hoisted the British colours 
on the Balahissar, while our bands played the 
National Anthem, and the cheers of the soldiers 
rose “ with triumphant •''ehemence, as if they would 
rend the heavens ” 

The next occupation of our troops after entering 
. Catul was the collection and reverent interment of 
• bones of their brother-soldiers and others who 
, -il^ &Uen in that terrible retreat. In many places 
,v;^iiijev^eletons lay in piles, and nearly all headless, 
having taken the skulls as trophies, 
told that horrible and agonising were the 
Ijnade. by many of our officers and their 
in the skulls and shattered bones, the 
bsome dear friend or comrade. On the 
unhappy “44th made their last 
skeletons were found lying 

s first attention was turned to 
' captives, whom Ackbar Khan, 




ev^hing of yaliie, hkdi-itfeedf o^er'-wl. 
wastes and steep ascents' of 
many thousand feet above the level tlfe ■' 

Bamean, where they arrived on the''JTd'.j 
tember. Sir Richmond Shakespeare, 
secretary, was now dispatched after 
head* of 600 Kuzzilbash lancers. The 
officers were then under the charge < 

Mohammed, who had been a native conini&adfUlti^^^'' 
in a local Afghan regiment, but had deserted 
the previous year. On the iith of Septembev^ltii^^T 
had called Captains Johnson, Lawrence, and 
Pottinger aside, and produced a letter from 
Khan, desiring him to convey the helpless prison^^^ .' 
to the higher regions of the Hindoo Coosh, and^> 
deliver them over to the Usbec Tartar chief ot' , 
Kholoom, in which case, too probably, we should 
never have heard of them more. At the same time,he. 
exhibited a letter from Mohun Lall, the moonshee 
of the assassinated envoy, promising, on the part 
of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees, 
with an annuity of 12,000, if he would restore the 
captives. “ I know nothing,” said he, of General 
Pollock; but if you three gentlemen will swear to¬ 
me by your Saviour to make the offer good, I will 
deliver you over to your own people.” 

The proposal was rapturously received, and the- 
officers and ladies united in making themselves 
responsible by a deed for the funds. Major'Pot-, 
tinger now, by common consent, assumed direction 
of their movements. He deposed the governor of' 
Bamean, and laid under contribution a caravan of’ 
Lohanee merchants which passed it. He secured^ 
tlie Afghan escort of 250 men by promising 
four months’ pay on readying Cabul, and issued 
proclamations to the neighbouring chiefs to make- 
their obeisance to him, while he granted &OCa- 
remissions of revenue. To be ready for a st^e, 
the hero of Herat repaired the fortifications, - dUg. 
wells, and laid in provisions; and on the ijtK.a' 
passing horseman brought the glorious tidings that 
Ackbar Khan was a fugitive in the Toba Moun¬ 
tains, that the Afghan army was annihilated, and 
that Pollock was in full march for CabuL 

Major Pottinger now determined to return there 
with his fellow-prisoners, who all moved on the: 

16th, and slept that night'on the bare rocksj'. 
unconscious, amid their joy, of suffering or fatigt^;. 
Next afternoon, when they were resfng in- 
sunshine under the walls of an old fort, Sir 
mond Shakespeare came galloping up 
Kuzzilbashes, and was received with, - 
pleasure; and more than ever did thCv 
—especially the ladies, with their ch 34 fi^^-^ 
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thankful for “ the grace and protecting providence 
of a forbearing and merciful God.” * 

But the party had still a long march through a 
difficult and disturbed country ^ and as Shakespeare 
was not without feais that Ackbar might make an 
effort to recover his prey, he forwarded an iirgent 
message to General Pollock to send troops to their ; 
support, as the Pass of Suffed Khak, through which 
they had to march, was said to be beset. At the 


“ It was a glorious rescue,” says another writer, 
“ but, alas! that the number rescued should be so 
small. Majo/-Gcneral Shelton, of H.M. 44th Foot, 
stands at the head of the list. The total number 
of all who were released and recovered by Nott 
and Pollock’s brilliant advance to Cabul, and by 
Sale’s forward movement, was only 122. Of this 
number nine were ladies, and three the wives of 
non-commissioned officers, there were twenty-two 



same time, it was resolved that the party should 
move forward by forced marches, for which every 
facility was afforded by the Kuzzilbash chiefs, who 
supplied fresh horses; and on the 20th they met a 
British officer, who gave them the welcome intelli¬ 
gence that the gallant Sale, with his noble brigade, 
was but a few miles distant, on the road to meet 
them. “All doubt was now at an end,” says 
lieutenant (afterwards General Sir Vincent) Eyre : 
“ we were once more imder the safeguard of British 
troops. General Sale was there in person, and 
his happiness in regaining his long-lost wife and 
daughter may be siiagined.” 

• Ueutenant Eyre’s "Journal” 

60 


children, and thirty-four officers. The 1^, with the 
exception of two or three regiments clerks, were 
British non-commissioned officers and privates!* 
Many of them had no other garment than a 
sheep skin ; others had the flowing garb of Afehan- 
istan. Our camp at Cabul rang with acclamations 
I when they entered it, and never since the estab¬ 
lishment of British India had so intense a 
feeling of anxiety pervaded the commurity as the 
fate of the prisoners excited, and the ffirill of 
delight which vibrated throughout the countiy on 
the announcement of their safety may be more 
easily conceived than described.* 

* Marshman. 
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Cabul was won, but the fighting was not entirely 
over. Under Ameen Oolah Khan, the most bitter 
of our enemies, the scattered bands qf the Afghan 
army were gathering in Kohistan, or the highlands 
of the country, and it was deemed necessary to dis¬ 
perse them. For this purpose General McCaskill 
marched against Istaliff; but prior to his departure, 
an interesting ceremony was performed inLadySale's 
tent, when some oC the infants who had been born 
in captivity were baptised by a military chaplain. 

Istalifif, boasted as the virgin fortress of Afghan¬ 
istan, had hence been selected by the insurgents as 
the place where to leave their families and treasure. 
It occupies a spur of the Hindoo Coosh, distant 
twenty miles from Cabul, and McCaskill found 
its strength had not been over-rated. The town 
rose in terraces on the mountain slope, and besides 
being protected by numerous forts, was accessible 
only by climbing heights, separated by deej) ravines 
and narrow avenues, lined on each side by the 
strong walls of gardens and vineyards. Confident 
in the traditional strength of Istaliff, the enemy 
were disdainfully careless in their arrangements for 
its defence; thus, when the British troops advanced 
on the morning of the 29th, they cleared the 
approaclies with ease. The town was stormed, 
and much booty found, and by some means about 
a third of the place was burned down. No lives 
were taken after resistance ceased. A large number 
of women and children were collected and placed 
under guard for transmission to their friends, and 
they were treated with every care and considera¬ 
tion ; but considering all th.'^t happened there—how 
the people had murdered Captain Codrington, 
Lieutenant Rattray, and others, when dwelling 
peacefully in their midst—how Major Pottinger 
had escaped covered with wounds, after all his 
people were slain—it might not have excited sur¬ 
prise had every armed man in the place been put to 1 
death. As there were no means for transporting 
their booty, our soldiers threw into the flames all 
that they could not convey about their persons.* 

General McCaskill next marched to Charikur, 
where our regiment of Ghoorkas had perished by 
wholesale slaughter, and burned it down. The 
objects of the new expedition had been accom¬ 
plished; the surviving prisoners had been released; 
Afghanistan had been re-conquered, and our military 
reputation thus restored; but one thing more was 
necessary, to leave some retributive and lasting 
mark of our vengeance on its caj)ital. 

Prior to doing this, our generals, somewhat un¬ 
wisely, set up another puppet-king at Cabul. Futteh 
Jung, the son of the miudercd Shah Sujah, found 
* Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistaa." 


his way, in a state of utter destitution, to General 
Pollock’s camp at Gundamuck, from whence he 
accompanied our troops to Cabul, where he was 
again installed as king. But this availed him 
nothing, for when the departure of our army was 
announced, he resolved to return with it rather 
than wear a crown which would cost him his life, 
and a younger brother took his place, only to be 
dethroned before we crossed the Indus. The Bala- 
hissar, which had been doomed to destruction, was, 
most unwisely, left untouched, but the great bazaar 
of Cabul, the most splendid edifice of its kind in 
Central Asia, was undermined and blown up, as 
having been the place where Macnaghten's muti¬ 
lated corpse had been exposed to the insults of a 
mob for days, 

'J'he British colours were lowered on the Bala- 
hi.ssar, and with emotions of high satisfaction, our 
two armies began their homeward march, accom¬ 
panied by the family of Shah Sujah. This was on 
the 12th of October, 1842. Lord Ellenborough 
was all impatience to publish their triumphs to the 
world in official proclamations. He was at Simla, 
in the house from which Lord Auckland had sent 
the declaration of war four years before, and he 
issued a proclamation announcing the termination 
of it, and that some dramatic effect should not be 
wanting, he dated it on the same day of the month 
with Lord Auckland’s manifesto, though it was not 
issued till ten days later, and it was much censured 
for its unseemly remarks upon his predecessor. 

“Disasters,” wrote Lord Ellenborough, “un¬ 
paralleled in their extent, except by the errors in 
which they originated, have, in one short cam¬ 
paign, been avenged on every scene of past misfor¬ 
tune.The combined army of Britain and 

India," he continued, “superior in equipment, in 
disci] »linc, and in valour, and in the officers by 
whom it is commanded, to any that can be opposed 
to it in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength on 
its own soil, and for ever, under the blessing of 
Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has 
won in security and honour.” 

With Nott and other generals, and not with Lord 
Lllcnborougli, lay the glory that had been won; 
but in his inflation, his proclamation about the 
captured gates excited ridicule as a parody on 
Nai^olcon’s famous bulletin. 

“ My friends and brothers,” he said, in his address 
to the princes of India, “ our victorious army bears 
the gates of the Temple of Somnauth in triumph 
from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of the 
Sultan Malimood looks upon the luins of Ghuznee! 

The insult of 800 years is at la^ avenged. 

To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of lUjvrara, 
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of Malwah, and of Goojerat, 1 shall commit this 
glorious trophy of successful warfare. You will 
yourselves, with all honour, transmit these gates 
of sandal-wood to the restored temple of Som- 
nauth.” 

This document excited such laughter, that many 
persons doubted its genuineness. The gates which 
Nott was ordered to guard as he would his colours, 
and which an old Fakir predicted would never 
reach Somnauth, were borne in a wagon covered 
with costly trappings, escorted by Hindoo volun¬ 
teers from the 2nd Grenadiers,* and taken in Lord 
Ellenborough’s train to Agra, while, as the pro¬ 
cession went forward, hundreds of frantic Hindoos 
prostrated themselves before it, and made pooja, 
as if it were a deity; but the gates never went 
farther than Agra, a]\d were thrown into a lumber 
room of the fort. Moreover, the gates proved in 
the end not to be those of Somnauth, as their date 
was found to be much more recent than the time 
of Mahmood of Ghuznee. 

Partly to overawe the Sikhs, and partly to get 
up a grand ovation, the Governor-General mustered 
a large army at Ferozepore, and there, at the bridge 

* Captain Neill—Appendix. 


of the Sutlej, amidst hundreds of elephants, which he 
had collected to do honour to the returning troops* 
he welcomed General Pollock with the rescued 
captives, and'General Nott—who must have felt 
some contempt for the whole affair—with the gates 
in their wagon. The officers were feasted in a 
magnificent lent, while a repast of their favourite 
sweetmeats was given to the sepoys. All the 
troops in camp now mustered 40,000 men, and if 
imposing, it was also a judicious display after our 
recent military disasters beyond the Indus. 

The Afghan prisoners were now liberated; and 
on taking leave of Dost Mohammed, Lord Ellen- 
borough asked his opinion of the British after all 
he had seen in India. “ I have been struck,” 
replied the Dost, “ witli the magnitude of your* 
resources, your ships, your arsenals; but what I 
cannot understand is, why the rulers of an empire 
so vast and flourishing should have gone across 
the Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren 
country.” 

The surprise expressed by the Dost, says Marsh- 
man, was equally sliarcd by the community in 
Britain and India; and liere the curtain drops on 
the dark tragedy of Afghanistan, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CAPTURE OF CANTON.—RELATIONS WITH SCINDE.—FHE PERFIDY OF ALJ MORAD.—EMAUMGHUR 

DESTROYED.—RATTLE OK .MEANEE. 


To preserve coherence in the foregoing narrative of 
the Afghan war, wc have omitted, clironologically, 
a reference to the expedition to the coast of China, 
in May, 1840. 

In our dispute concerning the opium trade, Lord 
Palmerston, in 1839, gave instructions to our 
Resident at Canton to inform all British merchants 
and masters of vessels that to traffic in that drug 
was illegal; that ‘‘the British Government could 
not interfere for the purpose of enabling British 
subjects to violate the laws of the country to whicli 
they trade.” Nevertheless, smuggling was greatly 
carried on, the Chinese authorities at Canton con¬ 
niving at it, while the supreme government, like the 
British Resident, issued proclamations against it. 
In die February of 1839, strict orders came from 
Pekin to carry the official decrees into effect, and 
hence, Chinese accused of smuggling was publicly 
strangled in front of the foreign factories. 


Captain Elliot, our Resident, thereupon ordered 
all British craft not having licenses to proceed out¬ 
side the Bogue. On the 10th of March the im- 
j^crial commissioner, Lin, arrived at Canton, and 
on the iStli he issued two edicts, one to Hong 
merchants, and the other to foreigners; the latter 
requiring every particle of opium in the store-ships, 
as well as in the vessels without the Chinese waters, 
to be delivered up to the government on the 
penalty of death. Captain Elliot, and other resi- 
tlonts at Canton, who had never been concerned in 
any opium transactions, were seized, and threatened 
with execution unless the mandate was complied 
with in three days. Our representsti\* had only 
the alternative of death or implicit obedience. To 
save lives he chose the latter, and promised to give 
up opium to the value of ;£2,5oo,ooo, a great part of 
which was at the time on the high seas, and entirely 
beyond the control of the Chinese government. 
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An the opium in these vessels was delivered up; 
but Lin contended that the specified amount was 
not made good, and detained Captain Elliot under 
the same threat of death, compelling him to pur¬ 
chase opium, to the value of about ^^40,000, to 
make up the quantity. A convention entered into 
bjr the Chinese commissioner for caitying on the 
outside trade was, on some pretence, broken; and a 
rencontre took place between H.M. ships Vo/nge and 
Hyacinth and a fleet of war-junks, which ended in 
the utter destruction of the latter. Various attempts 
were made to burn the British ships in the roads, 
and to poison their crews. To demand redress and 
compensation for these insults, and the vast destruc¬ 
tion of property, an expedition was sent from India, 
'under Sir Hugh Gougli, who captured Canton in 
May, 1840, and also took possession of the whole 
river defences, which were held by our troops until 
6,000,000 dollars were paid by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment,* and five ports were opened to European 
commerce. 

Before the final evacuation of Afghanistan took 
place, the attention of the Governor-General Iiad 
been drawn to Scinde. On the 4th of November, 
1842, a draft of a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde 
was prepared, and several of its articles became 
important before the strife then raging was over. 
By the 2nd article the Company’s rupee was to 
become the only coin legally current after the ist 
of January, 1S45. By the 5th article the Ameers 
renounced the privilege of coining money. Article 
6 related to the cutting of wood for steamers 
navigating the Indus. By article 7, Kurrachce 
and Tatta were ceded to us, with a free passage 
between them. By article S, .Siibsulkhote, which 
had been taken from the Nawab by the Ameers, j 
and the territory between tlic present frontier of 
Bhawalporc and the town of Rohrec, are ceded to 
“ that ever faithful friend and ally of the British 
Government,” his Highness of Bhawalporc. 

Nott’s advance uj)on Candahar the Ameers mis¬ 
took for a retrograde movemeni, and though he 
afterwards destroyed Gliiunec, and joined in the 
retribution that fell on Cabul and Istaliff, they would 
assume tliat his measures bore the character of a 
flight. It was,” says Sir Charles Napier, “ viewed 
as a proof of weakness, and the Beloochees and 
Brahooes became more hopeful and more confident 
than before. The Ameers of Up])er and Lower 
Scinde consulted together how best to league 
against the Feringhees ; Sikh vakeels were at Khyr- 
poor ready to start for Lahore, loaded with presents 
for the Maharajah; and at the same time letters came 
from the victorious Afghaii^, reminding the Ameers 

* Lord Jocelyn’s “ OiinesQ, Expedition Despatches, &c. 
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that they were ever feudatories of the Dooranee 
empire, and exhorting them to act boldly in the 
common cause. These things led to the Ameers’ 
final destruction: they were the forerunners of the 
battle by which they fell; but their primary cause, 
it has been shown, was deeper seated. The 
Sciiidian war was no isolated event. * It was the 
tail of the Afghan stonn.’ ” * 

To prosecute a war with the British, the Ameers 
swore upon the Koran their resolution to unite with 
Afghans, Sikhs, or any other allies; but, luckily 
for us, at this crisis there was then in command of 
tlie troops in Scinde, where he was invested with 
full diplomatic and military power, a soldier of the 
highest reputation, Sir Charles James Napier, who 
had served first in the Irish rebellion, and afterwards 
in Spain and Americx He was taken prisoner at 
Corunna, but not until he had received five wounds, 
and had his ribs broken by a cannon-shot.t He was 
a man of heroic valour and extraordinary energy ; 
but it is said, by Marshman, that he assumed his 
post in Scinde with a strong prejudice against the 
Ameers. Tlie investigation of the charges of 
disloyalty was left to him by the Governor-General; 
with the distinct injunction that he was not to pro¬ 
ceed against them without the most complete proof 
of their guilt; and we are also told that he did not 
consider the war about to be launched upon them as 
just. Various treaties had been forced already upon 
these free and independent chiefs; and now Britain 
treated their country as if it were a province won 
in war. When Lieutenant Eastwick, on behalf of 
the Bombay Government, laid before the Ameers 
the draft-treaty referred to, Noor Mohammed, 
one of the most powerful, took from a box all the 
treaties which were in force, and with some sarcasm, 
asked what was to become of all these ; but before 
he could be rejdied to, he added, indignantly, 
“ Here is another annoyance I Since the days thac 
Scinde has been connected with Britain there has 
always been something now; your Government is 
never satisfied. We arc anxious for your friend¬ 
ship, but we cannot lie continually persecuted. 
Wc have given a road to your troops through our 
territories, and now you wish to remain ! ” 

The death of this patriotic chief facilitated the 
designs of Britain, which were carried out with as 
little sense of scruple as of justice. The Ameers 
had submitted with tolerable patience to much 
injustice under Ix)rd Auckland’s administration, 
but when his successor arrived, a puerile and hot¬ 
headed policy was pursued, calculated to drive 
them to madness or despair. Yet, as in the case 

* "Conquest of Scinde.” 

t Hart’s “Amy List,” 1843. 
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of Afghanistan, his hot vigour was followed by re¬ 
action, and he hesitated as to the expediency of 
forcing certain cessions of territory, which he had 
ordered Colonel Outram, the Resident, to demand.” 
And it was when one of his fits of activity returned, 
that he placed Sir Charles Napier in civil and 
military command in Scinde. 

On the 5tli of October, 1842, that officer reported 
to Calcutta that the Ameers levied toll upon the 
Indus, contrary to a treaty which, like others, had 
been forced upon them by our Government, 
and “which,” it has been said, “tliey had no more 
right to dictate, than any Scinde or Belooch robber 
would have to levy black-mail witlun the Indian 
territory.” Although lie admitted that the Ameers 
had been aggrieved, and had as yet committed no 
act of aggression, he still resolved to carry out the 
Governor-Gencral’s unjust i)olicy with a resolute 
will, and a series of intrigues began “ between 
-certain of the Ameers, which were neither very j 
clever nor cunning, and eventually did more to 
embarrass affairs and drive the Ameers to resistance, 
than any of the articles of the oppressive and inso¬ 
lent treaty forced upon them;”* and eventually, 
without allowing tliem to discuss the terms of it, 
Sir Charles Napier sequestrated the whole of tl\e 
lands stated in the first treaty, which belonged to 
Belooch chiefs, who were feudatories of Ameers, 
thus plunging them at once in ])enury. 

These violent measures were caused by the 
villainy of Ali Morad. The highest dignity in 
Upper Scinde was the office of Rais, the syinl;oI 
of which was a turban. Mcer Roo-stum, then in 
his eightieth year, had long enjoyed it, and was 
venerated by all. According to tlie usage of tlic 
country, the succession to this honour belonged to 
his younger brotlicr, Ali Morad, hut he wished to 
bestow it on his own son. I'o make sure of the 
turban, the former won the confidence of Napier, 
whose mind he poisoned against Mcer Roostum, 
who, terrified by three threatening messages sent 
by the general, fled to the castle of Ali Morad, on 
whose head he placed the coveted turban, an act 
which betokened the surrender of power. Sir 
Charles was not without some suspicion that the 
. cession had been obtained by force or fraud, and 
wished to see the Meer on the subject. I'o pre¬ 
vent any elucidation of the matter, and preclude 
■an interview, Ali woke his brother at midnight, 
and urged flight, as the British troops were coming 
to seize hiria. In fear and bewilderment the aged 
chidf rode in the dark to tlie camp of some other 
relatives, twelve miles distant, to avoid Sir Charles 
Napier, who immediately issued a proclamation 

• ’'Parliamentary Papers relating to Scinde,” &c. 


to the Ameers of Scinde, announcing that he was 
resolved to maintain Ali Morad as chieftafe of the 
Talpoora family. Meer Roostum sent his minister 
instantly to Napier, to relate the true story, and 
how he had been promiifed to fly. To tiiis expla¬ 
nation an arrogant reply was sent by the general, 
who announced his resolution of reducing and 
destroying Emaumghur in the desert, because it 
was deemed the “Gibraltar of Upper Scinde;” and 
he was determined to show the Ameers that 
“ neither the deserts nor their negociations could 
intercept the progress of a British army.” 

Accordingly, altliougli we were then at peace 
with all the known authorities of Scinde, on the 
4th of January, 1843, he made his arrangements 
for crossing the desert, and started on the night of 
the 5th, with 350 men of H.M. 22nd Regiment, 
mounted on camels, two soldiers on each with their 
muskets slung; two 24-pound howitzers, with 
double teams of camels, 200 of the Scinde Horse, 
provisions for fifteen days and water for four. On 
the 7th, Choonka, twenty-five miles from Deejeekote, 
was reached. Though the Ameers had repeatedly 
shown themselves, no opposition was encountered, 
and after a toilsome march, the 12th saw Napier 
before Emaumghur, a siiuare fort built of burned 
brick with round towers, about fifty feet in height, 
and capable of resisting any force unfurnished by 
artillery. It was found to be deserted, so nothing 
remained but to destroy it, which was effectually 
done with 10,000 lbs. of jjowder, in sight of clouds of 
fanatical Beloochec horsemen, who hovered in the 
desert and looked angrily on. He then retired, 
and on the 21st of January reached Peer Abubeker, 
on the road from Kliyrpoor to Hyderabad. The 
Duke of Wellington said it was “one of the most 
curious military exj)loits ” he had ever heard of, 
but as poor old Meer Mohammed, to whom the 
fort belonged, had never given us the least offence, 
it w.as an act of wanton aggression. Moreover, his 
lands were confiscated in Upper Scinde, he was 
deprived of all power and dignity, and Sir Charles 
ordered .ill the Ameers of the upper and lower pro¬ 
vinces to meet Major Outram at Khyrpoor, and 
tlierc discuss and sign the treaty; but as some of 
them failed to attend, the conference was trans¬ 
ferred to Hyderabad. 

'’i’hcrc Major Outram gave them credit for more 
sincerity, and so for became their dupe, as to pro¬ 
pose that Sir Charles, who had alreadj^drawn the 
sword, should leave behind the army he was 
assembling, and come in person to HyderalSatt 
“This,” said he, “will remove all difficulties.” 
“Yes,” replied the veteran, “and my head 
my shoulders.” That Napier was wise in not 
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trusting himself in Hyderabad, was proved on the 
1 2th of February, when twenty-five Beloochee chiefs 
of the Mussee tribe were arrested in arms, and, on 
the person of Hyat Khan, who held chief com¬ 
mand, was found an order from Mohammed Khan, 
one of the Ameers of Hyderabad, directing him 
“to assemble every male capable of wielding a 
sword, and join his victorious Beloochee troops at 
Meanee on the 9th.*^ 

It would appear that on the very day this dis¬ 
covery was made, the Ameers met in solemn 
durbar, and with the exception of Nusseer Khan of 
Khyrpoor, signed that, which was to them a most 
obnoxious treaty, and which has been justly termed 
“ the consummation of a system of duplicity.” 
'rhey had been simply seeking to gain time to com¬ 
plete their militaiy prejiarations, but tidings of the 
sudden advance of Nai)ier on Hyderabad, filled 
them with confusion. 

As Outram, then holding the local rank of 
colonel, was leaving the fort after the signature of 
the treaty, he was surrounded by a crowd of armed 
and furious citizens and soldiers, who poured bitter 
curses on the British, as tyrants, robbers, and truce- 
breakers, and he, the future “ Bayard of India,” 
would have been torn to pieces, had the Ameers 
not personally guarded him to the residency. Next 
day they informed him that the Belooch troops 
were so exasperated, as to be no longer amenable 
to authority, and witli more chivalry than discre¬ 
tion he refused to leave his post. But on the 
morning of the 15th February, three days after the 
signature of the treaty, masses of infantry sur¬ 
rounded the residency with a dreadful din, and 
after a gallant tlefence of three hours, Outram 
withdrew to an armed steamer, anchored at 500 
yards distance in the river. On board of her, 
Captain Brown, of the Bengal F.nginecrs, proved an 
efficient artillery officer, but Outram and others 
had to leave all their baggage and other property 
behind, when, subsequently, they joined the forces 
gathering under Sir Charles Napier. 

These events rendered a general appeal to arms 
inevitable, and the Belooch troops flocked to the 
capital in greater numbers, when it was seen that 
Sir Charles Napier, the fiery scion of an old fight¬ 
ing race, .persisted in advancing on it, though the 
treaty had been signed. 

Sir Charles Napier now moved to Meanee, a 
town on a branch of the Iiulus, which is there a 
mile broad and eighteen feet deep. There he lialteJ 
on the 17th of February, and there on that day was 
fought a battle, and won a British victory, second 
to none in the warlike ann:Js of India. 

The Beloochees were 22,000 strong; our force 


but 2,000 infantry and 800 cavalry, with twelve 
pieces of cannon. 

After a four hours* march, about nine in the 
morning, our troops came in sight of the enemy, 
whose wings rested on dense woods near Meanee. 
In their front lay the Faililee branch of the Indus, 
quite dry. Our slender force began its advance 
from tlie right in echelon of battalions; the 
artillery and H.M. 22nd in line taking the lead, 
the 25th Native Infantry the second, the 12th 
Native Infantry the third, the ist Native Grenadiers 
the fourth. The Qtli Bengal I.ight Cavalry formed 
the reserve in rear of the left wing; the Poonah 
Horse, togetlxer with four companies of infantry, 
guarded the baggage. “In this order of battle,” 
says Napier, “ we advanced as at a review, over a 
fine plain, swept by the cannon of the enemy.” 

The fighting that ensued was terrible, and when 
our troops got close up, after the dry nulUdi was 
crossed, they had to ascend the sloping bank, tut 
braver men never rushed to battle than those who 
met at Meanee j and never was true British general¬ 
ship more conspicuous than there, and no quarter 
was given or asked while the conflict lasted. 

“ The Beloochees,” says Napier, “ having Iheir 
matchlocks laid ready in rest along the summit of 
the bank, waited until the assailants were within 
fifteen yards ere their volley was discharged; the 
rapid pace of tlie British and the steepness of the 
sloj)e deceived their aim, and the result was not 
considerable ; the next moment the 22nd were on 
the tO]) of the bank, thinking to bear down all 
' liefore them, but they staggered back in amazement 
at tlic forest of swords waving in their front. 
Thick as standing corn, and gorgeous as a field of 
flowers, stood the Beloochees in their many- 
coloured garments and turbans; they filled the 
deep, broad bed of the ravine, they clustered on 
both banks, and covered the plain beyond. Guard¬ 
ing their heads with tlieir large dark shields, they 
shook their sharp suords beaming in the sun, their 
shouts rolling like a peal of thunder, as with frantic 
gestures they dashed forward, vnth demoniac 
strength and ferocity, full against the front of the 
1 2 2n(l. But with sliouts as loud, and shrieks as 
wild and fierce as theirs, and hearts as big, and 



j that queen of weajions the musket, and sent their 

! foremost masses rolling back in blood.Now 

I the Beloochees closed their dense masses, and again 
i the sliouts, the rolling fire of musketry, and the 
! dreadful rush of their swordsmen, were heard and 
seen along the whole line, and such a fight ensued 
as lias seldom been known or told of in the reccods 
' of war. These wild warriors continually advanced, 
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sword and shield in hand, striving, in all the fierce¬ 
ness of their valour, to break into the opposing 
ranks.; no fire of small arms, no thrust of bayonets, 
no sweeping discharges of grape from the guns, 
could drive these gallant soldiers back; they gave 
their breasts to be shot; they leaped upon the 
guns by twenties at a time; their dead went down 
the steep slope by hundreds, but the gaps in their 
masses were continually filled from the rear; the 
survivors of the front rank still pressed forward witli 
unabated fury, and the bayonet and the sword 
dashed in full and frequent conflict.”^ 

At one time, our whole line was nearly overborne 
by sheer weight and numbers, but a brilliant charge, 
made by the 9th Cavalry and Scindc Horse, com¬ 
pletely relieved it, by forcing the enemy’s right 
flank, capturing a standard, with several pieces of 


artillery, and driving a body of horse beyond even 
their own camp. “ This charge,’^ says Sir Charles, 
“ decided, in my opinion, the crisis of the action, 
for, from the moment the cavalrj^ were seen in rear 
of their right flank, the resistance of the enemy 
slackened; the 22nd Regiment forced the bank, 
the 25th and 12th did the same, the latter regi¬ 
ment capturing several guns, and the victory was 
decided.” 

The British losses were 256 killed and wounded; 
those of the enemy exceeded 500; and the results 
of the victory were the capture of the whole of the 
enemy’s treasure, artillery, stores, standards, and 
camp. Several of the Ameers personally sub¬ 
mitted to Napier. Hyderabad surrendered, and 
the 20th of February saw the British colours float- 

ii 

ing on its great tower. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

VICTORY,AT DURBA.—CONQUEST ANU ANNEXATION CJF SCINUE.-THE MAHRATTAS OP CAVAUOR.- 

RA'ITIJC (.)F MAHARAJAUPORE, LTC* 


Brilliant as tliis victory was, the war was not yet 
over. Shere Mohammed of Mcerpore, tlie most 
famous of all the Ameers, had been on tlie march 
to join the confederates, when he heard of their 
signal defeat. Sir Charles Napier ofifered to accept 
his submission on the same terms as the others, 
but he scorned to submit, and kept the field, at the 
head of a fbree that rapidly augmented to 20,000 
men. For some time after his victory, Napier 
was able barely to muster 2,000 men. and, there¬ 
fore, instead of continuing offensive oi)ci-alions, he 
prudently formed an intrenched camp on the left 
bank of the Indus, and constructed a fort on the 
right bank, as a jiroiection to tlic steamers which 
carried his‘supplies. Tlierc he resolved to wait for 
reinforcements, certain that if Shere Mohammed 
assailed him, he would be beaten, and that if he 
did not, his money would soon become exhausted. 
'Hie Ameer drew near tlie place, and finding that 
he was not attacked, became cnnfid(*nt, and when 
twelve miles distant, sent a letter, offering to permit 
the British to quit the counlr>' (though he had 
sworn to “ Cabul them,” as he phrased it), pro¬ 
vided they restored all captives. Just as Ins mes¬ 
sengers delivered the letter, the evening gun was 
• “Conquestof Scindc." 1 


fired. “There,” said Sir Charle.s, “do you hear 
that.^" “Yes.” “ Well, that is your answer,” he 
added, significantly. 

The expected reinforcements came up on the 
2i.st of March, and at the head of 5,000 men, 
Napier was a])Ie to assume the offensive, and 
marclied from Hyderabad at dawn on the 24th, 
to a village called Diibba, where the enemy, still 
20,000 strong, were strongly intrenched in rear of 
two parallel ditches, the first eight feet deep and 
twenty-two wide, and the secamd seventeen feet 
deep and forty-two wide, witli a bank or ridge 
forty-three feet wide between them. Napier at¬ 
tacked instantly, the whole of his guns, nineteen 
in number, ojiening at once on the enemy’s 
position, while the line, led as before by the 22nd, 
advanced in echelon from the left. In a short time, 
tlie enemy, while throwing considerable bodies to 
this point, were ajiparently falling back'as if unable to 
oppose the cross-fire of our artillery. This was the 
moment to try the effect of a cavalry charge, -and 
it was performed with great brilliance by the • 3rd 
Cavalry under Captain Delamaine, and theScinde 
Horse led by Captain Jacobs, who dashed across 
both nullahs, and pursued the fugitives of the, enemy 
for several miles, but not without considerable loss. 
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While this occurred on the right, the 22nd, with 
their usual heroism, attacked the point assigned them 
and carried it, but not without many casualties. 
Three regiments of native infantry followed tliem 
close, and thus decided the battle of Dubba, other¬ 
wise called Narajah, which the Duke of Wellington 
said was a brilliant victory, in which he (Sir C. 
Napier) showed all the qualities of a general officer, 
and in which the army displayed all the best quali¬ 
ties of the bravest troops.” 

We lost 270 officers and men : more than half 
the casualties occurred in the ranks of our 22nd 
Foot. 

On the 27th, our troops took possession of Meer- 
pore, the capital of Shere Mohammed, but Najjier 
was afraid to advance further, being obliged to 
watch the Indus, lest the overflow of its waters 
should cut him off by inundation. To act still on 
the offensive, he sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 
28th of March, to reconnoitre Onierkote, a fort in 
the desert, about 100 miles from Hyderabad, which, 
though supi)Oscd to be ganisoned by 4,000 men, 
was eventually found to be abandoned; and the 
importance attached to its capture gave Napier 
occasion to write thus :—“ Omerkote is ours. . . . 
This completes the conciuest of Scinde; every 
place is in my ])OS3e3sion ; and, thank God ! 1 
have done with w'ar. Never* again am I likely to 
see a shot fired in anger.” 

But lliis was a rash anticipation, for Shere 
Mohammed, returning from the sandy desert to 
which he had fled, was able, towards the end of 
April, to rank 8,000 men under his standard at 
Khoonera, about si.tty miles from Hyderabad, while 
his brother, Shah Mohammed, at the head of 
several thousands more, with four guns, had gone 
down to Sehwan, with a view to cross the Indus, 
and join in a preconcerted revolt at Hyderabad. 
Meer Hossein, the son of Meer Roostum, was in 
the desert of Shaghur, with 2,000 men, and witli 
several refractory chieftains, was menacing AH 
Morad at Khyrpoor; 20,000 predatory Beloochccs 
were traversing the Delta of the Ganges; and Lo 
the east of it, beyond the Poorana branch of the 
river, a tribe 5,000 strong, was threatening to cut 
off all communication with Bombay. 'Pherefore, 
instead of the peace expected by Napier, there was 
every prospect of renewal of the v^ar, and a 
necessity for the most decisive measures, lest Shere 
Mohammed should double his force amid the pre¬ 
datory hordes in the Delta of the Indus. 

The first encounter was with his brother, upon 
wliom Colonel Roberts came by surprise, at 
S6hwai^, dispersed his troops, burned lus camp, 
took him prisoner, and sent him under escort to 
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Hyderabad. To attack Shere Mohammed, ^ 
Charles Napier marched out of the city in the 
middle of the hot season. The sufferings of-the 
troops from thirst, fatigue, and heat, were of a dread¬ 
ful nature. On the 15th of June,,Sir Charles and 
forty-three other Europeans were struck down by 
sunstroke, and within three hours all were dead, 
save himself, an escape which he attributed to his 
extremely temperate habits. Another circumstance, 
he added, “ roused me from my lethargy, as much as 
the bleeding.'’ This was a message from Colonel 
Jacob, intimating that he had, without the loss-of 
a man, utterly routed Shere Mohammed. All strife 
was completely over now, and, as Governor of 
Scinde, Sir Charles could devote himself to the 
work of internal improvement—a department ^ 
which the veteran soldier displayed administrative 
talents of the very highest order. 

Lord Ellenborough had, prior to this, on hearing 
of the victory at Meanee, issued a proclamation, 
annexing Scinde, “ fertile as Egypt,” to the do¬ 
minions of the Company. The triumphs- of our 
army there, as contrasted with the disastrous extir¬ 
pation of the one at Cabul, created great exultation 
in India, though somewhat damped by the convic¬ 
tion that the act was altogether lawless, grasping, 
and indefensible; and Sir John HobhoUse, Presi¬ 
dent of the Hoard of Control, remarked, that the 
conquest would never have taken place, if Lord 
Ellenborougli had been fully aware of the perfidy 
of Ali Morad. But before Sir Charles became 
cognisant of that matter, he wrote:—“ We only 

want a i)retext to coerce the Ameers.The 

more powerful government will swallow up the 
weaker.” Elscwlierc he wrote—“We have no 
riglit to seize Scinde, yet we shall do so, and a very 
advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality 
it will be.” 

'Phe trooi)s had a rich harvest of prize money, 
of which seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Charles 
Napier, but on the finances of India the annexa¬ 
tion inflicted a loss of tw'O crores and a half of 
rupees in the course of fifteen years.* 

Burnet gives us a pleasing description of the 
somewhat lawless Ameers of Scinde. They and 
their attendants, he tells us, were habited nearly 
alike, in tunics of fine white muslin, neatly prepared, 
and plaited so as to resemble dimity, with sashes 
of silk and gold, wide Turkish trousers of silk, 
chiefly tlark blue, and tied at the^ ankle, and a 
Scindian caps of gold brocade or embroidered 
velvet. A pair of cashmere shawls of rare beauty 
Avere usually throwm over the arm, and a Persian 
dagger at the girdle, richly ornamented with 

♦ India,” 
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diamonds, or other precious stones, completed the 
dress and decoration of such princes as Noor 
Mohammed and Morad AU.* 

The unwarrantable annexation of the free country 
of Scinde eventyally brought its own punishment, 
as it injured alike the loyalty and the discipline 
of the native army, and gave us a foreshadowing 
of the dreadful climax which, thirteen years subse¬ 
quently. was to end in its total destruction. The 
land of the Ameers had now become a British 
province, and the sepoys, accustomed to extra 
batta granted to them there when it was foreign 
soil, failed to see any reason why it should be 
taken from them now, because Scinde had become 
a portion of British India. Hence, in February, 
1044, the 34th Bengal Native Infantry (known as 
the Bradsaw-ka-Pulian) refused to inarch to Scinde, 
without the same field allowance that had been 
given as before to troops beyond the Indus. The 
7th Cavalry and some Bengal Artillery, being 
animated by the same spirit, were marched back. 
The 4th Bengal Native Infantry, raised in 1759, 
and the 69th, ordered in their stead, refused to 
enter the boats at Ferozepore, while the 64th 
openly mutinied at Loodiana and Moodkee, and 
on none of those occasions was the spirit of disci¬ 
pline enforced, or the honour of the state vindi¬ 
cated. The Government, finding it impossible to 
garrison the new conquest with Bengal troops, 
turned to Bombay and Madras; but a regiment of 
the former presidency, on finding the usual allow¬ 
ance was not to be granted, also mutinied ; so the 
province was turned over to the Presidency of 
Bombay, which made satisfactory arrangements for 
the pay of its sepoys. 

The conquest of Scinde did not terminate the 
warlike operations of Lord Ellenborough’s active 
administration. Junkojee Rao Scindia, who suc¬ 
ceeded by adoption, in 1827, to Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, died childless on the 7th of February, 
1843, and the Government acknowledged as his 
successor the young Maharajah Tyajee Rao Scindia, 
who was nearest in blood, and the widow, with the 
approval of the Mahratta chiefs of Gwalior, was 
appointed regent during the minority; but she wisely 
transferred that dignity to Mama Sahib, the Maha¬ 
rajah’s maternal uncle; with this Lord Kllen- 
borough concurred, and the British Resident ex¬ 
plained to the assembled chiefs that tlie Mama was 
recognised as the head of the Stale, and as such 
would receive our support. Yet, within a very 
short time the Mama Sahib was with violence com¬ 
pelled to quit the Gwalior State, despite the re¬ 
monstrances of the Resident. By the widow of 
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the late Maharajah, men so inimical to British 
interests were placed in office that the Resident 
had also to quit Gwalior. 

The Dada Khan Walla, though opposed by 
several of the chiefs, usurped the whole royal power 
in the state, which the British Government was 
bound to maintain in the house of Scindia. A de¬ 
mand was made that the Dada be expelled or 
delivered up to us as a necessary preliminary to the 
re-establishment of our usual relations with Gwalior. 
The widow and her faction, after much delay, 
yielded this point, but soon after set up men who 
were more turbulent than the Dada had been, and 
consequently the country was rent by factions, plots, 
insurrections, conspiracies, and murders. The 
British Government could neither permit the exist¬ 
ence of an unfriendly government in Gwalior, «or 
leave that territory without one capable of con¬ 
trolling its own subjects, particularly the troops,, 
who were 40,000 strong, 10,000 being cavalry, 
mutinous, arrogant, and always in arrears of pay. 

With this view, an array, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
assembled. The Governor-General attended it, 
and vakeels from certain Mahratta chiefs sought 
him for the purpose of negociation, but simply as a 
ruse to gain delay, for the usurping powers were 
determined to appeal to the sword in the end. 

The time was certainly one of alarm, and events 
which had recently occurred in Lahore would not 
permit acquiescence in a policy suited only to a 
state of peace. Sir Hugh Gough's army got in 
motion, not as the enemy, but as the friend of the 
young Maharajah, to restore tranquillity, and secure 
his rights and person.* 

Ere this, on the 21st, our first brigade had 
crossed the Chumbul, and encamped six miles to the 
south, beyond the ravines and defiles. The head¬ 
quarters moved on the 22nd, and by the 26th our 
whole right wing, with the heavy guns, had crossed, 
and been placed in i)osilion at Hingona. Up to 
the 27th it was deemed possible that the troops of 
Gwalior, after all their vaunts and menaces, would 
not dare to opi>ose the advance of the British ; but 
on the 25th, Bapoo Setowlea, who had been ap¬ 
pointed dewan, and had been expressing an earnest 
desire for the restoration of friendship, and had 
come with that pretended view to the British camp, 
suddenly quitted it; and on the following day it 
was ascertained that both troops and guns had left 
Gwalior, and were moving in two columns towards 
Chandore and Hingona, the former to encounter 
General Grey, who was coming on with the left 
wing through Bundelcund, and the latter to repel 
the advance of the right, under Sir Hugh Gough. 

* Proclaraation from Hingona Camp, 35th Dec;, 1843. 
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On the 28th of December, when a small party 
was reconnoitring the ground at a short distance 
from Chounda, where the Mahratta army occupied 
a strong position, a fire from their batteries was 
suddenly opened upon it, thus ending all doubt as 
to hostile intentions; and the Gwalior troops, by 
thus taking the initiative, hurled defiance at us 
from the mouths of their guns. Both armies now 
prepared for a battle, in which the inequality of 
numbers, usually so frequent an event in our 
Indian wars, was less apparent; as on that day, 
the 29th December, 1843, British troops were 
14,000 strong, with forty guns; the Mahrattas 
18,000 strong, with too guns. 

By eight a.m. the whole British troops, after 
passing over a district of extreme difiiculty, inter¬ 
sected by deep ravines, crossed the Kohary in three 
columns, and halted in position, in front of Maha- 
rajahpore. Unknown to our general, during the 
previous night the enemy had occupied this place, 
with seven regiments of infantry and twenty-eight 
pieces of cannon. The latter opened immediately 
on our advances, and rendered a change of plans at 
once necessary. So unexpected was this fire, that 
Lord Ellenborough, Lady Gough, with many other 
ladies and civilians who were in the field on 
elephants, were suddenly exposed for a time to all 
the fury of the cannonade. 

Major-General Littlor’s column being exactly in 
front of Maharajahpore, was ordered to advance 
direct, while that of Major-General Valiant took it 
in reverse, both supported by the column of Major- 
General Dennis; but all underwent a terrific and 
unexpected cannonade by which many perished, 
whose lives, by proper management, might have 
been saved; yet, as the despatch has it, “ nothing 
could withstand the rush of British soldiers.” Our 
siege-train had unaccountably been left behind on 
the surrender of the Dada; thus our light field 
pieces were speedily silenced by the heavy ordnance 
of the enemy, at whose batteries the troops were 
instantly launched. 

The brave old 39th, with '■'‘Primus in Indui'^ and 
“ Plassey ” on its green colours, and the 56th Native 
Infantry, burst into the village shoulder to shoulder, 
driving the enemy from their posts, bayoneting the 
gunners at their guns. “ Here a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued; the Mahratta troops, after dis¬ 
charging their matchlocks, fought, swerd in hand, 
with the most determined courage.” * 

The brigade of‘ General Valiant, in which was 
H.]I^ 40th, with equal spirit took the village in 
reverse. In this, two officers of that regiment, 
Major' Stopford and Captain Codrington, each of 

• Gough's Despatch. 


whom had captured standards, fell under the mazzles 
of the guns, every one of which was captured, 
though the Mahratta swordsmen clung to them with 
desperate tenacity. 

On the extreme left, Brigadier Scott was opposed 
by a column of the enemy’s cavalry; but by some 
well-executed charges made by the 4th Lancers and 
loth Cavalry, supported by the plunging showers 
of grape from Captain Grant’s troop of horse 
artillery, they were driven back; more guns were 
captured, and two standards. After this decisive 
success at Maharajahpore, the intrenched pos^on 
at Chounda was carried, and the victory was com¬ 
plete. The foe dispersed and fled, with the loss of 
3,000 in killed and wounded, and of forty-three 
brass and ten iron guns. Our loss was also severe, 
making a total of 797 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Among the first were seven officers. 

While Gough was fighting the somewhat con¬ 
fused battle of Maharajah])ore, General Grey was 
winning the battle of Punniar, where he acted with 
e(iual promptitude and vigilance. At that place, 
which is within twelve miles of Gwalior he found his 
progress to the capital disputed by about 12,000 
Mahrattas, who showed themselves in a strong 
position on some heights near a fortified village. 
He immediately attacked them, and they were 
driven from height to height and utterly routed. 
Our casualties were 215, and would have been less, 
but that the troops were fatigued by a long and 
sultry march. 

The junction of the two corps (Tarmeey after 
having each won a decisive battle, under the walls 
of Gwalior, awed tlie durbar into submission, for 
the w'liole kingdom of Seindia was thus at the dis¬ 
posal of Lord Ellenborough, who had hitherto 
always talked of Gwalior as an independent state ; 
but now, as a conqueror, he not only set the rights 
of the Maharanee aside, but changed its form of 
government. In future, she was to be a dependant 
on the Company, with a revenue of three lacs of 
rupees, but no political authority; and during the 
minority of the Maharajah, the administration was to 
be conducted by a council of regency acting in ac¬ 
cordance with the advice of the British Resident; 
and the vacancies in which, when occurring by 
death or otherwise, could only be filled up with the 
sanction of the Indian Government; thus virtually 
converting the once proud state of Seindia into a 
British dependency, by a regular^treafy, which was 
not negociateci, but actually dictated' by the 
Governor-General, in the stately fortress of Gwalior, 
an edifice so vast in strength and magnificence, that 
it is impossible to convey any idea of it without the 
aid of the pencil. 
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The treaty consisted of twelve articles, of which, 
in addition to the stipulation above, the most im¬ 
portant were those which limited the strength of 
the Gwalior array to 9,000 men, of whom not more 
than 3,000 were to be infantry, with twelve field- 
pieces and 200 gholandazees. On the other hand, 
the British subsidiary force was largely increased, 
and the fort of Gwalior was to be gairisoned by 
the Reformed Contingent (of which we have else¬ 
where wntten), under Brigadier Stubbs, who was to 


ing Scinde was strongly objected to. “ He had,*’ it 
was averred, “ concocted a series of charges against 
the Ameers on insufficient evidence, and then made 
them the pretext for imposing a final treaty, to 
which he might have foreseen they would never 
submit without coercion. In this way, when tli.. 
exhaustion of the Indian treasury by the disasters 
of Afghanistan made it most desirable that peace 
should be maintained, he provoked a vrar of the 
most formidable description, which, but for the 
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act as commander of all the forces, which were to be singular ability of the military commander, might 
recruited by high-caste Brahmins and Rajpoots— have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
men of athletic frames and high courage, and also brilliant victories, had only added to our already 
of unlimited presumption, as we found to our cost overgrown Indian empire a tract of territory, which, 
in 1857. for years to come, would not pay the expense of 

While carrying matters thus with a high hand at governing it. His policy in Gwalior was of a 
Gwalior, Lord Ellenborough was subjected to a similar description, and there was reason to sus- 
severe ordeal in the Court of Directors. By his pect, from hints which he had thrown out, that he 
bombastic proclamation about the gates of Som- was meditating a greater war than any he had yet 
nauth, he had somewhat impaired the confidence carried on.’’* 

placed in his sound judgment, and by circum- He had continued to provoke jealously and 
stances, to a certain measure beyond his control, animosities between the civil a^d military branches 
the whole course of his administration but little of the public service. Under Lord Auckland it 
accorded with the pacific poficy to which he had had been the rule to make the political subordinate 
pledged himself on leavin^Britain; and that regard- 1 * Comprehensive iiist. of India." 
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to the military.department; but this, which had 
hitherto been the exception, was made by Lord 
Ellenborough the established custom ; so much so, 
indeed, that he always spoke and acted as if the 
first qualification for office of any kind was the 
profession of arms; hence the time came when he 
found himself at enmity with the most able and 
influential officials in India, and nothing but the 
urgent remonstrance of the Cabinet prevented the 
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imprudence, and as “ the most indiscreet exercise 
of power he had ever known.” The mortification 
which Lord Ellenborough undoubtedly felt was 
somewhat softened by the fact that he was to be 
succeeded in office by his brother-in-law, who would 
naturally be more tender of his reputation than a 
stranger, and would innovate as little as possible 
on the policy of his predecessor. Military experi¬ 
ence would seem to have been regarded by Lord 
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Directors from exercising the power of recall, which 
they undoubtedly possessed, though they had not 
exercised it At last, on the 21st of April, 1S44, 
•Sir Robert Peel, then Premier, in rcjily to a ques- 
•tion put to him by Mr. Macaulay, said that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government had received a communi- 
•cation from the Court of Directors that they had 
■exercised the power which the law give> them to 
recall, at their will and pleasure, the Governor- 
Oeneral of India.” 

Cheers from the Opposition benches greeted this 
.annoancement; but the Duke of Wellington, in 
the House of Lords, stigmatised the recall as an 

61 


Ellenborough as the chief qualification for the 
office he held, and tlius, turning his back on the 
seat of government, and oblivious of any attempt 
at internal reform, he spent most of his time 
under canvas. At a farewell banquet given him 
before he quitted Calcutta, which he did on the 
14th of July, 1844, he said: “The o^Iy regret I 
feci at leaving India is that of being separated 
from the army. Tlie most agreeable, the most 
interesting period of ray life, has been that which 
! I have found here in cantonments and in camps,” 
He was raised to the peerage as Earl of Ellen- 
borough, and died on the 22nd December, 1^71. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SIR HENRY IIARDIN^E, GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—THE SIKH WAR.-^ARMY OF THE SUTLEJ.—BATTLES 

OF MOODKEE AND FEROZESHAH.—THE 62ND REGIMENT. 


The new Governor-General, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B., Colonel of the 97th 
Regiment, reached Calcutta on the 23rd of July, 
1844, and immediately entered on the duties of his 
office. No man was more universally esteemed 
than Sir Henry, who, like the conqueror of Scinde, 
had fought at Corunna, and was by the side of 
Moore when the hero received his death-wound. 
Dismounting, he raised him from the ground, 
strove in vain to stop the effusion of blood with 
his silk sash, and wept when his beloved leader 
was borne to the rear by the mourning men of the 
Black Watch. He was gcntle-hcartcd as he was 
brave, and never “ allowed the sun to go down 
upon his wrath.’* As Deputy Quartermaster- 
General of the Portuguese army, he served 
throughout the whole Peninsular War, from the 
battle of RoU^.a to that of Orthes, and lost a hand 
at Ligny in 1815. He had now been forty-six 
years in harness, and his conduct at Albuera had 
won him from a great historian the commendation 
of .being then “ a young soldier, with the eye of a 
general and the soul of a hero.” 

The first months of his government were given 
to making judicious arrangements for the improve¬ 
ment of the civil service, to the removal of grievances, 
the maintenance of strict discipline in the native 
army, and in opening up new avenues to prosperity 
by the construction of railways and the encourage¬ 
ment of steam navigation; but while engaged in 
these peaceful plans for a happy future to India, it 
was but too apparent that he would soon have to 
draw the sword. The Punjaub had fallen into 
anarchy, while a large Sikh army, that defied all 
control, was hovering on our frontier. 

The death of old Runject Sing had been followed 
by confusion and bloodshed not often equalled in 
India. He had been succeeded by his imbecile 
son, Khurruk Sing, whose son, Nao Nihal Sing, a 
gallant youth, the equal of old Runjeet in talent 
and courage, ruled the state, but was obliged to 
share tliat rule with Dhyan Sing, one of the most 
influential men in the Punjaub, who was a member 
of the Dogra family. Gholab Sing, the head of it, 
had originally been a running footman, who had 
attracted the notice of Rurjeet Sing, risen high in 
his s^ice, and was endowed with the territory of 
Jummo. Being a Rajpoot, and not a Sikh, his 


power rendered him an object of hatred and envy. 
Khurruk died, the premature victim of many ex¬ 
cesses, and, singularly enough, his son, Nao Nihal, 
when returning from his funeral, was killed by the 
fall of a gateway as he was entering Lahore. 

.Runjeet’s reputed son, Shere Sing (though never 
fully acknowledged, his birth being doubtful), 
having suborned a portion of the troops, marched 
to Lahore, and seized on the government in th(5 
January of 1841. Though shrewd and frank, he 
was the slave alike of sensuality and of the Jummoo 
family, from whose control he could not free him¬ 
self j thus the chief power was centred in Dhyan 
Sing, who had been prime minister to Runjeet, 
Ultimately, the intrigues of Shere Sing’s boon com¬ 
panions began to prevail, and the old wuzeer found 
his life in danger. This fear induced him to 
sanction the assassination of the Maharajah, a crime 
quickly followed by that of his son, Pertaub Sing, 
while Dhyan was shot dead by Ajeet Sing, the 
same chief who had murdered his master. After 
these atrocities the land was plunged in anarchy, 
yet Dhuleep Sing, another son of Runjeet, was 
placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, son of the 
murdered prime minister, succeeded to his father's 
office. The army, now conscious of the part they 
had played in effecting these various changes—a 
compact and martial body of Sikhs, united by the 
strongest national and religious sympathies, proud of 
their past achievements, and conscious of their good 
discipline (though .they did occasionally blow an 
officer from the gun)—began to clamour for in¬ 
creased pay, and took dire vengeance on all who 
were opposed to this demand. In this way Heera 
Sing met his fate, and Juwaheer Sing, uncle of the 
young Maharajah Dhuleep, was also destroyed 
before the eyes of him and his mother, who, in her 
capacity of guardian, then assumed the government 
of Lahore. Her power was nominal, as all real 
authority lay with the army, who exercised it by 
means of delegates, and issued imperious mandates^ 
which neither she nor her adherents dared to dis- 
obc)'. That war would be the re.sult of this 
military despotism ^vas apparent to all. Sufficient 
in numbers to form a mighty host, the soldiers had 
inexhaustible stores, but there was no arena for 
glory or plunder save the British territories, which, 
they resolved to invade. 
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Though averse to the unprovoked war, the 
ranee was compelled to give a formal assent to it; 
and while this rash resolve seemed, to all appearance, 
that of the army and the durbar, Gholab Sing, of 
Jummo, brother of the murdered wuzeer, continued 
to keep aloof, and to play with dexterity a double 
game, externally complying with the fierce demands 
of the army, but secretly professing a friendship for 
the British Government* 

Sir Henry Hardinge was perfectly cognisant of 
•all that was ])assing at Lahore, but he was resolved 
not to bring out his array till the last moment, or 
till there could be no possible mistake as to the 
intentions of those fiery soldiers, whose lawless will 
was law in the land beyond the Sutlej. He was 
not quite satisfied with the state of preparation to 
meet, or even to repel, a Sikh invasion; thus, 
before he was three months in India he had several 
strong columns marching from the most remote 
confines of Bengal towards the north-western 
frontier; but so quietly was every post at Feroze- 
porc, Loodiana, Umballa, and elsewhere, reinforced, 
that even in our provinces the operations passed 
unnoticed; and so strong was the desire of the 
Directors for a period of ])eace, that Sir Henry pro¬ 
ceeded with extreme caution ; and though censured 
by the uninformed for being unprepared, he was 
fully ready for action when the‘crisis came. The 
accomjjanying tabic will show how the forces stood 
■on his arrival in India in July, 1844,and when the war 
broke out in the December of the following year; — 
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Hilly, 

1844. 

■ 4 ) 1 T 3 „ 

24 

)» 

(Dec., 

1845- 

.12,972 „ 

32 

5 ) 


We had in garrison at the hill stations, during 
both periods, 1,800 men Thus, when Sir Henry 
landed in India, in the first line from Umballa to 
the Sutlej there were but 13,539 men, with 
forty-eight guns; but when the war broke out, 
there were 32,479 men, with sixty-eight guns, 
gjving an increase of nearly 19,000 men and 
twenty guns. 

The Meerut force, consisting of 5,873 men, with 
eighteen guns, was augmented to 9,844 men, willi 
twfnty-five guns ; but being 250 miles ir the rear, 
was rather for the support of the Umballa column 
than actually available for repelling invasion; and, 
■with what was. now called the army of tlie Sutlej, 
there were serving H.M. 3rd Light Dragoons; 
9di and j6th Lancers; 9th, loth, 29th, 31st, 50th, 
53rd, 62nd, and 80th Regiments of Infantry. 

♦ Maegregor’s “Hist, of the Sikhs,” &c. 


To give an idea of the power of the Sikhs, their 
army on the ist July, 1844, according to a state¬ 
ment made by our adjutant-general on the north¬ 
western fi-ontier, was as follows:—101,020 infantry; 
33,925 cavalry; artillery, 5,180 men, 552 guns, 
and 995 camel swivels. 

On the 2nd of December, 1845, Sir Henry was 
at Umballa, and on the 6th he moved his camp 
towards Loodiana^ to carry out his previously- 
announced intention of visiting our protected Sikh 
States, as his predecessors in office had done. 
“ His movements,” it would seem, “were made in 
as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was 
not only anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any' 
pretext for hostility, but had not ceased to hope 
for an amicable settlement. He only deemed ifr 
probable that some act of aggression might be 
committed by parties of plunderers for the purpose 
of compelling the British Government to interfere, 
and, as nothing was further from his wish than to 
be thus involved in war, he resolved to carry his 
forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this 
resolution may be questioned,” continues Beveridge; 
“ a more spirited conduct might have made the 
Sikhs pause, whereas forbearance, being only re¬ 
garded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hastened the crisis.” 

On the other hand, it has been supposed, not 
without reason, that the great force massed on the 
frontier, together with the appearance of fifty-six 
large boats brought up from Scinde to Ferozepore, 
had kindled the suspicion of the Sikhs, and led them 
to anticij)atc our views, whatever they were, by in¬ 
vading our territories; and yet, considering the 
disordered state of the I.ahore government, with 
tlie most efficient army ever marshalled under the 
banner of any native state, panting for battle and 
glory, and hovering on our frontier, Sir Hemy 
would have been held inexcusable had he failed to 
prepare for the storm that might burst at any hour. 
The invasion tliat came was the work of the Sikh 
leaders, Lai Sing and Tch Sing, less than of “the 
Messalina of the North,” as Sir Henry termed 
the ranee, as they felt that the only W'ay to main¬ 
tain their power in the Punjaub was to hurl their 
battalions on our territories for their own security, 
to involve their army in a quarrel with Britain, 
and by the destmetion of Delhi and Benares, to 
avert that of Laliore. On the 17th of November 
the order was issued to cross the Sutlej.' 

Our political agent on the frontier, Major Broad- 
foot, urged the most energetic action without delay; 
but Sir Henry still clung to the hope of peace, and 
sent another remonstrance to the durbar, the only 
reply to which was the command to march; and* 
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full of the highest enthusiasm and religious rancour, 
50,000 Khalsa soldiers, with 40,000 well-armed 
camp-followers, and 155 guns of the largest calibre, 
poured across the Sutlej in four days, and by the 
16th of December were in front of Ferozepore, 
which was held by Sir John Littler, one of the best 
officers of the Indian army, with some 10,000 men 
and Iwenty-one guns. 

On the 13th, Sir Henry heard'^of their invading 
Tliitish territory, and on the same day he issued 
an order which said:—** The Sikh army has now, 
without a shadow of provocation, invaded the 
Britishterritories. 'rheGovenior-Generalmust,there¬ 
fore, take measures for vindicating the authority of 
tljc British Government, and for punishing the 
violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. The Governor-General hereby declares the 
possessions of JMaharajah Dhuleep Sing, on the 
left, or Britisli bank of the Sutlej, confiscated and 
annexed to the British territories. The Governor- 
General will respect tlie existing rights of all 
jagheerdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said 
possessions, who, by the course they now pursue, 
evince their fidelity to the British Government.’^* 

Ferozepore, where Littler was in command, was 
about 150 miles north-west of Umballa; there, on 
the nth December, Sir Thomas Gough was seriously 
menaced the moment the Sikhs, led bv an able 
warrior, Teh Sing, advanced against it. On that 
night our officers at UmbalU were making pre¬ 
parations for a grand ball in the state tent of the 
Commander-in-chief, when tidings came of the in¬ 
vasion ; the ball was abandoned, and the time 
spent in preparing to aid Littler. Hours were now 
priceless, and our trooi)s, heavily accoutred, per¬ 
formed a march never before known in India, by 
which they compassed the whole distance in six 
days through deep sand, without time to cook their 
food, and scarcely one hour of repose. The day 
after the Sikh army crossed the river a large body 
of it, said to be 25,000 strong, with eighty-eight guns, 
under L.al Sing (another account says 20,000 men, 
with only twenty-two guns), pushed on to Feroze- 
shah, where they began to construct works of 
tlie most substantial nature, to protect the walls, 
leaving Teh Sing to Avatch Sir John Littler, with 
33,000 men and sixty-seven guns. 

On^the i8th of December, the aniiy, after per- 
fom^g sL most fatiguing march of twenty-one miles 
ove^n arid plain, not having broken bread since 
the preceding night, and 'vhen just about to halt 
and^ook, saw clouds of dust whirling up in front, 
and^then the booming of c annon announced the 
foe^lunder Lai Sing. 

* Wtrin India: Despatches, 1846 . 
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Th6 scene of the battle of Moodkee is a flat 
country, covered in part wth low scrubby jungle, 
and dotted with hillocks, most of them bare and 
sandy. The jungle and inequalities of the ground 
enabled the Sikhs to cover their infantry and 
artillery, presenting a good position, which was 
occupied by troops giving every indication of 
perfect confidence in themselves. As in most 
accounts of Moodkee, the number of men and 
guns in the field vary, we shall here adhere to the 
despatch of Sir Hugh Gough, addressed to the 
Governor-General on the day after the battle. 

Amid clouds of dust and smoke, deepened by 
the shadows of the closing day, the troops ad¬ 
vanced into action. 

“ I immediately pushed forward the horse 
artillery, directing the infantry to move forward in 

support.The rapid and well-directed 

fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyse that 
of the enemy, and as it w'as necessary to com- 
l)lete our infantry dispositions, without advancing 
the artillery too near the jungle, 1 directed the 
cavalry, under Brigadiers White and Gough, to- 
make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, with a 
view of threatening and turning that flank if pos¬ 
sible. With jwaiseworthy gallantry, the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, with the 2nd brigade of cavalry, con¬ 
sisting of the Body Guard and 5th Light Dragoons, 
with a portion of the 4th Lancers, turned the left 
of the Sikli army, and sweeping along the Avhole 
rear of its infantry and guns, silenced for a time 
the latter, and put their niiraerous cavalry to flight. 
While this Avas taking place on the enemy’s left, I 
directed the remainder of the 4th Lancers and the- 
9th Irregular Cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, to 
threaten their right. This manocuATC was also 
successful. Had not the infantry and guns of the 
enemy been screened by the jungle, these brilliant 
charges of cavalry would have been productive of 
greater effect. When the infantry advanced to the 
attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on his 
horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannon¬ 
ade Avas resumed on both sides. The infantry, 
under Major-Cxcncrals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and 
Sir John McCaskill, attacked in echelon of lines 
the enemy’s infantry, almost invisible among wood 
and the approaching darkness of night The 
opposition of the enemy was such as might hafe' 
been expected from troops who had everything at 
stake, and Avho had long vaunted of being irre¬ 
sistible. Their ample and extended line, from great 
superiority of numbers, far outflanked ours; but 
this Avas counteracted by the flank ihovements of 
our caA^alry. The attack of the infantry now com¬ 
menced ; and the roll of fire from this powerful 
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soon convinced the Sikh army that they had 
met with a foe they little expected, and their 
whole force was driven from position to position 
with great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces 
of artillery, some of them of very heavy calibre; 
our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the 
bayonet, whenever they stood. Night only saved 
them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was 
maintained during an hour and a half of dim star¬ 
light, amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, 
■which yet more obscured every object, I regret to 
say, this successful and gallant attack was attended 
with considerable loss; the force bivouacked upon 
the field, and only returned to its encampment 
after ascertaining that it had no enemy before it, 
.and that night prevented the possibility of a regular 
pursuit.”* 

The grand total of all ranks killed and wounded 
amounted to 872, of whom 215 were among the 
former. Two general officers fell—old Sir John 
McCaskill, shot dead when gallantly leading on 
his column, and Sir Robert Sale, “ the hero of 
Jelalabad, ” whose left thigh was shattered by a 
grape-shot, and who died on the field. 

Ror about sixty years past it had been the 
practice of the home authorities to unite the office 
■of Commandcr-in-chief with that of Governor- 
General, when he happened to be a military man ; 
but it was unfortunately omitted in the case of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who, feeling not quite satisfied 
with the tactics displayed at Moodkee, placed his 
services at the disposal of Sir Hugh Gough, and 
chivalrously took the post of second in command j 
but it must be borne in mind that, thougli both 
were lieutenant-generals of November, 1841, Gough 
stood senior in the list. 

For two days the army remained at Moodkee, 
to take repose and bury the dead, and then it was 
reinforced by two European and two native regi¬ 
ments, brought on by forced marches, through the 
•active exertions of Sir Henry Hardinge. Without 
provisions or tents, it marched on the morning of 
the 21st against the intrenched camp of the Sikhs 
at Ferozeshah. Sir John Littler was directed to 
join about the computed hour of its arrival, and 
moved out at dawn, deceiving Tch Sing by leaving 
his tents pitched and bazaar flags flying, witli his 
cavalry pickets standing, and before neon formed 
a junction with the main body, at the heed of 5,500 
men, with twenty-two guns. 

The Sikh intrenchment at Ferozesli.ah was in 
form a parallelogram, about one mile in jength and 
half a mile broad, with the village in its centre. 
■The number of troops now under Lai Sing was 

* Despatches, 1846. 


computed at 35,000 men, with roo guns and 250 
zumboorucks or camel-swivels; with 50,000 men 
and 188 heavy guns, according to one account. 
The batteries were armed, not with field-pieces, 
but heavy siege guns. The day was the shortest 
in the year, “ and with such an enemy as the Sikhs 
proved themselves to be at Moodkee, every 
moment was of inestimable value; but three hours 
were strangely frittered away after Sir JohnLittler's 
arrival, and it was nearly four in the afternoon 
before the first shot was fired.”* To’this delay 
no reference is made in the despatch of Sir Hugh. 
Gough. 

The British mustered 15,700 men, with sixty- 
nine guns, chiefly of the horse artillery. 

The command of the left wing was taken 
Sir Henry Hardinge, while Sir Hugh led the right 
Upwards of 100 guns, says the latter’s despatch, 
opened on our troops as they advanced, and this 
fire the practice of our lighter pieces failed to 
silence; but in the face of a dreadful storm of 
round shot, grape, and musketry, our matchless 
infantry rushed up the works, threw themselves 
headlong on the cannon witli bayonet and clubbed 
musket, and wrested them from the grasp of the 
enemy; “ but when the batteries were partially 
within our grasp, our soldiery had to face such a 
fire of musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed 
behind their guns, that in spite of their most heroic 
efforts, a portion only of the intrenchment could be 
carried. Niglit fell while the conflict was every¬ 
where raging. Although,” continues Sir Hugh, 
“ I brought up Major-General Sir Harry Smith's 
division, and he captured and long retained another 
point of the position, and H.M. 3rd Light Dra¬ 
goons charged and took some of the most for¬ 
midable batteries, yet the enemy remained in pos¬ 
session of a considerable portion of the great 
{juadrangle, whilst our troops, intermingled with 
theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally 
bivouacked upon it, exhausted by their gallant 
efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering 
extremely from thirst, yet animated by an indomit¬ 
able spirit. In this state of things the long night 
wore away.” 

Elsewhere, Sir John Littler’s column, at the 
muzzles of the battery guns, was arrested by the 
overwhelming fire; and the 62nd Regiment, mowed 
down by round and grape shot, after losing every 
officer but six, was checked and compelfrd to retire, 
but not without honour, as w^e shall ere long show. 
Terrible indeed was the resistance shown everywhere 
that night around the fatal village of Ferozeshah. 

** The guns were dismounted,” says the historian 

• Marshman. 
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of the Sikhs, “ and the ammunition blown into the 
air; the squadrons were checked in mid career; 
battalion after battalion hurled back upon its shat¬ 
tered ranks; and it was not until long after sunset 
that portions of the enemy's position were finally 
carried. Darkness and the obstinacy of the con¬ 
flict threw the British into confusion, and all ranks 
were njixod together. Generals were doubtful of 
the fact or extent of their own success, and colonels 
knew pot tvhat had become of the regimejits they 


[1844. 

Meanwhile, there were stormy councils and fierce 
recriminations passing in the camp of the enemy; 
their military chest had been pillaged, and con¬ 
fusion was beginning to reign, when at day-dawn 
Sir Henry and Sir Hugh collected the scattered 
soldiers of General Gilbert's corps, formed •them 
in line, flanked by horse artillery, and, aided by a 
fire from these and a flight of rockets, once more 
attacked the village, and bore down all before 
them, driving the Sikhs completely out. The 
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commanded, or of the army of which they formed 
a part." * 

All this was doubtless the result of the three 
hours’ delay, of fighting in the dark, and of attack¬ 
ing the strong batteries with cold steel instead of 
two points where no such heavy guns were placed. 
Sir Henry Hardinge had no less than five aides- 
de-camp stmek down by his side; but the one- 
handed veteran of T-igny and the I’eninsular War 
spent the night in passing from corps to corps, 
sustaining the ardour of che toil-worn soldiers, and 
instead of falling back, as he was more than once 
advised to do, determined to grapple anew with 
the foe in the morning. . 

• Maegregor. 


whole line then halted beyond, breathless and 
flushed, “ but as if on a day of manceu\Te, and 
received its two leaders as they rode along the front 
with a gratifying cheer."* 

Wc had taken three stands, upwards of seventy- 
three pieces of cannon, and were masters of the 
held. The cheers along the line had scarcely died 
away, when clouds of dust announced the approach 
of other foes. These were the forces of the Sirdir 
Tch Sing, who, on finding how Littler had eluded 
him, brought on from Ferozepore fresh battalions 
and a large field artillery, supported by 30,000 
Ghorepurras, who hitherto had been quietly en¬ 
camped by the bank of the river. 

* Gough's Despatch. 
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At this terrible crisis, the British troops were 
sinking from sheer hunger, no food having passed 
their lips for six-and-thirty hours, and now they were 
■almost without ammunition, that for the guns being 
entirely expended. Hence, when those of Teh 
■Sing opened, ours were unable to reply by a single 
shot. He drove in our cavalry outposts, and made 
vigorous attempts to regain Ferozeshah, compelling 
•us to change front to the left; but Gough directed 
•our now exhausted cavalry to menace him on 
both flanks at once, while the infantry prepared to 
advance in support, movements which made Iiim 
suddenly cease firing, and quit the field with 
precipitation. 

British India was again saved by British valour, 
.against enormous masses, as of old; but our loss 
was 2,415, including 103 officers, and it was quite 
•as much the deficiency in our tactics and in our 
gun ammunition, as the native courage of the Sikhs, 
that gave for a time a fatal equality to the struggle. 
The Sikh loss was estimated at four times that of 
ours. 

Prince Waldemar of Prussia, with Counts 1 


Gnieben and Oriola as volunteers, rode with the 
staff at Ferozeshah, as also at Moodkee. 

In both actions, our officers and men behaved 
nobly; yet old Sir John Littler, in the hurry and 
confusion of his despatch to the adjutant-general, 
stated, unfortunately, that the havoc was such “ as 
to cause an immediate panic and hesitation in H.M. 
62nd Foot.” But never was charge more ground¬ 
less, for that regiment has ever been second to none 
in the field or elsewhere, and the accusation was 
well rebutted at the lime. Before it fell back, it had 
seven officers killed and ten wounded, eighty-eight 
rank and file killed and 161 wounded, out of its 
weak ranks, and its loss was greater than that of 
any European regiment there, save H.M. 9th Foot, 
whose total losses of every kind were 297.* Both 
the Governor-General and Sir Hugh Gough did all 
in iheir power to remove the impression causd 4 ^y 
Littler’s mistake; and in the House of Lords the 
Duke of Wellington stood manfully forward to 
vindicate the fame of a gallant old regiment, which 
in other days had formed a portion of his Penin- 
I sulai army. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

COMBAT AT EUDDIWAL.—BATTLES OF ALIWAL AND SOBRAON.—THE PUNJAUB ENTERED.—ITS 

SETTLEMENT, ETC. 


After their second defeat, the Sikhs hastened to 
place the Sutlej between themselves and the victors. 
Their expectation was that they would be imme- 
•diately followed up; but it was deemed imprudent to 
pursue them until the arrival of Sir John Grey, wlio, 
with an auxiliary force and a powerful battering train, 
was coming on from Meerut. Emboldened by this 
•delay, which they attributed to doubt or fear, their 
Sirdirs took heart anew, and with the intention of 
tecrossing the river, began to construct a pontoon 
bridge a little below Hurreekec. Sir Harry Smith 
had, in the meanwhile, been detached, with a single 
brigade of his division and a field battery, against 
the town and fort of Durrumkote, which cover the 
road fi-om Ferozepore to l.oodiana. Brigadier 
Cureton’s cavalry were ordered to march by J ug- 
roon towards the latter place, and a brigade under 
Brigadier Wheeler moved on to suiiport him.* 
Pith’s task had barely been accomplished, 
* Major Hough. 


when he was obliged to push on to Loodiana, 
where Brigadier Godby, with only three battalions, 
was menaced by 10,000 Sikhs, under Runjoor Sing, 
who had crossed the Sutlej and intrenched himself in 
the vicinity. Sir Harry pushed with his small force 
along the direct road to Loodiana, but at a place 
called Buddiwal he received a serious check; so 
his inarch proved a disastrous one, and he was 
thrown out of communication with General Wheeler, 
a matter of serious strategical importance. Run-’ 
joor, relying on his superiority in force, sought to 
intercept his progress by moving parallel with his 
flank, and at length cannonaded him furiously. 
According to Sir Harry’s despatch, some of his 
baggage fell into the hands of the enemy. • The 
reality was, that amid the many mainoeuvres wliich 
the activity of the enemy compelled him to m^e, 
nearly the wliole of it was captured, and be was 
checked, with the loss of 131 rank and. file, 

* Adjuiant-Generars Return, Lahore, March, 1846. 
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of whom forty-seven were reported missing,* and 
these, no doubt, would be butchered by the enemy. 

By a series of able manoeuvres, Sir Harry suc¬ 
ceeded eventually in effecting his communication 
with Loodiana. 

In addition to the reinforcement obtained from 
Brigadier Godby, he soon after obtained another of 
greater importance, by the advance of his second 
brigade, which had moved to support Wheeler. It 
was now his turn to resume the offensive against 
Runjoor Sing, who, elated by the result of the 
combat at Buddiwal, had retired to his intrenched 
camp. 

These little operations preluded the great battle 
of Aliwal. 

Runjoor had still the superiority in force, as Sir 
Harry mustered only 10,000 men, with thirty-two 
guns, while the former had 15,000 men Intrenched, 
with fifty-six guns; and on the 26th of January, 
this disparity in strength was still further in¬ 
creased by the arrival of 4,000 of the regular, or 
Aicen troops, the cori)S of the veteran Italian, 
General Avitabile, with twelve guns and a large 
cavalry force. Strengthened thus, Runjoor was 
compelled to yield to the clamorous impatience 
of his troops to fight. They believed that Smith’s 
retreat from their cannonade, at Buddiwal was 
equivalent to a confession of inferiority, and they, 
full of confidence that victory must be theirs, 
on the 28th advanced, and when the British 
came in sight of them, were formed in order of 
battle close to the village of Aliwal, eighteen 
miles west of Loodiana, with their left resting on 
their intrcnchments next the Sutlej, and their 
right occupying a ridge towards Boondree. Aliwal 
stood on their left front, and masses of jhow jungle, 
with a dry.nullah, lay in their rear. 

Our cavalry, under Brigadier Curcton, and the 
horse artillery, under Major Lawrenson, formed 
two brigades, one under Brigadier Macdonald, of 
the 1 0 th Lancers, and the other under Brigadier 
Stedman, 7th Cavalry. The ist Division of In¬ 
fantry consisted of two brigades : H.M. 53rd and 
tlie 30th Native Infantry, under Brigadier Wilson, 
of the latter corps; the 36th Native Infantry and 
Nusseree Battalion, under Brigadier Godby, of 
the latter corps; and the Shekawattee Brigade, 
under Major Foster. The Sirmoor Battalion was 
in Wheeler’s brigade, and the 42nd Native Infantry 
guarded the head-quarters. 

■.The cavalry led the attack with the celerity and 
precision -of a home review ; as they approached, 
they yvheeled off to either flank, uncovering the 
Steadily-advancin'g infantry and artillery, the 
^ ' * Adjutant-General’s Return. 


bayonets flashing and the colours rustling in the 
wind, forming a grand and imposing scene. There 
were the glittering lines of the Sikhs, many of whom 
were clad in complete coats of mail, led by the 
chiefs with their aigrettes in their steel helmets, 
which sparkled like silver in the sun along the 
jungly slope. After gaining the exact range, their 
dark-Iooining guns opened a steady and perilous 
cannonade. ^ 

“ I was compelled,” says Sir Harry, in his des¬ 
patch to the Adjutant-General, “to halt the line 
for a few moments, though under fire, until I ascer¬ 
tained that by bringing up my right and carrying, 
the village of Aliwal, I could with great effect pre¬ 
cipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore 
quickly brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and 
with it and the first brigade, under Brigadier Hicks, 
made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village,, 
and two guns of large calibre. The line I ordered 
to advance—H.M. 31st Foot and the native regi¬ 
ments—and the battle became general.” 

Aliwal was occupied by hill-men, who, singular 
to say, made a feeble resistance; but the Sikh 
gunners died, nearly to a man, around their guns. 
Our cavalry, on the right, charged the enemy’s 
overlapping left, through jungle, smoke, fire, 
and everything, and broke up a large portion of 
Runjoor’s force; but, at the same time, his right, 
consisting of his best troops, outflanked us by 
numbers, till a charge of cavalry changed the com¬ 
plexion of the conflict. 

The Sikhs threw themselves into squares, against 
which our lancers hurled all the weight of man 
and horse and weapon. They rode right through;; 
but we are told that as they did so “the Sikhs 
closed behind, as some of the British squares did 
when partially penetrated at Waterloo.” Their 
infantry, casting aside their muskets, betook them 
to sword and dagger, and received these British 
lances on their large dark-brown shields, against 
which many of the tough ash shafts splintered and 
broke. Again our horsemen charged through, and 
by a happy but singular manoeuvre changed the 
lance to the bridle-hand. The Sikhs being unpre¬ 
pared for this, received in their bodies, instead of 
on their bucklers, the thrusts of the i6tl: and 
other regiments; but the latter had to ride a third- 
time through these squares before they were utterly 
broken, mixed up together, and dispe^ed; yet it 
was a conflict in which cavalry, by the use of all 
their weapons in succession, sword, lance, and 
pistol or carbine, effected wonders against these 
brave swarthy infantry. 

Cureton led the cavalry in these charges. He 
was an old Peninsular veteran, and had been, under 
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fire a hundred times. He had been wounded 
by balls at Mondego and Fuentes d’Onoro, where 
his skull was also fractured by a sabre. 

Brigadiers Wheeler and Wilson had been equally 
tried, in the meanwhile, and had been equally sue* 
cessful on their side in driving back the enemy and 
capturing their guns, and nothing remained but to 
dispossess the latter of the village of Boondree, 
which tlk-y had occupied strongly to cover their 
n tr^-at and secure to them the passage of the river. 
This gallantly achieved, the battle was won. 

“ Every gun of the enemy fell into our hands,” 
reported Sir Harr)', I infer, from his never 
opening one upon us from the opposite bank of 
the river, which is high and favourable for the 
purpose fifty-two guns arc now in the ordnance 
park, and four were spiked on the opposite bank, 
making a total of fifty-six pieces captured or de¬ 
stroyed.” * 

Our whole troops advanced in splendid order 
to the common focus, the passage of the Sutlej. 
Hemmed in on every hand, fleeing wildly from our 
fire, with their shields slung behind, the enemy 
precipitated themselves in disordered masses into 
the ford and boats in confusion and terror; our 
eight-inch howitzers soon began to play upon the 
straggling multitude, and ere long the debris of 
the Sikh army was seen flying in consternation in 
every direction beyond the high bank of the 
river. 

Our grand total of killed, wounded, and mi^'^ing 
was 589 men and 353 horses. The quantity of 
stores of every kind taken was “ beyond accurate 
calculation.” The loss of the foe was unknown; 
but when the dead bodies of both armies floated 
down the Sutlej to Sobraon, it became first 
known there Uiat a great battle had been fought, 
“and these silent and appalling witnesses bore 
evidence conclusive on which side the victory 
lay.” 

Moving up the left bank of the Sutlej, the 
British army, on the iSth of January, 1845, en¬ 
camped at Khodawala, nearly opposite to where 
the Sikhs had constructed their new bridge. This 
work they had been permitted to complete without 
molestation, and had further strengthened it by a 
te/ie de peniy skilfully constructed by a Spanish 
engineer named Hobron, who next proceeded to 
form it into an intrenched camp of the most for¬ 
midable character. The disasters of the Sikhs in 
the open field had been too terrible for them to 
tempt the fortune of war there again ; but the 
stem resistance which they had been able to offer 

• Despatches ; *• Eleven guns were sunk in the river; total, 
sixty-seven pieces.** 


among their jungles at Ferozeshah, had convinced 
them that behind the trenches of a stronger camp, 
they would be able to repel any attack. 

Hobron’s camp at Sobraon they therefore occu¬ 
pied with 37,000 of their best troops, and manned 
its ramparts with a numerous and heavy artillery.* 
Our army, after waiting at Khodawala for the arrival 
of the siege-train from Delhi, and the junction of 
Sir Harry’s victorious troops, moved out of camp 
under Sir Hugh, at three in the morning of the 
loth of February. It was intended that our whole 
park of artillery, siege and field guns alike, should 
be posted in a semi-circle, so as to embrace within 
its fire the entire radius of the enemy’s works, and 
should open at daybreak; but so heavy a mist 
shrouded all the plain and the river, which there 
makes a bold sweep, or reach, that it became 
necessary to wait till the rays of the sun ex¬ 
haled it. 

There were several Spanish and French officers 
of high reputation serving in the army of the 
Sikhs, whoso jealousy and pride often led them to 
oppose the sound advice given by these soldiers of 
fortune. 

Gough s army was 15,000 strong; of these 5,000 
were Europeans. After describing the position 
assigned to the various corps, the despatch tells us 
that our guns opened at seven a.m. The Sikhs 
answered flash for flash from sixty-seven pieces of 
artillery, and by nine it was found that our can¬ 
nonade made no impression on their position; the 
ammunition was already beginning to fall short, 
and after having waited seven weeks for these guns, 
it was discovered tliat they were of little avail, 
and that to the musket and bayonet must the final 
issue be left, after about 120 pieces of ordnance 
had been thundering for hours in the valley of the 
Sutlej. Accordingly, “at nine o’clock,” says 
Sir Hugh, in his despatch to Sir Henry Hardinge, 
“Brigadier Stacy's brigade, supported on either 
flank by Captains Horsford’s and Fordyce’s bat¬ 
teries, and Lieut.-Colonel Lane’s troop of horse 
artillery, moved to the attack in admirable order. 
The infantry and guns aided each other co-rela- 
tivcly. The former marched steadily on in line, 
which they halted to correct when necessary. The 
latter took up successive positions at the gallop, 
until at length they were within 300 yards of the 
heavy batteries of the Sikhs; but notwithstanding the 
coolness and scientific nature of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilson well supported, so hot was the 
fire of cannon, musketry, and zumboorucks, kept 
up by the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
time impossible that the intrenchments could be won 

♦ Despatches, p. lap. 
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under it; but soon persevering gallantry triutnphed, 
and the whole army had the good fortune to see 
Brigadier Sucy’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in con- 
I'usion before them Within the area of their encamp¬ 
ment. The loth Foot, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Franks, now for the first time brought into action, 
greatly distinguished itself. This regiment never 
fired a shot until it got within the works of the 
enemy. The onset of H.M. 53rd Foot was as 
gallant and effective. The 43rd and sgth Native 
Infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool 
determination."* 

The general plan of attack was in three divisions, 
on three points, by Generals Dick, Gilbert, and 
Smith. That of Sir Robert Dick, K.C.B. (a very 
old officer, who served with the 78th Highlanders in 
Sicily, and led the Black Watch at Waterloo after 
Macara fell), charging home with the bayonet, cleared 
the ditch and mounted the rampart. The enemy 
perceiving that this was to be the chief point of 
assault, slackened the defence of their works else¬ 
where, and concentrated their guns upon it. Fresh 
regiments rushed on to succour Dick, who here 
received a mortal wound, but they were checked 
and staggered by the terrible resistance they en¬ 
countered. The other two divisions were then 
ordered to press on. The enemy no sooner per¬ 
ceived this, than they rushed back to the posts 
they had quitted, and from every foot of the ram¬ 
parts they poured a withering fire of all arms j but 
the most remarkable occurrence of the day was 
the charge of General Gilbert’s division on the 
centre: his troops were repeatedly driven back, but 
returning to the assault over their own fallen, by 
the most indomitable courage they carried the 
works, with the loss of 689 killed and wounded. 

The defences were stormed on three points. 
Teh Sing was among the first to fly, and either by 
accident or design, the bridge was broken down 
after he had safely crossed it Pressed on three 
sides into a disordered mass, the valiant Sikhs still 
continued to dispute every inch of the ground, till 
tliey were hurled upon the bridge, and, preferring 
slaughter to yielding, plunged wildly into the 
stream, which having risen in the night, flooded 
the ford by which they had hoped to cross, so 
the current swept them away by hundreds. 

As they rushed to the broken bridge, our cavalry 
cut them down like ripened grain, while flights of 
roaring rockets and showers of vertical grape blew 
th«r heads off, or tore their bodies to pieces, and 
the'carnage, it was said, was horrible for human 
hand to inflict, and human eye to witness; but 
what would it'have been with us had we been 
* Despatches, Camp Kussor, 13th Feb. 


defeated? In addition to those who perished in 
the river, hundreds lay dead and mangled on the 
bridge, till the crashing of round shot and the 
explosive shells rent the pontoon itself to pieces, 
and then its mins, with the dead, the dying, and 
the drowning, were all swept away by the stream,, 
which was crimsoned with blood. 

Many fought their way along the bank, and 
reaching fords that were known to them, escaped 
across, and continued their flight to Lahore. A few 
thousands escaped thus; but they acknowledged 
their loss to be 14,000 men, including eight great 
Sirdirs; while our losses presented a grand total 
of 320 killed and 2,063 wounded. Among the* 
former were Brigadier Cyril and Sir Robert Dick, 
“who fell gloriously at the moment of victory, dis¬ 
playing the same energy and intrepidity as when, 
thirty-five years ago in Spain, he was the distin¬ 
guished leader of the 42nd Highlanders.”* A 
monument has since been erected to him in his 
native place in Perthshire. Old Brigadier Mac- 
laren, borne off the field, mortally wounded, when 
put to bed, declared that he must cross the Sut¬ 
lej at the head of his beloved European Light 
Infantry, even if they carried him in a litter; but 
the conquerors, as they beheld the trenches filled 
with the bodies of their iron-hearted defenders, and 
the fords of the Sutlej choked up with thousands 
of corpses, and the great river itself exhibiting in 
every direction the wreck of a great army, did not 
fail to pay a tribute of admiration to the gallantry 
and devotedness of the Khalsa legions." t 

Here, as elsewhere, Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 
with Counts Oriola and Grueben, rode on the staff", 
and exj)oscd themselves to every danger. Many 
of our army were ill after the battle from excessive- 
fatigue and fever, arising from their exertions; and 
Colonel Havelock, tlie future hero of Lucltnow, 
had a horse killed under him. 

Major Abbot, who had been unceasingly em¬ 
ployed in constmeting a pontoon bridge of the 
boats which Sir Henry Hardinge had brought to 
Ferozepore, had it finished on the night before the 
battle. Sir Henry, who had been most active on 
the field at Sobraon, and had been severely injured 
by a fall from his horse, the moment our victory 
was certain, rode to Ferozepore, twenty-six miles 
distant, to hasten the passage of the pursuing 
troops, and that night six regiments bivouacked in 
the Punjaub. On the third day after the battle, 
the whole force, which, including a horde of camp- 
followers, made up 100,000 men, with 68,COD' 
camels and horses, and forty guns, crossed the 
Sutlej without a single casualty. 

♦Despatches. + Marshman. , 
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,rn Lahore great was the ccmstesaation of the 
'durbar, when the scared fugitives from Sobraon 
came pouring in. Further resistance was hopeless, 
and nothing remained but to negociate. With this 
view, a deputation from the Sikh cabinet waited 
on Sir Henry Hardinge. At its head was Gholab 
Sing, who had been playing the double game 
already referred to, and who now endeavoured to 
make profit out of it in the person of a mediator. 


taken possession of the citadel, he issued the 
follo^g proclamation, of which we give;?i psut:— 
Foreign Department, Lahorit, Fehniaiy'sand, 
1846.—^The British army has this day ' occupied 
the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, the Bad- 
ashahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree Bagh. 

*‘The remaining part of the citadel is the resi¬ 
dence of his Highness the Maharajah, and also 
tliat of families of the late Maharajah Runjeet Sing, 



On the 15th of February he arrived at the Kussor 
camp, when the Governor-General immediately 
put him in possession of the terms he meant to 
^orce. 

V He at once declared that he was alike em- 
j^ered and prepared to accept them, and begged 
V.' liwt the army would now halt, and not approach 
Cl^ital; but so far from assenting lo this, Sir 
him plainly that, if he signed a treaty 
be signed at Lahore. 

' of the same month, after a brigade 

with himself at their head, had 


j for so many years the faithful ally of the British 
Government. In consideration of these circum¬ 
stances, no troops will be posted within the pre¬ 
cincts of the palace gates. 

“The army of the Sutlej has now brought its 
operations in the field to a close by tlje disperaon 
of the Sikh army and the military occupation of 
Inhere, preceded by a series of the most trium¬ 
phant successes ever recorded in the militpiy 
annals of India; The British Government, trusting 
to the faith of treaties, and the Icmg-subsisting 
friendship between the two states, 
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military preparations to the defence of its.o^ 
frontier. ■ 

Compelled suddenly to assume the ofiensive, 
by the unprovoked invasion of its territories, the 
Eritish army, under the command of its distin¬ 
guished leader, has, in sixty days, defeated the 
Sikh forces in four general actions, has captured 
220 pieces pf artillery, and is now at the capital, 
dictating to the Lahore durbar the terms of a 
treaty, the conditions of which will tend to secure 
the -British provinces from the repetition of a 
similar outrage. 

*The. Governor-General being determined, how¬ 
ever, to mark with reprobation the perfidious 
character of the war, has required, and will exact, 
that every remaining piece of Sikh artillery, which 
has been pointed against the British army during 
this campaign, shall be surrendered. 

** The Sikh array, whose insubordinate conduct 
is one of the chief causes of the anarchy and mis- ' 
rule which have brought the Sikh state to the brink 
of destruction, is about to be disbanded.”* 

Could it be the case, the conquered asked of 
each other, that the mighty army of the Khalsa (or 
church)—the band of the Sikh prophet—was to 
be humbled thus ? 

On the subsequent day, at a durbar, attended by 
the young Maharajah Dhulecp Sing and a glittering 
suite, the new treaty was signed and ratified. Its 
articles were sixteen in number. The most im- 
po^rtant were those which confiscated the whole 
of the Sikh territories on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and also those on the right bank, known 
as the Jalindar Doab; and which stipulated for 
an indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees, or 
;^i,5oo,ooo, the half to be paid down instantly, 
and the rest to be discharged by the cession of 
all the hill country behveen the Beas (a river of 
the Punjaub) and the Indus, including Cashmere 
and Huzareh. The disbandment of the imperious 
ai:^ mutinous Khalsa army was fully provided for, 
kBffi the future strength of it was limited to twenty- 
five battalions, of 800 bayonets each, and 12,000 
cav^dxy. 

^ the twelfth and thirteenth articles, wily old 
G^otab Sing was to be recognised as the indepen- 
• 'fTlie War in IndiaDesp., London, 1846. 
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4 ent sovereign of such territories as we might 
assign him, and all disputes between him and the 
Maharajah were to be referred to the British 
Government, By another treaty, concluded at 
Umritsur, on the i6th of March, 1846, the latter 
transferred to him and his heirs all the moun¬ 
tainous country, with its dependencies, eastward of 
the Indus and westward of the Ravee, including 
Chumba (with its lofty mountain covered by 
eternal snow), and excluding Lahool, which our 
Government ceded to Lahore; while he, in con¬ 
sideration of this, was to pay us ** seventy-five lacs 
of rupees: fifty lacs to be paid on the ratification, 
and twenty-five lacs on or before the istof October 
of tlie current year, 1846.*^ 

The Lahore cabinet, well aware how their troops 
had been their masters, still feared them, even in 
this form, and petitioned Sir Henry Hardinge to 
have a body of British troops in the capital. 
He consented, but not without some hesitation j 
and this led to a supplementary treaty, by wliich, 
eventually, the force thus left was to be placed in 
full possession of the city and citadel of Lahore, 
while the Khalsa troops should be quartered out¬ 
side of both, and the Sikh Government became 
bound to pay all the expenses of this new and 
humiliating arrangement; after the conclusion of 
which, the victorious army of the Sutlej began 
its homeward march. It received the thanks of 
Parliament, and many were the honours distri¬ 
buted ; Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough 
were both raised to the peerage—the victor of 
Aliwal was made a baronet—and medals were 
granted to the army which had humbled the pride 
of Lahore. 

“Those ponderous cannon, the pride of the 
Sikh soldiery, and which they knew so well how to 
direct, swelled the train of the conqueror, or lay in 
broken fragments in the shattered trenches, which 
the valour of the Sikh, sepoy, and Briton had 
stained with the blood of the brave. ' It was more 
like the relation of some Indian tale of gods and 
spirits, creating strange fentasies among the abodes 
of men, than a reality. The Sikh could not realise 
it. The beaten soldier stalked forth and viewed 
j the anomaly with scowling brow, but unarmed 
! hand, baffled and wonder-struck, but not cowed,*' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

OUR RULE IN SCINDE.—WAR WITH THE HILL TRIBES. 
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We must now refer to the affairs of Scinde. There 
the active and indefatigable Sir Charles Napier 
had been all this time displaying his admirable 
skill, alike as a soldier and diplomatist. Lord 
Ellenborough’s recall had made him doubtful 
whether or not he was bound in honour to resign, 
as his lordship had ever been his friend; but 
Napier felt that, though he was suffering severely 
in health from the climate, and that Scinde was 
conquered, his work there was incomplete, as 
among the Cutchee mountains northward of 
Shikarpore were many hill tribes, capable of mus¬ 
tering raiders by thousands, who from time to time 
carried havoc and desolation within the boun¬ 
daries of Scinde. The Ameer Shere Mohammed 
had found protection among them, and it was but 
too probable that, under the influence of his 
• presence, they might become a rallying-point for 
all who were averse to us, and thus lead to a 
revolution in Scinde. 

To preclude all chance of this, Napier, in 1844, 
drew up a plan for a campaign among the moun¬ 
tains. The difficulties were great, but Napier 
knew **no such word as faiV’ and his proposals 
met with the full approval of Sir Henry Hardingc; 
but at Sukkur the motions were delayed by an 
epidemic peculiar to the country, which fearfully 
decimated his troops, especially the 78th High¬ 
landers, who had embarked for the East in 1842, 
and were not yet acclimatised. “ I have lost the 
78th,” he wrote, despondingly, in December, 1844; 
“that beautiful regiment arrived here in high 
health, but the first week in November they began 
to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 
with about 200 dead, men, women, and children.” 

Greatly to his disappointment, he found himself 
compelled to order the regiment—on which, as 
Highlanders, he had depended so much in a moun¬ 
tain campaign—to Hyderabad ; but eventually his 
'^angements were complete, and the force was in 
motion towards Cutch Gundava. This is a dis- 
’ frict of JBeloochistan, bounded on the north-east by 
^ -' Afghanistan* on the south and east by Scinde, and 
; on the west by Salaman and Sarawan. Its climate 
'^expressively hot. The Khan of Khelat is ruler, 
l w connected with the Tower Indus by a 

;■ viiMSlge ) of remarka^ rocks, named the Cutchee 
run towards the Bolan Pass. The 
inh^Jitasts are fierce and wild. “ The Scindians 


are Indians," says Lieutenant Burton, "a very 
different race peoples the ‘rugged ranges of the 
Khelat Hills, and the oases that chequer the 
deserts beyond. -Here (as in Scinde) a collector 
may raise his revenue without perpetu^ appe^S to 
the bayonet, A handful of Europeans may 5till 
overawe thousands with the white face. There 
there is no revenue to collect; and had there been, 
nothing but steel or hemp could collect it.” * 

Numerous fierce tribes inhabit the Cutchee Hills, 
under the names of Jackranees, Doomkees, 
Bhoogtees, and Muzarees, &c., who could bring 
18,000 well-armed warriors, with many more fol¬ 
lowers, into the field, and whose boast it was that 
no foreign foot had ever traversed their rocky de¬ 
files, an immunity which they owed to the nature 
of their passes and the impassable deserts tliat lay 
beyond. 

To ordinary troops, owing to the scarcity of 
water and the absence of those hill-forts usually 
erected for the security of such wells as may occur, 
the passage of these desolate places offered the 
most perilous difficulties; but against these 
Napier had to a great extent provided, by the 
formation of a fighting camel-corps; each carried 
two men, clad in turbans, short tunics, and long 
boots, one armed with a musket, and bayonet 
slung over the left shoulder, the other with a 
carbine and sword. One guided the camel abd 
fought from its back, the other acted as an 
infantryman on foot, “ because the robbers were 
accustomed to fire from the fissures and holes in 
the plains whither neither sword nor lance could 
reach them. If assailed by superior numbers, the 
camels w'ere to kneel in a ring, with their heads 
inwards and pinned down, so as to form a bulwark 
for the men.” 

The most noted of the robber chiefs at this 
time was Beja Khan, long the scourge of the 
Scindian frontier by the number and success of his 
inroads, and he had added to his local renown 
by repulsing an ill-managed attempt ^0 capture his 
patrimonial fort of Poolajee, among the Cutchee 
Hills. Lieutenant Fitzgerald had once resided in 
this district, and now believed that his knowledge 
of it was such that he would be enabled to surprise 
Beja with ease. Sir Charles Napier, \ritii this 
intention, despatched Captain Tait with horse, 
and Fitzgerald with 200 of his camel corps. These 
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made a forced march across the dreary des^ bnt | iK>ttfi^t shelter among the eastern. While Salter * 
found Bcja'^ on the alert, at the head of a strong held Ooch, Jacob's column moved on Poolajee t^ . 
body of mktchlock-men, so the proposed surprise co-operate with Wullee Chanda (whose friendship 
proved an atter failure, and after some loss Tait for us proved him only a traitor to his own people), 
retreated; 'and the movement would have been to overawe the tribes of Khelat, while the infantry, 
disastrous, but, fortunately, in choking up the wells, artillery, and all the stores were sent to Shapoor, ' 
Beja omitted one, at which the sinking soldiers where a magazine for a fortnight’s consumption was T 
procured some water. formed. While posted thus, Napier’s forces occu- 

Tidmgs how came that, elated by this, the tribes pied two sides of a square. One menaced the 
were assembling at Beja’s fort, aiM openly spoke of dark rocky passes from the jungly desert on the 
bringing into Scinde the Ameer Share Mohammed, south, and the other commanded the gaps of 
Th« Doomkees and Jackranees made a successful the long parallel and solitary valleys which run 
raid across the frontier; and, as if to add to the eastward towards the broad waters of the Indus, 
trembles of Sir Charles, the 64th Native Infantry It was now that the real and defined pursuit of 
(which served at Cabul) evinced a mutinous spirit Beja. Khan commenced, and was persevered in, till 
at Shikarpore, on an old complaint, a demand for it proved one of the most remarkable pieces of 
increased field allowances, on the plea that Scinde service ever undertaken and brilliantly achieved 
was not a portion of India, but a foreign country, by disciplined troops. 

Thejre was great reason to fear that the other native A detailed narrative of the operations is unne- 
infantry might adopt the same course, but this was cessary; suffice it to say, that though it had 
prevented by the prompt measures of Brigadier always been taken for granted that disciplined 
Hunter, who, finding his remonstrances unavailing, troops had a slender chance of warring with 
ordered the old garrison under arms, seized and mountaineers, among the rugged cliffs and savage 
manacled some forty of the nnitineers, disarmed ravines of their native hills, it was now shown that, 
the rest, and forced them across the left bank of under such a leader as Napier, they could fight 
the Indus. and pursue as well as on the lowland plains. 

As any delay was now dangerous, from the Thus, ere long, Beja Klian and his confederate^ 
bad spirit of the native troops on one hand and finding themselves hemmed in on all sides, % 
the ravages of the hill tribes on the other, it w'as threatened by starvation, made an unconditiqistl 
resolved to open the-campaign ; and consequently, surrender on the 9th of March, 1845; and so en'^ui 
on the 18th of January, 1845, the advanced guard the war among the hills of Cutch Gundava, a. d 
of cavalry and guns, under Sir Charles in person, Sir Charles was left free to improve the internal 
inarched from Sukkur, and on the 15th arrived at condition of Scinde. No man ever deserved a 
the town of Khangur, situated in a barren countr)-' peerage better than Sir Charles Napier, and why 
overgrown with low jungle. he did not receive one, no man can say. 

Captain Jacob, who had marched with the left Of the Ameers he wrote:—“Their misfortunes 
column from Larkhana, arrived on the same day at were their own creation, but as they were great, I 
a place called Rojan; his force and the centre then gave them back their swords.” There was chivalry 
moved northwards, at an average distance of twenty in this, but in most instances they were unde¬ 
miles apart, the former to Shapoor, where Beja serving of it, tliough Ali Morad, of Khyrpore, is 
Khan was alleged to have his head-quarters, and described by Mr. Postans, who knew him per- 
the latter to Ooch, where, on the i8th, Sir Charles sonally, as the beau-ideal of a strong-hearted, inde- ■ 
was'relieved of some anxiety which he felt con- pendent chief, “the last of the Barons,” and the 
cem^ the fate of a detachment which had gone only one who was consistent in his spirit of 
in i^vahee, on hearing that Captain Salter, the independence from first to last; but in his super- 
oflScer in command of it, had defeated 700 robbers, stition, he directed the bones of a tiger to be* 
imder Khan, a chief of Jackranees. About preserved in his fortress of Dejee, to protect it ^ 
the same lie received intelligence to the effect case of attack, and to save its inhabitants from the ■ 
that Gapfreiri X^cob, ivith the left column, had sur- evil eye or death. 

|Hdsed and routed another band, under the son of 
BejaRhan. ^ 

A fri«Kily<iief, named W^Iee Chanda, had also 
been vli^orious at POoIajee ; after this triple defeat, 

Beja Khan and his followers, full of wrath and 
terror, abandoned tlie western range of hills, and 


As rulers or sovereigns, the Ameers kpew . 
law but the sword, and the people of Scinde^rae^; 
slaves rather than subjects. There was no,aiec^%;,t^s 
for property, and money was extorted 
chants and others by torture and mutilatk^ It 
was drawn from the wretched English jm in 
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INFANTidtDE. 


days of die savage Plantagraet. They restricted 
comirterqe; they hated strangers, lest they should 
draw comparisons that were unpleasant between 
thwr rule and that of neighbouring princes. With 
a rich soil, and people who were willing to till it, 
they only formed vast hunting-grounds, “ and laid 
waste in sixty years a fourth part of the fertile land 
of Scinde. The process of William the Conqueror 
in forming the New Forest in Hampshire was gentle 
and diminutive compared with their proceedings 
along the bank of the Indus.” 

The only trade they are actually known to have 
encouraged was the slave trade, and so did all their 
chiefs as importers and exporters; while infanticide 
was a regular system among them; the Ameers 
and Sirdirs killed all their illegitimate, and very 
commonly their female legitimate children, when 
they thought they had too many girls in their 
family. 

This horrible practice existed from the earliest 
period in India; though in all nations, before 
Christianity shed its light upon them, the sacrifice 
of a child to some grim idol has prevailed; and 
even in Scotland, so late as the early part of the 
ninth century, an Earl of Caithness is said to have 
offered up a human sacrifice to Odin. Without 
referring to the long legend in support of female 
infanticide, the first official intimation our Govern¬ 
ment had of it in India was about 1789, when Mr. 
Duncan, after>vards Governor of Bombay, informed 
Lord Cornwallis that lie had discovered it to be 
*‘no unfrequent practice among the tribe of Raj- 
koomar to destroy their daughters by causing 
the mothers to refuse them nurture.” By the 
humane exertions of Mr. Duncan and Major 
Walker, every means were taken to suppress this 
crime at Benares, and among the people of Cutch 
and Kattywar; though, when urged on the subject, 
they had the effrontery to say: “Pay our daughters' 
marriage portions, and they shall live.” 

Ill the Koran we find this crime referred to thus 
among the Arabs: “ And when any of them is told 
of the birth of a female his face becometh black, 


. and he is deeply afflicted: he hideth himself from 
the pedple, because of the ill tidings which have 
been told him, considering within himself whether 
he shall keep it with disgrace, or whether he shall 
■ bury it in the dust” * 

• iir. Duncan was inclined to pay for the lives of 


'the girls; but the Court of Directors at onc( 
‘declined, on the plea that other tribes would seel 
,. in the same way. From time to time nev 

J of the most fearful nature came t( 

' . ll^l^i^Owing the extent to which this crimi 


prevailed among the Khohds-and odi^; whUe 
the worshippers of Boora Pexiz^ a 9iBCt;;pf the 
Khonds, alleged his pennisrive »mclion the 
custom, given on the occasion of his,laitt com¬ 
munication with mankind, when he to^ men: 
“ Behold! from making one female what I and the 
world have suffered. You are at liberty to bring 
up only as many women as you can manage.^' 

According to the law of births the. number of 
each sex is nearly equal; but at one time it was 
found among the population of Kattywar, a central 
division of Goojerat, though exceeding 8,900, not 
more than sixty-tbree female children had been 
preserved in the course of ten years. On some^f 
the largest estates only one, and on others, con¬ 
taining more than 400 families, not one femlle 
child was found. 

With this crime there was the greatest difficulty 
in dealing, even when the extent of the iniquity 
was known; but how was it to be prevented? 
Done in zenanas, recesses whither none could 
penetrate, or in forts to which no legal access 
could be had, by what manner of evidence could 
the terrible custom be proved or punished? The 
proposition to bribe informers was suggested, but 
negatived, lest the cure should prove worse than the 
disease, by the suggestion of false accusation or 
revenge. The most able of Indian statesmen, while 
admitting that no effectual check could be imposed 
upon the atrocity, added, that “ we must be content 
to follow the footsteps of our predecessors (without 
going beyond them) in their most meritorious-eth 
deavours to discountenance this enormity; and we 
may flatter ourselves that, as the manners of the 
people become softened by a continuance of tran¬ 
quillity and good order, they will gradually discon¬ 
tinue a practice which is not more inconsistent 
with reason than repugnant to natural instinct” 

This patient acquiescence and trust in the soften¬ 
ing effects of civilisation would never have produced 
any change in a people so unchangeable. Certainly, 
force could not be used, as the Rajpoot tribes, most 
guilty of infanticide, were not then subjects of the 
East India Company; but as soon as the chiefs 
were given to understand that they must either re¬ 
nounce the crime, or be scouted by the British as 
utter barbarians, with whom we could hold neither 
faith nor friendship, they c'ame forward, and 
proffered rewards, and some even issued prodamar 
tions denoimcing infanticide, and fft/eatening the 
committal of it with punishment; but it was only 
when they found that their personal interests were 
likely to suffer, that these vaunted Rajpoots seeded 
to be suddenly inspired by emotions of butiOcUU^ 
and natural affection. 
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It was ;in our pplitic^ 

J. P. Wi^ou^by,, aftw WefuUy ascertairuii^^ 
exact ceims of the Jharigah population, iMrlioSe 
chiefs coMpeUed, under severe penalties, to 
furnish half-yearly registers of marriages, births, and 
deaths, obtained the first great triumph over this 
ancient '^mestic crime. By proclamation he 
guaranteed protection and reward to all informers, 
by eiyoimrig. every father who gave his daughter 
in marriage to a Jharigah chief to have a written 
stipulation that all children born alive should be 
preserved; and to prove that the British Govern- 
nfnt would no longer be trifled with, he had 
several offenders tried and convicted. He fined 
oiie chief 12,000 rupees; another 3,000 rupees, 
with a year’s imprisonment. Thus, under the 
influence of the hope of reward and dread of 
punishment, the proportion of the children of the 
two sexes in Kattywar was nearly equal in 1849; 
and so, progressive was the increase of the female 
populaticm, there were grounds, in time, to believe 
that, in Kattywar at least, infanticide had become 
extinct; but from some passages in the Indian 
newspapers, so lately as 1876, it docs not seem to 
have altogether passed away. “ At one time it 
carried on its murders by wholesale, and must have 
annually slain its hundreds ; whereas now, if ever 
it find a victim, it can only be by shrouding itself 
in the deepest darkness, and doing the horrid deed, 
while trembling at the punishment with which it 
will certainly be visited if discovered.” 

In 1847, the intrigues of the Ranee of Lahore, 
who wished to upset the council of regency, ren¬ 
dered it necessary, for the general peace of India, 
to remove her to some distance from the capital, 
after wfcidh the Governor-General gave his almost 
undiwfled time to peaceful imi)rovements. New 
encouragement was given to education; Christian 
labour was prohibited on Sunday; the exchequer, 
previously drained by the Afghan war, was re¬ 
plenished ; while in the liberal patronage bestowed 
upon railways, and in the erection of public works, 
great and permanent good was done to India. 

Through misapplied patronage, influence, and 
interCBt* partialities, jealousies, and heart-burnings 
had hfept into many branches of the public service; 
but this good Lord Hardinge “threw oil upon the 
troulflod 'TW^ei^j and merited the honourable title of 
peace-makhr."'" 

Lord William Bentinck had abolished Suttees 
throughout die whole dominions of the Company; 
but they were still perpetrated in those native states 
over which we had no control. Hence, on the 
death of die Rajah of Mundee, his obsequies were 
celebrated by a perfecr holocaust, no less than 




twelve :Of ,his widows being burned with his body 
^.the fuheral i>iU. 

■ Lord Hardinge used all the influence he, pos¬ 
sessed, and all that of our paramount authority, to 
induce the native princes and chiefs to relinquish 
or abolish a practice so barbarous; and before his 
departure he had the satisfaction to receive, from 
twenty-four native princes and princesses, written 
and solemn assurances that they were making 
strenuous efforts to meet his humane wishes; and 
a Suttee is now all but unknown in India. 

On the 5th of April, 1847, wrote to the Secret 
Committee in London that the Sikh chiefs, forming 
the cabinet of Lahore, were carrying on the govern¬ 
ment with a loyal desire to maintain the terms 
of the recent treaty; and so they were to all 
appearance; but, at the same time, the majority of 
them were privately plotting the destruction or 
expulsion of the British. By the 27th of May, he 
again addressed the Secret Committee, holding forth 
the same assurances that all was quiet and well 
In that letter he quotes the opinions of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, to the effect that, 
as usual, all manner of rumours were flying as to 
the hostile intentions of the Sikh chiefs towards us. 
Such tales he believed to be greatly exaggerated 
or obviously false; but he was deceived, as a little 
time was to show. 

These reports seem to have been utterly rejected 
at Government House, Calcutta; yet few who had 
studied the deeply-rooted religious antipathies of 
the Sikhs, their fierce disposition and whole ante¬ 
cedents, could doubt that another storm was 
gathering along the banks of the Sutlej, and 
that those rumours, flying though they were, had 
an origin in the wide-spread disaffection of the 
cliiefs and their people, to the alliance which the 
Maharajah Uhuleep Sing had contracted with infidel 
strangers, and rage at the presence of the latter in 
any part of the Punjaub empire. 

The distribution of Lord Hardinge’s patronage 
was regulated by an exclusive regard to the 
interests of the public, and he was as free from 
the suspicion of nepotism as his predecessor. In 
India, by his plain, good, common sense, by his 
decision of character and kindly disposition, together 
with vigour of discipline, he secured the golden 
opinions of all men. 

The termination of such an administi;ation was 
indeed viewed as a calamity, and great wa$ j!. 
general regret which was felt when, at the, end 
little more than three years from the time K 

took office—and three stirring years they 
he announced his intention of resigning 
have already told how his services and 
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gallant comrades in the war of the Punjau^^we^ 
duly acknowledged by the authorities at home. 
These honours were doubtless well and faithfully 
earned. , 

He sailed from Calcutta on the 15th of March, 
1848, with the firm, but most mistaken conviction, 
“that it would not be necessary to fire another 


[1848: 

shot in India for several years to come." Yet 
so impossible is it to foresee the future, that 
before a short twelve months had passed, the great 
district of the Punjaub had revolted against us, had 
been re-conquered, with a vast amount of bloodshed, 
and converted from an independent ^tate into a 
mere province of the British Empire. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


REVOLT AT MOULTAN.—THE OPERATION’S OF LIEUTENANT EDWARDES.—THE BATTLE OF KINEVREE.— 

SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF MOULTAN. 


The successor of Viscount Hardinge, James 
Andrew, Earl of Dalhousie, K.T., Lord Clerk 
Registrar of Scotland, took his seat in the Council 
at Calcutta on the 19th of February, 1848. The 
representative of a long line of warlike ancestors 
and of a Scottish family of great note since the 
reign of David I., he was then in his thirty-sixth 
year, had occupied a seat in the House of 
Commons, and in Sir Robert Peel’s last Cabinet 
had been President of the Board of Trade at the 
most busy period of its existence, “ when it was 
flooded with railway schemes,’* When entering on 
the administration of India, he was without that 
intimate knowledge of its policy and institutions 
which was possessed by the Lords Teignmouth, 
Wellesley, Minto, or Bentinck; but he liad a great 
natural genius, which soon caught the spirit and 
learned the details of Indian affairs. Hence, the 
period of his administration, which extended to 
eight years, was filled with transactions which must 
long continue to influence the prosperity and good 
of the vast empire of the East. 

His reception in India was most flattering, for the 
pleasant odour of a good name and unblemished 
T^;mtation preceded him. Like most of his pre¬ 
decessors, he was most anxious for the preservation 
of , peace, and yet, within four months after his 
arrival the alarm of war was given in the Punjaub. 

The. ttanquillity in which Lord Hardinge left 
India was only the treacherous lull before the furious 
stonn, which at length burst suddenly in the south¬ 
western province of MouUan. There a cliief of 
some talent, named Sawun Mull, had been suc¬ 
ceeded as prime minh ter, in 1844, by his son 
Moolraj, whose ambitious spirit led lilm to aspire 
to independence. Cn the understanding that he 


would pay into the treasury a sum of thirty lacs 
of rupees, his succession had been confirmed at ' 
Lahore ; but taking advantage of the confusion 
consequent to the war, he not only failed to pay 
that sum, but withheld the entire revenue. Remon¬ 
strances now proved futile; he was addressed in 
terms which showed very clearly that, unless he 
acted in conformity with the views of the durbar, 
force, in the name of Dhulcep Sing, would be 
employed against him. 

He thereupon responded by proposing to resign 
ofike into the hands of any person authorised to 
receive the trust Whether this was a pre-arranged 
scheme between him and those inimical to the 
British, it is now difficult to determine; but it has 
been thought not improbable that, had native officers 
only been sent to receive the surrender, it might 
have been made dond fide. Our Resident, how¬ 
ever, ordered Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew, a civilian, and 
Lieutenant Anderson, of the ist Bombay Fusiliers, 
to accompany Sirdir Khan Sing, who was nominated 
Dewan of Moultan; 530 irregulars formed the 
escort Moolraj now made a show of surrendering 
office on one hand, with many sly pretexts for 
delay on the other. 

It was on the i8th of March that Agnew and 
Anderson entered the city. Next morning Moolraj 
waited on them to discuss the general terms of his 
resignation, and asked a general deed of quittance; 
but Mr. Agnew insisted on all the monet^ 
accounts of the preceding six years. Mttch 
crimination ensued; Moolraj acceded eVCJlti^ljF 
to the demand, and left the conference 
ominous scowl on his brow, quitting 
spacious building, within cannon-shot 
face of the fort of Moultan, On 
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MURDJiR OF AGNEW AND ANDERSON. 



morning, Sirdir Khan Sing and the two British the place be but defendedXfor /days 
officers accompanied Moolraj into the fort, where nights succour mi^t arrive. \ ^ \ 

they received the keys, and placed two Ghoorka But the worst was yet to coi^ On^ Ute 
companies in possession of the posts. They ing of the 20th the guns of the f(^ QpenmK ph Ihf 
allayed, or thought they had allayed, the manifest Eedgahj the six there replied by ohe 
impatience of the garrison at this change by pro- then ceased. The Lahore gholandazees to. 


raises of service, arid proposed to return. 


act ; and the efforts to seduce them and the 


They had passed the gate and reached the draw- proved so successful, that ere evening fell thcTOote 
bridge which lay across the ditch, when a soldier had deserted, save Khan Sing, eight troope«,lie 
of Moolraj rushed at Mr. Agnew, unhorsed him Moonshees, and domestic servants of the Bri^ 
by a thrust of his spear, and gave him two severe officers. The idea of further resistance was ai 
sword-wounds; but before he could complete the once relinquished, and a messenger was sent to\ 
intended murder, the assassin was tumbled into the Moolraj to arrange a capitulation. The utmost he 
ditch by a trooper of the escort. Instead of inter- would accord was that the officers should quit the 
fering, Moolraj forced his horse through the excited country, and they would be unmolested. But ere 
crowd, and galloped to his residence of Am Khue, these terms could be communicated, the fortified 
near the fort. Lieutenant Anderson was now temple was attacked by a horde of howling savages, 
attacked by some of Moolraj’s followers, and was who burst in, sword in hand, look Khan Sing 
so severely wounded that he was left for dead, till prisoner, and barbarously cut Anderson and 
found by some Ghoorkas, who carried him in' a Agnew to pieces. They hewed off their heads, 


palanquin to the Eedgah. 


and presented them to Moolraj, who made the 


To that place Mr. Agnew was also brought, by atrocity his own by rewarding the perpetrator^ 
the assistance of Rung Ram (the brother-in-law of of it. ^ 

Moolraj), who placed him on his own elephant, Two days after. Sir Frederick Currie, Bart, 
and conveyed him in haste to the camp, binding whose administrative qualities had been largely 
up his wounds as they went along. Mr. Agnew tested during the late Sikh war, heard of the attack 
was able to report these occurrences to Sir only; and under the impression that the revolt had 
Frederick Currie, the Resident at Lahore, and to many branches, immediately put in motion against 
Lieutenant Edwardes, who, with a small force, was Moultan seven battalions of infantry, two corps of 
employed in collecting the revenue in the neigh- regular cavalry, 1,200 irregular horse, and a force 
bourhood of Leia, a fertile and well-cultivated of artillery. These were all Sikhs, inadequate in 
province north-west of Moultan. He further wrote strength and doubtful in fidelity; thus, when tidings 
to Moolraj, calling upon him to prove his own of the murders and desertion of the escort came, 
innocence by seizing the culprits, and coming lest the other troops of the durbar should imitate 
in person to the Eedgah. Moolraj replied by the example given tliem, he referred the matter to 
asserting that he was incapable of doing either; the Commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, who resolved 
adding that all the Lahore garrisons, Hindoo and to postpone all operations until he could take the 
Mohammedan alike, were in rebellion, and he field in person in the cold season, 
would advise all British officers to consult their And now it was that the heroic Lieutenant- 


own safety without delay. 


afterwards Sir Herbert—Edwardes took action 


At that very time he was presiding over a council personally at this crisis. Colonel Van Cortlandt, a 
of chiefs, composed of Hindoos, Afghans, and distinguished officer of the Company's service, then 
Sikhs, who were successively taking the oath of occupied Dhera Ismael Khan, in the same neigh- 
allegiance to him, as prescribed by their different bourhood where Edwardes was collecting the 
/aiths. land-tax for Moolraj. The lieutenant crossed the 

Jf any doubts had been entertained as to the Indus into Deerajat the moment he. received 
past intentions of Moolraj, there could be none Agnew’s letter from the Eedgah, with his whole 
aljQut -the present, as he was in open revolt On force, mustering only twelve companies of infantry, 
Tj^th/the whole of the baggage animals of the 350 Iiorse, with two guns, and twenty zum^orucks; 
vrere tarried off", and as all escape, or retreat, he resolved to move on Moultan, which was ninety 
jiirecluded, nothing remained but to put miles distant. At the same time he wit>te ttF 
a state of defence. Though sinking Lieutenant Taylor, who was with Van Cortlftlidt 
Agnew called within its walls all the (then commanding the troops of the MahaiBj^|»,' 


Jind their camp-followers, for a regiment and four guns. He took posseS^n 
while six Were placed in battery; and could of Leia, and was about to intrench himself 
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await 1*4 apiJ^ojich of Mdolraj, wheji.a'jf^aper 
of imporli^e fell into his hands. 

' It intercepted letter, from which' he 

his Sikh soldiers had agreed to sell 
his h^j/to Mbolraj for 24,000 rupees. To baffle 
‘theselpeh, and to raise other recruits free from the 
in^feciron of revolt, or Afghans who had no sympathy 
<rilh die Sikhs—“ bold villains, who,*’ as he said, 
ready to risk their own throats, and cut 
)se of any one else”—he re-crossed the Indus; 
id on being joined by Soobdan Khan’s regiment 
hf Mohammedans, under Van Cortlandt (who was 
a native of India), with six horse artillery guns, 
and by the troops of the Rajah of Bhawulporc, 
he thought himself strong enough to face Moolraj. 

Ry tlie 19th of May the enterprising young sub¬ 
altern—the future (Governor of the Tunjaub—was 
at the head of a force mustering 4,000 men who 
were supposed to be faithful, and 800 Sikhs, whose 
loyalty might well be considered doubtful, with ten 
guns and twenty-nine zumboorucks—a force which 
5 e describes as “ this brave but heterogeneous 
army, composed of every race that peoples the 
Soolimanee range and Deerajat.”* 

His troops were far outnumbered by those of 
Moolraj; but a strong diversion had been made in 
our favour by the Rajah of Bhawulpore, who, 
urged by Edwardcs, was marching to cross the 
Sutlej, and threaten Moultan. So confident did 
Lieutenant Edwardes feel, that by the 20th of May 
he wrote to Sir Frederick Currie, saying, “ I am 
prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
(Moolraj) in Moultan for the rest of the hot season 
and rains, if you should honour me with that com¬ 
mission, and order Bhawiil Khan to assist me.” 

For the present, however, the main object in 
view was the capture of Dera Ghazee Khan, the 
country around which had been bestowed by 
Moolraj on a native named Julal Khan, a title 
ever in use in the East, and synonymous with 
“gsquire” in Britain. Khourah Khan, who was 
his avowed foe, immediately made his submission 
to the British, and sent his son, Gholam ITyder 
)^an, with a contingent, to act in concert with our 
itoopi. Accompanying Colonel—or, as he is 
‘sibmetipeR called, General—Cortlandt, this youth 
vdlunt^rcfl, on the 20th, to go in advance to raise 
lai fath^s tribe, and drive Lunga Mull across the 


V ■ 


, C^^abdt, without attaching much import- 
ance'^O the yffer, accepted it. The youth proveil 
true'to his word; he raided the tribe in arms, and 
prep^ed for the encoimter. Lunga Mull, Che>^un 
Mi^^ Wd Julal Kbaij, at the head of the Lugharee 
* Letter in the Punjaub Hue Book. 


tribe, did not decline the conflict—an obstinate 
and bloody one—which ensued. A night attack, 
led by Gholam, commenced it on the 20th, and it 
was undecided on the following morning, when 
by a charge with shield, sword, and dagger, like those 
of the Scottish clans of old, he gained a complete 
victory, slaying Cheytun Mull, and taking Lunga 
Mull prisoner. Some of the fugitives took belter 
in the fort of Dera Ghazee Khan, but capitulated 
on obtaining permission to cross the river; so the 
whole place was delivered up to us without further 
opposition. 

I’he forces of Moolraj now moved down the 
Indus towards the scene of this disaster, and took 
up a position on its left bank, at a place called 
Koreyshee, intending to seize a fleet of boats 
provided by the captive Lunga to pass the river; 
but they failed to achieve this, and the two armies 
remained inactive, with the broad waters of the 
mighty river rolling between them, till Bhawul 
Khan crossed it in June, with the intention of 
moving on Soojahbad, which is westward of 
Moultan, and this had the effect of drawing them 
from their position, and leaving the passage of the 
river free to the British, who could cross with ease, 
having previously secured the flotilla in question. 

The chief barrier was a peremptory order from 
Sir Frederick Currie to keep the left bank; but 
this was withdrawn on Bhawul Khan demanding 
instant support. The Indus was then crossed 
without further delay, and our whol<^force marched 
to the towm of Khangiir, in a barren country, over¬ 
grown with jungle, on the right bank of the Chenab. 
In the meantime, the Moultan forces were pushing 
on towards Soojahbad, with the imperative orders 
of Moolraj to fight Bhawul Khan before he could 
form a junction with Lieutenant Edwardes, who 
gives the strength of the several forces thus :— 

The rebels were from 8,000 to 10,000 horse and 
foot, with ten guns, commanded by Moolraj’s 
kinsman, Rung Ram; and the Bhawulpore army 
of 8,100 horse and foot, with eleven guns thirty 
zumboorucks, led by Futtch Mohammed Khan 
Ghorce, held the left bank of the Chenab. His own 
force, consisting of two divisions (one of regu^s, 
foot, and artillery, of the Sikh service, of about 
1,500 men and ten guns, under Van Cortland^ and 
another of 5,000 irregulars and thirty zumboorucks^ 
under his own command), held the right bank 
the river. The three several forces-. ^ - 


species of triangle in their three posittons.* , 

The plan of Rung Ram should 
attack the Bhawulpore troops withput 'i ^ ■' 

delay, for his own, being better 

* “A Year in the Punjaub," 
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inMibly have routed our allies; but he lost the 
opportuni^ *by waiting till evening, and then 
moving eight miles lower down the Chenab to 
within an easy march of Kineyree, the point at 
which he knew the British must cross the river. 

To seize this passage was his plan, intending there¬ 
after to attack the chief of Bhawulpore, when left 
single-handed; but, luckily, his views were baffled 
by him, as he, too, hastened towards Kineyree, 
while a strong British corps, consisting of 3,000 
Patans, under Foujdan Khan, had already crossed 
the river, and was already moving on the same 
point. This junction had scarcely been effected, 
when Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left Cortlandt 
to bring over the rest of the force, and was crossing 
the Chenab (which takes its rise in Thibet, and is 
the largest of the five great rivers of the Punjaub), 
heard the booming of great guns, announcing that 
a conflict had begun. 

This was on the i8th of June, when Rung Ram, 
in hurrying on to seize the ferry, foimd it already 
occupied, and had to take up a strong position on 
the salt-hills of Noonar, and opened fire with his 
guns; thus the active Edwardes came at an im¬ 
portant time. Without waiting for orders, the 
undisciplined warriors of Bhawulpore rushed to the 
attack, but were met by a fire ,so steady, and so 
different from their own border tactics, that they 
were driven in confusion on a village in their rear. 
They were in this condition when Edwardes’ force 
came upon the ground, and he inquired for Futteh 
Mohammed Khan Choree, whom he found squatted 
under a large peepul-tree. He was a little old man, 
with dirty clothes, a skull-cap on his head, and 
a rosary in his hands, the beads of which he was 
telling rapidly, while muttering, helplessly, ** Ullun- 
doolillah!” (God be praised!) “apparently quite 
abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
unconscious that six-pounders were going through 
the branches overhead, that officers were imploring 
him for orders, and that 9,000 rebels were waiting 
to destroy the army of which he was general.” 

Edwardes had now to take the whole responsi¬ 
bility upon himself; nor did the brave young 
fellow shrink from the difficulty, which was great 
^'The Bhawulpore artillery was so overborne by that 
'' ‘of the Moultanees that he could not assume the 
offensive until his own guns crossed the river, and 
,;^lt w^l 6 an effort to avoid defeat ere they,could be 
■i^'bjOliglit into the field. Imperfect as the Bhawul- 
-ai^exy proved, he continued the cannonade 
placed the rest of the troops in the 
under cover as much as possible, 
to the Patans were very impatient, and 
'' ** A Year in the Punjaub.’* 
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continually starts jxp,- clafflour^' 
against the enemy ; and thus did Edw|iirdes 
six harassing hours, till six British ’gtto itiw 
and with tliem two regiments of infantry. ; i' 

when they opened, the Moultance^' Suppb^g 
that they had already silenced thejr ' eiict^s 
cannon, were taken by surprise, and tnade but 
a poor resistance, especially when one ot the 
fresh regiments charged. The whole allied, force 
then advanced steadily, led by Edwardes; itnd 
the victory was his, together with all the ammu¬ 
nition, and eight out of ten pieces of cannon. 
His losses were about 300 killed and wounded j 
that of the enemy 500 in killed alone; and the 
fugitives never halted till they reached Moultan. • 
But Moolraj was determined not to let himself be ^ 
shut up in that place without measuring swords 
with us again. 

Edwardes now importuned the Resident to 
support him, fighting, as he was doing, single- 
handed, and almost on his own authority, and 
preparations were made to dispatch an adequate 
force; but Lord Gough again interposed, because 
the season was not favourable and the siege-train 
had not moved from Cawnpore. Ten days after, 
the invincible subaltern, on receiving a reinforce¬ 
ment of 4,000 men, under the Sheikh Imaum-ud- 
Deen—whose fidelity, however, was doubtful— 
attacked Moolraj at Suddoosain; but although his 
army now consisted of ir,ooo Sikhs, supported by 
eleven guns, he was defeated, put spurs to his 
horse, and fled into Moultan, which Lieutenant 
Edwardes at once proposed to besiege; but, too 
weak to undertake that service as yet, he encamped 
in the vicinity to keep a watch on the enemy. 

Sir Frederick Currie thought that the addition of 
a single British brigade, with ten guns and twenty 
mortars, would be a sufficient force for Edwardes; 
but Lord Gough still adhered obstinately to his 
former opinion. Lord Dalhousie concurred with 
him; so Currie was compelled to take the matter 
into his own hands, and order General Whish, 
commanding in the Punjaub, to take measures for 
the dispatch of a siege-train, with all its require¬ 
ments and escort, for the reduction of Moultan. 
This step of Sir Frederick Currie was certainly a 
bold one; but the peril of relinquishing it after it 
had been made public, appeared to Lord Dalhousie 
far more than that of prosecuting it. So, as the 
die was cast, on the 24th of July, M^jr-Generat 
Whish, a distinguished artillery officer, started for 
Moultan, with a force of 8,039 men, thirty-two pte^ 
of siege-ordnance, and twelve horse artillery gins. 
Among these troops were H.M. loth R^imei^t, 
a troop of horse artillery, the 7th Irregular Horse, 
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march^. m tw^ col^JiS: the 
quarters, znov&'g from Lahore along the left hrak 
of the'Raveei and the left, under Bri^dier^|j^ter, 
coining on ftom Ferozepore by the right b^k of 
the Sutlej. With the latter were H.M. 32nd Foot, 
a battering-train Of thirty guns, a troop of horse 
artillery, the nth Cavalry and nth Irregulars, the 
491b, 51st, and 72nd Native Infantry. 


Thb great dJ^ty of numb^.W^ 
fjC^pensafed by the strength of the worics,” 
'^'Moultan is built on a mound of considerable 
height, formed of the accumulated debris of many 
cities that have occupied the same site, on the left 
bank of the Chenab. Its bazaars are extensive, 
and silks, cottons, and brocades were extensively 
manufactured by its inhabitants, who, previous to 
the events now to be narrated, numbered about 



The native force which had assembled before 1 
this, consisted of 8,415 cavalry, and i 4>327 infantry, 
udth forty-five horse artillery guns, four mortars, and 
1$^ jeumboorucks. “ Of this column, including that 
of (^<^1 Cortlandt. 7,718 infantry and 4,033 
cayaky w^e commanded by Lieutenant Edwardes ; 
5i700 infantty and 1,900 cavalry formed the 
B^wulpore army, commanded by Lieutenant I^ake; 
and 909 infantry, and 3.3S2 cavaliy, formed the 
Sikh army, commanded by Rajah Shere Sing. To 
this besieging force of nearly 32,000 men Moolraj 
was npt able to oppose more than a garrison of 
13,000 men, with an artillciy of fifty-four guns and 


80,000 souls. Its silks and carpets rivalled those of 
Persia. The citadel, on which the banner of Moolraj 
was waving, is an irregular hexagon, constructed 
on an eminence, and girt by a ditch twenty-five 
feet deep by forty wide. The city surrounds the 
hill which this citadel crowns. Prior to the late 
defeat of Moolraj, an old brick wall was its only . 
defence, but now, by unremitting exerdons, he 
surrounded it by an enormous rampart ^ mud,. . 
having six gates. The citadel was ■ undoul^iiw^: 

' one of the strongest and most regular of 
fortresses constructed by native engineers* 

1 its deep wide ditch, which was &bed with 
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rose £ wall, strengthened by .diirty, ipreitytowers. 
Within, everything had been done for its security^ 
and its magazines were stored for a protracted 
siege. Around the city are populous suburbs, 
groves of date-trees, and beautiful gardens. 

^‘The city of Moultan,” says Iben Haukal, a 
traveller of the tenth century, “ is about half the 
size of Mansureh-Bukkur, and is called the Golden 
House; for there is in it a certain idol, to which 
the natives of the country come on a religious 




royal salute dt simftw 
most gracious Majes^ the Queen 
and her ally his Highness Maharajah phul^^Siug." 
In the event of non-complutnce, deadi de¬ 
struction was threatened to “the rebel.traitor^and 
all his adherents, who, having begun theirr^tance 
to lawful authority with a most cowardlyVact of 
I treachery and murder, seek to uphold their um 
righteous cause by an appeal to religion, which 
every one must know lo be sheer hypocrisy.” 



PORTRAIT OF SIR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


pilgrimage every year, and bring great riches with 
them. This temple is situated in the middle of 
the city, and over the centre of the temple there is 
a great cupola, or dome. All around this building 
are the houses in which the se'rvants and attendants 
of the id'i reside. It is made in the form of a 
man sitting upon a square throne, the hands resting 
^on the knees. All the riches which are brought 
;yo this idol are taken by the Amir, who distributes 
a.portiqn among the servants of the temple.*' 

’ v; 0 ji the 4th of September, 1848, General Whish 
iSsqed a proclamation to the people and garrison 
city, demanding an unconditional surrender 
twenty-four hours after the firing of a 


The only reply to this was a cannoi^-shot from 
the citadel, which buried itself in the earth, close by 
General AVhish and his staff. Moolraj had recently 
become inspired with new confidence; as, at the 
lime he had shut himself up in Moultan, the dis¬ 
affection of the Sikhs had become more general, so 
that the Resident, who had been confident of his 
speedy destruction, was obliged to confess that plans 
were maturing and combinations being^made with a 
view to a grand struggle for our total expulsion from 
the Punjaub. Shere Sing, who was at the head of 
the finest soldiers of the Sikh army, though ordered 
to halt at Tolumba, had continued to adv^frce cm 
Moultan. Many suspicious events occurred elso- 
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where. Among them was a formidable revolt led' 
by Chuttur- Sing in the Harareh country in the 
north-west of the Punjaub, where the people are of 
Tartar Origin, and, like our Highland clans of old, 
are almost constantly at variance with each other. 
They are, moreover;, an irritable, fierce, and capri¬ 
cious race, good matchlock-men, and excellent 
archers. Their outbreak derived significant import¬ 
ance from the fact that Chuttur was the father of 
Shere :jing, who though now encamped with his 
tioops before Moultan, affecting to be part of the 
besieging force, must have been acquainted with his 
father's des^ns, and no doubt sanctioned them. 

At daybreak, on the 7 th of September, the siege 
of Moultan was opened. The first parallel was 
commenced at the singular distance of 1,000 yards, 
in consequence of the nature of the ground ; and 
on the qtli, an attempt to dislodge the enemy from 
gardens and houses in front of the trenches failed, 
owing to the darkness of the night and the con¬ 
fusion it occasioned. This event greatly elated 
Moolraj, who began to strengthen his post anew, 
and thus besiegers and besieged continued for two 
whole days throwing up works wnthin half musket 
shot of each other. On the 12th, the general 
determined to scour his front, and caused the 
irregulars to make an attack on the left, while 
two columns of British troops advanced to the 
attack in front. Klatod by the trivial affair of tlie 
9th, and confident in the strength of their works, 
the enemy fought with the most obstinate valour, 
but were driven headlong in w’ith tlie loss of 500 
'killed. The result of this was to bring our 
approaches within 800 yards of the walls, or quite 
within battering distance. The si)ecdy capture of 
Moultan was confidently anticipated, when an un¬ 
looked-for event took place. 

On the 14th of September Shere Sing threw off 
all disguise, and, at the head of all his contingent, 
marched to join the enemy in Moultan, ordering 
the dhurum kha dosa, or religious drum, to be 
beaten, and proclaiming a sacred war, “ under tlic | 
auspices of the holy Goorooy” against “ the cruel 
Feriiigkeesy' summoned all who had eaten the 
salt of the Maharajah u> come forth and destroy 
thenOi The arrival of Shere Sing was a source ofj 
h%h satisfaction to Moolraj, though the latter was 
far lh>m having confidence in his new allies; thus, 
instead Of admitting them into the citadel, he 
cautiously kept them under its guns in the city, 
while he took all the officers to a temple and made 
them swear that they had no designs of treachcr)-. 

Even this oath proved insufficient to allay the 
suspicions of Moolraj, w^as anxious for the 
wididrawal of Shere. Lieutenant Edwardes had 


diJlfuIly contrived to ferment the disputed between 
these chiefs by letters fabricated to deceive them. 
Each came into possession of a pretended corre¬ 
spondence, fabricated for the purpose of deceiving 
them both, wliich the spie.s of Edwardes placed in 
their hands, and by which, each seemed to betra5r 
the other for the Khalsa cause. Hence Shere 
Sing, on the 9th of October, marched to join his 
father, and became the leader in a new Sikh war; 
before narrating which, we shall tell all that remains | 
to be told of the siege of Moultan. 

Prior to this, on his first defection, General 
Whish had held a council of W'ar, which was 
unanimously of opinion that the siege w^as no 
longer practicable. Our troops were in consequence 
withdrawn from their advanced positions to new 
ground, to await the arrival of such reinforcements 
as Lord Gough might send. 

Though the siege was not resumed till the 17th 
of December, the intervening period was not one 
of idleness, as materials for the progress of it were 
prepared. Thus, when the time for action came, 
gabions and 12,000 fascines had been pro¬ 
vided. But Moolraj, on the other hand, was equally 
active in perfecting his defences and looking round 
for allies. In the selection of these he showed 
some political knowledge, for he addressed himself 
first to Dost Mohammed of Cabul, and the Can- 
dahar chiefs, to whom he made die tempting offer 
of having the Indus for tlieir mutual boundar>', 
after they should have expelled or extirpated the 
abhorred Feringhees! 

In December the Bombay division came into 
camp, under Brigadier the Hon. Henry Dundas 
(afterwards Viscount Melville, and Commander-in- 
chief in Scotland), an officer who had served during 
the Canada insurrection of 1837; and the plan 
resolved on now', w'as not to reduce the city as a 
preliminar>’, but to make a regular attack on the 
north-east angle of the citadel, and occupy only 
such portions of the suliurbs as were required for 
actual operations. These were the mausoleum of 
Sa^vun Mull (the father of Moolraj, named tlie 
Wiueerabad), and his own residence at Am Khus, 
and not a day was lost in effecting the capture of 
them. At the samcJ time an attack, which was 
merely meant to be a feint, became a real One, 
and brought the assailants close to the walls of 
the city. On the 3oih of December a chance shell 
from one of our mortars blew up the magazines' , 
under the dome of the great mosque-^400,000 • 
pounds of powder (the collection of five yean)—- 
and caused an extraordinary loss of life—goo 
—shaking the earth for miles, and darket^^v^l^O 
sky with smoke. By this time the 
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and many of the principal houses were laid in ruins, 
and the granaries were totally destroyed. General 
Whish was now at the head of 15,000 British and 
native troops, with 17,000 of those of Bhawulpore, 
and 150 pieces of cannon. 

By the 2nd of January, 1849, one breach in the 
city wall was declared practicable, and another 
sufficient to allow of its being assailed by a column. 
The latter proved very imperfect, for the stormers 
who approached it were subjected to a heavy cross¬ 
fire, and after passing through a deep intervening 
hollow, found to their bewilderment the old city wall 
in their frdnt—about thirty feet high—unbreached 
and impracticable. They were thus compelled to 
retire. The other breach was carried with brilliant 
success, though the Sikhs are said to have fought 
with the tenacity of men and the ferocity of wild 
beasts; ” but the town was stormed by two columns, 
one of the Bombay, and the other of the Bengal 
army: the first British colours planted on Moultan 
being by the hands of a brave sergeant-major of 
the Company’s Fusiliers. The city presented a 
melancholy spectacle after 120 hours’ cannonade ; 
every house was roofless; but the citadel, however, 
held out, and there was every prospect that it 
would be desperately defended by Moolraj, who 
had retired into it, at the head of 3,000 picked 
men j for as soon as he saw the city was lost, he 
closed the gates of the former, and left the rest of 
his troops to shift for themselves. By the 4th of 
January, a brigade of the Bombay division en¬ 
camped on tlie north, communicating with a 
Bengal brigade on the east; the irregulars were on 
the west, and thus the investment was complete. 
Even tfie desperate courage of Moolraj now began 
to give way, and he made overtures to Herbert 
Edwardes—now deservedly major—in the hope of 


obtaining terms. He was referred to General 
Whish, who refused to receive any messenger bat 
one who would announce when Moolraj would 
3deld himself a prisoner. 

The latter had not made up his mind to this 
humiliation, but continued his defence, and, oil the 
night of the 12th, made a furious sortie on our 
trenches. By this time regular parallels of approach 
had been made, mines sunk, and the walls were 
incessantly battered by iron showers of ^hot and 
shell, direct and vertical. On the 14th our sappers 
crowned the crest of the glacis at the north-east 
angle of the citadel, with a cavalier only fifteen 
feet from the edge of tlie ditch; on the i8th the 
counterscarp was blown into the latter. By the 
2 1 St two practicable breaches were made, and die 
troops were ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
for a general assault. 

But when the day of the intended storm 
dawned, Moolraj came forth, mounted on a beau¬ 
tiful Arab cliarger, magnificently caparisoned, and, 
while his chiefs aitd soldiers prostrated themselves 
in passionate devotion as he did so, he gave up his 
sword, which was returned to him. He was at 
once placed under guard, and the citadel was taken 
possession of. As his partisans in the country 
were numerous, it was deemed unsafe to leave him 
near the city j thus, when our army marched along 
the bank of the Chenab, to wheel oflf to the camp 
of the Governor-Cieneral by the road leading to 
Lahore, he was conveyed with it 

During the siege, which had lasted twenty-seven 
days, our losses were 210 killed, and 910 wounded. 
Moolraj was afterwards tried at Lahore, and sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged; but the court recommended 
him to mercy, so the aw^ard was commuted t 9 
banishment beyond the seas.*" 


« 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SECOND SIKH WAR.—THE BATTLES OF RAMNUCGUR, SADOOLAPORE, AND CHILLIANWALLA. 


While these events had been in progress, others 
transpired at Lahore and elsewhere which revealed 
the volcano that had been under our feet. It was 
discovered that the Maharanee, a woman of great 
amlation and indefatigable intrigue, had been busily 
plotting against the British Government at Can- 
dahar, Cabul, Cashmere, and Rajpootana, and the 
JUdipre cabinet, save two, were confederated 


with our foe. By a skilful manoeuvre our Resident 
had secured her person, and transferred her to the 
Resident at Benares, whom Marshman^styles “the. 
warder of the disinherited princes ana princesses 
of India.” ^ 

The insurrection of Chuttur Sing, in Hazareh, 

* Despatches; Ann. 1848-9: Burt’s •' Annals of India,** 
1848, Bombay, &c. 
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where, as he said, he ** devoted, his head ^and. talcen.up a position near Ramnuggur, a town on 
arms to God and the Khalsa,*^ threatened to become the left bank of the Chenab, stretching to a mile 
more formidable in consequence of his alliance and a half from that river. An island is situated 


with Dost Mohammed, to whom he offered 
Peshawur as the price of a joint crusade against 
the Feringhees. The proposal was too tempting 
to be resisted, and he agreed to join with his con¬ 
tingent ; though Peshawur, which Chuttur had thus 
sold to the Afghans, was under the political cliarge 
of Major (afterwards Sir) George Lawrence, and 
was garrisoned by 8,ooo Sikh troops, upon whose 
fidelity little dependence could be placed, as the | 
atmosphere of the whole Punjaiib was pervaded by ' 
the spirit of revolt. On the 24th of October these 
^t^oops mutinied, and Major Lawrence, after seeking , 
in vain to recall them to a sense of duty, thought j 
only of consulting hi.s own safet}', and escaj)ing i 
with his assistant, Jaeutenanl Lowie, to Kohat, I 
thirty-six miles from Peshawur. It belonged to the ! 
brother of the Dost, the Sultan Mohammed Khan,! 

I 

whose conduct during the Afghan war had i)rovcd | 
him to be a compound of tffc most complete I 
villany and heartlessness ; but there was no choice ! 
left to tlie major, who now learned that Mrs. j 
Lawrence, whom he had sent towards Laliore at j 
the beginning of the revolt, had been carried off to 
Kohat; so he had no altcrn.ative but to join her, 
and place himself and his assistant in the i)ower of; 
Sultan Mohammed, who, after j)romising by the I 
most solemn oath to treat them as honoured guests, 
sold them as prisoners to Chuttur Sing, as part 
payment of tlie promised grant of Peslia^\ar. 

The latter’s revolt, and die defection of Sherc 
Sing before Moultnn, nK;dc it seem beyond all 
doubt that the entire Sikh nation was preparing for 
another trial of strength with us, while die veterans 
of Runjeet Sing, now scattered throughout the 
country, were burning with impatience once more 
, to take the field for dieir beloved Klialsa. Hence, 
Lord Dalhousie set out for die North-west Pro- 

a 

vinces, after instructing Lord Cougli to assemble 
jOn army at I'crozepore. On die i olh of October, 
Lord l.)alhousic, before proceeding to the scene of 
operations, had a fiirewell entertainment given him j 
at Barrackporc, and said, in the course of .liis 
'flpeccli, Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by 
example, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, 
on nay word, sir, they shall ha\e it widi a \-en- 
geam^!" 

Lord Gough marched towards the Clicnab on 
the-a 2nd of Novembei. His army consisted of 
four British'and eleven native battalions of in¬ 
fantry ^ three noble regiments of British cavalry, 
and ten of native and 'irregular horbC; thus, he 
was manifestly weak in infantry. Sherc Sing had 
> « 


in the middle of the latter, at a bend in it, opposite 
Ramnuggur. This Shore Sing occupied by a brigade, 
and, with batteries erected there, he commanded a 
' ford. Besides che forces here and on the right 
bank of the stream, the Sikhs were in strength on 
the left bank, from which Lord Gough thought 
they should first be dislodged. 

The strength of the enemy’s main position was 
very great; but to dislodge or capture both the troops 
and guns on the left bank, Lord Gough directed 
Brigadier Colin Campbell (afterwards Ixjrd Clyde), 
with a brigade of infantry, a column of cavalry, 
and three troops of horse artillery, under Brigadier 
Curcton, to advance for this purpose in the dark, 
on the morning of the 22nd. Pushing on to Ram¬ 
nuggur, from which the enemy retired, they con¬ 
tinued their march towards the Clicnab. From 
some unaccountable oversight, or the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information, our artillery, in¬ 
spired more by courage than prudence, pushed on 
through deep sand to open fire upon the enemy, but 
found themselves opposed to a cannonade from 
twenty-eight heavy pieces of ordnance, placed in 
three batteries on .a bend of a river, thus completely 
raking them by a cross and front fire point blank; 
they were now compelled to retire, leaving one gun 
and two tumbrils behind them. Sujipo. ted by the 
5th Corps of Native Cavalry, H.M. i4tli Light 
Dragoons were ordered to charge. The latter were 
led by Lieutenant-Colonel William Havelock, K.H., 
elder brother of Sir Henry, a veteran of the cam¬ 
paigns in the Peninsula and Flanders. Most 
impetuous was the charge; “and so cnergeticaKy 
did Havelock and his troopers ply their swords, 
that the bank was swcjjt in a few minutes of all its 
swarthy occupants, who, running hastily across the 
sand, threw away their standards in their flight- 
Not contented with having driven the enemy from 
this position, Havelock, animated by that fiery 
spirit which glowed within him, instantly resolved 
to exceed the limits of his mission, and renew the 
offensive, contrary to the real wishes of the 
Commander-in-cliief, by continuing the elmge on 
tlic discomfited enemy, and driving them back 
across the river.” ' - ' j 

The Khalsa infantry, however, gathered fresh*, 
courage, rc-formed, and opened a terrible fire of 
matchlocks, while the horses of our cavalry became^: 
exhausted by the deep sandy soil. In theie jast 
laborious and third charge, just as Curet<m,an^^^ 
%vilh Lord Gough's order to retire, 
pierced by two matchloclr-balls. 
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In the last charge, according to General Thack- 
•well, he suddenly disappeared; “ and the latest 
glimpse of that daring soldier disclosed him in the 
tmdst of the savage enemy, his left arm half severed 
from his body, and dealing frantic blows with his 
sword, so soon doomed to drop from his hand. 
His last words were—‘ Follow me 1 * Some days 
after the action a mutilated corpse was discovered, 
which the chaplain of the army, Mr. Whiting, 
recognised to be that of the gallant but ill-fated 
sabreur. Such a death was worthy of William 
Havelock." 

Captain Fitzgerald was also mortally wounded. 
Shere Sing held his position on the right bank of 
the Chenab, at the head of 35,000 men ; and as 
the unfortunate result of the recent combat showed 
how difficult it would be to dislodge by a front 
attack, it was resolved to take him in flank. 

Sir Joseph Thackwell was therefore dispatched 
with 8,000 men of all arms, on the ist of December, 
to Wuzeerabad, thirty miles higher up the Chenab, 
which he crossed next day, and marched down 
thirteen miles, towards the encampment of Shere 
Sing, who, on hearing of the movement, at once 
abandoned Kamnuggur, and left Ix)rd Gough to 
expend his shot and shell on the empty intrench- 
ment. 

Sir Joseph Thackwell, X. C.B., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of H.M. 3rd Light Dragoons (with the 
local rank ol Brigadier), who lost his left arm at 
Waterloo, was not allowed to proceed, as he was 
encountered at Sadoolapore, a small town near the 
river Tistna, by a large force, whicli Shore Sing had 
dispatched with the hope of overwhelming him j 
and there ensued a conflict which was rather a 
series of demonstrations and an artillery dud than 
a battle, though it was called one. Thackwell was 
now menaced on his own flank by guns and 
■cavalry at a time when his orders fettered him. 
Nothing had been left to his discretion, though he 
was quite as competent as Lord Gough to handle 
troops in the face of ’an enemy. His orders 
allowed him little more than to reply to the 
enemy^s cannonade; yet he made such disposi¬ 
tions as deceived them, both as to the amount of 
his troops and his intentions; so the Sikh force fell 
hack upon its main body. Thackwell reported 
the enemy*s loss to be severe, but ours small—only 
seventy-t^ee men and forty-eight horses killed and 
/^wounded. It was midnight when the Sikhs gave 
wayv and the barking of dogs in their rear an- 
riounced their retreat 

;Sing, with his artillery perfect, and his 
troops-li^oken in spirit, continued to retire, till 
lie took, ttp a position of remarkable strength on 
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the Jbeliim, with his rear resting; 6xi*‘ Aat ^ 
his main body posted in ravines, strengthened "by 
field-works, and his front covered by a broad-and 
dense jungle. His strength had .now increased to 
40,000 men, with sixty-two guns. 

For six weeks our troops remained inactive, 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab. It was 
deemed proper to continue this attitude till the fall 
of Moullan permitted a juncture with the army 
which had been serving there; after which the 
war was brought to a glorious termination, but not 
before more strife ensued. On the 12th of 
January, 1849, our troops arrived at Dingee, and 
found Shere Sing posted in its vicinity, with his 
right flank resting on the villages of Lukneewsdla 
and Futteh Shakechuck, the main body at the 
village of Lollianwalla, and his left at Russool, on 
the Jhelum. All these were on the southern 
extremity of a low range of hills. 

On the 13th, our engineer department, while 
examining the front of the position, and the 
quartermaster-general, when marking out a camp, 
were both fired on by the enemy’s horse artillery. 
“ I immediately ordered them to be silenced,” 
says Lord Gough, *‘by a few rounds from our 
heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in 
front of the village. The fire was instantly re^ 
turned by that of nearly the whole of the enemy’s 
field artillery, thus exposing the position of his 
guns, which the jungle had hitherto concealed. It 
was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance his guns, so as to 
reach the encampment during the night. I there¬ 
fore drew up in order of battle; Sir William 
Gilbert’s division on the right, flanked by Brigadier 
Pope’s brigade of cavalry, which I strengthened 
by the 14II1 Light Dragoons, well aware that the 
enemy was strong in cavalry upon his left To 
this were attached three troops of horse artillery, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Grant The heavy guns 
were in the centre. Brigadier-General Campbdl’s 
division formed the left, flanked by Brigadier 
White’s brigade of cavalry, and three troops of 
horse artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Brind. 
The field batteries were with the infantry divisions."* 

From the tenor of his own words, there c^n be 
little doubt that Lord Gough intended to delay 
giving battle till he had made a careful recon¬ 
naissance, when the shots from the advanced guns 
of the Sikhs roused that spirit of defiance and 
antagonism which were so natural to him, ov€3^ 
came his sober judgment, and made nim issue 
orders for the uncasing of the colours, and 
immediate action, 

* Despatches. 
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The continuous peal of hie from the thick jungle , 
in front waS so incess^^ and uniform &at 
was offered asi^'^a'triailk* &r our an^er^. anM j 
dark.C^^^^ut the red flash and vmirlh^amoke, 
of This lasted for ai^ hour and 

a Vi^as three in the aftethCK^'w^ only 

an ; hdt^^OR tw*o of daylight leftv,^^en itaigadiers 
CampbA^ aUd i*ennycuick were hrdftred to begin 
the d^ly‘game, and the be^nning ended in a 
repulse at first. 

The ,two IfiadHig officers of the right brigade 
of, ,fhe 'div^n brandished their swords over¬ 
head, as tj^jose^m their stirrups, to cheer on their 
irieh. Si^chow, this act was mistaken for a 
d^all to .Sidvauice at a double-march. The con- 
sei^enceji^^t H.M. 24th Foot, chiefly composed 
cif ^eiy soldiers, outstripped the native 

dprps, who 9&uld not keep pace with theiUj and on 
a^ving at/a belt of jungle were completely blown 
arid got, ihto cplifiision; or, says Marshman, with 
si|!^ ardour, that Shere Sing, to whom they were 
Ipfiosed, wte‘ on the point of retiring, when he 
Iful^dved them rushing breathless, and panting, as 
jp'described it, like dogs in a chase, upon his guns, 
O^V^n which Lieutenant-Colonel Brookes, who 
im^e 24th, was killed. 

,^®'At this liomcnt,” says Lord Gough, “ a large 
of infantry, which supported these guns, 
upon .'them so destructive a fire that the 
jq|«ae was ^ced to-retire, having lost their 
Jjnml ^d lamerited leader. Brigadier Fennycuick, 
jnlf^e thfiee (Other field officers of the 24(h, and 
iriOiPy ha^ the''regiment before it gave u*ay; the 
r^gjinfieriit, when it came up, also suffering 

VitJie fijploursfof die 2nd Warwickshire fell into! 
the JiandS'.of tjje enemy, but not before 23 officers 
459 n‘on-pommissioned officers and soldiers 
^Ued -and wounded. 

Carapbell.'Vho with his brigade liad been 
^mralrigus in ime, now came to the rescue, and the 
jm^'were borne tumultuously back, and the victory 
imkroed, "firom them. The division of General 
seded by the most brilliant gallantry in 
Sikhs in their front to flight; but pur- 
iungly forest, where no man could see 
before him, was impossible, and every 
Iritt rendered more obscure by the 
hi?'battle. While halting to collect 
a body of Sikhs, who had turned 
unperceived, suddenly opened a 
W4s only rescued from de- 
si^C^phl>y ^ of Major Dawes. The 

that moment ^ dreadful, and an eye- 

* ^spatches. 


wimess smd, it seemed as if the very air teemed 
wwTialls and,l>j3jlet5:** 

/ ' Most disastrous and humiliating were the adven¬ 
tures of our cavalry in the field. Lord Gough had 
thrown forward four regiments of cavalry in the 
first line, and these found themselves, when, as 
cavalry, they were practically useless, opposed to 
an unapproachable ffie of artillery and the entangle¬ 
ments of an almost impenetrable forest, while the 
troops of artillery attached to them, being in their 
rear, could not open a gun. Moreover, this 
helpless brigade was led by a superannuated general, 
who was unable to mount his horse without assist¬ 
ance, was irritable, and wedded to notions of 
cavalry manoeuvres old as the days of the Duke of 
Marlborough. t., 

Of all this, Lord Gough quietly says: “The 
right brigade of cavalrj^, under Brigadier Pope, was 
not, I regret to say, so successful. Either by some 
order, or misapprehension of an order, they got into 
much confusion, hampered the fine brigade of 
horse artillery (Colonel Grant’s) which, while getting 
into action against a body of the enemy’s;, cavalry 
that was coming down on them, had their horses 
separated from their guns by the false movements of 
our cavalry, and notwithstanding the heroic conduct 
of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at the 
moment impossible. As soon as the artillery was 
extricated and tlie cavalry reformed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that had occasiCned this 
confusion.” The actual details of all this were 
as follow 

M'hen our line of cavalry advanced, it was 
broken up by clumps of trees and jungle bushes 
into small sections that were forced to cover each 
other in succession to the rear; and while in this 
useless order, a body of Sikh horsemen, maddened 
with intoxicating drugs, rushed on their'Centre 
in one wild galloping mass, inspiring utter terror 
among the native cavalry; and at this crfeU> it is 
said, that one of our 14th Light Dragoons cried 
“ Threes about 1 ” on which the whole r^g^ent 
wheeled in obedience and made rearward is Con¬ 
fusion, and, while the exulting Sikh horse j^e^d 
on, galloped in helpless panic through thi 
and wagons posted in their rear. Enteii^ffie 
line of artillery with our own dragoqn^ th?' $fkhs 
captured four guns, and then night ptit an e^'to 
this indecisive conflict. 

Our troops were half dead with &tigii^; 4 nd 
suft'ering dreadfully from want of whi^^J^d; 
not be procured nearer than 
miles distant, to which Lord Gough:, 
compelled to withdraw the army, and ^us yriltuflly 
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abandon the field of battle. During the night die 
Sikhs and bands of anned peasantry traversed the 
forest which had been chiefly tlie arena of the 
conflict, mutilating the slain, cruelly murdering the 
wounded, and rifling both; while all the guns 
which had been secured during the engagement 
were carried off, with the exception of twelve, which 
had been brought into camp. Our losses were 
severe j 26 European officers and 731 soldiers 
killed ; 60 ofiicers and 1,446 men wounded; but 
lire 'carnage, though greater on the side of the 
Sikhs, did not break the spirit of these hard-fighting 
warriors, who retired to another position four miles 
horn the field, which they name, not the battle 
of Chillianwalla, but of Russool. 

’Tp us, it was the nearest ap]>roacli to a defeat 
which we had met with in India. Four British 
guns were captured, tlie colours of three regiments 
were lost, the reputation of tlie British tarnished, and 
the Sikhs proportionately elated. The Governor- 
General officially announced it as a victory, and fired 
salutes in honour of it; so did Shere Sing. “ By 
the community in India it was considered a great 
and lamentable calamity. The intelligence of the 
combat was received in Britain with a feeling of j 
indignation and alarm. British standards had 1 
been lost; British cannon had been captured; 
British cavalry had fled before the enemy, and a 
British regiment had been annihilated. These 1 
disasters were traced, and justly, to the wretched 
tactics of Lord Gough, and he was recalled with 
the fiiU approval of the Duke of ^Vellingt../n.”* 
PripT'to this, however, he had the good fortune to 


;wiri a battle at Goojerat; but there was one 
unhappy episode connected with Chillianwalla, 
which made a deep impression soon after. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Wallace King (formerly 
of the sth Dragoon Guards) who succeeded to the 
command of the 14th Light Dragoons, when 
William Havelock fell at Ramnuggur, was much 
censured. His defence was that he did his utmost, 
but in vain, to rally his men, who were of under 
stature, mounted on light horses, and opposed 
to cavalry who were more numerous, physically 
more powerful men, splendidly mounted, all cui¬ 
rassiers and armed with long and superior swords, 
while those of the 14th were, of the wretched 
material usually supplied to our troops, and which 
bent or broke when they met those of the enemy. 

When Sir Charles Napier arrived to command 
the forces in India, he inspected the X4th, and 
addressed them with reference to the allegations 
against them, and telling them that “they were 
fine, stalwart, broad-chested fellows, that would 
follow anywhere that they were led.” Colonel 
King took these remarks so much to heart that, 
retiring from the parade of inspection, he shot 
himself. Sir William Napier, in the London news¬ 
papers, denied that his brother meant to reflect on 
the conduct of Colonel King. But the whole 
British army condemned the remarks of Sir Charles, 
who in his place of power cast a censure on an 
unfortunate officer, whose sensitive honour preferred 
death to the endurance of it; hence his fate excited 
the deepest commiseration at home as well as in 
India. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Defeat of the sikhs at ('.oojERA'r.—( jilrert’s pursuit.—annex \tion ok the punjaub. 

'• SIR CHARLES NAPIER AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


proof that Chillianwalla was indecisive is j 
that the enemy, instead of being compelled ! 

Jhelum, kept possession of his post, 
deemed it imprudent to attempt 
:olum. Pressed by want of provisions, the : 
sSIjiiis-Ulrimately quitted their intrenchments, and [ 
hade ft Ktrograde movement towards the Chenab, 
iy the.GoqJerat route. Their intention is supposed 
:o have been to ravage the country, and then retire 
ipon J-ahore; but General ^Vhish, coming on from 

* Marslunan. 


Moultan, was able to baffle this intention by 
guarding the fords above and below Wuzeerabad, 
and, at the same time, by means of a bridge of 
boats to effect a junction with Lord Gough, whose 
army thus amounted to 25,000 men, while that of 
the enemy was now estimated at 60,000 men, of 
whom 1,500 were Afghan horse, under Akram' 
Khan, a son of Dost Mohammed, who had detained 
possession of Peshawur, and openly becoaati^ ftO’ 
ally of the Sikhs. Our troops, thought 
numbers, were superior in discipline, 



i 84^] 

, in artillery, for we had ^oo pieces of cannon, while 
the enemy had but 59. 

The troops under the command of Lord Gough 
Ki)txe\—Cavalry^iLU. 3rd, 9th, and 14th Light 
", Dragoons; the Bengal ist, 5lh, 6th, and 8lh 
^ Cavalry; 3rd and 9th Irregular Cavalry, with de¬ 
tachments of the nth and 14th Irregular Cavalry, 
and Scinde Horse. Artiliery —Nine troops of horse, 
and four light field-batteries. Infantty —H.M. 

loth, 39th, and 32nd Foot; 2nd Bengal European 
Regiment, and 16th battalion of Bengal Infantry. 
In addition to this, there was a strong brigade 
under Major-General the Hon. H. Dundas, includ¬ 
ing 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, and several 
native regiments. 

After the last conflict, the two armies lay en¬ 
camped within a few miles of each other for 
twenty-five days; the Sikhs near Russool, and the 
British near Chillianwalla. Evading Lord Gough, 
on the 6th of February, 1849, Sherc Sing marched 
unperceived round the British camp, and esta¬ 
blished his head-quarters at Goojerat; and the last 
brigade of Whish’s army having come in on the 
20th, Lord Gough moved towards the enemy, then 
holding the town above-named, which stands in 
the province of Lahore. General Cheape, of the 
Bengal Engineers, who had directed the siege of 
Moultan, with equal protcssiqnal skill and success, 
joined the army a week before tlie conflict that 
ensued, and, with unwearied industry, applied 
himself to the task of obtaining the most trust¬ 
worthy information as to the enemy’s position, 
neglect of which had produced such lamentable 
effects elsewhere. 

On the 2ist of Feijruary it was seen that the 
enemy’s camp nearly cncirclqd the town of Goo¬ 
jerat, lying between it and the deep dry bed of the 
Dwarra, which, bending here, encompassed two 
‘ sides of the whole place, and then diverging to a 
considerable distance, intersected the British camp. 
This nullah greatly strengthened the position of 
Shore Sing, as he placed his guns immediately in 
rear of it, with his infantry in front, under cover of 
the bank. His left flank was covered by a deep 
but narrow stream, which runs eastward of the 
town, and turns south to fall into the Chenab. 
The interval between the two watercourses was an 
open plateau of nearly three miles, and, as it pre¬ 
sented no obstacle to military manoeuvres, it was 
,;Sdected by Lord Gough as the point of his chief 
■•attack. 

/ .k 

The army, invigorated by rest and food, was in 
JbEI motion by half-past seven. The nr oming was 
bj'de^‘;and cloudless, and the brilliant sun shone on 
theloog^imes of fixed bayonets and drawn swords. 


^11 

“On the extreme left,” says his lordship,^.“I 
placed the Bombay column, commanded::^; fhe 
Hon. H. Dundas, supported by V/hite's brigade'of 
cavalry and the Scinde horse, under Sit, Joseph 
Thackwell, to protect the left, and prevent; large 
bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavalry from,^ turning 
liiat flank. AVith this cavalry I placed Captams 
Duncan’s and Hush’s troops of horse artUlbJy, 
whilst the infantry was covered by the 3oaxil:^y 
Horse Artillery, under Major Blood. Or>*the'right 
of the Bombay column, and with its right resting 
on a nullah, I j)laced Brigadier Campbell’s diviBibn 
of infantry, covered by No. 5 and Na 10 light 
field batteries, under Major Ludlow and LieuteuMit 
Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggan’s brigade'of 
infantry in reserve. Upon the right of the liullab,- 
I placed the infantry division of Major-General Sir 
W. Gilbert; the heavy guns, eighteen in number, 
under Majors Day and Horsford, with Captain 
Shakespeare and Brevet-Major Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare, commanding batteries, being disposed 
in two divisions on the flanks of his left brigade. 
This line was prolonged by Major-General Whish’s 
division of infantry, with one brigade of infantry 
under Brigadier Markham, as support in a second 
line; and the whole covered by three troths of 
artillerj'—Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzie amd 
Anderson’s, and No. 17 light ficld-artilleiy, imder 
Captain Dawes, with Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s 
and Captain Kinleside's troops of horse artillery 
in a second line in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brind. My right flank was protected by 
Brigadiers Ilearsey’s and Lockwood’s brigades > of 
cavalry, witli Captain Warner’s troop of horse 
artillery. The 5th and 6th Light Cavalry, with 
the Bombay light field-battery, and the 49th and 
69th Regiments, under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Mercer, most effectually protected 
my rear and baggage.”* 

To be brief, the army advanced in two parallel 
lines, with cavalry on the flanks, and eighty-four 
pieces of cannon in front. Lord Gough began the 
action by employing his superior force of artillery, 
and certainly used it with success, causing great 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy, while dashing to 
pieces the gun-carriages and tumbrils along their 
line. Our oldest officers had never witnessed a 
cannonade like this for magnificence and effect. 
He was resolved on this occasion, by no pre¬ 
cipitancy, as elsewhere, to give advantage to the 
foe ; but to meet him on the strictest principlM.iif 
military science, so that no more unfavouiahle 
critiques and comparisons might be made of his 
generalship at home. Meanwhile, Shere SiDg*vas. 

* Despatches. ' 
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ondeavouxing to make the most of that arm jn 
which he excelled—his cavalry—and strove to 
outflank Lord Gough. Vast bodies of Sikh cavalry 
were thrown out on either wing, and all the skill, 
energy, and valour of ours were required to the 
utmost, to prevent the design proving successful. 
But the mind of Shere Sing was disturbed and 
anxious; hence on this momentous day he failed 
to display his usual skill as a leader. He omitted 
to conceal the exact position of his batteries, as he 
had done at Chillianwalla ; but by opening Are at 
too long a range, when our lines had temporarily 
halted, betrayed their arrangement ere that fire 
could be eflectuai. 

This fault was soon without remedy. His guns 
were ere long nearly silenced by those of Lord 
Gough, who out-mancjeuvred his cavalry on the 
flanks, and attacked with his infantry by hurling the 
whole strength of his right against the left centre 
and right of the enemy^s left. The chief difficulty 
proved the passage of a deep, dry nullali, in doing 
which our troops were under a fire from the enemy’s 
guns, while their own had to cease cannonading. 
Many brave fellows perished here; but success 
attended the movement, despite the hissing 
showers of grape and canister, and the rolling fire 
of musketry poured from lines in rear of the guns. 
Shere Sing now began to sec that after his flank 
movements had failed, if our infantry passed the 
nullali,'his artillery and the fortune of the day 
would be lost together. On the other bank of the 
nullah b«ng ascended, the British cheer r ng out 
as the keen bayonets were brouglit down to the 
chsjge, and dashing forward, our troops penetrated 
the bne, separating the left and centre; and this 
movement, though it did not end the struggle, 
virtually decided the fate of the battle. 

Scarcely had our right achieved the purpose for 
which it had advanced, than our left also cleared 
the nullah, and, turning the enemy’s right wing, 
hurled, simultaneously, the flanks in confusion on 
the centre. Even then, the huddled and clamorous 
masses of the gallant Sikhs did not despair of 
victoiy. Their cavalry, in glittering squadrons, 
chained the flanks of our now victorious infantry ; 
but were mowed down like grass by the close 
Tonrids of grape and canister from the guns of our 
horse aitifiery, and then their shrinking squadrons 
were furiously charged in turn by our cavalry. 
I..eft .free thus to follow their own course, the 
British infantry of both wings wheeled round the 
village of Goojerat, pouring incessant and indepen¬ 
dant file-firing, into the shapeless masses of the 
Sikh infantry, inflicting the; most dreadful slaughter 
among them. The battle was won ! Colin Camp¬ 


bell and Henry Dundas with their infantry, and 
Gilbert with his infantry and artillery, with relent¬ 
less vengeance pursued, and pushing on, repaid the 
enemy for the slaughter at the nullah of Ram- 
Duggur and on the slopes of Russool. 

The enemy was utterly and hopelessly broken 
now; and our cavalry were let loose. Onward 
they rushed with loosened reins and uplifted 
sword^ riding over and trampling down the flying 
and scattered infantry of the Sikhs, then “a shape¬ 
less mass of fugitives and it was not till half-past 
four, after they had advanced fifteen miles beyond 
Goojerat, that the cavalry drew bridle, when the 
trumpets sounded to halt and retire. Over all that 
distance of fifteen miles, the track was strewn with 
killed and wounded, and “ their arms and military 
equipments, which they threw' aw'ay to conceal that 
they were soldiers.” * 

As an army, the force of Shere Sing was anni¬ 
hilated. His whole camp, many standards, and 
’ fifty-three pieces of cannon, being, save six, all he 
had in the field, were ours; and what made this 
signal success more pleasing w-as, that our losses 
were only ninety-two killed and 682 wounded. 
'I'he battle of Goojerat was undoubtedly one of 
the noblest achievements of our army in India; 
and as it was gained chiefly by a judicious use of 
that arm which had a preponderating power, it 
was, not inaptly, named by our soldiers “The 
Battle of the Guns.” So, well might Lord Dal- 
housie write thus to the Secret Committee:— 

“ .Under Divine Providence, the British arms have 
signally triumphed. On the 21st of February an 
action was fought, which must ever be regarded as 
one of the most memorable in the annals of British 
warfare in India; memorable alike from the great? 
ness of the occasion, and from the brilliant and 
decisive issue of the encounter. For the first time 
Sikh and Afghan were banded together against the 
British power. It was an occasion which demanded 
the putting forth of all the means at our disposal, 
and so conspicuous a manifestation of the supe¬ 
riority of our arms as should appal each enemy, 
and dissolve at once their compact by fatal proof 
of its futility.” 

On the 22nd, Sir William Gilbert, at the head of 
15,000 men, with forty guns, continued the pursuit 
of the fugitives in the direction of the Jhelum, but 
on reaching Nooningabad, he found that Shere Sing 
had already crossed, and with only 8,000 men, the 
relics of his once splendid army, was encamped 
on the right bank. Some state his force at 16,000- 
Major George Lawrence, who, as we have else- . 
where narrated, had been taken prisoner, was^ now 
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sent by Shere Sing to make terms with us, and to 
own his submission without that of other chiefs in 
arms. Meanwhile, the veteran Gilbert, having 
crossed the Jhelum, turned all his attention to the 
Afghans, now in full flight towards the Indus. He 
■% nearly overtook them at Attock, which they had 
just quitted, before they had time to destroy the 
bridge of boats. He was therefore able to take 
over his troops and enter Afghanistan; but as there 
was no hope of reaching the fast-flying Afghans 
before they entered the Khyber Pass, of fatal 
memory, he prudently halted and retraced his 
steps, while of the fugitives, it was sarcastically 
said by the natives, that “ those who rode^own 
the hills like lions, now ran back into them like 
dogs.” 

On the 12th of Marcli, Shcre Sing and Chuttur 
Sing gave up their swords to tiic general, at the j 
celebrated monument of Manikgla, once deemed a 
trophy of Alexander the Great; thirty-five sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs, and the gallant Khalsa soldiers, ad¬ 
vanced one by one, and after clasping and kissing 
their weapons, cast them on the growing pile, all 
with heavy sighs, and many with unconcealed tears. 
A gratuity of a rupee was given to each ; and then 
those brave men, who had fought so nobly and so 
well for their country, set out for their homes, 
resigned to a feeling of proud submission to a 
power that had proved stronger tlian themselves. 

During the war, the Siklis lost 160 pieces of 
cannon, and 20,000 stand of infantry arms. Our 
guns taken at Chillianwalla were all restored. 

After <louble aggression, and the indefeasible 
right of double conquest, the Punjaub w'as com¬ 
pletely at the disposal of the British Government, 
and Lord Dalhousie annexed it to the dominions 
of the Company, in a jwoclamalion which stated 
that, “ as the only sure mode of protecting the 
Government of India from the perpetual recurrence 
of unprovoked and wasting wars, he was compelled 
to resolve on the entire subjugation of a people 
whom their own Government had long been unable 
to control, and whom no punishment would deter from 
violence, and no acts of friendship could conciliate 
to peace.” The Governor-General lost no time in ac¬ 
quainting the Lahore Council of Regency that the 
Sikh dominion was at an end. Aware that resistance 


was futile, the members of it contented themselves 
with endeavouring to obtain favourable terms, and 
all who had taken no part in the war against us, 
' and were assured that they would be liberally dealt 
consented to a treaty, which, though made in 
the name of the signed by him, 

cpit^ •scarcely be deemed his, as he was only in 

his By it he renounced for ever 

• ■ 


all right to the sovereignty of die punjaub,' sur¬ 
rendered to the Queen of Great Britain the famous 
gem called the Koh-i-noor, or “Mountain of I-ight,” 
which had been taken from Shah Sujah-ubMooik 
by Runject Sing, and agreed to reside wherever 
the Governor-General might select, stipulating only, 
that he should retain the title of “Mi|harajah 
Dhulcep Sing Bahadour,” with a pension of not 
less than four lacs of rupees. And we may here 
add, as an interesting fact, that the young prince 
subsequently embraced Christianity.* 

On the 2gth of March the British colours WWffr 
hoisted on the ramparts of Lahore, and a royal 
salute announced the fulfilment of old Runjeet 
Sing’s prediction, that “the Punjaub would one 
day become red,” in allusion to the colour which,, 
on the maps of India, distinguishes oiir possessions 
there. The jaghircs of the leaders of the revolt, 
were confiscated, and they retired into obscurity on 
small stipends. Moolraj was tried, but evaded 
the fulfilment of his sentence by dying in prison. 
Lord Dalhousie was created a marquis, and the 
reproach of Chillianwalla was forgotten amid the 
glory of Goojerat. 

In the Punjaub a noble field was open for the 
construction of an administration free from The 
errors that had been committed elsewhere, when 
our rule was in its infancy. A board was con¬ 
stituted, with ample powers, at tlie head of which 
was placed a fitting representative of Munro, 
Ochterlony, and Malcolm—Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and with him was associated his brother John, who 
subsc(iucnily was Governor-General, and Mr. (after- 
Avards Sir Robert) Montgomery; and it has been 
.said that a more efficient board it would have been 
difficult to construct even in India. The adminis¬ 
tration was formed on a new system, and intrusted 
to fifty-six gentlemen, half of whom were militaiy 
officers, the other half civilians, “ the floyer of &e 
service, men of mature experience, or of noble 
aspirations for distinction." The system of govern¬ 
ment was, by its simplicity, well suited to the 
requirem’ents of our new acquisition. For the 
voluminous regulations, Avhich lay like an incubus 
on the older provinces, a clear and concise manual, 
adapted to the habits of the people, who courted 
justice and dreaded law, was compiled by Robert 
Montgomery, and comprised m a few sheets of 
foolscap.f 

* He resides now (1S77) in Britain, and is 9 frequent riSit^ 
at Court. He is a pious Christian and fond of retiremiOit, 
though on public occasions he wears a goiijeous 
costume. He lias a shooting lodge in Scotland, and when 
there, often appears in a dress which would have astonished. 
the old Lion of Lahore—the garb of old Gaul ♦ ' 

+ Marshraan, •• ^ •, 
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[1849. 


Our north-western Indian frontier was, 
annexation of the Punjattb, removed 
mountaih-chains beyond Indus, mhabited 
roving clans, whose vocation from i^^ i diij^ 
Ijerhaps, of Alexander the Great, had been the levy 
of bl^k mail among the lowlanderal^ To protect 
the latter from their fierce inroads, a line of forts 
was built, connected with each other by a series of 
roada. For duty on this frontier nine special 


;;ffiEtCiTOinated. The reduction of the land-tax, and 
fie mode in which leases were granted, sometimes 
for thirty years, gave such an encouragement to 
r agriculture, that more than 30,000 soldiers of the 
Khalsa turned their swords into ploughshares. The 
vexatious duties on the transit of goods from||!r 
district to district and town to town, were swept 
away as useless barriers to free-trade; the loss was 
replaced “ by the scientific selection of new taxes, 



VIEW OF FOXT RHOTAS 


NEAR CHILLIANWALLA 
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were raised'; and within a few months, 
pt^sie had disarmed the Punjaub, and 
thepefrom 120,060 different weapons of 
aeJer, and some of great antiquity, 
police, consisting of six foot battalions 
troops of horse, \V2S raised; the 
e watches were reconstituted; and j 
after the battle of Goojerat, no | 
i India ^vas more free from crime 
.; The sale of children was put 
of Administration, and thus 
abolished. The Thugs and ; 
hither when driven out of 
when Colonel Sleeman 
brought the bayonet and gibbet 

ujxia were likewise traced out and finally 


was 


four of which yielded a larger return than forty* 
eight of Runjeet Sing’s clumsy imposts.” 

When the result of Chillianwalla reached London, 
it was fully regarded by the British public as 
nothing less than a defeat; and, in the fear of 
others yet to come, all eyes turned to Sir Charlee 
Napier as the man best qualified to handle out 
armies in India; and the demand for his appoint¬ 
ment to the office of Commander-in-chief was so 
loud and persistent, that the conqueror of Sdnde, 
who thought he had bidden adieu to that land (or ' 
ever, embarked for it once more on the 24tb of 
February, 1849, in supersession to Lord Goug^ 
who, however, received additional rank in the 
peerage, with a pension of;£2,ooo per annum fiom 
the East Indui Company. ^ - i / 
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He Was off C^lbn'when lie heard tidih^ of 
victory at Gooje^ ’which totally changed die dt* 
cumstanees under which he had been appointed j 
and, as he was by no means of a suave or tractable 
temper, it was not long before he found himself—or 
thought he did—in a false position in India. Lord 
Dalhousie was far from entertaining any such 
feelings himself, or of giving them the slightest 
encouragement in others; there was, however, but 
a slender prospect of harmonious co-operation at 
first; and before a year elapsed an unpleasant 
collision took place. Imagining that a sj^irit of 
mutiny prevailed among the native troops in the 
Tunjaub, and that the chief reason of it was a 
reduction of allowances, Sir Ciiarlcs Najner sus¬ 
pended certain regulations on his own responsibility, 
and, without consulting any othei authority than his 
own as Commander-in-chief, he disbanded the 60th 
Native Infantry, and by anotJier unwise stretch of 
power, gave its colours to a battalion of Ghoorkas, 
which was thenceforward numbered as the C6th. 
Of all this the Governor-General disapproved, and 
a formal letter thereuiion was addressed to the 
Adjutant-General of the army; this document 
was deemed a harsh and unjust reprimand; and 
Sir Charles was in it given to understand, for his 
future guidance, “ that the (jovernor-General in 
council will not again permit the Commander-in- 
chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders 
which shall change the pay and allowances of the 
troops serving in India, and thus practically to 
exercise an authority which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the supreme Govern¬ 
ment ^one.'* 

After such a reprimand, lesignation alone could 
follow, and that of Sir Charles was, on the 22nd 
of May, 1849, transmitted through the future Lord 
Raglan to the Commander-in-chief at the Horse 
Guards, the Duke of Wellington. 

We may here mention that, piior to these events, 
Sr Charles met with much ojiposition in his 
attempts at military reformation. During the first 
^ months of his lesidence in India, he had to 
on no less than forty-six cases of courts- 
' “ “ on officers alone, their charges being chiefly 
II Rtion and gaming, or actions arising out of 
and while at Lahore he issued a 
^ whicli, though required, is un- 

doubtlSily the most remarkable ever issued to 
Britbh troops. If such mattcis as are referred to 
theitm existed during the time of Lords Hardinge 
and Opu(h» must have permitted them to 
pasjk unnoticed, or shrunk^ from unpopularity; but 
NapUt'was a man of a ttemer mould than either, 
with.jdp^htedly a high sense of military duty. 



troops on the plain ofMean 
ran this Order, “the following egregious de¬ 
ficiencies were evident to all:—ist That some com* 
manders of regiments were unable to bring their 
regiments into line. and. One commanding officer 
attempted to wheel his whole regiment as he would 
company. 3rd. Several officers commanding com* . 
panics were seen disordering their companies by 
attempting to dress them from the wrong flanks. 
4th. When the line was ordered to be formed on 
the left column, some commanders deployed too 
soon, and ordered their lines thus improperly 
formed to ‘ double quick,' in order to regain their 
position. This was all bad; but it was worse to 
see the regiments on receiving the word to ‘ double 
quick' at once charge, with loud shouts, no such 
order having been given by any one, nor the words 
‘prepare to charge;' nor did anything occur to 
give a pretext for such a disgraceful scene, exhibit¬ 
ing both w’ant of drill and want of discipline. 5th. 
Bad as this was, it ^vas not the worst. When these 
regiments chose to charge, the Commander-in-chief, 
to his astonishment, saw some of the rear ranks firing 
straight up into the air; he saw some of the men of 
the rear rank actually firing off their muskets to the 
rear, over their shoulders, as the bearers—he will 
not call them soldiers—^were running to the front 
If ever such again happen, he will expose the com¬ 
manding officer of any regiment that so disgraces 
itself in public orders to the whole Indian army. 
In the course of his service he never witnessed 
such a scene. No commander could go into action 
with a legiment capable of such conduct without 
feeling certain that it would behave ill. The 
Commander-in-chief will, therefore, hold command¬ 
ing officers responsible—for they alone are to blame 
—that any soldier who shouts, or charges, or tfires 
without orders, be instantly seized, tried at once 
by a drum-head court-martial, and the sentence 
executed on the spot ” 

During the entire eighteen months Sir Charles 
was in office, fourteen officers of the Bengal army 
were cashiered, six dismissed, seven lost rank, five 
were suspended, ten reprimanded, and only tWJ> 
honourably acquitted, one simply found not guilty. 


,, Bouses; 
enier 


and four had tlieir sentences commuted or wecc * 
pardoned.* With all this, Sir Charles was no , 
martinet, and all his regulations were based upon 
the soundest military principles. 0^ findhJg 
spirit of opposition against him, he resided, 
have said, and gave his reasons for d6mg so 
speech at Kurrachee, when he was presented ^ 
a splendid sword by the native chiefs 
“Lord Ellcnborough treated me 
• Dr. Taylor's "Hist of Indiai* 


tii A. 
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Wt) canals in the PUNJAUR V 
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officdf & ^ tAave Bombay army sbccmdcd 
me noUy'i not, as is the custom liow-a-days, when 
A general officer entrusted with a command is to 
told by a colonel and a captain that this thing 
is and that thing is wrong. If general officers 
are unfit to command, m God’s name, do not 
appoint them to command—^and I must say, there 
are nine out of ten who ought not to be appointed, 
but I hold, that when once a general officer is 
appointed to command, he ought to be treated as 
such , he ought to know what is best for the army 
under his command, and should not be dictated 
to by boy-politicians, who do not belong to the 


.. ■ " I . . j II ^ 

army,* and ^o know nol^litIg whattJw'OfjL 
science. It is this that has daused^ihe'i^' 
the command.” 

The Duke of Wellington, who had elrer^^Sfceti. 
Napier’s fnend, was displeased with his 
and declared that he had been unjustly 
Sir Charles landed in England m htarch,^ 
and not long afterwards, acted as a paHicSater 
at the Duke’s funeral, on which occasibtl^'^lie 
caught a cold which accelerated his death. Tl^t 
event took place in his seventy second year, when 
he expired on the morning of the 29th of August, 

1853 



CHAPTER XXXII 

ROADS AND CANALS —THE CASE Oi JOTEE TERSAUD —^THE AFFAIRS OF MADRAS. 


On the 6th December, 1850, Sir William Gomm 
amved as Commander in chief—a veteran of the 
old wars m Holland, the Peninsula, and Flanders, 
whose life had been one career of fighting from the 
time he joined the 9th Foot as an ensign in 1784, 
to the field of Waterloo, where he was Picton's 
quartermaster general 

The Marquis of Dalhousie did not consider the 
conquest of the Punjaub perfected till it was inter 
sected with great military roads, hence, witlim the 
course of five years, 2,200 miles of these were 
formed, or in course of formation Of these, the 
most important was one of 275 miles in length, 
connectmg Lahore with Peshawur It passed over 
550 bndges, 100 of which were of great size, and 
It penetrated six chains of mountairs All these 
natural obstacles were overcome by an able en 
gineer officer, the future Lord Napier of Magdala, 
to whose talent and energy these improvements in 
th6 " Land of the Five Waters ” were chiefly owing 
Thfe marquis, considering that “ works of irrigation 
ifflre the happiest m their effects on the physical 
Hpdndition of the people," ordered all the canals, 
jeimavated in ancient times by Mohamraedan and 
rulers, to be carefully repaired and recon- 
while new ones were made else a here with 
k ihand. The Baree Doab Canal, which with 
extended to the length of 465 miles, 
tihe greatest of Colonel Napier’s works 
<ff is fully equal to the finest canal 

ill water-rates were levied, as Lord 


Dalhousie deemed that the increased cultivation of 
the soil fully repaid the state 

The genius of the marquis gave animation to 
that which was his own creation—the system of 
government m the Punjaub He traversed the 
country in every direction, and proceeded <rom 
Peshawur to Cashmere, adopting all measures 
necessarj, civil and military, to secure our new 
possessions He then came by the nvers, ex¬ 
amining their sources, and the countries on ^eir 
banks to the capital of Scinde From Hyderabad 
he proceeded to Bombay, where he embark^ in 
a steamer for Goa, Colombo, Galle in Ceylon, 
Singapore in the Malacca Peninsula, and Malabar, 
and thence steamed through the Bay of Bengal to 
Calcutta But the Punjaub was the grandest arena 
of his administrative labours, and he made it, one 
of our chief elements of strength in India. “The 
brave soldiers who had shaken our power to its 
foundation at Ferozeshah and Chillianwalla enlisted 
under our banners, assisted in reconquenng Delhi 
from the rebel sepoys, marched up the Irawaddi to 
fight the Burmese, and aided m planting the British 
colours on the battlements of Pekm ” 

In the year 1850, died Lieutenarfi, Wag^ion^ 
whose name is inseparably connected with ™ 
great postal enterprises, and the vast servioW lie 
rendered thereby to the Company and India, tfj tSw? 
Crown and the Bntish Isles, and yet, tO his 
there was awarded a pension alike contehlQitffile 
and poor- In the January of the following year, 
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the last of the Feishwas, the iamous B^ee%&o, 
died an exile at Benares, when his pension of 
;^90,ood per annum fell to the Company. 

In that year, meetings of Hindoos were held at 
Calcutta to protest against the Government patron¬ 
age of the Christian religion, and the proselytising 
nature of the Government schools. It was suffi 
ciently evident that the executive were using the 
public treasure of India for the propagation of 
opinions opposed to tnese of the people from whom 
that treasure came, although it was obvious that 
Mohammedan and Hindoo institutions i\ere sup 
ported by the same funds , but the emotions which 
pervaded the native assemblage at Calcutta were 
intensely and savagt ly bigoted 

Attempts were made now to disconnect the 
Government with an> endowment of Mohammedan 
or heathen institutions, though many Europeans, to 
conciliate the natives, were not unfavourable to 
supporting them as a matter of policy But the 
imnds of the BcMalese became much inflamed by 
an unwise transatmon on the part of the executive, 
whidi was calculated to uproot their confidence 
in the British, and destroy faith in their officials 
In various public accounts, deficiencies had been 
discovered, and in order to draw attention from 
the Europeans, a plan would seem to have been 
formed among the officials, to incriminate wealthy 
natives who transacted business witli our Govern 
ment. The progress of these proceedings, m 
1848-49, as wc find them in a history of the time,* 
portrays the scandal with great force and brevit), 
clearness and point. 

A wealthy native banker, named Jotee Persaud, 
who had been long wont to enter into great mone 
tary transactions with the Company, and had ample 
means and organisation at Ins disposal, maintained 
the British armies during the wars in Afghanistan 
and at Gwalior, and this he did by native agency, 
remote from any efficient system of check or super 
vision. Irregulanties in detail may have occurred, 
^ at the close of that disastrous strife all his 
^japebuats, it was alleged, were not clear, distinct. 01 
Bufiqently well vouched for \Mien peace came, 
jpjssaud claimed a balance of half a million 
aterlyaf, which demand was disputed, and, of 
coi 3 rs& unpaid Joice Persaud was too much 
fit to be baffled thus but j cars of dis 

putc and debate followed, till he grew actually 
V^iuy prihe a;fiaiT, The war in the Punjaub broke 
''OUt, and die British authorities had the effrontery to 
Seek bis monetary aid again Persaud refused to 
P*®® again connected with their commissanat, but 
effort WAS made to induce him to y leld, and 

vidldndMv • McKeana’seoatmuauon of Taylor, 



eventually he did so, on the double and disrinct 
conditions that his past arrears should be liquidated, 
as soon as the new contest should be over, and that 
some title of honour should be conferred on lum* 

On this being promised, he accepted the new 
contract, and rnjuntained our annies during the 
war in the Punjaub When it ceased he applied to 
the Indian Government to fulfil their stipulations, 
but was bitterly disappointed Instead of the old 
Afghan balances being paid up, his new accounts 
were subjected to keen scrutiny and examination; 
and ultimately, a native, employed in the commis¬ 
sariat, on the 30th of March, itl49, made a de¬ 
position, accusing Jotee Persaud of corruption, 
err 4 |fczzlement, and forgery An investigation was 
oidered, and Major Ramsay, who made it by order 
of the Government, declared Persaud to be blame¬ 
less, and repoited su(h to the military board. 
Two of the members agreed with him, and the 
case was about to be relinquished, when a third 
recommended it to the consideration of the Mar¬ 
quis of Dalhousic and the Council 

Jotee Persaud had been threatening to bring 
an action in the law courts for his demands, but 
now, while at Agra, he was compelled to find bail 
to a])ide a trial on the cnmmal charges biought 
against him by the Government Mr. I.ong, of 
MceiiU, became responsible for Inm , but Persaud, 
when at hbertv, went to Loodiana, and from thence 
to Calrutti, believing that when withm the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Supremo Court there he would be safe 
from the authoiity of that at Agra So a warrant 
was served upon him at Calcutta, and he was 
conv ey cd bac k to Agra for trial, while his bail was 
estreated, and he hiinstlf roughly handled by the 
authorities Mr Long, a hamster of spirit and 
talent, defended Jotee Persaud with ardour; and 
eventually the <. ourt—though composed of a judg^, 
juiy, and piosccutor, appointed by Government— 
acquitted the defendant 

His trial lasted twelve days, in the March of 
1851, and excited an interest unparalleled in and 
around Agra All India was ransacked for wit¬ 
nesses through whom to procure a conviction; but 
the case failed m every way. Dunng the defepce, 
Mr Long brought forward many high Government 
officials to speak of Jotee Persaud^s character assd 
serv ices, and after his acquittal the enthusiasija ttf 
the nativ cs burst forth, and they proposed tp 
him in tuumph from the court-heuiie. The 
ment of India endeavoured to clear 
the blame which these proceedings 
imputing to tliem »injustice, by nOt & 

creditor’s just claim, and ingratitude 
I liberally with one whose serviced 
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gTeati^f ful 611 ing ,^e stipu- 

2atiosis> entered into wi^ Persaudr <as m induce¬ 
ment to undertake the supply of the troops; and 
ittore than all, a vindictive anticipation of his legal 
proceedings against them in the Queen’s Court, by 
concoction of criminal allegations which they 
. ^ere xmable to prove. “It is impossible,” says 
i Nolan, “ to come to any conclusion favourable to 
the authorities in this afiair. It is more than pro¬ 
bable that Jotee was not more honest than Euro¬ 
pean commissaries are reported to be. That he 
had his own way of making a profit both by 
the Government and the unfortunate soldiers, and 
that way not commendable, is also very likely; 
' but he was acquitted of fraud by the very peftons 
whom the Government appointed to investigate the 
charges which they brought against him. Before 
the matter came into a court of law, his accusers 
appointed his judges on the tribunal of investi¬ 
gation, and they declared him innocent. A large 
debt was due to the man, and the officials who 
had the honour of their country in keeping, endea¬ 
voured to confiscate his claim. They, resolutely 
bent on this course, nevertheless made fresh bar¬ 
gains with him, when their own official helpless¬ 
ness made him indispensable. They then openly 
violated their new compact, and to uphold the 
iniquity of their proceedings, endeavoured to ruin 
the man by resorting to subornation of perjury.” 

It is remarkable that the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
who was accustomed to look personally into almost 
everything, omitted to see justice done to Jotee 
Persaud, and to stop the legal authorities, as by the 
violation of simple liqjy>ur and common honesty 
they sought to disgrace and ruin him; but, says 
the writer above quoted, “ when faith is so often 
violated in contracts by Government at home, in 
sight of the English public, and under the lash of 
Parliament and the press, we cannot wonder that 
■ the like should occur in India, v^ere it not for 
ihe destruction to the interests of the nation which 
is created there, by destroying confidence in British 
honour in the native mind.” 

■ . During the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
‘V; there occurred but little in the general government 
, Madras to give trouble. Certain attempts made 
■^itoirestrict the liberties of European residents had 
. spBiQ opposition during the rule of Lord 
and the presidential government of 
the Marquis of TweeddaJe, K.T. The 
J :i)ri3tp had been aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
during the Peninsula war, and had been 
ett; Bjosaco, held the chair at Madras from 
during which time he personally 
religious liberty; yet one of his 
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measures provoked wiuch 
among the natives of India.. 

In 1847, a minute of Conncil,'iffi 
him, made the Bible a class-book in all 
schools. This disturbed the feelings 
and this emotion was increased in the- a 
by the decision of a law court on the ^ji 
of religious liberty. A young native.girl 
herself a Christian, under the teaching 
missionaries; but her mother demanded th^ihft 
should be given up to her, with the 
intention of coercing her in the matter of con¬ 
science. The natives debated the matter fierolyV: 
and treating it as a question of creed and ingjrt,*' 
brought it before the Supreme Court iVV’’'*' 

The girl, being of age, was by the court ' per- 
mitted to decide for herself. This gave dire 
offence to the obtuse natives, who insisted that 
she should return to the heathenish creed of iler 

ii , . 

forefathers. They hated liberty, civil and religipus' 
alike, as Brahminism and Mohammedanism,' .had 
taught them to do. Religious intolerance and hitter 
fanaticism agitated deeply the minds of the people 
of the Madras presidency in partic ular, Theto 
was a lofty and arrogant tone adopted by theuj, 
and many spoke and wrote, and even acted, as jf 
they had both the right and power to compel the 
Government to set at defiance the rights and 
scruples of the Christian ])opulation; and yet 
Mohammedan and Brahmin hated each other as 
bitterly as both hated the Christians. At Gumsoor, 
in the Northern Circars, among the Koles and:, 
Gonds, human sacrifices were again attempted,, 
and the whole country became so convulsed,’tto- ! 
military intervention >\'as necessary; but .. 

was one of progress, and was marked by an ' 

sion of greater religious freedom to the aimjfW; 
Madras, though the baptism of four native 
a petty, if real; conversion—there, increased tRC; 
religious ferment produced by previous' al&irs. 
“The Marquis of Tweeddale left in 1847, h^ng 
completed many reforms, removed vexatious taxa-' 
tions, improved Madras, and opened the gate 
wider for the free labours of the missionaries. On 
the question of religious liberty, however, in 
Madras, as elsewhere in India, a^/tuc sub judicc Us 
esi" 

On the departure of the Marquis of TweedMi^>; 
Mr. Henry Dickinson, the senior menfter of 
cil, held the government till the arrival of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart, who landed on 
of April, 1848. In that year there was in'*" ' 

tion at Calicut, on the Malabar coast; 
chiefly among the Moplas, who w^ 
down after some very dreadful slaught 
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custon:^ gP viewed this act of ample 

commit wtrage upoo Chzu&^'%r#^^ i^Vasion of their assumed right to pe)skal&( 

Hindoos^ mir which the^r would in'the vocabulary of the Anglo-Indians, Madina 

up iO a templ^'and defe^% is tenned *‘the benighted presidency,” yet thW 

reBolafao£w^Sf 3 l their lives as dearjy ft&d de«^ are more Christians in it, and it contains 
pemtely a^^^poi^le, and pasft, sword ih hand, to more native schools, than any of the oihecf 
])aradiSiwxd the presence of the prophet Many presidencies. t 

alleged 'inversions were made among the natives During the early part of Viscount Hardinge’a 

the new Governor, who regarded administration, Bombay was governed by Six* 
dubiously. In 1S50 it chanced George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., an amiable man, an 
that a^yoio^ aadve embraced Christianity, on which enlightened gentleman, and good soldier, formerly 
his <riend|, ami those of his wife, by force withheld colonel of the York Chasseurs ; and under hU 
h« froth Joining him, and he applied to the successors m office, Sestock Robert Reid, Esq., 
*Suprem|t Court for a writ of Aadeas corpus. By the and Sir George Russell Clerk, the province of 
intertefrtioOk pi] Ae judges she was restored to him. Bombay grew in prosperity and peace. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


OF THE PORTUGULSB., DUTCH, AND DANES IN INDIA. 


f 

In the history of an empire so vast and varied as 
ours in India, digressions are unavoidable, hence, 
aa have referred bnefly to the Scottish and 
French East India Companies, it may not be out 
of pIace-H>dbre narrating the Burmese war, and 
the clo^.of £ord Dalhousie^s biilliant admimstra- 
make a short reference to the affairs of 
Pdituguefle, Dutch, and Spaniards in the East, 
0t\(o tb^ setdements diere, which, by absorption 
or ptherwisCfc are intimately connected with the 
h&t^ of Bririsk India. 

take them seriadm we shall begin with the 
Foe^uguese. The spirit of maritime adventure 
stron^y developed in Europe during the 

f ith century, and nowhere so much as in the 
but enterprising kingdom of Portugal, whore 
progress had been made in the science of 
•architecture. Its sovereigns warmly en- 
the growmg spirit, and sent out successive 
which gradually made their way along 
the c^SpInAfrica utto latitudes hitherto unknown, 
tin is i486. sent three vessels, under 

discover the limits of Southern 
Africa. ^ who doubled the Cape, 

the tern- 

pestUooa.wfcSi^ kperienced there, and the 

idea th^re'was nb^^iassmg beyond it “very 
much TCtarded the prosecution of further designs.”* 
* Locke's **Hist. of Navigation." 


John II., hoping, however, to reach the realms 
of Prester by this route, called it more appro¬ 
priately CalfO da Bueno Esperanza; and soon after, 
the great Genoese, Columbus—convinced that 
India was to be discovered by sailing westward— 
offered his services to the king, but they were not 
accepted; so, under the auspices of Spain, he set 
forth on that adventurous expedition which ended 
in the discovery of America. 

It was not until eleven years after Dias had 
doubled the Cape that Emanuel, the successor of 
King John, fitted out three ships, under Vasco de 
Gama, his brother Paul, and the two Nunez, who, 
after many solemn religious ceremonies, sailed from 
Lisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, for the hitherto 
unexplored Indian Ocean; and after traversing 
3,000 miles, with only sea and sky visible, lifc 
sighted Malabar in May, 1498, and joyfully Wt 
anchor off Calicut, whither the Mohammedan 
had not come as yet, and where there reigaed fc' 
Hindoo prince named the Zamorin, as we have,' 
mentioned in a previous part of this hiistwy. ' 
at once granted De Gama die privilege of ' 
thioughout his dommkms. The cmfrxnetee'0||Jw ^ 
Malabar coast had hitherto beea-a 
the merchants of Egypt and Axah^ 
the new arrivals with jealooss^^aod 
Zamorin that they were not 
themselves to be, but were oc6an aid 
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eso^ed from tl^ejr own country^.aud would fill tbe 
easttin seas with peril 

Ijims influenced, the Zamonn became so hostile 
to Portuguese, that De Gama set sail for Lis¬ 
bon,, vdiere he arrived on the 29th of August, 1499, 
and was received with admiration by the king, the 
court, ind. the people, who crowded the beach to 
behold the three little caravels which had pcr- 
forziied this astounding voyage, the first of its kind 
m d^e annals of the world j a voyage in which a 
way by sea had been discovered to India, the land 
of fable and of fabulous riches. The Portuguese 
monarch lost no time in following up tiic cntei prise 
of Be Gama, and fitted out an expedition consisting 
of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, Uic command of 
the whole being given to Pedro Alvarfiz Cabral, 
who was accompanied by eight friars, with orders 
to carry fire and swoid among all who would not 
listen to their teaching. Ife sailed on the 8th of 
jVfaich, 1500, but meeting ^vIth violent storms, was 
driven so far from the roast of Africa that on 
Easter Eve the fleet gladly sought for safety a ])ort 
which they named Seguro, and the countiy Santa 
Cnjz, which is now known to us as brazil Other 
storms were encountered, and sucli were the casual¬ 
ties, that the admiral arrived w ith only six vessels, 
On'ihe aoth of July, at Mozambique. On the 13th 
of September he readied Calicut, and was gra¬ 
ciously received by the Zamonn, to whom he 
restored some hostages tliat had been taken away 
^ Be Gama, and obtained in return pci mission 
to erect a factory. As the ^lohammedan tiadcis 
preyented him from getting any cargoes, Cabral, 
in revenge, captured one t'f their ncliest vessels, 
and her on fire after transferring her cargo to 
his own ship. 

For this they attacked the factory, and slew 
of his men. Cabral was not slow in resenting; 
he captured and burned ten other vessels, after 
securing their cargoes. He then cannonaded the 
toWDr and sailed to Cochin, where he formed an 
alliance with a chief who was a feudatory of the 
Zu^Otin, and then sailed for the Tagus. The 
haying obtained from the Pope a bull con- 
him the sovereignty of all the countries 
lus ships in the East, assumed the 
of the na\igation, conquest, and 
Ediiopia, Arabi.i, and India," in 
cons^ucaoeof which a third expedition, consisting 
of vess^s—.some say twenty—was fitted 

Ot^i^dor Vasco de Gama. No new discovene'^ 
wcw mde by him; but he secured trade w iih 
Cod;n4 and C^anore, and destroyed several 
ships of C^cut, to avenge the insult offered to 
Cabral, And ^turned home witli nine sliips richly 



/ - 


laden, leaving Vincente Sodre, with five io 
Scour the coasts of India. H e also, most singubuly, 
left Pacheco with a little party to protect, the 
factory at Cochin, where they were attacked by the 
Zaraorin of Calicut; and though the latter’s forces 
outnumbered the mail-clad Portuguese by fifty to 
one, they were ignominiously defeated; ** and the 
superiority of the European to the Asiatic soldier 
—whicli has ever since been maintained—was now 
for the fiist time exhibited, and the foundation was 
laid for European ascendency in India.” 

So early as 1500, says Voltaire, there was no 
getting even pepper at Calicut but at the expense 
of human blood.^ 

In 1505 the King of Portugal sent out Don 
Francisco de Almeyda, with the title of Viceroy of 
India, though he did not possess a foot of land 
there. He had with him twenty-two ships and 
1,500 men, with whom he built a fort at Cananore; 
but he found a new opponent in the Venetians, who 
had hitherto monopolised the Indian trade by the 
way of 3 ^-gypt, where they enjoyed a paramount • 
influence, and prevailed on the Sultan to send a 
fleet down tlie Red Sea. to drive all interlopers 
from the shores of India, while the maritime 
King of (bijcrat, equally alarmed by the growing 
power of the Portuguese, sent his ships to co¬ 
operate with those of Egypt, and together they 
defeated a portion of the Poitiiguese fleet in the 
harbour of Choul. The son of Don Francisco was 
killed 111 this battle, and to icvcnge his death, 
finding that Babul, on the Concan coast—one of 
the giealest marts in those days—had taken part 
witli the enemy, he utterly sacked and ruined it. 
He then proceeded in search of the combined 
fleets, and finding them in the harbour of Diu, 
obtained a victory, and put all he captured to the 
sword to avenge the fall of his son. This was in 
1508. 

Prior to this he had been superseded as Viceroy 
by Alfonso Albuquerque, a man of great spirit and 
unbounded ambition, who attacked the town of 
Calicut, before w^hich a fourth of his force perished. 
He then came to the conclusion that the Portu? 
guese, instead of wasting their strength in desuh._ 
tory attacks, should found a permanent establish-* 
mont on the coast, where they could have 
harbour for their shipping, and a citadel for their ^ 
retreat and protection. He accordingly fixed^ 

Goa, or the island of Sissoari as the natiVJ^J 
it, which is twelve miles in length, by six 
the province of Bejapore. He had 1,400 
men and nineteen *ships. It thus 
metropolis of the Portuguese possesaio<!l^.,[ 
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East, asd ev^'Effort poade from time to time by 
oatiw princes for its recapture has proved un¬ 
availing. Albuquerque now assumed the position 
of an Indian prince, and received embassies with 
pomp and ostentation. Proceeding to the distant 
provinces of the Malay aichipelago, he established 
his authority, and carried his commercial enter¬ 
prises to Java, Siam, and Sumatra. Turning west¬ 
ward, he next obtained possession of Ormuz, 
the great emporium of the Gulf of Persia, and 
within nine years created a great European power 
in the East The Venetiaiis, who were as much 
interested as the Egyptians in opposing the pro¬ 
gress of Portugal, proposed to cut the isthmus 
of Suez at then own expense, and dig a can^l to 
join at the Red Sea. By this they 

hoped to command the commerce of India, but 
difficulties arose, and the grand project proved 
abortive. 

Though his power throughout the Indian waters 
■was incsistible, and his authority supreme along 
12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified, he 
did not seem to care much for territorial posses 
sion. But his last da)S were darkened by the 
ingratitude of his counti3\ Amid his eastern 
tuumphs he was superseded by mean and artful 
court intrigues, which broke his gallant heart, and 
he expired as his ship was cntciing the harbour of 
Goa, So he lound his last home in the gieat 
settlement he had given to Portugal, amid the 
sorrow of the Euiopeans and natives, by both of 
whom he w as beloved. 

During the following century the maritime power 
of Portugal became more than ever formidable in 
the Eastern Ocean She took possession of Ceylon, 
and in 1517 established at Macao the first Euro¬ 
pean fa'ctory ever known in the Celestial Empire 
In 1513 she equipped an armament of 400 
vessels, having on board 22,000 men, of whom 
3,600 were Europeans, and captured Diu, which, 
though lost for a time, she afterwards regained 
One of the most memorable events in the annals 
of the Portuguese in India was the league formed 
by the Kings of Ahmednuggur and Bejapore with 
die Zamorin of Calicut for the siege of Goa, which 
' lasted ten months, and which they were compelled 
*' at last to relinquish, after losing 12,000 men. 
' llie Portuguese established a factory at the Gola, 

' iadwadled Hooghley, and completely absorbed the 
, *pjferitacial trade from the town of Satgong, which 
j centuries had been the great commercial 

ofSengal; around this factory grew a 
^loWn, strongly foitified, and adorned 
widi churches. When the Moguls attacked 


it with their armies, they&Ued to 
and had recourse to mining. ' '» 

In 1683, in revenge for an attadt dp^'^eir 
territories by the Mahrattas, the VicirSiiP of 
Pedro II. collected at Goa an ariny 
Europeans and 10,000 native troops, and 
crossed the nver, advanced into the mtetiQi*(|ilnd 
laid siege to Poonah, while a fleet of his 
swept the Mahratta coast. The troops carried^ 
and sword into the very temples, and the- Inqbi^- 
tion is said to have burned some of the prii^blterfl* 
The siege of Poonah was pressed with great vigour > 
and three breaches were nearly practicable, When 
Sambagi, a Mahratta chief, advanced with 23,00‘d 
horse and foot to its relief. The Viceroy 
without proper intelligence, was surrounded in his 
trenches, but was resolved bravely to hew a passage 
through the enemy. 

The distance the Portuguese had to march was 
thirty miles, at every pace harassed by cavalry j 
and ere the conclusion of the first day's retreat, 
they had to abandon their baggage and heavy 
cannon, with the loss of 1,200 men. Ultimately, 
the rest reached their boats, and were transported 
to Cumboreen, an isle which lies between Goa 
and the mainland. In country craft the Mahrattas 
followed them, and landed on the isle 3,000 strong; 
but the Portuguese opened a fire of swivel-guns 
upon them, cut off their retreat, and killed or 
ciptured them all. After this they formed an 
alliance with Auiimg/cbe, who sent an anny to 
their assistance , but that force, though it drove 
out tile Mahrattas, greatly injured the Portuguese 
tcintory by requisitions and plundering; and Ob A 
tieacherous attempt of the Mogul admiral to seize 
Goa, the alliance was dissolved. At the begiw^ing 
of the seventeenth centuiy', when the greatnesA of 
Portugal was at its zenith in India, it* wild en¬ 
countered and supplanted by a European rival in 
the Dutch, who, having thiown off the Jfokc Of 
Spam, began a career of maritime enterprise with 
singular ardour and success. 

During a jiortion of our long war with France, 
(joa was partly garrisoned by British troops; but 
Us population about that time was computed dt 
only 20,000, of whom very few were genuine 
Portuguese, the remainder being people of cofoltl; 
many of whom were darker than the darkest ttatrvtd 
of India. ^ * 

In the days of its glorj^ the walls of Goa 
miles in compass, and 1 ts bazaar was famous 
all the Onent, while its population i® 

150,000 Christians, and 50,000 MohammefllftAAnd 
Hindoos; but now, the villas around it'afle in 
ruins, its palaces are fallmg to pieces, its barracks, 
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hospitlK^aod^^Mdia-house are shapdess £ragmc^^^^' 
and ^ li^reets Wd squares can only be t 3 (aced by 
thsir' Ibondations. ** X went down to the cathedr^" 
says i traveller, ** there were ten canons in their 
stalls, the dean officiated, the sacsistans, the vergers, 
'and the choristers were all in their places. As for 
congrcgatiwi, there was only one person present, 
an eldLiiy l^ortuguese gentleman, besides four 1 
Aincan slaves, the bearers of the dean’s viancheela 
(litter). *You may enter seven large churches 
within a two miles* walk. The black robe, the 
white robe, the brown, the cowl and the skull cap, 
the sUk cassock, the laced surplice, the glittering 
vestments—you see them all Pastors abound, but 
where are the flocks? 1 found m one about 150 
Indian-bom Portuguese, in another a few common 
black Christians, with crosses and beads ‘Goa 
the Gcdden * exists no more * Goa, where the aged 
De ( 3 ama closed his glonous life, is now but a vast 
grassy tomb ; and it seems as if its thm population I 
of priests and fnars were spared only to chant 
requiems for departed souls.” * 

The Dutch, though they did not attempt a 
passage to India by the Cape so early as the 
English did, were more wary in their mode of 
sotting about it, and on the 2nd of April, iS 95 ) 
fitM out in the Texel four ships, armed with fifty 
eight guns, and the ciews of which mustered 2^7, 
with 1,030 tonnage in all The commander was 
Comehus Hdotman. The roth of Januar^, 1596, 
saw him off the coast of Madagascar, in distress for 
want of Supplies, and so reduced were his crews 
by sickness, that only twenty men were fit for duty 
He nsited Bantam, but his injudicious conduct 
provoked quarrels. The attempt to trade proved a 
fiiilure; and narrowly escaping death, with all his 
people, he reached Holland, with three ships and 
only eighty-nine men, on the 14th of August, 1598 
Though almost a failure, his voyage was hailed with 
aedamations, and new expeditions were at once 
pt^ected. Three merchants of Middleburg fitted 
OQt twp ships under Hootman for the East, but he 
WM ^am unfortunate, and lost his life by an act 
of tttjKhery on the part of the King of Acheen, in 
Sumatra, in 1598 Alieady the Dutch 
ittde might be considered as esta¬ 

blished^^ tTt had Its origin m private enterprise, 
and'kad ike times been those of peace, it might 
ha«e^*beeiS curbed on with success, but the 
azid Portuguese did nut conceal their 
detonimation to ding to the monopoly at all 
hajHudSf compel tb^ Dutch to meet force by 
force* At first, the Sta^Geaeral of Holland were 
contaxt to grant authbrity for that purpose, but it 
• ** Sketches of India ” 


soon became necessary that the various Butch 
Companies trading to the East would be better and 
stronger if united against the common foe ; hence, 
on the 20th of March, 1602, a general charter was 
granted, incorporating the Dutch merchants into 
one great association, with the exclusive privilege 
of trading in India. 

By 1609 they had pursued it with such success 
that they made no secret of their mtention—as soon 
as they could establish their supremacy in the Spice 
Islands, to exclude all other nations from trading 
to them. Captain William Keeling, in the English 
ship Dragon, found it imjiossible to resist their 
arbitrary proceedings, and was compelled to carry 
on a*precarious trade under a species of ignominious 
sufferance, but succeeded in obtaining a cargo of 
pepper, cloves, and other spices, and retummg to 
Bantam, placed the English factory there on a more 
satisfactory footing before setting out on his home¬ 
ward voyage 

Of the Dutch opposition, the mutual complaints, 
and the jealousies which culminated in their 
barbarous massacie of Englishmen in the castle of 
Amboyna, in 1622, mention has already been made 
in a previous chapter Among those who perished 
there, as being in the pretended plot to seize the 
Dutch forticss, was Captain Gabriel TowersOn, the 
Lnghsh agent at Amboyna While endeavounng 
to defend these jiroceedings, Dutch writers dwell 
particularly on the uniformity of the confessions 
made by the sutterers, but carefully omit to mention 
the barbaioiis tortures, by means of which those 
confessions were wrung from the dying men , and 
that those confessions thus extorted were always 
retracted in the intervals before death. 

During 1631 most protracted discussions ensued 
wath the Dutch, who, emboldened by the growing 
difficulties of the English Court, refused all redress 
for what was known as “ the bloody deed of Am¬ 
boyna,” which excited great indignation m England, 
and, between 1651-2, petitions against the Dutch 
were pressed upon the Parliament of that countiy; 
but though the vigour and success with which the 
war against Holland was prosecuted by Cromwell 
threatened her commerce in Europe with total 
destruction, m India—where her maritime and com¬ 
mercial ascendency had long been established*—her* 
shipping swept the seas, and, in 1654, would hate^i 
annihilated the settlement at Surat but for a didtd ^ 
of the Great Mogul. After menacing it, thehli^et 
set sail for the Persian Gul^ where it not 
destroyed the lucrative trade which die 
had long carried on with Surat and 
captured three of their ships, and drove 
shore, where she was totally lost Ibis 
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to rouse the finei^ <Sf'the Company me ^; and 
they petitioned Government to lend them tive or six 
frigates, to be manned and equipped at their own 
expense, for the putpose of reprisals; but after a 
negociation, during which the Dutch became 
sensilde that they would be compelled to submit 
to any terms Cromwell might dictate, a peace 
was ratified at Westminster on the 5th of April, 
16^4* 

The claims of the Company were not forgotten 
by the Protector in the treaty drawn up on this 
occasion, in which it was agreed, that “ the States- 
General of the United Provinces shall take care 
that justice be done upon those who were par¬ 
takers or accomjilices in the massacre of the 
English at Amboyna, as the Republic of England 
is pleased to term that fact, provided any of them 
be living,” Four commissioners were to be named, 
to arrange about the injuries and losses on both 
sides, to the year 16ii, and afterwards, to i8th 
May, 1652; and in case of non-agreement, the 
Swiss Cantons were to be the arbiters. At the first 
meeting, held in August, 1654, the English Com¬ 
pany stated their damages to be jC^t^ 95>999 15s.; 
but the Dutch bast India Company made out 
theirs to be;^2,9i9,86i 3s. 6d. This demand was 
supported by a series of accounts on which no 
dependence ''ould be placed; and the chief findings 
of the commission were, that the island of Polaroon, 
one of the Moluccas captured by England in 1617, 
should be restored to the Dutch, who were to jiay 
the London Company ^{^85,000, and to the heirs of 
the sufferers at Amboyna ;£’3,6i5. 

In 1634 the Dutch had taken possession of the 
island of Formosa, m the Chinese seas, where they 
erected factories, and built Fort Zealand, but they 
were, in 1662, driven out for a time by a Chinese 
pirate, named Coshmga, who made himself monarch 
of the place, and who had originally been a tailor. 
The Dutch were destroyed in great numbers, and 
the survivors were sent to Batavia; * but the an¬ 
cient Dutch church and factory of those days are 
still standing. 

The mixed Dutch breed of Topasses, which had 
alsp Portuguese and Indian blood in them, were 
named Mardikers in Batavia, a term derived, says 
Colonel James, from the place called Mardyke, 
four miles from Dunkirk; for when the Dutch took 
Batavia, the leading adventurers came from that 

>■ I j^arthe Dutch made peace with the Portuguese, 
^ their conquests in the East, captured 

on the Malabar coast, in 1663; com- 

Geograph.,” vol. iu , 17x2. 
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pelled some pl^c^s between C^icnit ^ to 
submit to them } and for the re-capftuiQ bf 
they equipped seventeen sail, whsch^.vMat ihe 
Chinese fleet of eighty junks, and uttQtly lOUtcd 
Coshinga, after which they possessed thwteives of 
Amoy and other places,* ^ , * 

In i 673 » Rickloff van Goen, the GdveSenoi:- 
General of Dutch India, made his appeaisbOG^ qS 
the coast (during our war with Holland and 
Avith France), at the head of twenty-two sail) IVitb 
1,000 troops on board, Bombay was eviden^tilto 
point menaced ; but he lost time by endeavounxig 
to secure the co-operation of Sevajee on shore; 
and when the hour for action came, he lost hear^ 
on seeing the arrangements made for his receptiook 
The President Aungier was then at the head of 400 
European troops and 1,500 militia, besides a marine 
force, and had a little squadron m order of battle 
in the harbour,f so Van Goen, after simply re¬ 
connoitring, bore away to sea. 

On the Coromandel coast the Dutch dxdted 
similar alarms ; but our French allies not only kept 
them in clieck, but made themselves masters of 
Trmcomalee, in Ceylon, and took San Thom^, 
near Madras, by storm. The latter event gave the 
Company more alarm than satisfaction; thus, they 
were not displeased when, after a brief occupation* 
the French were dispossessed, and San Thomdwsis 
restored to the King of Golconda; but a subsequent 
event caused them greater anxiety. Ten of tiieir 
richly-laden and homeward-bound ships, on the 
23 nd of August, 1673, fell in with the Dutch fleet, 
which Jiad been engaged at San Thomd A running 
fight ensued ofl the coast of Masulipatam, which 
ended in the capture of two of the Indiamen, aniit 
the sinking of a third. The other seven, greatly 
damaged, got into Madras Roads; while frit foe * 
Indian archipelago, where the Dutch 
was still more decided, it was impossibjft S&r we 
Company to traffic with advantage, thoUgbtffoHy 
alive to the importance of carrying then? teade 
further east, and seeking mercantile intercpurse 
with China; but the strife was ended, in 1674, by 
the marriage of .the Prince of Orange with the 
Princess Mary Stuart 

By 1693, during the hostilities with the Mogul, 
the blunders of the Company were turned to good 
account by the Dutch, and also by the Frencfr^ 
both of whom almost monopolised the Indian 
market The Dutch thus acquired advantages 
which were not eventually serious, because OjPifo^ 
strict alliance between Great Britain and 
but the case was different with the French, wifojfrfri 
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not only is^Med lactones at $mX aa^ ^ a seaport tow^ m the Tanjoie district of the 

mouth of,the Ganges, but had acquirodithat CoW; Orpatic, at the mouth of the Cauvery riv^. , This 
mazKhag settlement, to which we have so often they acquired by purchase from the King of Ta^- 
referred, at Pondicherry, eighty-five" miles fi»m ! jore, when it was a village, in 1616. They erfeoted 


Madras.' ,£ven when France and Britain were 
allies^ Jhe Company had a jealous fear of the grow¬ 
ing power of the former in the East; and when war 
was declared, one of the first instructions sent to 


a fort and mission-house; and the genial, quiet, 
and correct bearing maintained by them soon 
attracted population and commerce. The latter 
chiefly carried on with the mother country, the 


the authorities at Surat was to wrest Pondicherry ' Isle of France, Ceylon, and Bengal AccordinJ; to 
from the French, But this was more than they ' agreement, the Danes still continue to pay a ground- 
were then able to do. However, Tegnapatam, ^ rent of 2,000 pagodas per annum. The fort, which 
twelve miles south of Pondicherry, was purchased is called Danebourg, is finely kept, and^ all the 
from a native prince, and converted into the ^ buildings being white, the settlement can be seen 
important settlement of Fort St. David ; and it has at a great distance from the seaward. It was 
been considered remarkable that the French, with captured by the British in 1787, but was restored 
whom we were then at war, should have permitted to Denmark at the peace. 


the Company quietly to fortify tliemsclves in their 
immediate vicinity, while the Dutch, our allies, 
manifested the utmost jealousy, and declined to 
recognise the right, which the Company claimed in 
virfiie of their purchase, lo levy harbour-dues and 
customs. 

How Clive opposed and defeated their naval 
and military armaments, sent to Bengal in 1759, we 
h^ve already told; and the Dutch remained quiet 
in India till, on the commencement of our hostilities 
With them in 1781, they concluded a defensive 
treaty with Hyder Ali, when, in return for the 
cession of Nagpore, they undertook to assist him in 
maintaining his ground in Tanjorc. But the most 
crushing operations ever undertaken against them 
in the Rast were those in the time of Lord Minio, 
when, in 1810, the British colours waved supienic 
over Java and their settlements in the Moluccas. 

The chief settlement of the Danes is at Tran- 


Thc possessions held in Hindostan by other 
European nations are as follow :*— 


French teiiilory. 

530 sq miles ; 

178,000 

X^ciTiish ,, ... ... ... 

93 » 

35,000 

Portuguese ,, at Goa, Diu,") 
and Damao. 3 

1,200 

350,000 

Total . 

1,823 

563,000 


Thus, we sec that while Denmark, France, and 
Holland achieved in early times a footing in India, 
Scotland, which made a vigorous effort to do so, 
failed, partly through the jealousy of the English 
Fast India Company, but principally through the 
ignorance of the projectors and the incompleteness 
of their preparations; though the subsequent union 
of the kingdoms rendered that failure of no conse- 
(juence, as there was no part of the empire where 
Scottish enterprise, civil or military, found a more 
ample field than British India. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


BURMESE WAR.—OPERATIONS AT RANGOON.—CAPTURE OF MARTABAN AND BASSEIN, PROME 
^ and PEGU.—ANNEXATION OF THE LATTER. 


of Ava had for several years 
beeili ,OA<QIl|rieadly terms with that of India; and 

the ignorance, arrogance, and 
^ ^ Bunnese led once more to an 
to axnu for «the, settlement of differences 
have been more quietly adjusted, 
our treaty witi Burmah, British subjects 
trading to ks ports were entitled to the most perfect 


protection and security; but a new Governor, who 
had taken up his residence at Rangoon, Was iii»< 
spired by a keen hatred of the Brirish, and' k 
resolution to avenge the disasters of the laSt Wtt.' 
His conduct, at first, was mer^y insultiagi, aid, 
w’as borne somewhat meekly by our 
were loth to incur the trouble of anotto.Bqd 
• FuUarton's ’^Gazetteer of the World,*'W' 
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war; but this tame endurance of affronts provoked 
their repetition and aggravation until they became 
intolerable. 

Commodore Lambert, of H.M.S. Fox^ forty-two 
guns, was therefore ordered to proceed with a 
squadron to Rangoon, and demand reparation, but 
in doing so to use the utmost caution. He was 
first to address a letter to the Governor of Rangoon, 
briefly setting forth the circumstances of the case. 
If compensation was granted, the matter was to 
go no further; but as it seemed rather improbable 
that any amicable settlement would be come to, 
he was furnished with a letter to the King of 
Ava, which was to be forwarded only in the 
event of a refusal by the Governor of Rangoon, 
recommending the removal of that officer as 
essential to the conlinuaiice of peace. But the 
commodore was received with much hauteur, and 
acts of violence still continued. Finding that the 
charges made by our people against tlie governor 
fell far short of the actual truth. Commodore 
Lambert, believing it futile to hope for any ar¬ 
rangement with such an official, at once dis¬ 
patched the letter to the King of Ava, together 
with one from himself to the ])rime minister. 
These documents he transmitted through the 
Governor of Rangoon, whom he addressed briefly 
thus :— 

“ I shall expect that every dispatch will be 
used for fonvarding the same; and I hold you 
responsible for an answer being delivered in tlicsc 
waters within five weeks from to-day.” 

The Marquis of Dalhousic was of opinion that 
Commodore Lambert had acted w’ell and wisely 
in appealing to the king at once, but again 
cautioned him not to resort to hostilities till every 
other method had failed. On the ist of January, 
1852, the Court of Ava returned an answer which 
gave hopes of a peaceful adjustment, as it an¬ 
nounced that the obnoxious governor had been 
displaced, and that his successor would make all 
necessary reparation. Encouraged by this ap¬ 
pearance of friendshi]), the commodore sought to 
open a communication with the new governor, 
and sent Commodore Fishbourne, of H.M.S. 
Hermes, a six-gun steamer. Captain Latter, the 
chief interpreter, and some other officers, ashore 
to deliver a letter; but their reception was in¬ 
sulting in the extreme; and after be.ng subjected 
to very ignominious treatment, they -.vere obliged 
to return with it undelivered, and without seeing 
the gpvemor, who, they were told, was asleep,* 
an<^ not to be disturbed, whereas he was watching 
them through a Venetian blind, and laughing at 
• Lieut. Laurie’s “Second Burmese Wiir.” 
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'the mortifications to which they 'were subjected. 
This treatment was properly at once resented by 
the establishment of a blockade, as the missive, 
according to Marshman, had been intrusted to one 
of Cromweil's ambassadors, a frigate which spoke 
all languages, and never took a refusal.” Opera¬ 
tions were begun by the Hermes capturing a ship 
of the King of Ava, while the S(iuadron set sail for 
the mouth of the river. Wiien the Hermes was seen 
with her i)rizc, known as the Yellow Skip, in tow, 
the Burmese opened a file upon her from a 
stockade. The Hermes returned it most liberally 
with shot and shell, together witli the Fox, and 
the enemy s works were demolished in a few 
minutes. 

Prior to this, all British residents in Rangoon 
were requested to take shelter on board the flag¬ 
ship, and their embarkation is thus described in a 
pai)er of the lime :—“ 7 'he Proserpine steamer ran 
close into the main wh.arf (of Rangoon), and eight 
or ten of the boats from the frigate and steamers 
came to the shore to receive and protect the 
fugitives. Meanwhile, the streets were filled with 
armed Burmese, and Burmese officers were moving 
lo and fro on horseback, threatening all who gave 
assistance to the foreigners, in consequence of 
which not a coolie could be procured. All classes 
of foreigners—M oguls, Mussulmans, Armenians, 
Portuguese, and English—were seen crowding down 
to the rivei with boxes and bundles, and whatever 
they could carry; I)ut they were generally obliged 
to ai)an(Ion all they possessed. Mr. Kincaid, the 
American missionary, left his library of more tlian 
1,000 volumes, the collection of twenty years, 
behind him to be destroyed, too happy, however, 
to find his wife and cliildren safe under the British 
flag." * 

On the 8th of January the Proserpine left for 
Moulmcin, with about 400 fugitives and their 
families, whose number is not stated.| 

At this time Lord Dalhousie was in the North- 
Western Provinces, and apprehending that his 
Government was fast drifting into another war, he 
hastened down to prevent it; and it was not until 
his third application for redress had been treated 
with contempt that he resolved to appeal to arms 
by land and sea. 

“ The Government of India," he wrote in his 
minute, “ cannot, consistently with ffs own safety, 
appear for one day in an altitude of inferiority, or 
hope to maintain peace and submission among the 
numberless princes and people embraced within the 
vast circuit of the empire, if for one day it give 
countenance to a doubt of the absolute superiority 

. * Fncnd of India. t Bengal Huriitru, 
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of its arms, and of its continued resolution to 

maintain it” 

The Commander-in-chief being in Scinde, Lord 
Dalhousie was thus obliged to be his own war 
minister j and the singular genius he displayed for 
military organisation astonished all India, but the 
task he had in hand was one of no ordinary difficulty. 
It was the loth of February before the declaration 
of war was issued, or the preparations for the 
campaign were made, and it was of the most vital 
importance that Rangoon should be occupied before 
the rains came on in May. 

The British forces now detailed for service con¬ 
sisted of two separate armaments from Calcutta 
and Madras. The former, under the command of 
General Godwin, who, as lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment, had served in the former Burmese war, 
and to whom the whole ex[)edition was now 
entrusted, sailed from the Hooghley on the 28th of 
March, and on the 2nd of April was off that mouth 
of the Irawaddi on whicli the town of Rangoon is 
situated. 

The troops were on board six steamers. Among 
them were the i8th Royal Irish, 35th Royal 
Sussex, 51st Light Infantry, 80th, or Staffordshire, 
with some native infantry, Madras Artillery, and 
Sappers and Miners, making a total of 4,388 
men to invade Burmah. In all, there were nine¬ 
teen vessels, carrying 159 guns, manned by 2,200 
seamen and marines. Admiral Austin led the 
naval portion of the expedition. Both the ’eaders 
were considerably advanced in life, were inactive 
in their habits, and naturally enfeebled by years 

and service. “This circumstance excited much 
« 

painful comment, to the effect, that notwithstand¬ 
ing all the nation had suffered from partisanship 
and routine in the selection of commanders, the 
system, remained the same, as if incurable by any 
amount of calamity or experience.” * 

Admiral Austin’s flag was on board H.M.S. 
Rattler^ six-gun steamer. The Madras division 
had not as yet arrived; but, as delay was deemed 
inexpedient, it was resolved forthwith to attack 
Martaban, on the south-east coast, near the mouth 
of the Salweiu, opposite to Moulmein. It was 
considered by the Burmese of great importance. 
“ And -there can be no doubt that it is so,” says 
Lieutenant Laurie ; “ in a military point of view it 
is capable of making a ver>' formidable defence. 
On the river appears the usual array of houses ; 
then, as you recede, trees extending to a hill, at 
tlie top ot which is a pagoda. Then other hills 
stretching further aw'ay, adding dignity and gran¬ 
deur to the landscape.” t 

• Nolan. f**‘Second Burmese War.” 


The attack was made on the 5th of April at 
daybreak- The admiral, notwithstanding the many 
shoals and currents which obstructed his progress, 
moved up with five steamers, and placed the 
Rattler within 200 yards of the city wall. Under 
cover of a heavy cannonade, the troops landed, and 
a storming party was then detailed, under Colonel 
Reignold, of the Royal Irish, who attacked the 
chief position under a fire of cannon and musketry, 
and in a few seconds Martaban was ours, with a 
loss scarcely worth mentioning. 

On the 8th there came from Moulmein the right 
wings of the iSth and 8oth Regiments, with some 
Bengal Artillery and Madras Sappers. Loud cheers 
from the squadron greeted the two steamers, and 
with the band playing “St. Patrick’s Day,” the 
right wing of the Royal Irish steamed into posi¬ 
tion beyond the vessel containing the left, as the 
admiral moved up the river, and came to anchor 
close off Rangoon. On the nth of April, the fire 
which the enemy had opened from both banks was- 
silenced by the guns of the steam-frigates, which 
were turned to Rangoon on the right and Ualla on 
t]\c left, when both were utterly destroyed. The 
large stockade south-west of the stupendous Shwe- 
dagon pagoda—a gilded temple, devoted to the 
worship of Gautama—was set in flames by one 
well-directed shell, which caused the magazine to* 
e.xplode, “ and then all the work became filled 
with black smoke and vivid flame—up, up to the 
bright skies ascending, till the scene became one- 
of extreme beauty and awful grandeur. At this 
crisis,” adds Mr. I..aurie, “an occasional gun was 
heard from the shore. Two or three pieces were 
observable in the burning stockade; but as no 
Burmese were visible, some conjectured it to be 
the flames firing them off without orders.” 

On the 12th the troops, after landing, began to- 
advance. They had not proceeded far when, on 
reaching some rising ground to their right, guns 
opened upon them, and soon after skirmishers 
showed themselves in the jungle. This was so* 
entirely a new mode of fighting with the Burmese 
—no instance having occurred during Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell’s campaign, or their making flank 
attacks, or leaving the shelter of their stockade— 
that the new tactics excited some surprise. 
Though they increased the number of our casual¬ 
ties, they proved unavailing, as the Burmese were- 
driven under cover of their wooden defences, fiom 
whence they kept up a fire of musketry so steady 
and effective, that they were not stormed without 
a severe loss, and such a complete exhaustion of 
the storming party, tliat tliough the hour was only 
eleven a.m., the general resolved to halt where he; 
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THE PAGODA CAPTURED. 


was, after concentrating his slender force in the 
strongest position he could find.* 

Because the heavy guns were not forwarded, 
the troops were unable to move until the morning 
of the 14th. Old Rangoon having been destroyed 
by fire in 1850, a new city had been formed, 
about a mile and a half from the river. “ It is 
nearly square," says the general’s despatch, “with 
a bund or mud wall, about sixteen feet high and 
eight thick j a ditch nms along each side of the 
square, and on the north side, where the pagoda 
stands, it has been very cleverly worked into the 
defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel. The 
distance from the pagoda to the south entrance of 
the town is about three-quarters of a mile, and 
it—the town—is something more than that in 
breadth from east to west. The old road, from the 
river to the pagoda, comes up to the south gate, 
running through the new town, and it was by this 
road the Burmese had settled that we should attack 
it, and where they had made every preparation to 
receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 
100 t)ieces of cannon and other missiles, and with 
a garrison of at least t 0,000 men.” 

To have made an assault at tiie point where the 
foe expected it, would have cost Godwin half his 
force, at least; he resolved, therefore, to force a 
passage into the great pagoda, the key of the 
whole position, by adopting a route which entirely 
turned all the defences of it. Marching to the 
north-east tlirough a thick jungle, he found the 
stockaded town, and got to the east side of tlic 
pagoda, which was 294 feet in height from its 
platform, and the capture of which was his main 
object. A battery of heavy guns was immediately 
erected, and oi)ened with so much effect, that the 
assault, which was to have been made at noon, 
took place an hour sooner. 

The storming party was formed by a wing of 
the 80th Regiment, under Major Lockhart, two 
companies of the Royal Irish, under Lieutenant 
Hewitt; two of the 40th Bengal Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant White; the whole commanded 
by Colonel Coote, of the i8th, and Captain Latter 
leading. Under a galling fire from the lower walls 
and gun-platform, or triple terraces of the pagoda, 
our troops rushed to the assault with all the reso¬ 
lution of British infantry. Lieutenant Doran fell, 
.pierced by four balls; Colonel Coote also fell 
wounded; but the troops swept onward to the 
upper terrace ; a deafening cheer rent the air; the 
Burmese fled in all directions, with all the speed of 
which; their great gilded hats^ and grotesque and 
flowing habiliments would permit; and once again 
• Gen. Godwin’s Despatch. 
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the great pagoda of Gautama was ours, arid the 
capture of the town was a complete success. 

A red jacket which the Burmese had adopted 
caused some confusion to our troops, who at times 
mistook them for our own skirmishers. Their arms 
were all old British flint muskets, which had been 
sold as “ condemned,” with a dah^ or sharp square- 
pointed sword with a long wooden hilt, and with 
other weapons, such as British bayonets stuck on 
spear shafts. Their balls were iron as well as lead, 
and, not being cast or moulded, varied in size. 

The next cai)turc was Basscin, situated about 
sixty miles above the mouth of the river so named, 
which forms the western branch of the Irawaddi; 
it was deemed by Sir Archibald Campbell as the 
key of the Burmese empire. In the afternoon of 
the 19th of May the steamers were ranged opposite 
the fortifications of Bassein, having accomplished 
a voyage of sixty miles without a pilot up an 
unknown river, lined with stockades, without an 
accident, or a shot having been fired.* 

In the attack, the conduct of H.M. 51st Foot is 
described as having been etptally magnificent and 
cool. After a fifty minutes’ conflict with 5,000 of 
the King of Ava’s picked soldiers and 2,000 men of 
Bassein, the place was ours, with eighty-one guns 
and jingals. ^Ve had six officers wounded, but the 
enemy left 800 dead behind them. Leaving a 
small garrison in Bassein, the general returned, with 
the rest of tlie troops, to Rangoon. 

The Burmese, although tliey had now lost three 
of their most im])ortant towns, and sustained 
defeat in every encounter, were so far from showing 
tlie least asi)ect of submission, that on the 26th of 
May they made a bold attempt to re-take Martaban, 
against which its late governor, Moung-Bwosh, 
who had to conquer or lose his head, advanced 
with 600 men, while 1,000 remained near a small 
white ])agoda, 2,000 formed a reserve at the dis¬ 
tance of half a mile, and a fourth force kept up a 
fire at the distance of 150 yards. Our slender 
garrison, under Major Hall, by signal gallantry held 
their ground till reinforced by two companies of 
H.M. 5i.st Light Infantry and 26th Bengal Native 
Infantry.f 

In this repulse such confidence and daring were 
shown by the Burmese, that it was evident that 
most decisive measures would b^ necessary to 
humble them. It was therefore proposed to menace 
the capital of Burmah—the city of Ava, or Umera- 
poora—by advancing up the main branch of the 
Irawaddi, and making an attempt upon Prome. 
With this view, Commander Tarleton, of H.M.S. 
Fox, had been dispatched, early in July, with five 

* Friend of India. \ Moulmein Times. 
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steamers, to examine its defences and position; and 
while on this service he did much more than was 
expected, as he not only forced his way up the 
river, in spite of every obstruction, but by the selec¬ 
tion of a navigable channel, different from the one 
by which the Burmese, to the number of 10,000, 
awaited him, he reached Prome on the 9th of the 
same moiUh, and found it ungarrisoned. He was 
unable, however, to do more than to capture a few 
guns, spike the rest, destroy the stores, and get 
once more under weigh. 

As a more determined resistance was now an¬ 
ticipated on the part of the Burmese, tlie Marquis 
of Dalhousie came in person to Rangoon, which he 
reached on the 7th of July. During his visit, which 
lasted ten days, he arranged to forward extensive 
reinforcements, and to raise a force that should bear 
the title of the Army of Ava, as it would be 20,000 
strong; but so mucli time elapsed ere these succours 
came, that it was not until the 9th of October that 
our troops were before Pronic, where the Burmese 
made little or no resistance. When our advanced 
guard reached the pagoda there, it was found to be 
abandoned, as well as the heights beyond it, leaving 
in our possession an empty town, “ overgrown with 
thick and rank vegetation, and abounding in 
swamps.” * 

The general was puz/lctl by the facility with 
which this place, on which he had advanced with 
equal caution and hesitation, fell into his hands, as 
he had been for some time aware that 18,000 
Burmese, in strong stockatlcs, were well posted 
about ten miles to the eastwanl of it. 

Early in June a force had been dispatched to 
Pegu, situated on the river of that name, some fifty 
miles above its junction witli tlie Rangoon. It 
consisted of one company of H.M. 80th P'oot, the 
Rifle Company of the fiylh Bengal Native Infantr)-, 
and a detachment of Madras Sappers and Miners, 
under Lieutenant Macinto.sh, Lieutenant Maync as 
field-engineer, with Major Cotton, of the 67th, in 
command of the whole. Pie was accompanied by 
a small naval brigade, under Commander Tarleton. 
All were embarked on board the steamer Phle^ethoiu 
whidi had in tow the boats of the squadron. 
P>e nightfall. Major Cotton was joined by a body 
of Pegucse, who were distinguished by wearing 
small white flags in their ca])s. 

On the morning of the 3rd the whole expedition 
was before Pegu, which is an ancient city, fortified, j 
and of a quadrilateral form, measuring a mile and | 
a half on each of its faces. A brick rampart, | 
thirty-five feet thick, with towers at every 3001 
yards, forms its defence; but all these were in 
* Gen. Godwin’s Despatch. 
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mins, and so were the streets, as the destruction of 
the city, w'hich once had 150,0^0 inhabitants, was 
achieved in 1757 by Alompra, the Burman con¬ 
queror of Pegu. 

Our Peguese allies were ordered by Major 
Cotton, in case of accidents, to keep at a distance, 
until required, during our operations. However, 
as heavy firing between them and the Burmese was 
soon heard on the right bank of the river, the 
troops instantly landed; but only a few of the 
enemy could be seen, and these were retreating as 
fast as they could; so the boats, with the naval 
force under Commander Tarleton, were sent further 
up the river, to cut off all who might attempt to 
cross ; and during this service some of our boats 
were captured and re-taken. 

As the heat was overpowering, Major Cotton 
prudently postponed till three o’clock an attack on 
the garrison in the great pagoda. Composed of 
brick and mortar, this edifice is conical in form, 
and at the base measures 162 feet eacli way. It is 
360 feet in hciglit, and is crowned by a gilt 
umbrella fifty-six feet in circumference. It was 
founded more tlian 2,000 years ago, and around it 
arc innumerable images of Gautama. 

About one p.m. the enemy, emboldened by 
Cotton’s apparent inactivity, were seen coming 
down the bank of the river, about 1,400 strong, led 
by thirty chiefs on i)onies, some of whom carried 
gilt umbrellas and sung a vaunting song. The 
bugles sounded ; the Rille Company stood to arms, 
on which the Burmese instantly fled, even before 
the longest shots could reach them; so tire whole 
place fell into our possession, and the next day was 
occupied in destro)-ing the granaries, and carrying 
off nine jiicces of cannon. 

In Pegu, 400 men were placed under Major 
Hill, whose slender force was unable to prevent the 
Pnirniese, wlio soon after came on in strength, from 
possessing themselves of the ruinous town, and 
making a daring attack upon the pagoda, which they 
completely invested on every side, shutting up his 
detachment within it. 'I’heir first attack he repulsed 
with vigoiu-; but on a second of a formidable 
character being made, Major Hill, who was scarcely 
able to hold the jiosition, made an urgent applica¬ 
tion for instant succour. On this, General Godwin 
set out for Pegu, with 1,350 men. “During his. 
passage up the river,” says Beveridge, “he paid 
the ])enaUy of his former negligence by the state of 
fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely 
venturing to hope that his small garrison had been 
able to hold out against their numerous and 
persevering foes. His intense anxiety was. not re¬ 
lieved till he obtained a distant view of the pagoda^ 
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and ascertained by his telescope that a single in¬ 
dividual observed upon it was a Madras Lascar.” 

He highly complimented Major Hill and his 
brave little band in orders for their defence of the 
pagoda, “for so many anxious days and nights,, 
cut off as they were from the succour of their 
•comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, 
as well as by distant communication with the head- 
■quarters of the army.” 

The King of Avu having refused to hold any 
■communication with the Marquis of Dalhousie, the 
latter had only to consider the course to be pursued. 
The inhabitants of Pegu were anxious to be re¬ 
leased from the iron yoke of their Burmese con¬ 
querors, and entreated to be taken under Britisli 
protection ; thus, he iletermined at once to accede 
to their prayer, and annex the j)rovincc, once one 
of the most ancient kingdoms of Asia. The breadth 
of it, towards its northern frontier, is about i8o 
miles, and its length, from north to south, about 230; 
and on the 20th of December, 1852, Lord Dal¬ 
housie issued the following proclamation :—“ The 
Court of Ava having refused to make amends for 
the injuries and insults whicli British subjects had 
suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor- 
General of India in Council resolved to exact re- 
p.iration by force of arms. -Tlie forts and cities on 
the coast were forthwith attacked and captured; 
the Burmese forces have been dispersed wl^erever 
they have been met, and the province of Pegu is 
now in the occupation of British troops. The just 
and moderate demands of tlie Government of 
India have been rejected by the king; the amjdc 
opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing 
the injury that was done, has been disregarded j 
and the timely submission, which could alone have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, has been withheld. Wherefore, in com¬ 
pensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council has re¬ 
solved, and hereby proclaims, that the province of 
Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion of 
the British territories in the East. Such Burmese 
troops as may yet remain within the province shall 
be driven out; civil government shall be imme¬ 
diately established, and officers shall be appointed 
to administer the affairs of the several districts. 
The Governor-General in Council hereby calls upon 
the inhabitants of Pegu to commit themselves to 
the authority, and to confide securely in the pro¬ 
tection, of the British Government, whose ])Ower 
they have seen to be irresistible, and whose rule is 
marked by justice and munificence. The Governor- 
General in Council having exacted the reparation 
lie deems sufficient, desires no further conquest in 
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Burmah, and is willing to consent that hostilities 
should cease. But if tlie King of Ava shall feil to 
renew his fonner relations of friendship with tjie 
British Government, and if he shall recklessly dis-* 
pute its quiet possession of the province it has now 
declared to be its own, the Governor-General in. 
Council will again put forth the power he holds, 
and will visit with full retribution, aggressions 
which, if they be persisted in, must of necessity 
lead to the total subversion of the Burman state, 
and to the ruin and exile of the king and his 
race.” 

In his minute on this subject, lord Dalhousie 
said:--“In the earliest stage of the present dispute 
I avowed my opinion that conquest in Burmah 
would be a calamity, second only to the calamity 
of war; but I liave been drawn, most reluctantly, 
to the conclusion that no measure will adequately 
meet the object which, in my judgment, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to secure—the establishment of 
our security now, and its maintenance hereafter— 
except the seizure and occupation of a portion of 
the territories of the Burman kingdom.” In this 
opinion the Court of Directors and the Ministry 
fully concurred; and then, owing to the strict 
naval blockade of the mouths of the Irawaddi, 
trade with the interior was entirely ended, and 
provisions speedily rose to famine prices in the 
Burmese capital. 

The old monarch, to whose obstinacy and pride 
the war was generally attributed, or the protraction 
thereof, became very unpopular, and was dethroned 
by his brother; but not without a struggle. Soon 
after overtures for peace were made, and on the 
5th of April, 1853, British and Burmese commis¬ 
sioners met at I’romc to arrange the terms., The 
conference lasted only two hours, as the officials of 
the enemy seemed anxious for a state of amity, 
and at once offered to sign a treaty in accordance 
with the j)roclamation, annexing Pegu, provided 
the frontier was not fixed at Meeaday—as we, who 
had captured that place, proposed—but lower 
down the river, in the vicinity of Prome. Tliis 
point was conceded ; and then they receded from 
their previous declarations, and, on the 9th of May, 
had the effrontery to announce that no treaty 
would be consented to which involved the cession 
of territory. 

On this they were summarily dismissed, and it 
seemed as if the sword must be drawn again; but 
eventually it appeared that the objection was not 
so much to the cession of Pegu as to the humilia¬ 
tion of doing it by a formal treaty; and the king, 
who.was well aware of the impending ruin -in case 
the war was renewed, managed to avert it by 
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addressing a letter to the Marquis of Dalliousie, in ’ before been gained in so short a ])eriod by annexa- 

which he granted all that was required of him. | lion, 'i'he export and import traffic has since 

This equivalent was accepted, and on tlie 30th of , increased from a few lacs to nine crores of rupees; 
Jtune peace was proclaimed. I the people arc contented and happy, and would 

Thus ended a war which, though barren of glory i consider a change of masters the greatest of 

or brilliance, added to our Eastern empire a pro- ! calamities. The first Burmese war .entailed an 

vince containing 40,000 square miles, with a popu- expenditure of thirteen crores; the second cost 
Ifttiun of fully 3,000,000 souls. Such had never little more than one crore. 


.■ . K CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE ANNEXATIONS OF SATT.VU-\. N'.ACl’OltK, AXI> —THE AFFAIRS OF HVDERArAD (dECCAN). 

AtrAiRS in Bunjuih had once more raised in the thought tiiat, having once moved inland, it would 
ascendant the policy of annexation which had been be difficult to stop short of the Sea of China, 
so long discountenanced, home authorities, ^ No fear of our empire,” wrote one bold son of 

on the plea that our Eastern empire was alrcndy un-I progress, “falling to pieces from its own size, 
wifiWy enough ; though many in India at tliat time were it extended from the Caspian to the wall of 









THE ROYAL NECROPOLIS AT GOLCONDA, HYDERABAD (DECCAN). 
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China, so long as the country is rich eno^^h to 
meet its own charges, and is possessed of a defen> 
sible frontier.” * 

The annexation of the Punjaub and of Pegu— 
like those made during the preceding fifty years, 
to the territories of Britisli India, from the princi¬ 
palities of Mysore, Holkar, Scindia, Nagpore, and 
the P^ ishwa—followed the success of our troops in 
war, and was the natural result of unprovoked 
hostilities and dangerous and unsuccessful com¬ 
binations against us; but the absorption of Sattara, 
Nagpore, and Jhansi, which we are about to narrate, 
proceeded from another cause : the failure of heirs, 
and the assumed—it may be, usurped—])rerogative 
of our being the paramount power in India. The 
’’annexation policy” of tlie Manjuis of Dalhousie 
occasioned some animadversions at the time; but in 
tracing this policy to its origin, it is to be observed 
that, seven years before his arrival, the Governor- 
General and Council, in 1841, placed on record their 
unanimous o])inion that our.line of policy was “to 
persevere in one clear and direct course of aban¬ 
doning no just or honourable accession of territory 
or revenue, while all existing claims of right are 
scrupulously respected.” t 

In these views of his predecessors, Lord Dal¬ 
housie, after assuming office, recorded his entire 
concurrence; but added, tliat we were not boiiiid 
“to put aside or neglect such rightful opj)ortiini- 
ties of acquiring territory or revenue as may from 
time to time present themselves, by the failure of 
all heirs of every dcscrij>tion whatever, or from the 
failure of heirs natural; but wliencver a sliadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once 
abandoned.” 

The first case of importance to be acted on, or in 
which the principle of annexation was fully avowed ^ 
and acted on, was that of Sattara, a district and 
town now in the presidency of Bombay, which 
forms a part of the table-land of the Deccan, and 
lies between the parallels of 15® 40', and 18® 30', 
with a coast line of about twenty miles north of Goa. 

The rajahs of this district, after being recognised | 
as the nominal heads of the Mahratta confederacy,, 
had gradually been deprived of all power by the 
Peishwas or prime ministers, and at last reduced 
somewliat to the po-sition of state prisoners. When 
the power and rule of the Peishwa was extinguished, 
in 1818, by the Marquis of Hastings, the princi- 
I»lity of Sattara was created in favour of a 
descendant of Sevajee, and endowed with a revenue 
of fifteen lacs yearly. . Pertaub Sing, for alleged 
violations of the ticaty, was deposed in 1839, 

^ . •loiuric’s *' Burmese W'rtr,” p. 201. 
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and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848, 
leaving no issue. He had repeatedly applied to 
the Resident for permission to adopt an heir, but 
had been informed it was not in his power to 
grant it; but two hours before the death of the 
prince, a boy, who, though distantly related, was 
unknown to him, was brought in by hap-hazard; 
the ceremony of adoption, with the usual rites, was 
performed, and the last sound in the ears of the 
dying rajah was the salute of cannon in honour 
of it. “ This adoption having been made in a 
regular form, was recognised as binding, so far as 
to give the adopted son all the rights which his 
adoptive father could convey to him; but it was 
denied that the succession to the raj was one of 
those rights. Sattara, it was said, was a British 
dependency, and adoption could have no validity 
until it was sanctioned by the paramount power.” 

Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., the Governor of 
Bombay, while admitting that tlie consent of that 
power was required by custom, maintained that the 
Government could not, without much injustice, 
object to it. His successor, Viscount Falkland, 
concurred with the other members of the Govern¬ 
ment in taking quite an opposite view of the 'case ; 
while Mr. Willoughby, a most able member of 
Council, alleged that the confirmation of the para¬ 
mount power was essential to the validity of adop¬ 
tion in India; and with this opinion Lord Dalhousie, 
when the question was submitted to him, entirely 
concurred. The adopted son of the dead rajah 
was thus put aside, and Sattara was annexed to the 
British dominions on the principle thus given in a 
letter from the home authorities, dated 24th of 
January, 1849:—“That by the general law and 
custom of India, a dependent principality, like that 
of Sattara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without 
the consent of the paramount power; that wc are 
under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give 
such consent; and that the general interests com¬ 
mitted to our charge are best consulted by with¬ 
holding it,” 

It has been questioned whether the British 
Government had the legal right it asserted, to seize 
upon and appropriate, or annex Sattara as a lapsed 
principality; and also whether, under all the 
circumstances, it was expedient to declare this 
right. Be all that as it may, Sattara was annexed, and 
ceased to exist as a separate state. “ It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to remember,” says a historian, on 
this point, “that the questions of right and ex¬ 
pediency are perfectly distinct, and that cases might 
occur where the one was answered in the afiirma- 
tive, and the other, without any inconsistency, in 
the negative.” 
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As an illustration of this we may cite the very 
next case that occurred—tliat of the Rajah of 
Kerowly, a small Rajpoot state, about eighty miles 
from Agra, in a south-westerly direction. He died 
without heirs; yet, though a mere youth, he had an 
adopted son, without obtaining, therefore, the per¬ 
mission of the British Government. Hence the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, who was bent on carrying 
out his policy of annexation, would at once have 
absorbed this state as he had done Sattara; but, in 
this instance, the Directors took a more equitable 
course, and on the 26th of January, 1853—six 
months after the young rajah’s death—they an¬ 
nounced their decision, that the succession of the 
adopted son should be sustained, on the principle 
that there was a marked difference between this 
case and that of Sattara. The latter had been a ■ 
creation of the British Government, and a gift to its i 
late rulers, “whilst Kerowly was one of the oldest 
of the Rajpoot states, which has been under the 
rule of its native princes from a period long anterior 
to the British pow'er in India. It stands to us only 
in the relation of a protected ally; and perhaps 
there is no part of India where it is less desirable 
—except on the strongest grounds—to substitute 
our goveriiinent for iliat oi the native rulers.” 

Five years after the case of Sattara, a similar one 
occurred at Nagpore, when Ragojee Bhonsla, the 
Rajah of Berar, or, as he was more freciuently 
named from his capital, the Rajah of Nagpore, died 
on the nth of December, 1853. We have else¬ 
where shown how tliat kingdom was forfeited by 
the Marquis of Hastings. The rajah, who was 
diildless, resisted the earnest advice of the Resident 
to ado])t a son; thus, when he died at the date 
given, he was without any heir or successor, lineal, 
collateral, or adopted, so that the question of 
lapsing occurred here in its most simple form, and 
the marqui.s placed on record an elaborate minute 
on the subject. 

“ We have not now,” he wrote, “ to decide any 
question which turns on the right of a paramount 
power to refuse confirmation to an adoption by an 
inferior. The rajah has died, and deliberately 
abstained from adopting an heir. The state of 
Nagpore, conferred on the rajah and his heirs in 
1818 by the British Government, has reverted to it 
qn the death of the rajah without an heir. The 
Government is wholly unfettered to decide as it may 
think fit.” The Court of Directors signified their 
entire concurrence in the annexation, stating, as the 
ground of their doing so, that Nagpore was a 
kingdom granted after conquest by British favour to 
the late rajah on hereditary tenure. “ He had left 
no heir of his body; there was no male heir who, 
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byfamily or hereditaryright, could claim to succeed 
him; he had adopted no son; there was not in 
existence any person descended in the male Ime 
from the founder of the dynasty; and they had.no 
doubt of their right to resume the grant.” • 

As if all this were not sufficient, there was a mem¬ 
ber of the Council extravagant enough to defend the 
policy of general annexation, on the principle rhat 
it had been decreed by heaven. “ So far as we 
can foresee tlie ultimate destiny of this great em¬ 
pire,” said Mr. Dorrin, the member in question, 
“its entire possession must infallibly be con¬ 
solidated in the hands of Great Britain. Thoroughly 
believing in this dispensation of Providence, I 
cannot coincide in anyview which shall have forits 
object the maintenance of native rule against the 
progress of events, which throws undisputed power 
into our possession.” 

The fourth case which came under consideration 
was that of Jhansi, the little Bundela state in the 
north-west of Bundelcund, comprising about 2,600 
.square acres, with a population of 25,000 souls. 
By its chief, Sheo Rao Bhao, it was held as a 
tributary of the Peishwa, on the extinction of whose 
power, Lord Hastings granted Jhansi to the former, 
with the title of Soubahdar, as a reward for his 
fidelity, and declared the fief to be hereditary in his 
family, with a succession, “ confinned in perpetuity” 
to his grandson, Rao Ram Chund. The latter, 
who succeeded under tiiis treaty in 1832, was per¬ 
mitted to change the title of Soubahdar to that of 
Rajah, and as such held the Government till 1835, 
when he died without issue. A competition of the 
succession now ensued, and the decision of our 
Government was in favour of Rao Ragonath, a son 
of Sheo Rao Bhao, and consequently uncle of the 
late rajah ; but, as lie was a leper, and thus unable 
to rule, our Resident in Bundelcund had to assume 
the administration till the death of Rao Ragonath 
in 1838. He, too, left no issue ; and after another 
competition, his brother, Baha Gunghadur Rao, 
then the sole male descendant of Sheo Rao Bhao, 
was preferred. For a lime after this, our minister 
still managed the government, and the revenue, 
which previous misrule had impaired, began to 
flourish. In 1843 the native administration was 
restored, and Balia Gunghadur Rao niled till his 
death, on the 21st of November, 1853^when once 
more the question of succession was resumed. 
The whole male line of Sheo Rao Bhao was extinct; 
but Gunghadur Rao had striven to secure a nominal 
succession to his family by the adoption of a distant 
relation on the day before his death; and his widow, 
a woman of talent and resolute spirit, demanded 

• Marshman. 
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the succession of the boy} but Colonel Low, a 
member of Council, recorded in his minute that 
“ the native rulers of Jhansi were never sovereigns j 
they were only subjects of a sovereign, first of the 
Peishwa, and latterly of the Company, and the 
Government of India has now a full right to annex 
the‘lands of Jhansi to the British dominions." 

To this the widow, who would have been en¬ 
titled to the regency during the adopted son’s 
minority, urged, with some plausibility, that the 
original Persian tenns, interpreted “ heirs and suc¬ 
cessors,” meant, not merely heirs of the body, or 
otherwise, but “ successors in general,” wliich im¬ 
plied, that any one whom he, Gunghadur Rao, 

“ adopted as his son, to perforin those funeral rites 
over his body necessary to ensure beatitude in the 
future world, would be acknowledged by the British 
Government as his successor, and one through 
whom the name and interests of the family miglit 
be preserved.” 

But this proved without avail, as I.ord Dal- 
housie stated that the last rajah having left no heir 
of his body, and there being no male heir ol any 
rajah, or chief, who had ruled the princij^ality for 
half a century, the right of the British Government j 
to decline acknowledging the present adoption was 
unquestionable. Tlie Court of Directors took the 
same view of the case, and Jhansi was iiicor[)orated | 
in our territories; but when llie dark day of llie j 
Mutiny came, the disappointed ranee Iook a iearful ^ 
revenge by the murder of the wretched Kuropcan 
men, women, and children, who, by her orders, 
were butchered in cold blood. 

It was during the administration of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, and with his full concurrence, that the 
dignity and privileges of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
were suppressed by the Madras Government. It 
may be remembered that in 1801, when that 
province was annexed to the Company's territories 
by Lord Wellesley, with a yearly sum for the sup¬ 
port of the nabob and his household, he was 
excluded from allusion to heirs and successors. 
He enjoyed a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
was placed above the law, but distinctly as a; 
mediatised prince with a personal settlement. Two 
nabobs of the Carnatic had successively left heirs at 
their dea^s, respectively in 1819 and 1S25 ; and 
theGovemment liad permitted these heirs to succeed 
to the tide, with all its accompanying privileges. 

The last nabob d'ed, without issue, in 1853, on 
which his uncle, Azim Jah, claimed the dignity and : 
immunities attached to this nominal throne; but 
Lord' Harris, then (jovemor of Madras, in an 
elaborate minute to Government, pointed out that 
we were not bound to recognise an hereditary suc¬ 


cession to this dignity, even of direct heirs, and still 
less so, that of those who were merely collateral 
heirs. 

He averred that the perpetuation of this nabob- 
ship in the Carnatic was prejudicial to the public 
interests, while there existed a separate authority in 
the capital not amenable to the law, and which 
combined the vicious habits of an Indian palace 
with the accumulation of an idle and dissipated 
population. The palace was already mortgaged, 
and the debts of the late rajah amounted to half a 
crore of rupees ; Lord Harris therefore suggested 
that the pensions of the Arcot family should cease, 
and that the Government should undertake to 
settle its debts and make a proper allowance to 
the uncle, Azim Jah. In these views the Marquis 
of Dalhousie fully concurred, and the Court of 
Directors declared that the rights of the family to 
rule, were restricted to the prince who signed the 
treaty with Lord Wellesley in 1801. 

'J'he much vexed question of the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Contingent was brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by the tact and firmness of Lord Dal¬ 
housie and the good judgment of Colonel Low, 
the Resident at the court of the Nizam. The 
origin of this force took place in past wars, and 
it was always over-officered and under - paid. 
The contingent became a severe expense to 
tlic revenues of the state, yet the Nizam would 
not hear of its being reduced; so its allow¬ 
ances liad fallen so repeatedly into arrears, that 
it became necessary for the Resident to make 
advances from his treasury, which the Nizam ac¬ 
knowledged as a debt, bearing interest. His terri¬ 
tory was sufficiently rich to meet all the demands 
of the administration; but it was impossible to 
prevail on the prince to attend to business. His 
debts amounted to three crores of rupees, and the 
exorbitant interest he had to pay, together with the 
expense of maintaining a useless horde of 40,000 
mercenary troops, consumed his resources. In 
1851, Lord Dalhousie requested that he should 
give up to our Resident at Hyderabad a portion of 
his territories, equal to the yearly value of ;^370,ooo, 
until his debt due to the Company was fully cleared 
off; and tlie Resident was empowered to occupy 
the required tract of country with troops, in case 
the Nizam declined to accede to the demand. 

At this time, the relations of the latter With the 
Indian Government were extremely delicate, wd 
much dissatisfaction prevailed at Calcutta concern¬ 
ing the mode in which the Nizamat was governed. 
His state was a tributary one, and he was held 
responsible for the good administration of it, 
according to the standard of British ideas; but to 
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to the further injury of a people ali^ady debued^ 

degraded, and undone. Charity may ascribe to 

the Nizam the virtue of good intentions; but it is 

scarcely wise to adopt the Jesuit principles of 

dividing his motive from his acts, and judging of 

him by the philosophy of Escobar, When a 

sovereign is set up by British authority, one 

tion alone is to be answered—Is he fit or ab^ to 

reign ? If he is not, every aid extended to Mm is 

an offence against the people he oppresses. The 

Nizam’s dominions, however, will inevitably, sooner 

or later, be absorbed in our own, and humanity 

will bless the occasion which rescues a fine country 

and a large population from the double curse of a 

tyranny at once feeble and destructive.” 

The Nizam had, from time to time, made a few 
payments towards defraying his debts, especially 
those incurred by the contingent; but by 1853 
they had attained such a magnitude, that the 
Marquis of Dalhousie lost all patience, and resolved 
to put the matter to a stem issue. He proposed a 
draft treaty: to place the contingent on a defined 
and permanent footing, to provide for its punctual 
payment and the liquidation of arrears, by the ces¬ 
sion of the territory referred to, which was to yield 
about thirty-six lacs yearly—which was less than the 
annual claim on the Nizam by about six lacs. 

By this arrangement he was relieved of debt to 
the amount of half a crore; yet he displayed a 
strong reluctance to agree to the arrangement; and 
it was only by the importunity of his ministers, and 
more particularly through the influence of a favourite 
valet, whom they bribed, that he was induced to 
consent to it. 

The districts which he was compelled to cede, 
and which were occupied by our troops, were those 
in Western Berar whicli the generosity of Lord 
Wellesley had accorded to his ancestor for the 
somewhat doubtful assistance he had given ’ us 
during the strife in 1803 with the Mahrattas. 


these, neither he nor his people diowed much 
desife of conforming. Unable to cultivate any 
independent relations on one hand, he dared not, 
on the other, make any alliance or treaty without 
the permission of the Governor-General. He was 
compelled to maintain a contingent, which was to 
be at our disposal, in virtue of a treaty which, too 
probably, he never intended to observe; and, like 
most Indian princes, he acted without seeing, or 
caring to' see, the obligations to which it bound 
him. 

From 1850 to 1852, a remarkable number of 
pamphlets and books were written in defence of the 
annexation policy; and one of the advocates thereof, 
Mr. Horace St. John,* wrote boldly in terms that 
so completely accorded with the measures of Lord 
Dalhousie, that one might have almost thought that 
its general application had been fully resolved on 
as a future system. 

A population of nearly it ,000,000 is under the 
sway of the Nizam, says this writer; “ his finances 
are in irretrievable confusion; his ministers prey 
on him, he preys on the people; and daily the 
process of disorganisation and decay is going on, 
while the prince sits on a throne that would not last 
a year without the assistance of the East India 
Company Anarchy and oppression consume the 
resources and desolate the face of a beautiful pro¬ 
vince, with an area of nearly 100,000 sejuare miles. 
Tliis is an organised crime against humanity. It is 
for the British Government to redeem the state of 
Hyderabad from the demoralisation and poverty 
with which it is afflicted, and to spare its reputation 
the reproach of conceiving an authority exercised 
only for the vilest of purposes. Corruption, pro- 
fligacy, and oppression, practised in all the depart¬ 
ments of the Nizam’s administration, enfeeble and 
impoverish the country ; and it is a shame that the 
British nation should lend itself to the support of a 
government so irretrievably weak and immoral, or 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION.—ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 


The last most important, and, as it proved 
eventually, most fatal act of annexation, was that of 
the Idngdom of Oude ; yet it proceeded on grounds 
very different from those we have narrated, and the 
Of tl^ highest authorities were divided on 
' ' ^^'KisL ^tbe British Conquests ia India,” 1853. < 


the subject, some condemning it as a gross breach 
of public faith, and others lauding it as a master¬ 
stroke in politics. And here it may be necessary to 
remind the reader of our early relations with that 
fruitful source of discord—Oude. 

When the empire of the Moguls was falling to 
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pieces,about 176Q, Shujah-ud-Dowlah, its hereditaiy 
vizier, holder of the Soubah of Oude, seized upon 
the latter, and became virtually an independent 
sovereign, while affecting a nominal allegiance to 
the emperor. Making common cause with Meer 
Cossim, he deposed the Nabob of Bengal, but was 
defeated by our troops, and deprived of Allahabad, 
yet lefi in full possession of Oude. In the bc- 
LTinning of the present century, its nabob, Sadul 
Ah, assumed the title of King of Oude, and 
though he ably administered the government, our 
troops were frequently required in the sujipression 
of rebellion and disorder; thus, our relations 
political, military, and monetary, were a somewlut 


dcfath, and been re-occupied, before the last 
crash came. In 1842, Mohammed Ah wa^ suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Soorya Jah, and he again, m 
February, 1847, by his son, Wajid Ali Sh^ 
who, by his natural indolence, permitted the 
administration of affairs to fall completely into the 
hands of worthless favourites. Hence it was that, 
in the first year of his reign, Lord Hardinge, when 
visiting his capital of Lucknow, caused a memo¬ 
randum to be prepared and carefully explained to 
him. That document, after citing all our treaties 
made with his predecessors in past years, deduced 
therefrom the fact that the British Government 
was bound by them to secure a good administration 
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tangled skein for generations; and a succession of 
dehauched princes made these more complicated 
still. 

When wc engaged in the Afghan war and the 
great military operations subsequent thereto, an 
increase of troops, which wc undertook, by a pre¬ 
vious treaty, to maintain in Oude, at the estimated 
expwe of sixteen lacs yearly, did not take place; 
and much of the consequent misrule that jirevailed 
in Oude was attributable to this, but more to the 
degraded court of the king and the conduct of his 
pr<^igate ministers, whose general bearing justified 
the harshest measures that could be taken against 
them. 

Day by day local abuses and o])pressions 
became more urgent; but so much was our 
Government occupied by other affairs, that the 
musnud of Oude had twice become vacant by 


in Oude, and could not permit the continuation of 
a flagrant system of misrule without being guilty of 
participation in it. 

If his Majesty,” concluded the memorandum, 
cordially enters into the plan suggested by the 
I Governor-General for the improvement of his ad¬ 
ministration, he may have the satisfaction, within 
the specified period of two years, of checking and 
. eradicating the worst abuses, and, at the same time, 

I of maintaining his own sovereignty and the native 
institutions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if he 
docs not—if he takes a vacillating course, and fail, 

I b)- refusing to act on the Governor-General’s advice 
—he is aware of the otl\,er alternative and the con^ 
sequences. It must, then, be manifest to the whole 
world that, whatever may happen, the king ,hks re¬ 
ceived a friendly and timely ^’aming.” ,' 

I'wo years passed after this, and no change for 
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Governor-General, ivpra D^-<j 
w Colonel (afterWarda- 

to mate a tour 
country, ^d after personal inspection, 
to ^port upon its actual state. 

*'';;j1^!^c0unt he furnished was a continuous 
iiecbid of crime, misery, and oppression in Oude, 
uaidtt 0. ^ng who surrounded himself exclusively 
fiddlers, poetasters, and all manner 
of |»fe^ites. The fiddlers had the control of the 
adnSa^tration and of civil justice ; the eunuchs 
adnai^listeTed the eviminal law and had charge of 
pt4H&:5^orks; wililc everything else was managed’ 
Tt^’itoUar people. 

NevCT was a nation more cursed by utter dis- 
' organisation. Colonel Sleeman reported that there 
Were ,246 forts or strongliolds in Oude, armed with 
only 476 guns, and held by the landholders, who 
Werfe Chiefly Rajpoots, and who converted large 
-ttaetS'^ the most fertile land into jungle, wbicli 
bCcaifi^ .the haunts of lawless characters, Avho 
levied outrageous imiiosis upon all 
and traders. One in particular, within 
. ,,)43t't)e^'|bUcs of Lucknow, had turned thirty miles 
’:kf-r 5 i^M|and into wilderness thus, and crc<'ted four 
‘^^^^within that circuit. The favourite fiddler 


feiStbriea pf T^ucknow lighting tbea way 
ihe country with the flames of forty viflagbs at^O 
iime, set on fire because the wretched inha^bi^ 
were unable to satisfy those vampires—the agi^ 
of the Oriental exchequer. It would be difficUl|| 
with the utmost licence of style, to draw an exa^ 
geraled picture of the anarchy and impoverishment 
w'hich i)Tevail in Oude, under a prince w'hose imb^a 
cility renders his subjects equally contemptible witfc 
himself-;/r(7C(j'^^ fa forta gente fraca. "Whetieve^ 
tlic British Government determines, therefore, to b 
consistent in its justice, it will do what the 
want of faith gives it authority at any momentM^ 
to resolve. It will withdraw its support trora him^^^'J 
he w'ill assuredly fall; and it wdll remain for 
Company, instead of keejiing up a standing army^Sl 
to defend a people which has been’ robbed of 
that was worth protecting, to undertake the duty J/V; 
wliich attaches to an imperial power, and make^‘‘^:;^i 
late atonement to Oude for all the misery witb'..^^'' 
w'liich it has been afflicted under its native'^-/;:; 


governors. 


» if. 


i.'i'rwj- 



^^l^l^ghest post at court, and the chief singer 
long. Kvery oflicial, on ai>pomtment, 
a species of black-mall to the king, to 
the prime minister, or w'Iiosoe'''T hatl 
court, and tlien reimbursed himself by 
from the wretched peojile. 

Sleeman—though an avowed enemy to 
as a system—suited in his rcjiort ifiat, 
with desire to maintain tlie throne of Oude 

■^«^'Sbtegrity, fifty years of experience bud de- 
, S^yed‘;^i him the smallest hope that the king 
;/‘iTO)iifl,^ever carry out any system of government 
to ensure the hai)pincss of his people. 

.1 H I » . 

. t did not tliink,” he continued, “ that, -with 
^^^ilRld to its own character as the paramount 
‘^' vjndia, and the particular obligations by 
bound by solemn treaties to the 
)ple of this distracted country, the 
t,could any longer forbear to take over 
ipfcion,” and in i)crpetuity to make 
provision for the king when de¬ 





nvs. 


ft. King of Oude at this time, 
phn £ays;—“He is, as his pr<?- 
been, a feeble, cniel, and 
vp^bil^'andVe arf the janissaries of his 
We ^ave lately been assured 
the estimation of the 


After urging annexations, and the abolition 
everywhere of “the fiction of native sovereignty,*'.,,:.^,’- 
this writer continues thus :—“ The unhappiness of ",/ 

I these populations is enhanced by contrast with the .^*''' 
felicity of their neighbours, it is futile to muse ?/;; 
over the pleasant vision of creating new Indiail‘;'i‘c?*' 
states, under kings of Indian blood, w'ho mayf j. - 
receive the lessons of civilisation from us. We 
('annot proselytise these jjrinces to humanity. 
'I'hcy will not embrace our elides; we must re-.v';-* 
cognise tlieir crimes. We may be gentle and'ijf./ 
caressing to them, but tlicy will be carn^ces 
their people. We have dreamed too long over this’^l'^^ 
idea. We have no moral authority to uphold 
and they have no claim to be upheld, for th^Si 
prescriptive right to plunder and oppress any coni?||^ 
munity is a vile and bloody fiction. The regeneraj 
tion of such powers is impossible. It is time 
relinquish the fancy. The more we delay, c 
fiding in a better future, the further will the c) ’ 
be driven. * The hope is on our 
flics as we proceed.’ ” .; >' 

On every hand the necessity of Jnj 
the affairs of Oude was adnutted? 
urgent; but, occupied by the jipbt 
Burmah, and preparations- 
witii Persia, the Marquis of: 
determined to annex 0^de,-2':a 
permit some time to e; 
days of his administratipQ..^^ ^ 
and well aware of 














|',l&pugH his health was :^ling, and an 
it from India was most necessary, he 
the Directors that he would remain, 
if they desired it, practical effect to the 
g^ito .regarding Oude. 

■^’^the home authorities his offer was at once 


that there 
'prospect'-of any 
Government by treaty 
delay, in seeking to amelio^^'S^|| 

5,000,coo people, by ceasing 
and incapable dynasty. ' • 

It was tlicn that the Marquis .of 
up a comprehensive minute, in which’ 
the evidence that had been adduce^ j 
and shameful abuse of jjower that h{id’|i 
years in Oude, and of the opinions giV^! 
who urged us to protect its people. . 

Were it not for the presence of our tf 
wrote, “ the people would long since Kaye- 
their own deliverance; inaction on our paC 
no longer be justified. But the rulers bf 






_^.^Jepted, and he was left with ample discretionary 
as to his mode of proceeding. Hence, an- 
involving the absolute extinction of Oude 
native government and the utter abrogation 
if'aU existing treaties with it, was decreed and 
Shiiounced to all the empire by one simple public 
iirOclamation. 

' In the statement given, it was said that the •' 

'iiautual obligations of the two Governments were , however unfaithful to the trust conferred, bn ' 
based upon the treaties of i8oi and of 1837. j have yet ever been faithful and tnie Jff ' 

^ By the first of tlicse, the British Government ; allegiance to the British powder, and theyhaveai^d"' 
^obtained in periietuity the half of the territory of j us as best they could in the hour of buf-Utm6^\'; 
Oude, for undertaking to defend the remaining , need. Justice and gratitude require 
iuilf ftom enemies, foreign and domestic; and by liorating the lot of the people, we shom^,i(b^^,me 
^the last-named treaty it was stipulated that, in the dignity and authority of the sovereign 
bvent of a reformed administration not being - possible. The prospects of the peop^?b:i|^ 
established, the British Government might enter | improved, without resorting to so extrem^^fo^Wft 
into possession of the disturbed districts, and hold i as the annexation of the territoiy 


^hem till they could be satisfactorily restored; any 
Surplus revenue arising in the meanwhile to be 
^d into the exchequer of Oude. Many averred 
that all this was reducing to practice the classical 
/able of the Monkey and the Cheese, as there was 
nothing contained in either of these treaties which 
,<Suld countenance the annexation of Oude. 

;/*^The one,” says a legal writer, “bound the | support of his rank. Of the Coundl, Mr.; 
^Government of Oude to reform its administration; j Sir Barnes) Peacock agreed with the 
&e other defined and fixed the penalty to be Mr. Grant (afterwards Sir John 
g^bted in the event of failing to do so. When i Governor of Jamaica) recommended 
of 1837 was framed, there was no idea | sorption of Oude into our territories 


of the throne ” ^.v. 

He afiirrned that he did not wish 6ude;'m|i|Je' 1 ' 
mere province of Britain; hence he 
the king should retain the nominal, 
and while the entire civil and military admp 
should be placed in the hands^of tbe 
an annual stipend should be given to 




^ejtalidn; and an important point was under- Low, who had long beenResiden^ ^^^|ftra^s^?W 
gained, when, by the insertion of a of the same opinion, I--.. 

ineans were provided for giving gradual 


The whole of these minutes,,« 


-vague promise of 1801. Now, how- reports of Generals Sleeman 
aon^tion was to be resorted to, the transmitted by Lord Dalhousfe^t^; 


found to present a serious Directors, with whom, and the , 
definiteness would not allow | sion rested. Two months of deUbf^tipn 

.. ^ ' and then they came to the deteririmati6n ,tQ;^a 4 < 

that sterner resolution—from which LorifDall 
had thought to dissuade them—the 
tion of the territory and abolition .df 


that which it prescribed to 
*^^'d^efore, if annexation ivas to be 
le'absolutely necessary to hold 
7' was not binding.” 


ip announcing the annexation, } Hence the tenor of the procla^rip^ 
wdth ^ution in a matter j Lord Dalhousie. , 

" Mpted^blon^^erwards; .. 

L.-1 .' 1 ? i •» L'ii'.'T » ^ « 'i' 


m 




Lord Dalhousie 

But this was not the last we; 












;|^^^^pi|^^^^''J&3torS^T#i-STOfeAwS'4^£ETOnjE.“PdSTAL‘REFORM. 

ivas the Marquis of Dal- Britain had enjoyed since the advent df 
many reforms he Hill, was taken up by Lord Dalhousie 
Tby the material progress civilisation zeal and energy which were natural to him;- 
''tinder his brief rule; while there transmitted to Leadcnhall Street a plan for^e^g 
'braJich of the public service into tablisliing a uniform rate of half an ounce,'Or 
w|ij®';|!^^did not penetrate for the puri)ose of farthings for every letter of a defined weight, 

■ To all circumlocution and obstruc- j out regard to distance, though it should be 
boards that were ciinibcrsome and miles; and the Court of Directors readily 
foT^S^i^lVerc useless, he liad a great aversion; \ liberally sanctioned this, as they did all his 




he^i?^lished or re-constructed them all, as far as great schemes for improvement. He next proctejcH 
invigorated every department of the a reduction of the ]>ostage between Great ErrtsuijS 
Ste.td^^'^fcing unity of control, added to respon- and India, and took a kindly national pride-^i^^' 
slbn®!'?'" ■ n.n arrangement which, he said, “ would enable th^;;;'- 


slbilwSarrangement which, he said, “ would enable th^'';'- 

did: away with the Military Board: and, Scottish recruit at Beshawiir to write to his motIi ^^5 
j^QOg|^ 0 -'t:tvilian, there wxs no branch of the > at John o'Groats for sixpence.” 
l^^^l^.hiernce in which his general reforms were Tlic Ganges Canal, that magnificent work whicK^li 
;^C^I|y(rel&me and beneficial than those of the connects the Ganges with the Jumna by a navigabl€i-|t’^ 

Bo.ard had been weiglited j cliannel, and likewise furnishes irrigation to a tra<^'^^; 

a Kstfp^rintendeiice of public works, and by ■ of country between those two great rivers, having:^;? 

^®|krious duties that had been thrust upon ; an area of 5,400,000 acres, had been commenceaj^ 
Its failure in m:iny of its duties had 1 long before the arrival of Lord Dalhousie, but*wa^y 

Thus, he organisetl, in 1850, a | advancing at a very sluggish pace, as tire suepti'- 

public works, with separate ofiicials ; expended on it from the beginning did not excce^.|iy 

not only to tlic Government of seventeen laes of rupees. Aware of its vast benefi,^;;|i' 
e^di of the three Presidencies* In to India, lie pressed on the work with unflag^g^ ';;: 
&l^to@neer, xssLstcd by a body of subordinates, ardour, permitting no exigencies of war, no -financial 'vi 


of management was vested; wliile difficulty, or other contingency, to interrupt 11^;^ 
thc'Vteaay progress of all public works— , progress; and in six year.s llie sum spent up6fi*;^§ 


the commencement of it. j This noble undertaking, which had beecL de^^? 

■ much, if any, intermission, land completed liy Sir Troby Thomas 

iia had been engaged in 1 K.(hB. (a native of Suffolk, and a disti^i^^if 
rty crores of treasure, and oliicer of the Bengal Artillery), ranks 
it, which, however, ceased highest elTorts of civilisation. “ It ne'arly^aA 
Ml the rt'venues of India, aggregate length all the lines of th^:ifdtM'^^wS 
administration, increased canals of France, and is five, times., 
ty crores. During eight the main lines in Lombardy.”;' 
d 1856—the commerce of Some portions of this 
>pcd to an extraordinary architectural features of a 
a w'a's doubled : and the amongst wliich is tlie aquedl^^ fflMj M j Wi 
g freed from every obstruc- over the Solani river.- 
'.l^y tile erection of lighr when completed, it 


in India the priceless ! viously been rafted 

postage, which ' the main articles bwkM^ 


.V • ' k' 

'dras ^^aiversij^ 

'^'^rd JDjJhouste'; and the 
, founded in honour of a .late 

^ built by subscription, promised 
jfe ^ productive of great good. To the 
''at '^ort William, founded long before, 
e^fias already been made in this work, 
•jcailroad system, which is working greater 
k'di^infsre wonderful changes in llic social, political, 
^y' Jitercantile interests of British India, owes 
dtui^VtO-the exertions of Lord Dalhousie. 'I'hc first 
^e.bf ifftil in that country was projected in 1843 
^,''Sif; M^donald Stephenson, and it received the 
I'lwiEmest encouragement from Mr. IVilbcrforce Bird, 
” temporarily oificiating at the head of tlic ad- 
f^inistration ^ but the commercial disasters that 
.rcnsued prior to 1847 made British capitalists re- 
vi^Ctant to embark in a field so unknown in the 






* 5 ^, 


v.b 


iWials of railway enterprise as India. This nearly 


4o show, hoW 
advantages of a 
by which intelligence ^ 
transmitted to Government at aV s 
present rate, and enable the 
bring the bulk of its military sti 
any given point in as many day* as if 
months .... A system of railwaj^i; 
selected and formed, would surely'y;* 
give rise in this empire to the same eh( 
of enterprise, the same multiplication'pfl 
the same discovery of latent forces, and.’i 
increase of national wealth, that have 
introduction of improved and extended i 
cations in the various kingdoms, of, the, 
world. With the aid of a railway 
the Indus, the risk involved by the ejdedis&kl 
our frontier to ,a distance of 1,500 xmf^^ wdi^ 
infinitely diminished, Peshawur 

_1_1 1_ a 1 __j__•_*._ 



Jifeaffled the undertaking ; but Sir Macdonald was 
^indefatigable, and succeeded at last in forming the 
tdBsst India Railway Comjiany; and Sir James 
J^ey: Hogg, Bart, (afterwards M.P. for Honiton), 
&ember of the Court of^ Directors, prevailed 
his colleagues, but not without the utmost diffi- 
to guarantee a rate of interest sufficient to 
jjttUse the necessary capital. 

^^j^^Two short and cxjjerimental lines at Calcutta 
•^nd Bombay were sanctioned; but as numerous I 


In conclusion, he suggested the s^efi 
ways which should connect tlie ' 

with each other by great trunk 
vocated the constniction of these ‘ 

iianies, which should be sustained' 
guarantee, and directly controlled . 

ment of India, acting in the public 
^^applications for others elsewhere i>oiired into the jkrinciple for which he had ever ■' 

4india House, the Directors wisely referred tliem all somewhat in vain, when at the head 
'4^0 the ,consideration of the Manpiis of Dalhousie, ; of Trade. 

^wto.v'.feoni the first, had seen the advantages, in a What the railway system of 
^^il^tjitaijjt'as .well as comraercuil point of view, which j become it is impossible to conjee 

accrue from connecting the different main ^ wonderful statistics of what it riowj^ 

“ tlie, splendid empire he governed, by energy and talent of Dalhousie,':, 

Mvpf a complete system of railways ; and to summarised thus ;— 

‘"W Court intimated a wish that, without loss | The guaranteed lines are—i. 

should be got into operation. 

Sftb'better. or more able hands could this 
have been placed. The marquis 
some years at the Board of Trade, 



1^' 
iSav' 

mu 


Railway, from Calcutta to Delhi 
to Jnbbulpore, where it joins th^v: 

Peninsular Raihvay, with a ^ 

of which 414 arc double. 

k'that was the most active of British | which runs from Bombay tp, juh^gi 
ijse,- and hence he had become com- | joins the East Indian 
:the principles and even the ^ Raichose, where it joins 
“ economy; r.nd to this the Madras Railway, and th.o,iinpbri"“* 


j^ed broad and comprehensive . to Nagpore; the whole length. b.eing^r,-|:;^« 
i&e 20th of April, 1853, he of which 287 are double. 3. 

^"^Ckitttt .U’ most catefiilly drawn i from that city to Beypore, wtth;avl^*'''^ 

’'jv _ 1 . .. .1 i 1.__J 1.1__i-t. '.•? 


“'Sr. 


|he.:^ture basis of the 
^ ‘whichrhe esqmessed 


tore, and the north-west lirw, 
Indian Peninsular Railvray,; 



'’ft-' 









,^,„,. [ticfr '‘'fif's '■4^Sjy bther ■ by'telegraphic wiresj and 

*-’. .'^Utiw -£.‘1 ’i'tl'L- _ ' J-, _»i__ ^ _ .» _ '. V. i-L; 








personally solicited authority for their i)d: 
kUb, and Delhi Railway, from ; Sir James Hogg, then chairman, fortunately 
. on the Indus, a distance of same interest in the promotion of the tdei 
l^ '.'by Lahore and TJmritsir, the the marquis, whose proposal was carried f 
Sikhs, joining the East Indian the various official stages with a prornp^®^ 
S(^ad, a distance of 533 miles,, pleasing even to him ; for, within a week;«ef!|[^® 
over the Sutlej, connecting the : communication arrived, a despatch, sanctifftiit^^li^ 
and Lahore, was opened on tlie establishment of tlic telegraph, was on 


_ 


1870, thus cstablisliing comniuni- fiidia. Over all that vast peninsula has sprea^>^®« 
^alcautta and Bombav with Moultan, network of wires to an extent that ■'■has 


line 


US'*fei‘ "its silks and l)roc.ides; the entire answered the hopes of the enterprising Go^j^STriS?! 

milcs^ together witli 500 more General, who, even in his time, found the faCiUti^l 
^wnfc^';W.^ateamers on the Indus. 6. Tiie Great ’ for administration increased tenfold. , ’ 

^^#^l&’Ki^iyay, fromNegapatam toTricliinopoly, j ‘Ut may yet be hoped,” ^vrote this far-seeih^| 
Id Erode, tlie ancient capital of the Scot, “ that the system of electric telegrajffi^ 

'riierc it joins the Madias Rail-; India may one day be linked with those whipM^ 
ffky ^ distance of 445 miles, of, envelop Europe, and which already stretch' aCfoa^t^S 

liv^^;^^8wwe: open in 1875. 7. The Carnatic ! the Atlantic.” 

l&wS^.t|n^ed in the South Indian, includes all' On this subject, Marshman, writing in 1873, 

S ^wdnging to the former, commencing at ^ marks, “ Not only is the Government of .India 

■^^'■/riiniiing to Guddalore, but not yet ^ daily communication with the home authoritieSilJU|i^^ 
Eastern Bengal runs north-easi' on a recent occasion a complimentary message 


the third city in Bengal, the Governor-General at Simla to the President 
its muslins; it is /58 miles in the United Slates reached Washington, and rwakl'A 
Oude and Roliilcund Railway is ; acknowledged in three hours. It cannot, howe^*-|i^ 
cornmuniration through those ])ut be considered a fortunate, not to say a prdv^i'Jil 
tp make branches to various places ^ tlcntial, circumstance, that the submarine telegraph 
Line. Its sanctioned length is ' was not in existence before the conquest of 
533 were open between C'awn-^ had been conqdcted, and Peshawur had . becoi^’S 
lit 1875. j the frontier station of the empire. Consi^ri^.thkS 

tliese are five State lines: tlie! inveterate repugnance of the Court of DitectOri^M 
JIarbour, the Nalhatcc, Kan-and of the Board of Control to any 
and r<iina; with eight not yet | tenitory w'hatever, it is manifest that if 
the Indus Valley and the I ties of communication had existed at a 






teVhW .Lihift, Rangoon to Prome, iCo I period there would have been no Indian tripOBiw 
■ . j govern. 

ff^j^&'^'lcgraph wns another valuable boon It is strange to find that, while modkrpti^^|| 
by.Lord Dalhousie. in conjunc-1 tion was making such progress in- 
^tef^^Cpterprisiiig Mr. O'Shauglmcssy, j of its ancient barbarism lurked 

Brooke O'Shauglmcssy, ■ the people; for in June of 
University of I'Minburgh, ; made in the Punjaub of a 
of the Bengal army, i 1 ’huggec, or the remnant of 
” on electricity, and by ' derers were detected, and 
pH^^np^ted' superintendent of tele--' were distinctly Thugs, were 

he previously sent iso openly confessed their 
to the Directors, 

line of pelago committed 




down from Cal- these we may/iPept^ Jm 


on tlie Briti^ 
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dawned on the morrow. At seven 

(V-'' • 

men came on board, apparently to 
[r. Bums, the supercargo, to whom 
't 53 E^^<^cl some matting, pearls, and camphor. 
^]S$4^'1te,<fifb6ped to examine some of the pearls, 

was handed up from the boat, 
krcesc, with which the i)re- 
l$feM 5 i',-by one slash severed the head of 
!;fr6m his body. 






^,;tnan then m.shcd on Captain Robert- 
on the (]ii:irtcr-dcck looking 
’received across the chin a slash, 
"doubt, for Ills neck. On this he 
, to the end of the jib-boom, 



: life, but was slain by sj>car- 

of the native boats. No resistance 


I to Labuk Bay, on the north-east coast 
' Borneo. The f lonourable Compan/s steatftbif^ 
followed in pursuit, but the water then 
and two joaddle-box boats, each armed' 
pounder, went in shore, under Mr. HodgeJ?w‘^„ 
P/i/fo, and Mr. St. Jolm, the officiating oomniil^^ 
sionor. In consequence of the intricacies 
Benguin river, some difficulty was experiei^jed'^! 
selecting the proper channel; but eventu^y/^ef 
Dolphin ^vas reached and boarded by the 
; seamen, to whom the chief of Benguin, undef 
I influence of fear, gave up the murderers, sottre jOfr^J 
, whom were cut down, and others wounded. • THe. 
Dolphin was then lowed down the river to wh^e, 

, the Pluio was at anclior, and by the commander ,0^; 

, which she was sent to Singapore. ' 


CTIAPTl'R XXXVITT. 
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-^'VHAT LKO TniOKKTO.—TJir .\K'\IV ul- ]'Fli5.I \ JUTAILFD.-KATTLK OF KHOOSH-ABi • 

' already-forgotten war witli rersiu ■ of Selvistojiol ;tnd the proclamation of peace among,' 

8 'Somewhat similar to ihal which led to , the W'estern J\)W(;rs. «, 


► Was 







I 


■'^tids^ lndia, have been given in both instances as exju-essed with cluariicss and decision by 
/jevttiS&i prcHminary to both wars. bassador, Iloossi.m Khan, in his letter.'to 

pugh W'C were, to all appearance, on the best' htcUernich, in 1839; and that in straightfor 
j^jSjElioDs with the court of I’orsia, the desire , it was more European th.an Oriental, the' 

invade Afghanistan was not relinquished; extract will show-“'J'Jie Shah is sbveiS^^ 
:;.tod^ireeimg lurked at Teheran, and in the , hi.s country, and as such he desires 
Ark,” or royal palace there, the ' pendent. There arc two great powers 
Russia had the greatest influence. Persia is in more or lc.ss direct epnt^ 

5[ urging Persia Into a war, she was ' and the British power in Indisu . i^^ 
and rankling a source of more military power than the;;-se€^ 

^ dib might turn to her own j^rofit- ■ other hand, Britain has more'; ’ * 

pd»y,-']fend yet she had so wlK.>]e- j The two powers can thus do 'J 
jKWW^of Britain as to avoid ; and in order, above all, to SH 

in the Persian Cmlf. j is desirous of keeping hitn^eK^ 
effect 1 withiji the relations {jy"' 








ovement on the part 
feeble by tlie fall 


from all contest, 
self threat^ed.<UL:fiafe': 





j)owers 

l^e^poiicy of the Persian monarch is there jjut 
i^^ost favourable light; but the idea of having 
on the Afghan side for territory lost 
Russian frontier strongly pervaded his court, 
the capture of Herat, whenever a fitting 
,<q(pji¥^nity should present itself, was deemed a 
jjdiht 'of national honour; though, on the 2otli 
'Oft.Jh^y, 1851, Colonel Shiel, the British Minister 
d-t Teheran, informed the Shah that our views were 
quite unchanged as to the independence of Herat. 
During the latter part of that year the countr)^ was 
so,mudi convulsed by contentions, that the Khan 
asked the aid of Persia to u])hold his authority. 
This aid the Shah promised, and began a negocia- 
tion, which had for its object the extortion of 
certain Oriental forms, wliich would have con¬ 
stituted him lord jarainounl of Herat, with all its 
mountains, deserts, and hoides of wandering 
Turcomans—the dwcllcis in^ black tents; while, 
on the other hand, Dost Mohammed of Cabul 
threatened to pour his Afghan dans on Candahar, 
and undermine the jiolicy of the Shah. 

The spring of 1852 saw a Persian army marcli- 
ing'against Herat. Jt w.is occupied, and many 
oppressions ensued, while several Afghan chiefs, 
resident there, were seized and scut as jirisoiiers 
into i^ersia ; and all this wms done in the face of 
a^Urahees of the most jiacific nature given to the 
^Jdent'minister of Great Britain. Court false- 
Of the most disgraceful kind were uiv 
JaihpKugly resorted to, to conceal the ultimate 
the Shah, wlio now annexed to I'ersia 
independent state of Herat, which 
from Ouch on tlie east, to Ghoriaii on 
about 120 miles, cutd in breadth, fix>m 

Izfazar on the south, 

became known by the 
E^m^^jtiQUdon) the Earl of Malmesbury, then 

Affairs, declined all intcr- 
l™| S@| |^^^f?yBibassador of Persia. In that 

offered such resistance, 
dbe- Shah witli the active 
he became alarmed, 
’to against him, 
treaty,.or 


firmness of Colonel Shiel compell^ ii^. 
serve the stiinilations they never int'ef '^^ 
form. Enforced thus to act with appa 
the bearing of the Persian Court waS'.&§ 


of pleasant to the British anibassadot' 
suite, and tluTC came to ]iass an epi * 
brought this out in j)lnin coloiu^. 


t I'H, 



On the isth of June, i<S54, Mr. 

II* 1^1 * 10 rtr 


j-ki 


that he had chosen as his Persian secreta^i^ 
])crson named Meerza Hashim Khajif 
learned, courtly in bearing, and eveiy^ IsuitaT^] 
to the apiJointmcnt, -which the ear] 
and a persecution of Meerza by the lPet^S&, court^ 
as the favourite of the British, at onc6 cdm^nc^^ 
'I'he llonoiiral)lc Charles A. Murra^,:'C^?^^C(Ji^' 
son of the Earl of Dunmore, on his 
convoy at 7 \ht'ran, also favoured 
the persccutkin of the latter by 
became so bitter, that on some frivoiou^;;;^^^^'^' 
tliey seized his wife and threw hef’''iiltQ 
Mr. IMurray spiritedly demanded reparat{i^''®;^iSi 
outrage ujjon a member of his staffj 
the in^,tant release of the lady. Hia'ihe^a|i!;^l^ 
treated with insolent disdain; hencei td 
dignity of (he empire he represented*', 
of November, 1855, he struck bis 
To cover tliis conduct of his 
prime minister circulated a 
both Mr. Murray and Mr. 

cessor, had been guilty of intri^eS'^^^I^^Syif^ 
of the khan, who owed to these. 
and on this allegation being 
liimself, in an official missive 




endeavoured to transact busis^^.^^^dv 
Britain, tlirongh Lord Stratford;:.tife',Redc 3 i^^^ 
ambassador at Constantinople,Avhere. 
of January, 1S56, the Persian envoy:. 1 ^ 4 ^ 
him a long list of complaints 'again^M^H 
Thompson, Murray, Consul Steyeii|^; 
nected with our mission at 
appeared that “ the Persian 
Opposed To the consul, .as to 







:and expr^sionv^ ‘ Had all 
li^^ers been immoral^ the fact would 
‘^ed the merits of the dispute. The 
. the persons and property of all 
^er^ns or others, engaged in the service 


^ iBagdad, by the h^iis of some high 
' and to be accompanied by an ifiviti 
Murray, in the Shah’s name, to return 
mission to Teheran, on his Majesty*s 
i that he shall be received with all the hohdi&iictj 
to the representative of the British Goverimis 
I another person of suitable rank being sent 
j duct \\\my 2i% Mehniandar, on his journey'thro'UgK:^ 
Persia. Mr. Murray, on approaching the 
to be received by persons of high rank, deput^ to, 
escort him to his residence in the town. '' ■ 

j ‘‘ Immediately on his arrival there, ’the 
Azim to go in state to the British Mission 
renew friendly relations with Mr. Murray, i^vihj^ 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to coh*; 
duct him to the royal palace; the Sadr Aetim 
receiving Mr. Murray, and conducting him to the 
presence of the Shah. At noon on the following' 
day, the British flag to be hoisted under a salute of' 
twenty-one guns, and tlie Sjdr Azim to visit the^ 
mission imineduitely afterwards; which visit Mri ' 
Murray will return, at latest, on the following day 
j before noon. Satisfaction being thus given, and, 
friendly relations restored, the settlement of the', 
, questions of Herat, of Mcerza Hashim, remain? 

] to lie stated. Should Herat be occupied by the 
I Shah's troojis, his Majesty to engage to withdraw^ 
them without delay. Should that-city be in, any 
way menaced, tliough not occupied, by the Shalt’s 
! trooi)s, his M.ijesty to engage not to allow them; 
' to ocru]>y it on any account. In either case, the, 
' engagement being solemnly given, the ■ Briti^' 
I Mission to defer to his Majesty’s wish, 

\ respecting Meerza Hashim, by not insisting 
I his appointment at Shiraz; the Meerza’s 1 * 9 ^ 
ever, to be restored to him, and himself 
the security, emoluments, and position 
, the Persian Government in a former stage:. 

I question. 'Hie whole of the correspO|ijddn<Sffi|^ 
! .specting Meerza Hashim may then 
{ withdrawn and cancelled, it being to 
that no objections will be 
' Government to the appointment^ 

' a British correspondent at Shitaa:’tiB.^S 3 ^roiHjMM 
mattcTs can be arranged^ 

' were offered to all 
ment who were. 

^ The inteUigencejdmt 


ie' ^rUisfi embassy, and of their families, had 

'■WW-'’ ... 


spitefully and without provocation, 
wrong redress was demanded. It is 
all these disturbances were got up by 
.h Government to cover their jiolicy 


:^(5?at, for at the end of 1855, Prince 
^.ilj^^'i^Ogirad Meerza was sent with a force of 
l^ainst that jilace.” 

' ' rfcrni6^e war ivith Russia the fall of Kars was 


ail over Asia, witli immeasurable exag- 
g^tions.and wild rumours; the fall of Sebastojiol 
>yas hot^^own for long after. The secret agents 
qf 'ilLiiiteia had ample means for produc ing this 
.’abu^e^effect the consequences of which were, that, 
■^ji^^ed by some vague ideas of our being wcak- 
b^hiiliated, the effeminate Persians became 

the Zemindars of recently 
’^fli^^e^i'jQudCj and other enemies of Britain in the 
liiSaSe. Shah thought that now or jievei was 
.'^tf^maejljvl^comphsh completely, in sjnte of right 
Jong-cherished desire of his court, the 
^^tiexation of Herat. 


by direction of the Earl of 
ultimatum of our Government was 
■ to. the Persian change d'affaires at Con- 
s,t^tJap 0 ^ie^ while at the same time, the Man[uis 
.of baStoti^e was directed to collect forces at 
fpr operations in the (nilf and on the 
Persia, where our consul, Mr. Stevens, 
irtlttirtipained at his post in Teheran. 

terms of the ultimatum, the prime 
■ Persia was required to write, in the 

H ettcr to Mr. Murray, ex- 

ving uttered and given 
e imputation upon the 
ministers; reciuesting to 
of the 19th November, 
aister for Foreign Affairs 
, one of which contains a 
esjiecting the imputation 
Siting in the same letter 
^from the Shah as that 
was communicated, 
*j|f.of the foreign missions 


lettw to be commuiu: 















gave ord^ td q^it Pei^ia iii^ 
;&((■ take the necessary measures to 
liberty and property of British subjects. 
'Shjah, 'who was then determined to go to 
was bom in 1829, and had succeeded 
fhrone in 1848. We are told that “ he is 
y^^v^ed in Persian and 'Purkish, is acejuainted 
^ history, and has a correct idea of the re- 
p&tidfisdn which he stands to each of the European 
l^^eh, ' Although endowed witli considerable 
l&iergy of character, he is mild and gentle in 
^/^nanners, and simple in the liabits of his private 

On the 24th September, 1S56, the President of 
; 'the Board of Control was directed to forward to 
'‘India, by the next mail, instructions for the Persian 
• expedition to move for the Gulf; and on the 17th 
next month Eerukh Khan reached Constan- 
' .tihople as minister plenipotentiary of the Shall. 
;y,He sought to negocinte with Viscount Stratford do 
.VRcdcliffe; and while consenting to terms of peace, 
•raised such absurd obstructions to them subse- 
...quently in detail, that no reliance whatever could 
j^be placed on his political sincerity. Ilcncc, on tlic 
6f November, the Governor-General of India 
;ile<;lared war against i’ersia. 

■1 ' Three proclamations were sent forth by him, and 
‘■’ these, when they reached Constantinople, caused 
' ;J’erukh Khan to break off all further attempts at 
tnegociation, and treat his past agreements as null 
'^^and void. 

ijy^'CjIajor-General Outram, K.C.B., who had re¬ 
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The whole 

occasion was as followk;^'^^, 

243; Poonah Horse, 176, malciiig;^! 

H.M. 64th Regiment, 780; 2ad>^t^ 
peans, 693; 78th Highlanders, 739^'^'*' 
F-uropeaii infantry; Sappers, . 

Infantry, 442; 4th Rifles, 523; 26th'' 
fantry, 479 j Beloochccs, 460, ma 
coloured troops; total, 4,653. 3:^; 

Horse Artillery, six guns; 3rd and 5th 3 
Batteries, twelve guns. Camp Folloi^ 
Europeans, 1,466 natives; one company'^ 
pean Artillery, with fourteen guns. Total.fi 








of ilieces, thirty-two. Such were the forces 


for the Persian campaign, of which an 
narrative was published by Captain Hun,^' 

78th Highlanders. ^ ■/ « 

The general rendezvous of the sea* and>' 1 ail|t| 
forces was at Ma’mer on tlie Persiafi; 
iifter the arrival of Outram, active opefatibiB,/^i 
once ensued, by the army commencing, its, 
around the head of Bushire Creek, 
roatl lying through loose sand. When''lTO’:^^^‘i 
halted to bivouac in order of march, on 
day, there burst forth a dreadful i-thund^^ij^l; 
I'he rain fell in blinding torrents, 
heavy hailstones, drenching all to the'sldn;''a5'.,®fe 
troops were without the shelter of eitherJ'teH^'o^ ^ 
trees. A piercing wind, that blew frCfm''\^®^^' 
snow-cUul mountains over the sandy waS^^^^ra^^ 
to their misery; but tlie ardour of bur 
only equalled by tlieir love for, and 
the gallant Outram. , 

The dawn of the sth of Fcbruary,^tf|j^ ^^ffi 
comfortless bivouac, where it then ’ 
that the Persians were halted ninC' 
and in considerable strength. All'/ffii^clHjgB^ 
were discharged, and 

should miss fire, after tlie rain, and ': 

was resumed. About mid-day, the: 

the Persians were seen in possessl0ii^;^,^fraS&ly-^^ 

intrenched position, so Sir James 

the bugles to sound a halt, while,' 

deployed from column into line; btit theforfiiatS^I 

was barely complete when, to the annoyanctf'^^ffi 

by the wavering and uncertain gleam pfetheiy-l gCT^ 

the enemy were discovered to be in faS 

a movement during wliich our light 

took, and cut up their rear-guard.; 

behaved with considerable spirit', 

several of our men were woundec||’^M^^raK™p’’ 

Housen had a narrow escape 


glaired to London after settling and leaving Oiide, 
been consulted by the Home authorities with 
M^Srence to the Persian expedition, the command 
was assigned to him. He repaired at once 
and placed himself at the head of the 
lai&tdiwision of “the army of Persia,” the first 
:fi&eady sailed under Major-General Foster 
The brigadiers of this division 
'Wilson and Housen; Brigadier 
f^ofisnuinded the artillery and Brigadier 
Jj^yaliy. When the second division 
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Outram, having now the rank of 
J, reserved it for Brigadier Have- 
Ai^jutant-GeneraJ of ET.M. Indian 
Ved' ^oon after. Brigadiers Hamil- 
^ ’brigades of that division. 

^;^e‘;4th, or Queen’s Light 
cavalry of the second 
were t^abed under the' 


; 
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^" '^ve force^ this position mth ease, 

-fc^fS^oSg^ iiave given us infinite trouble. For 
tT)|p Outram’s troops were occupied in 

the enemy’s inilitary stores, and search- 
j i^'fot ;t)uri 4 d dtonon and treasure. 

■ ipri'vfflW.'nioniing of the ylh of February the 
. in,^cih woi^ tesumed, but in the direction oi Ilushirc, 
having been observed to be still 
'JSetr^^ftijig'into the fastnesses of tlie distant moiin- 
■tains^^'. Ali' jemained fjuiet during this retrograde 
inoyempht until midnight, when sudileiily the army 
W4s' stajtl^ by a volley of musketry Hashing out 
of, .'the: gloom in its rear, acuaunpanied wiili the 
dii^^aige'^f two pieces of cannon. For lialf an 
•hbur this continued to increase, till the whole force 
..^became involve in a singular and indescribable 
.^^ishing fire. Making every jiossible noise. 
Vociferously blowing their ininijjcts, the Per- 
galloped furiously lo and fro, while a 
' Fphtiah'bugler in the dark got close lo tlie r.inks 
■M the ..78th Highlande rs and sounded the llritish 
*‘'cease firing, and tlu'u ‘■iiuhnc lo 
the Highlanders, whom he failed to 
^jr^ifiiained steady. 'I'hc yells, shouts, and 
•‘ceased after a time : the enemy satisfied 
fiJilertc they had given, drew off, and in 
t'British remained under arms awaiting 
ra,('before which five lieavy guns were 

'N y * 

‘rih'us by the Persians with great juecision. 
range accurately, and suceeedeil in 
killmgt( 4 lmd wounding several officers, soldiers, 

' camp^llowers, and baggage animals; and w’hen 
day fully broke, the enemy \vere seen in front to 
the number ;of 6,900 men, with eighteen })iecos of 
\t^i\non., 

j.'b,' Their detailed strength in the field was as fob 

• *■!. i Vn . 1 ^ 

900 ; two Karragoodoo battalions, 

! Shiraz regiment, 200; the corps of 

; the Arab regiment, 900 ; Raskai, 800 
^‘fySufengchecs, 1 ,000 ; cavalry of Shiraz, 
tee, 500 =-^ 800 sabres. The infantry 
dark blue, with conical caps of 
sir knowledge of our bugle-calls is lo 
f'fipm the circumstahee, that Kuro- 
;‘been first introduced into the 
.Scottish officers during the 

' -'It 

refeltt^^tuiy. The first Persian 
. ? by Lieutenant I.ind- 

had every difficulty 
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:^e‘^cic ^ ;&vbrg bflf beira] 

was inexorable:, ribr ^uld that sa 
taken place had it not happened that, ’<^ 
guns before him, a powder-horn explod^'\ 
hand of a gunner, whose long beard’ was''^ _ 
away from his chin. Lieutenant Lindsay Ip'sf '^t 
time in proving his argument on the encmxibtfflK 
of beards lo soldiers, and immediately ptoduci? 
the scorched and mutilated gunner befbi^ 

Sfiah, who was so struck with his woeful •appeiu‘-r(i 
ance that the military board was at once abolishc^J' y 
“The SiH/dz, or infantry, were then placed undfirb, 
the command of Major Christie, of the Bombay> 
army, an officer of tlie greatest merit, who inspired::/: 
his troo])S with an esprit de corps that manifest^{'. 
itself on many occasions.”* Another Scotsman^' - 
Dr. Camiiboll, was head of the medical staff, W'hen, - 
in i8i6> Prince Abbas Meerza encamped the*, 
Persian army in the plain of Yam, in Azerbijan. j; 

Put to return from this digression, on the , 
morning of the 8ih of February, when the misit''.. 
drew u]j like a curiam, the Persian army bad its*,, 
right fiank resting on the village whi<’h gave its;-' 
name to the conflict—Rhoosh-ab. In its front- 
lay several dry water-courses, wliich were lined 
with skirmishers, and a cannonade on both sides 
jirehuled the (doser strife. Sir J.ames Outram uOW; 
changed his front, and advanced with such speedf 
that our loss was small when the weight of tlie 
Persian fire is considered. •( 

'I’iie latter was soon silenced by our batterie^^|,;-. 
while our cavalry, headed by the 3rd Bombay, 
one brilliant charge swept tlieirs out of the fr^’c ■ 
like cliaff before the wind; and when the 
closed uj) there were only three battalions bro', 
Persians that stood their ground at all, or retired;;^ 
like trained troo]>s. Tlie following is an abridj^'id 
inent of Sir James Oulram’s despatch tb' '' 1 L^fe 
lenantAIeneral bir H. Somerset, CommlandbE^W^ 
cliicf, Bombay, dated from the camj> neai" 

TOth of Febniary, 1857, detailing the defe^^’ 
Persian army, under Shooja-ool-Mo6lk?^^'|S 
“ 7 ’hc enemy’s loss in killed ahd 
have been very great. It is impOBSabS^^ 
the amount, but from the nuraba'inj^" ' 
strewed the ground of conte^ 
miles, I should say that fully 70*!^: 

Two brass nine-pounder 
and horses, eight mules lad^; 
several hundred stand of" 

Persian coimnaDdcr-tDA— 
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of his ftnny, only escaped annihilation owing to the whole bnint of the action^ as the enemy irooved. 
the numeric^ .weakness of our cavalry. .... away too rapidly for the infantry to overtake theih. 
I have to regret the loss of Lieutenant Frankland, By ten o’clock ilie defeat of the Persians was. com- 
and European Regiment, who was acting as plete. .... The number of wounded could 
' brigade-major of cavalry, and was killed in the not be ascertained, but it must have been very 
first cavajry charge; Captain Forbes also, who large. The remainder fled in a'disorganised State, 
commanded, and most gallantly led, the 3rd generally throwing away their arms, which strewed 
Cavalry, and Lieutenant Greentiee, 64th Foot, the field in va.st numbers, and nothing but the 

. were severely wounded.1 myself had paucity of our cavalry prevented their total de- 

very little to do with the action, being stunned by struction, and the capture of the remaining'gujis. 
my horse falling with me at the commencement of The troops bivouacked fur the day close to the 
the contest, and recovering only in time to resume battle-field, and at night accomplished a march 
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my place at the head of the army shortly before i of twenty miles over a country almost impassable 
the close of this action. ; hy the heavy rain which fell incessantly. Alter 

* * * * * la rest of six hours, the greater portion of the 

At daybreak the Persian force, between 6,000 infantry continued their march to Biishire, which 
and 7jOOo men, with some guns, was discovered on J tliey reached before midnight, thus performing 
OUT rear left (north-east of our line of march) in ! another most arduous march of forty-four miles 
order of battle. Our artillery and cavalry moved | under incessant rain, besides fighting and defeating 
rapidly to the^ attack, supported by two lines of the enemy during its progress, within the short 
intotiy, a third protecting the baggage. The j period of fifty hours. The cavalry and artillery 
fixing of the artillery was most excellent, and did | reached camp this morning. . . . The 

great eswcution; the cavalry brigade charged twice j rapid retreat of the enemy afforded but little 
great gallantry and success; a standard of the < opportunity for deeds of special gallantr)'. I have 
Kaskax Regular Infantry was captured by the i already alluded to the successful diarges made by 
Poonab Horse; the 3rd Light Cavalry charged a the 3rd Cavalry and Poonah Horse, under Captain 
square, nearly killed the whole regiment; Forbes and Lieutenant-Colonel Tapp, and to the 
indeed, t^cm the cavalry and artilleiy fell nearly very efficient service performed by tlie artillery 

■ k 11* •• 
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lUider Lieuteiiant-Colonel Trevelyan. The briga^ | 
(licrb commanding the infantry brigades—Wilson, i 
Sistcd, and Housier—with the several command¬ 
ing officers of regiments, and, indeed, every officer 
and soldier of the force, earned my wannest appro¬ 
bation/* 

In the charge of the 3r<l Cavalry, Lieutenant A. 
Moore won the Victoria Cross. He was the first 
mat' within the square of infantry. Ilis lioise was 
shot under Iiim, and he was on the point of being : 
bayoneted, when Lieutenant john Crant I 
colmson, of the same regiment, rode to his ! 
assistance, cut down the Persians on ni^ht and 
left, and by dragging him out of the enemy’s 
square, also won the much-]jri/.ed Order of V'alour. 

The grand v^Ual of our killed, wounded, and dead 
from wounds, was only sevenJy-seven of all ranks. 

For their bravery on this occasion, the 78th 
Highlanders have on their colours and ajipoint- 
ments the word “ Klioosli-nb.” 

“There is a line spirit in tliis regiment,” wrote 
Havelock, in liis confidential report. “ J am given 
to understand that it beliuvctl remarkably well at 
ti)e battle of Khoosh-ab, near Lushire, which took 
place before I reached the army ; and during the 
naval action on the Kuphrates, and its landing | 
here (in Persia), its steadiness, zeal, and activity, 
under my own observation, were consjiiciious. 

. . . . It is proud of its colouis. its tartan, and 

its former high achievements.’' 

As stated in the tlespaich, the troops resleil on 
the field and refreshetl themselves : but when iliev i 
resumed their line of maich again, the chilling 
torrents of rain ])cgan to fall. (Ircal were the 
sufferings of our soldiers, but greater sLiil were 
their patience, endurance, and heroic fortitude. 
The cold to which tliey were e\])oscd vvas intense ; 
and the season w.is esjjccially severe, although tlie 
winter in that part of Persia is generally c.olil and 
vvet, with dreadful tempests of hail. On the night 1 


CiSs;. 
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after the battle our men bivouacked in vrhat was 
literally half-frozen mire. It was knee-deep, and 
nearly reached to the kilts of the Highlanders ; 
yet rain continued to fall, while a sharp aind 
biting wind swept in gusts over the treeless waste., 
Our troops came into Bushirc without the loss of 
a straggler, bringing with them all the wounded, 
and even the dead, vvhom Outram resolved to bury 
within our lines with all the honour due to British « 
soldiers. 

For several days the rain continued to fall at 
lluhhire, on the ramparts of which the British flag 
flaiq)ed heavily in llic sea-breeze above the Persian 
Lion. A few fine morning.s, however, enabled the 
troops to take exena'sc, and during this interval 
it was, that Brigadiers Havelock and Hamilton, 
arrived from Indki to nssunie their commands. 
After tlic 14th of F'cbniavy the lines were again 
deluged with rain; but so excellent were the 
arraiigcmc-nts of Outram, that the healtli and spirit 
of the troojis never droo\)ed. Reinforcements 
arrived, but the furious surf that burst Upon the 
shore prevented them from landing. A good 
arrangement of the commissariat—a piece of fnr- 
lu'ie rarely known in Britisli armies—j)rcvented 
the inconvenient e w'hit.h thus arose from getting 
the sea supplies for tlic men aiul cattle. 

On the night of the 22nd of February the camp 
tires of the Persians were seen to dot, as it were, 
with reel (laming spots, the tlark ranges of the 
distant hills; and tlioiigh Iheir cavalry jiatrols 
iivoitlcil all ciK-ounleis and demonstrations by day, 
tliey never omitted an ojqiortunity by night of 
cutting otf any straggling camji-followcr. Outram 
fortified the British lines by the erection of strong 
redoubts, whic.li Iic armed with heavy sixty-eight- 
pounders : anti matters remaine*! thus till the 4tli 
of March, 1857, when an amelioration of the 
weather suggested to Sir James the embarkation of 
his forces for an expedition against Mohammerah.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MOUAMMKRATl OS TIIK KUPilRATES.—THE AFFAIR ' OF 


THE war in rF.RSi ,\.—fxpedition to 

AKWAZ.--rKAr.F M'lTlI PFJiSlA. 

For the Mobainmcrah service tlie arrangements 
of 'General Outram were as follows :—General 
Stalker was to remain in command at Biisliiio. 
with Brigadiers'Wilson and 'I'apii, witli two field- 
batteries, the mountain trains, the entire cavalry 
of the first division, and three companies from 
II.M, 64th and from the Iliglilanders, the 41I1 


RFSIONATION' OF LORI) DALHOUSIE. 

Rifles, the 20th Native Infantry, and the Belobch 
Battalion. 

I 

* For tlic“ ciicumstance.s attending ■♦he embarkation, and the 
ariiv.i) of the troops before that place, we Are chiefly indebted 
to ihr of one who was an eye-witness and participator 

I in ilu' evenis of the war we waged on classic gnon^-rCap- 
tnin George Henry Hunt, of tlie Ross-sfUre HitrhUutdera. 
iOi:eihe>- tt-iUi Townsend’s " Pershn Campaign,” &c. ‘ 
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Sir James was to proceed himself with the re- 
‘ mainder, mustering about 4,000 men of all arms, 
thos6 left for the defence of Bushire being about 
3,000. The' accounts of the Persian force in 

Moharamerah varied; some averred that it was 
held by from 10,000 to 13,000 men, with a 
numerous cavalry force in its vicinity, and had 
seven of the Shah’s best regular regiments as its 
garrison. The works of the forts, or batteries, 
were described as formidable j)arai)els of earth, 
eighteen or twenty feet thick, with heavy guns 
pointed towards the river. To encounter these 
until the troops should arrive and be in readiness 
to storm them, were the broadsides of the Clivc and 
Falkland sloops^ the Ajdaha^ Fcrozt\ Semh-amisy 
Victoria^ and Assayc steam frigates, which were to 
encounter the enemy’s fire at 100 yards’ distance. 

The supposed general difficulty of the under¬ 
taking, only seemed to make the gallant Uutrain 
more resolved to acromi)lish it, and rumour 
affirmed that a inis-tinicd remonstrance from ihc 
Turkish Government against our attacking a place 
so near their ov.’u possessions only hastened his 
operations. On the 6th of Mardi the Falkland 
failed for the Eu])hrates; and about the same lime 
H.M. 64lh Regiment embarked in tlic Bride of ike 
Sea transport, while the h'eroze. PefUny^cr^ and 
Pioneer entered the roads, bringing a troop of liorse 
artillery and ihe long-luokcd-for Scindc Cavalry. 

At the same time there came tidings that a new 
Persian general had assumed the commnnd of the 
army recently beaten at Khoosh-ab ; that he had 
brought with him considerable reinforcements, in¬ 
tending to advance; and that strong lu)i)es, if not 
actual expectations, were entertained lliat he might ; 
be induced, when the departure of so large a 
portiori of our force became known, to attack the 
camp, and try the strength of our new redoubts, 
and thus give the troops remaining behind an c(inal 
opportunity of honour and distinction with those 
who were departing.* 

On the afternoon of the 6th, the Kingston^ with 
four other transports, worked out of Busiiire Roads, 
and early next morning were off the desolate- 
looking and rocky isle of Karrack—the /earns of 
Alexander—which a detachment of the 4th Rifics 
held as a coaling station for the Indian Navy. }iy 
daylight on the 8th, the mouth of the Euphrates, 
that famous stream of classical and facred an¬ 
tiquity, was in sight—“ the river of Desire’’—rolling 
into the Gulf of Persia as it rolled in the days of 
Xenophon. 

With the Falkland sloop leading, under a cloud 
of canvas, the eight or ten vessels that had now 

•Captain Hunt. 


made for the same point, the anchorage was reached 
in the course of the day, and the cavalry patrols 
of the Persians were seen hovering hear the beach, 
but though quite within gun-range, no shot was 
fired at them. A considerable body of their 
irregvilar cavalry and infantry occupied the village 
of Mahamur, opposite the anchorage, and had 
posted pickets in some ruinous buildings within 
riilc-range. The Persian cavalry along the bank 
of the great stream were seen, from time to time, 
indulging in feats of horsemanship, not unlike 
many seen only in a circus in Europe, while 
flourishing their swords and poising their lances, as 
if to impress the British with ideas of the dangers 
that were before them. 

But now, while the troo])s were impatiently 
waiting to be led against Mohaminerah, General 
Stalker committed suicide at Bushire. It would 
seem that this unfortunate officer, on finding that, 
by tlic departure of Sir James Outram, he was to 
have sole command in Bushire, became over¬ 
whelmed h) a sense of resjionsibility, though in 
reality a most efficient and highly-honoured soldier; 
and, riuxst singular to say, Captain Ettensey, the 
naval chief the expedition, influenced, doubtless, 
by the event, i)cnshe(l by his own hand, from a 
consciousness of incomjietcncy for the great task 
that devolved upon him. 

Until the 23rd of March, the S(jiudron, with the 
Iroojis on board, remained at anchor. With their 
field-glasses, the olfi('ers from the tops reconnoitred 
the slujre with ease; .ancl on the night of the 24th, 
a boat, wiili muffled oais, having on board some of 
the staff, stole in to select a position for a mortar 
battery, .and, unseen and unheard, jiassed under the 
cannon of Mohammerah ; but as the darkness was 
great, not much was effected in the way of a recon¬ 
naissance. Meanwhile, the enemy were trenching 
hanl at their works; and a Captain Maisonneuve, 
of La Sih'l/e^ a French man-of-war, then on a cruise 
of observation in the gulf, under the pretence of 
a display of alliance, made energetic representa- • 
tions to the British of the vast strength of the 
enemy’s position, and the incompetence of 
Outram s force to attack it, in the hope that the 
latter would yield to his opinion, and incur the 
disgrace of abandoning the enterprise. 

Our active i)rej)arations continued until the dawn 
of the 25th, when the attack began, And in this 
the seamen of the Indian Navy, hy their intelli¬ 
gence, order, and activity, showed that they were 
in no way inferior to their mess-mates of the royal 
service. On the night of the 25th, a gallant and 
useful mana-iivre was e.\eciite(I. A raft, with two 
eight-inch and two five-inch mortars, was moored 
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behind a low island in the middle of the B’uphrates, 
and frontkg the most formidable battery of the 
Persians. 

“ The cool daring of the men who placed, 

and of the little banb of artillery who remained 
on this raft for several hours of darkness in the 
middle of a rapid river, without means of retreat, 
and certain destruction staring tlmm in the face, 
shoun! the enemy, within but a few hundred yar<L, 
'.e aroused to the fact of their ijresencc, re(]iiin:.-> 
no commendation. Tim sinijde narmtiv'c of the 
event as it occurred is sufTicieiil.’* Of tlieir ])reseii(c 
there the enemy remained in peifcct feiior.ime 
till daybreak, when the first sliell thrown fioni llic 
raft slew eim’eii of them .is it c\)iiode<] in the great 
battery, where tiu-y were en'.::i:_v d in jirayer, and 
where the survivors were lill(.tl with < onsternalion 
and wonder. Tliis was the scpi.d fiir the atlai'king 
ships to get under \v<igh, and engage the lialteries, 
when? tlie Persian e.uniuT.s. elad in blue surtouls, 
willi black fur caps, were alicatly slanding by then 
artillery, 

The willi the rommndorc’s jiennanl 

Hying, Captain Young, of the Indian Navy, and 
towing the CV/rr, twelve-gun sloo}), led the squad¬ 
ron, says Mr. (leorge 'l\)vvnseud, followed by 
the steam frigates luroii', /U\'i 7 yt% and 

Victoria, the latter towing tin: /wz/r/.r;/,/, Iwelve-gim 
sloop, which she east olf when in position. “d’Jie 
leading ships passing the lower liatteiies, and o-pen 
mg ^Jteir guns as tlu-y (oiild lie biought lo bear, 
were soon at tlwir resi>efti\e jjo'Us, Jollowdl in 
qitirlc succession ])>’ the i sir <li\i.^ion, and btU a 
few minutes clajised after the AVw//v/'/'/v had firid 


the day and smoothness of the water enabled 
steady aim to be taken; hence, very few of our 
shots were thrown away. And now, loud and high, 
between the din of the cannonade, were heard the 
l>ipes of the Highlanders, who, under Havelock, 
on lioard the Berenice, led the column for disem- ' 
baikation. So crowdeil was her dock with these 
men—tile future heroes of Lucknow—that, had a 
single shot jilunged into their mass, the havoc 
would ha^e bc-en dreadful; but that peril was--#^’*’; 
i sraped ; and the conduct of the Indian Navy in 
cowring the landing wa^ above all praise. At the 
critical moment, when the first luiat with its freight 
of Highlander•> drew near, they kept up such a 
M.Ka ession of broadsides as ([uite to distract the 
attention of tl\e enemy from tlie approaching 
transports. The latter were all armed with one 
gun or more, and these were all in ojicration now, 
and skiifuily handleil; and we arc U>ld that the 
“ recklcs'- exposure of the s.Tilors of the Indian Navy 
iiui^fl have filled the enemy with surjirise, as it did 
the llritish .irmy with admir.ition. The enthusiasm 
of these gallant tars equalled their audacity ; in the 
midst of the fmioiis taunonade, they cheered 
xociferously cacli detachmeni of the troo])S as they 
i passed belvveeu the ship^ on their way lo what 
:q)])eared still greater dangers and more formidable 
eiu ounti-r-..” 

ft 

l!y two o’clock the infantry and some field-pieces 
were on shore, but the cTeeks of the liver were so 
liiUd by the rising tide, that the ]).issage of the 
! llnrM' Ailil'ery andot the i |th Tight 1 )ragoonswas 
I niii iv cqiied. Ouliam orderi'd all that were ashore 
, to ad\,m(''' with him, and tlieii the grenadlois of 


lier first gun Ix'foic the :i< lion became general, the 111 M. (..jib opened fire on tlie Peisian malr.hlock- 
Persian artillery rejilying witii spirit, the morning. ! men. while tlie Poops ])assed on till they reached 
being very clear, with just sulfuient bree/o to die esliomily of the groves of <late-palins,’ which 
prevent the smoke from (■t>llceting. A more (oveied the line of advanic and concealed the 
beautiful scene than w.is tlien jucsented. can enemy’s ])osiliou ; then, all .rt once, their lines came 


scarcely be imagined. The sliips, willi ensigns ! 
flving out from cvers’ mnsi-hend. seemed decked 
for a holiday; the river glittering in the early sun¬ 
light, its dark d.ate-fringed bank contrasting most 
eflfectively witli the snow-w'hitc* caiuas of the luilk- 
Ictndy which ha«l loosened sails lo get into closer 
action.;, the sulky-h-oking liatleries just xisiblo 
through the grey, lleecv cloud whieh luivelopi-d 
them; and groiqis of brightIv-diessud horsemen 
Hitting at intcr\als between the trees, where they 
had an encampment—formed aU.)gelher a picinn.. 
from which even the excitement of the heavy 
cannonade around could not tlixart altention." ^ 
The Persian cavalry were c'i.ndi in light blue 
uniforms, w’ith white crosh-bclls. 'I'h.- c.dmncss' of 
* “ Outram and Havelock’s Persian l.amiJ.u;;ti ” 


in view as our troops < m-aged be) ond the intercept¬ 
ing wood. 1)\ this lime, lire deep and hoarse booming 
of the ennnonaile had v]>ed away between the ships 
and b.iltciic'-, in the chief of which the explosion 
of a great maga/ine had destroyed many of the 
;;uns aiul filled the Persians with dismay, 

I’l-fjm the \erge of the date grove, General 
Outram (anild now j)erceivc that the position of the 
enemy consisted of the town and batteries flanked 
1)\ intrenched works, which were thrown back to 
ilic lear of Mohammerah; and in front of these his 
toinntion was thus :—A line of contiguous quarter- 
distance columns, w’ith a field battery' on the right 
tlnnk. Then came the ySth Highlanders; then a 
uing of the 25111 Native Infantry', H.M. 64tli, the 
4lh Rillcs, and 23rd Bengal Ligiit Infantry; a cloud 
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■or sMrmishers covering the front with a close and 
sputtering file fire. The main point to be attacked 
wa^ a camp to the left rear of the town of Molianv 
merah^ where the Shahzadch, uncle of the Shah 
Nasser-ed*Ucen, had placed his cavalry and guns. 
His. infantry had occupied anotlier camp, about 
yards to the right of this, and had also been 
V^uSrtered in considerable numbers in the liatterics 
and adjacent date groves. At the moment of our 
advancing, these troops were drawn up in order of 
battle outside the cam]) of the Shah/adeli, wlio is 
said to have liccn ap] failed, wlicn one of our sixly- 
eight-pound sliots was shown him, and said, “ Oh I 
if they fire such things as these, we liad belter be 
off! The right of hi> hue far oul-tlanki.'d our left, 
which had actually no jirotcction, when it marched 
into the open i)lain, and s»aw the J^id Native In¬ 
fantry thrown obliquely luck. 'J'hc scene wlijcli 
now ensued was a singular one, 

'file Ihitish advaix ed lH)ldly in compact order 
of battle, and with a eunlideni jxiee, nitli bayonets 
fixed, and colour.', w.oing in the ecntie of each 
battalion; but, “to tiieir astonishment, as if the 
hosts of the enemy weie a dissolving view, they 
melted away, d'lie rer.'.iaii soldiery lefased to 
fight; l)alt;dion .ifur iKilt.dion vanished, and with 
siicli rapidii;, that before tlie Kritidi could recover 
from their astonishment the grand army of the 
Shah had disa}>peaied !’’ 

The advice of the Shahzadeh to ‘‘be off” had 
been obeyed iinplu itly. lC\ery tent remained stand¬ 
ing, and the ground around them was littered nilh 
iirms and amnuiiiition, accoutrements, garments, 
and shot, which, with Iragmeiiis of slu-ll, liad come 
fiom our shi]>j)ing. 'flic dead lay there in glmslly 
numbers, but few wounded, as the otliers had been 
borne away, or were concealed by the jfcoplc of 
Mohammerah. 

The gross incfficienc'y of our shells was cviiieeJ 
by the number that lay there' nnexjiloded. As the 
timid reisians fled, hoides of Aral) robbeis drew 
near to pluiulor the cam)), but were ]fut to flight by 
the 14th Light Uiagoons; while Sir Jamc's Oulram 
pressed on the Persian icar. 'Die Scindi^ 1 torse 
made incredible exertions to o\crlake them, but 
could only come uijon a few^ wounded stragglers, 
who were murdered by the Arabs, partly from 
.animosity and partly from lo) c of jfilbge. Ontram 
ffclt,himsclf powerless to ])ursue elfcctually from one 
Qf th^ old causes of British incinciency- an inade¬ 
quate cavalry force. 

There were taken in camp eighteen beautiful 
brass guns and mortars; among them was a Russian 
twelve-pounder, ca.st in 1828, bearing an inscription 
to the effect that it was a present from Nicholas, 


Emperor of Russia, to the Shah. I'hC Persians 
killed amounted to about 500; but the wounded 
who died on the retreat, or were murdered by-the 
Arabs, would increase that number by* hundreds, 
more ; so their total loss could not have been less 
than 1,000 men. 

Our casualties wore only ten men killed and 
thirty-one wounded, including Lieutenant* Harris, 
of the Indian Navy. The fire of the Persian artil¬ 
lery w'as undoubtedly good, hulling the ships, and 
cutting up their rigging; several boats were de- 
stroy'ed, but majiy live.s w\re saved on board ship 
by the simifle j)rc(.aiUion of placing trusses of hay 
roimtl their sides. 

^\'llen our officers had leisure to look around 
them and examine iMohammerah, they were 
a.sLonished by the strengtli of the place they had 
(\q>Uired so easii}-; and it was found that Captain 
Maisonneuve had not over-estimated the defences 
of the po.sitioii. Nothing but stout hearts wnthiii 
them was re()uired to make their capture a matter 
of ])loo(ly j)rice to the victors,'’ wrote an officer of 
the staff; “and, hnjfpily for u.s, these were wanting. 
Solid eartliwoiks, open in rear, with parapets 
eighteen feet thick and tw'cnty-five in height, 
riveted with d.Ltc-stuiaps (whicli the heaviest shot 
w'ill not sjflintci), and the whole interior thickly 
studded with ])its full of water to catch our shells, 
had been the work cut out for us. The north 
battery had embrasure': for eighteen guns, and 
stood on the nglit bank of the Karoon, at its 
junction 'vith the Jhijihrales, and looked down the 
stre.mi of that ii\er. The south battery had eleven 
guns, and was on the ojiposite bank of the Karoon, 
cominanding in the same direction. A small fort 
between the north battery and the town, and con¬ 
nected with die former by a long intrenchment, 
with embrasures for guns, mounted eight or ten 
]hc( cs. This intrene.hiueut, crowded with infantry, 
had kept up a heavy iiiuskelry fire during the whole 
action; and from the l)rokcn pieces of arms and 
nppoinlnienis lying about, as well as patches of 
Idood in all ilircctions, our shot must have told 
fearfully among its t‘ccu])anls. Several minor 
IfntLeries, of Irom iwi) to four guns each, were on 
either l.»ank, ;nid just outside the west fiice of the 
town, on the right bank, was a very carefully-made 
and strong wtfik fur ten guns. Tlie whole of the 
works bore marks of \er}' roiigli trea^nent from 
our shot, though they were far fiom being uiihcd. 
Outside the small fort connected with the north 
battery, was a capsized brass twelve iioundcr, with 
tlie (arringe smashed, .and three dead horses har¬ 
nessed to it, all evidently killed at the same 
moment, if not by tlie bame shot. A captain of 
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artillery and three gunners were also lying dead The staff-officer before quoted says, that the 
beside it.” In a pocket of tliis unfortunate officer effect of our sixty - eight - pound Shot upon the 


A STRI'.K'l' IN 


was found a lotlcr, slating the liclicf on his part ' date-trees was most extraordinary, a single one 
that a great battle would lie fought out on the sulheing to break even the laigcst. The great size 
morrow, adding a foreboding of liis own fate, and and the range of the missiles had given rise to a 
with some tenderness eiUrusting the rare of lus ' panic among the Persian troops, ami hence caused 


<*!• 


wife and children to his prothcr in Teheran. Our their dastardly conduct Much discourageiHent 
political agent at Bagdad subsctiuently very pro- ! was also said to have been occasioned in 
perly forwarded this interesting letter to the address ; their ranks by the loss ol Aga Jan 'Khan, a 
it bore in the Persian capital 


or general of division, who fell, des- 
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perately wounded, early in the day, in the north 
battery. The corpses of those who perished 
by our cannon-shot presented harrowing spec- 


the hideous, eyeless black mask that had once 
been a countenance still grinning, as it Ivere, at the 
beholder.'* 



I’ORTRAIT OF NASSKR-ED-DRKN’, SKAH OF PERSIA. 


tacles. "A huge African, in particular, struck 
on the back of the head by a round shot, 
which had carried away all the bones of the skull 
and iace, lay across another dead soldier, with 


^Vhere the explosion of tlie grand magazme took 
place, the scene was awful—legs, arms, heads, and 
other wretched and mangled remains of humanity, 
protruding among the blackened and blasted ruins; 
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.and there, too, lay wounded Persians, with thdr 
ghastly scars, exposed, undressed, to the hot sun, 
the whirling dust, and the stings of the insects that' 
battened in their blood. 

The 27tk and aSth of March were employed 
in the collection and removal of guns and stores, 
in landing supplies and our own tents for the 
troops, wjip, with the exception of those to whom 
the Pcsiau tents had fallen iirizes, had, up to that j 
timcj been in the open air. 

And now, Sir ]ames Oiitram, having ascertained 
that the enemy had retreated, with the intention ' 
of halting at a jdaee named Akwaz, about a' 
hundred miles distant, on the Xaroon, where 
they had a graml dejiot of all kinds of munition of 
war, resolved to send some slti.-inicrs up that 
Persian river, with a deUu hinent (j 1 trr>o|>s, to do 
.all the tkimnge and destriiclion jiossible before the 
fugitive army could reacli it. 

The steam squndnm consisted of the Comely 
P/and. and .-Issvni/, under (Jomni.inder Rennie, 
of the Jmlinn Navy, whose experiences of river 
warfare in Ihirmali and C'hina liad been con¬ 
siderable. 

The stream to be navigated disembogues into 
till' Persian (iulf by many cliannels, one of which 
joins the Eiqihrates. Aftci its union with two 
tributaries at lUmdikir it betomes a n(tl>lc river,! 
“exceeding in si/.e tbe 'I'lcyis and laijilnales," * ■ 
and well suited fur steam navigation. 

The troops (Ictailoil for llie s«-rvi(e on its bank 
were 150 men of the grenadiers and liglu toiupany j 
of the 64111 Regiment; “a like numbei furnished' 
by Captain jMcAiuhew’s conipanies of the High-| 
landers. Each steamer took ion men, the liglit 
company of the Highlanders going in the Contd: 
Captain C.oode's grenadiers of the bytli in The! 
Planet: and Cj|j^ain McAmlrew, with part of his | 
, own HighlanijjR and part of the light comimny of | 
the 64th, in tlrc Assyrhx." j 

These trolls .were accompanied hy Captain' 
^V^ay, the Deputy (hiartcrmasler-Ceuerab Cap-1 
lain Grccii, Sir James Outram’s military sc‘cr<'tary, ; 
and Captain Kcmball, our consul and ])oluii\il ; 
agent at Bagdad. On ilic morning of the apth of 
March the steamers (juitted Mohammerah, ecah 
having in tow' a gunhoat, armed with two twent)'- 
four-pound howitzers. After sunset, on the fust 
clay of sailing, a jiarly ot (jhicers lamled. and 
detAtcd the ground on winch the Tctrealing 
Persians, had bivouacked, and tlie wheel-marks ot 
five guns could be'traced, with tiiose of a .small , 
carriage. (jcUing under steam Iq ilawn, next da), 
the ruinous Mos<iue of iinaum Seibbeh was 

♦ Uiyaid. 


reached in the afternoon, and there our explorers 
again found marks of the enemy’s camping-ground, 
so fresh that they must have been there but twenty- 
four hours before. t 

Several recently-made graves also afforded evi¬ 
dence that they had buried their dead by the way j 
while the total absence of bones or scraps of food 
.about the bivouac fires and jacket posts, proved 
that they were jiressedfor time, or iverc without food * 
and forage. Again the sijuadron got under steam; 
and on reaching tlie Arab village of Ismaini, Com¬ 
mander Rennie ascertained that tlie enemy had 
jKissed through it but tlie dnybeforc, and that their 
force consisterl of seven regiments of fool, 2,000 
liorse, and four guns, with a fifth, unserviceable, 
loii’cd in a boat uj) the river. 

Oil the 31st, at dawn, tlie Comet cast off the 
Assyria^ put on her utmost jiower of slc.'im, and 
w'ent alu'ad, exjiecting to caj)lure the boat with the 
gun ; and soon after nine in the morning, a strag- 
glci from tlie rear guaul w.as caj)Uircd, brought on 
board, and questioned : but he was so exhausted 
by hunger, faligue, and fear, that his answers were 
incoherent; from some Arabs it was ascertained 
that the enemy, still Uiwing the di.sablcil gun, had 
real heel the lown in safetx. 'J'lie remainder of 
our squadron came n\t in the evening, and early in 
tlie* morning of the isl of A]»ril the wlioic steamed 
up tinv.irds .Vkwa/, whicli ociujues the left bank of 
llie river, and tlie Persian army ivas seen, under 
arms, on its right. 

'I'heir formidable lavalry foix.e, together with 
thcii infauln, massed in four columns, were partly 
srieeiicd by a low range of .sand lulls, wlneh lay in 
their front that faced the river. Near a mosque in 
their cciilre weic seen tlirce guns, with a fourth on 
a slot>e near their left ; :uid their <’avalry jiatrols 
g.alloped to and Iro within rifle-range, while the 
little squadron >teanicd slowly abreast of the 
position. A boat bcneadi tin; left liaiik escaped 
notice for a time, till a cutter fiom the Cometf with 
a corjioraVs guard of iht; ySih Highlanders, went 
off, and discoveied her to be the towed craft, with 
a beautiful brass txvclve-pniinder on board, which 
wMs at once slung to the Comet's deck. 

Some Aubs now liailcd the shipjiing from the 
shore: and one, who came on board, volunteered 
the infonnation that the garrison of Akwaz did 
not exeecd 500 infantry, ivith thirty horsemen, left 
to protci.t the stores, which had scarcely been 
t^)uched by the enemy as yet, A.s all this seemed 
rebable, it was resolved to make an attempt on the 
lown, by lamling on the left bank, and making-a 
(U'Lour, out of cannon-shot, towards its eastern face, 
when, if it should be found of greater strength 
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than was reported, a mere reconnaissance was to be leaving all its stores behind; 10,000 men nearly, 
made, and then an orderly retreat to the boats. If thus fled from 300, surrendering a city, with all 
practicable, the town was to be stormed and the their magazines of food and ammunition, 
stores burned. A gun-boat was ordered to ascend “Tlieir infantry," wrote an eye-witness,‘^keeping 
the Karoon as far as possible, without rashness, in four disiinct masses, went ofl* first, taking the four 

and open fire with two howitzers; and, as tliere guns seen in i)osition with them; tlicy Were also 

were only two small boats on that side of the river said to liavc li.ul three others with them of lighter 
where the Tersian army lay, it was evident tliat no mcial. A small green palanfiuin carriage, with 
great reinforcement could rear.h the garrison of glass windows, and a tokhimndun, or mule-litter, 
Akwaz. JO whith I’er'iian wusneii of rank usually travel, 

The gunboat performed its service admirably, were consjjicuous m ihe midst of a large escort 

under the direction of Mr. Hewitt, of the Indian 'Phis was the carnage the Hacks of which had 

Navy, while disjiosilions were ingeniously made to been found in several of the bivouacs. , The 

lead the enemy to believe llial Rennie’s force was cavalry lirought np the lear, and a magnificent 
but the advance guard of a great llotilla. A single a])]iearancc this great body of liorse presCBted. 
line of skinnislier.s, each twelve ])aces apart, first TJiey certainly exceeded 2.000 in number, and 
issued from the bushes on the ]»lain in view of the | were <lrcssed in long l)1ue fiocks, with trousers of a 
enemy; 100 yards in rear lollowed their supports, lighter eoloui, white belts, and high black lambskin 
also in single rank. At another interval of 100 caps [.ecuiiar to the IVrsians. A sabre and long 
yards the three jn-incijial detacluneiils came on, | matchlock slung across their backs, appeared to be 
about 200 yards ajurl, .tdvancing in sections of - their only wenpmis, a.s (unusual in Asiatics) no 
threes (the A>rm.ition in those d.ii-s), and oj)cned ' lances were visible among them, d he pick the 
out to very wide intervals. The ligiit loiniiany of Tjactd)ari tribes, reputed the Shah’s best cavalry, 

the Highlamlers was on (he left, and when entering were present among tlie miinbei. They tarried 

the town had to wheel to the left, and getting I llirec standanls, but in crimson cases, not flying, 
under covar at tlu water's edge, h:ul orders to kec[) One of tliuse horsemen rcmaineii concealed behind 
down the enemyfile. a wall mini their whole army had proceeded abouta 

'J’hc gnna'hei . of the bgth. under Captain | mile . then siuldenly starting from his hidlng-placc, 
Winter (jowdc, were in ilie ix ntre, witli rmlcjs tf; ; he ihed his mati.hlut h at the town, as if in defiance, 
penetrate to llu- heart of l!ic town, and at once ' and galloped off at full speed after his com- 
begin tlie de^.-tni. tion of l.’ie stores. Caplnin (. lades. This vva.> the last man seen of the Persian 
Duncan ^b .\iulrew (w!io lud sewed with the goili , army " 

in Afghanistan) wms n,i die nght. with a niixetl | 'The rear-guard had scarcely quitted their lines 
detachinenl of his Higldandeia ; and the i'.;th wIk n a giml»).d went .icross, taking (Captains Wray 
was to wheel to the light on entenii;;, to face ■ ami (iieen. With I.ord Schomberg ICorr (son of the 
any Iroojis that iniglit aiiproai h that Ironl of the | M.uipus of I .ollinn) and twenty Highlanders, who, 
town, and destroy everything that caiiue in the j with peifeet impiimly, blew' up a (piantity of am- 
way. j munition vvlii( li had been abandoned. The 

The garrison did noi W'alt the Issue of .all these ; Per .inns made no attempt to cut this little party 


arrangements, hat look to llight, and crossing the 
river far above Akwaz, joined the army on the 
Other bank ; while thcSluikh, willi a long retinue 
of religious persons, came to solicit protection, and 
he was assured that if he sliovvcd wdiere the stores 
lay, all private projierty would be respei'tcd. As 
the Persian army still lemnined menacingly in its 
position, circumspection was neccssaiy. A shell, 
■ splendidly thrown from one of our brvvltzers, foil 
into the quarters of the Shahzadeli, and nearly 
destroyed a inost|UC. On tliis, tliat official became 
so alarmed, that he gave instant orders for a retreat 
^ Upon Shustee, a city in the province of Kluizistan, 
where the Karoon is crossed by a bridge 300 yards 
in length. There lay his next nearest depot, but 
at a long distance for an army to nrarcb that was 


t otf, w'lueli tliey migiil have done with ease, though 
they nnhinbered a ligiit gun, and shot at some 
Vrali marauders, who w'eie swimming the river to 
jiillaec In the cmjity lines. Ity mid-day the last 
gU^am of tlie Persian arms had faded away in the 
distance. 

All that time tlie work of destroying the stores 
in Akwaz ha<l liecn quickly proceeding, after as 
miK.h vvlicat nml flour as the steamers conld carry 
had lieen stowed on board of them, and vast 
ijuantilies given to the Arabs. Jn .'icfoition to the 
giain, tliere were taken Iiere fifieon cases' of new 
firelocks and bayonets, fifty-six fine mules, a 
beautiful horse of tlie Sliahzadeh’s, and a great 
stock of trenching tools. All the firc-a^is were of 
British manufacture, and bore the Tower mark. A 
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captiired,flock of sheep was divided betw^ 
squadron And die townspeople. 

The and and 3rd of April were occupied by our 
politick Agent receiving the submission of the 
Sheikhs of the surrounding districts; and while 
these events were occurring at Akwaz, there were 
negociations for peace in progress at Paris, where 
it was concluded on the 4th of March. Tidings 
of this reached Mohammerah on the same day 
that the expeditionary force from Akwaz came 
into camp at head-quarters, after which Sir James 
Outram put himself in communication wiili the 
nearest Persian authorities with reference to the 
fulfilment of the treaty. 

He arranged that a small garrison should remain 
in Bushire after the rest of the anny had returned 
to India. In the ranks of his force great dissatis¬ 
faction prevailed with reference to the easy terms 
granted to the Persian envoys at Paris; and a general 
impression existed tliat the Emperor of I'rance, 
or his foreign -minister, was rather anxious, by 
inteqiosition, to prevent us from gaining either 
renown or permanent influence in Persia. It was 
alleged by some that Lord Clarendon had been 
too facile, and that he and Lord Palmerston dis¬ 
played too much eagerness to please the J''.mpcror 
of France in making peace with the enemy • but 
the troops engaged became a useful reinforcement 
to the army of India, then struggling against the 
revolt in the provinces of Bengal ami Central 
India.' Hence it may not be without int('»-est to 
giv<^ the detail, as issued by general order, in the 
camp at Mohammerah on the 9th of May, 1857. 
showing the places for whence these troops were 
destined. 

1st The third troop of Horse Artillery to 
Kurrachee ; first company, and llattalion of Artil¬ 
lery, to Kurrachee; reserve companies, to Bombay; 
H.M. 64th Regiment to Vingorla; H.M. 78th 
Highlanders to Bombay; the light battalion to 
Bombay; Madras Sappers and Miners to Bombay. 

** 2nd. The 23rd and 26th Native Infantry arc 
transferred to the first division, and will proceed to 
Bushire, with the detachment of Scinde Horse and 
Laiqd 'Ranspon Corps now at Mohammerah. 

Tbe staff of the second division will return 
to with the exception of the Engineers, 

ordnandii^ .and commissariat dej)artmcnts, which 
wiU proefc^ to Bushire, and await further instruc¬ 
tions. 

‘‘4th.; Brigadic^GcIleral Jacob, C.B., will com¬ 
mand the troops stationed in Bushire, which will 
be oigamsed as follows \~~Cavalry Brigade: 3rd 
Regiment of Light Cavaby, Sdnde Horse, Poonah 
Hone, flic Aden Troop, 14th Queen's Light 


j>rag6ons—Brigadier Stewart Artillery Mrigade^' 

; 4th Troop Horse Artillery, sth Light Field Battery,, , 

! Sth Light Field Battery, three companies of die 2nd 
Battalion of Artillery, four companies of the 4th 
Battalion of Artillery—Lieutenant-Colonel Tre¬ 
velyan. Infantry: 20th Regiment of Native In- • 
fantry, 26th Regiment of Native Infantry—first 
brigade, Colonel Macan; 4th Bengal Native In¬ 
fantry, 23rd Native Light Infantry, Belooch Bat¬ 
talion—second brigade, Colonel Housier. 

“ 5th. The Lieutenant-General avails himself of 
this opportunity to return his warmest thanks to , 
the whole of the troops placed under his command 
for service in Persia, for their very exemplary con¬ 
duct since their arrival in this country, evinced by 
the fact of scarcely one instance of misconduct on 
the part of any individual having been brought to 
his notice. This entire absence of crime among 
so large a body of troops assembled in camp re¬ 
dounds to the credit of both officers and men, and ' 
is the strongest possible iwoof of the high state of ‘ 
discipline in the force; whilst their conduct 
throughout the expedition to Bras-joon, and in the 
engagement at Khoosh-ab, bore ample testimony to 
, the gallantry of all ranks before an enemy, and to 
their j)atient and cheerful endurance of fatigue and 
Ixardship under most trying circumstances." 

It was on the i5lh of May that Brigadier Henry 
Havelock, with the staff of his late command, 
embarked on board the Berenice^ the same vessel in 
w'hich, with the Highlanders, he had faced the fire 
of the batteries at Mohammerah ; the 23rd saw her 
in harbour at Bombay, when the terrible intelligence 
of tlic sepoy revolt stirred in the inmost chord of 
every heart. Without landing, the Highlanders, 
and 64th, full of eagerness and impatience, were 
dispatched for disembarkation at a point nearer the 
scene of action. 

Henry Havelock, who vras to be the chief saviour 
of our Indian empire in the terrible emergency that 
was every day growing darker, deeper, and more 
sanguinary, left Bombay in the Erin on the ist of 
June, following the troops that had already been 
sent on. Off the island of Ceylon, and near a 
small civil station called Caltura, between Galle' 
and Colombo, she struck upon a reef, and the loss v , 
of all on board seemed imminent. The cowardly 
crew of Lascars refused to go aloft and take ill 
canvas to ease the ship, but lay huddled'below in , ' 
craven fear and fanatical indifference, while tfee 
British officers performed their work; and to thi?i^ 
I coolness, example, and firmness of all- 4 )Ut piind:.;' 
pally of Havelock—was it due that every 
board did not perish. ' ^' 

On the Sth of June, he and his staff got on b 0 ai 4 
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roads of 

; Madias j ' a^dj oa, tbe .i’^th* she reached Calcutta, 
bringing with her the new Commander-in-chief of the 
Bengal Presidency, Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick 
Giant, C.B-, an officer who had entered the service 
of the Company in 1819, and served at Maharajah- 
pore, at Moodkee, and Sobraon, receiving two 
severe wounds, and having three horses shot under 
' him, and who had married a daughter of the 
veteran, Viscount Gough, so well known in the 


S' 


troops.* Moved bj^an eiacWtKS£i<^ 
the great ruler who had 
consolidated the empire of British 
population of Calcutta crowded th;e phi& W 
his departure, and to testify their 
As he was only forty-four years ot ' 

quitted India on the 6th of March, 
fondly hoped that he had then performed 
first act of tlie brilliant career for which he -Was 
jjeculiarly adapted by his' many talents aiid virtues } 


wars of India. 

The arrival of these officers at Calcutta—but 
more especially Havelock—infused joy and hope 
into the hearts of many whose courage had begun 
to droop under the dreadful tidings tliat daily 
came from Central India and elsewhere, and 
the cause of which shall be given in a future 
chapter. 

To preserve order in the narration of the Persian 
' campaign we have omitted to mention, under its 
date, the departure of Lord Dalliousic from India. 
Previous to that event, his successor, Viscount 
Canning, arriveil, and the two nobles met at 
Government House, amid festivities and splendour, 

^ balls and lianipiets. On the day of Lord Dal- 
hbusie’s dejiarturc, wrote one who was jjresent, 
“as early as four in the inoining, the regiments 
began to gather, and by half-past four the com¬ 
panies hud lined the road from the palace to the 
steamer; and liere, again, I had the oi>portumty of 
admiring the drill and tactics of the sepoy troops. 
Many of them arc nolile-looking fellows, and some 
of the native officers compare favourably with the 
white man. 

‘^The Household Trooi)s, or body Guard, arc 
all picked men, and you would not wish to see 
a finer • body of cavalry. At five o'clock the 
guns from the fort began to roar, and vve at once 
knew that his lordship had started from Govern- 
. ment House. An hour later the Governor was in 

0 

his yacht; the regiments were marching to their 
barracks; the friends of the Governor, under Prin- 
cep’s monumental tablet, had given the last wave of 
the handkerchief, and resumed their carriages and 
their gossip ; the pleasure-seekers were again upon 
the course to comment upon the occurrences of his 
departure; the coolies began 10 disperse; the 
, - 'Cannon were hushed ; the bells ceased to vibrate; 

: ; and Lord Dalhousie was on bis way ,:o Britain to 
,;V. be censured and be praised, while Lord Canning 
left to govern India.” 

save for what was called his annexation 
censure fell on the name of Dalhousie 
while in India his social qualities had 
■^^eansd him to all, and to none more than the 


but with something of that emotion Which is not 
uncommon in some Scottish minds, he seemed to 
forebode otherwise ; and in his farewell reply to -an 
address from the people of Calcutta, he said, ■ I 
have played out my part; and while I feci that, in 
my case, the principal act in the drama of my life 
is ended, I shall be content if the curtain should 
drop now on my public career.” 

His words were mournfully prophetic. Eight 
years of incessant toil had exhausted his constitu¬ 
tion, and after a lingering illness of four years, he 
sank into the grave on the ipih of December, i860, 
at the age of forty-eight, and was laid by the side of the 
marchioness (who prc-d«ceased him), in the family 
vault of the ancient church of Cockpen, in Lothian; 
and there, amid the most beautiful and sequestered 
scenery, an obelisk is erected to his memory; by his 
daughter, Lady Susan Ramsay, who had accom¬ 
panied him to India. 

llis administration of that great country forms 
one of the most important epochs in British history. 
Broad and com])rehensive, his plans always bore 
the stamp of solid improvement rather than sensa¬ 
tional innovation. If he exacted the rigid per¬ 
formance of duty from those under* him, says 
Marshman, he set them the example, by his own 
intense application to public business, to which} by 
a noble spirit of devotion, he sacrificed Irisure, 
ease, comfort, and health. His judgment wsis‘ in¬ 
dependent, his intellect sound, and in his cbaracter 
lie combined firmness with rapid decision. He in¬ 
vestigated with jiatient care every question that came 
before him, and never failed to adduce ^wrighty 
reasons for the decisions at which he arrived ; and 
his admirable administration of the Punjaub alone 
would form the greatest glories of his government, 
the general merits of which were thus summed up 
in the columns of the T//n^s :—“ He could point to 
railways planned on an enormous sc^le, and pai^ 
commenced, at an expense of little more than >^50 
a mile ; to 2,000 miles of road bridged and mettled 
—nearly the whole distance from CalCQ^. to 

,. « ,4»’ I ' •/ 1 *, 

f 

* Among those he was popularly known by the .pwOHymic 
of “ The Laird of Cockpen.” a quick-step ofteU i^yhdby the 
bands as a compliment to him. ■; 
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J:-;iilad/irf;&ii^btl?^^ 
ii,’wi?^*afe'to'.thej 
^department of public 

works, he 
postal system which he introduced, 
Wy|illWOT|J^Cfi^^ of Rowland Hill, whereby a 

tett«^ fti># Peshawur to Cape Comorin, or from 
A^SSAm tfl(j|itQiT^hee, is conveyed for three farthings, 
OtviC^e-siXtei^h of tlie old charge; to the improved 
training braained for the Civil Service, covenanted 
wi 4 uhcOywianted; to the improvement of educa¬ 
te ^^'jpnson discipline; to the organisation of 
council; to the reforms wliicli it had 
such as permitting Hindoo widows to 
mal^^^ain, and relieving all persons whatsoever 
jVdip the risk of forfeiting i)ropcrty by a change of 
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Such was the active tenor of Lord Dalhousie’s 
at^nlstration; and before closing the narrative of 
it,,:A‘hotkje must be given of an important change 
which was made in the constitution of the East 
India Company. 

;;-Jh 1853 Ihe charter of 1S33 expired, and a bold 
effort ^8 made to wrest the (jovornment of India 
Company, but the Whig Ministry resolved 
td^^ntinue it in their hands, not for any definite 
for so long as rarliainent should 
OiNi^pb , By Sir Charles Wood, Cart., the President 
O^’^iSoard of Control (and, in 1859, Secr^■^ary of 
India), the bill was ii)troduce<l in a lucid 
^;five hours, which, when it was consiilered 
had only come into office five months 
and had been then a stranger to the affairs 
of fleemed an exhibition of no ordinary 

pow^f, and held out the prospect of an able and 
vjgbrous administration, and this was subsequently 
to the utmost extent. 


'frora''’iiK^i'v^^ 

jfefeted by a most ingenious proCeSi;^;' 
devised by the secretary, Colonel . Six' 

Melviil, K.C.Bj; and of the number tl)ui* 0 dor^ 
a certain proportion were to be named ' 

Crown. “ Under the old system many of'the nici^^ 
eminent of the public servants in India, were-eXjJ' 
eluded from the Direction on their return 
England, owing to their invincible repugnance to 
laborious and humiliating course of canvassing; 
but the minister was now enabled at once to avail', 
himself of their valuable assistance." * ,. 

Bengal and Behar were now placed under 
separate lieutenant-governor. Prior to this, thc‘ 
administration of these provinces, peopled by more 
than 50,000,000, and contributing fully a third of. 
the Indian revenue, had been cast on the Governor- 
General ; and when he was absent, a circumstance/ 
which not unfrequently happened, the duty devolved 
on the senior member of Council, who was sometimes 
an officer of the army; and under this anomalous 
system there had been no less than ten governors 
and deputy-governors of Bengal in the course o(. 
as many years. During this period of perpetual 

change and consequent weakness, the office of 
secretary had been held by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
I'Yederick James) Halliday, a cadet of Haileybury, 
who had entered the Comjiany’s service in 1825; 
and to whose great local knowledge, judgment, and 
diligence it was owing that tlie administration 
exhibited the requisite degree of consistency; aiid 
for his eminent services he was appointed, in 1854, 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. , < 

By a third provision of the charter, the patronagi^' 
of the Civil Service was withdrawn from the Court 
of Directors to make way for the principle of open, 
competition without reserve. V. 


CHAPTER XL. 


CHlitSTlANITY IN INDIA.—A BRIEF NOTICE OF ITS PROGRESS. 

fields of the Christian , preached the Gospel in India is ^ 
tradition alike assign and is extremely well support^^'' 
of St. Thomas, and Neander both admit' 

« foundation of several and that a Christian 
- The story that he . ' • Mankpiaiu'^'^'^ 
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many, that tbfe m% ^ the’* 
^Alfred the Great, headed by Bishop 
So die ninth century, to the shnne of 
is one of the most interesting events m 
|al history. Maildpore, or “ the City of the 
a town on the seashore near Madras, 

^ C^ed by the Portuguese San Tome, as being 
^^,pdcne of the labours and martyrdom of the 
apostle of India, is to this day pie-eminently 
Stioi^hold of Christianity there 


‘-V .: 


*' .* 


the i^orragees^i In 
mission, tell us that, oh hb ’ 
cast away on the isle of Soc^ 
Sea, which certainly was inha», 
penod by a little Christian com^_ 
St. Francis Xavier, the second 


I'O'-'; - ; 


1542, found a populuion profess 
Christianity, oddly mingled witli Mohj?"" 
and Judaism St Ihoraas, it is addi 
dieted that the religion he had ptantdS 
should flourish there in strength agaJtJ* 
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THE INDIAN SILENUS 
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J||l the beginning of the thirteenth century Marco 
>16 wits shown the spot where St Thomas suffcicd 

I t^fcvtdom on *‘the Great Mount,” which was 

.11 Chnstendom, while the 
revered the apostle as a 
le, on their first arrival in 
rpnse, found many Chris 
emselves the Chnstians of 
of Portugal ordered the 
>e sought for “ in an old 
Ki over his tomb without 
' By digging there in 
as discovered, and there 
together with the head of 
saint was skm ” * This 
cnall chapel of the cathe- 
Scenes and Sights in 

'A'' 


prediction he inscribed upon a ttUhyfjg ^ B 
pore 1 his pillar then stood forty 
sea, and its mscnption told that w fcffi mBB 
should reach the foot of it, a lacejftCT M 
should arrive in India and restore’^^^®| 
faith When Vasco de Gama latwi^dw’^^ 
of India, he found the encroaching 
Its base, all of which is perhaps as 
Portuguese assertion, that St TJwnulS alfiote 
built m Southern India 3,300 Chtistian temp^ 
“ The religion of India," Says Bruce^ 
unchanged since the days St 
own At this day Christian nussion8[an4||| 
are freely subscribed to by wealthy jjMMjH 
Siva. A missionaiy ^o waits 
King of Travancore, and asks 
purposes, does not depart emffnwS^^H 
Chmtun'School at Jubbtiip6%^ffl|HHM 












..Se^,^ns^‘^dolOT^, 

£md in; x^y 
and seamen, as converts, must 
havi'^fi^’^idus to disseminate the Gospel; and 
monk who put himself on board ship 
the Rc4;ScSa was sure of respect on his voyage, 
and ^4 'i^i^OOJne from co-religionists in India; but 
er^-vipng flie western world began to sink into 
anarchy and barbarism, and the sixth century saw 
**:th^':eag]ie of Rome become little belter than a 
cgAnwpw.'* 

, ''Xi^yr^vin April, 1541, that St. Francis Xavier 
bn^. l 30 ard tlie admiral’s vessel, wliich 
Martin Alfonso dc Sousa, Governor 
the Indies, with live other ships, to take 
pt^^ion of his government, and he landed at 
Gkia hn.'the 6th of May, 1543, after “touching at 
Soop^'^ACCording to Alban butler. Preaching, 
teaching, and baptising, he visited La Pcscaria, or 
theR&rCoist, Cape Comorin, Travancorc, at the 
-Amboyna, and Japan; he died when 
abo^/to: visit China, in 1552, in his forty-sixth 
ycWi .bequeathing the scenes of his labours to the 
Je^ni^’ .who, from the middle of the sixteenth 
qe^y^-jionwards, had ever had great success in 

'^fedisarm prejudice, .some uTiters assert that 
in many instances, introduced ihem- 
a|&^^Jwbite Brahmins, and “ with some .mount 



seems barely probable. 


; |3l^hg;^e reign of Ackbar, the Roman Catholic 
mJsaioi^es W'bo came from Goa were received at 
3s^ toui^. and for fifteen years resided at Agra Avith 
t^ebt 'and in honour. 

The earliest Protestant missionaries came from 
and Dbnmark; and with the latter the 
' Schwartz was closely connected. 

, .^j^Sfel^ong the Hindoos, Christianity in any form 
.'-SK'lfe® vVCi'y limited progress, notwithstanding 

efforts of Christian missionaries, as 
of the Indians are idol-worsInp])ers, 
of all the customs that pertain to 
.^’-'■iftl^SpC^ffilJtidoUtry; so that their most simple 

differ in no way from those of their 
ond distant ages, since evcr\' 
■jim^1^S^^le|^!)a’, X^ers .tv> the superstitions they 

the number of converts 
■' ’* lihely to be increased 

bbcprncs diffused, and the mind 
in the East.” 


ippso^ enlightened, by 
^^ued/^^the British Govtenment^ 
the Comjpany was someifvbat 
an early period considerable attenliopLj^y^* 
certainly paid to the diffusion of the 
faith among their native servants, by the estabU^* 
ment of schools and chapels in their factories;', 

By the charter of i6g8 the Company were bound, 
to maintain a chaplain and schoolmaster in evety 
garrison and superior factor}’, and to set apart ft. 
proper [»Uicc for the performance of divine worship. 
They were also obliged to have a chaplain for 
every vessel of 500 tons, whose salary was to com¬ 
mence with the voyage of the ship, and who was to 
be apiwoved of by the Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
or the Bishop of London ; while all resident minis¬ 
ters in India were rc(]uired to Icam Portuguese andi 
the Hindoo languages for the due instruction of 
“ the Gentoos and others in the Christian reli- 
' gion; ” and on the union of the two companies in 
' 1708, it was directed by the charter that the chap¬ 
lain should take rank after the fifth member of 
council at his factory. 

In 1677 Company sent out a special teacher,. 
Mr. Ralpli Ordc, with a liberal salary, “to teach all 
children to read I^mglish and to write and cypher 
gratis; and if any of the other nations, Portuguese, 
Centoos, or others, will send their children to 
school, we reijuirc that they shall also be taught 
gratis; and,” adds tlie document which is quoted 
l>y Peter Auber, “he is likewise to instruct them 
in the principles of the Protestant religion.” * 

In 1744 the Com]lany gave hearty assistance to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ 
whicli had sent to India missionaries and quantities 
of books, aiding the Danisli missionaries already*^ 
established in Southern India; and to those^ 
preachers they gave the use of a church at Madras 
and another at Cuddalorc, emi)owering theirigentS; 
at the former city “ to give them, at such times as“ 
you shall think pro]»cr, in our name, any sum 6f 
money not exceeding 500 jiagodas, to be laid out: 
in such manner, and appropriated to such uses,’ 
you shall approve of.’* ^ 

In the year 1752 the Court of Directors wr6&- 
to Bombay, desiring to have “the soldiery;..i^d; 
othcr.s of our dependants in the 
Bombay, instructed in the principles pf 
tant religion,” and ordering two more 
reside at TelUchcrry .and Anjengo, 
the formation of charity schools -fQr,’edub^r t^;S^te 
children of soldiers, mariners, 
adding: “When schools are, 
quence of this recommcndatibn, 


• “ Rise afi<X 










ivaueo, ’ 300 tibe -apppintcbehf ® 
iiTa,;^Kch' the Kesbyterian'^Si-^ 
to demand as a right, Was only 
;^>bon from the Court of Directors, 
'^ims of the Roman Catholics were, of 
lat time, ignored.* 

; Protestant Bishop of Calcutta was 
'l^Wip^'- paWshaw Middleton, D.D., wlio was 
and was consecrated on llie Sih of 
as, metropolitin of all India. I'liis 
admirable, and it has been 
that the lawn has not been often worn 
men than Bishoji Middleton and 
Heber. The fornicr died on the Sth of 
a momimenl to his inemor)- was 
'St. rani’s, London. Subsi-ciuently 


?^,aad Madras were each made bishoprics; 
lifeJatter Qnly so lately as 1855. 
j;;,.J5?feive conversions were fre<|ncnlly the cause of 
JSeW^'^feeling and monetary (piarrels among rela- 
dfes,* while the converts themselves were placed in 

position. By certain regulations 
'J^Oni^gated ,in 1793 and 1S03, it was i)rovided, 
diat^.-questions of succession to property should 
in conformity to the religion of the 
.,.;,Thc obvious intention of this was to give 
|;And Moliammedans the benefit of their 
re^. jCodes, than which nothing could be 
^feble. UnfortunaU'ly, the regulations 
Jy and obscurely w'orded, and in a ea^e 



eQ;*6w:^Dishopncs of iBonibaj 

Sljifaitis sfell always be mimsters ^OT';||e'J 
feotlahd/* and concludes with jii'kljr 
‘'that nothing herein contained shall 
strued as to prevent the Govemor-G^'neiS'4!l 
Council granting, from time to time, witH ; ® 
sanction of the Court of Directors and of.,™ 

. . • -V 

Commissioners for the affairs of India, to 
sect, peisuasion, or community of Christians, hol 
being of the united Churcii of England and IfiS 
l;uid or of the Church of Scotland, such sums pi 
money as may be expedient, for the purpose oJ 
instructing, or for the maintenance of places' pi 
worship.^’ 

In 1S20 the Bishop's College, near Calcuttau 
was founded for the education of such students as 
die Covernment or the religious societies con¬ 
nected wdth the CImrch of J’higland may place 
there. It has a principal, tw’o profcs.sors, eight 
missionaries, two catechists, and a printer. The 
Bible has l^cen translated into ten languages for 
India, and the New Testament into five others— 
not reckoning tlic Ser.nnpore versions. 

In Ccjlon there is a bislio]) of ilie Church of 
I'aigland. with several clergymen; the Church of 
Si'Otlaiid, AN'esleyaii Methodists, Baptists, and 
American missionaries are all engaged in the work 
of leligiouh and inlellectiial leaching ; but through¬ 
out the iMlaiid, anumg all Christian denominations, 
tile Roman Catholics preponder.alc; yet the 


Coveinor reporUai about 1850, di.it multitudes 
J daily acquiring new imjKutancc, was who call themsehes Christians in public arc, in 
fi',p,verk)oked. The efforts of Clirislian j ^cc^el, tlosely attached to Buddhism and the 


^pw.were beginning to bear fruit, Init no 
vbeen made for the social position of 
ij£pyert& As the regulations stood, there was 
maintaining that by the mere fact of 
4)^^fehvarsion, they forfeited the rights of sue- 

undoubtedly have belonged 
if'they had continued Hindoos. This 
^■;^hich had never been c'ontemplatcd, and 
)ver, ip itself absolutely intolerable, was 
■,a .new regulation (in 1829), which 
li'tjie rules relating to succession, as 
>n, should bind those only who 
f.pf Mohammedanism or Ilindcoism 
ion opened. 'J'hc effect >vas to 
rte to Christianity from all tram- 
rtt. superstition, and give them 
t^ristian freedom.” t 

passed, on the ex- 
ly^'^onopoly, it contained 

"India.” 



Hindoo mythology. ' 

In hiauritius, sa)s Mr. Bridliam, the Church of 
Rome has e\'er the pre-eminence, in the antiquitjj^ 
of its foundation and its numtTical superiority.! 
T'hc white and creole ])opulation, with few excejy 
tions, belong to that ]icr-.uasion—somewhere about 
80,000. 'ihe rcmain'ler of the religious ejora- 
miiiiliy may be divided into two sectiotis-^ffip 
Church of England and the Protestant Dissenie)^' 
Among the former arc the officials • civilat 
military, some Anglo-Indians, and a fejv ne^ 
while the latter is extremely limited, 
consists only of a few old Huguenot faini^if^ 

TliLTe is also an English bishop 
(Hong-Kong), wlio, in tiipe to come/mi^ 
a ven' beneficial influence on the"^^ 
islands adjacent to India. '• 

Few Protestant missionands 
active in India than*the' , ^ 

• Lcyland'a 

1 ..j. 






.to pur Govemittent by that- 
^_ _|i^^^ar1c;in)^ but where they were nearly 
during the administration of Lord Minto 
by measures unfortunately at variance 
fwith the good sense and enlightened spirit he 
v^jriudly displayed. 

Ailhough he defrayed out of the jHiblic treasury 
''.^e expense of several native grammars, diction- 
■iiirieS) and other rudimentary works, printed at tlic . 

fid ' I 

.^ramppre Press, and aided liberally the Seranipore , 
' ^anfi^rion of the Scriptures, he yet issued an | 
■^dict,-which evidently tended, if not to crush 
them altogether, at least to diminish their useful¬ 
ness, and bring them under bondage. Prejudices 
•were then strongly entertained by Sir Ocorge 
Barlow and all old European residents that the 
irecent mutiny at Vellore liad some connection 
with missionary labours; hence they were ])ro- 
hibited from i)rcaching in the streets, from sending 
itinerant native preachers into villages, and from 
the gratuitous distribution of controversial tracts; 
‘though no restriction was im[)Osed on their private 
tuition or their translation of the Scriptures ; and 
they were at full liberty to continue ilivine service 
in Benga.l«‘" within the walls of tlieir mission 
houses; but one of the earliest acts of Lord 
Minto’s government threatened the luckless mis¬ 
sionaries with something very like ])rob(.Ti])tion. 

The reason for this procedure against them was 
the discovery of a iMinplilct in Persian, containing 
an account of jMohammed, so scurrilous, that it was 
•deemed dangerous, inllaramatory, and likely to ex- 
■cite discontent among the Mussulman population. 
Hence, the Governor-( General in Council not only 
prohibited the issue of religious tracts, but ordered 
riiat publications in the vernacular tongue in the 
mission house at Calcutta should be abolished; 
.and. as this was not deemed sulTicient to place tlie 
inissicnary press more completely under govern- 
“;'nient control, the Baptists were ordered to remove 
it from Serampore to Calcutta. 

Serampore was then Danish and not British 
it has been justly said that Lord Minto 
more-j^wer over the missionaries there 
^liiijhe would have had at Copenhagen. It was 
violation of the rights of a European 
“ The removal of the missionaries from 
says a writer on the subject, “ was 
a confiscation of their properly there, 
the whole establishment on which 
expended, worthless. If by 
this could be called tolera- 
Mohammedans, what was. it 


declarea.to be rmnpus,. 

^ gagged iii order that riiey\ 
preach the Gospel within 
to the natives who would hPv4 
accord to listen to it. The whole p 
was so monstrous, that when the tnisirio: 
monstrated, Government hesitated 
out coercive measures which could ' oMyS 
been characterised as an anti-Christian 
'I'he interdict on preaching in the chapel'^' 
cutta was Mulhdrawn, and the missionaries 
their Serampore press by submitting to a 
ship.” .7'^ 

Lord Minto’s edict against the Baptists 
more to be regretted that he had the well-e^M 
honour of being deemed a model adinihistraton 'i fef' 
Tlie year 1812 saw their press again in full opCO^* 
tion, and we find Dr. Carey Avriting thus to Mri 
Fuller, another leading Riptist:—“ I have a gre^‘ 
desire to do what I can to ensure the gradual per¬ 
fection of the Oriental versions of tlie Scriptiu^s 
after my death, and I am therefore trying today a 
foundation for Biblical criticism in Uiese languages; 
by securing to the public the little that I know 
tiieni. I have, tlicrcrorc, begun to write grammars 
of the d'elnya, the Orissa, and the language of the 
Sikhs, to which I intend immediately to add 
grammars of the Kurnala, the Kashmeera, and tfie 
Ncjjaula ; of the Bengalee, Sanscrit, and , the' 
Maliratta, 1 have already ijubli.shcd grammars, 
a dictionary of the Maliratta. I am about a 
galce Dictionar)’. I have also in my 
h.ive proceeded far in collecting materijd$tvfe%it^: 
gencial dictionary of the Indian languages^'^ des^'W) 
from the Sanscrit, of which that language, 
is the basis. I intend to give the HebrCii^iW 
Greek synonyms of the Sanscrit througIiOui^:;;S^l^ 

J live to accomplish all this, aPd the 
hand, I think I could then say, '* 
thou thy servant depart in peace.’” ♦ ■ - 

By Mullen's general census of Indian niufeis, 
taken in 1862, there were in India in’ 
missionaries; eighty-one ordained 
catechists; 890 native churches 
tians; 2i,2t;2 communicants: at schooteif 4 r?®% 
boys, and 14,723 girls. : 


For all this, unfortunately, it seems SWm 
mitted that the Government school^’wv^^g 
much generally for either religion or 
students who go into them ■ as 
hammedans often coming forth 
faith at all, and their conduct 
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must ; Clinstianlty ivas that of the Prii^sa 
. It , (<laiigluer of tlio Rajah of Coorg), who; 
cters : in one of Prince Albert’s letters “ aft; 
ools, : and intelligent girl,” who was baptiw^ 
died joth of June, 1852 ; “ Victoria 
who he .add,s, “and will look after 
don. , married a Scottish gentleBtarifit''^ 
-;ven ; Cam].bell5, of Kinloch, anti 
ions; •Bohn’s‘■Indio. 
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Christiaas; m 

in India at aft,884,’ 

Church of Scotland ,there .is <^Vid^ 
^presbyteries, but as the reports for the 
Jdefe’cdve, or without a synopsis, no 
can be given; while those of the Free 
,'^^rfth-/ipf .Scotland show about 014 baptised 



fti&hs number, in *'* Christiari'rbrniati^ttf; '38^ 

pupils. '■ ■': • 

^ "The Roman Catholic Church in In^ia, 
and Siam shows an approximate number of 
bishoprics, 906 priests, and 100,000 adherents, 

1,000 schools, attended by 40,000 children; an(^ 
these are exclusive of the archbishopric of Goa. ^ 


CHAPTER XLL 


, ‘rV’;.- '''?' 'tORD CANNING GOVERNOR-GENERAI..—OF 

CHiRtES'J ohn Vi.scount Canning succeeded, as 
we, 'have stated. Lord Dalhousic, and was the 
thirteenth and last of the (lovcrnors Gcncral of the 
Itidia Company, and first Viceroy of the 
^ro\rti. ., He had sat in tlie House of Lords for 
^«nty years, and had thus acquired a considerable 
irinoiint of official experience. He inherited a 
gfent name, and was a favoarile of J -ord Palmerston, 
vti^r.'Whose auspices he now took office. At the 
' fSte^ell. banquet given to him by die Court of 
i ,J0ttlictors, he uttered these memorable words :—*‘1 
•wift'ibr a peaceful term of office; but I cannot for- 
thi^lin the sky of India, serene as it is. a small 
arise, no larger than a man's hand, but 
v^E^v/^rbwing larger and larger, may at la.sl 
to burst and overwlielm us witli ruin." 
prophetic was this sentence. Some of the 
mbst'tftraarkable events in the history of British 
India vpccurred during the administration of Lord 
JS&lbohsie; but these were destined to be sur- 
importance, and to require all tlie talent 


THE SEPOVS AND INDIAN ARMY GENERALLY, 


of Lord Canning to fare them— 


■ mutiny, and almost extirpation of an 
) strong; the awful massacres of Euro- 
y age and sex ; the loss and recovery 
-western Provinces ; the total dissolu- 
ancient East India Company, of so 
ics,; and the complete annexation of 
mpire to the British Crown. 


I^me after the departure of Lord Dal- 
:&cce«sor believed that India was in a 


; but as the eventful year wore 
though not of immediate danger, 
isquieting, began to manifest them- 
deposed King of Oude, who had 
to take up his abode in the suburbs 




of the Indian caiiital, had his secret emissariei 
actively at work in scattering the seeds of hostilitj 
to our Government in anti around Calcutta, Tc 
Mr. Coverley Jackson, a civilian, was given thi 
chief cominissioncrship of Oude, a post for which he( 
was somewhat imfitlecl. “ Instead of labouring t^ > 
reconcile the chiefs and people to a foreign rule, afy! 
Ouiram and Slceman would have laboured to do,' 
his time was jiassed in unseemly scjuabblcs with his*' 
subordinates, and in sowing the dragon’s teeth of’ 
rebellion among tlie proud aristocracy of the 
country by a uanton a* d disastrous interferened 
with the tenure of their estates.”* 

In Delhi, the ancient Mohammedan capital of; 
India, the royal family had been permitted, un* 
wisely, to maintain a semi-royal court, in which, 
the proceedings of our Government roused a keen' 
feeling of di.ssatisfacUon. Contrary to the advice of; 
some of the most experienced men in the Court Oi; 
Directors, tlie Board of Control had resolved to rer,| 
move the royal family from Delhi, and on the deatlfe 
of the king, Bahadoor Shah, to abolish the regaj| 
title, with all its immunities, J 

Lord Dalhousic had delayed taking action on thi^ 
measure, from a feeling of deference to the urgenii 
remonstrances of tlie Directors; and thus to TjOTiS 
Canning was left the consideration of this 
tasteful piece of policy, but he at once came tftrtb® 
conclusion, that the stately royal palace Of 
the citadel of a strongly fortified town, and 
ing a mile in circumference, ’.vas iramed!afi^?^8 
quired for military purposes, and shotthl 
hands, not of its native princes^ 

Government. 

A mortifying 

•MarArahii'/'''-'' 


.'l' • •I\. . , 




•TgEL'i'Saiti 


I, 

lor, ■biit 'iWttwidt of' 

j;«“rp mos^&vourite wiife^^^c^ 
the exclusion of her own soni and 
[y sh diis abolition of regal dignity and the 
Sir^pii^higes of tlie long line of the Moguls. 
P^Ithwl the activity and zeal of an artfuWemale in- 
^.tnguer,she set every secret engine to work to excite 
'hostile movement against the IJritish Govern- 
not only in Hindostan, but in the Deccan, 
^nd even at the Court of Persia, then at w'ar with 
troops under Outram, wliilc Dst and far .s]>read 
Xthe rumour that Lord Canning h.id come out with 
V/orders from the Queen of Great Ilritain to enforce 
^Christianity on the people of India, Hindoo and 
^"'Mussulman alike. 

J;" There went abroad, too, a strange prophecy that 
the raj, or rule, of the Comjiany would pass away 
’’.at the end of a hundred years, and 1857 was die 
■^centenary of the glorious field of Plassey. Most in¬ 
dustriously were the rumour and the prediction 
propagated togetlier, and the fate of ilic Feringliees 
was supposed to be like everything else viewed 
from an Oriental point of view, amenable to llic in¬ 
exorable law of cleslinv. Hence, towards die dose 
of the year 1S56, the public mind had become 
completely unsettled, and vague apprehensions of 
some portentous event or coming calamity per¬ 
vaded the entire community; and it would seem 
that this event might have taken place sooner, 
during the Crimean AVar, and when wc should have 
been less able to face it - -if to face it all—but for 


one circumstance. 

The Indian Moslem ever takes a doq) interest in 
the fate of the Padisliali; and it is a fact now 
; thoroughly ascertained, that out support of Turkey 
the war with Russia m 1854 had such an effect 
l^tipon tlie Mohammedan population of India, ns to 
\lpOStpone the Mutiny for a year or two, and to 
Jiessen its force when it came.* 

^ \lh times before, mutinies had repeatedly broken 
^ijjt.ih tbe native anny, and, in many instances, the 
'Qjpea^es of repression to whicli the officers rc- 

evaded the matter than jmnislicd 
®»:^^mguished it. Moreover, the native troops of 
whether under tlieir own print'es or the 
had never been quite exempt from a 
insubordinate spirit ; thus Holkar, 
other Mahratta princes had been 
g^^ pTO^'lcoerced by their own soldiers, w'hile 
,^crce old Lion of I.ahorj, was wont to 
i^rpaded his own victorious troops 
;their vanquished enemies; and 

sp^ch at FalmoLth in 1B76, 





Shikarpore, ■ there ‘ 
outbreaks, all rftor^ 

■ midable. ;'.-'v IK.‘-/SS 


■imdable. 

In approaching the events wl 
about to relate, it is impossible tO 
phetic words of one who knew I nd ia, We! 
seeing and wary Scottish veteran, 

Munro, concerning the great extension 
Empire by annexation, as tending to give'j^©! 
its extent and power. . Aa.-:’'''’ 

“ If we could subdue all India to our 
said ^lunro in his lime, “it is doubtfhl ilv 
would be desirable cither for the natives'ijhtj 
selves. One of the effects of this conquesfil' ‘ 
be, that the Indian army, having no longer to 
bat warlike neighbours, would gradually 
discipline, and that the native troops would 
leisure to contemplate tlieir own strength, and 
it against their I'hiropean masters.” ' 

'I'lie same politician had eame.stly advised■ 
maintenance of the native protected pnneeS' 
their thrones, as a source of union betweeh, 
Supreme llritisli Government and the Hindob^nriil 


Mussulman populations. . 

I n the year 18 2 7 the armies of the East India vdm-' 
pany belonged to the three Presidenaes, ©a.<p^der' 
its own cominander-in-chief. That of l 

sisted of a regiment of artillery, a corps of en^ri^erv’ 
ten regiments of cavalry, and seventy-five'of 
fantry. 'I'lie Madras anny consisted of a regr^^l’;' ^ 
of artillery, another of engineers, eight 
cavalry, and fifty-four ot infantry. The . 
army comprised a regiment of foot artill^^^^H 
brigade of horse artiilcry, having four 
pean, two battalions of European and 
artillery, three regiments of cavalry, 
nine of native infantry. The cavalry - 

silver-grc)', fared most frequently 
rc(\, and laced with silver. The ; 

scarlet, and the artillery in dark blue.’ 


Great 

these 


In addition to those fine and wrefully de^eldpetf; ,,, 
forces, recruited for among the best and ipOst Vjjarj ;: 
like tribes of India, there were added to 
these three armies many local and irregul^ 
officered from the line, and denomrmteti 
Battalions, Irregular Horse, Infantr}' 
of the Punjaub, Assam Light Infan 
fantry, the Gwalior Contingent, ■ 

talions, Militia, and Rangere. Tgb 
strange necessity for having a 


kC? ■' 








native <Sie 6f 

his the tiqmt>«r 

iaFcrior to Ae jumor Ettt&pda^t] 
5 P«>y« 3 the great penl of this vast WKtficry 

In ttjyia'* there were then of all hnds about 
394*^75 Of these, 40,000 or more 

beWllged to the royal light cavalry and infantrj 
of tile* l^tiE, whose head quarters at home were 
resi lively Maidstone and Chatham, but wtre 
struck Olft" the home strength, and wue paid uid 
maintained by the East India Compaii) 

The tbuntry fiom which tin licngal infiiitry hid 
usually been lerruited cxttiKkd from the cistern 
quarter of Behar to Rohilcund In jKison, the 
men there are lobust, ind whtn m thui own dress, 
and untrammelled b\ the imseenU I uropi in gall), 
either civil or mihlu), most of them seemed tine 
examjoles of tlu humm foim, tspeeiill) those in 
the ^ank companies which tJien existed 

Wriliilg of the Indian aimy m his time by desire 
of Lord Buckinghamshire, S r John Mikolm siys 
that the Bengil diagoons weie men of stouUi fixme 
than the same corps in Midras “ I Ik litter iie 
almost all Mohammedans, he conliniKs ‘ ind 1 
considerable portion of the Bengal ( iviiiy art of 
the same race The fut is, tint with the e*\ecptu>ii 
of the Mahratta tribe, the Hindoos iie not L,enc ill> 
Spejitiking, so much disposed as the Moluinmedins 
to the duties ot a troojm ind thou^li the ’"To 
haramedans may be liissqnUd md less moiil in 
their private conduit thin the Ilm lo )s, liey aiL 
zealbus and high spirited soldiers, md tisexctlkiU 
polity to have a considerable porlmnof them in the 
tierce, to which experience his shown, they often 
beebme very warmly attu he d In the native infintn 
of Bengal the Hindoos are in the full propoition of 
three-fourths to the Mohammedans Hkv consist 
chiefly of Eajpoots, who aic a distui^nislied rue 
among the Khitercc, or military tribe Me may 
yudge of the sue of these men when we ire told 
standard below which no lecruit is tvkenis 
inches The gu it proportion of the 
* bix feet and upwards J he Raijioot 
dier. The mother spt iks of notliin^ 
but deeds of arms and tiery action 
t of the future in m is marked b\ the 
ns that he has rccen ed If he tills the 
:h is the common occupation of this 
>rd and shield are phred neat the fui 
anarobV^ as hislabour advance The frame 
is always uiprovcu (even if hishibitj 
l^^^fhds^^of civil life) by niartial exercises, he is, 
w^ treated, obedient, zealous, and faitliful 
’ ^ Indian Army. 1834 


]i^^“Tuither 

!loo libr Mofaaramedan*se^y^fcpuld’feflile^$j y 

. revengeful nature, though both TVin? 
deeds of extreme violence, especially 
where they deemed iheir honour—of whiiR 
have a very keen sense—slighted or insulted, , 
their < liarac ter stained Of this spirit, two or tbfee' ^ 
examples may be given In 1772, a sepoy of the 
loth Bengal Nilive Infantry, supposing himself > 
in]uied, quitted the ranks, and approaching Captain 
I wens, commmding with “recovered arms,” as if 
liiout to make some request, shot him dead, and 
then (luielly aw iited the death he merited. Cap¬ 
tain Crook, of the Madras Cavaliy, once struck a 
sentry foi illovvmg a witcr bullock to enter his 
tent Ihe in in wiited calmly till relieved from his 
])Ost, and then seeking the captain, shot him dead 
with Jus caibine He made no attempt to escape. 

He hid avenged his hoiioui, thus teinbly, for a 
blow given, and he met vvitii c ilm fortitude the 
death vvhicli jiumshed his crime* An otlicei re¬ 
lates inotlur mstince of adheience to honour 
thus — \ sejioy, of tin JiingU N itive Infantry, 
VMS iccii''t(l by one of his comndcs of having 
stolen a riijice and i ])ui of tiouseis Jheseijeant- 
inijor befoie whom in tile fust inslincc the charge 
w IS biou-,iit was boili iinible and unwilling to give 
itcrcdtiue l.esides the unusuil circumstance of 
i n Hue soldier bein^, guilty of so base an act, the 
accused s( poy had ihvavs been remirkably con- 
s| cuoiis foi his brue and upiijit conduct HiS 
bieast vv IS litct ily covered with inedils, and he 
liul Ion., been i ciistomed to ihe voice of praise 
Still however jutKe demanded tint the chaige 
‘•hould not 1)1 dismissed without m impartial in- 
\esti.,itu)n Ihc whole ifliu was brought to the 
notice of the commanding officer, who dtsiied that 
the se])0}’s residence should be immediately and 
thoroughly e\amine d On opening his knapsack, 

to the utter istonisliment and regret of tlie whole 
regiment, the stolen irojitity was discovered^" 
None, however looke I moie thunderstruck thaii^ f 
the sepoy himsdf Hl clenched his teeth ,in 
bitter agony, but spoke not a single word. 
colonel told him that though circumstances WCTTOV 
so feufully agiinst liim, he w'ould not yet 
nounce him guilty, as it was not impossiblftjRffi^s 
might be the victim of some malignant 
IK therefore dismissed him from hlS 
until tlK lesult of further inquiries shoul^WM®®# 
a full conviction of his guilt or 
; few houis the sepoy was observed^^to 
hut, and walk with burned step6 tff a. 
held He was soon conce^li^ 


♦Ibid. 
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unfortunately I,'tpo, late'''"to,' 
5' Jwiid of the determined suicide. The 
,£e5^ lay stretched on the ground, witli his 
back, and the blood gushing from 
OpOT throat. He had effected his purpose 
a' sharp knife, which he still grasped, as if 
^ intention of inflicting another wound. 

,|p[e..^was carried to the hospital, and carefully at- 
it'|i^^4®.d» hut the surgeon pronounced liis recovery 
^^^j’&possible. A pen and ink were brought to him, 
§'|^.he wrote with sonic difticulty on a slip of 
/ f,paper, that he firmly Iioped that he had not failed 
V'in bis attemi)t to destroy himself, for life was of no 
,,-:’ yaiue without honour. He stated, too, that Ihougli 
might now be useless to affirm his innocence, he 
‘ithoped that a time might come when his memory 
• Should be freed from its present stain, lie lingered 
no less than fifteen days in this dreadful slate, and 
"‘‘died at last apparently of mere starvation; for, 
though he invariably made .signs of a de.sire for 
. food, it was, of course, impossible to give it to him, 
and any nourishment would merely have prolonged 
}iis misery. Two days before he died, it was dis¬ 
covered that a Bengalee servant, of low caste, who 
• had taken offence on some trivial occasion, had 
placed the stolen goods in the sepoys bundle, and 
'■ then urged the owner to accuse him of the theft. 
The disclosure of this circumstance ai)i)eared to 
give infinite satisfaction to the dying soldier. 

Prior to the dark days we are approaching, the 
native and the British soldier always became great 
friends; the latter invariably sjioke well and 
.pettingly of “Jack Sepoy,by whom they w'cre 
.v '(in turn admired for their daring valour, and other 
(^‘if^Xcellent qualities. “ It is pleasant," wrote an 
I'iofficer on this subject, “to see the ranks iutcr- 
;c^;jimngUng on a march, and to hear the native,when 
||ithe..5un grows hot, begging to be allowed to cany 
jnusket of his wayworn Kurojjean comrade." 
|;^^:in 1856 there was more than one cause to dis- 
' 0 !^' the minds of the native troops, whom many 
^^and no mean authorities—averred that we had 
pi^ed too much. More than 40,000 men of 
feepoyarmy were recruited in that land which 
;^er ,been a source of trouble—Oude—and 
view of attaching them more esi>eciany to 
they had enjoyed the privilege of 
numerous and vexatious lawsuits 
those of others, on the production 
31 their commanding officer. This 
^^^wkablc privilege, w'hich greatly 
^^^it§>6ftance in their own localities, 
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.addition 

tlie Bengal regiments w«e 
service; and, in 1856, a Govo^i 
issued to the effect, that in future 
enlisted as a soldier who was not wiiUnj§<: 
when required. This order, which wa^] 
necessary for the discipline and mili^tj|' 
the army, produced a deep and marked^id 
in every regiment of the Bengal army. ' 
Hitherto the military service of 
pony had been deemed a noble and hqicii 
profession; but, under the new rule, the 
nepliews of the high-caste sepoys, who wweV 
ing for vacancies, ivould have to foregdj 
service altogether, or defile ihcir caste, by 
the A^dla pawnee^ or “ black W'ater," as 
the ocean. 


By this time a change had come over th^ 
pean soldier's view of his native comrade. ’ 
singular facility with which, in our early Indi^^ 
campaigns, enormous masses of native troops 
defeated and dispersed, as at Plassey^delsewheis^'. 
b}' a mere handful of Europeans, led to the not 
unnatural conclusion, that they were as wiferipv; 
in natural courage as in physique; anci.it 
with a feeling almost bordering on surpri^^.A^ti^l^'. 
it was found that the sepoys, in subsequcnti|pu:^ : 
when disciplined and led by British officers^e- 
camc good and efficient soldiers. Henoe, .OSPi ' 
more than one occasion, those of Madras, ' 

crossed their bayonets in battle with the,^ 
grenadiers of King Loui.s; and at Bhur^c 
Bengal regiment thrice planted their, coloi 
the breach, w'hen tw’o coqis of the line.dQf 
to f[uit the trenches. 

Few troops in the world W'ere 
and carefully considered than those 
armies, after a revulsion of sentiment 
opinion took place in their favour., 
lautled in general orders, and, often,;l»dt 
application on their part, they had 
and allowances given them. “'Fhey ;T^ted 
and jiampered like children,” say^.t^ji,,.,,writer,' 
“or as if they had been Prsetori^U cojiorts*.::., 
w'ith whom it rested to bestow or withhold 
imperial title and power. No w^ondcr, 
they became inflated with an idea of their./ 
importance, and considered themselves 
masters of the state. Their self-cqm| 
gradually over-stepped all bounds, an<i; 
mercenary armies, they threatened to, 
formidable to their employers than to 
Many statesmen had already .seen.;-,^ 






"Oude was ^nexed, and hence j humouring them so much. 
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Jiave tntaiamed W 
^ft3(;'tlfje permanence of British su- 
Eost, that he once said^ “ that some 
.' 4 * 3 ^ the Europeans in India would get 

ap with .throats cut” ♦ 

't|l'he:^<^j3^l^tents in Oude, with the rumours of 
anc^ihlciided 'forcible conversion of all classes to 
Christianity^ caused measures for defence and 
Oneoce‘^tO_;be taken with decision and promptitude; 
:^d well was the force of systematic and comlnned 
, .attidia'’im by the Hindostanecs. >or a 

jlijftg^&nopast it had been known that a brisk and 
^.sikStain^- (but to the European, i)uzzling) corre- 

maintained between the different 
iregtthents of the Bengal army, however far apart 
they:tnight be stationed. 

There wjis, as yet, no reason to suppose that any 
schemes of . revolt or aggression were in jirogress, or 
anything beyond a general understanding that the 
battalions mutually rely on each other for a 
combined resistance if the British (Government 
attempted in any way to coerce them in matters of 
■ relt^nV or alter the conditions under which they 
/•’tfbl^d.' ■. As an emblem of universal agreement, | 
.a. qPrpatty#'*-Or little cake, made simply of flour | 
^■and.'-'waterj. 'Went from hand to hand, ami from ; 

station, pledging each man to stand by j 
jMa <^mfade—eacli regiment to do so by its neigh- ' 

as the Mohammedans were now for a 
•ijgrftWMly insolent and overbearing demeanour, those , 
of -Surpassed all others, in a swaggering :iir, ' 
and avdtv6d hatred of the Feringhees. Nor was tliis , 
altogethercUimatural. The loss of empire could 
hardly fail to inspire them witli something, at least, 
•.of'^llen animosity towards their conquerors; for; 
instead of banjz a dominant race, under an 

■ iuced to engage in trade or 

to wretched pittances as the 
t king, who was the degraded 
unbelievers. 

le catastrophe was coming 
Is of many Anglo-Indians; 
rere who laughed, and said— 
ist our time, and so we need 
e they thus deluded them- 
curity, the native army had 
the belief that it was 
, >ii> -dictate terms lo Govern- 
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ultimate' ‘"'kibceife,^'' 

' ment there was one great obstacle-^^^ 
ancient antipathy between the Hiftdbb^ anjl 
Mohammedans. The former composedly 
greater bulk of the population; and 
though quite numerous enough to be fprmid£fbi^| 
derived from their superior position, aS aidhce^ 
dominant and still warlike class, a greater dcgrci'f 
of influence than their mere numbers would iri-v 
dicate. ' ■'? 

I'he natural effect of this antipathy was to keej)- i 
the two classes apart, and make it seem impossible'? 
to combine for any common object. Aware of this'^f 
security against a united revolt, our Government^ 
a])pear not to have under-rated it; and yet, by i'} 

It 

most singular and unforeseen fatality, they—without'^ 
a suspicion of wliat would ensue—destroyed the - 
security, and enabled Hindoo and Mohammedan/ 
to fraternise, and make a combined effort together 
for the overthrow of our empire in India. 

'I'his was the cry so artfully raised, that the 
religion of both was in danger, and that Christianity • 
alone would be tolerated. It has been deemed 
singular that such a cry could have any influence, 
as a succession of Governors-General had vied with 
each other in carrying to their utmost limits, the 
true iirinciplcs of religious toleration; and some 
had given so much countenaiu'e and encourage-. 
menl to the most absurd of native superstitions and, 
idolatry, as lo nearly incur the charge of forgetting 
that they themselves were Christian men, and the, 
representatives of a Christian Government; thus, in 
1803, even the car of J uggernaut, with its blood-v 
encrusted wheels, was placed as carefully under* a/- 
guard of British troops as if it had been the altar of^ 
a Christian church ! , '"I 

It is almost needless lo say that not the slightest 
intention to reverse this policy had been manifested}^ 
but ripe as they were for revolt, the Bengal sepbrf| 
were ready to listen to any incendiary, andy^S 
grasp at any pretence to justify their medlta^d® 
treachery. The terrible delusion spread like 
fire, '‘and a circumstance so trivial in 
one can hardly speak of it with gravity/ 
not the cause of a revolt, unsurpassed 
and ferocity, the spark applied to- 
so many hands had laid, and, in' a 
death, desolation, and 
unlike anything known in 
Vespers, filled India with 
horror and grief. ■; 
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rtsM V “GREASED CARTRIDGES” 


GREAT HALL Ut THL DtVVA.N kli-is iHE PALACE OF DELHI. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE ENFIELD RIFLE IN THE PENCAL ARMY.—THE SPIRIT OF MUTINY AT BERHAMPORE, ETC.—-DIS¬ 
BANDING OF THE 19TH BENGAL NATIVE INFANTRY.—REVOLT AT MEERUT. 


/ - 

V-Jt has been deemed questionable wliethcr the dis- 
i'V ilfe^on excited by the two royal families of Outle 
"Delhi, or even the vague discontent of the 
.^troops, would have culminated in a revolt 
army, with its attendant atrocities, but 
Very unexpected incident of the greased 

’v' 


] cartridges, which caused a most arjportune source 
I for complaint against the Government 

Towards the close of 1856. it had been de¬ 
termined to replace the old infantry musket, the 
Brown Bess," of so many wars and glories, an 
improved lirearm, with a grooved, M rifled Bore, 
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and which could not be easily loaded without 
lubrication of the cartridge; and Dumdum, a cAn- 
tonmctitsix miles north-west of Calcutta, was one 
of the schools of musketry for instruction in the 
use of this new weapon—the Enfield rifle. 

Early in January, 1857, when the manufacture of 
these cartridges (which, before being used, must be 
torn by the fingers, or bitten) was proceeding briskly 
in the Artillery Arsenal of that place, a ciassii\ or 
low-casto workman, asked a soldier of the 2nd 
Grenadiers, a high-class Brahmin, for a draught of 
water from his lotah^ or drinking-vessel. The 
grenadier declined, on the pica that the vessel 
would be defiled. 

“ You think much of your caste,” sneered the 
ilasste; “but wait a littlej the siihib-Ios;ue (white 
gentlemen) will soon make high and low caste on 
an equality; as cartridges smeared with beef fat 
and hog’s lard are being made up in the magazine, 
which all sepoys will be compelled to use.” 

The mention of two kinds of fat was singularly 
artful and malicious, as one was the abomination 
of the Hindoos, and the other of the Moham¬ 
medans j like a double-edged sword, it cut two ways, 
and the subject once mooted, was not likely to be 
j)ermitted to subside. The astounded grenadier 
rushed, in an agony of shame and terror, to the 
sepoy lines, where the new's was speedily discussed 
with much real, and probably more pretended 
alarm; for the story spread like wild-fire, and the 
credulous sepoys of both religions readily believed 
it was a base attempt on the part of the Government 
to undermine their faith. It was usclc.ss for anyone 
to insist upon the absurdity of this idea; they were 
convinced of its truth, and c ould irot be persuaded 
that though the cartridge-paper might be glazed, it 
was not greased. 

Tlie public post was literally laden with the 
letters of the alarmed sepoys, and in a very few 
days every regiment in Hindostan was affected with 
tlie same emotions of danger and frantic passion. 
The little cloud of which Lord Canning spoke by 
chance was “ growing larger and larger,” and might, 
in ite bursting, overwhelm the empire of British 
India with ruin. When first made aware of what 
was passing, Major Bontein, the officer commanding 
at DunidUEa, paraded all the native troops in the 
barraclA.irid cantonments, and asked them if there 
, were anjT^mplaints. 

On this; at least two-thirds of them, including the 
native djfccers, stepped to the front, and in a manner 
that—whatever it veiled—was perfectly respectful, 
stated their objection to the method of preparing 
the new rifle-musket cartridges, as “ the mixture 
employed for greasing these was opposed to their 


rdigious feelings, and they begged to suggest the 
employment of beeswax and oil in such propor¬ 
tion as, in their opinion, would answer the ena,., 
required.” ’ ^ 

It is but too probable that the moderation thus 
shown, blinded the military authorities at the be¬ 
ginning to the extent of the evil. At all eventSj 
there seemed no necessity for instant or severe 
action, and they contented themselves by ordering « 
that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 
.should cease, and that, in future, the men might pur¬ 
chase the necessary ingredienis at tlie bazaar, and 
apply them with their own hands! The moderation 
C-xhibited at Dumdum jiroved quite exceptional; 
for, in other (luarters, the excitement, instead of 
being allayed by assurances that tlie cause for it had 
ceased to exist, continued to increase, and the 
Inspector-General recommended that the Home 
Government should not send out any more made- 
up ammunition for the Enfield rifles.* At first, it 
was only the grease to wliich the sepoys objected; 
but it was now discovered that there was something 
mysteriously wrong with the paper, as, unlike that 
which had been previously used, it had a glazed 
appearance, whicli, the sepoys were resolved to con¬ 
sider, was tlie result of greasing. 'I’hus, on the 6th of 
February, General Hearsey, commanding the divi¬ 
sion of Bengal troops, reported as lollows, from Bar- 
rackpore, to head-quarters :—“A most unreasonable 
and unfounded suspicion has, unfortunately, taken 
l»osscssion of the native officers and sejioys at this 
station, tliat grease, or fat, is used in the composi¬ 
tion of this cartiidge-pajier ; and this foolish idea is 
now so rooted in them, that it would, in my opinion, 
be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal.” 

As, if no ulterior or darker jiurjjose were in view, 
it was generally believed that the objection to the 
polluting txirtridge was sincere, and the growing ex¬ 
citement was treated with calmness; but ere long, 
indications of deliberate evil were manifested. ' 

On the day before General Hearsey wrote the 
letter above quoted, a jemadar^ or native lieutenant, 
waited upon Lieutenant Allen, of the 841!! Regiment 
of the Line, then stationed at Barrackpore, a^rge 
military village, distant twenty-four miles bjavater 
from Calcutta, and informed him that tlifc'four 
native regiments in the cantonments were ready 
to break out in open mutiny, and that he had been . 
invited to attend a meeting on that very night, fot 
the purpose of maturing the plot, and scheming out- 
the mode of its operation. Lieutenant Allen , 
loth to attach much importance to a statement,^ ^ 
.startling ; yet he boldly visited the lines ' 

time when the alleged meeting was to be held, that, 

* “The Sepoy Revolt; its Causes, &c." By’Henry.Mcfd* . 
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he might;have ocular evidence of it; but none 
took place. ^ 

The faithful jemadar, however, persisted in his 
statement, and asserted that the resolution to hold 
the meeting had been postponed in consequence of 
certain suspicions being excited; but that his in¬ 
formation was .correct, was pn)vcd by (icneral 
, Hearsey reporting again, on the iiLli of February, 
that the Europeans at Earrackj^orc were “dwelliiig 
upon a mine ready for cx[jlosion ;that he had 
been watching the bcanng of the sej>o).s fot some 
time, and was convinced that “their minds had 
been misled by some designing scoundrel." 

To counteiact the inijiressions jm)du( ed by those 
intrigues, the general paraded all the troops on tile 
9th, and availed himself of th.at knowledge of 
Hindostanee which he so thorouglily ])osscssecl to 
endeavour to disabuse the minds of his hearers. 


GENERAL HBARSEY. 


Calcutta, on the 24th of February, and the. mewbeirs 
of it were, according to the custom in sUttb eases, 
entertained by the sepoys of the 19th. Bengal 
Native Infantry, there in garrison; and at the /east 
the all-engrossing topic of the greased cartridges 
was fully discussed, together with all other,.griev¬ 
ances, real or fanciful; and the sequel was hdt far 
distant. 

On the following day, whun Colonel Mitchell, the 
officer commanding, ordered a distribution of blank 
ammunition, for muskciiy exercise, the men of the 
iqtli refused to put it in llieir jiouches, on the pka 
of liavmg sus]iieions a** to how the cartridges had 
been pjxqmrcd. As they were of the old fashion, 
made uj), as usual, m dark blue paper, and at a time 
before Knticld nties hail been heard of, this con¬ 
duct was deemed as absurd us it was outrageous. 
Colonel Mitciiell intimidated them with some 


“Energetically and explicitly,’’ he says, “ i ex¬ 
plained in a loud vuu c to tlie whole of the men the 
folly of the idea that jjosscssed them—tliat the 
Government, or their officers, wislicd to interfere 
with their caste or religious prejudices, and im¬ 
pressed upon them the absurdity of their, for one 
moment, believing that they were to be forced 
to become Christians 1 told them the IJntish were 


, tlilficLilty ; they accepted the packets of ammunition 
j in sullen and ominous silence, and repaired, on 
dismissal, to their lines. 

In the course of the evening, after secret con¬ 
sultations, during winch they worked themselves 
into a frenzy of excitement, they rushed forth, burst 
open the Ltile huts where the spare arms were 
; (leiiosited, and seized them with shouts of defiance. 


Christians of the book, /:c., Protestants: that wel I'o Colonel MiichcU only two courses were open: 
admitted no jiroselytcs but those who, be-mg adults, I to march against lire mutineers in the dark, or 
could read and fully umlerstand the ijreceiits laid | remain under .irmN till morning; and both of these 
down therein ; that if they came and threw them- i were open to doubt and objection. There were no 
selves down at our feet, imploring to be mailc ; J’mro[)can troojis at ilerlianijjorc, and no others, 
Mlook-Christians,’it could not bo done . they could j save a dcta<hnient of cavalry and a battery of 
not be baptised until they had been examined 1:1 ' artillei)-, both of whom, doubtless, sympathised with 
the tenets of the book, aiul proved themselves fully ! the infantry now in revolt. 

conversant in them; and then they must, of their own 'Die night was so intensely dark, that even with 
good-will and accord, desire to become Christians ^ the aid of torches there would have been a difficulty 
of the Book ere tliey ( ould become so.” in finding the way ; while the ground near the.lities 

In conclusion, ihe general asked them if they | was interspersed with dangerous tanks, which would 
understood what he saiil, csjjecially the 2rid (irenn- ; Irave impeded the operations of cavalry, and the 
diers, who nodded their assent, after which he dis- j torchlight reflected from which would have enabled 
missed the parade; but, still doubtful of tlie temper ^ the mutineers to open a destructive fire, while they 
of the troops, he laid before the authorities the i themselves would have been quite unseen. Anxious 


dangerous policy of liaving six regiments of native to avoid an issue so bloody and doubtful. Colonel 
. infantry brigaded in one 7)lacc, such as Barrackpore, Mitchell l\dd a negoriation with them. This ended 
without any European corps of cavalry, infantry, or ' in a compromise; Im, on his part, agreeing, as a 
artillery, to be a check upon their movements; | first step, to withdraw the horse and artillery, and 
adding, that so far as influence v^ent, the native > the mutineers on theirs, agreeing to make submis- 
' officers were of no use; all they could do was to ^ sion. To this arrangement Colonel Mitchell should 
hold themselves aloof, hoping, by so doing, to never have stooped, by permitting mutineers to 
^ escape censure, though, in fact, they were afraid of dictate terms, at a time when insubordination was 
.’A' ^^.dwn men. He then quoted tie remark of Sir , sjireading far and wide. ' 

. ’Qiaiies Metcalfe, which we have given elsewhere. | During these incipient affairs, the Comraander- 
, ’ ‘ , 'a ;dfitachment of the 34th' Native Infantry (one , in-chief, (Teneral the Hon. George Anson (son of 
rj^tnents harangued by General Hearsey) the Earl of I^ichfield), wlio had been in the Guands, 
marched into Berhampore, 116 miles north of and served at Waterloo, was, unfortunately, far away 
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at Simla, whith^* he had gone for the benefit of his 
health,, ^But Government seemed to be now ftiUy 
alive to the perils that were impending; and two 
days after the news from Berhampore reached 
Calcutta, the Oriental Company’s ship, Bmihick^ 
was Steaming towards the Irawaddi, with orders to 
bring the whole of H.M. 84th Regiment from 
Psangoon, with all possible dispatch. Meanwhile, 
th.. refractory 19th had been ordered down to 
Barrachpore. 'J'here, loo, with an eye to tlio future, 
were dispatched a wing of H.M. 53rd (or Shrop¬ 
shire), with two troops of artiller)-, while twelve 
guns were also brought into the cantonment. 

. At this most dangerous ])eriod there was a great 
paucity of Euroj)ean troops in India, winch had, in 
a great measure, been denuded of those that weic 
imperatively necess:iry to control an infuriated, and 
most infatuated, native army. Battalion after bat¬ 
talion had been willidrawn, desi)ite the remon¬ 
strances of Lord Dalhousie, who ultimately was 
compelled to inform the “ checse-i)aring Govern¬ 
ment” at home, “that he would not be responsible 
for the safety of the empire if any more European 
troops were witltdrawn; yet four more regiments 
were sent to Persia after he had retired from the 
country;”* and now, there was little more than one 
British regiment to ten of natives between Calcutta 
and Agra! 

On the 24th March, our 84tli Regiment reached 
Calcutta, and proceeded at once to Clhnsurah, to 
wait the arrival there of the 19th. The objed of 
all these preparations w’as too pvilpable not lo be 


The 34th, though they must have been fully 
aware of the vast importance to themselves of 
remaining quiet till this terrible Sunday camc, could 
not suppress unequivocal signs of the mutinous 
spirit tliat inspired them. 'Phus, two days before 
the i9tli came in, on the 29th of March, a sepoy of 
the former corps, named Mungal Tandy, maddened 
liy the excessive use of hhan^y and other intoxicating 
drugs, armed himself with a sword and loaded 
musket, and staggered up and down in front of the 
lines, calling U])on his comrades of the 34th—the 
BradshaK'-kii-.Pulian —to rise, and tlweatening ^vith 
death any J0uroi)can who should a]>proach bun. 
Eieuteiunl Bough, the adjutant, rode lo the parade- 
ground, and, assisted by Sergeant-Major Ilewson,, 
attempted to disarm the dangerous drunkard, while 
calling upon the (luarler-guard to turn out; but 
the latter, under a jemadar, looked sullenly and 
passively on, spectators of tin* struggle. As the 
adjutant approached, Mimgal Tandy, from the cover 
of a field-])iecc, fired, and shot the horse of that 
ofliccr, who then discluirged one of his j)istols, but 
missed, and ere he could draw his sword, Tandy 
made a nisli, and ('ut him down. Ere the blow, 
which was not mortal, could be rejjeatcd, Hewsou 
sprang forward, but was severely wounded, and 
both I'Airopeans would have been murdered in the 
end, liad not the orderly of Eieuteiinnt Bough, a 
Mohammedan, seized Tandy, wJk> was in the act ot 
levelling liis reioaded musket. 

W'ith several other olficers, uhom the sound of 
the firing liad alarmed, General tlearsey, C.B., was 


completely understot^d by the secretly ilisaffected ; 
and, presently, the 34th Bengal Native Infantry in 
particular, forgetting the probably affeclcil modera¬ 
tion which they professed when harangued by ' 
General Hearsay, loudly expressed their sympathy 1 
with the 19th, whom they declared to merit, not 
jmnishraent, but honour, as a reward for the defence 
they made of their sacred religion. 

The time now passed on with little disturbance, 
but mth intense disipiietude and an.victy by tlie 
Europesms^—especially those wlio liad families; 
attd . it, after\vards transjiired, that a g’^cat and 
geneftd, conspiracy had been organised throughout 
thatvaflj sepoy army which we had been more llian 
a'hufldy^-.years in bringing to perfection, for tlie 
simultsinrous revolt of every regiment, at every 
Static® in Hindostan, on the last Sunday of May, 
1857,“ at the hotu* of church service, when all 
Europeans were, to be murdered, without regard to 
sex-or, age. But God willed it otherwise; for liad 
this event actually taken place, we must inevitably 
have lost India, for a time, at least. 

* MarsHman’a “ India.'* 


promptly on the ground, an<l, liy his resolute spirit, 
crushed that which was on tlie eve of l)eroining a 
general mutiny. Riding ii[) lo the jemadar and his 
recreant guard, with a cocked ]uslol in his hand, he 
tlircalened to blow out the brain', of the first man 
who showed the slightest synnitom of disobedience. 

! They were thus ocornived, and withdrew to their 
j posts. For Iheii coiulurt, both Miiiigal Tandy and 
1 tlie jemadar were tried, convicted, and hanged in 
' front of the lines. The name of the former fanatic, 
wlio won an unenviable notoriety in India, as the 
shedder of the first blood in the cause of the 
mutineers, was, from that cin'.umstancc, given to all 
I sepoys, as “ Tandies,” who excited the hostility or 
; contempt of the Brilisli. . 

I On the (lay after tliis outrage, the 19th Nativ^h. 

' Infantry, on the way to Barrackpore, reached'^; 

, Barasut, eight miles distant, when something of the. 
])unis!iment in store for them transpired, and;Lbi 4 :'' 

I Canning, in a minute of date the 27th of ' 

had announced what it was to be:—TheJ,Opeh‘ 
refusal of the whole regiment to obey ordetSj tafe 
seizure of arms with violence, and a tUTnuMou^but 
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coriibined resistance to the authority of its officers, 
^vith arms loaded, is an offence for which any 
punishment less than dismissal from the service | 
would be inadequate; mutiny so often and defiant | 
cannot be excused by any sensitiveness of religion i 
or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seductions 
or deceptions of others. It must be met j)romptIy ; 
^ and unhesitatingly, without the delay of a day more ^ 
tlian may be necessary.” ] 

It has been fjuesiioned whether Lord Canning 
acted up to his own ideas of tlie enormity of the 
crime when he proposed so mild a punishment 
as mere dismissal, or being turned out of tlie 
service; and this painful ceremony took place at 
Barrackpore, on the 3iRt of March, thot%li the 
regiment had i)elitioned for j)ardon. | 

When they entered Barrackpore on that day, the 
19th found there under virms H.M. 53rd and 
two European batteries, and the Body Guard of the 
Governor-General, a ci>ri)s of whose lideUly, though 
Indians, there never was a cUmbt, and the disband¬ 
ment was at once carried into effect—a measure 
that undoubtedly filled the regiment with grief, 
and which tliey strove to avert by loo late signs of 
real, or pretended, rcj^iUanfe. On one side of 
the jiarade-ground stood the Kurojjean troops and 
batteries, -••♦h the Body Chiard; on the other were 
the 34th, with the native troops ])reviously at that 
Station. Between lliem were hailed the doomed 
19th Regiment. 

To all the officers it w'as a lime of no ordinary 
anxiety; for at any moment all the natives might 
make common cause against all who liad white 
faces, and of tlic former .pooo w’cre present. 

The warrant for disbandment w’as read, and con¬ 
cluded thus:— I 

“The regiment has been guilty of open and 
defiant mutiny. 

“ It is no excuse for this offence to sa\', as has 


ihent of India to treat the religious feelings Cff all its 
servants of every creed with careful respect, and to 
representations or complaints put forward in a duti¬ 
ful and becoming spirit, on this or any other subject, 
it has never turned a deaf ear. 

But the Government of India expects to re¬ 
ceive in return for this treatment the confidence of 
those who serve it. 

“ From its soldiers of every rank and race it will, 
at all times and in all circumstances, enforce un¬ 
hesitating obedience. Tliey have sw’om to give 
it, and the Governor-General in Council will never 
cease to exact it. To no men who prefer com¬ 
plaints with arms in their hands will he ever 
listen. 

“ Had the sepo}'s of the 19th Regiment confided 
in their Government, and believed their com¬ 
manding officer, instead of crediting the idle stories • 
with which false and evil-minded men have deceived 
them, their religious scruples would still have 
remained inviolate, and themselves w’ould still be, 
as they have hitherto been, faithful soldiers, trusted 
hy the state, and laying up for future years all tire 
rewards of a long and honourable service. 

But the Governor-General in Council can no 
longer have any confidence in this regiment, which 
lias disgraced its name, and lost -all claim to con¬ 
sideration and indulgence. 

“It is, therefore, the order of the Governor-General 
in Council, that the 19th Regiment of Native 
Jnfiintry l)e now' disbanded ; the native commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and privates 
be discharged from the army of Bengal; and diis 
be done at the head*qu irters of the presiding 
division, in the i)resence of every available corps 
within two days’ marcli of the station; that the 
regiment ]>e jiaraded for the purpose; and that 
each man, after being deprived of his arms, shall 
receive his arrears of pay, and be required to with- 


been said in the beforc-mcntion'.'d pclilioii of the draw from the cantonment. 

native officers and men of the regiment, that they. “The European officers of the regiment will 
were afraid of their religion, and that they appre- remain at Barrackpore until orders for their dis- 
hended violence to themselves. posal shall be received from his • Excellency the 

“ It is no atonement of it to declare, as they have Commander-in-chief. 'I'his order to be read at the 
therein declared, that they are ready to fight for head of every regiment, troop, and company in the 
■ their Government in the field, wlien they have dis- service.” 

obeyed and insulted that Government in the persons ' When ordered to ground arms, the regiment 
;■ -of its officers, and have expressed no contrition for obeyed without a murmur; their colours, winch 
;■ r^eir off'^uces. ' were of dark-green silk, were therf liken away, and 

^ “Neither the igth, nor any regiment in the the number of the 19th, which had been raised in 
of the Government of India, nor any sepoy, ' 1776, was struck from the Indian Army List, 

; or Mussulman, has reason to pretend that ^ Though the sentence could not be reversed, their 

, Gpvenamont has shoivn, directly or indirectly, a peaceful and repentant behaviour won them several 
4fisii:e'.to interfere with the religion of the troops. • indulgences, which they could scarcely have ahtici- 
has been the unvarying rule of the Govern- j pated. They received payment of their arrears to 
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the utmost anria, with money to pay for the qrttte ;:h6 example was made of the 34 & Kegiment; stad 
and boats that had brought down their iamilies. of the general in command the leading English 
*‘This gracious act was keenly felt," says General ' journal wrote bitterly at this time^ 

Hearsey, than whom none knew the sepoys better; “ The Commander-in-chief, a holiday soldier, who 
“ and loudly they bewailed their fate, saying the had never seen service either in peace or war, was,. 
regiment had been misled.” | in the meantime, enjoying the pleasant climate of 

The future fate of the 19th, the Ung-ka-Pulian^ Simla. A shameless job had some years before/ 
has somediing of melancholy interest in it. They sent him at one step from TattersalVs and New- 
begged to be enlisted into other corps, and offered market to the command of an army in one Of the 
to fight the 34th, as the original source of their Presidencies; and when a vacancy occurred in the 
disgrace. Both requests were, of course, declined, ' chief command of 300,000 men, the authorities at 
and they dispersed to seek other homes. Many ' home at once recognised the claims of family and 
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perished of cholera by the wayside ; some were : 
employed as menials by rich natives, but none of 
them were afterwards seen in arms at any time 
against the Government, while some were found 
senting bravely as volunteers against the rebels. 

(JovCtnment now hoped the matter was set com- 
The danger was actually spoken 
of as st totter of the past, and a vessel was char¬ 
tered back the 84th to Rangoon. It seems ' 

now difficult to conceive how the Governor-General 
and his Council w^e so deluded. Their conduct 
was slow and vacillating towards the 34th, whicli 1 
contained a number of those men who had cheered ! 
and appended Mungal IJandyj and now incen¬ 
diary fires, the sure forerunners of mischief, were 
constantly taking place in localities far apart, yet 


personal acquaintance in the disposal of the post 
General Anson apjicars to have had no share in 
the disbandment of the Barrackjjore regiment, and ; 
it was not until three months afterwards that the 
adjutant-general notified withdrawal of the objec* 
tionable cartridges."* 

Meanwhile, the distribution of the mysteriouaV 
and unleavened chupaitits was becoming morov 
visible, not only among the troops, but the generai;-' 
pO])ulation. , 

On the and of May, the 7th Glide In:egui^;f ;^ 
Cavalry, then cantoned about seven mil^ 
Lucknow, when ordered to bite, or othew^ 
the new cartridge, the use of which, though: 
by order, through some unexplained 6yer^^;lP!i$ ; 

* Timts, 1857. ' ' ' 
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COLONEt EINNIS MURDERED. 


still served otit* refused ‘The regiment was one 
■ which belonged to the deposed monarch of Oude, 
and from that circumstance, and other influences 
brought secretly to bear upon its members, though 
the insubordination took the pretended aspect of a 
' religious scruple, it sprung from a different senti¬ 
ment ; as, on the 8th of May, the regiment sought 
^tb instil a mutinous spirit into the 48th Bengal 
Native Infantry, quartered at Lucknow, and tacitly 
proposed that the corps should league together. 
Fortunately at this time the administration of Oude 
was in the hands of the able Sir Henry Lawrence, 


ordered out for carbine practice with the 
tridge, all, save five, declined to use it ’ 
eighty-five malcontents were at once ./ brou^t 
before a court-martial, and sentenced tb ten 
imprisonment with hard labour. On t^e 
May their sentences were read out on |^iiade. 
Their uniform was stripped off them, and iron 
shackles were fixed to their ankles. Many of these 
men were the flower of the regiment, who had done 
the Queen good service in many a battle, and they* 
imjdored the general to have mercy, and not 
degrade them by a doom so ignominious i but they 
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who was officiating as chief commissioner in 
the absence of Outram, and took instant measures 
for repression. The as[)ect of some of the 
regular native troops, with a wing of II.M. 
32nd, and a battery of eight guns, which he 
: brought against them, proved too much for the 
’ mutineers, who threw down their arms and fled. 
■At first Sir Henry was disposed to disband and 
. disperse the whole of this mutinous Oude regiment, 
‘ ^ permit those who were guiltless to re-enlist; 

Canning acted, perhai)s, more wisely, and 
:/^rU5ga^,;that it “was a fiction discharging soldiers 
take them back the next,” ordered the 
fonly of the native officers, with one or 
and about fifteen sepoys. 

Ire eventful scene was at hand. Ninety 
3rd Light Cavalry, at Meerut, when 


were marched off to gaol. On the following even¬ 
ing, while the Europeans were in church, the men 
of the nth and 20th Bengal Native Infantry began 
10 assemble tumultuously within their lines, and were 
evidently bent on miscluef. The European officers 
at once hurried to the spot, in the hope of pacify¬ 
ing them. One of the first who arrived was Colonel 
Finnis (brother of the then Lord Mayor of London), 
who was shot in the back while in the het of 
haranguing the 20th. Choking in blood, he fell 
from his horse, and was hewn rf pieces. The' 
woik of slaughter thus fairly inaugurated, th? 
se[)oys gave way to the most dreadful excesses; 
while the troopers of the 3rd, with yells, nlshed to 
the gaol, burst in its gates, and released not only 
their comrades, but every felon and miscreant in 
the place. Joined by. these wretches, and all those 
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vagabonds who usually infest' our Indian 
stations, the European bungalows were sacked and 
given to the flames, while an indiscriminate mas¬ 
sacre ensued of all Christians, without regard to 
sex or age. The women and children, who took 
refuge in the gardens, were all tracked out and 
shot down amid the most fiendish yells. 

None who witnessed the horrors of that Sunday 
night at Meerut ever forgot them. ” On all sides/’ 
wrote one, ” there shot up into the heavens great 
pinnacles of waving fire, of all hues and colours, 
according to the fuel that fed them ; huge volumes 
of smoke rolling sullenly off in the sultry night air, 
and the crackling and roar of the conflagration 
mingling with the shouts and riot of the mutineers." 

Bungalows began to blaze around us,” wrote 
another, "nearer and nearer, till the frenzied mob 
reached that next our own. We saw a poor lady 

in the verandali, a Mrs. C-, lately arrived. We 

bade the servants bring her over the low wall to us, 
but they were too confused to attend to us. The 
stables of that house were burned first. Wc heard 
the shrieks of the horses. Tlien came the mob 
to the house itself, with awful shouts and curses. 
We heard the doors broken in and many shots, 
and at that inoinent my servants said they had 

been to bring away Mrs. C-, but found her 

dead on the ground, cut horribly, and slie on the 
eve of her confinement.” “ It was not until sun¬ 
rise on Monday,” wrote a third, “ that we knew, 
with anything like certainty, the extent of the 
atrocities committed by the snvages within the 
cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of terror 
met the eye almost simultaneously with the return 
of day I The lifeless and mutilated corpses of 
men, women, and children were to be seen, some 
of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully 
dishonoured in death, that the very recollection of 
such sights chills the blood.” * 

It is difficult to believe that there was at this 
time, in Mecmt, an European force consisting of 
H.M. 6oth Rifles, the 6th Dragoon Guards (only 
half-horsed, however), a troop of horse artillery, and 
500 tirtillery recruits—about 2,000 men in all, and 
folly'’officered. But, unfortunately, the command 
VrtEi ilj!'the, hands of General Hewitt, an old man, 

. ' 'ft' 




'• “The Chaplains Narrative.” 


who, though he had done good service in his 
day, was now unfitted by age, enervated by long 
residence in India, and unable to act with proper 
promptitude at such a crisis—or as Rollo Gillespie 
acted at Vellore, when, half a century before, with 
a handful of dragoons and his galloper guns, he 
crushed the mutiny there, and saved the Deccan. 

He pleaded, in his report, that he did not think 
the result was premeditated, and that much valuable 
time was lost in calling out the Europeans, whose 
barracks were at some distance from the native 
lines. When the Queen’s Carbineers were, at 
length, in their saddles, they dashed off at a brisk 
pace, through clouds of blinding dust and dark¬ 
ness, for it was then eight in the evening, and 
there is no twiliglit in India. Instead of riding 
straight for the scene of outrage, for some unknown 
reason they skirted it, and finally debouched on 
the left rear of the native infantry cantonments, 
which were then sheeted with fire. 

On reaching the parade-ground of the nth, they 
found the Goth Rifles and artillery already there; 
but the mutineers and others were all off en masse 
for Delhi, horse and foot, where a sure welcome 
awaited them. 

Had tlic wretched General Hewitt at once set 
off with the Carbineers and horse-artillery guns, 
leaving the Rifles to follow, lie would undoubtedly 
have overtaken and rut them to ])ieces, and thus 
prevented the horrors that took place at Delhi; 
but he contented himself with little more than a 
reconnaissance. An officer of the Carbineers 
volunteered to jmsli on with a party, and possess 
himself of the bridge of the Jumna, but this was 
not permitted. 

The 60th Rifles contrived to pick off a few of 
the rearmost of the fugitives, and then the horse 
artillery galloped to the front, iinlimbered, and 
opened a useless fire upon a cojise, in which it 
was siijiposed many were concealed. The heavy 
discharges of grape crashed and tore among the 
trees, but did no other damage; and after this 
demonstration, on the plea of protecting the 
station against any other nocturnal assault, the 
force returned to Meerut, while, flushed with their 
partial success, the mutineers, without further 
molestation, pushed on for the city of the Mogi^, 
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THE ATROCITIES AT DELHI.—VIGOROUS MEASURES IN THK PUNJ\UB.—PROGRESS OF THE liUTWifX* 


About eight o’clock on Monday morning a dis- 
• orderly party of the 3rd Cavalry were seen from 
Delhi galloping down the Meerut Road towards the 
pontoon bridge, which spans tlie Jumna near the 
walls of the Sclitighur Fort. On this being reported 
to the commissioner, Mr. Simon Fraser, some 
suspicion led him to have the city gates closed ; 
but ere this could be done the mutineers, hor.se, 
foot, police, and convicts were all pouring within 
the walls, when, wiiliout a moment's delay, the 
work of destruction commenced. I'hey made 
their apj^earance in front of tlie stately palace, 
calling clamorously for llie king, announcing that 
they had come from Meerut, resolved to fight for 1 
their faith, and to murder all fhirojieans. 

They set fire to all the bungalows in the ]-)iirya 
Gunge, killing e\ery European they met; they | 
plundered the dispensary near the fort, and on | 
seeing Mr. Fraser driving in his buggy, shot him, 
cut ofl' his head, and carried it about in triumph. 
At the palace gale they slioi down Captain 
Douglas, the brave commander of the guards, 
who ventured to remonstrate with them. Rushing 
upstairs they found the station chajilain, tile Rev. j 
W. Jennings, and his daughter, mIio had lately 
arrived from iMigland, and was on the eve of her 
marriage. Despite her tears and shrieks, they 
butchered her father before her ej es, and then 
put her also to death, after subjecting her to the 
most dreadful intlignilic.s. 

While similar atrocities were occurring everywhere 
throughout lliat beautiful city, a grand instance of 
self-devotion was given by two Rritish officers in j 
the magazine of the arsenal, which was the greatest 1 
in India, stored with many heavy gun.s, and a 1 
vast quantity of firearms, i>owder, percussion caps, | 
and material of war. I'here was another magazine ! 
outside the walls at two miles distant in the can- 
, tonments; these w^re occupied by the 38th, 54th, 
and 74^^ Bengal Native Infantry, On the muti- 
,0 ne^s entering the city, Lieutenant Willouglihy 
; went to the great magazine, and had the gates 
"'. closed and barricaded, and every measure for a 
;;y, 4 efenc^ taken. This magazine contained 300 
,of cannon, 20,000 .stand of muskets and 
200,000 rounds of shot and shell, and 
. ' irth^ thuriitioii to correspond. 

the gate leading to the park were 
place,d two six-pounders, double-charged with 


grape, under Sub-conductor Crow and. Sergeant 
Stewart, with the lighted matches in their, hatids, 
and with orders that if any attempts were made tO 
force tile gate both guns were to be fired at onc^ 
and they were to full back on that part of, the 
magazine in which Lieutenant Willoughby and I 
(Lieutenant G. Forrest) were iiosted. The, prin¬ 
cipal gate of the magazine was similarly defended 
by two guns, with the chevaux tic /rise laid down 
on the inside. For tlie further defence of .this 
gate, and the magazine in its vicinity, were, two 
six'poimders, so ])laced as to command the gate or 
a small bastion beside it. Within sixty yards of 
the gate, and in front of the office, and command¬ 
ing two cross-roads, were three six-pounders and 
a twciity-four-])onnd liowitzer, which could be 
managed so as to act upon any part of the mags.- 
zine in that neiglibourliood. After all these guns 
had been placed in tlic several positions above- 
named, they were loaded with double charges of 
grape. 'J'he next step taken was to place arms in 
the hands of the native establishment, which they 
most reluctantly received, and appeared to be in a 
state, not only of excitement, but of insubordina¬ 
tion, as llicy refused to obey any orders issued by 
Luroj)eans, particularly the Mussulman portion, of 
the establishment. After the above arrangements 
had been made, a train was laid by Conductors 
Buckley, Scully, and Sergeant Stewart, ready to-be 
fired by a preconcerted signal. So soon as.the 
above arrangements had been made, guards from 
the palace came and demanded possession pf .the 
magazine in the name of the King of Delhi To 
this no reply was given. Immediately after that, 
the soubahdar of the guard on duty at the magazine 
informed T.ieutcnant Willoughby and me, that tlic 
King of Delhi had sent down word to the muti¬ 
neers tltat he would without delay send scaling- 
ladders from the palace for the purpose of scaling 
the walls, and which shortly after arrived. On the 
ladders being erected against the walls, the whole 
of our native establishment deserted us by climb¬ 
ing up the sloped sheds inside of the magazine, 
and descending the ladders on the outside; aft^ 
which the enemy appeared in greater number on 
the top of the wall, and on them we kept up an 
incessant fire of grape, every round of which told 
well, as long as a single round remained.” * 

* Lieutenant Forrest’s "Narrative.” 
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Tlie assailants were all in the unifbrm of the itkig|:’ 
of Delhi, and the only persons to work the idur' 
fi^*pi^ces against them were’ Lieutenant Forrest 
ano^Conductor Buckley. The crisis had comet 
The magkzine had been entered at two points; the 
capture of the guns was certain, and already these 
two officers had been wounded, one by two musket- 
balls in his left hand, and the other by one above 
the elbow. This was at half-past three p.ni. 
Lieutenant Willoughby gave the signal, Lucklcy 
repeated it, and Scully fired the magazine. 

A roar followed as if the earth were splitting 
asunder, and while all Delhi, from tlie hank of the 
Jumna to the Cashmere (iatc, sliook and trembled, 
the mighty magazine exploded, and, for a time, a 
dark cloud overhung the palace and the city. 
Hundreds of the mutineers were lilown into the air, 
and won the death they deserved ; but none of the 
brave defenders escaped without injury. Conductor 
Scully was so dreadfully wounded that for him 
escape was impossible, r.s his licad and face were so 
scorched and contused. IVIany w'omen and children 
who had taken shelter in the magazine also jierishod. 
Willoughby and Forrest succeeded in reacliing the 
Cashmere Gate. The latter escaped, and the former 
was murdered on the road to Meerut; but Buckley 
and another, ■who sought the same place by a i 
different route, reached Hewitt’s head-quarters in 
safety. 

While the struggle at the magazine was in pro¬ 
gress, horror was reigning suj;renie cls^wlicrc in 
Delhi, and a general massacre of the Europeans 
ensued everywhere. The bank w'as pillaged. Mr. 
Beresford, the manager, his wife and five children, 
had their throats cut by pieces of broken glass; 
the treasury, the church, and the office of the Dci/ii 
Gazettiy were all demolished. I’he presses were 
hurled into the river, and the types used as slugs, 
while the printers and compositors w^ere hacked to 
pieces. About thirty persons, who barricaded 
themselves in the house of a Mr. Aldwell, made a 
resolute but futile defence, as Mrs. Aldwell and her 
three children alone succeeded in escaping, dis¬ 
eased as natives, and after many painful adventures 
reached palace of the king, who had there some 
fifty Europeans, whose lives he guaranteed, 

wirii wWt faith ^e shall soon have to show. 

As soon as the brigadier commanding found that 
the mutineers were in l>clhi, he got the troops 
under arms at the cantonments, and lost no time in 
sending down the .54*^11 Bengal Native Infantry, 
under .Colonel Ripley,'with two guns; and tliat 
officer, while hoping like the rest for better things, 
foresaw but foo clearly the terrible sequel. There 
were no European trdops in or near Delhi, and 


was left to our officers bat the slefder 
desperate chance of putting down a revolt by 
soldiers who, however well disciplined, S)Tnpathised , 
with it. The consequence was, that the three 
regiments in Delhi, when brought face to face with 
the mutineers, fraternised with them, or—like the 
infamous 54th—stood by while their officers were 
all murdered in succession by the 3rd Cavalry. 

All thought of making head against the mutineers 
■w'as abandoned now ; but Brigadier Grove deemed 
it possible that the I'dagstaff I'ower, a work of some 
strength, near the cantonments, might be defended 
till succour came ; but from whence it would come 
none knew. There, accordingly, the surviving 
officers, anti some European residents who had 
escaped from the city, look refuge. The defence 
seemed practicable, and there the brigadier took 
post, with two guns and 300 sepoys who still obeyed 
orders. But this exception to the general treachery 
was of brief duration; and when they revolted, the 
handful of Europeans could only disperse and fly 
for their lives in the night, but under a fire of 
cannon and musketry from the walls of Delhi. 
Some officers and their wives succeeded in making 
their escape ; and many a tale is told of the heroic- 
bearing of delicate ladies, some bearing children in 
iheir arms, while, under the scorching sun of the 
Indian May, they sought refuge in the deep jungles, 
or waded through streams, with little clothing and 
no food. Meanwhile, the mutiny within the city 
assumed the form and magnitude of an organised 
rebellion ; and the king, either in execution of a 
premeditated design, or as he afterwards vainly pre¬ 
tended, under the influence of intimidation, a.ssumed 
the sovereignty of India. An old silver throne was 
brought into the marble hall of audience. On this 
he took his seat under a salute of twenty-one guns, 
received public homage as the heir of the Mogul, 
and began to issue royal mandates. 

His son, Mirza Mogul, was named commander- 
in-chief, and a very helpless one he proved. The 
fugitives in the place, chiefly women and young 
girls, could all have been saved and concealed by 
these infamous princes, had their number been 500 
instead of fifty; but they were capable of committing 
in cold blood atrocities greater even, when measured 
thus, than those of the mutineers. 

For five days and nights these unhappy creaturei^^' 
stripped to the skin, were kept in the palace^' and: 
all they were compelled to undergo Will 
known. On the fifth day they were ' otdeied?' 
to be put to death in the great courtya^>au£i(d>:^ 
by ten a.m. great numbers of people 
ing to the palace as to a festival. 
and her three children were the only E^rbiP^* 
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who escaped i this she achieved by^^skiliully adopt¬ 
ing Mohammedan disguises, and teaching them to 
repeat the Mohammedan confession of faith. In 
this way, with their fair skins, they passed .for 
Cashraerians. 

This lady relates, that on the order being issued 
to bring the victims to the courtyard they cried 
piteously. After they were all counted, a rope was 
, thrown round them to prevent any escape. Four 
men who were found among them were taken forth 
and shot. The rest, on a given signal, were 
suddenly attacked, by the king’s body-guard and 
some of the mutineers, with the sword, and all 
jyere stabbed, hewn down, and cut to pieces. 

From 100 to 150 men were employed in this 
work. Soon after, the bodies were placed in carts 
and flung into the Jumna. These were some of the 
first-fruits of the revolt at ]')elhi. 

On an appointed day, the King of Delhi—this 
monarch without a kingdom—proceeded with much 
pomp and circumstance through the magnificent 
“ Street of Silver ” (which is ninety feet broad and 
1,500 long) and other parts of Delhi, and enjoined 
the bazaar people to open their shoi)S. l^rince 
Mirza Abubeker was apj)ointed general of the 
cavalry. The troops held the old king responsible 
for the supplies, but refused to give up the public 
money found in tlie treasurj'—more than half a 
million sterling. Several native officers were pro¬ 
moted to high nominal commands, and most active 
measures were taken to place the blood-stained 
city ill a state of defence. A kind of discipline 
was generally maintained, and a determination was 
expressed to do battle to the death with the Ilrilish 
if they approached the walls. 

Thanks to the telegraph—that element of civilisa¬ 
tion for which India had been so recently indebted 
to Lord Dalhousie—the electric wire flashed down 
to Calcutta the tidings of these terrible events, and 
the establishment of a Mogul dynasty; and then to 
Madras, to Ceylon and Bombay, Lord Canning sent 
immediately for every available royal regiment, 
while a steamer was dispatched to intercept the 
Earl of Elgin, then on Iiis mission to China, and to 
entreat him to forward to Calcutta the European 
force which accompanied him, while orders were 
^; given to dispatch to the front the Highlanders and 
^ other Europeans returning from Persia as fast as 
^ey arrived. 

. ' .The felegraph gave our officers in the Punjaub 
^mediate notice of the crisis at Delhi, which 
as a common signal to all the native 
Iteig^i^ts'throughout Bengal; and accordingly, in 
' ^bil^“^lo!Ealities the tidings of it no sooner came 
I^termination was evinced to join in the 
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same career of crime and bioodsh^i^ Oats autho¬ 
rities had now to prepare for the .wbraftp and to 
diminish the means of mischief, it W3ii reserved to 
disarm the sepoys whenever they couM ttt 
awed; and nowhere was this policy ^ qUi&y 
adopted and ably carried out as in the recently^ 
annexed Punjaub. 

As its inhabitants were warlike in. spirit there 
was a necessity for keeping a firm hand over them; 
hence the troops in the “Land of the Five Waters” 
were 59,656 strong. Of these 35,900 were Hin- 
dostanees, 13,430 were Punjaubees, and Only 
10,326 were Europeans, It was considered Lord 
Dalhousie’s “pet province,” and he drained the 
old districts of their best officers to enrich its 
establishments. “Never,” says Marshman, since 
the introduction of British power into India had so 
large a number of statesmen and generals of the first 
order been collected together in the administration 
of any province. At the head of this galaxy of talent 
stood Sir John Lawrence, a tower of strength, with a 
genius for military organisation, although a civilian, 
second only to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalhousie; 
wliile among the foremost of his assistants were 
Robert Montgomery, Donald Macleod, Herbert 
Edwardes, Neville Chamberlain, and, above all, 
John Nicholson. But it is not easy to Mlect any 
names without doing injustice to other distinguislfed 
men, civil and military, whose zeal, devotion, and 
energy achieved the success of which their country 
is justly proud. . . . Cut off from all commu¬ 

nication with the Government of India in the 
capital, they were con.strained to act on their own 
judgment and responsibility; and when the vigour 
of their proceedings is contrasted with the official 
feebleness too visible in Calcutta, this isolation 
cannot but be considered a fortunate circumstance.” 

The Hindostaiiee troops in the Punjaub, though 
the strongest force there, were so cantoned as to 
be scarcely capable of combined action, and were 
without the sympathy of the inhabitants, who 
viewed them as foreigners; hence, had they 
mutinied, they might have had more than the 
Queen’s troojiS to face. These advantages were 
not forgotten by the authorities; thus the Punjaub, 
from wliich, at this crisis, the greatest danger was 
apprehended, not only remained tranquil, but 
materially assisted in the final suppression of the 
revolt. 

On the 12th of May the telegrapfi informed our 
officers at Lahore of the outbreak at Meerut and 
the revolt at Delhi; but Sir John Lawrence was 
then at Rawul Pindee, an old walled town of mud- 
built houses, 165 miles N.N.W. of the capital; and 
owing to a stoppage in the telegraph hexould not 
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be communicated with at this time, when mstani' 
action was necessary, as dissatisfaction among the 
sepoys was notorious. Mr- Robert Montgomery, 
the. judicial commissioner, assuming the requisite 
responsibility, summoned a council of the civil and 
military authorities, and suggested the propriety of 
depriving the sepoys of their percussion caps, if 
not of their aims. The latter, as the bolder course, 


pile a^, at once obeyed; and it was afterwards 
ascertained that this prompt measure had not been 
enforced one hour too soon, as these regiments 
had formed a plot for seizing the fort at Lahore, 
and massacring every European there and at Mean 
Meer. But now ensued something of a blunder at 
Ferozeporc. 

On his first intelligence of the mutinies, Mr, 



was preferred. Six miles from I.,ahorc, in the large 
cantonment of Mean Meer, were the Sth Bengal 
Cavalry, with the i6th, 26th, and 49th Bengal 
Infant^ to control and overawe whom the only 
Europ^ force consisted of H.M. 8ist Foot (850 
strong), widi two trooi)s of the Company’s horse 
artillery. 

In spite of the great disi>arity of force, as a 
portion of the 8ist had to keep I.ahore from 
becoming a focus of mischief, and only 300 
bayonets with twelve g’ms could be brought against 
them, the sepoys, 3,500 strong, when ordered to 


Montgomery sent off an express to that place to 
inform Brigadier Innes. The intimation, which 
reached that officer on the 13th May, for some 
reason, failed to impress him sufficiently. In his 
care was an immense arsenal full of military stores; 
and though he could not but be aware of the 
imperative necessity of properly securingvit, tfe'\: 
45th and 57th Bengal Native Infantiy were'per-„?i* 
mitted to retain their arms, and lost rio tiiiie 
sliowing how little they deserved the, \ 

reposed in them; but, as Sir John Law^ni^ staw 
in his report on the subject, **it was fortnfiigtd .^iat 


issr.i BLUNDERS AT 

---- 

the European Barracks were close to the arsenal, 

into which building accompany of Europeans were 

introduced just before it was assailed by the native 

infantry. But after the arsenal had been secured 

and the mutineers repulsed, they were allowed to 

return and bum buildings in the cantonments at 

their pleasure during the whole night of the 14th 

of May. No adequate efforts were made even to 

punish them. Even those who in their flight from 
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at Ferozepore, no murdeis of Europeans were 
perpetrated. 

So early as the 19th of April, the appearance of 
incendiary fires at Umballa announced the dis¬ 
content of the native troops there; and by the 
8th of May wandering Fakirs and others, went 
about with a prediction “that in the following 
week infidel blood would he shed at Delhi and Um¬ 
balla, and that a general rising would take place.” 
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COURTYARD OF THE TALACK OF GOVINDGIIUR. 

the Station towards Delhi had been seized by the But only two clays after, on the loth, as if they 
police and the country people, were not brought to feared others would anticipate them in the sai>gui- 
inal until reiterated orders to that effect had l.)een nary game, the sth and 60th Native Infantry rushed, 
issued. But unfortunately, at Ferozepore, errors by tacit arrangement, to their bells of arms, and 

t! ^ ^ subsequent, clamorously began to load and cap their muskets, 

e g cava ry ^^re isarmed, their horses were They were eventually quelled, and, most strange 
en away. ^ en, however, :he taking of to say, unconditionally forgiven, after which the 
the horses was insisted on at last, the troopers had most of both battalions marched off to join the 
4 fuU oppbrtunity of concocting their plans for an rebels at Delhi. 

dntbreak, as the order, instead ol being kept These minor blunders were exceptions ta’lhe 
formally copied, and circulated in the able management evinced in the Punjaub and 

® \ Cis-Sutlej provinces. The fort of Phillour, on the 

But notwithstanding these unfortunate blunders Doab frontier, was fortunately saved by having a 
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company of European* infantry and some European 
gunners placed into it, while the native troops were 
expelled The same promptitude saved the fort of 
Govindghur, one of the rtiost important strong¬ 
holds in the Punjaub, having complete command 
of Umritsir, the holy capital of the Sikhs. When 
the revolt took place, it was held by a strong 
detachment of the 59th Bengal Native Infantry 


and only seventy European gunners, who must 
have been overpowered and destroyed, had they 
not been reinforced by a subdivision of H.M. 
81 St, hurried over from Lahore in native one-horse 
gigs- 

"What the 59th would have done may be deduced 
from tlie fact, that it was necessary soon after to 
deprive them of their arms and ammunition. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

AFFA.IRS IN rB;SHAWUR.—ACTS OF DISARMIN( 3 .—MU'ITNIES IN TTIE DOAB, AT RAREILLY, AND 

ELSKWHERE. 


At the time of these occurrences, our troo])S in the 
valley of Pcbhuwur consisted of 2,800 Europeans, 
and 8,000 natives, with eighteen field pieces and a 
mounted battery. On hearing of the mutinies, it 
was suggested by Colonel John Nicholson, an Irish 
6fficer of great gallantry, to form a movable column 
of select troops, while, at tlie same time, a rigid 
supervision of die sepoy correspondence was made 
at the l^ost Office; and the C4th Bengal Native 
Infantry, which was notoriously disaffected, was 
broken up in^o small detachments, which were 
posted far apart. But the insolent demeanour of 
tlie men was no longer concealed, and letters, 
addressed to them tlirough ilic post, revelled in 
descriptions of the atrocities jicrpetrateu elsewliere 
on the Feringhee men, women, and children, and 
urging them to emulate the exain[ilc. 

A letter from a ]>ortion of the 51st Native 
Infantry, stationed at Attock, addressed to the 
64th, fell into the hands of Brigadier Cotton, com* 
manding at Pcshawur, and part of it ran thus :— 
“The cartridge will have to lie beaten on the 22nd 
insUyit. Of this you arc hereby informed. This 
is addressed to you by the whole regiment. Oh, 
brothers 1 the religion of Hindoos and Moham¬ 
medans is all one ; therefore all yon soldiers 
should know this. Here, all tlie sepoys arc at 
the* bidding of the jemadar, soubahdar-major, and 
havildar-major. All are discontented with this 
business, whetlior small or great. What more 
need be written ? ” 

Another hand in the same letter added—“In 
whatever way you can manage it, come into 
Peshawur on the sisi insunt. Thorougldy 
understand tliat point; in fact, eat there, and 
ik here! ” 

le thus aware of what was about to take place, 
and that (as Colonel Edwardes said at a council 



of war) “ whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had 
settled down into a struggle for empire under 
Mohammedan guidance, with the Mogul capital' 
for its centre,” the authorities were able to counter¬ 
work the plot of the 55(11 and 64th. On the 2ist 
of May, the day ajipointed, a party of the former 
corps quitted their ])osl on the Attock ferry, and 
inarched towards Nowshcra, where Major Ycrner, 
who commanded there, had been infoniied of thoii 
intentions, and thus intercepted and disarmed 
them. But tlie moment he entered Nowshera 
with his jirisuners, three comjianies of the 55th, 
stationed (here, rescued them, broke into the 
magazine, filled their pouches with ammunition, 
crossed the Cabul, and, on hastening to Murdan, 
where the rest of the battalion was quartered, its 
mutiny was complete. 

It was but too apparent now, that it was im¬ 
possible to delay the general disarmament of the 
native troops, and the movement began in Pcsha¬ 
wur. There were stationed the 5th Cavalry, the 
26th, 24th, 27tli, and 51st Bengal Native Infantry. 
The 2ist, having hitherto shown no sympathy with 
the mutineers, was excmjiled from the degradation, 
together with the 7th and 18th Irregular Cavalry— 
the latter not without considerable hesitation on 
the pari of those in command: “ But the case 
stood thus. Four native regiments were to be dis¬ 
armed, wliilc three, who were to be spectators of 
the operation, were by no means free from the 
suspicion of being more inclined to oppose than to 
assist in it.” , ^ 

On the morning of the 22nd, H.M. 70th Foot^ 
and the S7th Irish Fusiliers, with the artjlleiy, took 
jiost at each end of the cantonments j and so 
firmly and promptly acted our officers, that the 
four regiments dared not resist, but laid do^ their 
arms when ordered to do so. And this mastet^ 
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stroke had a magical effect on the people and 
chiefs in the valley of Peshawur.' 

The next step was to deal with the 55th, in open 
mutiny at Murdan. At midnight, on the 23rd, a 
force of 300 European infantry, 250 irregular 
cavalry, with police, and eight guns, quietly left 
Peshawur, under Colonel Chute, of H.M. 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson, as political 
officer. En route they were increased by a party, 
under Major Vaughan, from Nowshera, .and by 
sunrise on the 25th, the whole were seen approach¬ 
ing Murdan. On this, the mutineers at once 
abandoned the fort, and fled towards the hills of 
Surat, but Nicholson’s galloping troopers soon over¬ 
took them, and facing about, they made a desperate 
resistance. 

Broken by a charge, they fled again in small 
parties- but 120 were slain, and 150 made 
prisoners. Many of these were marched back to 
Peshawur, and blown from the guns on parade. 

About the same time, the 5th Native Infantry 
were in a state of mutiny at Umballa, although 
fully aware that H.M. 75th was then ready to 
annihilate them, for the blood of every Briton was 
at fever - heat now; but the officer commanding 
them, dreading the rc.sponsibility of bloodshed, 
merely di:>Ln'^ded them, on whicli they marched 
off to swell the fast-gathering army of traitors at 
Delhi. 'J'hus every officer did not act with the 
wise energy of Nicholson, as Brigadier Johnson 
permitted Loodiana to be plundered, and the three 
regiments from Jullundcr and Phillour to march off 
with all their arms to Delhi. 

The 14th, at Jhelum, was found ready for revolt, 
but the officer sent against them by Sir John 
Lawrence disobeyed his instnictions, and in the 
sharp conflict which ensued, as the sepoys liad tlie 
advantage, they made their escape. This em¬ 
boldened the discontented regiments at Sealkotc 
to rise, in that way which was now the fashion, 
upon their officers, burst open the gaol, plunder the 
treasury and the Eurojican houses, and set out on 
the march to Delhi. But Nicholson was not far off, 
with his select movable column, and after having 
succeeded in disarming three more regiments, 
regardless of the then insufferable heat, he pushed 
on with untiring energy and speed. 

Overtaking the Sealkote mutineers, he cut them 
to pieces, took all their baggage and ammunition, 
together with the spoil of the station. Four 
^hundred of them were left dead on the field. 

' In short, within a month from that Sunday 
evening at Meerut, there was scarcely a native 
regiment between Allahabad and the banks of the 
Sutlej which had not revolted; and as the sepoys 


flocked towards Delhi, as the seat of the new 
government, the recapture of it became daily more 
urgent, and, to all appearance, more arduous. 
Lawrence and his gallant compatriots turned all 
their attention to the dispatch of men and muni¬ 
tion for the intended siege; but with the slender 
means at his disi>osal, and the harassing local 
demands upon them, he thought of placing 
Peshawur and all the district that lay beyond the 
Indus, in the hands of Dost Mohammed, and thus 
obtaining the valuable aid of the royal forces 
quartered there. Colonel Edwardes earnestly 
opposed this idea, and referred to Lord Canning, 
on the loth of June. “Hold on at Peshawur to 
the last,” was his reply, dated the istli of July, for 
so completely had the rebels cut off the communi¬ 
cation between Calcutta and the Punjaub, that it 
was sent by steamer to Lord Harris at Madras, to 
be telegraphed to Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, 
from whence he was to send it to the front as best 
he could. 

Though the energetic measures resorted to in 
the Punjaub gave security there for a time, the revolt 
made alarming ])rogress elsewhere. Early in May, 
the 9th Native Infantry were in the Doab; three 
companies were stationed at Allyghur, three at 
Mynpooree, three at Etaw.'ih, and one at Boland- 
shuhur. Though startled and shocked by the 
events at Meerut and elsewhere, their officers still 
had confidence in them, especially after parties of 
the revolted 3rd Cavalry, in search of plunder, 
came near them, and were fired ujion and driven 
oft* At the station of Bolandshuhur it chanced 
that a mutinous agent, or spy, was captured by 
them, and given over to the authorities, by whon^ 
he was hanged. Unfortunately, he proved to be a 
high-caste Brahmin, and this sequel so shocked and 
enraged the very men who had apprehended him, 
that a frenzy seized them the 20th of May; 
they plundered the treasury, opened the gaol, and 
marched off to Delhi. By the 24 th, every detach* 
ment of the corps had imitated their example. 
The men at Mynpooree were opposed arid thwarted 
by the bravery and energy of a young English 
lieutenant, named I)e Kantzow, who succeeded, by 
an admirable display of patience, temper, and 
courage, in saving the contents of the treasury, for 
which he was warmly thanked by the Governor- 
General. * 

After a little pause, a simultaneous burst of 
insurrection took place, and in localities so 
apart, that it seemed scarcely possible to have 
been the result of a previous understanding. On 
the 28th of May, the Hiirriana Light Infantry, and 
the 4th Irregular Cavalry, quartered in the towns 
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of Hansi and Hissar, north-westward of Delhi, 
broke out into opeh mutiny. This they in¬ 
augurated by an indiscriminate massacre of all 
the Europeans, accompanied by atrocities as black 
and as sickening as any that had yet occurred. 
On the very same day, at the distant locality of 
Nusseerabad, fifteen miles south-west of Ajmerc, 
in the heart of Rajpootana, the 15111 ami 30th 
Be ngal Native Infantry, with a company of native 
artillery, revolted and made themselves masters of 
the guns, but not without a struggle. As if to 
show how little sympathy the amiy of their jiresi- 
dency had with the movement, the ist Bombay 
Lancers thrice charged the mutineers, but without 
success, as the disjiarity of numbers was too great, 
and they were cotnjielled to retire lo Beawr, thirty 
miles distant, while the former set tlie canton¬ 
ments in flames, and marched oft'to Delhi. During 
tlie struggle, many European oflicers fell, but, pro¬ 
tected by the lancers, the survivors were enabled 
to escape. One of those, Lieutenant Prichard, 
writes thus of the dreadful suspense in which the 
Europeans were kept at that temblc lime 

“ I think all who have passed through the eveni- 
ful period of 1857 will agree with me that the most 
distressing lime of all was the interval—sliort in 
some cases, long in others—wliich elapsed before 
the troops actually declared their mutinous in¬ 
tentions. To trust them really was inijmsbible; at 
the same time we could not actually distrust them. 

.Those who had farmlies to jnotect, 

wives and children, whose fate might be so diead- 
ful that the stoutest heart feared to ('ontenij>lale it, 
and the bare possibility of which was enough lo | 
unman any one, experienced this anxiety to tlie ' 
utmost. But there wc were, day after day, looking ' 
out eagerly for reports, discussing among ourselves 
anxiously the signs of the times, and the feeling of 
our men, and the* jirospect of their remaining 
faithful, with the chance of esca])e, or the first | 
mode of action to be adopted if they mutinied. 
From the first thing in the morning to the last 
thing at night, we were kept with our mental 
energies strained to the very utmost, striving to 
miuntain a careless, unconcerned demeanour, lest 
wi 'should encourage disaffection by showing want 

of' confidence.Expecting to hear 

from the lines every moment the sound of uproar 
Aat would herald in, we knew, a scene of outrage 
and massacre, we looked at our wives and little 
ones, and felt how powerless we were to save and 
protect those whom God had given us for pro¬ 
tection, from a lawless and bloodthirsty rabble, 
drunk with lust and fury.” 

After denying the truth of those stories that 


some officers shot their wives to save them from: 
indi^ities, he says, “ The accounts of the atrocities, 
heaped upon the ladies at Delhi and many oth6r 
places, were, alas, no fabrication. They were too 
true. This has been provetl by investigation made 
upon the spot, though the detailed results of those 
inquiries will probably never be made public, and 
perhaps it is just as well they should not be.”* 

Simultaneous with the rising in Rajpootana was 
a formidable outbreak at Bareilly, the capital of 
Rohilcund, where the wrongs suffered by the 
Roliillas, in conseciuencc of tlie compact between. 
\Varren Hastings and the nabob, had never been 
forgotten, and were remembered now with all the 
unreasoning rancour of a transmitted feud. 

On receiving tidings of the proclamation of a. 
king at Delhi, the iSlh and 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry, cantoned at Bareilly, were thrown into a 
.state of high excitement, which was enhanced by 
the passage through tlieir lines of £50 mutineers of 
tile qsth, from another post. Their officers had 
foreseen the impossibility of averting an outbreak, 
and had wisely transferred all women and children 
to Nynee Tal. The men talked sometimes openly 
of revolting, but being loth that any of their in¬ 
tended victims should escajic them, they cmjiloyed 
all the arts of (Jrientul treadiery to delude their 
ofiieers, and [irolessing contrition, begged for for¬ 
giveness for liviving been at all misled, and then 
urged, some with tears in their eyes, that the 
luiro])ean ladies and children miglit be brought 
back from Nynee Tal. Willi this their relations 
were not so infatuated as lo comply. But the 
request imposed so much upon Brigadier Sibbald, 
that he wrote to Government, extolling the fidelity 
of his sepoys; and ere the letter reached its des¬ 
tination, he was one of their first victims. 

On Sunday, the 31st of IMay, by a preconcerted 
signal, they lushed to arms, and commenced the" 
work of devastation and slaughter, by pouring 
grape and musketry into the officers’ quarters, 
firing the houses, plundering the treasury, and 
loosing from gaol some 3,000 prisoners, who- 
instantly fratcinised with the populace, who were 
notorious as the most turbulent in British India; 
and Ruktawar Khan, a soubahdar of artillery, who- 
assumed the rank of general, commanded the- 
whole, and rode through the streets in the carriage 
of the murdered brigadier, attended by a numerous 
staff. I'he escapes of many on that night—^foi* the 
revolt took place at eleven p.m.—were marvellous, 
but few were more so than those of Captains^ 
Peterson and Gibbs, and Lieutenant Warde of th^ 
6Sth, who had to gallop along the line of the whole 
* "The Mutinies in Rajpootana.” 
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parade, exposed to volleys of musketry and grape, 
at 200 yards. An old native judge, one .of the 
Company's, servants, named Khan Bahadoor Khan, 
the descendant of an old Rohilla chief, proclaimed 
himself King of Rohilcund, and inaugurated this 
assumption by a cruel tragedy. Among the 
prisoners captured were Messrs. Robertson and 
Raikes, of the civil service, Doctors Hay and 
^ch, principal of the college. All of these un¬ 
fortunates were brought to trial before a mock 
court; the forms of law were gone through, and! 


Gordon, Lieutenant Powys, and others had f^enj 
their position became most desperate. 

Then the merciless ranee sent her elephants, 
and the gates were forced. By retiring to some 
buildings they were able to figlit—as only men can 
fight who do so for those that are dearest to them 
for a little longer; and, as an unconditional 
surrender was impending, they gladly accepted tlife * 
terms offered—to surrender the fort on pondition, 
that their lives were spared. “This offer, after it* 
had been confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was 


they were hanged in front of the gaol. On the ' accepted, and all who had survived the miseries of 
same Sunday, the 2Stli mutinied .at Shahjehanpore, ' the siege, having laid down their arms, were 
shot an officer dead, and sent a party to murder i beginning to retire, when, in utter violation of all 
the Europeans in the church; but though ^Mr. j tliat liad been stipulated and sworn, they were 


McCallum was shot in the pulpit, and though 
others were cut down, the greater part effected an 
escape to Oude, only to be in the end barbarously 
massacred near Aurungabad. There the ladies 
were compelled to quit their carriages by the 
teepoys of tlic 41st, and “on their alighting they 
^cre shot one by one — the childicn, some 
bayoneted, otliers dashed on the ground.” All 


carried off to a place of cxerulion, and put to the 
sword, man, woman, and child, with a barbarity 
too horrible for description.” 

'J'hc men were .destroyed first, Captain Burgess 
taking the iead, with his elbows tied behind, his 
back, and a Book of Common Prayer in his hands. 

At Agra, once the cajiital of all India under 
Ackbar, and tlie centre of the leading* province of 


ahe officers were then killed. “The police | his mighty empire, great anxiety was felt as the rebel- 
gemadar afterwards came up, and finding tlie | lion spread; but, as there was a European force 
bodies of tlie officers, ladies, and children lying j there, whatever happened, there would be a sharp 
there, had large hole dug, and buried them all | struggle. In garrison were the 3rd Bengal Fusiliers 


in it.”* 

Most atrocious was the mutiny at J hansi, which 
staitds 140 miles south of Agra, where a bitter 
feeling of disaffection existed, especially among 
those wlio regretted the fall of their independ¬ 
ence, and tlie loss of their native court. Tlie 
ranee had never concealed her hatred of the 
British Government, whose pension .she had scorn¬ 
fully spurned; thus Jhansi was not long in taking 
a part in the terrible Bengal convulsion. The 
only troops there were llic left wings of tlie 
i2th Bengal Native Infantry, and 14th Irregular 
Infantry, and with these the ranee and her 


(now 107th of H.M. Line), a troop of European 
artillery, with the 44th and 67th Native Infantiy. 
'J'hat the latter meant miscliicf soon became appa¬ 
rent, from the number of incendiary fires that broke 
out at night. By these they hoped to lure fortli 
the white tioops to extinguisli the flames, when 
advantage would lie taken of their absence to seize 
the fort; but the arrangements of those in command 
defeated this. Aware that everything depended 
on jios.scssion of the fort, no means were omitted 
to secure it. On the 14th of May the sepoy troops 
were harangued on parade, w’hcn they made tlie air 
ring with protestations of their inviolate fidelity, 
advisers had begun to tamper on the first tidings j It chanced that the two native regiments were on 


of .the outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi; but a 
dread of being unsuccessful kept them in a stale 
of sulky repression till the 4th of June. Fore¬ 
warned of the coming jieril, the Europeans, whose 
whole number, women and little ones included, 
amounted to only fifty-five, had taken shelter in 
the Star Fort, and the task seemed indeed a dark 
and desperate one to withstand the bloodthirsty 
hordes who beset them. They biJricadcd the 
Ifates, and defended themselves for four days and 
Sagbts, the ladies behaving admirably, cooking 
their .scanty' store of provisions, nursing the 
and casting bullets; but after Captain 

, **'The Indian Mutiny,” 1858. 


bad terms, and Mr. Colvin tliought to turn this to 
good account by emjiloying each corps as a check 
upon the other; but, about the end of May, it 
became desirable to bring in a quantity of treasure 
from Muttra, thirty miles di.stant; and, not to 
weaken the European force, a company from each, 
sepoy corps was sent to escort it, in the belief that 
their mutual hatred would prccluck) any act of 
common treachery. However, no sooner was the 
money in their possession llian they forgot their 
feud, and marched off to Delhi with it In conse¬ 
quence of this the remaining companies of both 
regiments were instantly disarmed, and many of 
the men deserted. < 
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The outbreak at Allahabad presented the usual 
features of cruelty and crime. There some of the 
native infantry, to “ throw dust in the eyes ” of the 
authorities," were so loyal in their protestations 


up to a kind of frenzy by stragglers from other 
station?. Situated at the delta of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, the city is considered the key of Lower 
Bengal. Its arsenal contained 40,000 stand of 



that they volunteered to niarcn again*^! Delhi, and new arms, a vast number of cannon, and other 
the 6th in partiaUar were dunked by the Govci nor , stores. A few Europeans—the magazine staff— 
General, and on the 6th of otfu ers and men ; were the chief guardians of the arsenal, while the 
fraternised in a tableau ‘’that would not have garrison within the fortress consisted of a Sikh 
disgraced the earliei days of the first I ’rench regiment 400 strong, and a company of the 6th, the 
revolurionj” but in the same night all were worked ; other nine being in the cantonments. Further to 
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Strengthen the fort, a body of European invalids, all 
of whom were men of extreme age, were brought by 
steamer from Chunar, and arrived at a crisis, when 
the company of the 6th who held the i>rincipal gate 
had conspired to admit the rest of the battalion. 

On the 6th of June, at nine in the evening, as 
the officers were at mess, the bugles in the canton- 
nieai -; sounded the alarm. They hurried out; a fire 
was i-'aartly opened upon them, and five officers 
• f* the 6th, with nine young ensigns attaclied to 
the cor]).'i, weic all shot down. On this night, tl:e 
bravery of the unforlmute Jaeutenant Alex.in(Ii.r, 
of the 3rd Oude IrregulMis, who strove to hold the 
bridge of the Jutniu, was gloriously conspicuous, 
till he was shot tlnongir the luart. Many other 
officers were Imbarously inunlen-d v\ilhiii the lines, 
while the work of’ unchecked r.ipnie, tire and ])il- 
lage, reigned everywliere around the fort, wliicli .1 
few Kurojieans, with the .Sikhs (after driving out 
the company of tire 6th), dcjemled sloully. As 
usual, the treasury was jilundeied, the gaol burst 
open, and jrrisoners to the imniber of t)lOllsan(l^ 
were liberated, and before dawn tlie wlmle were oft 
to Delhi, the common focus, leaving more than 
lifty I'Airope.ins lying nmnlered in all tliivMions ; 
and now ilntibh aulhoiiiy had totally (eased to 
cxi.st along lire >sliole bank of tlic liangc'i from 
Allahabad to Agra, more llian ^50 mile''. 

The houses of the ]una>peans at the former place 
had, as clsewliere, been desUoyecl , the j-ailw.iy- 
stations shared tlic same fate; the telegr.iph-wiics 
had been cut down, “the ligliining iJauk'’ jio'^t^ 
being deemed magual, the lines of rail were torn 
up for twenty miles. The locomotives were for 
.some time left untouched, lest they might exjilode : 
but ultimately they were cautiously riddled with 
round shot from a di.siaure, amid yells of triumph. 

Sixty miles below iliis city stands Ilenarcs, the 
grand seal of Hindoo .science and mythology, 
where, if religion had auglit to do with the revolt, it 
might have been expected to have .shown its iilmost 
fury. Its pojndaiion of i So.000 w'as famous for its 
turbulent chaiaeier. 'The regiments there in g.iin- 
son consisted of tlte 37111 iV-ng.d Native Infantry, 
tbeLoodiaiia Inf.intry, and die 13th Hcnga] Irregular 
Cavalry, while the only J'.urv>]ieans were the gunners 
of Major Oliphant’s IciUery. a ))arty of ihc Madias 
Fusiliers, and 150 men--“brave Irishmen of the 
loth,” as Colonel Kdwardcs justly emailed them. 

As it w'as believed that die Sikli corjis and the 
C4ivalr)'^ W'ould be failhiul, while the 37th were 
mutinous, a general parade wa> ordered for the dis¬ 
armament of the latter, or the evening of the .ph 
of |une. Prior to ^liis, thev disecuered bv some 
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unknowTt channel the degradation that awaited 


them, and to make matters worse, tidings came that 
the 17th Native Infantry had mutinied successfully 
at Azimgliur, a place fifty miles distant, and carried 
off 17 0,000 from the treasury. As there was no 
time to be lost now, the bells of arms'werc ordered 
to be locked ; but the sepoys forced the doors, and 
secured their muskets by open force, and appeared 
with them on jiarade. On one side stood the 
Kurojicans, little over 200 .strong; on the other 
were the natives, above 2,000 ; but the former liad 
three pieces of caiinonj while the latter had none. 

Some of the companies of tlie 37lh, on being 
ordered, piled their arms; but while in the act of 
doing so, a few dared to lire upon their officers. 
'I'he Sikhs, supposing their only safety la\ in joining 
the mutineers, now poured a ragged volley among 
the Europeans, and had tlirce showers of grape 
from ()li]>hant’.s guns sent into them. 'I'hey bravely 
charged up to the very nm/./lcs of the (annon three 
times with the bayonet, and thnee were rcjiulsedby 
the withering fire of grajic. As darkness had now 
f.illen. Colonel Sjiottiswood of the 37th took a 
bla/ing i>orl-fire, and witli Ins owm hand set fire to 
the sejioy lines of huts. The llames sjnead fast, 
and ihiew' uji such a luiid light as to e.xiiose to full 
view tile mutineers who, from cover, were firing on 
the liandlul of I'.uropcanjs, wlio retcirted so tcrriljly, 
that in a few imimtes 100 of the ffirmer lay dead, 
.md IwKc that number were wounded, when the re.st 
llei.l in the wildest disorder. 'Ihougli Major Guise, 
of the cavalry, had lieeii imudered early in the 
iiighl, some ol In.s curjis and some of the Sikhs re¬ 
mained loyal 01 iieiUial, and craved pardon, urging 
that tliey had acted under terror of the sepoys. 
Colonel Neill, who was on the scene of action 
witli Ins famous Madras Fusiliers, acted with stem 
jiromjililude .and decision in scouring the country 
and bringing in prlsoiters, wlio were hanged, Hogged, 
or shot, as their cases retjuired 'I'ho most guilty 
sepoys and sowars (/.c, riders) vv ere jilaccd in tlie 
fon, and when their ciimes were made clear, they 
were blown from the guns, a mode of punishment 
more dreaded by them than any other. While the 
Colonel was ende.ivouring to enforce order at 
benares, he was commanded by Lord Canning 
to man h to Allahabad. “ C'an’l do it,” he curtly 
tclegrajilsed ; “ wanted here.” 

On the 4th of June we had only four killed and 
twenty-one wounded ; and this success had an ex¬ 
cellent effect upon the population, who, contrary to 
wh.u had lieen feared from their number and pecu¬ 
liar character, did not venture to rise; though at 
laiinpoie a Sikh detachment murdered its officers* 
and on being joined by the fugitives of the 37th, 
jjlundered the treasury and decamped. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE MUTINY IN OUDE.—SIEGE OF LUCKNOW.—COMIIAT OF CHINHUTT.—MASSACRES AT CAWNPORE. 


“The first and most vivid impression received 
from the pages of early travellers in India,” says a 
writer, “is made by the fre(iuent recurrence of 
cases of premeditated cruelty. From the highest to 
the lowest among ‘the mild Hindoos,’ quite as 
much as among the fierce and fanatic followers of 
the Arabian prophet, ]jrinces and people alike 
apjiear to delight in the inlliction of barbarous 
tortures, except where satiety of horrors has in¬ 
duced an utter indiffeieiiee to human suffering.”* 
As they were in the days of Mandeville and Marco 
Polo, so were the Hindoslances in the days of the 
Mutiny in their lust of cruelty .and bloodshed. 

Sir Henry Huvronce was meanwhile iirejiaiing 
for the worst in Oude, which was destined for a 
time to be a main centre of the revolt. His head¬ 
quarters at the l.neknovv Residency Avere situated 
on the northern side of the city, near the right bank 
of the Goointee. Close by were the treasury and 
other public buildings, all of stone, and a iniic or 
more distant was the Chowjjcyrah Islubul, an 
edifice used as bvinai.ks by the only JCuropcan 
troops in the province— 11 .M. 32nd Kool. “At 
some distance to the north of the barracks stood 
another building called the Kuddum Rasool, con¬ 
verted into a jiowder magazine. In the same 
vicinity were the lines of the 3rd Regiiiienl of 
Military J’olice. Immediately south of the barr.icks 
was the Tara Rotee, or observatoi), where tiie law- 
courts were grouped. About a mile above the 
Residency, and on the same side of the river, were 
the Dowlut Khana and Sheesh IVlahal, forming 
part of the palace of the old Kings of Oude. Jn 
one were tbe hcad-quaiters of the brigailicr com- i 
manding the Oude Irregular Force, and In the | 
other a magazine containing many stands of arms j 
and native guns. Still farther uj) the river, and 
to the westward, was the palace of Moosa Bagh, 
occupied by the commanding officers of tlie 4th 
and 7th Oude Irregular Infantry, Avhich were can¬ 
toned in its vicinity. About a quarter of a mile 
above the Residency, the Goomtc-* was crossed by 
an iron bridge, the road from which led almost in a 
^straight line to the Muraion and Moodkcejiore 
cantonments.” 

In the latter, at the distance of diree miles from 
the city, were the ijlh, 4Slh, and 71st Native i 
Infantry, the 7th Cavalry, two battalions of native, j 
and one of European artillery. The 2nd Oude 

• James J lutton. 


Cavalry were at Chukkur Rotee, on the left bank 
of the river. Sir Henry Lawrence, who had full 
military power, saw a nece.ssity for altering these 
arrangements. I'bm guns weic brought from the 
Muraion cantonment iiuo the quarters of the 32nd 
Regiment, whiih furnished 120 men to guard the 
lieasury and Residency in lieu of native troops, 
h’he womeu, children, and sick were placed in the 
Residency, and the rest of die 32nd were stationed 
close to the Eurojiean baiicry; and as a place of 
strength, and for the concentration of stores—rmore 
than all, as a final as)lum wlien the worst came— 
clioice was made of the M lichee Bhawn, midway 
between the Residency an<] the llowlut Khana. 

The 24th of May, the great Mohammedan festival 
of the F'.ed, lud, as in siune other jilaces, been 
generally fixed ujion for a rising in C)ude; but the 
lenible crisis, so fearfully looked forward to by all 
F.uroi)cans, did not arrive till the 30th. On that 
evening, when the gun was fired as usual at nine 
o’clock, its echoes had barely died away in the 
cantonments, when the light company of the 71st 
turned out with their arms, and began firing ball at 
random, while two parlies of the same corps and the 
7th C’avalry appeared suildcnly at opposite points, 
and iiiailc for the mess-house, with the evident 
des'gn of jilacing the officers bel’ACcn two fires, and 
rendering cscajie Iiopclcss. At the sound of the 
first shot Sir Henry T.awrence was in his saddle, 
and he hurrietl with his staff to that part of the 
cantonment where 300 ICuropcans, with six guns, 
were posted. Two of these guns were placed on 
the road that led to Lucknow, to intercept any 
mutineers who might attempt to reach it; the other 
four swept the native jiarade, where the natives 
stood under arms, by regiments—first, the 71st; 
next, the 13th; and Lastly, the 48th, for military 
order always prevailed when the native officers 
revolted with their men. The 71st shot down 
Brigadii^r ITandscomb, and then advanced firing. 

A shower of grape from the four guns sent, them 
flying to their lines, where they barbarously mur¬ 
dered a Fairopean officer, whose body was found a 
mass of bayonet and bullet wounds. The 4Sth, 
who had been in the rear, and did not .suffer from 
the grape, were not active in the mutiny, but re¬ 
fused to aid in its rejiression, and deserted in such 
numbers that only fifty-seven remained with the 
colours. The mutineers obtained a considerable 
amount of pillage; they burned the bungalows, 
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and ruined the cantonments, but had sustained a more alarming, and :he idea of a siege, which 
defeat. On the 31st they were seen in position many there had scouted, now began to be seriously, 
near the lines of Moodkeepore ; but after a few yet desperately, entertained. Sir Henry Lawrence 
discharges from the guns, they fled in confusion was indefatigable; he had guns mounted at every 
towards Seetaporc. Meanwhile, the greatest alann commanding point, a store of provisions laid in, 
prevailed in the city. A company of the 71st, and in addition to his Europeans were 437 men of 
whicli had been removed from the Muchee Bltawn tlie mutinous garrison, who remained true, and, to 
to aiN thcr station some days before, on being all appearance, as much interested as the former in 
ordered to “ jiilc arms,” refused to obey; and on holtling out against the insurgents. Throughout 
that evening-~the 31st—the city mol), to the luiin- tlie month of June, Sir Henry not only repelled 
ber of 6,000, rose, and crossed tlie river by a ford, every attack, but inflicted severe chastisement on 
and were moving, in a yelling and ferocious mass, the rebels when they came too near. But, owing 
towards Muraion, to join the mutineers ; but wlicn j to the number of women and children who had 
this scheme was frustrated by the cannon on tlie taken shelter in the Residency, provisions began to 
road, they returncil to tlie (ity, .oid after rioting in run short, and it therefore became necessary to 
the streets, were repressed by the native troojjs m make a sortie in the diiection of the enemy’s camj). 
the Dowlut Khana, who did not decline to act, 'I'liis brought on the affair which was known as the 
and fired on them heavily for an liour ; but after “ battle of Chinliutt,” a few miles east of Lucknow, 
this the European women and children were com- Intelligence came in, on the 29111 of June, that 
pcllcd to take shelter in the Residency. the rebel advance guard, consisting of 500 bayonets 

As if taking tlie signal from Lucknow, a revolt and 100 horse, were tlien collecting suiijflics for 
took place at all the princijial .stations in Oude, tlieir main body, which, on the following day, was 
and w'ilh the same sickening details atlending all. to come from Nawabgunge iJara Bankce, in conse- 
()n the morning of the 3rd of June, the noise of (jiience of which the troo[)s from the cantonments 
musketry and tumuUuous siumls announced to were sent into the Residency and the Muchee 
Seetaporc that the 10th Irregul.irs were ]’luiulenng Bhawn, which literally means “the fish-house,” 
the treasury. When hastening, with two companies a castle of the ancient Sliikhs, over the gale of 
of the 4TSI, to the icsi-uc, t'oloncl Biuh an<l two which a fish is carved. At four a.m. next day, a 
other officers were sliin. In anticipation of some ^ force, consisting of 250 of the 32nd (Cornwall) 
such event, Afr. Christian, the Civil Comr issioner, | KcgmieiU, 100 Sikh (-avalry, livirty-five Volunteer 
had collected all tlie Imuojhmii civilians with their j Jlorse, a party of Carnegie’s Burkanda/ccs, with an 
families at his Ium.se. under a giiaid ol the imlilary ; eighl-iiu h howitzer, and ten field })icces, drawm by 
police, who, when tiie mutiny became general, J elephants and horses, and manned by natives, set 
murdered him and made an indiscriminate ! forth as a sortie under Sir Henry, and early though 
massacre of all who were in the mansion. the hour, the air was close and suffocating.* 

In Eyzabad most hideous <'rimes took place. Beyond the Kokrail Bridge the first difficulties 
when the 22ncl Native Infantry and tlie (»lh were cxjiericnced, .is the path there was the summit 
Oude Irregulars rose. Colonel (Joldney, the j of an unfinislicd embankment of loose earth, with 
commissioner, obtained shelter in the fort of a \ gaps where arches weic to be liuilt. After a halt 
talookdar for the l''uro]icans, while the treasure ' under a bluing sun, .and while—by some over- 
was assigned to the mutineers. On solemn ! sight—no refreshment was served out, the force 
promises given, tlie officers with their families moved slowly on, till their advanced files were 


began to descend the nver in boats, but according 1 
to a concerted plin were overtaken by the mutinous 
17th at a place (ailed Begumgunge, where 
volleys of grape and musketiy were opened upon 
them. Many perished instanilv ; others atlemptcMl | 
to escape by swimming, but wcie shot or bayoneted 
the moment they re.iched the bank. Colonel ; 
Goldney alone was taken. “ I arn an old man,” 1 
said he, “ snrely you will not disgmee your.^elvcs by 
my murder?” But he was slain on the sjuit. 

Of the massacre i.X’ar Aurungabail we ha\^’ 
already written; but while the mutiny spread thus 
in Oude, the condition of its capital became daily 


tired on fiom tlie village of Ismailgunge, on the 
Chinhiitr road, about 9 am. Followed by the rest 
of the guns, tlK- howitzer now came clattering up 
and opened fire, while the column still struggled 
along the embankment, exposed to the round shot 
of the enemy, whose strength had been increased, 
and at tliat time, unknown to Sir Henry, actually 
amounted to 5,550 bayonets, 800 horse, and 16^ 
artillerymen, with twelve nine-pounders. 

Tlicse were seen posted in front of Chinhutt 
The detachment of the 32nd deployed to the left, 
between Ismailgunge and the road; the native 

• “Siege of Lucknow;” Rccs’ “Personal Narrative,**&c. 
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infantry crossing the latter'to the right, and draw¬ 
ing up in front of a small hamlet. And now, after 
a fire had been exchanged for about twenty 
minutes, the enemy seemed to be giving way, till 
our troops became the victims of treachery. The 
native gunners cut the traces of their horses, threw 
the guns into a ditch, and galloped off; at least 
the howitzer, six field-pieces, and most of the 
limbers were lost thus, while a murderous fire was 
poured on oui* slender force by the enemy. Then 
the Sikhs turned their horses’ lieads and fled. Sir 
Henry was constrained to retreat. The Europeans, 
who could be spared least, suffered most, 112 
being killed, and forty-four wounded, among wliom 
was the brigadier. “ Men were falliiig, untouched 
by ball; the heat of a June sun was killing more 
than the enemy.”* The loss in natives was also 
great, but far less by casualties than by shameful 
desertion. 

After this reverse, Sir Henry was obliged to 
contract his lines of defence within llie Residency 
grounds ; and what was more disastrous even than 
the loss of life was the dani.ige to that reinilation, 
which had enabled him to keep llie hudmasJies of 
the city in awe. The few natives who had hitherto 
remained nominally faithful, now nuitiiiicd in the 
DowIul Rhana, as did the poJica*, who held a grand 
domed edifice, named the Imanibara, or “House of 
the 'J'welve ralriarehs,” midway Itetween that build¬ 
ing and the Muchec Rhawn. Meanwhile, the \ iclo- 
rious rebels from Chinhutt had urged the ])ur‘5nil 
unchecked, till they attempted to force the lirick 
bridge above the old eastlc, and the Ijeautifu) iron 
bridge of three elliptical arches above the Residency. 
Though repulsed, by means of a lord they entered 
the city, and there established themselves in such 
numbers, that, before nightfall, the Muchec liha^\*n 
and the Residency were both r losely invested. 

On the 4th of July Sir Henry exjared ofawound 
received from a shell which burst into his room; 
and British India was deprived, when at its greatest 
need, of the priceless services of one of its most 
illustrious servants. On his death tlie command 
devolved on Brigadier f. K. W. Inglis, of tlic 32nd, 
an officer who had .served with that regiment during 
the rebellion in t':^nada, and tlirougliout all the 
operations of the Punj.aub campaign. Had there 
been no women and children to hamper their 
movements, the brave handful of the 32nd would 
have cut ‘their way to Cawnpore or Agra; but with 
350 helpless creatures depending ujion their hu¬ 
manity and valour, they had no alternative but to 
fight during that close and perilous siege of twelve 
weeks, till relieved by Outram and Havelock. 

• Sitgfi of Lucknow ,Rccs’ “ Personal Narrative,” &c. 
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Three days before the little disaster at Chinhutt^ 
there was perpetrated at Cawnpore that dreadful 
massacre of which it is impossible to think or write 
with adc(iuate patience, too great pity, or horror. 

Separated from Oude by the Ganges was the 
district of Cawnpore, one of the most fertile in 
Uinier India, which, after the battle of Buxar, had 
been ceded to Britain by tlie vizier-king of Oude. 
In its capital, of the same name, situated on the 
west sale of the river, and built in a straggling 
manner on a sandy plain, broken occasionally into 
sandy ravines, General Sir Hugh Wheeler, with 
only 200 European soldiers, held the command,- 
and opposed to him was a strong brigade of native 
troops, consisting of the ist, 53rd, and 56th Bengal 
Native infantry, witli the 2nd Cavalry; and he 
wa.s com[>clIed to rest satisfied for the worst even¬ 
tuality with means that were miserably inadequate. 
In the hoj)e tliat the sepoys, if tliey did revolt, 
would quietly march off to Delhi, he formed an 
intrenchnient which, though incapable ot long 
defence, would furnish a temporary asylum. Rein¬ 
forcements from Government were expected; but, 
urgent though the case was. Sir Henry Lawrence 
('ould only, when applied to, send him, on the 21st 
of May, fifty men of tlie 32nd, conveyed in post- 
carriages, and two scjuaclrons of cavalry. 

In this great emergency, JSir Hugh received an 
oOer which was too tempting to be detiined. k 
consisttal of two guns and 300 matclilock-men, 
furnished by Doondlioo Timt, the wretch better 
known as tlie Nana Sahib of Bithoor, who secretly 
Iiad l)ecn most assiduous in fomenting a spirit of 
rebellion amongst the troops. His residence, 
Bithoor, was within a few miles of Cawnpore, and 
his protestations of friendsliip were lavish, while 
lie only waited an optiorUinity for vengeance. A 
singularly brutal voluj)tuary and bloodthirsty mis¬ 
creant, Ids relations witli us were such as to make 
him madly vindictive. On the dissolution of the 
Maliratla cm])irc, when the last of the Peishwas 
was bereft of all [>ower, he was permitted to live 
at Bithoor, and take the title of rajah from that 
place. Being without cliildren, he adopted Nana 
Sahib, and left him property to the value of four 
millions sterling. A jiension allowed by the British 
to Ins patron lapsed, according to usage, on that 
persons death without heirs male. The Nana 
pleaded Oriental law and custom as an adopted 
son, and claimed the pension, which our Govern* 
incnt declined to accord; and fiom that hour h« 
became a deadly enemy to all Europeans., 

This bitter emotion he carefully concealed under 
; a mask of admiration for western civilisation and 
; a taste for European customs; and he lavishly 
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entertained, d VAnglaise^ British civil and military 
officials and their families at his palace of Bithoor. 

It appeared to be his ambition to be regarded 
as an English gentleman; he spoke the language 
fluently, and filled his palace with European furni¬ 
ture and pictures ; he used British horses and 
cajiiages, but withal professed himself a profound 
Hindoo devotee. Sir Hugh Wheeler’s long resi- 
4 encc in India, and intimate acriuaintance with 
native manners, made him more open to the in- could find, without attacking the entrenchment, 
fiuence of such a diaiacter; but though warned to and then to fire the town. All this they did con 
be on his guard against lum, siuli was liis < onfi- nmorc. A high wind blew at the time, and a few 
dence in the Nana, that to lii'* troojis he assigned ! minutes sufficed to involve the whole place in 
the guardianship of the irLMs'iry. j llames. The noise of the wind, the roar of the 

On the morning of till-51I1 of j line tile whole of I conflagration, the wild cries of the mutineers, 
the native lro{»iis muiinicd. set fire to their lines, : maddened with bhang and excitement, and raging 
and marclied to the treasury, \\ here they were joined j for blood, mingled witli shrieks, oaths, and prayers, 
by the Nana’s troops. ^/. 170,000 was jiacked on “formed an atmosphere of devilry which few of 
cleplianis or in carls, .uvl llicy dcjiaricd for Delhi ; our ('ountrynien could wisli to breathe again. A 
but, halting at the village of Nawabgunge, tlicy | few of the residents fouglit with the fury of despair; 
were joined by the Nana, wli(> put himself ai their | but they were a handful against many thousands of 
head; and as his object was not to revive a Mogul I enemies, and silence gradually settled over the 
dynasty, but to raise a Malnaita llirune for luiuself! place, which a few hours before had been fair and 
as Veisliwa, he ])revaileil upon them to relurii and . nourishing.”* 

drive tlie Eeringliees out of their cntrciu Inueiil, j li was nijw tlial by beat of drum Nana Saliib 
inside which, three days btiore ilu rising, all the ! ])roclaimcd himself IVishwa of the Mahrattas, and 
Christian non military residents li.ul beiii removed, unfurled two standards; one was announced as 
It was totally unfitted li> stand an investment of, that of 'Mohammed, the other of Ilitneyniaii, the 
finy duration, being (om]»lelely (Onmunded from , Monkey-god. Around the former all the Mussul- 
various quarters, and, moreover, was simjily a bank mans crowded ; around the latter mustered all the 
or lireaslwork. “The selection ofsiuli a jilace,” * robbers,and other villains of the locality, 
it has been said, “ was ecrtiiiiiy a fatal eixor ; and A [lO.sition w’as taken u]» by the mutineers in front of 
it is difficult to c.\j)lain how an officer of so nnuh , the meagre cntrencliment, wliu.h Sir Jiugh Wheeler 
experience and ability as Sir I high ^Vheeler could | .ind bis little band defended with the most Iieroic 
have fallen into it. lie had a choue ol other and romantic gallanlr}', hourly cxjiecting help from 
places. His entremlimeiu was at the south-east whence no help could <.ome. Various assaults 
extremity of the cantonment, lielow the t(>wn of were icpelled at great rosl tu the mutineers, who 
Cawnporc; whereas, at an eqiul distance .djove it, at last cannonaded the jdate almost with impunity 
at the north east extremity, stood tlie magazine, j from twelve jiieccs of cannon, while Sir Hugh at 
amply supplied with guns and military stores, and j times could only reply with one; hence the miseries 
near it the treasury, which haiipencd at that time ^ of the besieged luive seldom, if ever, been exceeded 
to be well replenished. Ravines on one side, and j in the histor}'^ of the world, while the dauntless 
the proximity of tlic river on the other, gave the j courage and endurance they displayed have never 
magazine strong natural defences, while a higli been surpassed. 

enclosing wall of misonry, wiili numerous sub- Captain John Moore, of the 32nd, who served at 
stantial buildings, sup]ilied at onie the means of MoiiUan and Goojerat, wrote thus from Cawnpore 
resistance and, what was equally wanted, adequate on the iSih of June to I^wrence at Lucknow:— 
shelter. The only plausible account of ilie j>re- “Our troops, officers, and volunteers, have acted 
fcrcnce given to the entrenchment !•> that Sir Hugh, most nobly, and on several occasions a handful of 
after having so long served with sejioy.s, still clung men have driven hundreds before them. Our loss 
•to the belief that they would not mutiny at all, or has been cliieflyfrom the sun and their heav/guns. 
would, at worst, after tcmjiorary outrage, quit the Our rations will last a fortnight, and we are well 
station, and hasten x>ff to Delhi. ’ 

The whole number of jiersons crowded within 
the entrenchment amounted to more than 900. 


supplied with ammunition. Report says that troops 
are advancing from Allahabad, and any assistance 
* “ The Jk*poy Ke/olt.” By Henry Mead« 


Of these not more than 200 were combatants, and 
330 were women and children; but these numbers 
vary in the several accounts. 

On the afternoon of the 5th the Nana seemed 
irresolute what course to pursue; but on the fol¬ 
lowing morning he made a hostile demonstration 
against his former friends in Cawnpore. He sent 
a party of horse into the town, with orders to kill 
every European, Eurasian, and native convert they 



*857.) 

might save our garrison. We are, of course, pre¬ 
pared to hold out to the last.” 

Another letter, dated 24th June, after mentioning 
that the attack had been continued for eighteen 
days and nights'without cessation, says, “The con¬ 
dition of misery experienced by all is utterly beyond 
description in this place. Death and mutilation in 
all their forms have been daily before us. The 
• numerical amount of casualties has been frightful, 
caused both by sickness and the implements of war.” 


* 365 

the dreadful sequel could be far off. The first 
thought was to assume the offensive, and by a 
desperate effort capture or spike the enemy's giins, 
or perish in the attempt. By this time a stray dog 
had been turned into soup; an old horse was 
considered a delicacy, and the well was nearly 
exhausted. 

Meanwhile, outside Cawnpore, Europeans—men, 
women, and children—were daily dragged from 
their hiding-jdaces in the surrounding country and 


iiN'rtiNSE SUFFERINGS. 
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The dead could only be disposed of by waiting 
till night, when the enemy's fire slackened; and 
they were thrown into a well outside the entrench¬ 
ment. On the 13th of June, the enemy’s live shells, 
which had compelled the officers to strike their 
tents, set fire to a barrack which was used as a 
hospital and shelter for the soldiers' families. The 
flames spread fast, and forty of the sick and 
wounded were burned to death ; and now, as every 
other building was riddled by balls, the women 
and children had by day to burrow in holes in 
the ground, and there, too, they hed to pass the 
night in the open air. It was impossible that with 
their thinning number and diminishing food, 

n 


put to deatli, every form of torture and indignity 
being previously resorted to; for infamies puerile 
and disgusting seemed to afford infinite delight to 
the Nana, who in some instances caused the noses 
and ears of his victims to be hung round their 
necks like beads. 

It chanced that during the investment of the 
entrenchment, 126 British fugitives—the first who 
fled from Futtchghur—arrived opposite Cawnpore 
in boats. On these unfortunate and helpless 
people, some of whom were wounded, the Nana 
brought guns and musketr)’ to bear, wifli the 
alternative of being sunk or submitting to his pro-, 
tection. Afraid to trust him, some declined, and 
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got away ; while the majority accepted his promises 
of security as their only chance; and the moment 
he had them in his power, he ordered the work of 
slaughter to commence. “ The women and children 
were dispatched with swords and spears; the men 
were ranged in line, with a bamboo running along 
the whole extent, and passing through each man’s 
which were tied behind his back. 'J'hc 
tTOopers then rode round them and taunted their 
VKlim.s, reviling them with the grossest abuse, and 
gloating over the tortures they were about to inflict. 
When weary of vituperation, one would discharge 
a pistol in the face of a captive, whose shattered 
head would droof) to the right or left, the body 
meanwhile being kept upright tlic blood and brains 
besprinkling hi'; living ncighlxmrs. 'I’he next jicr- 
son selected for slaughter might be four or five 
paces distant. And in this way the fiends con¬ 
tinued to prolong for several hours the horrible 
contact of the dca«l and the living. Not a soul 
c.sraped; and the Nana Sahilj thanked the gods of 
the Hindoos for the sign of favour bestowed upon 
him by the opiiorUmity thus voiu.hsafed to torment 
and slay the Christians.”*' 

The prot)osed sortie was a slej) whicln with a ' 
force so slender, despair alone could justify ; lienre 
it cannot be wondcre*! at that, before incAimiig ^ 
a responsibility so terrilile, Sir Hugli Wheeler' 
should listen to terms offereil by that artful demon, ; 
the Nana. f)n the 24111 June, an aged lady 
named Mrs. Cireenwat, who with her fauiily had 
been taken prisoner, and tmly spared on tlic | 
promise of i>aying a lac of nij>ees as a ran.soni, | 
arrived at the intrenchment, bearer of a note from | 
the Nana to tlic eflc< I tlial all ofl'iccrs and soUliers ! 
who had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s | 
government, would be sent in safely to Allahabad ; 
if they would lay down tlicir arms. On this, pro- [ 
visions and conveyance would be amjily furnislieil , 
them. Sir Hugh Wliecler, ignorant of the fate of 
the Futtehghur fugitives, authorised Captain Moore , 
to act in the matter as he should consider best; 
and on the following day a treaty was made, by 
which Sir Hugh, on the jiart of the llrilish Covern- ; 
ment, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and ' 
gunS'in the intrenchment; the Nana, on his ^lart, 
undertaking, and stilemnly swearing “ not only to 
allow all tlie inmates of the garrison to retire un¬ 
molested, but to provide means of conveyance for 
the wounded, and for the Lulios and children." 
Hostilities at once cea.sed. and preparations for a 
departure were joyfully begun 

On the morning of the 27111, the miserable rem- 
" nant the garrison, with the women and children, 

* “The Sepoy Revolt." 


quitted the intrenchment, and were permitted 
quietly to embark in boats; but the river-bank was 
lined with sepoys, “and then was perpetrated one 
of the most diabolical acts of treachery and murder 
that the darkest page of human annals records.”* 
Acting for the Nana, Tantia Topee took his seat 
on a platform anti ordered a bugle to sound. Then 
two guns, that had been concealed, were run out, 
and opened with grajie; w'hile a fire of musketry 
was poured from both banks of the river. The 
thatch of some of the native boats was ignited by 
hot cinders ; thus many of the sick, the wounded, 
and the helpless women were burned to death. 
T'he stronger women, many with children in their 
arm.s, sprang into the current, and were shot down 
in succession, or sabred by the troopers, who rode 
their horses into the sticam. A number of both 
sexes, howe\'er, reached the shore, and then the 
Nana issued his tirdcrs that not a man should be 
jjcrmitled to live; but that the women and children 
should be taken to his residence. 'I’herc they were 
adtlcd to some captives from Futtchgliur, and 
tlicy all huddled togcllier in one room, a prey 
to sorrow, grief, and horror. 'I'liey were fed on. 
the coarsest food, subjeeted to every foul indignity, 
.ind taken out by couples to grind corn for the 
household. 

It IS difficult U) give any rurrert narrative of the 
fate of the Lritish women and children who were 
dragged from the bculs; .ill llie details arc so 
dilierenl, and only agree hi tho.se which are too 
.ttioiious to ]ilace before the reader. The first 
dc-inand of the N.ina was that they .sliould enter 
his harem; but the women replied that tlicy would 
]nefei death. Among them was a younger daughter 
of Sir I higli Wliecler, who has been represented 
as displaying an amount of courage that certainly 
borders on exaggeration. Before her capture she 
is said to have shot live sepoys witli a revolver. 
Mr. Shepherd, a commissariat officer, who had 
disguised himself as a native cook, asserts that she 
was taken away hy a trooper as his jiarticular prize; 
and tlial when in his luit she seized his sword, cut 
off his head, and then threw licrsclf into a well. The 
ayah of a Kurojiean family said that it was in the 
hut, and after cutting off the sowar’s head, she shot 
four other sowars. Other accounts represent her 
being carried off by the trooper when the rebels 
^ retreated. Whatever was her fate, she was never 
; seen or heard of more. 

I On the evening after this second massacre, the 
Nana celebrated the event by a scries of salutes: 
one, of twenty-one guns, in his own honour as 
j Pcishwa, while he seated himself upon a throne, 
1 » Marshman’s "India.'* 
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and had Bithoor illuminated; another, of nineteen 
rounds, to his brother, Bala Sahib, now entitled 
Governor-General; and a third to Jo walla Per- 
shaud, a rebel Brahmin soubahdar, whom he ap¬ 
pointed Commander-in-chief. He concluded these 
ceremonies by a speech, in w'hich he lauded his 
troops for their glorious achievements at Cawn- 
pore. 

Amid all this, on the ist of July, another batch 
of fugitives from Futtehghur arrived. ‘‘ All the 
men, like tho.se at Cawnpore, were ])Ut to death. 
The women and children were carried off to join 
the others already imprisoned in a building called 


I the Subada Ke Kotha, where they were destined 
j to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
, become the victims of one of the most inhuman 
massacres ever perpetrated.” 

Not contented with the atrocities he had cbm- 
mitted, the Nana, on hearing that a British force 
was advancing against him, resolved to cut off the 
i noses and right hands of all the Bengalee clerks in 
the pay of commercial finn.s, or of the Civil Service, 
and all persons who w'ere known to speak English; 

■ but already the British ilruras were beating not far 
from Cawnpore, and an army of vengeance and 
retribution was coining on. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE RECOVERY OE DFXHI.—VICTORY OF llADULEE KE RERAT.—THE CORPS OF 
GUIDES.—THE SIE(;E OF DELHI.—COMilAT OF NUJUFGHLR, AND ARRIVAL Of THE SIEGE TRAIN. 


From Rangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, reinforce¬ 
ments of the Queen’s troops were now jiouring 
into Beng.d • and in Britain, where the dreadful 

tidings brought by every mail from India, produced 
an amount of excitement and indignation that was 
unparalleled, and too often grief and horror, the 
general voice of the nation declared that, cost 
what it might in blood and treasure, the revolt 
must be suppressed and its crimes avenged; hence 
the embarkations of troops on a scale adciiuate to 
the crisis had commenced. 

In India, one of the jirimary objects w'as the 
recovery of Delhi, and for this jmrpose all available 
troops were hurried on. Under the immediate 
direction of the Commander-in-chief, three Euro¬ 
pean regiments—H.M. 75th, or Stirlingshire, the 
1st and and Fusiliers—which had been stationed 
near Simla, among the hills, arrived at Umballa, 
on the 23rd of May. To tliese were added the 
9th, and a squadron of the 4th Lancers, the 60th, 
and two troops of horse artillery. These were 
formed in two small brigades, under Brigadiers 
Halifax and Jones, and with them the Commander- 
in-chief w'as preparing to move for Kurnaul when 
he died of cholera, on the 27 th of May. General 
Reid, the next senior officer, was too unwell to be 
capable of undertaking the siege of Delhi, the 
operations against which were thcrefoic entrusted 
to Sir Henry Barnard. To co-operave with the 
troops now advancing, a column came from 
Meemt, consisting of a wing of H.M. 60th Rifles, 


two squadrons of the 6th Dragoon Guards, fifty 
troopers of the 4th Irregtdars, two companies of 
native sappcis, Scott’s battery of six guns (two of 
which were eighteeii pounders), under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier Whison, encamped, on the 30th, 
near Ghazee-ud-deen N.ugger, a fortified village, 
about fifteen miles from the capital, where the 
Meerut and Delhi road crosses the little river 
Hindon by a suspension bridge. 

A rumour that the mutineers, emboldened by 
numbers and past successes, meant to dispute the 
passage, was regarded as imjirobable, and hence 
there occurred a species of surprise when, about 
four in the afternoon, a picket of irregular cavalry, 
which had been posted beyond the bridge, came 
galloping into camp with the announcement that 
the enemy was in front. As if to give solid proof 
of this, an eighteen-pound shot came crashing into 
tlie camp, just as tlie Rifles got under arms, and 
advanced supported by the Carbineers. 

Two companies of the 60th proceeded at the 
double to secure the bridge, which the brigadier 
deemed the key of his position, while he detached 
four guns and a squadron of Carbineers along the 
bank of the river to turn the enemy’s flank. The 
rebels having opened with heavy guns upon the 
advanced companies, two more battalion companies 
were sent forward to suiiport them, while four guns 
of Scott’s battery and a troop of Carbineers also 
went into action. AVJien within eighty yards of 
the enemy's guns, the Rifles, filled with ungovero- 
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efol leaving five 
'tbem. ■ , " 

not yet over. Trusting to the 
iC village ip which they had intrenched 
mutineers mustered courage for 
^unterj and next morning—Sunday, the 
y—opened a sharp cannonade, but kept 
^t such a cautious distance that no more 
^.^^were made. This precaution, and the 
Ae heat, made pursuit impossible, and 
’ ^;Aem to escape with the tidings of their 
to Delhi. 

'^:-inten8e excitement of our troops, as a 
enabled them to surmount everything; 
" feat one ardent and intense longing—for 
y-and vengeance. • “ Our blood is roused,” 
them at this time ; ‘‘ we have seen 
relations, mothers, wives, and children 
murdered, and their bodies mutilated 
lly. This alone, without the pluck that 
its. ; victorious over the Russians, would 
e, ,us, with God^ assistance, to be victorious 
ribese enemies. As the riflemen charge—ten 
ir^^undred—the word is passed, ‘ Remember 
iesl remember the babies!^ and everything 
them. Hundreds are shot down or 

i\j«' '‘*V' A * 

, The sepoys, it is true, fight like 
but we are British, and they are 










Jast encounter we had Lieutenant 
of the artillery, killed, and forty rank and 
e or less severely wounded. 

'eerut column did not move till the 4th of 
^ direction of Bhagput, and 

* i- ytii it reached Alipore, and formed a junc- 
the two brigades from the north. Quitting 
nest day, the united forces, with the imme- 
i|)rospect of fighting, advanced in three 
.marching in order of battle. The rebels 
igly intrenched themselves' at a place 
.ulee Ke Serai, to intercept the approach 
ih troops to the line of the cantonments, 
occupy a lofty and somewhat rocky 
. and westward of the city, facing 
a tract of ground which, in wet 
inundated. It was at Badulee 
the encounter was to take 
^ ^ tch briefly records it thus :— 
^yamced picket met the enemy, 
leaving the main road 
Opened a very heavy 
tQ Ui^'llec^ure of Lucknow.** 



:e U dashing charge, and take the plac0 af 
|>6int of the bayonet; this service was done 
the most heroic gallantry, and to LieutenaP^ 
Colonel Herbert, and every officer, non-coinrajl^?^ 
sioned officer, ^d man of the 75th Regiment, 
thanks are most especially due. The ist Euip^ 
peans supported the attack, and on the second' 
brigade coming up and threatening their right, and, 
Brigadier-General Grant showing the head of his 
column and guns, the enemy abandoned the 
position entirely, leaving his guns on the grountU** 

There, too, lay many of the wretches, who ftad 
perpetrated the late massacres, terribly torn by ^ot. 
or shell, and left to die like dogs in the summer, 
heat, without aid or water, as tlie troops pushed on^ 
for the work of the day was not yet over. This 
encounter took place five miles from Delhi, and 
Sir Henry Barnard, afraid to delay lest the enemy 
might form fresh works for him to storm, resolved, 
weary though his troops were, to push on at onc& 
He formed hiis force in two great columns; one 
was led by Brigadier Wilson, with Shower’s brigade 
in support, while he in person led the other, sup¬ 
ported by Grove’s brigade. Wilson marched along 
the Main Trunk Road, where he had to fight his 
whole way through gardens, high walls, and other* 
obstacles, while the other, diverging to the left, 
proceeded straight through the cantonments, and 
came in sight of the magnificent city, with its vast 
marble palaces, its mosques and temples, its tower¬ 
ing Koutab Minar, Houmayoun’s tomb, and the 
vast extent of fortifications where, thick as bees, the* 
armed rebels were clustered with all their cannon.^ 
But this point was not attained till the prowess of 
our troops had been sorely tested again. ! 

The rebels had constructed another line of de»' 
fence from the Flagstaff Tower to the late 
rajah Hindoo Rao’s house,-and there—^as men w 
fought with halters round their necks—dispuj^ 
every inch of the ground. They knew their fa^ 
beaten, and how the column that came oil 
Umballa had been hanging, flogging, and 
or blowing from the guns, every mutineCT 
hands could be laid on. By nine o’clock th^ 
of Retribution—as it was justly named-rrl 
the ground, driven the rebels from th^ 
into the city, and finally sweeping 
upon it at Hindoo Rao’s housej j 
time became the key of our ptisitipfr.^ 
cantonments and parade-ground’ 

Of the former, bldbkened 
• Sir H. 
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of fcanale ateu^, all a at^osti^ scene of 
^ttbdlation that inflamed the miods of our men 
'jfHWfh a fierce desire for revenge. 

^rOn the following day they received a valuable 
/ addition by the arrival of the Corps of Guides, 
formed the first instalment of troops from 
"Punjaub. This regiment had marched from 
^eshawur to Delhi, 570 miles, in twenty-two days, 
5 n the hottest month of the Indian year, and the 
. «oheers in the British camp were long and loud 
when Captain H. Daly marched in at the head of 
lus threj troops of cavalry and six companies of 
infantry. The men of this corps were selected for 
their courage, sagacity, and hardihood. They were 
taught to rely upon themselves individually, and 
thus acquired perfect confidence in their mutual 
do-operation. It was said that there was scarcely a 
wild or warlike tribe in Upper India which had not 
contributed recruits to this corps, and most of 
thqm were genuine mountaineers, habituated to 
warfare from their childhood. Their uniform was 
of a drab colour, and the pay eight rupees a 
month for a foot-soldier and twenty-four for a 
trooper.* 

During the subsequent'operations before Delhi 
these famous Punjaub irregulars lost the whole of 
their officers three times over.t 

After their long and arduous march—in one day 
alone, between Hotee Murdan and Attock, they 
got over thirty miles—they were certainly entitled 
to repose, but it was neither asked nor could be 
given, as a cannonade, which was continued all 
that morning, was followed up in the afternoon by 
a desperate attack on the nght flank of the British. 

In repelling it, the Guides displayed a valoui 
that ended in rashness; they pursued the flying 
' rebels close under the walls of Delhi, and exposed 
^ themselves^ to a dreadful fire, under which they 
^iiflered severely. Maddened to delirium with 
^ ^ I j hang , opium, and churries, many of the sepoys 
, ’here acted, looked, and fought like incarnate 
Daly, the gallant Irishman who led the 
vi&fides, and Hawes were wounded; and Quentin 
/rj^attye, a,young lieutenant, commander of the 
described as “ a joyous, boyish, but noble 
whose every thought was honour," was 
in the stomach by a round shot, and died 
btir hours after. 

e by the rebbls was only one of a 
^ch they persisted for several days in 
urs to turn our right flank by gaining 
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of a slope,'whesr^ 
placed in battery. Bein^ 
attempted our left flank, and on 
it in strength. As it extended no ft 
ridge than the FlagstaffTower, imm 
of which was a deep cut, through w 
road that led from the city to the 
been carried, near the tower we had 
battery, which rendered it impossible for 
to advance by it; but north of the tower 
sloped steeply down towards the 
Jumna. In order to avail themselves 
facility for attacking in this quarter, the 
after pillaging the mansion of Sir TheophS 
calfe, which lay near the river, got some gt 
a position there, and made it so strong ftiat j 
was a fear of not being able to dislodge thetaJ 

Early on the morning of the 12th, unddr 
carefully-trained native officers, they brought 
midable array of guns and a strong bod]^^' 
infantry within 400 yards of the Flagstaff Tc*'lliS 
while another stoic quickly round the flault 0^^ 
ridge, to gain the ruined cantonments, 
place themselves in the British rear. ’ 
and peril of these movements became 
the moment day broke; the whole 
endangered; but it was not long before 
resistance were mustered, and they were 
back, firing briskly the while from behind 
and rocks. “The heat was terrific,” wrotS^i® 
officer; “ the thermometer must have bepB^K 
least 140 degrees, with a hot wind blowii^ wjS 
frightful glare." 

The impossibility of wresting Delhi firoidmMH 
and organised rebel army within its waUfi 
weak force which liad so boldly brokea)giBW 
before it was quite apparent now. The' 
blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby, 
that which contained small arms 
ammunition; consequently the rebdi%Vm^^^ 
come pouring in with all their arms^^tTO wiim 
had an inexhaustible supply of all 
munition of war. On the 15th, encouragw ffjnra 
junction of the 60th Native Infantry ^ $818 
Bengal Lancers, they sallied forth again. * 
attack was so fierce and well sustained, 
time our out-marchod and wearied soIqmSQ^H 
sorely tried; but British pluck prevafled}K^M|B| 
more the enemy was hurled in rout 
into the city ; yet old soldiers, who 
Moultan, Goojerat, and elsewhere, avei:mP|^BH 
work before Delhi surpassed all 
undergone. •' 
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'iniEimtty^tta^ f^evitable, axxd^'wo^d necessarily 

it xaipp; 1 ^ Sir Hemy 3 Bw&di ^eparatic^, erery effort was made to iii^ 

die hands of Sir Henry Barnard, whose foi^^ 


iaDy^o^cdving die plan, abandoned it as 

^ force so small The knowledge still so weak in men and guns, that he conld ,l|^ 
rltadbeen intended, only served td put the little more than hold the ridge which ovetlook^^ 
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the city, while for every shot fired 
teries the sepoys responded fourfold.* ' ;v 
Few days passed without an assault on 
ments; and on the 17th of June the'inu^til^^H 
menced a work at Kissengunge with.h^ijl^mM 
such a position as to render HindQQ-'l& ^ ^ P 
untenable by enfilading the 
draw attention from the 16 c^^&^i^m|H 
tioDs there, they commcaGt^^j^H^uH^g 
in the day; but the adypi^jP^HBHHB 


guard against any similar attempt 
[ill time; so nothing now remained 
g troops but to strengthen their 
f ridge, and await reinforcements 
meanwhile submitting almost 
vrith the rebels, and become 
Peli^^pf thQ besiegers. This was, 
;^^^^|>ointoent to the Govern- 
^^^culated on the early 
|^\TOli^ili.the eagerness of their 

imposed upon 

































































































































PLAN OF THE ENTRENCHMENT AT CAWNPORE, JUNE, l8S7* 




ijGhoorkas, four other companies of the Royal 1 On this Brigadier James H. Graait, 

S I, and four of the ist Fusiliers. The rebels, the cavalry, turned out with all he cc 
ejected an attack directly in front, were only 250 troopers, with 12 guns—a f< 
Inerted when the columns, by two sudden adequate, as the enemy was 3,000 str 
iiovements,; placed them between a cross such odds little could be effected in tl 
resistance, though by no means ob- dusk; and our cavalry were retiring 
^ ,COSt them dear; the battery was captured, fusion, when the arrival of 300 Rifles 
near it blown up, and forty-one gave the enemy an unexpected cht 
were hemmed into a comer, were all capturing two of Grant’s guns and coi 
■ for pur troops were now in the mood to retreat In the mtUe his fieute 
who fcU into their hands, Abercrombie Yule, of the 9th Lai^ct 

A^le day in our military annals, the served nobly in the campaigns of Aft 
i^^ed over quietly, as the foe were Sutlej, and Punjaub, was 

preparatioii; and on the body was found next monnng. 
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the cavalry, turned out with all he coutS^ ^ ^ ^ 
only 250 troopers, with 12 guns—a forop' ^bs|- 
adequate, as the enemy was 3,000 strong!' Aj 
such odds little could be effected in the fa^*^' 
dusk; and our cavalry were retiring in sdm^ 
fusion, when the arrival of 300 Rifles and F 
gave the enemy an unexpected check, w 
capturing two of Grant’s guns and comj^T 
to retreat In the mi/Se his fieutei^ 
Abercrombie Yule, of the 9th Lancet 
served nobly in the campaigns of. A^P' 

Sutlej, and Punjaub, was unhorsed. 


body was found next morning, 
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^^•|i]ne beiog the annlversaty of the 
the first day of the new moon, and 
^^^l^dousto the Mohammedans ; and also 
uttntf and consequently favourable to the 
Wng more than all, the day fixed for 
8" the Company’s raj\ was marked by a 
ett^c.k on our outposts; but the sepoys were 
rdi into Delhi with ignominy. “Thus, 
citizens of London were reading with 
^^Eil^acency the Times* article on the cen- 
Ijiiif.'jthc glorious victory at Plassey, and while 
.j^toes in Willis’s Rooms were dilating on 
imrements of Clive, a handful of British 
e struggling for empire and for life under 
of Delhi." ' 

e loss of the enemy in these encounters—they 
OBtipWd thirty—was always heavier than that of 
force; but their numbers were continu- 
l^^wdied by the accession of fresh regiments of 
which gravitated to Delhi as the common 
' CiStf the revoltj and were seen marching in 
hims beating and the British colours fiying, 
^^dly enough, some of their bands were heard 
.National Anthem. 

ilite end of June we had 6,000 men before 
t more were required ere we could dare 
t it; Our reinforcements from the 1 anjaub 
time, few and far between. In the 
^ May and June five new regiments had 
ipleted for service, and by the beginning 
the number had been augmented to 
|‘ 3 »ttaUons. At the same time irregular 
^Y^ooo horse and foot had been raised, so 
mately the total new force amounted to 
'then 5 and but for these exertions, made by 
Lawrence and others in the Punjaub, the 
siege of Delhi must have been relin- 
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j^e month of June closed, our forces be- 
* ‘had improved their position by driving 
j l^m the important suburb of Subzee 
Ch lies north-west of the city, on the 
d to Kumaul. But still there was 
pf an assault being near, to seal at 
nor was there any prospect of 
by which its defenders might 
buation. Our batteries, at 




walls, were too distant to 
myfover, commanded only 
■h and C^tbul, leaving more 
all the purposes of the 


'an'offic^^ 

£^tem Campaign of 1855 as a brig^^^l 
been chief of the staff at the fall of Sebastbpo 3 | ^^i^^ 
unused to Indian warfare, and was not 
to follow the advice of those who urged 
should abandon Delhi and move eastward^ for' 
security of Agra and the furtherance of concentrar)^ 
tion. Suddenly the idea of an assault was revived 
again, and as suddenly abandoned, a fortunate i 
circumstance, as the enemy, who were aware of 
had formed counterplans, which might have accoio* 
plished the destruction of our slender force. ' '* 
On the 4th of July, Colonel Baird Snhth airived 
to take charge of the engineer staff, and on the ' 
following day Sir Henry Barnard was seized with - 
cholera, and died in a few hours. ^‘^The event 
created a feeling of deep and universal regret—-a , 
regret rendered all the more poignant by the &ct 
that he had been brought by no choice of his own 
into a jiosition in which the excellent qualities he 
undoubtedly possessed were not displayed to 
advantage.” He was succeeded by General Reid, 
whose state of health compelled him within a fortr 
night to relinquish the command to Brigadier 
(afterwards Sir Archdale) Wilson* G.C.B., a native 
; of Norwich, whose future services won him a great 
name in this memorable war. In the same month ^ 
we were exposed to a new danger. There were 
two Hindoo regiments in the investing force ; some 
suspicions were excited, a plot was detected, and a 
Brahmin hanged forattempting to induce the soldiers 
to shoot their officers; and it having been seen 
that many Hindoos joined the enemy Wheri!* ^ 
skirmishing, the rest were paid up and tum^ out, 
of camp, whence every man of them went to swell • 
the ranks of the foe in Delhi , 

One of the first measures of General Wil^n was ’ ' 
to discover the number and quality of the garrison^'' 
there, and he reported it thus:—Bengal 
Infantry: 3rd, 9th, nth, 12th, 15th, 20th, 

29th, 3oih, 36th, 38th, 44th, 4Sth, 54th, S7th; 

Gist, 67th, 68th, 72nd, 74th, and 78th; fheo,; 5 ^ 4 : 

and 7th Gwalior Contingent, the Kotah Contin^^^P 

and Hurriana Battalion, with 2,600 other 

laneous infantry. Native Cavalry: 

five or six regiments, besides others of 

and Malwa Contingents, There 

mutinous regiments from sixteen 

all more or less stained with the 

and outrage, and 

12,000 of whom were veteran 

cavalry, well horsed and disdpIkifiaf’^iiHBHHlI^ 

were numerous in propof&>tt^ j 
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e Delhi princfes--thc*ai»^-^ 
xiird^ed and witnessed the barWous trea^- 
makacre of th| ladies and children in 
:|ji^C6—had the effrontery to send ^letters to 
|nferw^il3on, by which they sought to avert the 
^retj&tion that awaited them, by whining that 


fey all along been fondly attached to us, 
?, only* wanted to know what they could do 


, l!Sn^ ficlhi the kotwal, or mayor, was changed 
.%wry aecond day. The sepoys, masters of all, 
^>^^TOt|ncessantly plundering, and neglected, when 
chose, orders, parades, and bugle-calls ; while 
Li™ very incapacity of the Delhi princes to lead 


fj^m'cxcited their scorn, and even the laughter of 
old trained officers of the Company’s service; 
■a^'^the alarm of the old king when our shells 
bii^$t over his palace became a by-word among 
and though desperation existed in the ranks 
army, discipline was on the wane. 

'i * As the whole hope of reducing Delhi depended 
,^^';:the safe arrival of the siege-train, it was 
for its protection, to keep the Feroze- 
road clear of all hostile parties; and it was 
;™p:^ that its safety was endangered by a pre- 
and warlike horde, named the Raughurs, 
r^gij^^were located in the districts of Paniput and 
and taking advantage of the revolt, had 
^'SSpbie.kl their revenue, and threatened war on 
by a body of rebels from Delhi. To 
check, and ensure the safety of the 
—the brilliant and chivalric leader of 
of irregulars known to fame as Hodson’s 
.fiK>rse**r^ the head of a small force, set out on 
;i6th of August, and pushed on for Rohtuk, to 
the Raughurs to task. As his party consisted 

I e could hope to achieve 

ckless force shut' up in a 
vhile he bivouacked in its 

;, he was visited by a depu- 
having grass-tufts in their 
submission; but this was 
w him off his guard, as he 
. next morning. He drove 
finding himself exposed to 
ind trees and walls around 

came rushing forward with 
^<yells, to ensure their 
J|(odson’s Horse, at a word 
and rushed to the 





'' flight, "and 

l^w^vwas. to to.be abandoned. 

■ 'The way was thus cleared in the diretSb 
Rohtuk, while another column, having the 
ject, moved from camp in a separate direddoni 
hammed Bukht Khan—an old artillery sou 
who had become the rebel commander-in- 
swearing that he would either capture the sie^i 
train or die in the attempt, sent out on the 24fe1|i 
force consisting of 6,ooo men of all arms, with sIxt; 
teen guns. It was the revolted Neemuch brigad^^ 
deemed the very flower of the Delhi army. , 

An early hour of the following day saw Brigadier 
Nicholson depart with a column of i,ooo Euro¬ 
peans and 2,000 natives, to check this movement 
Among the former were H.M. 6ist, the 
Fusiliers, and a squadron of Grants Lancers, 
under Captain Sarcel. Torrents of rain had so 
flooded the roads and paddy fields, that in seven 
hours only ten miles had been accomplished; A 
halt became necessary, and, that time might not 
be lost, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who served with 
the column as a volunteer, and knew the country 
well, rode on with two officers in search of the 
enemy, whom they found encamped beyond a 
nullah, about five miles distant, at a point where 
the water crossed the road, and ran both deep and 
strong. Another two hours* plodding brought the 
column to a rising ground, from whence the foe 
could be seen, well posted alike for defence or 
retreat, near the village of Nujufghur, fifteen miles 
distant from Delhi. The rebels fronted the nullah* 
their right rested on a village where nine guns were 
placed, their left was on rising ground, and in thS 
centre was old Serai, the key of their position,^ 
armed with four guns, ^y. 

It was now half-past five p.m. Ere the line- 
advanced, Nicholson harangued the European^: 
and bade them remember how at Balaclava tbC 
‘‘thin red line” of the 93rd Highlanders had* 
achieved such brilliant success by the reservaj^^lte 
of their fire, and exhorted them to emulate tidy 
example. The nullah was forded, Nichtd^O^K 
object being to force the enemy’s 
then changing front to the left, to hurl . db&!^« 
line of guns towards the bridge. But 
ance was offered, and every gun vris 
affair seemed over, when suddenly it 
that a village some little distance; 
still occupied. There the 
desperation, and were overb oye red 
but the affair was not over 
morning. So many of ~ our • 
in protecting the 














agam,'?qB^dge, 
andenjain^ by Capfaib Ckneste, 
iato the air. Our loss was" estimated 
:'^tbo^kill<^ arid wounded. Great stores of the 
ammunition were destroyed; some ten 
Mtwelve wagons were blown up; bags of money 
foimd, and one private got as much as 900 
hipees* The column came into camp at six p.m. 
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before. ^e'''^bels"'h^^^ 
stematioif produced by ihcwr de|t ^ 
the siege-train came Wely 
escorted by a whig of the 8th, " It 
companies of our 6ist, detachments 
Lancers, 60th Rifles, Cashmerian p 
troops; and then the erection of*l^ 
batteries was commenced forthwith. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE BATTERIES OPEN.—^THE ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF DELHI.—THE PRINCES SHOT BV CAW^ 

HODSON, ETC. ' 

The siege-train consisted of forty heavy guns, the iron tempest that shook it to the baseln^^ 
mortars, and howitzers, with a vast supply of am- Remmington's battery did excellent service 
munition, and before a week elapsed the batteries the Shall Bastion in the north-west angle of S 
were armed against the city in the following order:— walls adjoining the Cabul Gate. But most h^ 
The first, which was ready on the 6th of Septem- and destructive was our fire against the 
ber, was planted on the plateau in front of Hindoo North-east Bastion, where, by the close ptpSC^ 
Rao’s house, and consisted of six nine-pounders of the guns, every shot told with terrible effett*'*# 
and two twenty-four-pounders, under Captain Rem- soon a great breach yawned in the walls. In 
mington, and near it, fortunately, lay a dry nullah meantime the besieged were most active. 
that fonned a natui*al parallel. Advancing through every battery not silenced, and from every 
it untouched, on the night of the 7th, our troops within range of grape and musketry, they kep^ || 
erected another battery of ten guns, within 700 | a ceaseless fire, and succeeded in placing jm 
yards of the walls, under Major Brind; and they ; batteries, one at Kissengunge, which ehfil^^ 
were both opposed to the place where the rebels ! those in the ridge by a fire due north, and 
expected an assault; the erection of the third took on the oi)posite side of Jumna, which raked 
them by surprise. 1 of the Koodsee Garden and custom-house by, 4 ® 

A post called Ludlow Castle, where they had a ! that went directly westward across the 
picket, was wrested from them, and there battery | these cost us the lives of many brave 
No. 3 was erected, mounting on its right flank On the 13th of September the breaiS^^^ffl 
seven eight-inch howitzers, with two eighteen- reported practicable, and at three on the 
pounders; and on its left nine twenty-four-pounders, morning the work of retribution was tp 
iKider'^^^jors Kaye and Campbell. The character | inaugurated by an assault delivered 
yrork indicated to all that the real attack | In the first column, led by 
would be from the left, when two other batteries I were 1,000 men, H.M. 75th Foot 

■ iwe^at once thrown up and armed, one with ten second, led by Brigadier Jones, 850 

under Major Tombs, at the Koodsee Bagh 8th Foot leading; in the third, Colonel CtTOi m 
Pi?fearden), near the bank of the river, and the were 950 men, H.M. 52nd Foot leading 

lOuse in front of it; and fourth, Major Reid, 850 men, the Sixmoof G MMm 
k mentioned;, the whole of leading. The reserve, under Brigadier ‘L<a M MB 
11 operation against Delhi, consisted of 1,300 men, H.M. 61st Foot^»|w 
i soon became apparent. and the order of advance was as 
was soon silenced; the The first column was to attack the 
proper left, adjoining the and carry by escalade the face of the 
hich stood St. James’s tion, while covered by a detachm^^t$^g|^H||| 
ly strengthened by the Rifles. The second to enter 
began to crumble beneath Water Bastion, covered by 







THE IRON COLUMN OF THE KING DHAVA* KOUTUB, DELHI, 


hurled the yelling mutineers along the m 
and captured in quick succession the hi 
the Cashmere and Moree Bastions, 
midway between them, and then the 
in a few minutes scouring half a^ iv^^ 
walls on the northern face of theV 


lee in the morning all men were under 
d in the hushed ranks every eye was lit 
jWeiy heart and hand tingled with the 
9j;ing to grapple with the enemy; and in 
the assault began. In extended 
opened a skirmishing fire, while 
on at the double quick, which 
wild rush, Nicholson’s first; 
from the well-directed 
j^^miL^y^e^riDg of the mutineers as 
. blaze over tower and'cur- 
hever had assaulting troops 
'b^pire them as those of 


Bum Bastion and Lahore Gate 

face defied any assault, for 

met us with coohiess aiid, ,te?^^ 

down the stormers. Along a.'aSif^^ 

from Trevelgah Gui^e, 

against the Lahore 

the great thorpugb^ 
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..conoe^te^ gr*i^ md pcu&ketry^ veritable 
fOf rie«atlvr-^u^ there the noble aod enthusiastic 
young general fell desperately wounded, adding 
Jrief td the fury that now filled his soldiers 
} ** Xh ei r e£^ts were fierce; but the lane was swept 
■ ^>y buUets, as a tunnel by a fierce wind or a pene¬ 
trating torrent 

The command now devolved upon Brigadier 
lones, who finding the enemy m great force, pm* 




Mrxv 



ti 


4Sall^ 

and sap^ empofi ^ 
laid agajflst the gate. ^ How tl^ 
seemed miraculous, as they had to 
a broken bridge in the clear li^ of a 
imder the eyes and rifles of the mutini 


long since lost all scruple about hflwHi^gj g 
cartndges As soon as the bags wer«,J 
party slid down mto the ditch, to make way 
finng-party, led by the gaUant Salkeld. 






dently resolved on retaining the Cabul Gate, which 
the troops had already won,* Three sand-bags 
Vrere thrown up for shelter, and the guns of the 
i yunquished turned against the city, vyith such effect 
that their shot reached the Selinghur Fort and the 
(CAcutta Gate, close by the palac;, whose cowenng 
icfjihiBates now felt th§t Nemesis wa; at hand. 

■ ere the attack was in progress against the 
. Gate. It was a portal of vast strength, 
rty of picked marksmen, stationed at a 
md^xed all approach to it a matter of 
lain death, liiis was the bairier to be 
fiift Engineers, led by lieutenants Home 
WUsop’s Of&cal Report 


The latter, according to the Engineers* lL«p<^ 
“ while endeavouring to fire the ch^rgq, wA4 shot 
through the arm and leg, but handed over the slow- 
match to Corporal Burgess, who fell inoxb^^ 
wounded just as he had accomplished the qB<V9CQX^ 
duty. Havildar Tilluk Sing, of the Sikhs, 
Ramloll, sepoy of the same corps, were killed AmP 
this part of the operation. Tlie riemolitioi^^|fiw 
most successful, Lieutenant Home, haqi|)|^m|K. 
wounded, caused the bugler (Hawthoca^^wM 
the regimental call, as a signal for 
columns. Fearing that amidst tlike «p|yH||K 
assault the sound might not be 
the call repeated three tunes^ ^pfpiPl^ 
























advftnoBd^ftQd ctokd^ttifr^g&t^^ 
sucfidt^^r. " ‘* * r 


, probatfly this drcnmstancQ of^^tbe bti(^: 
lQ!flElii£iff amid the fr^htfbl din of Ihe 

a recott historian of the Sepoy War to 
ih a sneer at the 52nd Re^ment—one 
SQipOSja to none in the annals of gloiy—which has 
the indignation of all who were present.t 
l^pg^ant Smith, who feared that the match had 
hk effect as it lay in the hand of the dying 
Bni^esSi rushed forward, but saw it burning, and 
ha^ barely time to fling himself into the ditch when 
1 ltf 0 xaighty masses of wood and stone were up> 
bwwd, to fall in crushing fragments. Then rang 
young Robert Hawthorn's bugle-call, and his 
df^orades of the 52nd rushed to the attack, though 
Bayley, who led them, fell, and the whole 
led by Colonel Campbell, with Sir Theo- 
l^faiiss Metcalfe as a guide, burst with a bayonet 
'<$liUgo into the vast extent of the Chandnee Chowk, 
ih of gaining the Jumna Musjid4 

Tbe column was assailed with the most desperate 
biay^f and was actually driven back by the 
sepoys for nearly an English mile, close to the gate 
by irilich it had entered, and might have been 
dritrea out of the city but for the supports which 
OSDSe Up ; while the attack of the fourth column, 
itnder Major Reid, on the western suburbs, failed, 
tilrOugh the inefliciency of the Cashmere Con- 
dogent and the contempt which the sepoys had 
^ §Des of their own colour; but it was not till 
difaet a dreadful conflict for the possession of the 
Sedgah, fliat the Cashmerians, Sirmoor Ghoorkas, 
Ottido infontiy, and European pickets gave way, 
sad the attack on the western suburbs was aban- 
^dased» and the column fell back on the camp. 

^ Wlt^ the town we held all the captured posts, 
and men night closed over the sanguinary scene 
IVf had to enumerate (according to Marshman) a 
loss in killed and wounded of sixty-six ofHcers and 
lt£04 men* The flrst and second columns held all 

B rom the vicinity of the Cashmere 

I Gate; the third column and the 
ashmere Gate, St James's Church, 
the Water Bastion, Ali Khan's 
lege Gardens, the Moora and 
the Killa Ghaut Gate, and many 
It part of Delhi. Next morning 
extensive grounds were captured, 
General Wilson to get his guns 
magnificent palace—a stately 
hidefsd^ since June the scene 

CoLBsIn! Smith. 

“Hitfrof the War,” voL iiL 






C^cs and empties. Ou'. ike 
pay ibe Jumna Musjid, a splendid and enbrnipim^ 
tt(|ifice built of red and white marble Sbal^ 
Jehaif'was stonned, and the adjutant-general ror*' 
ported to Government the capture of 205 gun%' 
with vast quantities of warlike stores. 

On the 17th, dawn came in upon both annks, 
eager still for battle and conquest, and a series of 
combats ensued which left all the northern defences. * 
almost entirely in our hands. On the 18th, Wilson 
hurled columns of attack against the southern por> 
tion of the city, capturing all the great buildings 
in succession; while the magazine supplied us 
with great mortars wherewith to shell the palace, 
and then the women and children began to fly* 
and with them the wounded were permitted to 
depart. On the 19th, the Bum Bastion was taken, 
and Hodson captured the cavalry camp. The 
palace was now attacked, and its gates were blown 
open, but save by the wounded and some Moham- 
, medan fanatics, who died like tigers, fighting to the 
last, it was found deserted. 

Delhi was now ours, but with the loss of 3,537 
killed, wounded, and missing, nearly a half of the 
whole engaged; and in the palace ^of the Great 
Mogul, General Wilson (who here won a baronetcy) 
and the officers of his staff drained goblets of wine 
to the health of her Majesty as Empress of India, 
while a thousand triumphant voices shouted with 
fervour, “ God save the Queen! ” 

The sciioys in despair cut the throats of their 
wives and children, and then shot themselves. The 
helpless, of course, were spared; but the male in¬ 
habitants were slain whenever encountered. ** The 
sights which met the gaze of the British, when the 
enemy being completely vanquished they had time 
to look around them, were horrible. Christian 
women had been crucified nude against the houses, 
and native women and children, butchered by the * 
sepoys to avert the same fate at the hands of the 
British, lay scattered in the streets and houses, “ 
Shattered ruins, mangled limbs, dead bodies, slain 
and wounded horses (600 of these perished) in 
every direction.” Large sums of money were found ^ 
on the dead and wounded; ** the English soldie«5,,,. - 
breaking the spirit depots, drank to excess, and ! 
this state bayoneted numbers of the inhabitants { 
had found temporary security in hiding-places.** , 1' 
Of the rebels 5,000 effect&i theit* escape 
safety into the Doab, the remainder fled ,dcnra 
bank of the Jumna, to join mutineers 
On the 215 t Captain Wn/^crtn, 
the king had fled to that wondekiil pQe, 
of Houmayoun, a few nflles southwa^ 
galloped thither at the head of 


Wadi vho bad bc^ ft chief intoiment ia the 
back t6 Ihe palace, in which they were 
lodged aa 'priaoners. Next day this fiery and inde- 
'fiiBgable o^cer went in search of the two sons and 
grandsons of the king—the chief inciters of the 
Delhi atrocities—who were concealed in the tomb, 
and surrounded by a multitude of armed scoundrels 
♦from the city. The time was not one for hesitation 
or delay, so the fearless Hodson with his own 
pistols shot the princes dead on the spot, and had 
their bodies conveyed to the city and hanged up 
in the Kotwallee, or Mayor’s Court, being literally, 
as in the Hebrew story of old, exposed at the gates 
of the city. There they remained in view of the 
people, till sanitary reasons required their inter¬ 
ment. Several months after, the king was tried by 
a military court m the imperial palace, and found 
guilty of the massacre of the British in Delhi and 
levy of war upon the Government Lord Canning 
spared his forfeited life, but sentenced him to be 
transported to Burmah; and thus ended the royal 
hne of Baber, three hundred and thirty-two years 
after he had ascended the Mogul throne. 

During the closing events of the siege. General 


iVp? .*« V 


frgvwife wife, Zfeetiat' Jolm w6ote i 

* a ’iSi • 4. * _ J tk 1-. . ^ ^ •• «• 



friend^ip could alleviate, died 

a3rd of September, of his _ 

mourned him truly; he was only in ■ 
year, when he passed away in the 
fame. He was succeeded in the dbmi 
Brigadier Penny, C B., a brave and exp< 
veteran. To his widowed mother the 
Company granted a pension of ;^5oe 
Lieutenant Philip Salkeld—son of a Dorst 
clergyman—died of his wound on the idt 
October; but his brother-officer, Lieutenant 
won the Victoria Cross, but did not live to 
long, as on the first of the same month, he di^d 

mortal wound, when in pursuit of the Delhi fugith_ 

The Victoria Cross was awarded to Lattd^ 
Corporal Smith, of the 52nd, for conspicUbCfi 
gallantry in the storm; nor was the bugle-b6)vi' 
Robert Hawthorn, forgotten, as he too obtained 
for ‘‘not only most bravely performing the dangeroUs' 
duty on which he was employed, but Jiaving pre¬ 
viously attached himself to Lieutenant Salkeld of 
the Engineers, when dangerously wounded, bound 
up his wounds under a heavy musketry fire, and 
had him removed without further injury."* 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE MARCH OF HAVELOCK.—^VICTORY AT FUTTEHPORE.—COMRAT AT AHERWA.—THE THIRD MASSACRff 
AT CAWNPORE.—BIIHOOR DESl ROVED.^SIR COLIN CAMPBELL COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ETC. 




We have now to bring the gallant Havelock on 
the scene, and return to Oude, where we have 
already adverted to the position of the few British 
at Lucknow, after the disastrous combat at Chin- 
hutt, and the subsequent death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, an event which made a deep impression 
m all Had his constitution been less shattered, 
ae might h^ve survived the shell wound—could he 
liave undergone amputation; but in his enfeebled 
ttatt the utmost that could be done was to apply 
Ac tourniquet to .stop the bleeding, which pro- 
Mired him a respite qf two days of agony. During 
lie remained quite collected, dictated his 
instructions, appointed Majcr Banks Chief 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, of 
to the command of the garrison, and 
dying thoughts wavered between the 
he was to undergo and the half- 
flile iras leaving. 




“ Save the ladies,” he ofren said, and then ui 
that the modest epitaph, which his tomb 
bears, should be inscribed upon it: Here 
Henry Lawrence, who tned to do his duty,"* ^"^av 
God have mercy on him;” and he often of 
the mutability of human life, adding “'W!bit is 
it worth now?” His spirit was one of a noble 
order; he was tender and affectionate by nafun^ 
and, as the soldiers said, was simple-hearted as 
child. “ His services, particulaiiy in the Punj^^ 
of which he was one of the earliest and 
successful administrators, entitle him to a foi 
place among Indian statesmen; but even 1 
these be forgotten, the noble institutioiT' 
bears his name as.its founder, and by 
children of European soldiers serving’ 
instead of being left to grow up as 
duly cared for, would suffice to ke^, 

* Field Force Orders. Delhi, axtt 
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By this timie cftt bf the primaiy objects which 

lie had in view had been frustmted by the perpe¬ 
tration of the first Cawnpore massacre, which was 
.not made known to him and his already infuriated 
troops till the* 3rd of July, three days after he reached 
Allidiabad, where another disappointment awaited 
him., The European column was to have included 
four regiments; but, from circumstances beyond 
all control, when, on the 7th of July, he marched 
for the recapture of Gawnpore, he had with him 
only 1,400 European bayonets. The day before he 


numbers, ev&i'ifovery 
been faithful to him. Should it hiVc j? 
wise—and he^strongly suspected' so' 
natives—destruction would have been in 
and, instinctively aware of all thl^ 

•pushed on to join him by forced mmxAesL' 
the other hand, the rebels.were equally 
well-informed; thus they hurried on to Futtehjpifii^ll 
near the right bank of the Ganges, and 
forty-five miles below Cawnpore, in the 
: cutting off the detachment of Renaud, whose 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF FUTTEHrORB. 


entered Allahabad, the first Cawnpore massacre 
being unknown, Colonel Neill had detached for its 
relief Major Renaud, of the Madras Fusiliers, with 
' 400 Europeans, 300 Sikhs, 100 irregular cavalry, 
and two nine-pounder guns, with ample orders to 
. inflict summary vengeance on all who were in ary 
lyay suspected of disloyalty; and for three days 
major marched on, leaving behind him 
j'of retributive justice in desolated villages 
fih^tly corpses dangling from the branches 

movements had to be made with 
for had the enemy borne down 
tniiRt have been overwhelmed by mere 
* Maishmon, &a 


cessful junction with Havelock was effected on jhe 
lathofjuly. 

Their united forces consisted of 600 men of the 
64th, 600 of the 78th, 500 of the 1st Madras EurO: 
pean Fusiliers, a company of Royal Artillery, undtt 
Captain Maude, from Ceylon, Brazieris Sikhs, y 
some twenty mounted gentlemen 
Wearied by a long march, about eight o'cl6^‘ 
whole halted near Futtehpore, but the 
scarcely pitched when Colonel Tytler, 
been reconnoitring, came galloping 
telligcnce that the enemy were coming 
latter, believing that the troops before A 

only Renaud^s force, in the hope of ^ 

massacre, came confidently on, but so^ 
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their as Havelock thus recoris':-^^ 

“ Futteh|»re constitute a position of no small 
abength, The hard and dry t^ink road sub¬ 
divides h, and is the only convenient access, 
ibr the plains on both sides at this season are 
inboded by heavy lodgments of water, to the deptli 
of ^0, three, and four feet It is surrounded by 
garden enclosures of great strength, with high 
and has within it many houses of good solid 
masonry. In front of the swamps are hillocks. 


•r *'< 




that short space of time the spirit of the enemy Was 
chtirely subdued. The rifle-fire reaching them at 
an unexpected distance filled them with dismay; and 
when Captain Maude was enabled to push his guns 
through the flanking swamps to point-blank range, 
his surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little 
remaining confidence. In a moment three, guns 
were abandoned to us on the chauss<$e, and the 
force advanced steadily, driving the enemy before * 
it at every point.” * 




_5S, and mango groves, which the enemy 
occupied in force. I estimate his number 
with twelve brass and iron guns. I made 
>sition3. The guns, now eight in number, 
on, and close to the chauss^e, under | 
P ^ude, R.A., i)rotecied and aided by loo 
^^mgn of tile 64th. The detachments of 
the same moment thrown into line 
columns at deploying distance, 

, advanced in support, covered at discrc- 

'^ripW jby Enfield skirmishers. The small force of 
Itober, cavalry andiirregular cavalry moved for- 
ICp.flanks on harder ground. I might say 
tCiri tea'nuziutes the action was decided, for in 



Out of the inclosures and into the streets, out of 
the latter into the open country beyond, they w»e 
driven into headlong flight; but the excessive heat, 
and the exhaustion of the previous marching, ren¬ 
dered pursuit impossible, and the irregular cavalry 
conducted themselves in so shameful a manner that 
two days after they were disbanded. This was - 
first check the mutineers had received below Delifi, ; .., 
and it produced a most salutary impression. ' 

On the 14th Havelock resumed his 
on reaching the village of Aong, midway ' 

Futtehpore and Cawnpore, found the 
a little beyond it, and in rear of an' 

* Despatches. 
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■ ' ■COX/>NEL,.FRASE^tYTL^., ^, .;:,''! ,, 


which they had thrown acrora the road* Colonel | Cawnpore under a hig^in^ ^ sun, 

Fraser-Tytler advanced with about a thud of the j inspiring every marr in the ranks, , n i^hi 
force, and found the enemy strongly lining garden ness to save and free the unfortunati^ 
walls and other enclosures. As a little delay then in the power of the merciless i 
ensued during the formation of the British, the the primary cause of this unwonted 
enemy riSistook it for hesitation, and confidently | obtedn possession of the bridge which , 
advancing,' occupied the village which lay 200 Pandoo Nuddee before the enemy could 
yards in their original front. The Madras Fusiliers up. “The stream, though usually fordab%>W^| 
gallantly dashed forward to dislodge them, and did now flooded, and might have proved a 
so effectually, but with the loss of their brave Major obstacle to the advance if the bridge had b^’^: 
Renaud, who was struck in the left leg, and had removed. Fortunately the enemy ww surpriff^;' 
part of his scabbard driven into the wound, but in the very act of mining, and after a short*bitt'‘,! 
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PLAN OF THE AFFAIR AT PANDOO NUDDEE. 


after a successful amputation he suddenly expired. 
One of his officers lingered near to assist, but the 
last words of the fine old soldier, who thought only 
of duty, were, “ Go—go on with your men.” 

After clearing the village, Fraser-Tytler gave the 
foe pot a moment of respite, and compelled th^m 
to ffy with precipitation, leaving their baggage and 
guns behind them. While his detachment was 
j.pccupied thus, the main body, under Havelock, 
assailed repeatedly by cavalry in heavy 
Jsqpadrpns, who made attempts upon his baggage, 
l^iMwere completely foiled; but the perilous work 
day was not yet over. 

the troops had breakfasted, bugle 
sounded the advance, and for two 
r ^ pushed along the main road to 


sharp contest were compelled to retreat on Cawn¬ 
pore. That place was now only twenty-three miles 
distant, and every man was anxious to push on for 
it without the loss of a single hour. Above 200 
European children (a number vaguely stated), re¬ 
served by Nana Sahib when he perpetrated his two 
previous massacres, were reported to be still alive. 
What a glorious enterprise to rescue them, and at 
the same time take summary vengeance on 
inhuman gaoler ! ” 

The Nana’s brother, who was in the field, gaB^m;. 
back to Cawnpore, with the alarming 
that we had forced the passage of the 
were in full march on the town. ' 

According to generally received 
after Havelock’s successful passage of tl;^ 
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river that tbe &til order of the Nana was jgivett'; ' tb force a pas^ge in front would be but to cottrt ■ 
but, notwi^tandmg the intense eagerness of tiiQ, destruction*; he therefore resolved on a flank move- 
troops to push on, delay was unavoidable. Night ment, commencing upon the enemy’s left Leaving 
had fellen before the commissariat cattle came up, the baggage in his rear, at Maharajahpore, he 
and most of the men, before animal food.could be advanced along the trunk road, in columns of sub¬ 
cooked, contented themselves with some mouthfuls divisions (or half companies), his little' band of 
of iSorter and biscuit, and then sank on the ground volunteer cavalry taking the lead. A three miles’ 
exhausted; but morning had hardly dawned ere the march brought them to the point where, the two 
eager soldiers were again on the line of march, and, roads diverged. His infantry then wheeled to the • 
ihishing on at a pace far beyond the ordinary quick- right, and under cover of a border of thick trees he 
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PLAN OK THE BATTLE OF AHERWA. 


after traversing sixteen miles, reached the 
of Maharajahpore. 

. seven miles now lay between them and 

1 

■ , eight guns and 5,000 men, Nana Sahib 

post at the village of Aherwa, at a place 
fro™ oiti cantonments diverges 
the town. Five fortified villages, 
i^hlenttisnchtid approaches, supporting each other, 
{^^S^O^ydefi^d’ed his position; and if ever anything 
CO^M have giVen this indescribable mis- 

the battle, it must have 
oLthe ground he occupied. 

'' fjssirecoxmolt^ it, Havelock saw that to attempt 


achieved the coveted flank movement unobserved, 
and marched on quite unseen for 1,000 yards, the 
enemy supposing that the volunteer cavalry, whom 
they saw leisurely pursuing the direct road, were 
followed by the main body. ^ 

At length, some openings in the trees enabledthCm 
to see the red coats of the brigade, and the green Ur-> T 
tans of “ the petticoated devils,” as they termed thej, -.; 
7Sth, and they found their flank was turned. - 

available gun was now fired on the flank 
' marching column, while an attempt was madej^||4^l^ 
too late, to change front and meet it 
were yet in surprise and consternation, Aft 
emerged from the grove, the suMivia^ diMSpt'?^-; 
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into line, and that line advanced with terrihk 
celerity, under an effective artflleiy fire. 

So skilful were the arrangements of Havelock, 
that the rebels wfire unable to use the artillery of the 
centre a^nd right without mowing down their own left; 
still, the twenty-four-pounders of the latter made 
such havoc in our ranks, that the true old British 
resort—the bayonet—^became necessary. Then it 
• was, as Havelock tells us, he appealed, not to the 
senior regiment, but to the Ross-shire Buffs. “The 
opportunity had arrived for which I have long 
anxiously waited of developing the powers of the 
78th Highlander-s. Three guns of the enemy were 
strongly posted behind a lofty hamlet, well in¬ 
trenched. I directed this regiment to advance, and 
never have I beheld conduct more admiiable ' 
They were led by Colonel Hamilton, and followed 
him with surprising steadiness and gallantry under 
a heavy fire. As they approached the village they 
cheered and charged with the bayonet, their pipes 
sounding a inbroch. Need I say that the enemy 
fled, the village was taken, and the guns were 
captured ? ” * 

When the enemy’b left had been thus annihilated, 
their infantry were seen rushing in consternation to 
the rear, when they broke into two columns, one 
falling back some hundred yards on the cantonment 
road, and the other halting near a howitzer which 
was posted in their centre. 

To the 78th Havelock again turned, crying, 
“ Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins 
the day ’ ” With a cheer and a rush, in which the 64th 
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the enemy, among whom Nana Sah 9 ;r 
riding to and fto, while the milled din 
and trumpets seemed to indicate that a 
attack was about to be made. ^ 

Extending in the form of a cresjent; their 
threatened to envelop and cut off the advaoced, 
force of the British, which was only 800 strong, Itit 
a time when the artillery cattle, from 
were unable to bring on the cannon, so there Wh 
mained nothing to be done but to form the<‘det|ft<!^* 
ments of the Fusiliers, 64th, and 78th, in 
“ So,” says Havelock, “ calling on my men, 
were lying down, to leap to their feet, I direct^ 
another steady advance. It was irresistible. Thle 
enemy sent round shot into our ranks until we we|e 
ivithin 300 yards with such precision an^ determina¬ 
tion as I have seldom witnessed. But the 64th, 
led by Major Stilling and by my aide-de-camp/^ 
(his son, afterwards Sir Henry Havelock, M.P.l, 
“who placed himself in their front, were not to be 
denied. Their rear showed the ground strewed 
with wounded; but on they steadily and silently 
came, then, with a cheer, charged and captured the 
unwieldy trophy of their valour. The enemy losb 
all heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry, gave 
way in total rout. Four of my guns came up and 
completed their discomfiture by a heavy cannonadb; 
and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of OUT 
artillery were dimly descried in advance, and it was 
evident that Cawnpore was once more in our 
possession.” * 

Here Havelock had only six men killed and 




